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FOREWORD 


With the issue for January, 1917, Information passed into new ownership, tho 
remaining under the same editorial direction as heretofore. This change of ownership 
brought an enlarged size and a changed format — which will affect materially the bulk 
of the new annual volume. This present volume is, however, but slightly larger than 
that for 1915. The European War, as before, overshadows all other subjects. 

To those to whom Information is new it may be worth while to repeat a part 
of the explanatory prefatory note in last year's volume as to its origin, purpose and 
scope. 

Altho we are now making history at a pace the world has never known before, 
there has been hitherto, to this history in the making, no adequate key. The news- 
paper of to-day is a moving-picture record, but to find in the newspaper of yesterday 
or the day before or last week or last month, what one seeks or has dimly in mind, 
is a difficult matter. There are books on subjects for debate and topics of conversa- 
tion, but in these days they are out-of-date almost as soon as they are off the press — 
so fast does the moving-picture of the present unroll. The weekly and monthly 
periodicals, in some cases, give summaries of the week’s or the month’s events, Tut 
these are neither adequate nor arranged for ready reference. To meet the evident 
need of the day’s doings, for each month as it passes, is the purpose of the Information 
series, of which the present volume is the second annual cumulation into a single 
alphabet, indexing the entire year 1916 and forming a continuous cyclopedia, bringing 
the latest cyclopedias up to date. 

The origin of this series was in the “Index to Dates,” at first a part of the 
American Library Annual and later in 1912 developed into a separate monthly 
periodical with quarterly cumulations. The annual cumulation was continued as a 
feature of the American Library Annual , that covering the events of 1914 and printed 
in the American Library Annual for 1914-15 extending to 168 pages. The “Index 
to Dates” was solely what its name indicates, a reference by date to each event of 
the day worth chronicling, from which some account of the indicated subject could 
easily be found in the succeeding issue of the local daily or the weekly press. With 
1915 it was determined to make a development in a new direction, while retaining 
the index feature. Information, starting with a February issue to cover the events 
of January, 1915, was the result. The present plan, as shown in this volume, is a 
readable summary of the events of the day, compacted into the fewest possible words 
and complete in itself, which by giving where possible the specific date of the event 
or of its record, also furnishes a direct index to the daily press, and other news 
periodicals. Thus a double service is afforded to inquirers. 

Information is now published monthly, as soon after the conclusion of each 
month as the collection and preparation of the material of the month permits. It is 
then cumulated quarterly into one alphabet, covering three months’ record. The 
four alphabets of the quarterly cumulations are in turn cumulated and edited into 
a single alphabet, forming the present volume. Subscriptions are received either for 
the monthly issue at $3.50 or for the quarterly issue at $2.00 or for the annual volume 



only at $4.00 or tor the periodical complete at $5.00 per year. Each issue is self- 
indexing, because the topics are arranged by subject in alphabet, cal order I ts 
intended that the subject headings should give the easiest clue, that by wuci 
would be most likely to seek what he wants to find, but as no two people would agree 
absolutely, abundant use has been made of cross references m the geneia a p 1a e 
In general, subject entry is preferred to geographic, that is, material on railroads 
in the United States will be found under "Railroads-Umted Stales, rathei than 
“United States-Railroads." Sub-heads are freely used under both subject and 
geographical headings, cross reference being always made where possible to the 

specific sub-head. , . . , . , . 

The scheme of subject headings and the general editorship have been 111 the 

hands of the writer, but the primary work of compilation has been done chiefly by 
Miss Elizabeth Webb, with the help of other workers, to whom credit is most largely 
due. Those responsible for the enterprise will welcome criticisms and suggestions. 

FREMONT RIDER 


March, 1917 
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A DIGEST OF CURRENT EVENTS 


In using INFORMATION as a daily newspaper index , it should be remembered that the 
dates given in articles are those upon which the events cited occurred, and that, generally speak- 
ing , further information should be sought in the daily papers of the day following the date 
given. 

Main entries are indicated by BLACKFACE CAPS; subheads by lower case blackface; 
geographical subdivisions by italic center heads. 


ABBE, Cleveland 

Prof. Cleveland Abbe, known as “The 
Father of the Weather Bureau,' ” died at 
Chevy Chase, Md., Oct 28, in his seventy- 
eighth year. He had been connected with the 
United States Weather Bureau since 1891. 

ABYSSINIA 

Emperor Lidj Jeassu, the 22 year old grand- 
son of Emperor Menelik, whom he succeeded 
in 1913, had been deposed, it became known, 
Sept 30, in favor of his aunt Ouizero-Zeoditu 


Despatches of Oct 30 announced that a 
battle, fought 25 miles from Adis- Ababa, the 
capital, had resulted in the complete victory 
of the new government and the capture of 
Ras Mikhael, father of the deposed Emperor 
Lidj Jeassu. Lidj Jeassu was believed to have 
taken refuge among the tribes on the border 
of Abyssinia and Somaliland. 

See also 

Zeomtu, Ouizero 

ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, FRENCH 

See 

Flexner, Simon, M.D. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
The bureau of labor statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor issued in February a bib- 
liography of books and periodicals on accident 
and disease prevention in industry to be found 
in the library of the bureau. Over 500 titles 
were included, and the list was prefaced by 
the statement that these represented only part 
of the “safety collection,” material in the fac- 
tory, mine inspection, labor and health reports 
of the various states, and in general and tech- 
nical periodicals, not being included. No ref- 
erences were given to publications in foreign 
languages. 

— Pennsylvania Railroad 
In 1915, the third successive year in which 
np passenger was killed in a train accident on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie, 4,364,519 tests and observations 
were made to determine how well the train 


operating rules and signals were being obeyed. 
These tests covered the work of both officers 
and employees. The results, published Mar 29, 
showed that only one error occurred in every 
1 1 10 trials, giving a record of 99.9 per cent, of 
absolute perfection. In four classes of tests, 
including obedience to various “stop” signals, 
not a single failure on the part of any em- 
ployee occurred throughout the year. In the 
shifting of trains 68,941 observations were 
made and 17 errors recorded. There were 342,- 
991 tests for obedience to the safety rules for 
track workmen, and in only 73 cases were these 
rules disregarded in any way. That meant one 
error in every 4699 trials. In 1915 accidents 
to employees were reduced 11 per cent. Only 
eight failures to follow strictly the rules gov- 
erning watchmen stationed at grade crossings 
occurred in the 62,934 instances which were ob- 
served in 1915. 

See also 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

ACCIDENTS 

See 

Aeronautics — Accidents 
Automobiles — Accidents 
Explosions 
Fires 

Fourth of July — Accidents 
Mines and mining — Accidents 
Quebec “"bridge disaster 
Railroads — Accidents 
: Ships and shipping — Accidents 
Street railways — Accidents 
Workmen's compensation 

— Street accidents 

New York City 

The list of street accidents for 1915 com- 
piled by the New York City Health Depart- 
ment, and made public Apr 11, showed that 
out of 22,540 casualties, 659 of which were 
fatal, two were caused by ambulances, one 
by a fire engine and five by mail wagons. 
Passenger automobiles were responsible for 
4865 accidents; street cars for 3026. There 
were 3005 casualties due to falls, and wagons 
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killed or injured 2241. At this rate it was 
figured that an ambulance injures a person 
every 5049 runs, and a fire engine every 
4491 runs, making these speedy vehicles 
less dangerous to life and limb than any kind 
in the streets. 

ADVERTISING 

See also 

Associated Bill Posters and Distribu- 
tors of the United States and Canada 

Kentucky 

The lower house of the General Assembly 
unanimously passed, Jan 24, the honest adver- 
tising bill, which provides a heavy penalty for 
any misstatements made wilfully in advertis- 
ing and covers every phase of the advertising 
question, even that of theatrical and circus 
advertising. 

— Frauds 

A decision of the Supreme Court, Apr 24, 
held that advertisers, even though they give 
buyers value received for their money, are 
guilty of fraud if by exaggerated advertis- 
ing propaganda they have led clients to ex- 
pect more. The opinion was announced hy 
Justice McKenna, reversing ^ the District 
Court in Southern Florida which quashed an 
indictment against officials of the New South 
Farm and Home Company. The indictment 
charged unlawful use of the mails in selling 
ten-acre farms. 

— Liquor 

A bill prohibiting the transmission of liquor 
advertisements by mail to any one except li- 
censed liquor dealers or agents was favorably 
reported Dec 15 by the House Post Office 
Committee. It was aimed at the so-called 
mail-order liquor business in dry territory. 

See also 

United States — Post Office Dept. — 
Appropriation bill 

AERONAUTICS 

Bradley Zuloaga, an Argentine aeronaut, had 
crossed the Andes Mountains in a balloon, it 
was announced June 24. Ascending from Chil- 
ean territory, he succeeded in reaching Uspal- 
lata, near Mendoza, Argentina. 

The Uspallata Pass, which crosses the Andes 
at about the line apparently taken by Zuloaga 
for his passage, has an elevation of 12,795 feet. 


The Uruguayan aviator, Lieut. Berisso, won 
the international race, completed July 19 by 
Berisso’s arrival at Mendoza, Argentina from 
Buenos Ayres. The flight covered a distance 
of about 645 miles. The race was started on 
July 16 at Buenos Ayres, army officers of sev- 
eral South American countries taking part. 


The flying cruiser America, built by Glenn 
Curtiss at a cost of $28,000 and designed to 
fly between New York and Liverpool, was 
demolished Dec. 22, when a gale swept it from 
the beach at Port Washington, L. I., against a 
big boat storage building. 

See also 

Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo, Inc. 


Fokicer (aeroplane) 

United States — Army — Aeronautics 
U nited States— N avy— Aeronautics 
United States— Post Office Dept.- 
Aeroplanes — Mail routes 
Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation 

— Accidents 

W. C. Robinson, an aviator, was killed at Grin- 
ned, la., Mar 11, when a biplane in which he 
was trying for an altitude record fell from a 
height of 13,000 feet. 


In attempting to fly from the Washington 
Navy Yard to Norfolk, the Curtiss hydro- 
aeroplane which made a record, May 8, fell 
into the Potomac, May 11, near Bryans Point, 
Md., resulting in the probable loss of two 
lives and serious injuries to J. C. MacCauley, 
the pilot, and two other passengers. 

Lieut. James V. Rockwell was killed, May 
24, at Pensacola, Fla., when a navy aeroplane 
fell about 150 feet into the water. 


Lieutenant Richard Caswell Saufley, navy 
aviator and holder of world’s records, was 
killed at Pensacola, Fla., June 9, when his 
machine fell on Santa Rosa Island. 

Charles F. Niles, whose daring as an aviator 
won him the nickname of “Do Anything/' died 
at Oshkosh, Wis., June 26, from injuries re- 
ceived the day before, when he fell while 
looping the loop. 


Two Swedish flight lieutenants, Matin* 
stroem and Krus, were killed July 21 while 
engaged in a flight. Their machine fell from 
a height of three hundred feet. 

While “looping the loop” in an aerial flight 
at La Plata, Argentina, Oct 17, a Paraguayan 
aviator named Pettirossi fell to the ground 
and was killed. 


Joe Bouquel, exposition aviator, lost control 
of his aeroplane and fell 500 feet to instant 
death at San Diego, Cal., Nov 4. With smoke 
pouring from vapor tanks on the tips of the 
wings, Bouquel wrote the word “Farewell” in 
the sky just before his machine plunged earth- 
ward. 


While Pierre Macho, an aviator, was making 
a flight at Buenos Aires, Nov 13, with a pas- 
senger his machine fell. The aviator was 
killed and his passenger was injured. 

See also 

Immelmann, Lieut. Max 
Michielsen, Lieut.-Gen. J. P. 

— Dirigibles 

In a speech delivered at Bury St. Edmunds, 
Aug 23, Baron Montagu told of new monster 
super-Zeppelins which Germany was building. 
He said: 

“The principal features of the craft are a 
capacity of 2,000,000 cubic feet, a length of 780 
feet, a beam of eighty feet and a maxi- 
mum speed of eighty miles an hour, a cruis- 
ing speed of thirty-five miles an hour and a 
radius of action of 3000 miles. The engines, 
six or seven of them, have a total of 15,000 
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horse power. The airships can carry a load of 
bombs of five tons, and are able to ascend 
17,000 ft. They are armed with machine guns 
at bow and stern and on top of the envelope, 
They carry a crew of thirty-five men. These 
particulars show how largely the Germans are 
relying* on Zeppelins as a means for harassing* 
us. Two of these new craft have already 
been completed and four will be available in 
October.” 

— Hydroaeroplanes 

Complete control of the existing* types of 
longitudinal stability devices for flying boats 
was obtained by the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corporation in patents granted Oct 31, 
after hearings at the Patent Office. Accord- 
ing to attorneys for the corporation, the pat- 
ents covered all types of combined air and 
water craft then in operation. Constructors 
were noified, Dec 19, that they were expected 
to obtain licenses from the Curtis Company 
before building these aircraft. The Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation, owners of the 
Wright patents, notified constructors on the 
1 8th that they must pay a minimum of $10,000 
a year royalty. The Curtiss Corporation had 
not yet named the royalty it would ask, but 
it was expected to equal the amount demanded 
by the Wright Corporation. 

— Hydroaeroplanes — Legal status of 

Hydroaeroplanes received the status, Feb 21, 
of “vessels” in an order issued by Assistant. 
Sec. of the Treasury Peters, and sent out 
from Washington to all custom houses of the 
country. Aeroplanes, however, were not to 
be deemed vessels. 

The Underwood tariff made no provision 
for hydroaeroplanes as such, and so it hap- 
pened that when compasses imported to be 
used on hydroaeroplanes of the United States 
navy arrived at the Boston Custom House 
there was difficulty in classifying the articles. 

The collector held that the compasses were 
properly dutiable at 25 per cent, ad valorem 
under the tariff provision for “surveying in- 
struments,” whereas the importers who were 
importing the articles under a contract with 
the Navy Department asserted that as the 
hydroaeroplane was a “vessel,” the compasses 
were duty free as “all articles necessary for 
the outfit and equipment of naval vessels, or 
other vessels of the United States.” The col- 
lector then asked for a ruling from Wash- 
ington. 

The question arose at the New York Cus- 
tom House whether the fixing of the status 
of hydroaeroplane as “vessels” might not have 
farther reaching consequence, since American 
manufacturers were shipping a large number 
of hydroaeroplanes to the British government 
for use in the war. 

— International laws 

The first set of international law bills for 
airships and the space above the earth was 
adopted at the recent Pan-American confer- 
ence held in Santiago, Chile. A copy of the bills 
reached the Aero Club of America July 22. 
The conference resolved to recommend the 
bills to all American countries. 


The bills provide that all space too high to be util- 
ized by the proprietor of the ground beneath shall 
be declared public property for public use. 

All nations shall have a sovereign right to the space 
dominated by their territories, and private aeroplanes 
belonging to the citizens ,and the legal residents of a 
country shall have the right of passage through the 
space over other nations. 

Every aeroplane or other airship shall have a na- 
tionality. Public aircraft shall have the nationality 
of the nation to which they belong, and private 
machines the nationality of the individual owning 
them. 

All. airciaft shall carry distinctive badges of na- 
tionality after they have been correspondingly regis- 
tered. 

The nations shall endeavor, when there is aerial 
warfare, not to harm neutral countries and endeavor 
not to restrict the commerce of neutral nations. 

Aeroplanes shall be employed by the Red Cross for 
acts of mercy. 

To facilitate aerial locomotion and to produce uni- 
form legislation, a congress will be called to adopt a 
universal code. 

— Records 

Floyd Smith, chief pilot of the Martin Aero- 
plane Co.,, achieved, Feb 16, another new 
world's altitude record, the third made by him 
in less than thirty days. Using a 120-horse- 
power hydroaeroplane, Smith, with three pas- 
sengers, ascended 9603 feet. The seaplane 
weighed 3300 pounds and was aloft two hours 
and ten minutes. The record was made at the 
United States aviation field at North Island. 

Lieut. Richard C. Saufley, U. S. N., Mar 29, 
at Pensacola, Fla., made^an altitude of 16,072 
feet, a new record for hydroaeroplanes. 


Stephen McGordon established a new 
cross country passenger-carrying flight record, 
Apr 1, when he flew from Newport News to 
Washington and return, about 300 miles in 
\'/x hours. 

The American record for altitude with a 
passenger was broken, Apr 11, at Garden City 
when Lloyd Thompson, flying with his me- 
chanic, Nick Schreyer, went up 13,950 feet 
in a Sloane-Day military tractor biplane. 

All previous records for sustained flight in 
the army aviation service were broken, Apr 
11, when a biplane carrying two men ar- 
rived at Columbus, N. M., after a 350 mile 
flight in four hours from Gen. Pershing’s 
headquarters in Mexico. 

Harry G. Hawker made a world’s altitude 
record in an aeroplane at Brookla-nds, Eng- 
land, Apr 26, ascending to a height of 24,- 
408 feet. 

Four world’s records for altitude, speed 
and passenger carrying were broken by 
American aviators at Newport News, Va., 
Apr. 30. Capt. Theodore C. McCauley took 6 
passengers in the flying boat H-J of the super- 
American type to an altitude of 1000 feet. 
He remained in the air with them an hour 
and ten minutes and maintained a speed of 
eighty-eight miles an hour. Speed, passenger 
carrying and altitude with six passengers were 
all records. Victor Carlstrom, in a twin motor 
military biplane, rose 16,500 feet with a pas- 
senger, which set a record for altitude with 
a passenger. Carlstrom remained aloft one 
hour and thirty minutes. 


Establishing a new record for distance 
covered’ and duration of flight by five-pas- 
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senger hydroaeroplanes, Capt. Theodore C. 
McCauley piloted, May 6, a fifteen ton ma- 
chine from Newport News to Baltimore, a 
distance of 178 miles, without a stop. 

Victor Luvet, in an aeroplane carrying one 
passenger, made an ascent at Milan, May 18, 
of 20,460 feet, a world’s record. 

Ruth Law, in a 100-h.p. Curtiss biplane, 
broke all world’s records for altitude for wo- 
men at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway, New 
York, May 22, by flying to a height of 11,500 
feet. 


At the Aerodrome Mirafiori, Italy, Sept 14, 
the aviator soldier Napoleone Rapini, with 
two passengers in a military aeroplane, set a 
new world’s record, ascending 6300 metres 
(20,670 feet). 


At the Mirafiore military aerodrome in Turin, 
Italy, Nov 9, Lieut. Guido Guidi broke the 
world record for altitude when he attained a 
height of 25,800 feet in a flight which occu- 
pied one hour and fiftv-seven minutes. After 
ascending 19,750 feet, Guides' thermometer 
registered 89 degrees below zero. His record 
was officially verified. 

The previous record, 23,500 feet, was made 
in Apr 26 by Harry Q. Hawker, an English- 
man. 


Ruth Law, in a two-year-old obsolete type 
of Curtiss biplane, flew without stop, Nov 19, 
from Chicago to Hornell, N. Y., a distance of 
590 miles, breaking the American cross-coun- 
try and non-stop record made by Victor. Carl- 
strom in the modern 200-h.p. Curtiss military 
biplane, The New York Times, on Nov 2. 
Carlstrom’s non-stop distance was 452 miles — 
from Chicago to Erie, Penn. Miss Law bet- 
tered this by 138 miles. Incidentally, she broke 
the .world’s record for continuous flight for 
women pilots. 

She completed her flight from Chicago to 
New York Nov 20, breaking all world records 
for women flyers. She made the 884 miles 
from Chicago in 8 hours 55 minutes and 35 
seconds. 

— Stabilizer 

Details of an aeroplane stabilizer which was 
expected to make the heavier-than-air machine 
practically “foolproof” were made public Nov 
26 when Captain James V. Martin, inventor 
of the device, applied Jo the Aero Club of 
America for the Collier trophy, which is 
awarded annually for the greatest achievement 
in aviation in America during the year. 

Tests of the stabilizer, known as the Mar- 
tin aerodynamic stabilizer, that had been tak- 
ing place at Mineola, L. I., since Nov 6, dem- 
onstrated that an aeroplane may be flown 
with perfect safety with the lateral controls 
only connected with the device and the pilot 
devoting all his time to the rudder. During 
the tests the usual ailerons which prevent 
“slide slipping” and “skidding,” both of which 
are the dread of even the experienced pilot, 
were sealed and the military aeroplane used 
neither slipped nor skidded. 


Hitherto the control of an aeroplane has 
been maintained by the ailerons, which are 
turned up or down as the machine flies, and 
the pressure of the air striking the wing tip as 
it is deflected by the pilot maintains the aero- 
plane on an even keel. The ailerons, or wing 
tips, are connected with the steering gear by 
wires and are operated by the pilot. In the 
case of the new Martin stabilizer there are. no 
wires, the auxiliary planes of the stabilizer 
operating automatically according to . the . mo- 
tions of the aeroplane, always bringing it to 
an even keel. In the Mineola tests it was the 
first time that an aeroplane had been flown 
without the ailerons controlled by the pilot. 

A new stabilizer was reported, Dec 9, to 
have been perfected by Orville Wright It 
was said that it substantially rejected the 
gyroscope, heretofore always deemed neces- 
sary as a fundamental. Instead, it entered the 
domain of electricity. By a unique arrange- 
ment of batteries, augmented by a pendulum 
swinging in a liquid bath and a minor pro- 
peller placed almost directly over the pilot’s 
head, absolute, unswearving, automatic stabil- 
ity was said to be maintained. 

— Wanamaker trans -Atlantic flight 

Rodman Wanamaker announced, Apr 1, 
that he had ordered a hydroaeroplane of great 
size and power and would attempt to fly 
across the Atlantic ocean during the coming 
summer in a single uninterrupted flight. He 
planned to accomplish the journey in 30 
hours. The design of the aircraft was differ- 
ent from anything yet constructed and it 
would be - the largest ever built. Equipped 
with six twelve-cylinder motors of 300 horse- 
power, with a total of 1800, the machine 
would be capable of making 100 miles an 
hour and would carry a crew of six. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

The annual agricultural bill, carrying ap- 
proximately $24,000,000, was passed by the 
Senate July 12 in virtually the same form as 
passed by the House. It contained provisions 
for Federal grain inspection and licensing of 
grain warehouses and levied a tax of 2 cents 
a pound on cotton sold for future delivery. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

See 

Rural credits 

AGRICULTURE 

A report issued in June by the Department 
of Agriculture declared that American far- 
mers wasted corn fodder and straw amounting 
to about $102,860,000 each year. The Depart- 
ment reported : 

“In 1914 about 120,000,000 tons of straw was 
produced. Of this, 55 per cent, was fed to 
live stock, 15 per cent, was burned, 8 per cent 
sold, and 22 per cent, plowed under or other- 
wise disposed of. Greater publicity concern- 
ing the value of straw, its use as a filler in 
commercial feeds, and in various manu- 
factures might aid somewhat in prevent- 
ing its waste. Corn stover produced 
is estimated at 245,253,000 tons, of 
which 81.5 per cent was fed to cattle 
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and other stock. No data were obtained as to 
the percentage of this amount (81.5 per cent.) 
wasted in feeding. At least 35 per cent, of 
this total amount represents an actual waste. 
This waste can be checked through the use of 
better methods for feeding fodder and stover, 
and it can be almost entirely stopped through 
the use of silos. Of the total amount of 
stover produced, 3.7 per cent, was burned, 10.2 
per cent, plowed under, and the rest sold or 
disposed of in other ways. Not only the fod- 
der burned is wasted, but the fodder plowed 
under would also largely come under this cate- 
gory, as it is permitted to stand in the field 
until spring, and by that time has lost much 
of its fertilizing value through loss of leaves 
and leaching. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the advantage of using as large 
an amount as possible of these materials for 
silage. Only 8.1 per cent, of the corn acre- 
age is now used in this way. 

“To feed the large quantities of straw and 
stover now wasted would necessitate the feed- 
ing of large quantities of concentrated feeds 
which are now disposed of in a less economical 
manner. For instance, more than 810,000 tons 
of cottonseed meal were used in six Southern 
States in 1914 for fertilizer. If this had been 
fed to live stock and the manure used for 
fertilizer the value of the meal would have 
been increased from 50 to 85 per cent. This 
is true of all the oil meals used for both fer- 
tilizer and feeding purposes. The food value 
of these concentrated protein materials can be 
further increased through the more extensive 
use of silage/* 

See also 
Crops 
Fertilizer 
Farms and farming 
National Agricultural Society. 

Rural credits 
“Soil Science” 

United States— Dept, of Agriculture 

AKED, Rev. Charles F. 

Rev. Charles F. Aked who resigned the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational Church, 
San Francisco, to join the Ford peace party, 
failed, Sept 6, to obtain the two-thirds vote 
necessary for his reinstatement, altho he 
offered to return at a lower salary. His suc- 
cessor had not yet been chosen. 

See also 

Ford Neutral Peace Conference 

ALAND ISLANDS FORTIFICATIONS 

The question of, the fortification by Russia 
of the Aland Islands, the Finnish group lying 
between the gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic 
Sea off the east coast of Sweden, came up 
in May in the Swedish Parliament. 

When the European war broke out the 
islands were not fortified, but it was regarded 
in Sweden as quite natural that the Russians 
should take steps to meet any German naval 
diversion against them. The strategic im- 
portance of the Alands is beyond question. 
Properly fortified they form virtually an im- 
passable barrier between the Baltic and the 
Gulf of Bothnia and provide a naval base 


commanding the entrance to the gulf of Fin- 
land. 

The principal island of the group is only 
two hours’ run from the Swedish coast and 
about six hours from Stockholm. 

The question was raised as to whether 
Russia at the end of the war would submit 
again to the North Sea-Baltic treaty of 1908, 
according to which the Alands should not be 
fortified nor used for military establishments 
or garrisons of any sort. 

In both chambers of the Riksdag state- 
ments were made, May 17, on behalf of the 
Swedish Government that if Sweden had re- 
cently witnessed a crisis during which she 
was on the verge of war that period had 
definitely passed. 

Apprehension of the Swedish Government 
was removed through the good offices of 
Great Britain. France asked Russia for par- 
ticulars on behalf of Sweden, and Russia 
readily gave complete and unqualified assur- 
ances that any defenses erected on the islands 
would be purely for emergencies of the Euro- 
pean war, and that any such military works 
would be removed at the end of hostilities. 
The good feeling that arose between Sweden 
and Great Britain as a result of these discus- 
sions brought about an understanding regard- 
ing trade between England and Sweden, in 
accordance with which it was expected that 
Sweden would make large concessions with 
regard to pulp exports, and that Great Britain 
would yield in a similar manner in coal ex- 
ports. 

ALASKA 

See 

Katmai 

Prohibition — Alaska 
Railroad s — Alaska 
Strikes — Alaska 

— Travel and discovery 

That part of central Alaska lying between 
the Yukon and the lower course of the Koyu- 
kuk River, a right tributary, was until re- 
cently but little known. In 1913 it was ex- 
plored by H,. M. Eakin, and his results are 
presented in a report entitled f *The Yukon- 
Koyukuk Region/* issued as U. S. Geological 
Survey Bulletin 631. The region is essentially 
of rolling upland above which rise some higher 
mountain masses reaching altitudes of 500b 
to 6000 feet. This upland is broken by broad 
valleys and lowlands. The mountain slopes 
are clothed with spruce trees up to altitudes 
of 2000 feet Spruce and birch also cover the 
lowlands. Above timber line the vegetation 
is chiefly moss. The timbered areas, notably 
in the lowlands, are broken by meadows cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of grass. Moose, 
caribou, and bear still roam over much of this 
region, which is seldom visited by white men. 
No important mineral resources have been 
found in the Yukon-Koyukuk region, but many 
of the stream gravels carry some fine colors 
of gold. That some of these deposits are of 
commercial importance is shown by the fact 
that the placers of the Indian River district; 
which lie in the Yukon-Koyukuk region, have 
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for several years been mined on a small scale. 
It is, not improbable that other commercial 
placers may be found in the region, but the 
prospecting thus far done does not indicate 
the presence of any very rich deposits (U. S. 
Geol. Surv. Press Bull. No. 294). 

“ALAUNIA,” Destruction of the 

The steamship Alaunia , of the Cunard line, 
was sunk by a mine in the British Channel. 
Oct 9, after discharging her 243 passengers at 
Falmouth. She was proceeding to London 
with a cargo of about 10,000 tons, mostly 
contraband, but containing no explosives. The 
sinking may have been due to a floating mine 
or to one planted by an enemy submarine. 
The Alaunia was comparatively new, of 13,403 
gross tonnage. Two of the crew were re- 
ported missing. 

ALBANIA 

See 

Essad Pacha 

ALBERT FREDERICK ARTHUR 
GEORGE, Prince 

Prince Albert, second son of King George 
of England, was invalided home, Sept 17, on 
account of an abdominal abscess. 

“ALCANTARA” ENGAGEMENT 

See 

“GREIF”-“ALACANTARA” ENGAGEMENT 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
* — Customs duties 

The Commissioners of Internal Revenue 
issued an order to collectors of internal reve- 
nue and others concerned, Sept 18, to the ef- 
fect that brewers must be warned that bever- 
ages are not non-taxable unless the alcoholic 
content thereof constantly remains below the 
limit of one-half of 1 per cent by volume 
untfl it is actually consumed. Violators will 
be liable to tax, forfeiture of the packages 
and prosecution. 

ALINGTON, Rev. Cyril Argentine 

See 

Eton 

ALLEN CLAN 

Jasper (Jack) Allen, last of the noted Allen 
clan of Carroll County, was shot and killed 
Mar 1 7 in the home of Mrs. Roberta Martin, 
five miles from Mount Airy, N. C., by Will 
McGraw, a blockader. ' He was 50 years old. 

The killing of Jack Allen raised the total of 
deaths resulting from the “shooting up” of the 
Carroll County Court at Hills ville, Va., on 
Mar 14, 1912, to eight. Five persons were 
killed in the little mountain town court room 
when the feudists, led by the Allens, attacked 
the court with revolvers and pump guns. They 
were Judge Thornton L. Massie, one of the 
most prominent jurists in Virginia, who pre- 
sided at the trial; County Prosecutor William 
M. Foster, Sheriff Lewis A. Webb, Augustus 
Flower, a juror, and Elizabeth Ayers, a wit- 
ness at the trial. 

For this crime two of the Allens were exe- 
cuted on March 28, 1913, six others received 
long terms of imprisonment, one was acquitted 
and one turned state's evidence. 


A trivial incident led to the “shooting up” of 
the court. Two members of the clan were 
arrested for disorderly conduct growing out 
of a church meeting at which the minister was 
‘‘beaten up.” Floyd Allen in turn “beat up” 
the Deputy Sheriff who had the two men in 
charge. For this he was about to receive one 
year in prison when eight members of the 
clan began firing as the judge rose to pro- 
nounce sentence. 

ALLIED ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The conference of the Entente Allies for 
discussion of economic and commercial ques- 
tions assembled in Paris Apr 20. It was 
attended by many distinguished delegates, in- 
cluding a number of cabinet ministers from 
the various countries. President Poincare pre- 
sided at the opening. The principal topic of 
discussion was mutual exchange of commodi- 
ties under a tariff system favorable to the 
Allied nations. 

Premier Hughes, of Australia, a delegate, 
took an advanced position for a joint tariff 
system which would establish minimum rates 
among the Allies and their colonies, reasonable 
rates for neutrals, and strong discrimination 
against all dealings with hostile countries. 
Other subjects taken up were: 

1. An understanding concerning all legislation in- 
tended to regulate commercial relations among the 
belligerents, such as the execution of contracts, the 
recovery of credits, sequestration of goods and the 
subject of patents. 

2. Precautionary measures to be taken against inva- 
sion of Allied countries by German products after 
the passage from the state of war to the state of 
peace. 

3. Reparation of war damages. 

4. Reduction of postal, telegraphic and telephone 
rates among the Allied countries. 

5. Agreements relative to the international trans- 
port of goods. 

6. Creation of an international patent office. 

7. The commercial regime of the colonies of the 
Allied countries. 

8. Internationalization of laws concerning stock 
companies. 

9. Measures intended to reduce metallic circulation 
through an international chamber of compensation and 
postal check system. 

10. Uniform principles to be inscribed in the laws 
relative to false designation of merchandise. 

11. Failures. 

12. Legislation regarding the loss and theft of bond# 
payable to bearer. 


The economic conference of the Allies held 
sessions in Paris from June 14 to June 17. A 
permanent economic committee, formed as the 
result of the conference, held its first meeting 
June 21, under the presidency of Denys Cochin. 
Bosseront Danglade, the French diplomat, was 
appointed general secretary of the new organi- 
zation. The following measures were adopted 
by the conference : 

A.— MEASURES FOR DURATION' OF THE WAR 

i. Unification of laws and regulations prohibiting 
trading with the enemy as follows: 

The Allies will forbid their nationals and all per- 
sons residing in their territory all commerce with: 

Inhabitants of enemy countries of whatever na- 
tionality. 

Enemy subjects wherever resident. 

Individuals, commercial houses, and companies whose 
business is controlled entirely or in part by enemy 
subjects or which are subject to enemy influences, 
and who will be listed. 

They will prohibit the entry into their territory of 
all merchandise originating m or coming from an 
enemy country. 
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Endeavor will fee made to establish a system for 
cancelling contracts entered into with enemy subjects 
and detrimental to national interests, 

2 . Commercial houses owned or exploited by enemy 
subjects on territory of the Allies will be placed under 
sequestration or control. Measures will be taken to 
liquidate certain of these houses as well as their 
merchandise, the sums thus realized, remaining under 
sequestration or control. 

3. Besides the prohibition of exportation rendered 
necessary by the internal condition of each ally, they 
will complete not only in their territory, but also in 
their dominion, protectorates, and colonies, the meas- 
ures already taken against provisioning the enemy. 

By unifying lists of contraband of war and prohibi- 
tions of export, and especially in prohibiting the ex- 
portation of all merchandise declared as absolute or 
conditional contraband of war. 

By subordinating the granting of authorization for 
export to neutral countries whenever such exportation 
might be effected to enemy territory either by creating 
a controlling board in these countries through mutual 
agreement of the Allies or by special guarantees, such 
as limiting the quantity exported, consul control, etc. 

B. — TRANSITORY MEASURES FOR THE COMMERCIAL, IN- 
DUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND MARITIME PERIOD OF RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE ^ ALLIED COUNTRIES 

1. Proclaiming their solidarity for the restoration of 
the countries, victims of destruction, spoilation, and 
abusive requisition, decide to investigate in common 
the means of restoring to such countries as a special 
privilege or of aiding them to renew^ their raw ma- 
terial, industrial and agricultural machinery, livestock, 
and merchant marine. 

2 . Noting that the war has terminated all the treaties 
of commerce which united them with the enemy 
powers, and considering that it is essential that during 
the period of economic reconstruction which will fol- 
low the cessation of hostilities, the liberty of none of 
the Allies shall be hampered by the possible pretension 
on the part of the enemy powers of a claim to the most 
favored nation treatment, the Allies agree that the 
benefit of this treatment shall not be accorded to such 
powers during a number of years which shall be de- 
cided by means of a mutual understanding between 
the Allies 

The Allies mutually agree for a number of years, 
and in the greatest measure possible, to provide com- 
pensating outlets in such cases where disadvantageous 
consequences may result for the commerce by the 
application of the agreement mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

3. The Allies declare themselves united in preserving 
for the allied countries in preference to all others 
their natural resources during the period of commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime reconstruc- 
tion, and to this end they agree to establish special 
arrangements ’which will facilitate an exchange of re- 
sources. 

4. In order to protect their commerce, industries, 
agriculture, and navigation against an economic depres- 
sion resulting from dumping, or against any other un- 
fair method of competition, the Allies decide to come 
to an agreement to fix a period of time during which 
the commerce of the enemy powers shall be subjected 
either to prohibition or to a special system which shall 
be efficacious. The Allies shall reach an understand- 
ing by diplomatic channels regarding the special regu- 
lations to be imposed during the period above men- 
tioned upon ships of the enemy powers. 

5. The Allies shall seek measures to be taken in 
common or separately to prevent the exercise in their 
territories by enemy subjects of certain industries or 
professions of interest to the national defense or 
economic independence. 

C. PERMANENT MEASURES OF MUTUAL AID AND 

COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE ALLIES 

The Allies are resolved to take without delay the 
necessary measures to rid themselves of dependence 
on enemy countries as regards raw material and manu- 
factured articles which are essential to the normal 
development of their economic activity. 

These measures should tend to assure the independ- 
ence of the Allies not only regarding those matters 
concerning the sources of supply, but also those touch- 
ing the financial, commercial, and maritime organiza- 
tion. 

In order to carry out their resolution, the Allies 
will adopt such means as seem to them most appro- 
priate according to the nature of the merchandise and 
following the principles which govern the economic 
policies. 


Especially they may have recourse to subsidized 
enterprise under the direction or control of the gov- 
ernments themselves, or to payment to encourage 
scientific and technical researches, the development af 
industries and natural resources, or to customs tariffs, 
or to temporary or permanent prohibitions, or even 
to a combination of these various means. 

Whatever means may be adopted, the end sought 
by the Allies is to increase in large measure the 
production of the whole of their territory, so that they 
may maintain and develop their economic situation, 
and independence with respect ,to the enemy. 

So as to permit a reciprocal sale of their products, 
the Allies engage to take measures destined to facili- 
tate exchange thereof as much by the establishment 
of direct and rapid services of transportation by land 
and sea at reduced rates as by the development and 
amelioration of postal, telegraph and other communi- 
cations. 

The Allies agree to bring together technical dele- 
gates to prepare measures suitable to unify as much 
as possible their laws concerning patents, marks, or 
origins, and trade-marks. 

The Allies will adopt, in regard to the inventions, 
trade-marks, literary, and artistic works created during 
the war in an enemy country, a system as uniform as 
possible and applicable after the cessation of hostilities. 
This system shall be elaborated by the technical dele- 
gates of the Allies. 

D. — The representatives of the allied governments, 
realizing their need for common defense against the 
enemy have resolved to adopt a similar economic 
policy under conditions determined by resolutions 
taken, and recognizing that the efficiency of this policy 
depends absolutely upon the immediate putting into 
effect of these resolutions, agree to recommend their 
respective governments to take without delay all suit- 
able measures for enabling this policy to produce im- 
mediately its full and entire effect, and to communi- 
cate to each other the decisions reached for the attain- 
ment of this purpose. 

The United States Senate, June 29, on mo- 
tion of Senator Stone, of Missouri, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ranking member of the Committee on Finance, 
adopted a resolution calling on President Wil- 
son to acquaint the Senate, if possible, with the 
meaning and the extent of the trade agreement 
reached in Paris by authorized representatives 
of the Entente Allies. 


Premier Asquith stated in the House of 
Commons, July 12, that the British govern- 
ment had approved the resolutions passed in 
Paris, June 17, by the Allied Economic Con- 
ference. 

Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Finance Ministers of France, 
Russia and Italy had a series of conferences 
in London on July 14, 15, and in conjunction 
with the Ministers of Munitions of the United 
Kingdom and France and Gen. Belaieff, chief 
of the General Staff of Russia, discussed the 
financial measures necessary to meet the mili- 
tary and other requirements of the several 
governments in the joint interests of the allied 
Powers. McKinnon Wood, Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Lord Reading, Lord 
Chief Justice, and the governor of the Bank 
of England also attended. 

An agreement concerning the combined in- 
terests_ of the four Powers was readied with 
the object of co-ordinating further their joint 
arrangements for supplies and finance. Sepa- 
rate financial agreements between the United 
Kingdom and France and Italy, respectively, 
were also concluded, and a discussion with 
the Russian Minister of Finance was initiated 
July 17., 

Premier Asquith appointed a committee, 
July 18, to’ consider Great Britain's commercial 
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and industrial policy after the war in the light 
of the resolutions adopted by the Paris Eco- 
nomic Conference, Baron Balfour, of Bur- 
leigh, was chairman of the committee, the 
membership of which included Arthur J. Bal- 
four and a number of prominent economists. 

The first move in a campaign to prevent 
the commercial invasion of the United States, 
after the war, was made July io, when Sena- 
tor Stone interrupted the consideration of the 
Agricultural appropriation bill to submit a 
report of the Allied Economic Conference 
and to call attention to the necessary attitude 
of the United States following the end of the 
war toward the trade arrangements which the 
victorious powers might enforce upon the 
commerce of Europe. Senator Lodge followed 
Senator Stone with a demand that the State 
Department be asked to get all possible in- 
formation in regard to what the Central 
Powers purposed to do to protect themselves 
commercially after the war. 

In the House of Commons, Aug 2, Mr. 
Asquith discussed at length the objects sought 
to be accomplished by the adoption of the 
Paris Economic Conference resolutions. He 
explained why Great Britain and her Allies 
would be forced to wage a commercial war 
against Germany following the conclusion of 
the present military hostilities. 

ALLIED LABOR CONGRESS 

In June the General Confederation of Labor 
called an international labor congress of the 
allied countries to meet in London on July 5, 
French, British, Belgian, Italian, Russian and 
Portuguese labor organizations were to be rep- 
resented at the congress, which was to con- 
sider many labor questions in the allied coun- 
tries, The congress was regarded as a sequel 
to the recent allied economic conference. 


The conference of representatives of the 
trade unionists of the allied countries, arranged 
by the French Labor Confederation, was held 
in Leeds, England, July 5. The session was 
private, and was presided over by James 
O’Grady, labor Member of Parliament, A 
communication issued to the press stated that 
plans had been considered to neutralize the 
personnel and location of the International 
union by removing its headquarters from 
Berlin to Switzerland. Geneva was favored 
as against Berne, the Swiss capital being sus- 
pected of being under German influence, A 
proposal by an American Federation of Labor 
representative that a meeting of organized 
labor should be held at the same time and 
place as the peace conference was opposed by 
the English delegates as impracticable and 
liable to lay the labor movement open to ridi- 
cule. The proposal was rejected after a dis- 
cussion in which it was supported by the 
French delegates. The question of the free- 
dom of the sea was discussed on the French 
proposal that freedom should be maintained 
after the war. The English delegates stoutly 
.opposed this, saying that they would not tol- 
erate anything which would jeopardize Eng- 
land's food supply by interfering with the 
power of the British fleet. They •maintained 


that, as far as England was concerned, the 
seas were free before the war and would con- 
tinue free thereafter. The resolution was 
withdrawn. 

ALUMINUM 
— Production . 

United States 

In 1883, says The Outlook for Nov 8, the 
total production of aluminum in the United 
States was eighty-three pounds; in 1014 the 
output amounted to eighty million pounds; 
in 1916 a production exceeding two hundred 
million pounds is predicted. The greatest use 
for aluminum is probably in the manufacture 
of kitchen ware, but it is being more and 
more used in making jewelry, fancy articles, 
machine bearings, automobile parts, etc., and is 
supplanting copper in many industries on ac- 
count of the excessive cost of that metal 

ALUNITE 

See 

Potash - -Production fkom alunitf 
AMAZON RIVER 
—Archaeology and Ethnology 

After a three-year exploring expedition 
along the Amazon in Brazil, Dr, William C 
Farahee, head of the University Museum of 
Philadelphia, returned to that city July 2. 

Dr. Farabee’s expedition reached Para* at 
the mouth of the Amazon River, on June 23, 
i<H3, and established headquarters in the 
American consulate. Several voyages were 
made up the main stream and side rivers of 
the Amazon and into the interior regions 
between the rivers. The first trip was made 
to the tribes in the highlands of northern 
Brazil ami Southern British Guinea. The ex- 
pedition traveled by steamship and launch up 
the Amazon, Negro and Blanco rivers to Boa 
Vista, from which place the trip was made by 
canoe up the Urarictiera, Majuri and M a rack 
rivers. Physical measurements, photographs 
and vocabularies were obtained amt mg the 
Macithi, Wapisiana, Porokoto, Xapara and 
Asumara tribes, .The expedition proceeded 
southward in Brazil almost to the equator* and 
then east and north along numerous streams 
of the Tromhetns River* Then it passed over 
the divide into the Courantvne, and descended 
that river to its month. Research work was 
done among many Indian tribes* some of which 
had never before seen a white man and were 
unacquainted with matches, guns and clothing 
as used by civilised man. 

The second journey was made up the Ama- 
zon for about three thousand miles into Peru, 
large collections were made among the Co- 
ncho, Shipbo, Coeama and Yahua Indians. 
The Gmchos are famous in Brazil for their 
pottery. 

The third journey was up the Purus and 
Yacu rivers. Studies were made among the 
Guyana*, Jamanmdb* Butrinas. Nawisimn and 
Caehitma tribes. The fourth journey was tip 
the Tapnjos to the frontier of Matt h Grown* 
and the last journey to the ituper Maraca. 

Besides ethnological work among some 
thirty Indian tribes, many of whom were 
known only by name to science, archmnlogic&I 
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excavations were carried out in many places 
along the Amazon and on the islands near its 
mouth. Several village sites were explored 
in the highlands back of Santarem, on the 
south side of the river and 400 miles up. 

Near the river Maraca burial urns in the 
form of man were found in’ the clefts oi 
rocks. Among clumps of trees in the high 
campos of Mazagoa were found urns resting 
on top of the ground, never having been 
buried. 

Marajo, the large island in the mouth of 
the Amazon, has many ancient burial mounds. 
Several were excavated, the. largest of which 
were 20 feet high and 600 feet long. A great 
quantity of pottery was found, but no metal 
or Hint implements, and only a few imple- 
ments of stone. The most interesting things 
were the “tangas,” the small incised plates 
and cups, and the very large, beautifully 
painted burial urns, of which some were three 
feet high and three feet across and had con- 
tained two bodies. 

AMBASSADORS 

Dumba, Constantin Theodor 
Klkus, Abram 1. 

Francis, David R. 

Fuad Bey 

Moroent ir au, Henry 

Tarnowski, Count Adam von Tarnow 

Van Dyke, Henry 

AMBRINE 

A new preparation, called “Ambrine,” for 
the treatment of burns and frozen limbs is 
described in the Outlook , Aug 2, The mix- 
ture is wax, paraffin and resin heated to 120 0 
C and applied with a brush, or sprayed on 
with a small pump. The wax covering thus 
formed excludes the air and moisture and 
permits the new skin to form. The treatment, 
which is painless, is the discovery of Dr. 
Bartlie de Sand fort, Hopital St. Nicholas, 
Issy-les-Moulineaux, Pres Paris. Further de- 
tails are awaited, 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 

Ju M u JEU AC 

Barrett Wendell, professor of English at 
Harvard University, and Gari Melchers, 
painter, were elected members of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters at the an- 
nual meeting of the academy, Nov 15. They 
filled the vacancies < caused by the deaths of 
James Whitcomb Riley and Henry James. As 
the death of William M. Chase occurred with- 
in thirty days of the election, his seat among 
the fifty ‘‘immortals" would not be filled until 
the coming year’s meeting* 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
a New York corporation, obtained permission, 
Nov 22, to consolidate with the corporation 
of the same name and membership, organized 
on Apr 1 7 under a federal charter. 

AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL 

The first annual report, covering the first 
twelve months of the work of the hospital, 
with a supplementary report bringing it up 
to Feb, 1916, was made public Apr 2. 


“Beginning,” says the report, “with accom- 
modations for 200 wounded in the American. 
Hospital, just outside Paris, the service has 
grown until now there are accommodations 
for more than 600 in the main hospital and 
available beds in near-by hospitals for 600 
to 800 patients who have been taken from 
the American Ambulance and who are visited 
regularly by American Ambulance surgeons. 
There are now about 165 motor ambulances 
of the American Ambulance serving in the 
field and in Paris. So great has been the 
demand for this service that a new field sec- 
tion of 25 ambulances is soon to be added. 
All the drivers are volunteers and most of 
them are American college men. They are 
often under fire* Thirty-one have received 
the ‘croix de guerre’ for gallant conduct. ^ 

“At present the committee is maintaining 
hospitals with a capacity of more than 1500 
beds, while its motor ambulance service, the 
finest in -Europe, had up to Feb 1 transported 
from the battle fronts to hospitals more than 

105.000 badly _ wounded soldiers. . The in- 
creased activities due to the casualties of the 
battle of Verdun, brought this total to about 

125.000 men. 

“The expense of the American Ambulance 
Plospital service amounts to about $500,000 
yearly, the expenses of the Paris service 
alone reaching more than $1000 a day. The 
work, which has enlisted the services of some 
of the most eminent American surgeons, is 
almost entirely volunteer work, and the daily 
cost of a patient at the American Ambulance 
is considerably lower than the daily cost of 
a patient at the cheapest of the New York 
City hospitals. 

“All the expenses of the American Am- 
bulance are borne by American contributions. 
The administration in this country is in the 
hands of an American committee, of which 
Mrs. Robert Bacon is chairman. There are 
branch committees in several of the principal 
cities in the United States.” 

All contributions should be sent to J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who will forward them to the 
American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Judge Rose, of the United States District 
Court, in Baltimore, rendered a novel opinion, 
Feb 23, in the government’s suit against the 
American Can Company, in which he issued 
neither decree of dismissal of the case, nor 
order for the dissolution of the company. In- 
stead, he announced that he would retain the 
bill and jurisdiction in the matter. 

The government maintained that the com- 
pany was an illegal combination in restraint 
of trade under the provisions of the Sherman 
law. Judge Rose found that the company was 
illegally formed and still was existing under 
the powers thereby acquired, but with less 
control of the trade, and he doubted the 
effectiveness or value of a dissolution at this 
time. Pie found that it had not been guilty 
of vicious practices within the last few years, 
but that some of the charges of unfair prac- 
tices in the past were sustained. Others, how- 
ever, were not sustained. The court said the 
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government could ask further remedy if there 
should be a “renewal of monopolistic or re- 
straint of trade practices.” The court would 
take the course indicated unless one or the 
other of the parties insisted on his entering 
such a final decree as would enable them to 
seek at once a review by a higher tribunal. 

Before announcing his conclusion, Judge 
Rose stated that he was “frankly reluctant to 
destroy so finely adjusted an industrial ma- 
chine as the record shows defendant to he, 
yet the government, too, has its rights and has 
thus far been properly insistent upon them.” 

Tn addition to the parent concern and nine 
subsidiary corporations, including the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company of Honolulu, 
there were twenty-seven individuals included 
among the defendants. 


Assistant United States Attorney-General 
Todd filed in the United States Court in 
Baltimore, May i, a motion for a decree in 
the American Can Company anti-trust suit. 
The motion sought to have the company de- 
clared a combination in restraint of trade, to 
have it dissolved and to have the Federal 
Trade Commission work out the dissolution 
plan. To prevent a defect such as has been 
hinted was in ihc Standard Oil decree, Mr. 
Todd asked that, the American Can Company 
owners be enjoined from holding stock In 
more than one of the companies. 


In the United States District; Court, at Bal- 
timore, Aug 17, the government filed notice 
of appeal from the decision of Judge Rose in 
the suit of the government against the Ameri- 
can Can Company. The case will go to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

See 

ClIKM 1 5 TRY 

AMERICAN CONGRESS FOR THE 
CHILD, FIRST 

The proposed congress to be held at Buenos 
Aires, ^ Argentina, in July, 10 ib, was due to 
the initiative of the National Congress for 
the Child, convened in Buenos Aires on Oct 
19 , 1913 , which by a resolution determined to 
emphasize the importance of welfare activi- 
ties in behalf of children, in connection with 
the centenary celebration of the independence 
o f Argentina. 

The congress was to be organized in seven 
sections as follows ; Law, hygiene, psychology, 
education, assistance to the mother and the 
child, sociology, and industrial legislation, An 
exposition was to be held in conjunction with 
the discussions. 

Applications for membership should he ad- 
dressed to the president of the executive com- 
mittee, Dra, Julieta Lanteri Rensbaw, Ks- 
tacion Florida (F, C. f. A), Buenos Aires, 
accompanied by the membership fee, $5 for 
non-professionals and $2,50 for educators and 
students. 


AMERICAN ELECTROCHEMICAL 
SOCIETY 

Sec 

Chemistry 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

In the annual report of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, pro 
sent eel in Baltimore, Nov 13, to the federa- 
tion’s thirty-sixth annual convention, the mem- 
bership of the federation was given at j.oy t,- 
836 on Sept 30, the close of the fiscal year, an 
increase of about 125,000 over the previous 
year and of more than 1,800,000 in the nine- 
teen years of its existence. 'There were 21,711 
local unions in the federation and 45 stale 
federations. Receipts for the year were given 
as $404,407, with a cash balance at its close of 
$80,300. 

In discussing international labor relations, 
the report spoke of the effort to have a world 
labor congress held at the time and place of 
the holding of a world peace congress at the 
end of the European war, and the rejection of 
the suggestion by organized labor* in Great 
Britain anti Germany, which ‘'necessarily re- 
quires that our proposition he abandoned,” 
This attitude led to the adoption of this sug- 
gestion by the council : 


“Since the first proposal submitted by the Ammom 
Federation of Labor to the labor organi/aimm of 
Europe has been definitely rejected by them, we *utg 
Rest that the organized labor movements of those 
countries that shall participate tit the getter d peace 
conference to determine terms and conditions of pence 
at the close of the war shall urge upon their respec- 
tive governments that the wage earners shall he rrpre 
sented in an official commission from then* respective 
countries, 

“The same policy ought to he pursued dso hv 
organized labor movements of neuuat countries if u 
shall be determined that neutral countries also will 
participate in the general peace conference . 11 

In discussing Ban- American labor relations, 
the report detailed conference*, in Washington 
during the summer between President t ; nm 
pens anti other officers of the American Fed 
f ration and representatives of organized labor 
in Mexico when the relations between the two 
countries were “most critical* 1 The report 
suggested that a Bam American Federation “is 
not only possible, hut necessary,” 

Reviewing anti-trust and injunction tegttht* 
tin n. the report said : 

“The enactment of the labor ot the t'Uy 

tun aim-trust act ban furred » mplovtus who wish m twr 
antitrust leglntatum and the iniwietive prom* m 4 »slv 
them in defeating the efforts of eimdnveri tn nmsre 
higher wages and better cmnUtnms ui wnsk *0 transfer 
their effort# from federal to state emuH. I* hr result 
rimkes inereanmjdy important the ttrrr**it> for the 
enactment of state laws to pi event tlm itm#r of 
judicial agencies and the privet nimt of legHlmm* to 
exclusive service in Mudf of employe! 1 Viw mr,n 
Jo which writs of Injunction amt and trust legmkthm 
have been put have made them virtually if rdmbr caking 
institutions and umoft-destro), in# ageneicM, Kuril 4 
condition is .subversive to proper respect f« f tmt 
governmental Inatitutbms and to die Republic 


in connection with decisions affecting labor 
by the federal courts, the report referred to 
the noted Danbury batters* easel 
“The great wrong that wmi dime in the Danbury 
nutters ease tuny hr eradicated after long yearn. The 
aged, infirm, Danbury butters have been ordered t*« 
my the ShyMt award chimed by the Amidlnyrmt 
Association. The shadow of the hattm* ea»u\ whirls 
for yearn buna like a threatening pap me , r the tabor 
movement, stitl has power in n tenaeed* 
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^ Speaking of the eight-hour law passed by 
Congress to avert the recently threatened rail- 
road strike, the report said : 

“For nearly a century the labor movement of 
America has conducted a campaign for the establish" 
meat of a maximum eight-hour work day," and char- 
acteuzes the legislation by Congress as a “notable 
movement." It says the eight-hour day was estab- 
lished “as a primary step in conseiving the lives and 
the working powei of wage-earners." 

In taking the position that the principle of 
the eight-hour day should be conceded as a 
right that ought not to be arbitrated, the re- 
port said : 

“Neither President Wilson nor the railway brother- 
hoods rejected the principle of arbitration, as the rail- 
road presidents have wiongfully claimed. Those mat- 
ters are arbitrable which concern property and prop- 
erty rights." 

Discussing President Wilson’s proposals for 
legislation, the report said an essential feature 
was the creation of “compulsory governmental 
institutions^ to regulate industrial relations in 
an occupation not owned or operated by the 
government itself. It is a revolutionary pro- 
position, totally out of harmony with our pre- 
vailing institutions and out of harmony with 
our philosophy of government/’ 

The American Federation of Labor, by a 
unanimous vote, declared, Nov 17, against that 
provision of President Wilson’s legislative pro- 
gram “making illegal any railroad strike or 
lockout prior to the investigation of the merits 
of the case.” 

The rcholution declared it to be “a revolutionary 
proposition totally out of harmony with our prevail- 
ing institutions and out of harmony with our philoso- 
phy of government," insisting that its purpose was ‘‘to 
compel railroad men to work even against their will," 
arid that it "subjects wage-earners to involuntary 
servitude. “ 

“Such 11 law, providing for making criminals of 
turn who cease work during the period of compulsory 
investigation of industrial disputes, would not prevent 
strikes. It would only make strikes illegal and strikers 
criminals. It would revive again the old conspiracy 
laws," 

At a secret meeting in Washington, D. C, 
Nov 19, an amalgamation was effected between 
the four brotherhoods of railway trainmen and 
the twelve unions of other railway workers 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, the object of the amalgamation being 
to make an organized effort to obtain the 
eight-hour workday for all railway employees. 
The brotherhoods did not agree to join the 
Federation of Labor, and the railway unions 
in the federation did not agree to affiliate 
themselves with the brotherhoods, but it was 
emphasized t that in all matters affecting the 
attainment of the eight-hour day in every or- 
ganized department of railway employees the 
four brotherhoods and the twelve unions 
would work together. About 300,000 railway 
workers, in addition to the 400,000 trainmen 
who are members of the four brotherhoods, 
were affected by the agreement. 

Organized labor forces of the country, Nov 
20, avowed extreme hostility to the writ of 
injunction as a means of stopping a strike. 
First a resolution was adopted unanimously 
at the morning session of the convention, 
urging organized labor everywhere to make 
the injunction question “the paramount issue 


in all of their future political activities/’ 

A more radical step was taken at the after- 
noon session, when the committee on the ex- 
ecutive council’s report took up that feature 
of the report dealing with the decisions of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court classify- 
ing labor as property. The committee submit- 
ted and the convention unanimously adopted a 
recommendation “that any injunction dealing 
with the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee and based on the dictum that labor is 
property be disregarded, let the consequences 
he what they may.” 

See also 

Wilson, Woodrow, Oct 21 

AMERICAN FOREIGN SECURITIES CO. 

Sec 

France — Finance 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

See 

International law 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPO- 
RATION 

At the first annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American International Corpo- 
ration, Dec 6, Charles A. Stone presented a 
report reviewing the organization of the cor- 
poration and its activities from Nov 23, 1915, 
to Dec 1, 1916. It was shown that during that' 
period a surplus estimated at $2,231,495 was 
earned. This figure did not include the ap- 
preciation in investments in the stocks and 
bonds of other companies and of Govern- 
ments except so far as such securities had 
been placed or otherwise disposed of. Of the 
surplus, a dividend of 75 cents was declared 
on both the preferred and common stocks, 
payable to stockholders of record Dec 15. 

There were submitted to the corporation 
1230 propositions from all parts of the world, 
hut chiefly from European countries, South 
America and the United States, These propo- 
sitxons were cataloged as follows: Relating 
to agriculture, 143; commerce and industries, 

13; financing, 90; manufacturing, 201; mer- 
chandising, 139; mining, 185; public utilities, 
127; transportation and communication, 332. 
Of these, 917 were turned clown, while 313 
.had yet to be acted upon. 

Of the corporation’s recent acquisition of 
Urn New York Shipbuilding Company, along 
with tlu^ International Mercantile Marine and 
W. R. Grace & Co., the report explained the 
steps leading to the purchases. 

See also 

American International Terminals Co, 
Latin- American Corpora™ n 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL TERMI- 
NALS COMPANY 

The American International Terminals 
Company, organized under the laws of Dela- 
ware, by the National City Company, Stone & 
Webster, and the American International Cor- 
poration, plans to make a there study of ter- 
minals. New York harbor will receive special 
attention, but the purpose is to make a specialty 
of terminal organization and construction, in- 
eluding warehousing. 
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AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 

At a meeting of the American Jewish Na- 
tional Organization executive committee in 
New York City, Nov 14, the names of seventy 
representative Jews were chosen for the com- 
mittee of one hundred and forty to organize 
the congress. The other seventy already had 
been named by the conference of the American 
Jewish Congress. 

AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS CASES 

See 

Great Britain— Prize courts 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Bacteria 
China— Fauna 

See 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY 

Corporations and individuals throughout 
the country that had adopted devices for the 
safety of workers, passengers and patrons 
won medals and honorable mention, May 25, 
from the American Museum of Safety. Spe- 
cial commemorative medals were awarded to 
Surgeon-General William C Gorgas, U. S. A. ; 
E. H. B lash field, artist; and A. W. Wright, 
vice-chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Canada. Special gold medals 
were awarded to Albert A. Hopkins, manag- 
ing editor of The Scientific American , and 
Robert J. Caldwell, of the Prison Association. 
The following grand prizes and gold medals 
were awarded: 

GRAND PRIZE 

American Abrasive Metals Company, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Consolidated ( his Company, Diamond 
Match Company, John C. Fames Company, Inc., 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company, Metropolitan 
Engineering Company, New York Central lines, the 
New York Edison Company, Nicholas Power Com- 
pany, Norfolk & Western Railway, Pullman Com- 
pany, Queen St Crescent route. Robinson-Roders Com- 
pany, Shur-loe Elevator Safety Company, Union 
Traction Company of Indiana, West Disinfecting 
Company, Weatmghcnmc Electric and Manufacturing 
Company and T. A. Willson & Co., Inc. 

norm medals 

American Mason Tread Company, Angel Elevator 
Lock Company, Bureau of Municipal Research, Con- 
solidated Engine Stop Company, (dipper Belt Laccr 
Company, the Curtis Publishing Company, J. A. R. 
Elliott, Film Fire Protection, S. F. Hayward St Co., 
Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp, Humphrey & Co., Inde- 
pendence Inspection Bureau. A. G. Kaufman Manu- 
facturing Company, Krans Manufacturing Company, 
Life-Savmg Devices Company, Multi Metal Separ- 
ating Screen Company, National Committee on 
Prisons, National Safety Devices Company, National 
Special Aid Society, New York Telephone Company, 
Otis Elevator Company, the Peek Company, $. II. 
Pomeroy, Inc., Pullclean Towel Cabinet Company, 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Company, Safety 
Engineering, S. and S. Window Corporation, R. P, 
Smith St Sons and Universal Safety Tread. 

AMERICAN PARTY 

John M. Parker, the Progressive Vice- 
Presidential nominee, announced, July 23, that 
he had declined an invitation from leaders of 
the American Party to accept the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination on that ticket He de- 
clared that William Sulzer, of New York, had 
been agreed upon as the Presidential nominee, 
and that the party* would soon hold a conven- 
tion in Minneapolis. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 

See 

Red Cross Society, American 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
OF FRENCH WAR ORPHANS 

The American Society for the Relief of 
French War Orphans, probably the largest 
charity ever undertaken in this country, ^ was 
incorporated, Oct 13, with a membership of 
about one hundred prominent business men of 
New York. Its purpose was to raise $13,000,- 
000 to rear and educate French war orphans 
-“to express in a practical way the gratitude 
Americans have always felt for the aid given 
by France during the Revolution.” 

William 1 ). Guthrie was made president, 
James Stillman, J. P. Morgan and Ambrose 
Monell active vice-presidents, Thomas Coch- 
ran treasurer, Snowden A. Fahnestock secre- 
tary, and Clyde A. Pratt, executive secretary 
of the war relief clearing house, general 
manager. 

Operations were to extend as long beyond 
the duration of the war as seemed necessary* 
or until the orphans should he aide to look 
out for themselves. The articles of incorpo- 
ration fixed the duration of the society at 
fifteen years, but the time may be extended. 
Expenses were to be paid out of contributions 
made by the members, and every cent donated 
by the public would go directly to the relief 
of orphans. 

In the distribution of its funds, the society 
planned to co-operate with authentic charity 
committees in France, and seven of its influ- 
ential members who live in Paris were to 
superintend the work. Three already appoint- 
ed were James Stillman, Edward Tuck and 
Otis Mygatt. 

Among the honorary vice-president of the 
organization were Edward Douglass White, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court; Cardinal 
Farley, Bishop David II. Greer, Robert Bacon, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. John (trier 
Hibhen, and Dr. John II. Finley, 

Membership of the society was to he divided 
into three classes— founder* paving $500 or 
more a year; benefactors contributing S250 a 
year, and sustaining members contributing 
Sioo a year. It was expected that the organi- 
zation would grow until it had a nation* wide 
membership, with headquarters at 44 Wall 
Street, New York, and branches thruout the 
United States. 

Members had already under written $150,000 
for the first year's expenses, 

AMERICAN TRANSATLANTIC CO. 

See 

Sim and SHtmNG -" Rmmtm transfer 

TO NEUTRAL FLAO 

AMHERST COLLEGE 

, H was announced, Jan 22, that a $250,000 
library had been anonymously donated to Am* 
herst College. 

A gift of $100,000 to Amherst College by 
Mrs. Rufus Pratt Lincoln, of Plainfield, M* L 
was announced Nov 0. The purpose of the 
gift was the establishment of a chair in science 
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to be known as the Rufus Tyler Lincoln pro- 
fessorship, in memory of the donor’s son of 
that name, who died in 1890, the year prior 
to his intended entrance to the college. 
v See also 

Andover Theological Seminary 

AMMUNITION 

See 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co. 

AMUNDSEN, Roald 

See 

Arctic exploration —Amundsen expedi- 
tion 

ANAM 

Several uprisings against French rule hay- 
ing occurred within the past three years in 
French Indo-China, martial law was pro- 
claimed throughout the greater part of the 
territory in April. 

Duy-Tan, the sixteen-year-old king of the 
French protectorate of Anam, who acceeded 
to the throne in 1907. was ordered deposed by 
the Governor-General of French Indo-China, 
of which the kingdom of Anam forms a nart, 
on charges of having fomented a rebellion of 
the Anamitcs at Kwang-Ngai and Kwangnam. 
The outbreak was quickly suppressed, the^king 
was arrested near Hue, and his brother Dun- 
Dao was crowned in his stead early in July. 

5 ANCHOR-DONALDSON DINE 

It was officially announced, Oct 20, that the 
f* Donaldson Line had absorbed the Anchor 
Line, forming a new company to be known as 
the Anchor-Donaldson Line. Sir Alfred 
Booth, of the Cunard Line, was to be chair- 
p "4 man of the new company. Financial details 
A of the amalgamation were not announced. 

The Donaldson Line > operated a service be- 
IM tween Glasgow and Liverpool and the River 
Plate, touching the more important South 
American ports. At the beginning of the year 
its fleet consisted of twenty-five vessels, of an 
** ; aggregate tonnage of 89,992 tons and an aver- 
age tonnage of 5293, 

O The fleet of the Anchor Line, which had 
been largerly under Cunard influence for sev- 
eral years past, included 15 vessels, with an 
/ aggregate tonnage of 114,222 tons and an 
t f average tonnage of 7615. The Anchor Line 
operates services from New York to Glasgow, 
from New York to the Mediterranean, and 
from England to Egypt and India. 

ANDERSON, Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank 

Mrs. Elisabeth Milbank Anderson, May 24, 
made a gift of $ too, 000 to promote the work 
of the visiting nurse service administered by 
the Henry Street Settlement, New York. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Friction with the board of trustees over 
religious views and the question of raising 
funds for carrying on the work of the insti- 
tution resulted, Sept 4, m the resignation of 
the Rev. Dr. Albert Parker hitch as president 
of the Andover Theological Seminary, % Cam- 
bridge, Mass., connected with the divinity 


school of Harvard University. Dr. Fitch ac- 
cepted a chair of divinity at Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., to which he was elected in 
1015. It was thought that he would take up 
his new duties in the fall instead of at a later 
date, as he had originally planned. 

ANDREA BONCOMPAGNI LUDOVICI 
Prince 
See 

Boncompagni Ludovici, Prince Andrea 

ANDREW, Martha H. 

Gifts to charity of more than $900,000 were 
bequeathed in the will of Miss Martha H. 
Andrew, made public Apr 27. 

“ANGELIKA, 1 ” Destruction of the 

The Greek steamer Angelika was torpedoed, 
Oct 28, without warning near the Piraeus. 
The loss of life was placed at 50. The sub- 
marine, it was said, warned ships endeavoring 
to rescue the Greeks to keep off. The vessel 
had on board 150 officers and men bound for 
Salonika to join the national defense move- 
ment. It was said that Greece would protest 
the torpedoing. 

ANGELL, James Burrill 
James B. Angell, professor emeritus of the 
University of Michigan, died at Ann Arbor, 
Mich,, Apr 1, aged 87 years. 

ANIMALS 

See 

Domestic animals 
Luminous animals 

ANNAPOLIS, Md. 

See 

United States Naval Academy 

ANTARCTICA 

According to the studies of Dr. Meinardus 
of Germany, the area of land surface of An- 
tarctica is approximately 5,460,000 square 
miles, its mean height 6560 feet, by far the 
greatest of any of the continents. Europe is 
little more than a third its size ; Asia has only 
half its elevation. 

ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 

See 

Shacxlkton Antarctic expedition 

ANTHRAX 

Cheap shaving brushes are sources of an- 
thrax, The Lancet (London) reports in a 
recent number, as the discovery of Dr. Regi- 
nald R. Elworthy, In three cases of an- 
thrax, the victims had used cheap shaving 
brushes of the same type from which living 
bacilli of anthrax were obtained when the 
brushes were examined culturally. The nature 
and virulency of the organisms were proved 
by inoculating animals with them. The 
brushes were traced back to the manufacturer 
and the materials were subjected to examina- 
tion. Anthrax was found in material of 
Chinese origin, called goat-hair, but which 
contained hair from a variety of animals. 

ANTHRODYNAMOMETER 
A surgical instrument which permits the 
measurement in degrees of the angles formed 
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by the flexion and extension of the forearm. 
It is particularly useful in studying partial 
ankylosis. A dynamometer attached to this 
instrument measures in kilograms the force 
that a wounded man can exert. 

ANTI-ALIEN LEGISLATION AND LITI- 
GATION 

See 

I M MIGRATION — ANTI - ALIEN LEGISLATION 
AND LITIGATION 

ANTI-TIPPING LEGISLATION 

See also 

Welland Canal case 
Iozva 

By ruling of Judge Gore Jcpson, rendered 
in the District Court, at Sioux City, la., Mar 1, 
the anti-tipping law of the state was declared 
unconstitutional. The adjudication was based 
on the case of a barber arrested for accepting 
a tip, 

ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION AND LITI- 
GATION 

The Federal Trade Commission recom- 
mended to Congress, May 3, the enactment of 
legislation that would permit American 
manufacturers to enter combinations or asso- 
ciations for export trade without violating 
the Sherman anti-trust act. 

* “By its investigations, the commission has 
established the fact that doubt as to the 
application of the anti-trust laws to export 
trade now prevents concerted action by Amer- 
ican business men in export trade, even 
among producers of non-competing goods,*' 
said the report of the commission, “In view 
of this fact and of the conviction that co- 
operation should he encouraged in export 
trade among competitors as well as non* 
competitors, the commission recommends the 
enactment of declaratory and permissive legis- 
lation to remove this doubt,” 

'Hearings involving the tentative rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission placing 
into effect the Clayton Act as it applies to 
railroads were, May 10, postponed until June 
19. The interlocking directorates* section of 
the Clayton Act provides that railroad pip- 
plies shall be purchased through competitive 
bidding under rules and regulations laid down 
by the Commission, The Commission had 
drafted a tentative set of these regulations 
and filed a copy with each of the interstate 
roads in anticipation of the hearings scheduled 
for June. 

Frank Trumbull, president of the Chesa- 
peake k Ohio; Robert S. Lovett, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Union Pacific; 
and Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Southern Railway, representing 84 per cent, of 
the railroads of the country, urged upon Presi- 
dent Wilson, July 19, through Mr, Trumbull, 
chairman of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, the suspension of that section of the 
Clayton act compelling competitive bidding for 
railroad supplies. They asked to have the sub- 
ject investigated by a joint committee of Con- 
gress or by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 


Railroad officials said that should this clause 
of the Clayton act go into effect-— it is Sched- 
ule W— on Oct 15, it would materially injure 
the railroads and destroy their present method 
of doing business.. 

A plea that section 10 of the Clayton act be 
postponed in its operations until Oct 15, 1918, 
was made before the House Judiciary Com- 
mitce, July 19, by Mr. Thom, acting as attor- 
ney for the railroads. Representative Carlin, 
of Virginia, had introduced a hill to this 
effect. This section provides that after Oct 
15, 1016, all common carriers, shall have com- 
petitive bidding on contracts involving an out- 
lay of more than $50,000 in one year if pur- 
chases arc made from any firm, association. or 
corporation in which a director, officer, selling 
agent or purchasing agent of the railroad has 
an interest. 

Representative Webb tiled with the House, 
Aug 15, the favorable report of the House 
Judiciary Committee on the bill designed to 
permit combinations in export trade. 

The bill was passed by the House, Sept 
2, by a vote of 200 to 24. The bill bad the 
approval of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Commerce. It was 
thought that the Senate would not take up 
the bill until December. 

The formation of the first organization for 
co-operative selling to enable an American in- 
dustry to compete with foreigners in foreign 
markets was announced, Oet 15, by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
organization was an export sales company, 
representing 80 per cent, of the Douglas fir 
cut in this country, and the bureau thought 
that it would give American lumber a decided 
advantage in the trade struggle following the 
war. 

A statement issued by the bureau said: 

** 1 1 is peeled, without vi«>Lstn»« the pfrsrnt 
anti-iru-.it law, to give American mamiLictnrcm ♦mme 
uf the advantages that were Imped Utv fruni the Webb 
lull, whirl* the last ( ‘migrena laded ttt pm « 

“Immediate attention will tie given to niandaidi/t- 
lion ui grades, to the conditioning of export lumber, 
and to an nt.livo pmpttjpmda in lumgn nmntiies, 
Lark of attention in the pa*»t to these very important 
details amanita in larg** tttfstum e for the failure of 
A met iean lumber to bold its own against more efficient 
competitors.” 

'I he organization of the company wan tut 
derslood to have been approved by representa- 
tives of the Federal Trade Commission The 
company was organized as a result of a meeting 
of interested lumbermen, held recently at 
San Francisco* and the following officers were 
announced: President, W. IL Talbot ; general 
manager, A. A. Baxter; secretary, Charles K. 
Hill 

Information was received, Oct 27* by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
that a start had been mafic by the Southern 
Pine Association to organize an export selling 
agency similar to the one projected by the 
Fir Manufacturers of the Pacific Coast. The 
Southern association wan said to have ap- 
pointed a .special committee to Investigate the 
matter am! report. This committee held it 
meeting and adopted resolutions favoring the 
plan. 
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See also 

American Can Co, 

Associated Bill Posters and Distribu- 
tors of the United States and Can- 
ada 

“BOPP CASE” 

"Cement trust" 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co 
General Film Rental Co 
Labor’s National Peace Council 
Labor unions — Aug 

National Cash Register Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad-— Anti-trust litigation 
Panama Canal — Railroad competition 
Quaker Oats Co. 

"Shipping pool" 

Stri kes— Steel strike, Youngstown, 0. 
United Shoe Machinery Co. 

United States Steel Corporation — Anti- 
trust litigation 
"Zinc trust" 

New Jersey 

Foreign corporations arc not prohibited 
from holding stock in New Jersey companies 
under President Wilson’s corporation legisla- 
tion of 1913, according to a decision handed 
down by the Court of Errors and Appeals 
at Trenton, N. J., Mar 8, reversing the Su- 
preme Court and placing a new construction 
on the Wilson legislation known as the "Seven 
Sisters." 

The act of 1013 under review was made 
applicable only to corporations chartered un- 
der the general corporation law of i8f)6, and 
hence did not include railroads, trolley com- 
panies, water companies, telephone and tele- 
graph companies and many other classes of 
corporations chartered under general acts or 
operating under special charters. 

The Supreme Court, however, undertook 
to extend the scope of the "Seven Sisters" 
by construing them with the ninety-sixth sec- 
tion of the corporation act, which provides 
that foreign corporations doing business in 
the State shall be governed, so far as possible, 
by the general corporation act. 

Chief Justice Gummere in his opinion for 
the Court of Errors said it was evident that 
the Legislature was fully cognizant of the 
fact that It was not extending the prohibition 
to include companies other than those organ- 
ized under the general corporation act, and 
hence it must have been equally cognizant that 
the language of the act was not applicable 
to foreign corporations. 

ANZACS 

Colonial troops of the British Empire, The 
word is composed of the initials of the names 
of the major British colonial possessions— 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Canada. 

Lieut, Gen. Bird wood adopted the word as 
a telegraphic code address for his army corps, 
and later selected "Anzac Cove' 1 a.\ the name 
of the landing place on the Gallipoli Pen- 
insula. 


APHKODESCIN 

The essential element in the saponin-like 
glucosids of the horse chestnut. 

APOPLEXY 

.SW 

Death — Causes 

“APPAM” CASE 

The British steamer Appcim, of the West 
African trade, was brought to Newport News, 
Feb 1, by Lieutenant Hans Berg and a prize 
crew of 22. On board were the liner’s own 
crew of 150; 144 passengers, including the 
governor of Sierra Leone, several Germans 
who had been on their way to England as 
prisoners, and 136 people from seven other 
British ships sunk by the Appam’s captor, the 
Mowc, a sea raider which ran the British 
blockade at Kiel. 

The Appam’s crew were among the prison- 
ers released by order of the American State 
Dept. Captain Harrison and his men left 
their vessel only after a sharp controversy 
between agents of the owners, the Elder, 
Dempster Company, and the British embassy 
at Washington. The company desired its men 
to remain to support the claim that the Ger- 
mans forfeited their prize by remaining in 
neutral waters. But the embassy insisted that 
every British subject depart. 

Count von Bernstoff, the German ambassa- 
dor, formally notified Secretary Lansing that 
the Appam was a prize under the terms of 
the Prussian-American treaty which guaran- 
teed her to tlie captors, and thus officially 
served notice that Germany contended for pos- 
session of the ship. 

The original Prussian-American treaty of 
1709 provided : 

“The vessels of war, public or private, of both 
parties shall carry freely wheresoever they please the 
vessels and effects taken from their enemies without 
being obliged to pay any duties, charges or fees of 
officers or admiralty of the customs or any others; 
nor shall such prizes be arrested, searched or put 
under legal process when they come to and enter the 
ports of the other party, but may freely be carried 
out again at any > time by their captors to the places 
expressed in their commissions which the command- 
ing officer of such vessels shall be obliged to show. 

“But conformably to the treaties existing between 
the United States and Great Britain, no vessel that 
shall have made a prize upon British subjects shall 
have a right to be sheltered In the ports of the United 
States, but If forced therein by anv danger or accident 
of the sea they shall be obliged to depart as soon as 
possible.”' 

This latter provision would have compelled 
the departure of the Appam to the almost cer- 
tain fate of British cruisers off the capes, but 
the treaty expired by limitation in 1810. When 
it was renewed this latter provision, which 
removed British vessels from the scope of the 
article, was specifically eliminated, and the 
treaty of 1828, which now is in force, is said 
to give German prizes the right to come 
and go. 

The British government held that the Ap- 
pam must be released under clauses 21 and 22 
of the Hague convention of 1907, it was 
stated at London. These provide that a mer- 
chantman cannot be converted into an aux- 
iliary cruiser on the high seas, and that a 
merchantman prize can only be taken into a 
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neutral port under certain circumstances of 
distress, injury or lack of food, and if she 
does not depart within a stipulated time cannot 
be interned but must be turned over to the 
original’ owners with all of her cargo. Ac- 
cording to the British contention, under these 
clauses the prize crew must be interned. 

American officials generally were inclined to 
the view that the case must be governed by the 
Prussian treaty of 1828. A literal construction 
of that treaty, which some officials favored 
would permit the Appam to remain indefinitely 
at Newport News, 

Acting under instructions of Judge Waddill, 
of the United States District Court, on a writ 
of libel sworn out by the British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., of Liver- 
pool, the Appam was seized, Feb 19, by Deputy 
Marshall West, of Norfolk. The seizure of 
the Appam was protested against by Collector 
of the Port Hamilton and Lieut, Berg. 

The British government's insistence that the 
Appam , having been brought into a neutral 
port, lost her character as a German prize and 
must be turned over to her owners, inspired 
the court proceedings. 

Lieut. Berg, Feb 19, refused to give ^ food 
or shelter to the two Deputy United States 
Marshals placed on board the Appam , on the 
ground that the steamer was now a German 
ship, and that no one but himself had a right 
on board, A protest against the presence of 
the marshals was filed by the German embassy 
Feb 23. 

The German government's reply to the libel 
action instituted in the Federal Court at Nor- 
folk, Va., by the British owners of the Ap- 
J>am to recover possession of the ship was 
filed in the court, Mar 3, by Lieut. Hans Berg 
and L. K. von Schilling, German vice-con- 
sul at Norfolk. It denied the court's juris- 
diction, on the ground that the vessel was the 
lawful property of the German government 
as a prize of war, entitled under the Prussian- 
American treaty to remain indefinitely in 
American waters “exempt from any legal pro- 
cess of arrest, search or otherwise,” 

Capt Harrison filed a libel against the 
Appam* s cargo at Norfolk, Va., Mar 14. 

Federal Judge Waddill, Mar 20, set Apr 18 
as the date for the libel proceedings against 
the Appam . Lieut. Berg, in his answer to 
the amended libel, declared that the Appam 
was in an unseaworthy condition when she 
put into Hampton Roads, and cited a treaty 
between the United States and Prussia, made 
in 1828, to sustain the contention that the 
vessel had a right to seek refuge in an Ameri- 
can port Counsel for the libellants asked 
an immediate trial, but counsel for the re- 
spondents requested the court to delay pro- 
ceedings until a decision was obtained from 
a prize court in Germany, which then was 
considering the case* 


The cargo of the German prize ship Ap- 
pam, consisting of more than a half million 
dollars worth of cocoa, cottonseed and corn, 
was sold, Apr 12, under court order by 


Federal authorities because of its perishable 
nature. 

^ May 12, the first day of the hearing in the 
libel proceedings in Norfolk, Va., against the 
Appam and her cargo resulted in three signal 
victories for the British owners. The first 
victory came in the admission of Judge 
Edmund Waddill of an official statement of 
Sec. Lansing declaring that the Appam was 
not protected by the Prussian Treaty of 1700. 
The second was the admission of a certificate 
of registry of the Appam showing her Eng- 
lish ownership. The third was the admission 
of Sections no ami in of the German Prize 
Code, holding that under international law 

war prize is inadmissible in a neutral port. 
These were admitted, despite the German 
counsel's protests. 

Chief Officer William Dennitz gave the 
A p pam's position when captured as 100 miles 
from the position designated by Lieut Berg, 
her German captor. ^ The effort was to dtow 
that this was 151)0 miles from Kmden and 3051 
from Norfolk, and that Kmden was the place 
to take the prize. Counsel for the German 
Government argued that the Appam could re- 
main m port indefinitely and be immune from 
seizure under the Pnmtan-Ameriean treaty 
of 17QO. They asserted also that the United 
States by failing to notify the prize com* 
manner that he must dear within a specified 
time or submit to legal proceedings had lost 
any jurisdiction it might ever have had over 
the vessel 


Sec. Lansmg, May 16, made public the text 
of his note of Mar 2, lord, to Count von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, in which 
the latter was informed of tin* decision of 
this Government in the case of the Appam . 

Regarding the Prussian-Ameriran treaty of 
T 799 , Sec, Lansing said: 

Xn the opinion of the (mmmnvnt of thr United 
States, the ow nf the Appam dum not fall within 
thr evident iwuniny of thr* treaty provision* which 
rontemplntf* temporary asylum for vessels of war 
aectttmwmymif prizes while en mute to the nUer* 
m -* tf V ™* Mn, *nder;* emnmiwlon, hut mt to 
the demist t of the spoils of war in an Amertan mrt f 
. lt l this interpretation of the treaty, which I believe 
m the only one warranted by the terms of the nrm 
vision and by British treaties referred to In the article 
XIX, and by other eontemjnmmemw treaties, the 
Government of the United Bmm rnnddrr* itself 
free from any obligation to aceord the Appam the 
jdriM*** stipulated in article XIX of the treaty 

tinder this etmstruetlon of the treaty the Appam 
can emoy only thnsc privileges usually wanted by 
maritime nations, inel tiding Germany* to prlics *tf 
war, namely, to enter neutral ports In east of 
stress of weather want of fuel md provisions or 
necessity of repairs* but to leave m soon as the 
cause of their entrv hm been removed 

The German Prize Court decided, July 2% 
that the hner Appam, captured hv the German 
raider Maewe In the early part of the year 
and taken hy a prize crew into Hampton 
Roads was a good prize, and that* accordingly, 
the gold on hoard the steamer, amounting to 
7.IO.000 marks ($184,750) should be turned 
over to the Reichstag. 

Possession of the Appam was awarded, Tulv 
ro, at Norfolk, Va., to her Enjrlish owners, 
. e , Navigation Company, by 

Judse Waddill of the Federal District Court 
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Judge Waddill’s decision, given after months 
of consideration, held that the Appam lost 
her status as a prize when she entered Amer- 
ican territorial waters to remain indefinitely. 
He rejected the German contention that the 
Prussian-American treaty of 1799 permitted 
German prizes to be laid up in American 
waters, and held that prizes could be brought 
in only by a war vessel acting as convoy and 
then only for the temporary causes recognized 
by international law. An opinion given by 
Secretary Lansing to the German ambassador 
to the same effect was quoted at length by the 
court. 

A decision by a German prize court that the 
Appam was a lawful prize was held to be 
without effect upon proceedings of the courts 
of the United States. 

Judge Waddill, in Norfolk, Va., Aug 7, re- 
fused the petition of the British libellants in 
the Appam case, asking that the vessel be 
delivered to them by a district court order, 
pending the result of an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The decision, however, was condi- 
tional upon the respondents’ giving a proper 
supersedeas bond. Appraisers appointed by 
the Federal District Court, Aug 7, fixed the 
value of the Appam at $1,250,000. 

Counsel for the German Government filed 
a formal petition, Aug 8, for appeal to the 
Supreme Court, which was allowed. A su- 
persedeas bond for $2,000,000 required by the 
Court was given, signed' by Lieut. Hans Berg 
and L. II. von Schilling, the German Consul. 
It was furnished by five American bonding 
companies, who divided a premium of $20,000. 

German claimants appealed, Oct 14, to the 
Supreme Court from the decree of the Vir- 
ginia federal court awarding the cargo of the 
prize ship Appam to British interests. 

See also 

“M'okwk" (raider) 

ARABIA 

Formation of the new Kingdom of Arabia, 
with Grand Sherif Hussein Ben Ali as mon- 
arch and Mecca as the capital, was reported 
to the State Department, Nov n, in an un- 
dated telegram from Mecca signed by Sherif 
Abdullah* Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
new kingdom was said to have resulted from 
a unanimous meeting of the notables and citi- 
zens of the country, who definitely threw off 
the yoke of the committee of union and 
progress at Constantinople. 

So far as was known, Grand Sherif Hussein 
Ben AH had represented the de facto authority 
of Arabia since the spring of 1916, when his 
forces drove the Turkish garrison from 
Mecca. It was expected that the State De- 
partment would instruct the American consul 
at Aden, Arabia, to treat with the Grand 
Sherif or his Minister of Foreign Affairs 4 as 
the de facto authority should occasion arise, 
but the question of recognition of the new 
kingdom would be deferred until the end of 
the war, as has been the policy of the United 
States* 

A protest from the new kingdom of Arabia 
against the alleged cruelties of the Turks 


reached Washington Dec 2. The protest was 
signed by Fuad El Khatib, Acting Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

“ARABIA,” Destruction of the 

The British P. & O liner Arabia was tor- 
pedoed without warning, Nov 6, in the Medi- 
terranean. All of the passengers, among 
whom were an American, were saved by pass- 
ing vessels, but two of the crew were reported 
missing. 

A preliminary reply from Germany to the 
request for information concerning the sink- 
ing of the British liner Arabia was cabled to 
the State Department Dec 5 by the American 
Embassy at Berlin. It said a submarine com- 
mander had reported attacking the ship, be- 
lieving her to he an armed transport, and 
asked that the United States inform the Im- 
perial Government of any evidence it might 
have about the incident and the character of 
the vessel. The State Department received 
from the British Government a statement to 
the effect that the Arabia had at no time been 
used as a transport by any of the allied Gov- 
ernments. This information was forwarded 
to Germany. 

See also 

European war— United States — Rela- 
tions with Germany 

ARBITRATION 

See also 

Treaties — Brazil-Uruguay 

World Court Congress 

United States — Portugal 

The American and Portuguese ambassadors, 
on behalf of their respective governments, 
June 16, invited Dr. Lauro Muller, the Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister, to act as the principal 
arbitrator in any differences that might event- 
ually arise between the United States and Por- 
tugal. Dr. Muller accepted the invitation. 

United States — Spain 

King Alfonso appointed, Feb 8, the members 
to represent Spain on the Permanent Arbitra- 
tion Commission to adjust disputes between 
Spain and the United States in conformity 
with the treaty signed by the two nations. The 
members were Senator Pio Gullone Iglesias, 
ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Professor 
Paul Speiser, of Basle, Switzerland, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Swiss National Council. 

The Madrid Imperial stated that Jonkheer 
Dr. John Loudon, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Netherlands, had accepted the presi- 
dency of the commission. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

See also 

Amazon River— -Archaeology and eth- 
nology 

Babylonia 

According to the daily press of Sept 19, 
one of the famous Nippur tablets in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadel- 
phia, had been found to contain the storv of 
the flood. The boat or ark is mentioned, as 
well as Lahama, the God of the deluge. The 
regeneration of the ancient land of Sumeria 
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under the god of wisdom, who decreed that 
it should he the center of civilization and the 
Sumerians, the rulers of the world, is also 
described. 

Egypt 

Prof. Clarence Fisher, head of the Kckley 
B. Coxe expedition, who was sent out by the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
to uncover the great temple at Memphis de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and regarded by the 
skeptics as one of his fairy talcs, reported in 
Mar that when the excavations were tempo- 
rarily discontinued for the summer, no less 
than 4000 articles had been discovered. These 
ranged all the way from the Roman occupa- 
tion to the time of Moses. 

The temple is a vast structure, whose walls 
arc 12 feet thick, and is supposed to have 
been built by cither Seti 1 or Menephtah, 
son of Rameses II. 


The University Museum of Philadelphia 
announced, Sept 10, that the Kckley B.Coxe, 
jr., expedition had uncovered a new wing of 
the palace of Mcrenpthah about 140 ft. long. 
With this discovery the palace takes its place 
as the largest in Kgypt. 

See also 

Coxe, Kckley B., jr. 

United States 

The discovery of an immense archaeological 
field hitherto unknown to science in the San 
Juan region of New Mexico, not far south 
of the Colorado line, was reported, Jan ir, by 
Professor Earl PL Morris, of the University 
of Colorado. Many ruins were found in the 
Cafions Carr iso, Gubcrnador, and Frances. 
They were of more recent date than the Mesa 
Verde and Aztec ruins, and were evidently 
at one time forts in the steep-terraced cafions. 
Many implements of metal were discovered. 

Professor Morris believed that the people 
who. occupied these ruins were of the Zuni 
family, although this remained to be deter- 
mined after the pottery found in the ruins 
should be restored. 

The people did not follow the practice of 
burying their dead in the debris of their dwell- 
ings, as did many of the cliff dwellers, but 
generally dug a deep cistern-like grave, some- 
what small at the top like a bottle. These 
graves were subjected to a baking process, 
wood being burned in them until the day 
walls were baked hard. The bodies were then 
put in and the top sealed with logs and flat 
slabs of stone. The skeletons found in these 
graves were in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. In one grave upward of 20,000 heads, 
glass, and shell were found. On top of this 
grave were at least fifty pieces of pottery. 


Early in July, Prof. A. R. Skinner, of the 
American Indian Museum ; Prof. W. IC More- 
head, of Phillips Andover Academy; and Dr. 
George Donohue, Pennsylvania State His- 
torian, uncovered an Indian mound at Tioga 
Point, a short distance from Sayre, Penn., 
containing the bones of sixty-eight men, be- 
lieved to have been buried 700 years. The 
average height of these men was seven feet, 


while many were much taller. Further evi- 
dence of their gigantic size was found in large 
celts or axes hewed from stone and buried in 
the grave. On some of the skulls, two inches 
above the perfectly formed forehead, were 
protuberances of bone. Members of the ex- 
pedition said that it was the first discovery 
of its kind on record and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the early races. The 
skull and a few bones found^ in one grave 
were sent to the American Indian Museum. 

A ruin more than 1000 years old— the moM 
ancient of all the ruins discovered in the 
Southwest* --was unearthed in Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado, by Dr, Jesse Wal- 
ter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr. Fewkes started to excavate, July 20, 
a large mound five miles from Spruce Tree 
camp, on top of the mesa. He had made 
sufficient progress by the middle of August 
to show the outlines of a huge building of 
the pueblo type of architecture, U'J lee t long 
and ninety-three feet wide, including a plaza. 
The main building contains a large court and 
at least three circular kivas, or ceremonial 
chambers. Dr, Fewkes said the building is 
much older than Sun Temple, which he ex- 
cavated in Mesa Verde National Park in 
1915. In fact, it is hy far the oldest build* 
ing uncovered in the Southwest, and shows 
that the people who inhabited Mesa Verdi* 
National Park must have flourished at least 
1 otx) years ago. As in the case of Sun 
Temple, the walls of this building are two 
or three feet thick. Double walls extend all 
the way around the building, probably for 
purpose of defence. 

Put tlier discoveries t »y Prof. Karl II, 
Morris, of the University of Colorado, wviv 
announced in August, Prof, Morris had ex- 
cavated near Aztec, N. the most extensive 
and best preserved ruins of an Aztec town 
in the United States, Not only were the 
buildings in a fair state of preservation, but 
evidences of the industries of their inhabi- 
tants were numerous. Cotton doth, woven 
three thousand years ago, twine made front 
the yucca plant, matting, sandals and pofteiy 
were found in profusion. It was announced 
that the walls of the village would be re- 
paired and the spot made a permanent park, 
“ARCHIBALD" 

(Trench slang), An anti aircraft gum 
ARCHBOLD, John Dustin 
^ John Dustin Archbold, president of the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, died at Tarry** 
town, N, Y„ Dec 5. He was born in 184k 
His will, filed Dec *8, left his entire estate 
estimated at $25*000,000 to the family, 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION 

See also 
Greenland 

—Amundsen expedition 

^ Captain Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the 
South Pole and navigator of the Northwest 
Passage* arrived in New York Nov 27* ami 
told of his plan to fly over the North Pole in 
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a specially constructed aeroplane. Captain 
Amundsen said that he expected to make 
observations of the ocean and air currents at 
the pole, which would aid in weather prognos- 
tications. 

His plan was to leave Norway sometime 
during July, 1918, and following the coast of 
the Scandinavian peninsula up into the Arctic 
Circle, proceed along the Siberian coast until 
the ice should break up, when he expected 
to be able to drift toward the Pole. 

He came to this country for the purpose of 
arranging for provisions and equipment for 
the trip, and hoped to obtain an aeroplane, to 
be used in connection with his expedition, to 
take back with him. 

— Brusiloff expedition 

A small .Russian expedition, under Lieut. 
Brusiloff, scut out by the Archangel Society, 
which started north in Sept, 1912, with what 
was considered an inadequate equipment, had 
not been heard from in two years, according 
to a Russian official announcement of Sept 8. 
The Norwegian relief ship Eclipse , dispatched 
in Mar, 1914, returned without news 18 
months later, 

— MacMillan expedition 

The Crocker Land Expedition was sent out 
in 1013 under the joint auspices of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, and the University 
of Illinois, It was directed by the Crocker 
Lund Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the three institutions, and was placed in 
charge of Donald B. MacMillan, The party 
included Ensign Fitsdmgh Green, U. S. N., en- 
gineer and physicist ; W, Elmer Exldaw, geolo- 
gist and botanist; Maurice C. Tanquary, cc>- 
ologist ; Dr. Harrison J. Hunt, surgeon; and 
Jerome Lee Allen, wireless operator. 

After establishing their base at Etah, in the 
spring of 1914, MacMillan and Ensign Green 
made the dash of 13 miles across the polar ice 
to the supposed Crocker Land, which Admiral 
Peary, after returning from the North Pole, 
said he thought he had seen. Led on by the 
mirage that apparently deceived Peary, they 
continued until satisfied that there was no laud 
in the location described by Peary, 

On June 16, 1915, the power schooner George 
B» Clucti, in command of Dr. Hovey, char- 
tered by the Crocker Land Committee to bring 
back the stranded scientists and explorers, 
broke her propeller 130 miles south of Etah, 
where the expedition was spending the second 
winter. 

Dr, O. Hovey reported by cable, May 18, that 
tin* George B. Civet t met with bad ice condi- 
tions in Melville Bay, did not arrive in North 
Star Bay until Sept 12, and failed to reach 
Etah. Dr. Hovey made the remainder of the 
journey in a motorboat belonging to Knud 
Rasmussen, arriving at Etah Sept 15. The 
party, with the exeception of MacMillan 
and* Hunt, returned to North Star Bay in the 
'motorboat, where they were joined later by the 
other two, Eour of the explorers then started 
on a trip by sled across Melville Bay and along 
the coast of Danish Greenland to Ilolstens- 


borg, a distance of about 1300 miles, where 
they could get the first ship out for Copen- 
hagen. 

Dr. Hovey, Mr. Allen, Ensign Green and 
Prof. Tanquary started Jan 16 and reached 
Egedesminde, Greenland, Mar 21. Leaving 
the other members of the party in Greenland, 
Prof. Tanquary left with the annual Danish 
mail to catch the boat at Holstensborg. He 
reached Copenhagen May 20. 

It was announced June 7 that the American 
Museum of Natural History, of New York, 
had chartered the steamship Denmark as a 
second relief ship to be sent to the aid of 
Donald B. MacMillan. The Denmark , which 
was at Greenland, would lie in command of 
Ensign Fitzhugh Green. 


Bearing two official dispatches from Ensign 
Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N., a member of the 
Donald B. MacMillan Crocker Land Expedi- 
tion, Jerome Lee Allen, a chief electrician of 
the United States Navy, arrived in Washing- 
ton, Aug 23, from Greenland and reported 
to the Navy Department. Before his arrival, 
on Aug 19, the Navy Department had received 
a dispatch from Ensign Green announcing 
his safe arrival at Copenhagen and his inten- 
tion to return to Washington. 

Officers of the American Museum of Natural 
History were advised Aug 31 that MacMil- 
lan would arrive with the remaining mem- 
bers of his oarty at St, John's, N. F., or Syd- 
ney, N. S., between Sept 20 and Oct 1, on the 
Danish steamship Danmark. MacMillan would 
he accompanied by Dr. E. 0 . Hovey, who was 
in charge of the relief expedition sent to Mac- 
Millan on board the power schooner George 
B. Cluett in 1915. 

The Grenfell Mission schooner George B. 
Cluett, which went to the relief of the Donald 
B. MacMillan expedition in July, 1915, re- 
turned to Battle Harbor, Labrador, Sept 7. 
Capt. II. C. Pickles reported that MacMillan, 
Dr. Hovey, who led the relief expedition, and 
the other scientists of the party, had elected 
to remain for a time in the northern part of 
Greenland. Capt. Piekels reported that 
the Macmillan party wintered aboard the 
Cluett in Parker Snow Bay, cast of Etah. 
The winter's diet of salt horse and bread was 
varied by a supply of birds and sea pigeons, 
which were netted in large numbers, and 
whale, walrus, and polar bear meat. 

Knud Rasmussen, the Danish explorer, who 
was engaged in mapping out the coast in that 
region, joined the party. When Capt. Pickles 
left on July 29 the party were all in good 
health and wore provided with abundant sup- 
plies. They were expected to return by way 
of Denmark, 

■—•Rasmussen expedition 

Another trip to the far north was planned 
by Knud Rasmussen, the Danish explorer, 
to start early in the spring from Thuli, in 
North Greenland, and to explore the region 
between Peary Land and Greenland, debouch- 
ing to Independence Fiord on the east, and 
Nordenskj old's Inlet on the west. This would 
bring him to the desolate region to the north 
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of Etah where the MacMillan expedition was 
believed to he icebound. It was said, Mar 2, 
that if conditions should be favorable, Ras- 
mussen would endeavor to establish com- 
munication with Dr. E. O. Hovey of New 
York, who was in charge of the Crocker Land 
Relief Expedition, which at last accounts was 
125 miles south from MacMillan. 

— Radford expedition 

Capt. French, a nephew of Sir John French, 
two non-commissioned officers and four con- 
stables of the Northwest Mounted Police 
sailed from Montreal, July 29, to the Arctic 
regions to arrest the Eskimo murderers of 
Harry V. Radford, the American explorer, 
and T. George Street, of Ottawa. It was 
believed that the trip to deal out jus- 
tice, to the Eskimos would take at least three 
years. The mission was regarded as a haz- 
ardous one, as the seven men would have to 
deal with a tribe of Eskimos whose strength 
was variously estimated at from 300 to 1000. 

Harry Vincent Radford, Arche explorer 
and fellow of the American Geographical 
Society, and T. George Street, of Ottawa, 
were murdered by Eskimo guides at Bathurst, 
Canada, about June 5, 1912, when the guides 
mutinied. Mr. Radford left Edmonton, Al- 
berta, on Oct 4, 1910. He intended to spend 
four years in the Arctic, His plan was to 
follow the Mackenzie River to its delta at 
Fort McPherson, and then skirt the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean looking for traces of 
wood bison of a type unknown farther south. 
He planned to travel on the Yukon to its 
mouth and then cross Behring Strait, spend- 
ing some time on the northeast coast of Asia 
before returning home by way of San Fran- 
cisco. 

—Rasmussen expedition 

Knud Rasmussen left Copenhagen on Apr 
1 and was due to arrive at Holstensborg, 
south Greenland, on Apr 20. From Holstens- 
borg he proposed to sail northward for Thule, 
his camp and base of supplies on the coast 
of Greenland. Thule is near the point where 
Dr. Hovey, of the MacMillan relief expedi- 
tion, was stationed at last accounts at North 
Star Bay. If he should find ice conditions 
unfavorable he planned to leave his ship, the 
Kap York , and start with dog sledges for 
Thule. On the other hand, if all went well he 
was due to reach Thule and North Star Bay 
about May 15. Rasmussen planned to outfit 
his party at Thule for a dash over the ice 
to Peary Land, and to remain in this region 
until about Aug t, returning over the inland 
ice during Aug, with a view to reaching Thule 
again by Sept 1. 

— Russanoff expedition 

Canada was asked by Russia, Sept 8, to 
make public the fact that a small exploring 
party sent out by the Archangel Society in 
1912 for the study of conditions in the Rus- 
sian far north had been missing two years. 
The party, headed by K, A. Russanoff left 
Spitsbergen in the motorboat Hercules for 
Nova Zembla in Aug, 1912, Hearing nothing 
from the explorers, the Russian government 
in Mar, 1914, dispatched the Norwegian ship 


Eclipse to the rescue. Eighteen months later 
the Eclipse returned to Christiania, after be- 
ing icebound in the Arctic for many months 
and having learned nothing of the fate of the 
missing men. 

— Stefansson expedition 
It was announced, Apr 19, that Captain 
Louis L. Lane, an arctic navigator of long 
experience, would leave Seattle for the Arctic 
Ocean about June in a 300- ton power 
schooner, to meet Vilhjalmar Stefansson at 
Banks Land about Aug 5 and return to Nome 
or Seattle next autumn with him and the 
other members of the Canadian Government 
exploring expedition that sailed from Vic- 
toria, B. C, for the Arctic Ocean June xy, 
X9X3* 


The new power schooner Great Bear , 
owned by Captain Louis Lane, a widely known 
Arctic navigator, and John Borden, a wealthy 
Chicago sportsman, sailed from Seattle, July 
25, for the far north in the expectation of 
making a junction with Vilhjalnmr Stefans- 
son. The Great Bear, built especially for the 
trip, planned to go first to Anadir Bay and 
Indian Point, Siberia, and then along the 
Arctic coast of Alaska to Point Barrow, Her- 
schel Island and Banks Land, where Captain 
Lane left Stefansson with the old lane trad- 
ing schooner Polar Bear in 10x5, 

The power schooner Alaska of the south- 
ern party of the Canadian arctic expedition 
arrived at Nome, Aug t(\ with all of the re- 
maining members of the expedition's .scientific 
staff— J. J. O'Neil, Ottawa, geologist; J. R, 
Cox, Ottawa, topographer; D. Jenness, New 
Zealand, the ethnologist; P. Johansen, Copen- 
hagen, naturalist; George II, Wilkins, Ade- 
laide Australia, photographer, and R. M. An- 
derson, Ottawa, geologist, IL G, Chipman, the 
chief topographer; J. K, Hoyt, Seattle, the 
engineer, ami J. Sullivan, of London, the cook, 
went out by way of the Mackenzie River. 
The schooner Alaska left her two years’ sta- 
tion at Bernard Harbor on Dolphin and 
Union Strait on July 13 and reached 
Herschel Island on July 48. 

The results of the party’s work are satis* 
factory. The work was completed subutan- 
t daily as planned. During the season of mt$ 
the detailed survey of the coast line was 
completed by Chipman and O’Neil from the 
Gap Parry peninsula to Sfcapyltou Bay, and 
from thence by Mr, Cox as far as the mouth 
of Rue River. 

t The survey of this hitherto unexplored 
river was carried up about seventy-five miles 
and a traverse made overland to Stapvlton 
Bay to ascertain the geology, letter 'Cox 
and O’Neil, worked around Port Kpworth, 
Coronation Gulf, and some distance up the 
Kogluktualuk, a large river with many water- 
falls, and east of the Copper Mine River, 
In Au$; and Sept a detailed topograhical and 
geological survey was made east from Cape 
Barrow around Moore Bay, Arctic Sound, 
Hood River, and part of Ikthwrxt Inlet by 
launch and canoe, returning by sled in No- 
vember, This survey was completed in the 
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spring of 1916 by sled and the remainder of 
the coast line west of Cape Barrow filled in. 

Considerable rectification of the charts of 
the Bathurst Inlet region will result from 
this survey. It was originally mapped by Sir 
John Franklin in the course of a hurried 
canoe voyage. The coast line is excessively 
cut up by narrow fjords, peninsulas, and 
islands, with a hold rugged, rocky terrain, 
particularly in the so-called Goulborn Island 
region, a series of long, narrow peninsulas 
lying east of the Banks Peninsula. Over 

150 islands were mapped in the region rough- 
ly charted heretofore as Chapman, Lewis, 

and Marcet Islands. 

The geological formations are varied and 
complicated here, but Dr. O'Neil gained 

much valuable information, in tracing the con- 
tacts of the copper-bearing diabase rocks 
with the sandstones, shales, and granites 
found in thus region. The geological results, 
the chief work of the party, are very en- 
couraging, for, in addition to the previously 
known deposits, a great .field was mapped and 
investigated where native copper is widely 

distributed in extensive amounts. Many good 
harbors have been charted.. 

Mr. Jenness, the ethnologist, spent the time 
from Apr to Nov, 1915, in sledging and pack- 
ing with the primitive Eskimos in the in- 
terior of Victoria Island. Returning over the 
ice, he made extensive ethnological and 
archaeological collodions and also about one 
hundred phonograph records of folklore and 
dance songs, with careful transcriptions and 
translations. The manners, customs and 
games of the Eskimos have been studied. 

Fritz Johansen, the marine biologist, ento- 
mologist, and botanist, made extensive col- 
lections in all these branches from north 
Alaska and Canada. He reared and worked 
out the life histories of a number of 
rare Arctic insects and made interesting deep 
sea dredgings and soundings. George H. 
Wilkins has made many studies with the 
camera and cinematograph of native life, 
natural history subjects, and scenery. 

About icxk) specimens of birds and mam- 
mals were brought back by the expedition, 
including a Polar hear, Barren Ground cari- 
bou, Arctic foxes, wolves, wolverines, hares, 
etc. Over 3000 photographs of Arctic scenes 
also were in the collection. Full meteoro- 
logical observations were kept up for three 
years continuously. Tidal observations were 
taken for some time during the winter in the 
straits. , 

No official report's had come from the 
northern section of the Canadian arctic ex- 
pedition, but Mr, Wilkins brought news in 
the spring that the schooner Mary Sachs 
was hauled up on the beach at Cape Kellett, 
Banks Island, in charge of Captain Bernard 
and an Eskimo crew for a reserve station. 
The schooner North Star was unable to pro- 
ceed further north than a small unnamed 
island, north of RobilMate Island, west of 
Banks Island, and was also hauled up safely 
as a base for ice trips. The crew joined the 
Polar Bear's exploring parties. 


The Polar Bear, in charge of Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
go up the west side of Banks Island in 1915, 
and came, back around the east side of Banks 
Island, wintering near Princess Royal Island, 
Prince of Wales Strait, between Banks 
Island and Victoria Island. 

A projected ice trip into the Beaufort Sea 
was not carried out on account of some dogs 
dying. The main energies of the party were 
to be devoted in 1916 to getting information 
about land reported by Mr, Stefansson in 
1915. The Stefansson party had started on 
the exploration trip in May, to remain in 
the field as long as conditions would permit, 
with the possibility of spending the summer 
on the northern islands and connecting with 
the Polar Bear at Winter Harbor, Melville 
Island, in the fall. In that case the Polar 
Bear would spend the winter of 1916 and 
1917 at Winter Harbor. 

Storker Storkeson and twelve or fourteen 
others were to spend the spring and the 
summer on Melville Island putting up meat 
for the expedition. If the coast explored in 
the summer of 1916 turned in a southwestern 
direction and it seemed possible that no land 
existed in Beaufort Sea within sledging dist- 
ance of Banks Island or Prince Patrick 
Island the northern party, it was planned, 
would endeavor to return in 1916, but from 
the situation of the. vessels and the scatter- 
ing of various parties it seemed improbable 
that it would assemble in time to get out. 
The explorers were well supplied for an- 
other year or two with staples and were 
killing a number of musk-oxen and other 
game. V. J. Jones, of Seattle, engineer of 
the Polar Bear , died suddenly at the winter 
quarters of the Polar Bear in Nov, 1915. 
There were no other deaths or serious ill- 
ness. 


The first direct word from Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson since Aug 22, 1915, reached New York 
Nov 14, The letter, dated Jan 15, 1916, gave 
an account of the exploration of the new land 
previously discovered by the explorer. 

A second letter, made public Nov 20, declared 
that difficulties had arisen between the ex- 
plorers and the blond Eskimos (Kanghiryuar- 
mint), who attributed an epidemic of influenza 
to witchcraft practiced by the exploring party. 

In a third letter, dated Jan ir and made 
public Nov 22, the explorer outlined his plans 
to have one party with five men and four sleds 
—possibly six men— go west and northwest 
from Cape Alfred, aiming to return to shore 
in sixty to seventy-five days, and another party 
of four sleds and five or six men go north 
from the Polar Bear , to 78 degrees and 118 
degrees, and then explore any land or landfast 
ice within reach. Three men and two dog 
teams of this party would not try to return to 
the Polar Bear , but would spend the summer 
wherever that could be done to best advantage, 
so far as concerned either immediate geo- 
graphic work or preparations for the follow- 
ing year, such as the caching of dog feed at 
advanced positions. Perhaps they might do 
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this last in Melville Island. 

In the spring an Eskimo family or two, with 
a number of dogs, were to cross from Victoria 
to Melville Island, largely to relieve the 
crowded Bear of the transportation of a large 
number of dogs. The Bear would then try 
to cross to Melville Island or perhaps go 
further to pick up the explorers or to co- 
operate with them the following winter. 

If the explorers should be able to complete 
in the spring the work outlined above, and 
should then be able to connect with thenar, 
they would try to return south (home) in the 
fall, 1916. But completing the Karluk pro- 
gram was to be the primary consideration. 
In the fall of 1917 they would try to come 
home, in any event, and woulc^ come by 
the Atlantic or Pacific route according to con- 
venience. 

The southern section of the expedition 
would return home in 1916. 

If the party had to stay a second year, they 
would that year (1916-17) devote all their 
energies to the region west; and north of their 
new land and hoped to demonstrate the 
presence of absence of Crocker Land. 

Stefansson expressed the belief that should 
the party not he heard from in the spring of 
1918, a relief ship or ships should be sent 

U ARETHUSA ” Destruction of the 1 

The British cruiser Arcthusa, which had fig- 
ured in some of the most thrilling English 
naval exploits of the war, struck a mine off the 
east coast of England, the British Admiralty 
announced Bob 14. Ten of her crew were 
lost. 

The cruiser was one of the most popular ships 
in the navy and generally known as the Saucy 
Arcthusa. She was covered with scars from 
many encounters and was believed to have 
been in more naval actions of the present war 
than any other ship in the navy. Within three 
days after leaving the shipyard where she was 
built she was in a naval fight in the North Sea 
and had the distinction of firing the torpedo 
which finally settled the fate of the (Jermau 
cruiser Blue char , 

The Arcthusa later engaged two other Ger- 
man ships and, in company with a light cruiser 
squadron, contributed to the sinking of the 
German cruiser Maim, In this encounter many 
of the Arcthusa 1 's guns were disabled and she 
was about to he overpowered when a British 
battle squadron opportunely arrived and sank 
her antagonists. 

The Arcthusa displaced only 3520 tons and 
as armament mounted only two six-inch and 
six four-inch guns. She carried also four tor- 
pedo tubes. Her length was 450 feet. 

ARGENTINA 

See also 

American Conuri-ss FOR THE CutLtl 
Coal— Argentina 
Dk I, a Plaza, Victorino 
Parcel post- •'Argentina 
Railroads - Argentina 
Treaties— Argentina- -Paraguay 

The national convention of the Argentine 
radical party declined by a unanimous vote to 


accept the refusal of Dr. Hipolito i rigoyen of 
the nomination for President of the Republic, 
tendered him Mar 22. . Dr. I rigoyen there- 
upon withdrew his declination and consented 

to run. 


The Spanish government, July 10, raised its 
legation at Buenos Aires, Argentina, to the 
rank of an embassy. 

—Commerce 

The vast increase in exports from the Ar- 
gentine Republic in the year 1915 indicated a 
rapidly returning business prosperity. Busi- 
ness conditions, which reached so low a state 
immediately following the outbreak of war 
during the year, took on an entirely di tie rent 
aspect. Failures decreased, a great balance of 
trade was established, the drain on the conn- 
try through emigration, largely of Italians 
returning home to fight, was more than offset 
by immigration, and the situation through the 
whole country improved. In Buenos Ayres 
alone it was estimated that the volume of busi- 
ness advanced 50 per cent, over 1014, 

Official statistics of the foreign trade of 
Argentina in 1015 showed imports of $226,- 
892,000 ; exports, $558,280,000. Imports de- 
creased $45,000,000 ; exports increased $2*x>,~ 

(XX>, ooo. 


The official report on foreign commerce for 
the first six months of 1016 showed that in 
thousands of pesos gold the imports were 
104,006, an increase of 4838; the exports 246*“ 
057, a decrease of 84,428, The United States 
ranked second after Great Britain in both 
imports and exports, amounting for the former 
to 28,439, an increase of 0185, and flu* latter 
54,301, an increase of 11,551. 

—Crops 

A Noble report received Jan 11 by the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the Infer- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
forecast the 1015-1(1 production of wheat in 
Argentina at 184,101,600 bushels: oats, 75439*. 
000 bushels ; flaxseed, 40474,000 bushels, Ex- 
pressed in percentages, taking 1914-15 pro- 
duction as 100 per cent, these 1013*16 crops 
promised to he for wheat, too, 3 per cent; oats, 
131.8: flaxseed, 90.O per cent, 

—Mineral resources 

The extent of Argentina's mitteial resources 
is imperfectly known* and exploitation is only 
beginning, says the {tetujraphkal Review fen* 
•July. In 1913 minerals constituted less flam 
one-half of one per cent, of the final Ar 
genttne exports. The only items of any sig- 
nificance were copper, in me and bar, wolfram 
ore, and borates, Statistic-* of production are 
not available, hut the home consumption was 
assuredly very small except in the cane of 
Argentina^ newest and most valuable mineral 
product, petroleum. The much altsotmietl 
Comodoro JRivadavia oil-fields were discovered 
in 1907 while boring for water* Up to July, 
t 9 i 5 , government reserve and priyate wells 
had produced approximately jtjsuumm gal . 
Ions ( Fernanda de Pedrosa: In forme mhre el 
cMado de la exploration y explntaetdn fie Ins 
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yacimicntos petroliferos del Distrito Minero 
de Comodoro Rivadavia, Dirccc. Gen. de 
Minas, Geol., c flidrol., Scric A (Minas), BoL 
No. 6 , Buenos Aires, 1915). Yet according to 
the South American Journal (Vol. 79, No. 20, 
London, 1915), the present exploitation, inade- 
quate for lack of funds, is little more than 
sufficient to pay the costs of working, altho 
the shortage of coal offers every inducement 
for the production of new sources of fuel. 
Apropos of this scarcity, the same periodical 
(Vol. 80, No. 18, 1916) states that investiga- 
tions made in Neuquen have resulted in the 
discovery of a good quality bituminous coal, 
hut its location, 1100 miles from Buenos Aires 
and 300 miles from railroad, renders its de- 
velopment uncertain. Use of quebracho wood, 
exploitation of the peat and lignite beds of 
Tierra del Fuego and the Uruguayan peat de- 
posits in the vicinity of Montevideo, importa- 
tion of South African coal, inferior tho it 
is, are other relief measure suggested or in the 
course of trial (The South American, Vol. 4, 
No. 7, New York, 1916). 

Argentina’s great and almost untouched 
mineral resources lie in the Andean provinces. 
Most of the problems connected with their 
extraction are expressed in a recent official re- 
port relating to a department of the province 
of Catamarca (Juan F. Barnabe: Informe 
sobre el Distrito Minero de Tinogasta, Anal, 
del Minist. de Agric.: Scccid Geol., Mineral., 
y Minerta, Vol. xo, No. 4, Buenos Aires, 19x5). 
The department of Tinogasta embraces the 
eastern slopes of the main cordillera of the 
Andes and a series of the characteristic longi- 
tudinal valleys that lie between the buttress 
ranges trending southward from the Puna de 
Atacama. Its mineral deposits do not com- 
pare favorably with those of the adjacent 
Chilean province of Copiapo. The reason is 
physiographic. The vast andesite flows that 
played so important a part in the ore genesis 
originally covered a vast area on both flanks 
of the Cordillera. They are largely denuded 
f rom the wetter Chilean slopes ; on the Argen- 
tine side they remain comparatively unbroken 
and sterile save for the occasional salars of 
salt and borate. The Tinogasta ore deposits 
—tin, copper, wolfram and silver— are prac- 
tically limited to the great massif of San 
Francisco and to the eastern sierras of Zapata 
and Fiambala, Copper is not a mineral that 
can be profitably exploited under the pioneer 
conditions that now obtain in the department. 
The mineral localities are five or six days 
from the nearest railroad station, and labor is 
both scarce and expensive. Gold, silver, even 
tin, bring immediate returns and involve the 
initial outlay of much less capital The richer 
Chilean fields are more attractive than the 
remote Argentine region. It is clear that 
nothing can he done until the projected An- 
dean railroad is brought into the Tinogasta 
valley and communication established with Ro- 
sario. Tho the local deposits are valuless 
save for the distillation of volatile products, 
other sources of power are close at hand for 
smelters established in the field. There are 
considerable woods of the tough, durable, 


resinous algarrobo, useful alike for fuel and 
mine timber. . Some of the trees in these 
forests are said to attain a thickness of three 
feet or more. Water power naturally exists 
in abundance, and some benefit might be ex- 
tracted from the great curse of the region — 
the wind. 

The climate of the sierras is particularly ob- 
jectionable; violently .stormy in summer, in 
winter it renders life wretched by the cold 
and the constant wind, the zonda , blowing 
from the north and excessively dry. Accord- 
ing to Hann it is a wind of the fohn type. 
Worst of all for the miner is the inevitable 
puna or soroche, the mountain sickness caused 
by the altitude and the extraordinary dryness 
of the air. The latter factor makes the puna 
a source of annoyance even in Fiambala, at an 
elevation of little more than 5000 feet. The 
main height of the mountainous region is not 
under 11,500 feet and rises to great elevations. 
One unnamed peak in the San Francisco 
masif, 22,573 feet, is reputed to be second only 
to Aconcagua. 

— Politics and government 

Hipolito Irigoyen, a Radical, was named 
President and Belagia Luna Vice-President 
of the Argentine Republic June 12 by the 
Electoral College. Irigoyen was the first 
Radical ever elected as President, and his 
victory came after one of the bitterest 
political campaigns that ever took place in 
the Republic. .It was the first time in the 
history of the Republic that the conservative 
element had not won in the elections. When, 
after a week of counting votes of the election 
of Apr 2, it was announced that the Radicals 
had won in the popular ballot, the other par- 
ties began talking of a combination to throw 
their votes to some other candidate in the 
Electoral College, which would have over- 
thrown the popular choice. 

Although there were no unusual disturb- 
ances in the capital during the election, the 
uprisings in three of the provinces during the 
presidential campaign became so serious that 
the national government took over the gov- 
ernment of the provinces under military au- 
thority. 


The Argentine Congress, July 20, after a 
scrutiny of the ballots, ratified the presiden- 
tial elections by a majority of 152 votes. Dr. 
Hipolito Irigoyen and Scnor Don Pelagio 
Luna were accordingly proclaimed, respective- 
ly, President and Vice-President, but were 
not to be inaugurated until Oct 12. 


Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen assumed the presi- 
dency of the republic Oct 12, and Palagio 
Luna the vice-presidency. The new cabinet 
was announced as follows: 

Interior— Ramon Game*. 

Foreign Affairs — Carlos Been, 

Justice— Jose Salinas. 

Finance — Domingo Salaberry. 

Agriculture— Onorio Pueyrmkm. 

War— Elpadio Gonzalez. 

Marine— Francisco Alvarez de Toledo. 

Public Works —Pedro Torello. 
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— Population 

The returns of the census of 1914 known 
unofficially, May 23, showed the total popula- 
tion of the republic to be 7,885,237, less than 
previous popular estimates. There -were 
2,357,952 foreigners. The population of Bue- 
nos Ayres city was 1,575,814, against 663,854 
in 1895, and of Buenos Ayres province 2,066,- 
165, against 921, r68. The total increase since 
1895 was 3,930,326. 

— Postage stamps 

A new series of postage stamps in ^ com- 
memoration of the centennial of the signing 
of the constitution of the Argentine Republic 
in 1816 were ordered to be issued on July 0, 
the designs, as follows: stamps from one-half 
centavo to 4 centavos; a bust of Francisco 
Laprida, President of the First Argentine 
Congress; 5 centavos, a picture of the sign- 
ing of the constitution; the remainder of the 
issue, a bust of Gen. Jose San Martin, hero 
of the revolution which gave Argentina its 
independence. The issue numbered approxi- 
mately 90,000,000 stamps. 

ARIZONA 

Thomas E. Campbell (R.) was elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. The incumbent was a Democrat 

Both candidates for the governshio took 
the oath of office, Dec 30. Thomas E. Camp- 
bell, the Republican, based his claims on a 
certificate of election issued by Sec. of State 
Sidney P. Osborne. Gov. George W. P. Hunt, 
the incumbent, based his on the assumption 
that a recount would show him to have been 
re-elected. At the last moment Gov. Hunt 
was repudiated by the officials of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. 

See also 

Capital punishment— Arizona 
Prohibition— Arizona 

“ARIZONA” (battleship) 

Work on the superdreadnought Arizona 
was finished Sept 15 by the U. S. navy con- 
structors in contract time and at a cost of 
$1,000,000 less than independent ship con- 
tractors had estimated. For further details 
see Informational Annual , 1915, p. 22, 


The Arizona, one of the two most powerful 
American fighting craft, was commissioned at 
Brooklyn Oct 17. Capi John D. McDonald 
was assigned to the command. 

ARKANSAS 

Charles H. Brough (D.) was elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. 

See also 

Floods— Arkansas 
Pro hibition— Ark ansas 
Storms— Arkansas 

ARKANSAS COAL CASES 

See 

Labor unions 

ARMED MERCHANTMEN 

Lord Robert Cecil, British Minister of 
Blockade, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons on armed merchantmen, said, 
Dec 4, that only one neutral maritime govern- 


ment “at present refuses to admit defensively 
armed ships into its ports, and even that gov- 
ernment does not impugn the legality of arm- 
ing merchant ships for defense.” 

ARMED MERCHANTMEN CONTRO- 
VERSY 

Germany and Austria formally notified the 
United States, Feb 10, that, beginning Mar 1, 
commanders of their submarines would con- 
sider armed merchant ships of the Entente 
Allies to be warships and would treat them 
accordingly. Under such orders, commanders 
would he at liberty to sink, without warning, 
any armed vessel, whether passenger or 
freight carrying. 

The notifications were presented orally to 
Sec. Lansing by Count von Bernstoff, and 
Baron Erich Zwiedmek, charge of the Austro- 
Hungarian embassy at Washington. Notes 
from their governments were to follow. The 
intention of the Teutonic Allies was consid- 
ered in official and diplomatic circles to be a 
development of the memorandum proposing 
the disarming of merchant ships winch Sec. 
Lansing recently sent to the Entente Powers. 

The notifications contained alleged secret 
directions issued by the British Admiralty, 
which purported to regulate, by detailed rules, 
artillery attack by British merchantmen on 
German submarines. It was alleged in the mem- 
orandum that these instructions showed that 
armed vessels did not await warlike action by 
submarines, but were instructed to attack at 
once. 

The memorandum concluded: 

“In view of the aforesaid circumstances, 
enemy merchantmen carrying guns are not 
entitled to be regarded as peaceful merchant* 
men. The German naval forces, after a 
short interval in the interests of neutrals, 
will receive an order to treat such vessels as 
belligerents. 

“The German government notifies neutral 
powers of this state of affairs in order that 
they may be able to warn their subjects be* 
fore entrusting their persons or properties to 
armed merchantmen of powers at war with 
the German empire,” 

Formal notification of the intention of Ger- 
many and Austria to sink armed merchant- 
men was handed to Ambassador Gerard at 
Berlin and Ambassador Penfidd at Vienna, 
Feb n. 

Sweden issued instructions to its foreign 
representatives to advise Swedish citizens of 
the danger they would incur in traveling on 
such vessels. The Swedish minister to the 
United States, M. Ekengren, notified See. 
Lansing, Feb 18, of this action by Sweden, 

Bitter criticism of the foreign policy of the 
Wilson administration, with special reference 
to its attitude in the pending negotiations with 
Germany, was voiced in the Senate, Feb xS, 
by Lodge, of Massachusetts, and Sterling, of 
South Dakota, in vigorous speeches in sup- 
port of the Sterling resolution, which opposed 
acquiescence by the United ’States in the 
notifications of the Central Powers of their 
right to fire on armed merchantmen. Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, chairman of the Foreign 
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Relations Committee, as spokesman of the 
administration, followed Messrs. Lodge and 
Sterling, declaring that the question of arm- 
ing merchantmen was at least debatable. 

President Wilson, Feb 22, emphatically re- 
jected proposals from members of his party 
in Congress which would relieve him of the 
responsibility of forcing an issue with Ger- 
many over the new Berlin submarine declara- 
tion. Such proposals took the form of sug- 
gested legislation prohibiting American citi- 
zens from traveling on armed merchantmen. 
The suggestions were laid before the Presi- 
dent by Chairmen Stone and Flood of the 
Senate and House Foreign Affairs commit- 
tees respectively, and by Majority Leader 
Kern, of the Senate, at the conference held 
at the White House Feb 21. 

At the end of two days of agitation in Con- 
gress for some action warning Americans off 
armed merchant ships of the European bel- 
ligerents, President Wilson, Feb 24, wrote 
Senator Stone, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, that he could not 
consent to any abridgment of the rights of 
American citizens in any respect. The letter 
follows : 


"My Dear Senator: 


"February 24, 1916. 


"I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank 
letter of to-day, and feel that it calls for an equally 
frank reply. 

"You are right in assuming that I shall do every- 
thing in my power to keep the United States out of 
war.' f think the country will feel no uneasiness 
about my course in that respect. Through many 
anxious mouths I have striven for that object, amidst 
difficulties more manifold than can have been ap- 
parent upon the surface: and so far X have succeeded. 

I do not doubt that I shall continue to succeed. The 
course which the Central European Powers have an- 
nounced their intention of following in the future 
with regard to undersea warfare seems for the 
moment <0 threaten insuperable obstacles, but its 
apparent meaning is so manifestly inconsistent with 
explicit assurances recently given us by those powers 
with regard to their treatment of merchant vessels 
on the high seas that t must believe that explana- 
tions will presently ensue which will put a different 
aspect upon it. We have had no reason to question 
their good faith or their fidelity to their promises 
in the pant, and 1, for one, fed confident that we 
shall have none in the future. 

"But in any event our duty is dear. No nation, 
no group of nations, has the right while war is in 
progress, to alter or disregard /lie principles which 
all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the 
horrors and sufferings of war, and if the dear rights 
of American citizens should 'ever unhappily* he 
abridged or denied by any such action, we should, it 
iM&mi to me, have in honor no choice as to what 
our own course should he. 

"For my own part, X cannot consent to any abridg- 
ment of the rights of American citizens in any re- 
spect. The honor and self-respect of the nation is 
involved. We covet peace, and shall preserve it 
at any cost but the lots of honor, To forbid our 
people to exercise their rights for fear we might be 
called upon to vindicate them would he a deep 
humiliation indeed. It would be an implicit, all lmt 
an explicit, acquiescence in the violation of the rights 
of mankind everywhere and of whatever nation or 
allegiance, It would be a deliberate abdication of 
our hitherto proud position a® spokesmen even amidst 
the turmoil of war for the law and the right. It 
would make everything this government has at- 
tempted and everything it ban achieved during this 
terrible *t niggle of nations meaningless and futile, 

"Xt Is important to reflect that if in this instance 
we allowed expediency to take the place of principle, 
the door would inevitably be opened to still further 
eoneesudons, finer accept a single abatement of right 
and many other humiliations would certainly follow, 


and the whole fine fabric of international law might 
crumble under our hands piece by piece. What we 
are contending for in this matter is of the very 
essence of the things that have made America a sov- 
ereign nation. She cannot yield them without con- 
ceding her own impotency as a nation and making 
virtual surrender of her independent position among 
the nations of the world. 

"I am speaking, my dear Senator, in deep solem- 
nity, without heat, with a clear consciousness of the 
high responsibilities of my office, and as your sincere 
and devoted friend. If we should unhappily differ, 
we shall differ as friends; but where issues so mo- 
mentous as those are involved wc must, just because 
we are friends, speak our minds without reservation. 

"Faithfully yours, 

"WbooRow Wilson.” 

In a letter to Representative Pou, acting 
chairman of the House Committee on Rules, 
the President, Feb 29, requested that the com- 
mittee report out a rule calling for discussion 
on the floor and vote on a resolution warning 
American citizens not to travel on belligerent 
armed merchantmen, and pointed out that 
foreign countries were misled by the reports 
that a difference of opinion existed between 
the President and Congress over the foreign 
situation. The President, believing that his 
position in this regard found support in the 
people of the country, respectfully asked Con- 
gress to vote on the resolution and thereby 
make a record of the sentiment of the 
country. 


THE M CLEM ORE RESOLUTION 

The text of the resolution introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive Jeff McLemore, of Texas, which Presi- 
dent Wilson wished to bring to a vote, was : 


"Resolved, That the House of Representatives of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress of the United States do, 
and it hereby solexnly does, request the President 
to warn all American citizens within the borders of 
the United States or its possessions or elsewhere to 
refrain from traveling on any and all ships of any 
and all of the Powers now or in future at war, 
which ship or sihips shall mount guns, whether such 
ship be. frankly avowed a part of the naval forces of 
the Power whose flag it flies or shall be called a 
merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether such gun 
or guns or other armament be called ‘offensive’ or 
‘defensive/ or in case American citizens do travel 
on such armed belligerent ships that they do so at 
their own risk. 

"That when the President of the United States or 
the Secretary of State shall come into possession 
of the actual memorandum of the German govern- 
ment containing photographic facsimiles of alleged 
secret instructions issued by the British government, 
which alleged secret instructions direct that so-called 
‘defensive armament for merchant ships* shall be 
used offensively, and that so-called ‘defensive arma- 
ment for merchant ships* shall be manned and di- 
rected by naval officers and men of the navy of 
Great Britain, and that such so-called ‘defensive 
armament for merchant ships* arid such naval officers 
and men shall be as far as possible concealed and 
disguised when in neutral waters and ports, with 
the evident intention to deceive, the President of the 
United States or the Secretary of State shall at the 
earliest possible moment transmit such actual memo- 
randum of the German government, with such fac- 
similes of alleged secret instructions of the British 
government and with all appendices whatsoever, to 
the Speaker of the House that it and they may be 
laid before the House for its full information and 
for it® assistance in performing its duty and func- 
tion of guarding the welfare of the country and its 
citizens and for its assistance in performing its 
constitutional duty of advising the President of the 
United States with regard to foreign relations. 

"That the House expresses the determination of 
the people ami government of the United States both 
to uphold all American rights and to exercise care, 
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consideration and wisdom in avoiding actions which 
tend to bring American citizens! and American in- 
terest into the zone of conflict where the passions 
of war are raging/’ 

On the eve of the date set by Germany for 
the beginning of her campaign against 
armed merchant vessels. Lord Robert Cecil, 
Minister of War Trade, issued a statement 
giving the British view of the status of such 
merchantmen. This statement, which was in 
answer to queries whether merchantmen had 
been instructed to take the offensive against 
submarines, said : 

“The British view has always been that de- 
fensively armed merchantmen must not fire 
on submarines, or on any other warships, ex- 
cept in self-defense. The Germans have 
twisted a passage in a document taken from 
a transport which they sank into meaning that 
merchant vessels have instructions to take the 
offensive. This is not so.” 

Differences of opinion existing between the 
President and Congress over the foreign situ- 
ation were given a quietus in Mar by over- 
whelming votes in favor of Mr. Wilson. 

The President, being determined to force 
the issue presented by his letter to the Rules 
Committee of the House, Feb 24, stood firm 
against any compromise, insisting upon a de- 
cisive vote on the resolution warning Amer- 
icans off armed passenger ships. 

Realizing that any resolution hampering 
President Wilson in his foreign policies was 
doomed to certain failure, Senator Gore, of 
Oklahoma, a Democratic follower of William 
Jennings Bryan, whose resolution of warning 
as to travel on armed belligerent ships had 
been the center of discussion for the past 
week, sought to embarrass the President’s 
supporters, Mar 3, at the last minute by re- 
versing his resolution so that it became a 
hypothetical declaration of war. 

In this form, with Senators of all sides try- 
ing vainly to find out what it meant, the reso- 
lution was tabled by the overwhelming vote 
of 68 to 14, Mr. Gore himself voting against 
Ids amended proposal, Before a tabling mo- 
tion could be directed against another resolu- 
tion of the same sort, fathered by Mr. Jones, 
of Washington, a Republican, Mr, Jones with- 
drew it and a bitter debate continued for hours 
in the Senate without any measure pending. 

The upshot of this cross-fire of parliamen- 
tary moves was that the Senate failed, if it 
did not actually refuse, to adopt the resolu- 
tions hostile to the administration’s foreign 
policy. 

THE GORE RESOLUTION 

The resolution tabled by the Senate, Mar 
3, was as follows : 

Whereas a number of leading powers of the world 
nre now engaged in a war of unexampled proportions; 
and 

Whereas the United States is happily at peace 
with all of the belligerent nations; and 

Whereas It is equally the desire and the Interim 
of the American people to remain at pence with all 
nations; and 

Whereas the President 1ms recently offered fresh 
and signal proofs of the superiority of diplomacy to 
butchery as a method of settling international dis- 
putes; and 


Whereas the right of American citizens to travel 
on unarmed belligerent vessels has recent lv received 
renewed guarantees of respect and immobility; and 
Whereas the right of American citizens to travel 
on armed belligerent vessels rather than upon un 
armed vessels is essential neither to their life, libert y , 
or safety; nor to the independence, dignity, or secur- 
ity of the United States; and 
Whereas Congress alone has been vested with the 
power to declare war, which involves the obligations 
to prevent war by all proper means consist out with 
the honor ami vital interest of the nation; therefore 
he it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Represent , 1 
fives concurring) that the sinking by a submarine 
without notice or warning of an armed merchant ve i * 
sel ( of her public enemy, resulting in the death of a 
citizen of the United States, would constitute a just 
and sufficient cause of war between the United Suites 
and the Herman Umpire. 

The original resolution had the same pre- 
amble, with this resolving clause : 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring). That it is the sense of the Con 
gress, vested as it is with the sole power to declare 
war, that all persons owing allegiance to the United 
States should, in behalf of their own safety anti the 
vital interest of the United States, forbear to ever cine 
the right of travel as passengers upon any armed 
vessel of any belligerent power, whether such vessel 
he armed for offensive or defensive purposes; and it 
is the tanner sense of the Congress that no passport 
should he issued or renewed bv the Seeretat y of 
State, or by any one acting under him, to he ‘used 
by any person owing allegiance to the United Stain 
for purpose of travel upon any such armed vessel ni 
a belligerent, power. 

While the vole on the Gore proposition 
was taken upon a technicality, a motion to 
lay on the table, it nevertheless indicated that 
there was a larger majority than had previ- 
ously been anticipated which had faith ami 
confidence in the President and would abide 
by the position taken by the State Department, 
The little handful of Senators who voted 
against the motion to table declared that they 
objected to Kxeeutive interference with the 
Senate, that they believed the Senate should 
be given full opportunity to discuss the real 
proposition in the open. 

President Wilson was also vindicated Mar,! 
on his stand on the < Jemma submarine question 
by the House Committee on Foreign Relations 
by a vote of 17 to 2. By this vote the com 
mittce decided to report to the House the 
MeLemore resolution, warning Americans not 
to embark on armed merchantmen, with the 
recommendation that it Ik* tabled. 


, w uuam jenmngs nryan arrived 111 Wash- 
ington Mar 4 and this was taken to mean that 
he would not overlook the opportunity to mar- 
shal his following in the House against the 
wishes of the President Several Democratic 
Congressmen called on him. 

By a vote of 270 to 141 the House of Repre- 
sentatives* Mar 7, killed the Me Demure reso- 
lution. f 

The vote followed nearly six hours of stir- 
ring and turbulent debate. 

The majority of 133 in favor of the JVesi- 
tlent excelled the most sanguine hopes of the 
Administration, it was unexiweted that Re- 
publicans should give such generous support, 
I he ninety members of the minority who 
o? .1 A’ the resolution fur outweighed 
tut thirty-four Democrats who voted against 
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On the first vote, which was a parliamentary 
proposition to prevent opening the McLemore 
resolution to amendment and unlimited de- 
bate, the Administration forces carried the 
day, 256 to 160. On that 192 Democrats, 
63 Republicans and one Progressive voted to 
support the Administration. Twenty-one 
Democrats, 132 Republicans, five Progres- 
sives, one independent and Representative 
London, the lone Socialist of the House, 
voted against it. 

This was the crucial vote of the fight, the 
one point on which Administration leaders 
were uncertain. With victory in hand they 
moved on to the next proposition, the adop- 
tion of a special rule for four hours' discus- 
sion of the McLemore resolution. 

Again they carried the day, this time 271 to 
138, and then pushed their victory to a con- 
clusion by tabling the McLemore resolution, 
276 to 142. 

The British Admiralty Mar 2 officially made 
public the Admiralty orders to armed mer- 
chantmen given Oct 20, 1915. The orders said 
that the armament of such vessels must be 
used solely for resisting an attack by an 
armed vessel and for no other purpose. As 
British submarines and aircraft were ordered 
not to approach merchantmen!, the orders 
said, the approach to a British merchantman 
of a submarine was to he regarded as done 
with a hostile intention. 

The German Ambassador, Count von Bern- 
storff, left a memorandum on the submarine 
situation with Sec. Lansing Mar 8. It was 
merely an explanatory announcement of the 
new submarine orders and a defense for the 
Germans, 

The memorandum, after reviewing the 
events leading up to Germany’s recent decis- 
ion to treat armed merchant ships as auxili- 
ary cruisers, conceded that existing interna- 
tional law did not regulate the use of sub- 
marines, indicated a willingness to conduct 
undersea warfare in accordance with the law 
prevailing at the outbreak of the war, provid- 
ing Great Britain and her Allies regard the 
same laws, and expressed the hope that the 
people of the United States remembering 
the long-existing friendly relations between 
the two nations, would appreciate the Ger- 
man position. 

The recent German memorandum concern- 
ing the purpose to attack armed merchant 
ships, with appendices containing the British 
“secret orders/ 1 was made public by the 
State Department Mar 17. 

The memorandum received from Berlin was 
radically different from the summary submit- 
ted by Ambassador von Bernstorff Feb 10. 
The ambassador stated that before merchant- 
men were attacked the presence of armament 
would have to be “proved/ 1 The Foreign 
Office version made no mention of this, 

In the memorandum Germany cited 19 eases 
in which submarines had been fired on by 
merchantmen. The details of the attack 
were meagre, and in 13 out of to cases the 
merchantmen were anonymous. In no ease 


did Germany’s own account of the circum- 
stances show that the merchantman acted 
offensively. 

Of the six ships accused by name, the Admiral 
Hametin was French, and since French merchant 
ships are^ not armed this was probably in the naval 
service. The Woodficld, from which was taken a copy 
of the British admiralty instructions cited in the 
(Herman memorandum, was a transport, and there- 
fore liable to attack without warning, but also piivi- 
ieged to take the offensive, which it did not do. 
This leaves four specified ships which in default of 
evidence to the contrary may be taken for armed 
Biitisli meicliautmen. Of these the Dcmemra 
“turned oft and returned the fire." The tank ship 
Lumwa, “ran away t and returned the fire with a 
poop gun." The City of Marseilles “turned away 
and icturncd the (ire with two guns of about xo 
centimeters (3. 9 inches)." The Melania stopped after 
summons, but when the submarine dived and ap- 
proached under water the ship opened fire when 
the periscope came to the surface iooo meters away. 
Tn this last case the ship did not wait to be at- 
tacked, hut probably the captain suspected the motive 
of the submarine in approaching to torpedo range. 


^For the first time since the outbreak of the 
European war a French merchant vessel, the 
Vulcain , came into New York harbor, Apr i, 
carrying a rapid fire gun for protection against 
submarines. She was closely followed by a 
second armed merchantman, the lone. As the 
French embassy gave assurance that the 
gtuis were for defense only, the vessels were 
given permission to sail, Apr 12. 

A declaration of principle in regard to arm- 
ing merchant ships was made, Apr 26, by the 
.Slate Department upon instructions from 
President Wilson. T11 this memorandum, dated 
Mar 25, it was declared that a merchant ship 
armed for offense or a merchant ship which 
carries mandatory instructions from her gov- 
ernment directing her to adopt offensive meas- 
ures against the battle vessels of an enemy 
loses her classification as a peaceful merchant 
ship and can be sunk without warning. 

This declaration said: 

MEMORANDUM ON ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS 

By direction of the President a memorandum was 
prepared during Mar, in regard to the status of 

armed merchant vessels in neutral ports and on the 
high seas. This memorandum is now made public 
as a statement of this Government's attitude on that 
subject. 

Department of State. 

Washington, March 25, 19th. 

The .status of an armed merchant vessel of a 
belligerent is to he considered from two points of 
view: First, from that of a neutral when the vessel 
enters its ports, and Second, from that of an enemy 
when the vessel is on the high seas. 

First-- An armed merchant vessel in neutral ports, 

(1) It is necessary for a neutral Government to 
determine the status of an armed merchant vessel of 
belligerent nationality which enters its jurisdiction, in 
order that the Government may protect itself from 
responsibility for the destruction of life and property 
by permitting its ports to be used as bases of hostile 
operations by belligerent warships, 

(2) If the vessel carries a commisson or orders 
issued by a belligerent Government and directing it 
under penalty to conduct aggressive operations, or if 
it is conclusively shown to have conducted such 
operations, it should he regarded and treated as a 
warship. 

(3) If sufficient evidence is wanting, a neutral Gov- 
eminent, in order to safeguard itself from liability 
for failure to preserve its neutrality, may reasonably 
presume from these facts the status of an armed 
merchant vessel which frequents its waters. There 
is no settled rule of international law as to the 
sufficiency of evidence to establish such a presump- 
tion. As a result a neutral Government must decide 
for itself the sufficiency of the evidence which it 
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requires to determine the character of the vessel. 
For the guidance of its port officers and other officials 
a neutral Government may therefore declare a standard 
of evidence, but such standard may be changed on 
account of the general conditions of naval warfare 
or modified on account of the circumstances of a par- 
ticular case. These changes and modifications may 
be made at any time during the progress of the war, 
since the determination of the status of an armed 
merchant vessel in neutral waters may affect the 
liability of a neutral Government. 

Second — An armed merchant vessel on the high 
seas. 

(1) It is necessary for a belligerent warship to 
determine the status of an armed merchant vessel 
of an enemy encountered on the high seas, since 
the rights of life and property of belligerents and 
neutrals on hoard the vessel may be impaired if its 
status is that of an enemy warship. 

(2) The determination of warlike character must 
rest in no case upon presumption hut upon conclusive 
evidence, because the responsibility for the destruc- 
tion of life and property depends on the actual facts 
of the case and cannot be avoided or lessened by a 
standard of evidence which a belligerent may announce 
as creating a presumption of hostile character. On the 
other hand, to safeguard himself from possible liability 
for unwarranted destruction of life and property the 
belligerent should, in the absence of conclusive 
evidence, act. on the presumption that an armed 
merchantman is of peaceful character. 

(3) A presumption based solely on the presence 
of an armament on a merchant vessel of an enemy 
is not a sufficient reason for a belligerent to declare 
it to be a warship and proceed to attack it without 
regard to the rights of the persons on board. Con- 
clusive evidence of a purpose to use the armament 
for aggression is essential. Consequently an arma- 
ment which a neutral Government, seeking to perform 
its neutral duties, may presume to. be intended for 
aggression, might in fact on the high seas be used 
solely for protection. A neutral Government has no 
opportunity to determine the purpose of an armament 
on a merchant vessel unless there is evidence in 
the ship’s papers or other proof as to its previous 
use, so that the Government is justified in substituting 
an arbitrary rule of presumption in arriving at the 
status of the merchant vessel. On the other hand, a 
belligerent warship can on the high seas test by actual 
experience the purpose of an armament on an enemy 
merchant vessel, and so determine by direct evidence 
the status of the vessel. 

SUMMARY 

The status of an armed merchant vessel as a 
warship in neutral waters may be determined, in the 
absence of documentary proof or conclusive evidence 
of previous aggressive conduct, by presumption derived 
from all the circumstances of the case. 

The status of such vessel as a warship on the high 
seas must be determined only upon conclusive evidence 
of aggressive purpose, in the absence of which it is to 
be presumed that the vessel has a private and peaceable 
character and it should be so treated by an enemy 
warship. 

In brief, a neutral Government may proceed upon 
the presumption that an armed merchant vessel of 
belligerent nationality is armed for aggression, while 
a belligerent should proceed on the presumption that 
the vessel is armed for protection. Both of these 
presumptions may be overcome by evidence — the first 
by secondary or collateral evidence, since the fact 
to he established is negative in character; the second 
by primary and direct evidence, since the fact to be 
established is positive in character. 

11 

The character of the evidence upon which the 
status of an armed merchant vessel of belligerent 
nationality is to be determined when visiting neutral 
waters and when traversing the high seas having been 
stated, it is important to consider the rights and duties 
of neutrals and belligerents as affected by the status 
of armed merchant vessels in neutral ports and on 
the high seas. 

First— The relations of belligerents and neutrals as 
affected 'by the status of armed merchant vessels in 
neutral ports. 

(1) It appears to be. the established rule of inter- 
national law that warships of a belligerent may enter 
neutral ports and accept limited hospitality there upon 
condition that they leave, as a rule, within twenty- 
four hours after their arrival. 

(a) Belligerent warships are also entitled to take on 
fuel once in three months in ports of a neutral 
country. 


(3) As a mode of enforcing these rules, a neutral 
has the right to cause belligerent warships failing to 
comply with them, together with their officers and 
crews, to be interned during the remainder of the 
war. 

(4) Merchantmen of belligerent nationality, armed 
only for purposes of protection against the enemy, 
are entitled to enter and leave neutral ports without 
hindrance in the course of legitimate trade. 

(5) Armed merchantmen of belligerent nationality 
under a commission or orders of their Government to 
use, under penalty, their armament for aggressive 
purposes, or merchantmen which, without such com- 
mission, or orders, have used their armaments for 
aggi essive purposes, are not entitled to the same 
hospitality in neutral ports as peaceable armed mer- 
chantmen. 

Second — The relations of belligerents and neutrals 
as affected by the status of armed merchant vessels 
on the high seas. 

(1) Innocent neutral property on the high seas 
cannot legally be confiscated, but is subject to inspec- 
tion by a belligerent. Resistance to inspection removes 
this immunity and subjects the property to condemna- 
tion by a prize court, which is charged with the 
piesci vation of the legal rights of the owners ot 
neutral property. 

(2) Neutral properly engaged in contraband trade, 
breach of blockade, or unneutral service obtains the 
character of enemy property and is subject to seizure 
by a belligerent and condemnation by a prize court. 

(3) When hostile and innocent property is mixed, 
as in the case of a neutral ship carrying a cargo which 
is entirely or partly contraband, this fact can only 
be determined by inspection. Such innocent property 
may be of uncertain character, as it has been fre- 
quently. held that it is more or less contaminated by 
association with hostile property. For example, under 
the Declaration of London, (which, so fur as the 
provisions covering this subject are concerned, has 
been adopted by all the belligerents,) the presence of 
a cargo which in bulk or value consists of 50' per cent, 
contraband articles impresses the ship with enemy 
character and subjects it to seizure and condemnation 
by a prize court. 

. ( 4 ) Knemy property, including ships and cargoes, 
is always subject to seizure and condemnation. Any 
enemy property taken by a belligerent on the high 
seas is a total loss to the owners. There is no re- 
dress in a prize court. The only means of avoiding 
loss is by flight or successful resistance. Knemy mer- 
chant ships have, therefore, the right to arm for the 
purpose of self-protection. 

(5). A. belligerent warship is any vessel which, under 
commission or orders ot its Government imposing 
penalties or entitling it to prize money, is armed for 
the purpose of seeking and capturing or destroying 
enemy property or hostile neutral property on the 
seas. The size of the vessel, strength of armament, 
and its defensive or offensive force are immaterial 

(f)).A belli gerexit warship has, incidental to the right 
of seizure, the right to visit ami search all vessels 
on the high seas for the purpose of determining the 
hostile or innocent character of the vessels and their 
cargoes. If the hostile character of the property is 
known, however, the belligerent warship may seize 
the property without exercising the right of visit ami 
search, winch is solely for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge as to the character of the property- The 
attacking vessel must display its colors before exercis- 
ing belligerent rights. 

(7) When a belligerent warship meets a mer- 
chantman on the high seas which is known to be 
enemy owned and attempts to capture the vessel, the 
utter may exercise its right of sdf-protectum cither 
by flight or by resistance. The right to capture and 
the right to prevent capture are recognized as equally 
j iisluianl o* 

(8) The exercise of the right: of capture h limited, 
nevertheless, by. certain accepted rules of conduct 
based on the principles of humanity anti regard for 
innocent property, even if there is definite knowledge 
that some of the property, cargo, as well as the vessel , 
is of .enemy character. As a character of these 
limitations, it has become the established practice for 
warships to give merchant vessels an opportunity to 
surrender or submit to visit ami search before 
attempting to sme them by force. The observance of 
this rule of naval warfare tends to prevent the log® 
of hfe of noncombatants and the destruction of 
sudd en” at mc'k rU property> which would result from 

. ( 9 ) If» however, before a summons to surrender la 
given, a merchantman of belligerent nationality, aware 
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of the approach of an enemy warship, uses its ar- 
manent to keep the enemy at a distance, or after it has 
been summoned to surrender it resists or flees, the 
warship may properly exercise force to compel sur- 
render. 

(jo) If the merchantman Anally surrenders, the 
belligerent warship may release it or take it into cus- 
tody. In the case of an enemy merchantman it 
may be sunk, but only if it is impossible to take it 
into port, and provided always that the persons on 
board are put in a place of t safety. < In the case of a 
neutral merchantman, the right to sink it in any cir- 
cumstance is doubtful. 

(n) A merchantman entitled to exercise the right 
of self-protection may do so when certain of attack 
by an enemy warship, otherwise the exercise of the 
right would be so restricted as to render it ineffectual. 
Theie is a distinct difference, however, between the 
exercise of the right of self-protection and the act 
of cruising the seas in an armed vessel for the purpose 
of attacking enemy naval vessels. 

(is) In the event that merchant ships of belligerent 
nationality are armed and under commission or 
orders to attack m all circumstances certain classes 
of enemy naval vessels for the purpose of destroying 
them, and are entitled to receive prize money for such 
service from their Government, or are liable to a 
penalty for failure to obey the orders given, such mer- 
chant ships lose their status as peaceable merchant 
ships and are to a limited extent incorporated in. the 
naval forces of their Government, even though it is 
not their sole occupation to conduct hostile opera- 
tions. 

(13) A vessel engaged intermittently in commerce 
and under a commission or orders of its Government 
imposing a penalty, m pursuing and attacking enemy 
naval craft, possesses a status tainted with a hostile 
purpose which it cannot throw aside or assume at 
will. It should, therefore, be considered as an armed 
ublic vessel and receive the treatment of a warship 
y an enemy and by neutrals. Any person taking 
passage on such a vessel cannot expect immunity 
other than that accorded persons who are on board a 
warship. A private vessel, engaged in seeking enemy 
naval craft, without such a commission or orders from 
its Government, stands in a 1 elation to the enemy 
similar to that of a civilian who fires upon the 
organized military forces of a belligerent, and is 
entitled to no more considerate treatment. 

See also 

Stars AND shipping— -International law 

GOVERNING. 

Wilson, Woodrow 

ARMENIA 

The Turkish government, as announced^ on 
Feb 15, issued its first official defense against 
the charges laid before the Sublime Porte by 
U, S* ambassador Morgenthau with reference 
to the Armenian massacres. The statement 
laid the blame far the bloodshed on revolu- 
tionary uprisings among the. Armenians, and 
it was asserted that the disturbances were 
incited by the British, French and Russian 
governments. A history of these rebellious 
movements is given in the official defense. The 
part played in the betrayal of Turkish troops 
when the Russian offensive began, is also re- 
corded as well as the measures taken to re- 
move Armenians from their homes as a re- 
sult of these developments. 


The Rev. Harold Buxton, Sec. of the Arme- 
nian Refugees’ Fund, who returned to Eng- 
land in Aug after devoting three months to 
relief work in the deyastated villages, gave 
details which confirmed the grave statements 
made by Lord Bryce some months before in 
the Blouse of Lords. Asked whether he had 
any proof that the deportation of Armenians 
was due to German instigation, he said; “All 
I can say is that the German Government did 


nothing to stop the massacres. During the 
whole business German influence was supreme 
at Constantinople, and German Consuls were 
at their posts in . all the chief centers thru 
Asia Minor. Besides, the people were swept 
away with a methodical thoroness which one 
does not expect from the Turk, who, when 
left to himself, acts rather with sudden spasms 
of fury. I have evidence from an American 
missionary that certain of the German Con- 
suls did their best on behalf of the Arme- 
nian people. For instance, the German Consul 
at Erzerum wired to his Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople vigorously protesting at the order 
of deportation. He received a reply in these 
words : ‘We cannot interfere in the internal 
affairs of Turkey/ I don't think there has 
been any exaggeration as to losses as pub- 
lished in England. The Armenian race num- 
bered over 4,000,000, of whom 2,000,000 were 
Turkish Armenians, and of these perhaps 
1,000,000 have been deported and 500,000 mas- 
sacred. Only 200,000 escaped into the moun- 
tains, and so across to Russian soil. There 
are some hundreds of thousands in concentra- 
tion camps between Aleppo and Mosul and 
ui the neighboring regions of Mesopotamia, 
where Turkey continues to be supreme over 
their fate To this considerable population we 
have no access, and it is still in danger. Ac- 
cording to reports which come thru, it is be- 
ing ravaged by sickness, famine, privations of 
all kinds, outrages, and murder, all of which 
means high mortality among the victims/’ 


President Wilson, in furtherance of the plans 
being worked out to afford relief to the war 
sufferers of Armenia and Syria, issued in- 
structions to the Navy Department, Oct 14, to 
send a collier to New York to take on the 
supplies and transport them to the stricken 
countries. 

Final arrangements for sending the collier 
Caesar, the “Christmas ship,” with supplies 
for war sufferers in Syria were completed 
Nov 13. Over $400,000 had been col- 
lected as a result of the war relief days, Oct 
21 and 22, set apart by President Wilson for 
the sufferers in Armenia and Syria. Only 
$250,000 was needed to fill the Caesar. 

The Caesar’s supplies would go entirely to 
the Syrians, suffering under requisition of 
food by the Turks, blockade by sea, car short- 
age by land, and destruction of foods by a 
terrible locust plague. About 100,000 people 
were said to be on the verge of starvation. 
The Armenian relief would go forward to 
Constantinople in the form of money, to be 
distributed for purchasing supplies there by 
the Red Cross and the Turkish Red Crescent 
Nearly a million Armenians were said to be 
exiled, destitute and starving. 

The Caesar sailed from New York Dec. 16. 

ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY 

Announcement of a gift of $500,000 to the 
endowment fund of the Armour Institute of 
I echnology by J. Ogden Armour was made in 
Chicago, May 25* The effect of this gift was 
to make the institute a $3,500,000 school 
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ARMS EMBARGO 

See 

European war — United States, Rela- 
tions with 

ARMY 

See subhead Army under names of coun - 
tries 

AROOSTOOK POTATO SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Five officers of the Aroostook (Maine) Po- 
tato Shippers Association were found guilty, 
under the Sherman act, of conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade in Boston, Oct 10. They were 
Carl C. King, of Caribou, Me., president of 
the association; John M. Hovey, of Mars Hill, 
Me., secretary; Clarence H. Powers, of Maple 
Grove, Me., members of a so-called listing 
committee; Edward H. Doyle, New York 
agent, and H. W, Sylvester, Boston agent. 
Sentence was deferred. 

During the trial the government introduced 
evidence to show that the defendants had 
blacklisted dealers in potatoes who failed to 
conduct their business in accordance with the 
wishes of the association, and that they also 
opened secondary boycotts against persons who 
traded with blacklisted individuals. 

The defense claimed immunity under the 
Clayton amendment to the Sherman anti-trust 
act, on the ground that the organization was 
an agricultural association and exempt from 
prosecution. Judge James M. Morton, Jr., 
who presided at the trial in the Federal 
Court, held that the defendants were entitled 
to protect their trade, but that the jury must 
decide whether they were justified in the 
measures that they adopted. 

ART 

— Losses in European War 

The first reports of German art-destruction 
in Belgium and northern France were for- 
tunately much exaggerated, says The Literary 
, Digest of Oct 7, quoting Les Arts (Paris). 
x This magazine has resumed its publication 
after being suspended for nearly two years, 
and offers its readers the first authentic state- 
ment from a French source of the art losses 
undergone by France and Belgium. 

“Before going further,” says Les Arts, “we 
wish to caution against the official reports of 
the German Government. Professor Clemen, 
whom they dispatched as art-inspector to the 
invaded departments, quite naturally mini- 
mizes the damages. He admits the destruction 
of the Church of St. Maurice and the Grand ’ 
Garde of Lille, the disastrous effect of their 
mitrailleuses upon the sacred walls of the 
Church of Hattonchatel. Losers being always 
in the wrong, the German art connoisseur, with 
the serious mien of a Herr Archivdlrektor , 
reports that, in order to protect them against 
the French guns, the masterpieces of Ligier 
Richier, ‘The Virgin’ of Etain, ‘The Calvary’ 
of Hattonchatel, and ‘The Sepulture’ of St. 
Mihiel had to be transferred to Metz! 

“However this may be, let us be fair and 
just by admitting that for the present at least 
the most famous French art monuments, being 


in the hands of the enemy, are safe. The 
Cathedral of Noyon, the Church of Mouzon, 
the chapels of Avioth have not been touched, 
and the German press speak with pride and 
enthusiasm of the sacred concerts which are 
being given in the Cathedral of Laon. 

“The aerial raids did some harm. Thus, a 
Zeppelin bomb went thru the roof of the 
Notre Dame Church in Calais; in Dunkirk, 
an obus destroyed six triforia of the St. Ktoi 
Church. Nancy escaped with a few broken 
windows in the Chapelle-Ronde. The Cathe- 
dral of Amiens is intact. With the exception 
of very slight damages to Notre Dame, the 
Parisian art monuments have so far not been 
touched at all. 

“Less kind was the fate of the cities which 
had to undergo direct bombardment. We 
have spoken already of the Cathedral of 
Reims, which, altho irretrievably hurt in its 
decoration, fortunately suffered no structural 
impairment. The Cathedral of Soissons, alas ! 
got its share during the bombardment of 
February, 1915: an enormous breach laid the 
nave open to the inclemencies of the weather. 
At Arras, the bombardment of October, rqia, 
brought down the belfry of the cathedral ; the 
conflagration devouring the beautiful palace 
of Saint Vaast occurred in July, IQ15, 

“Quite naturally, the church-towers, as pos- 
sible observatories of the opponent, are hit first 
and hardest. In this regard, our poor village 
churches offer a sad spectacle indeed. Simple 
brick and stone can be replaced, but when 
celebrated towers, such as those of Vaiily, Til- 
loly, and Tracey-lc-Val, fall to the ground, 
that hurts the artist's heart. Both artist and 
archeologist mourn such losses as the famous 
Church of Ablain-Saiut-Nazaire, built by the 
lord of Carency at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. It was distinguished by its 
portals and towers, constructed in the style of 
Abbeville and de Rue. All that remains of the 
historical and architectonic landmark is a 
blackened structural skeleton. Of many 
churches no traces at all were left— just a 
heap of stones and wood. The most melan- 
cholic freak which must have struck the van- 
dals themselves is a great statue of Christ 
which, freed of its surroundings, dominates 
the sacrilegious chaos in the church of Mar- 
quivillers in the Somme Department, Beside 
the churches, the old castles and palaces were 
the main sufferers. We mention only the! irre- 
parable losses of Plessis de Roye and Le Ver- 
g*eur at Reims.” 

Mr. P. Buschmann, a well-known Belgian 
artist, starts his inventory in the same number 
of Les Arts. Of Ypres, nothing remains but 
a few fragments of the Cathedral choir-stalls, 
which were hurried to Paris and remain as 
isolated souvenirs of the awful wreck. Pass- 
ing to Dixmude, which suffered almost as 
much, he writes: 

“The parish church of St. Nicholas, which 
possessed one of the most elaborate examples 
of decorated Gothic, the celebrated rood-loft, 
is now, according to the testimony of the 
Germans themselves, a mere heap of rubbish* 
Somewhere, in a little-known work, this mas- 
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terpiece is wrongly attributed to Taillebert, 
but Mr. James Weale has published documents 
which prove that it is the work of Jean Bertet, 
a stone-mason, of Dixmude, and that it was 
executed between 1536 and 1543, while Taille- 
bert flourished toward the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. However, he did have a hand in it, 
for he replaced in the niches the original 
statues which were destroyed by the icono- 
clasts in 1566. Without doubt it is this circum- 
stance, joined to the fame ot Taillebert, which 
relegated to oblivion the name of the real 
sculptor of the rood-loft/’ 

With the loss of the Dixmude church goes 
also the masterpiece in painting by Jordaens, 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” and this de- 
struction is another irreparable artistic calam- 
ity. The fate of a large Van Dyck, “Christ on 
the Cross,” which hung in the Church of Notre 
Dame at Termonde, is still in doubt. While 
the little town of Lierre, near Antwerp, is 
nearly ruined, the historical church of St. 
Gommaire is fortunately still intact. 

— Tariff on 

Copies of the old masters made with chalk 
crayons and pastels are not “original drawings” 
within the meaning of the provision in para- 
graph 652, tariff act of 1913, granting free 
entry to “original drawings,” according to a 
decision of the U. S. General Appraisers, New 
York, Oct 23, 1916 (T. D. 36765— G. A. 7977). 
The fact that the artist’s method of producing 
these pictures is unique and original is not 
sufficient to characterize his work as “original 
drawings,” inasmuch as the subjects are in no 
sense original. 

“ARTEMIS” CASE 

The Dutch motor vessel Artemis was tor- 
pedoed early in Feb in the North Sea, but 
managed to reach the Hook of Holland. Ac- 
cording to dispatches from Amsterdam the 
commander of the torpedo boat believed that 
that the Artemis was resisting his order for 
inspection and he attacked the ship. 

Strong representations were made to the 
Berlin authorities by the Dutch government, 
Feb 9, based on official depositions of wit- 
nesses, and at the same time the German Min- 
ister at The Hague offered his regrets. 

Germany notified Holland Feb 17 that inves- 
tigation had established that the Artemis was 
blameless and that the torpedoing of this ves- 
sel was a blunder on the part of tlie com- 
mander of the German torpedo boat. The 
Government had disapproved his action and 
taken necessary measures. 

'Germany expressed regret for the incident, 
tendered apologies and offered to pay an in- 
demnity. 

ARTIFICIAL BLOOD 

See 

Bi-ood 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

The National Surgical Society, London, 
July 15, received a gift of £50,000 ($250,000), 
to be offered as a prize for the inventor of 
the best artificial hand. Competitors must pre- 


sent mutilated persons who had used the 
inventions six months. 

ASHLEY, Clarence Degrand 

Clarence D. Ashley, dean of the New York 
University Law School, died in New York. 
Jan 28. He was born in [851. 

ASPARAGUS 
— Canned 

The asparagus pack for 1915 was, in round 
figures, 800,000 cases, or about 25,000 cases in 
excess of 1914. 

ASPHYXIATION 

See 

Resuscitation 

ASQUITH, Mrs. Herbert 

The libel action of Mrs. Herbert Asquith, 
wife of the Premier, against the Globe was 
settled in London Mar 21. The action was 
brought on account of publication by the 
Globe of statements that Mrs. Asquith had 
visited German prisoners of war confined at 
Donnington Hall and had sent presents to 
them. When the case was called announce- 
ment was made that the Globe had consented 
to judgment for £1000 ($5000) and costs. 
The defendants made an unreserved public 
apology for the statements in the Globe. Mrs. 
Asquith went into the witness box and form- 
ally denied all the allegations. 

ASQUITH, Lieut. Raymond 

Lieut. Raymond Asquith, eldest son of Pre- 
mier Asquith, was killed in action on Sept 15. 

Raymond Asquith, who was in his thirty- 
eighth year, was a graduate of Oxford, presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union and prominent as 
a member of the bar, to which he was ad- 
mitted in 1904. He acted as junior counsel 
for Great Britain in the North Atlantic fish- 
eries arbitration at The Hague in 1907. He 
was made a second-lieutenant in a county 
of London regiment in 1914 and lieutenant of 
the Grenadier Guards in 1915. Two brothers 
—-Lieut Arthur Asquith, of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and Lieut. Herbert Asquith' — were 
wounded in action at the Dardanelles in 
June, 1915. 

ASSOCIATED BILL POSTERS AND DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 

The Associated Billposters of the United 
States, and Canada were ordered to dissolve 
by ruling of Federal Judge Landis, rendered in 
Chicago, Mar 14, the court adjudging the 
association in restraint of trade. The court 
granted a stay of dissolution for a period of 
60 days to allow for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The complaint charged that since its 
organization in 1891 the association had 
sought to crush competition ; that membership 
in the association was limited to one member 
in each town ; that members were barred 
from accepting work from advertisers doing 
business with non-members; that competi- 
tors were bought off; and that in 1910 the 
association attempted to force out of business 
any lithographer who sought work with an 
independent billposter or advertiser. It was 
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further charged that in 1911 the association 
allied itself with 12 national advertising agen- 
cies, and thereafter no advertiser could have 
his lithographs displayed other than through 
one of these agencies. 

The officers of the association at the time 
the complaint was filed who were named 
among the defendants were Peter J. McAl- 
ney, president, St Louis ; L. T. Bennett, vice- 
president, Port Huron, Mich.; John E. Shoe- 
maker, treasurer, Washington, and John H. 
Logeman, secretary, Chicago. 


Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, in the Federal 
Court, Chicago, July 6, entered a formal de- 
cree dissolving the Associated Bill Posters 
and Distributors of the United States and 
Canada. The decree confirmed the deci- 
sion he gave Mar 14. The operation of the 
decree was suspended until Sept 1. The asso- 
ciation was called a restraint of trade, and 
was permanently enjoined from continuing 
as such or entering into any further combina- 
tions to restrain the bill posting business in 
the United States. The decree prohibited the 
defendants < from agreeing in any way to 
maintain prices, or to agree to limit the num- 
ber of persons who might engage in the 
bill-posting business, or to hinder them in 
any way from doing business with bill posters 
not members of the defendant organization, 
and enjoined the defendants from inducing 
manufacturers of stock or posters not to sell 
their goods in open competition to any and 
all purchasers. It further provided that the 
government should recover the costs in the 
case. 

The government's suit to dissolve the so- 
called bill-posters* trust reached the Supreme 
Court, Sept 22, on an appeal by the defend- 
ants, The appeal asked review of the trial 
and set forth that the defendant organization, 
the Associated Billposters and Distributors of 
the United States and Canada, since the con- 
viction had been reorganized into the Poster 
Advertising Company and the Associated Bill- 
posters' and Distributors' Protective Associa- 
tion, 


ASSOCIATION OF MARINE TRANS- 
PORTATION MEN 

Preliminary steps in the formation of the 
Association of Marine Transportation Men 
were taken in New York City, Mar 16 by 
representatives of 60 marine transportation 
companies having offices in that city. The 
purpose of the organization was the estab- 
lishment of a closer intimacy and more gen- 
eral spirit of co-operation among passenger- 
carrying lines. 


The ^ following interests were represented : 

American & Cuban Steamship Line, American Ex 
press Company, American-Hawaiinn Steamship Com 
pany, American Line, American Smelting & Refiumo 
Company Anchor Line, Atlantic Transport Line, 
Benham fe Boyesen Bibby Henderson Line, Bowrinp 
& Co Busk k Darnels, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
jJyde Steamship Company, Titos. Cook & Son, Cmmrd 
Line, Dellcvic's Tours. English & American 


pany, IIoiland-Ameriea LitieT* Italian S jtfnef Kerr 
Line, Lamport k Holt Line, Ley land Line, Lloyd 


Italiano, Lloyd Brazileiro, Lloyd Sabaudo,, E. H. 
Low’s Steamship Agency, Mallory Steamship Com- 
pany, George E. Marsters, Inc., McCann’s Tours, 
Merritt & Chapman, National Steam Navigation Com- 
pany of Greece, Nelson Line, New England Steam 
ship Company, New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Norwegian, America 
Line, Oceanic Steamship Company, Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, Panama Pacific Line, Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line, Peninsular & Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, Peruvian Line, 
Phoenix Line, Quebec Steamship Company, Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, Red Cross Line 
Red Star lane. Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Russian American Line, Sanderson & Son, Savannah 
Line, Scandinavian American Line, Sictili Americana, 
Southern Pacific Company, Spanish Line, Swedish 
America line, Toyo Kisert Kaisha, Transatlantics 
Italiana, ^ Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
Ltd., United Fruit Company, Ward Line, White Star 
Dominion Lme, White Star Line, Wilson Line. 

ASTOR, Capt. John Jacob 

Capt John Jacob Astor, son of Lord Astor 
of Hever Castle, was married in London, 
Aug 28, to Lady^ Nairne, daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Minto and widow of Major 
Lord Charles Nairne, son of the fifth Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. 

ASTOR, William Waldorf Astor, Baron 

See 

Great Britain — New Year's honors, 
1916 

ASTRONOMY 

See also 

Aurora borealis 

Comets 

Eclipses 

Planets 

Saturn 

Sun 

Telescopes 

University of Arizona 
—Celestial phenomena, 1916 

Increased solar activity for 1916 is promised 
by an increasing number of sun spots, says the 
Boston Transcript . There will be five eclipses 
in 1916, followed by seven in 1917, the maxi* 
mum number possible in one year. The five 
in 1916 include three of the sun and two of 
the moon, hirst came a small partial eclipse 
of the moon early in the morning of Jan 20 
visible throughout New England. 

The most important eclipse of the year wlV 
be that of the sun on Feb 3, partial in New 
England, but total in a path which crosses the 
northwestern part of South America. The 
partial eclipse of the moon on July 14-15 will 
also be visible in New England, but the an- 
nular eclipse of the sun on the 20th of the 
same month will not be seen there, the shadow 
crossing the southern Pacific Ocean and touch 
mg Australia and Tasmania, The last; and 
most curious eclipse of the year will be the 
small partial eclipse of the sun on Dec 24-25, 
visible near the Antarctic circle. As this oc- 
curs so near the winter solstice, at which time 
the sun is visible at midnight within the Ant- 
arctic circle, the eclipse will occur in some 
places at local midnight It will therefore be 
an eclipse of the Christmas midnight sun. 

Another interesting event will tie the occul- 
tation of Saturn, visible throughout New Eng- 
land, in the early morning of Aug 25. 
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Mercury begins the year as an evening star 
m Sagittarius and ends it in the same con- 
stellation, having completed a little more than 
one circuit of the zodiac. It will be the near- 
est the earth on June 5 and farthest away on 
Nov 26. It will be visible low in the west 
after sunset for a few days before and after 
Jan 20, May 12, and Sept 9, and in the east 
before sunrise near Mar 1, June 29, and Oct 
20. On the 20th of Jan it was especially 
bright and could be easily found just north 
of the sunset point. On the 17th of Jan, at 
1 p. m., Mercury and Uranus were only 15 
degrees apart, an interesting sight through the 
telescope. Venus will be the evening star until 
July 3, then morning star for the rest of the 
year. It was during Jan in Capricornus in a 
region containing few bright stars and set a 
little south of west at 6.30 p. m. on the xst 
and at 7*50 on the 31st. It will move farther 
and farther away from the sun until Apr 24, 
after which it will approach the sun again, 
passing behind it on the 3d of July and thus 
changing to the morning star. It will be 
especially brilliant late in May and again early 
in Aug. 

Mars will be morning star until Feb 9, 
then evening star the rest of the year. This 
planet in Jan was in Leo, rising just north 
of east at 8.15 p. m. on the first and at 5.40 
by the end of the month. It crossed the 
handle of the sickle, which forms the char- 
acteristic figure of Leo, on Dec 12, 1915, 
passing three degrees north of Regulus. it 
retrograded or moved westward in Jan and 
crossed the handle again about the 20th, this 
time four degrees north of Regulus. This 
retrograde motion will continue until Mar 22, 
after which the motion will be eastward again. 

Jupiter will spend the year in Aquarius and 
Pisces, being nearest us and therefore bright- 
est on Oct 22 and farthest away on Apr 2. 
This planet will be an evening star until Apr 
1, then a morning star until Oct 23, after 
which it will become, an evening star for the 
rest of the year. It was visible in Jan in 
the southwest in the early evening, setting at 
10.20 p. m. on the 1st and 8.50 on the 31st. 

Saturn was morning star until Jan 4, then 
evening star until July 12 and morning star 
for the rest of the year. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 
ROAD 

Directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Company Dec 6 authorized at 
New York a distribution equal to 10 per cent, 
of a year's pay to all employees in the service 
of the system for at least two years and whose 
annual compensation did not exceed $2500. 
The railroad planned to distribute $2,750,000 
to 25,000 employees, but stipulated that mem- 
bers of the four railway brotherhoods should 
not share in the bonuses. 

ATLANTA. BIRMINGHAM AND ATLAN- 
TIC RAILROAD 

Tentative valuation of the road, made under 
authority of the physical valuation act, passed 
by Congress on Mar 1 , 1913, was made public, 


Oct 24, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Congress had appropriated $8,500,000 
for the work to date, and this report and one 
on the Texas Midland Railroad were the first 
issued. The road was valued as of June 30, 
1014. 

The cost of reproduction of the road and 
equipment, including lands, new, was esti- 
mated by the commission at $22,716,886, less 
depreciation of $18,071,050. The existing value 
of the lands was fixed -at $1,091,886. Of these 
properties owned, the road had leased to 
others, road and equipment valued at $170,754, 
less depreciation of $111,366, and had lands 
leased to others valued at $13,668. The road 
had leased from others road and equipment 
valued at $1,608,866, less depreciation of $i,~ 
448,226, and lands valued at $1,213,195. The 
total value of the road and equipment used 
by the railroad company was valued at $24,- 
154,998, less depreciation of $19,408,810, The 
present value of the lands used by the road 
was estimated at $2,291,413. The commission 
estimated the value of the aids, gifts, etc., en- 
joyed by the railroad in the form of carrier 
lands, at $226,080, and in non-carrier lands at 
$21,795. In addition, it was said the county 
and municipal donations from Georgia were 
valued at $73,060.25, and from Alabama at 
$12,000. The examiners reported that no other 
values or elements were found to exist, and 
that it was impossible to find the original cost 
of the property. 

Several protests against the tentative valua- 
tion were subsequently filed. The commis- 
sion's report set forth the cost of reproduction 
of this road as $24,154,998. The road con- 
tended that the cost of reproduction, new, of 
the properties owned or used by it. for its pur- 
poses as a common carrier, exclusive of lands, 
was not less than $39,079,260.74. It was also 
pointed out that the capital liabilities esti- 
mated at $50,565,176, as of June 30, 1914, was 
correct, but that on Dec 31, 1915, all of the ten 
outstanding securities of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railroad, and of the Georgia 
Terminal, and of the Alabama Terminal were 
extinguished, with the exception of the un- 
derlying bonds of $4,090,000, and that on said 
date there was an additional issue only of 5 
per cent, income mortgage bonds, non-cumu- 
lative, of the par value of $5,200,000, It was 
stated that the total outstanding securities of 
this carrier since the first of the current year 
had been but $39,200,000. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
also protested the tentative valuation of this 
road, contending : 


'The cost of reproduction, new, given as 
and the cost of reproduction, new, less depreciation, 
given as $57,333, arc approximately 13.30 per cent, 
and 15,37 per cent,, respectively, tower than the values 
which the telegraph company claims should be allowed, 
considering only the cost of material in place without 
the addition of overhead charges, general expenses or 
intangible values. This difference is apparently due 
to the fact that the unit prices used by the commission 
are in some cases too low, as indicated by an exam- 
ination of estimates and finished work reports covering 
the construction and reconstruction of telegraph prop- 
erty along the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- 
road.” 
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ATWATER, David Fisher 

Dr. David Fisher Atwater, of Springfield, 
Mass., the oldest graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, died May 2, aged 98 years. 

AUDION CABLE RECEIVER 

A technical discovery expected to revolu- 
tionize cable communication was announced 
by the War Department Dec 12. The discov- 
ery, the result of experiments initiated and 
carried out under the direction of Lieut-Col. 
George O. Squier, U. S. A., chief of the avia- 
tion section of the Signal Corps, permits tlie 
reception of Morse signals in cable communi- 
cation audibly instead of visually by flashes, as 
at present. The principal drawback to cable 
communication has been the necessity of em- 
ploying the visual recorder, requiring the em- 
ployment of highly trained cable readers. The 
new invention — the “audion cable receiver”— 
was expected to do away with cable readers 
and bring the operation of ocean cables in line 
with land line and radio telegraphy. 

AUDITING 

See 

Railroads— Auditing 

AUGE 

A trough for animals to eat from ; applied 
by French soldiers in the European war to 
the platter on which their rations were served. 

AURORA BOREALIS 

A remarkable auroral display was visible in 
the northern states of both the east and west 
on the night of Oct 6. Issues of Science for 
Oct 6 and 20 contain detailed observations. 

AUSTRALIA 
— Army 

It was estimated that Australia, with a 
population of 5,000,000, would be paying her 
soldiers in June at the rate of more than 
$165,000,000 per annum, plus the cost of 
maintenance, transport, equipment, and waste. 
This was exclusive of liberal pensions and 
allowances. The calculation was based on a 
force of 275,000. 


The present military system of Australia 
was put into operation in 1911. The military 
force consists of: (a) permanent forces, 
which include the administrative and instruc- 
tion staff, the royal Australian field artillery 
and garrison artillery regiments and certain 
small detachments of engineer, medical, ser- 
vice, and veterinary corps ; and (b) the citizen 
forces of all arms, embracing every man, save 
those specially exempted, between the ages of 
14 and 26. 

The training of the Australian boy com- 
mences in the “Junior Cadets” in the public 
and private schools. The course of instruc- 
tion consists of calisthenics, swimming, 
marching, and first aid to the injured. At the 
age of fourteen the boy is enrolled as a 
“Senior Cadet,” serving in this organization 
until he attains his eighteenth year, when he 
passes into the “Citizen Forces,” provided he 
is not rejected at a physical examination. 

Save for those specially or temporarily ex- 
empted, all adult Australian males from 18 


to 26 years constitute the Citizen Forces, num- 
bering 112,000 men. 

During the first seven years a training 
period of the equivalent of 16 whole days is 
given, at least eight of which must be spent 
in camp. The artillery and engineers are 
schooled for 25 days, 17 of which are in camp. 
In the eighth year the attendance is required 
only at muster periods or registration. All 
promotion is made from the ranks by compe- 
tition based upon merit. The only reserve is 
composed of the rifle clubs, consisting of old 
soldiers, men who are physically incapable, 
and those who have been honorably dis- 
charged. Officers destined to be assigned to 
the administrative and instruction staff or to 
the command of areas are trained in the Royal 
Military College at Duniroon, the course be- 
ing four years, and is followed by service in 
Great Britain or India. 

When the system is in full operation, it is 
estimated that the total number of men un- 
der training will amount to 150,000 cadets 
and 120,000 citizen soldiers. The annual cost 
of the scheme, it is figured, will somewhat 
exceed $15,000,000 . — Review 0} Reviews t Apr. 
— Compulsory military service 

The bill providing for a referendum on the 
question of conscription passed the Australian 
House of Representatives, Sept 21, on its 
third reading by a vote of 47 to 11. 


Pursuant to the decision of the Federal 
Labor caucus, early in September, the ques- 
tion whether compulsory military service 
should obtain in the Commonwealth for the 
needs of the war was submitted by the gov- 
ernment to the voters of Australia in the form 
of a referendum on Oct 28. 

The enlistment situation showed that 103,000 
reinforcements had been voluntarily enrolled, 
additional reinforcements needed up to July 
1, 1017, were 100,000, and 125,000 men were 
available, who were “fit, single, and without 
dependents.” 

The government’s plan was that voluntary 
recruitment was to be continued; the defi- 
ciency to be made up by conscription ; men to 
be called up month by month as required; no 
compulsory calling up of men under 21 years 
of age; absolute exemptions otherwise: (1) 
Only sons; (2) single men who are the sole 
support of dependents; (3) in families which 
have already furnished volunteers no calling 
up of the remaining members up to one-half ; 
the constitution of non-military tribunals to 
hear appeals for exemption. 

The Labor Party, of which Mr. Hughes was 
a founder, split into two factions over the 
issue. He, with most of the Federal Labor 
Party (that is, those members in the Com- 
monwealth Parliament) and some members 
of the State Labor Governments of New 
South Wales and South Australia, advocated 
conscription, and were bitterly opposed by 
several members of the Federal Party, power- 
ful trade unionists" bodies in Melbourne and 
Sydney, and Laborite politicians in several 
state governments, 

Mr. Hughes had been expelled from the 
Political Labor League of New South Wales, 
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but he refused to recognize the action. Other 
leading Laborites were under almost as severe 
a ban. But Mr. Hughes had the backing of 
his ordinarily determined political antagonists, 
the Liberals. 

On Oct 4, m view of the approaching refer- 
endum and the important part that women 
voters would play in it, Mr. Hughes issued 
a manifesto entitled “To the Women of Aus- 
tralia/' In this he criticised the Laborite ele- 
ment, which was against conscription, and ap- 
pealed to the women to vote “yes” on the day 
of the referendum. 

M. Higgs, Minister of the Treasury of the 
Commonwealth ; A. Gardiner, vice-president 
of the Executive Council, and A. J. Russell, 
Assistant Minister of Marine, resigned Oct 
2 7, because the remainder of the Cabinet ap- 
proved regulations, empowering the presiding 
officers at polling places during the referen- 
dum on conscription to ask voters who were 
apparently between 21 and 35 years of age 
whether they were single and, if so, whether 
they had reported in accordance with the de- 
fense act proclamation. 

Australia voted against conscription, Oct 28, 
by a majority of 89,000. Incomplete returns 
were as follows: For conscription, 798,000; 
against conscription, 887,000. It was expected 
that complete returns would show a total of 
2,000,000 votes polled. Affirmative majorities 
were counted in Victoria, West Australia, and 
Tasmania; negative majorities in New South 
Wales and Queensland. The attitude of South 
Australia had not then been determined. 

The large vote against conscription sur- 
prised the government. So certain were the 
officials that the referendum would result fa- 
vorably for the policy that three weeks before 
the Department of Defense had begun calling 
up single men without dependents and widow- 
ers without children, with the ultimate pur- 
pose of drafting them into the oversea ranks. 

The bitter feeling aroused by Premier 
Hughes' advocacy of conscription among the 
labor unions of the country resulted in an at- 
tempt on his life recently, it became known 
Oct 30. A v man, supposed to have been a 
member of the labor Party, forced his way 
into the Premier's residence in Kew, Victoria, 
and fired a revolver at Mr. Hughes. The shot 
missed and the man fled. 

The heavy vote against conscription was 
said to have been mainly due to three causes : 
first, to the ingrained opposition in the most 
advanced democracy in the world to anything 
resembling coercion; second, to a struggle 
within the Labor Party for control of the 
movement; and, third, to the popular feeling 
in Australia that the war was nearly fought 
out to victory and that, consequently conscrip- 
tion in Australia was unnecessary. 

It does not follow that Australia is luke- 
warm in regard to the war. With a popula- 
tion of 4,500,000, Australia has furnished over 
300,000 volunteers, and more recruits are 
steadily coming forward. Its troops have 
fought bravely and suffered heavy losses at 
the Dardanelles and in France. 


— Finance 

The federal government of Australia at the 
outbreak of hostilities proceeded to replace 
the common gold currency with a greatly 
enlarged paper currency. Meanwhile, the 
banks pursued more rigorously their policy of 
laying up reserves of coin and bullion. On 
this course they had embarked several years 
before, as a safeguard against an anticipated 
setback from the sequence of good argicul- 
tural seasons prior to 1913. But the failure 
of the 1913-14 season was followed by boun- 
tiful rains and bumper harvests in most of the 
states, including South Australia, West Aus- 
tralia and Victoria, so ijiat the private bank 
reserves were scarcely required to bolster up 
national credit. 

The production of gold in the Commonwealth 
for the past three years was as follows: In 
2,549,051 ounces; in 1914, 2,380,642 
ounces; in 1915, 2,274,972 ounces. 

The federal treasurer, following the lines 
previously adopted by the banks, but acting 
purely on the war emergency, raised the note 
currency from $63,264,500 at the beginning of 
I 9 J 5 to $204,393,000 at the beginning of 1916. 
At the same time, by practically withdrawing 
all the sovereigns in circulation and restrict- 
ing the export of gold, the treasury greatly 
strengthened its coin reserve. Tho the ex- 
panding note issue had run ahead of the orig- 
inal proportion of gold held, the reserves of 
the latter at the treasury were still regarded in 
September as maintaining a safe ratio to the 
paper currency. The note issue amounted to 
$109,496,250 and the gold reserve to $43,798,- 
500 in Jan, 1914. ]n Jan, 10x5, the notes 
amounted to $204,120,000, and the gold reserve 
to $72,900,000. Gold production from 1910 to 
1914 amounted to $243,325,000, while in the 
same^ period the export of gold in payment 
for imports amounted to only $165,461,000, 
leaving a surplus of $77,864,000 in the coun- 
try. I he gold position of the Commonwealth 
had, therefore, a very favorable aspect. The 
banks' reserves of gold, it should be added, 
were not all held in the banks. A portion of 
the metal had been lodged in the federal 
treasury to help sustain the national reserve 
against the expanded note issue. This pro- 
portion the treasurer hoped to return at the 
end of the war. 

, M. Higgs, Minister of the Treasury, an- 
nounced, Sept 28, in the House that the 
government purposed to confiscate all war 
profits in excess of a small maximum. It 
was planned also to reduce the limit of in- 
come tax exemption to £100 ($500), except in 
the cases of married men and "of single men 
with dependents. 

—Politics and government 

On the resumption of the sessions of the 
federal Parliament, Nov 30, the Premier, 
William Morris Hughes, announced that not- 
withstanding the conscription referendum the 
government would continue its utmost efforts 
with regard, to men and commodities to aid 
Great Britain and her allies. An Opposition 
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motion of no confidence in the government 
was defeated, 46 to 21. 

See also 

Ships and shipping— Australia 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Four members of the Hungarian Czech 
party had been found guilty of high treason 
and espionage and sentenced to death, it was 
reported June 4. The men on trial were Dr. 
Kramersch, leader of the Young Czechs, and 
Dr. Rosenhain, a Deputy in the Diet, who 
were found guilty of high treason, and Herr 
Zamasol, bookkeeper, and Herr Cervinka, edi- 
torial secretary of the newspaper Narodny 
Listy , who were accused of espionage. The 
four men were charged with leading a move- 
ment to bring about a rapprochement between 
Bohemia and Russia. Herr Kramersch had 
repeatedly been to Petrograd in connection 
with the movement. 


After a fortnight’s trial before the Land- 
wehr Divisional Tribunal of the Reichsrath 
Deputies Choc, Burival, Vojna, and Netolicky 
were convicted, Aug. 21, as accessories to the 
high treason of Professor Masanyk, who fled 
the country. Choc was sentenced to six years 
imprisonment, Burival to five years, and 
Vojna and Netolicky each to one year. 

See also 

Charles L, Emperor of Austria 
Dumba, Constantin 
Earthquakes— Austria-Hungary 
Explosions— Austria-Hungary 
Floods— Austria-Hungary 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria 
Storms — Austria-Hungary 
Stuergkh, Count Karl 
Tarnowski, Count Adam von Tarnow 
— A rmy 

Despatches received at Zurich, Feb 10, re- 
ported that Austria had called to the colors 
the classes of 1865, 1866, 1867, 1870, 1871 and 
1872. 

Men of the class of 1865 would be 60 years 
old, while those of the class of 1872, 62. Men 
of such age might be used in clerical positions, 
or as guards, thus releasing younger men for 
active service. 


Gen. Pflanzer-Ballin, who, it was reported, 
was intrusted with the defense of Transyl- 
vania along the Rumanian frontier, resigned 
his command, Sept 13, because of ill health. 

When Gen. Brusiloff began the great Russian offen- 
sive from Pinsk to the Rumanian frontier on June 4 , 
General von Pflanzer-Ballin was in command of the 
extreme southern army, which then wrapped the 
Rumanian frontier for thirty-five miles into Bessara- 
bia. This line Pflanzer rapidly contracted until > it 
rested on the frontier just south of Caernowitz, which 
was taken by the 1st of July, and before the middle 
of the month his army had been completely separated 
from that of General von Bothner and Cossacks were 
driving it thru the passes of the Carpathians. 
With wlmt portion of his men Pflanxcr was able to 
retreat or when he was placed in command of the 
defensive Austrian army in Transylvania was not 
disclosed. 


Archduke Eugene of Austria had been made 
a Field Marshal and promoted to the supreme 
command of the Austro-Hungarian forces in 


succession to Archduke Frederick of Austria, 
according to Nov 28 reports. 

Archduke Eugene had been in command of 
the Austrian forces operating the Italian front 
since May, 1915, Previous to that time he 
commanded the Austrian force which invaded 
Serbia. 


— Coronation of the Emperor 

An assemblage of 1500 Hungarian nobles 
witnessed the coronation of the Emperor at 
Budapest Dec 30. It was the most brilliant 
in the history of the country. The coronation 
was entirely a Hungarian event. No foreign 
princes were present except King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, who attended in the capacity of 
Magyar magnate, which he is by birth. The 
crown was placed on the King’s head by 
Premier Tisza on the strpke of 10. While 
wearing the crown the King also put on the 
ancient St. Stephen cloak of faded purple, 
covered with odd designs in gold, and held the 
ancient sword of St Stephen, with which he 
made the customary passes which symbolize 
the intention of the monarch to defend the 
kingdom against enemies. After the church 
ceremony the King repeated the oath of office 
before a great crowd from the base of Trinity 
Fountain, before the church. There was cheer- 
ing for fifteen minutes. Later in the afternoon 
Parliament met in joint session and took 
official cognizance of the accomplishment of 
the coronation. 


— Embargo 

A law prohibiting the importation into 
Austria-Hungary of all articles of luxury be- 
came effective Dec 24. The list included south- 
ern fruits, champagne, chocolate, high priced 
textiles, such as silk and half silk garments, 
furs, toys, jewelry, musical instruments and 
perfumery. The intent of the law was to pre- 
vent the outgo of money to foreign countries 
and cause improved exchange rates. 

— Finance 

To meet the lory interest, 360,000,000 
kronen (approximately $75,000,000) , on her 4 
war loans, Hungary had worked out a new 
taxation system, according to an announce- 
ment, July 2, consisting of: 


mwrcuwu propmy tax, tt war profit 
tax tor busmens concern*? anti for private individuals, 
an income tax, anti inheritance tax, and increased tax 
ill u mi rrniUa niU btmfL% higher prices for tobacco and 

The property tax assessment was to begin with 
so, 000 kronen ($10,000), calling for art annual pay* 
merit of Go kronen, and would rise to r 4,00a kronen 
on 4,100,000. 

Five per cent, of each 100,000 kronen or part 
thereof above a, 400,000 would be exacted. All prop- 
erly in Austria-Hungary, ns well as in foreign emm- 
tries, hank accounts, cash, stocks, bonds, practically 
1 e3 5? ei>t , hnwsdmhl furniture, household 
tax* 1 * 1 * nnt ^ f> ^ ce furniture, would be subject to the 

The war profit tax likewise was to be arranged on 
a rising scale, whereby corporations must my in 
proportion to their increased profits in relation to 
capitalization if the business * was load. If the 
profit accrued from a business in a foreign country 
it must pay so per cent, of profits up to aoo.ooo 
kronen; 35 per cent, of profits* between son, 000 and 
K™ n e n ; 30 per cent, of waf profit® between 

m Vfll'^ 000 , kronen; 35 per cent of profits 
Fiom that no mt up to a million kronen, and 40 per 
cent, of all profits over that figure. 4 p 
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For individuals the war profit tax would begin 
with a levy of 5 per cent, on excess profits up to 

10.000 kronen, and continue to 45 per cent, on 

500.000 kronen. 

Incomes would not be subjected to the new special 
taxation until they reached the 10,000 kronen figure. 
Of the 35,000,000 kronen which it was expected 
would be raised by this form of taxation, 25,000,000 
would be devoted, for the balance of the war, to 
charitable purposes, to the families of fallen soldiers, 
to their care while the men were in the field, and to 
the relieving of distress among invalids. 


Johann Teleszky, Hungarian Minister of 
Finance, was reported to have declared in the 
lower House, July 13, that the twenty-three 
months of war had cost Hungary an aver- 
age of from 450,000,000 to 470,000,000 crowns 
monthly, ranging laterly from 560,000,000 to 
600,000,000 crowns monthly. The cost of the 
war had primarily been covered by loans, the 
expenditures not thus met by means of the 
main war loans having been covered partly by 
short-time loans from financial institutions, 
including Austro-Hungarian banks. 

— Food and Commodity Prices and Supply 
it was announced from Zurich, Feb 7, that 
an official decree had been issued confiscating 
the entire stocks of leather in Austria and 
Hungary for military purposes. 


Legislation regulating Austria’s food supply 
was supplemented, Sept 25, by the addition of 
an executive or enforcing body to carry out 
the decrees of the legislature. 


A Vienna dispatch of Oct 12 said that the 
department for the regulation of Austria’s 
food supply, establishment of which was de- 
cided upon in September, had been organized 
in the Ministry of the Interior, under the 
presidency of Chevalier von Keller. The food 
department would not only provide and dis- 
tribute suitable foodstuffs, but would super- 
vise prices. 

—Politics and government 

Following a speech early in July by Count 
Julius An dr assy, one of the Opposition leaders, 
on the desirability of complete political unity, 
Count Tiza, the Prime Minister, announced the 
government’s willingness to consult the Op- 
position, 

Unofficial reports of an active parliament 
tary war in the Diet against the Tisza min- 
istry reached this country during September, 
The attack was led by the party of Count 
Michael Karolyi, who set out to “democra- 
tize” Hungary, seceded, with 10 other mem- 
bers, from the Independent Party, and with 
about an equal number of “strays” belonging 
to other parties, or to no party, formed the 
New Independent Party, 

The premier met the attack by obtaining 
from the Emperor a decree proroguing Par- 
liament, and threatening to promulgate it if 
the attack became too violent. 

The Opposition continually demanded that 
the Austrian and Hungarian delegations in 
bodies which attend to state affairs that Aus- 
tria and Hungary have in common should be 
convened for the purpose of investigating the 
alleged incompetency of the foreign affairs and 
army administration in connection with the 


entry of Rumania into the war. This the pre- « 
mier steadfastly refused to do. He was up- 
held in his decision by the Hungarian Diet, 
which, on Sept 22, rejected a motion to that 
effect. 


It was reported, Oct 7, that the party of 
Count Michael Karolyi had submitted to the 
House of Parliament a memorandum urging 
the dismissal of Count Tisza, an independent 
army with Hungarian leaders at its head, eco- 
nomic independence, an independent customs 
tariff, an independent bank, and universal suf- 
frage for all adults. 

According to reports of Oct 17, the Hun- 
garian Opposition had won its demand to have 
the delegations convened. 

Dr. Ernest von Koerber, a former Austrian 
prime minister, was appointed premier, Oct 27, 
m succession to the late Count Karl Stuergkh. 

The Austrian cabinet had resigned automat- 
ically on the death of the premier. 

The von Koerber cabinet was constructed as 
follows : 

Premier — Dr. Ernest von Koerber. 

Justice — Dr. Franz Klein, (a former minister). 

Interior — Baron von Hochtinau. 

Commerce— Dr. Franz Stibral. 

Finance — Karl Merck, 

Railways — Major General Ernest Schaible. 

Agriculture — Count Clam-Martiniz. 

National Defense — Colonel General Baron von 
Georgi. 

Construction — Baion von Hussareke, 

Public works — Baron von Trnka. 

Minister without portfolio — Michael Bobr fynski 
(former Governor General of Galicia). 

The members of the Stuergkh Cabinet continued in 
office by Dr. von Koerber were the Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, Construction, and Public Works. 

Dr. von Koerber was Minister of Finance 
in the Stuergkh cabinet, having been appointed 
in Feb, 1915. He retired as Austrian premier 
in Jan, 1005. 

The Austrian ministry under Dr. von Kor- 
ber, resigned, Dec 13. The resignation was 
attributed in part to the opposition of a num- 
ber of German speaking Deputies to the re- 
opening of Parliament and in part to a desire 
to reach a solution of the question of a com- 
promise between Austria and Hungary on the 
lines proposed by the ministry of the late 
Count Karl Stuergkh. The resigning govern- 
ment was the shortest lived of any since 1848. 

The formation of a new government was en- 
trusted to Alexander Spitzmueller, a former 
Minister of Commerce and a former director 
of the Kredit Anstalt. 

Spitzmueller failed and the task was handed 
over, Dec 20, to Count Clam-Martiniz, former 
Minister of Agriculture, Herr Spitzmueller 
agreeing to serve in the new cabinet as Min- 
ister of Finance, The new cabinet was con- 
stituted as follows: 

Premier— Count Clam-Martiniz. 

Interior— Von Handel. 

Commerce— Dr. Urban. 

Labor— Von Trnka. 

Education— Baron von Hussarek. 

Agriculture — Count Clam-Martiniz. 

National Defense — F. von Georgi. 

Finance— -Alexander Spitzmueller. 

Justice— Von Schenck. 

Railways, Dr. Z. von Forster. 

Minister without portfolio — Dr. Baernreither. 

Governor-General of Galicia— Michael Bobrzynski 
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The appointment, Dec 23, of Count Czernin 
von Chudenitz as Austro-Hugarian Foreign 
Minister, in succession to^ Baron von Burian, 
was looked upon as a culmination of the efforts 
of Emperor Charles in pursuance of the de- 
sire attributed to him to solidify the relations 
between Austria and Hungary. Count Czer- 
nin is a German-Bohemian, with a successful 
record as a diplomat, and personally close to 
the Emperor, to Count Tisza, the Hungarian 
Premier; to Count Clam-Martiniz, the new 
Austrian Premier, and to Field Marshal Con- 
rad von Hoetzendorf, Chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian General Staff. 

Emperor Charles conferred upon Baron Bu- 
rian the brilliants of the Order of St. Stephen 
for his services as Foreign Minister, and ap- 
pointed him Finance Minister for the Dual 
Monarchy in the place of Prince Conrad von 
Hohenlohe, who had resigned. 

See also 

Stuergkh, Count Carl 

— Postage 

The terms of the new German and Austro- 
Hungarian postal agreement, to become effec- 
tive Oct 1, were made public Sept 23. The 
agreement called for approximately the same 
increases in rates between the two empires 
as already were in force in Germany on all 
classes of mail matter. Letters, 15 pfennigs 
instead of 10 pfennigs, and postals 7/4 pfen- 
nigs instead of 5. Press rates on telegrams 
were abolished. 

AUTOLYSIN 

What is called a complete working formula 
for the making of autolysin, a preparation 
used in the treatment of cancer, was given by 
one of its sponsors, Dr. Silas P. Beebee, in the 
Feb. number of the New York Medical Jour- 
nal ' With the guidance^ of this formula, the 
Medical Journal says, it would be possible 
for physicians to prepare the emulsion for 
themselves and test it. 

Dr. Beebee referred to criticism and dis- 
claimed the idea that be* ever recommended 
the emulsion as a “cure.” He said he merely 
presented it as a means of treating inoperable 
cancer. The formula, which called for twelve 
ingredients, mostly flowers or herbs, was given 
as follows: 

Crams. 

Menvanthes (trifoliaia, leaves') 8.0 

Melilotus officinalis, Cleaves) S.o 

Mentha crispa, (leaves) 8.0 

Brassica alba, (seeds) 30.0 

Anemone hepatica 7.5 

Viola tricolor, (flowers and leaves) 7,5 

Anthemis, (leaves) 7,5 

Colocynth, (fruit) 5,0 

Quassia, (wood) 7.5 

Urtica dioica, (whole plant except root) 6,0 

Rheum officinale, (root) 7.5 

Hedge hyssop, (whole plant except root) 7.5 

These substances are ground to a fine pow- 
der in the proportions given and 100 grams 
of powder are extracted with 400 grams of a 
3 per cent, neutral salt solution. The mix- 
ture is treated with the solution in this way 
for fourteen days, and the resulting extract 
is carefully filtered. An extract is also 
made # with alcohol from which the al- 
cohol is later evaporated and the two extracts 


are mixed. The compound of .the two ex- 
tracts, a greenish-white emulsion, is then 
placed in ampoules of glass and sealed. 

AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

The Iowa Insurance Department, Aug 28, 
confirmed its recent ruling that fire insurance 
companies cannot write automobile property 
damage in that state, and held that if fire 
companies write automobile property damage 
anywhere else in the United States they can- 
not do business in Iowa. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio and many 
other states the laws permit fire insurance 
companies to write automobile property dam- 
age under proper regulations. The Illinois 
Insurance Department recently ruled that by 
going thru certain procedure fire companies 
could qualify to write automobile property 
damage in Illinois and a number of compa- 
nies had recently completed the changes nec- 
essary to qualify. 

The proposed $200,000,000 merger of auto- 
mobile companies, which was to include the 
Willys-Overland, Chalmers, Hudson and the 
Auto-Lite companies, was abandoned June 14, 
“because of complications.” 

See also 

Ford Motor Co. 

Garages-- Driveways to 
“Tanks” 

AUTOMOBILES 

United States 

Donald McLeod Lay stated, in an article 
in The Automobile , that on July 1, 1916, there 
were in the United States 3,000,00a automo- 
biles, and 508,677 more cars in use than on 
Jan 1, while the exports .since that time were 
43,265. The total registration (all duplication 
eliminated) was: 

New York ..... **50,105 Tennessee „>r., {,*» 

Ohio 208,705 Oregon /0,no 

Illinois 2203,757 Florida **5,000 

Pennsylvania ,, 180,082 Kentucky 24,725 

California 187,510 North Carolina,. 2^,469 

Iowa * U> 9,558 Maine ......... 24,027 

Michigan 132,000 Alabama 10,077 

Minnesota 122,000 Montana ...... 10.580 

Indiana ....... 11(1,12 1 Rhode Island... 10*4*7 

Massachusetts . . 105,488 South Carolina. . i*v,»uo 

Texas 105,000 Mississippi to, "00 

Wisconsin 09,000 West Virginia., t w/7 1 

Kansas ........ 89,223 New Hanipshii e. t 1,837 

Missouri 83,742 Louisiana ...... 13, 594 

Nebraska 80,959 Arkansas 12,300 

New Jersey 75,420 Vermont uv72 

Oklahoma ..... 46,000 Idaho 50,900 

Connecticut .... 45 731 Utah .......... 10,729 

Washington .... 44,607 Arizona 9,743 

Colorado 38,000 ' New Mexico..,, **,.*20 

South Dakota. .. 37,240 Wyoming , ,900 

North Dakota... 33,609 Delaware *1,438 

Virginia 31,272 Dist. CVdum., s.atiH 

Georgia ........ 3 r ,259 Nevada ........ 3,900 

Maryland ..... 20,808 ... — 

Total ..,,..,2,933,455 

On a basis of ratio of cars and trucks to 
population, Iowa’s lead, with 13 people for 
each motor vehicle, compared with 16 people 
per car at the. beginning of the year, Cali- 
fornia was still in second place, having in* 
creased its ratio from 18 people per car to 
one car for every ‘15, Nebraska continued 
third, but it had made a signal gain, showing 
only 16 people for every motor vehicle a* 
compared with 21 on Jan 1. Indiana was now 
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fourth, having* come up from ninth place by 
increasing its car-to-population ratio from 29 
to 17. 

Fees received by the various states for the 
registration of automobiles and motor trucks 
for the first six months of 19x6 totalled $14,- 
261,112.72, this including the revenue from 
only 30 states and of the District of Colum- 
bia. The total would certainly be well over 
$15,000,000. 

— Accidents 

Four persons were killed and several others 
were seriously injured at the Santa Monica, 
Cal., race course, Nov 18, when Lewis Jack- 
son’s Marmon car leaped from San Vincente 
Boulevard and collided with a tree. 

— Commerce — Exports 

The total value of automobiles sent from 
the United States in the full year 1915 was 
the largest in the history of the country. The 
total was in the neighborhood of $100,000,000; 
including accessories, about $110,000,000. For 
the first eleven months of 1915, the latest com- 
plete figures available, there were 58,623 auto- 
mobiles exported. The value was $88,248,000. 
The total for the same months in 1914 was 
23,189 cars, valued at $24,121,000. 

22,989 cars found a market in the United 
Kingdom. France purchased 5881 cars ; the 
rest of Europe, not classified, hut which in- 
cludes Russia, bought 8022 cars. 

Exports for eleven months by principal 
countries for three years compared as follows: 


T 0 I 5 - 

France $ 1 .j ,887,73^ $2, 51 0,833 $609,731 

England ........ 33,086,0.10 5 » 794 » 5 cm 3,482,301 

Other Europe .... 21,037,550 3,381,664 1, 435,495 

Canada 4,363,821 5,158,081 7,870,006 

Brit. Oceania .... 3>7<>3.97<> 2,732,850 2,853,330 

Asia and oilier 

Oceania 5.965,802 1,300,761. 2,318,897 


Total 1 o all 

countries $88,2 18,447 $24,121,037 $24,877,307 

Parti of autos..,. 14,508,506 5,208,090 5.730,074 


Total autos and 

parts $102,757,0 13 $20,329,127 $30,607,381 


—Manufacture of 

During the five-year period from 1909 to 10x4 
there was an increase of 7 1.1 per cent, in the 
number of establishments manufacturing auto- 
mobiles in the United States, and an increase 
of 153.9 per cent in the total value of the 
products of these establishments, according 
to a preliminary census of the manufacture of 
automobiles, etc., issued in October by the 
Department of Commerce. During this period 
the amount of capital invested in the industry 
increased by 134.5 per cent, and the materials 
used increased 170.6 per cent. The value 
added by manufacture increased 135*3 per 
cent., which represents the value of the prod- 
ucts, less the cost of the materials. This 
phenomenal growth in the automobile indus- 
try was all preliminary to the outbreak of war 
in Europe. The department did not undertake 
to give any figures on the growth of the in- 
dustry since that time. The preliminary cen- 
sus statement follows; 


Per ct. of 

* Automobiles, Increase 

Total, 1909- 

1914* 1909- 1914. 

Number of estab- 


lishments f* . . . 1,271 743 71.1 

Persons engage 

in manufacture. 145,951 85,359 71.0 

Proprietors and 

firm members. . 760 405 87.7 

Salaried em- 
ployees 18,099 9,233 96.0 

Wage earners’ 

(av. number).. 127,092 75,721 67.8 

power 173,684 75,550 129. 9 

Capital $407,730,000 $173,837,000 134. s. 

Services 139,453,000 58,173,000 139.7 

Salaries 37,526,000 9,479, 000 1295.9 

Wages 101,927,000 48,694,000 109.3 

Materials 356,208,000 131,646,000 170.6 

Value products... 632,831,000 249,202,000 153.9 


manufacture 
(value of prod- 
ucts less cost of 

materials 276,623,000 1x7,556,000 135.3 

Primary horse- 


*Includes bodies and paits. 

fin addition, in 1914, 33 establishments primarily 
engaged in other lines of manufacture produced auto- 
mobiles to the value of $6,636,920, and 434 establish- 
ments of this character manufactured automobile 
bodies and parts to the value of $10,5x5,070; in 1909, 
similar establishments produced automobiles valued 
at $830,080, and automobile bodies and parts valued 
at $4,4x5,266. 

— Parking 

The parking of automobiles in streets re- 
cently received thorough judicial treatment 
in Des Moines, la., according to the report of 
the case in the National Municipal Review 
(July). An ordinance of that city was adopt- 
ed forbidding the leaving of automobiles and 
other vehicles on certain streets for more 
than a limited time. Pugh, an attorney, in- 
sisted on standing his machine before his 
office on one of the prohibited streets, and 
sought to enjoin the enforcement of the or- 
dinance. The situation was complicated by a 
state statute forbidding motor vehicles to be 
left within twenty feet of a corner* or of a 
hydrant. The act further provided that a city 
could not exclude the owner of an automobile 
from the free use of the public highway. 
Pugh contended that under this statute he 
had a right to leave his automobile standing 
in front of his office indefinitely. The Iowa 
Supreme Court, in the very clear and well- 
reasoned case of Pugh v. City of Des Moines, 
156 N. W., 892, asserted the right of the city 
to prevent the private use of its streets and to 
keep them open to the public On the ques- 
tion of the rights of the individual, it went 
back to Lord Kllenborough’s famous declara- 
tion in Rex v. Cross : “No one can make a 
stable yard of the king’s high way.” The court 
held, in conclusion, that the statute must be 
construed “to mean that free use which is 
mvolvel in the right to come and go and drive 
upon the streets without let or hindrance. 
The idea of the free use of a street does not 
involve the right to obstruct the free use of 
the street ” 

— Production of the world 

The following motor car census of the 
world is an estimate made by the Horseless 
Age in Jan; 
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Afghanistan .... 

65 

Algeria 

5,900 

Arabia 

50 

Argentina 

12,550 

Australia 

20.350 

Austria 

13.160 

Belgium 

9,400 

Bolivia 

19 

Brazil 

5,400 

British North 


Borneo 

5 

British South 


Africa 

8,340 

Bulgaria 

3.050 

Burma 

800 

Canada 

55,660 

Ceylon 

2,150 

Chile 

768 

China 

7 i 4 

Colombia 

1,131 

Costa Rica 

145 

Cuba 

2,695 

Denmark . .... 

8,525 

Dutch E. Indies. 

7.413 

Ecuador 

171 

Egypt 

873 

France 

98,400 

Germany 

7 1 455 

Great Britain . . . 

276 690 

Greece 

335 

Guatemala 

210 

Hayti 

45 

Holland 

3 j 750 

Honduras 

9 

Hongkong 

65 

Hungary 

6,200 

Iceland 

n 


India 

7.735 

Italy 

13,000 

Tamaica 

548 

Japan 

1,500 

Libya 

400 

Madagascar .... 

75 

Mexico 

4,290 

Morocco 

490 

New Zealand... 

10,060 

Nicaragua 

18 

Norway 

975 

Panama 

127 

Paraguay 

38 

Persia 

27 

Peru 

350 

Philippines . . • 

2,580 

Porto Rico 

2,400 

Portugal ... 

2,500 

Rumania 

i,Soo 

Russia 

15.360 

Salvador 

37 

Samoa 

10 

Santo Domingo. 

45 

Serbia 

120 

Siam 

750 

Spain 

Straits Settle- 

9000 

merits 

2,193 

Sweden 

6,086 

Switzerland .... 

5,100 

Trinidad 

275 

Tunis 

945 

Turkey 

525 

United States. ..2 

,400,000 

Uruguay 

1,810 

Venezuela ..... 

77c 

Zanzibar 

40 


United States 

In Jan, Alfred Reeves, sec. of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, compiled 
the following figures : 


Freight carloads of automobiles shipped 
during 1915 exceeded ................ 

Scientific engineering, standardization 01 
main parts, etc., brought the passenger 

car to an average price in 1915 ot 

Motor vehicles sold during 1915. • 
Retail value of cars and trucks sold m 

1915 * v 

Passenger cars sold m 19* 5 •••**;* 

Retail value of passenger cars sold m 


Motor trucks sold in 1915........ 

Retail value of motor trucks sold m 1915. 
Motor vehicles registered in the United 
States from state reports, July 1, 1915. 

Total registrations for 19 * 5 • • y ■ 

Iowa leads per capita, with one car for 
every 19 persons, with a total registra- 
tion of cars of •■•••• * 

Automobile exports to eighty different 
countries in 1915 increased 250%. and 

will exceed * 

In 1914 h was 

England is our best buyer of automo- 
biles, taking for the year ended June 
30: Trucks, 5306; pleasure cars, 8321, 

valued at *•*,**. 

Estimated value exports of commercial 
vehicles only 1915 (increase 600%).. 
Estimated value exports passenger cars 
during 1915 (increase 90%).., 


200,000 


$672 

892,618 

$691,778,950 
842 249 

$5<S5. 856,450 
50,360 
$125,922,500 

2.070.000 

2.400.000 


U7,407 


$100,000,000 

$28,507,464 


$21,000,000 

$63,000,000 

$37,000,000 


The United States census of ^ automobiles 
completed Feb. 17, showed that in five years 
ending with 1914 there was an increase of 
350 per cent in the output of machines, while 
in value the increase was 181,7 P^ r cent. The 
explanation given of this disparity is the in- 
creasing proportion of low-priced machines 
and the general reduction in the cost of auto- 
mobiles incident to improved organization and 
reduced shop cost. In 1914, as in loop, how- 
ever, the leading item of output was the tour- 
ing car, of which, in IQI4. there were 454, 876, 
valued at $35t, 585,518. These figures are to 


be compared with an output of 76,180 ma- 
chines manufactured in 1909, the value of 
which was $113, 5 10, 575- 

In 1914 there were in the United States 338 
establishments manufacturing automobiles, 
with an entire output of 573,114 machines, 
valued at $465,042,474- In I9°9 there were 
315 plants engaged in making automobiles and 
their whole output was 127,287 machines, 
valued at $165,099,404- 

Of the machines made in 1014 568,399 were 
propelled by gasoline or steam power and 47*5 
by electricity. In 1909 123,452 were propelled 
by gasoline or steam and 3835 by electricity. 
The increase in five years in the number of 
gasoline or steam machines was 360,4 per cent, 
and in electrics 22.9 per cent. The number 
of machines made for business purposes, such 
as cabs, omnibuses, ambulances, patrol wagons, 
fire engines, and for other purposes was 24,144 
in 1914, 4262 in 1000. The output of delivery 
wagons in 1014 was 22,753, compared with 
2771 in 1909. 

A census of automobiles registered in the 
United States on January 1, 1916, compiled by 
Automobile , showed that there were in opera- 
tion no less than 2,423,788 cars registered. Of 
these 71,026 were commercial vehicles. There 
were registered 245,363 chauffeurs, and the 
fees paid by them (so far as can be ascer- 
tained') not less than $4,186,755. 

Ohio led the list of States with an increase 
of 58,502, with New York second with 56,671 
increase and Illinois third with an increase 
of 51,150 over a year earlier. In the number 
of licensed automobiles in proportion to popu- 
lation, Iowa leads, having 1 car for every 16 
of population, followed bv California with 1 
for every 18 inhabitants, and Nebraska next 
with 1 per 22 people. There were found to 
be listed 230 car makers, 267 truck makers, 61 
motor manufacturers; a total of 512. 

The total registration (all duplication elim- 
inated) was as follows: 


New York 

.212,844 

Oregon ....... 

. 23,758 

Illinois 

,182,390 

Virginia 

, at, 357 

Ohio 

.179,767 

North Carolina 

, ii.ufft 

California .... 

. r 03.801 

Kentucky* 

, 19,590 

Pennsylvania . 

.t 50,729 
, 1 39,808 

Maine ........ 

. 18.600 

Town 

Rhode Island . 

* 16,363 

Michigan ..... 

.114,845 

Montana 

, T4,gao 

Indiana ...... 

. 06,915 

South Carolina, 

* 14,509 

Minnesota .... 

. 91,829 

Alabama 

. 13.708 

Texas 

. 99,000 
. 89, *33 

West Virginia. . 

. * 3,346 

Massachusetts 

Florida ....... 


Wisconsin .... 

- 81,371 

Mississippi .... 

. f 1*599 

Missouri 

. 76,462 

Vermont 

* *M 99 

Kansas ....... 

. 74.956 

Louisiana . . , . . 

. to, 889 

New Jersey..,. 

- 67,556 

New Hampshire 

, * 9 , 8*9 

Nebraska ..... 

,* 59,149 

Dht. of Cob , * 

» * 0,300 

Connecticut . , . 

• 38,959 

Arkansas , , » , » 

: , 8,931 

Washington . . . 

* 36,905 

Utah 

. 7 mi 

South Dakota.. 

. 29,336 

Arizona 

• 7,330 

Maryland ...» 

. 27,638 

Idaho 

. 7*993 

Tennessee .... 

, 37,266 

New Mexico. . . 

. 4.947 

Colorado ..... 

, 36,6 n 

Delaware , , * . , 

. . 4,934 

Oklahoma .... 

. 35,615 

Wyoming .... * 

r * 3,976 

North Dakota. . 

. 34,678 

Nevada ....... 

»i 477 

Georgia ....... 

Total 

. 24,059 




See also 

Jitney* busses— New Jersey 
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— Records 

Dario Resta worn the Vanderbilt Cup for 
the second successive time at Santa Monica, 
CaL, Nov 16, broke the Vanderbilt automobile 
road race record by eleven miles an hour, 
with an average speed of 86.98 miles an hour 
for the 204,035 miles ; set a new world’s road 
race record for miles covered per hour, and 
took the lead in the American Automobile 
Association’s $13,500 contest for the title of 
champion driver of America. Four days later 
he became sole claimant of the title when 
Johnny Aitken, his rival, announced that he 
would not race at Ascot Speedway on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Resta had 4100 points for the championship 
title. With Aitken out, there was no one 
remaining who could defeat him by winning 
the Ascot race. 

“AZTEC” disaster 

Ten men were killed as a result of an explo- 
sion which wrecked the engine room of the 
Norwegian oil-tank steamer Aztec at a Brook- 
lyn pier, Jan 3. 

BABCOCK, Stephen 

Stephen Babcock, teacher of the blind, died 
May 19, aged 83 years. 

BABIES 

See 

Children 

BABYLONIA 

See 

Archaeology — Babylonia 

BABUL PODS 

Babul pods, obtained from the tree that also 
produces the gum arable of commerce, have 
long been known to contain a notable quantity 
of/ tannin (18 to 20 per cent). Owing to the 
fact that the tan liquor prepared from the 
pods rapidly undergoes fermentation and thus 
deteriorates before the hides or skins im- 
mersed in it have become completely tanned, 
the use of this material has not hitherto been 
adopted by Burners. As the result of labora- 
tory experiments conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Industries at Cawnpore, India, it is 
claimed that this obstacle to the utilization of 
the product can be removed. 

It is found, according to the Trade Supple- 
ment of the London 'Times, that by the addi- 
tion of a very small quantity (0.3 to 0.5 per 
cent, of the weight of the pods) of crude 
carbolic acid to the infusion of the pods, fer- 
mentation is retarded to such m extent that 
the tan liquor can be used with satisfactory 
results. It has also been observed that the 
tendency of the tan liquor to ferment varies 
with its temperature. Below 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit babul pods may be used with a very 
small addition of antiseptic or with none at 
all. As an alternative to carbolic acid, phena- 
zolc slightly acidified with acetic acid may be 
used. The pods can be had in India for the 
cost of collecting them. From the Sudan, 
where they are known as garad (or sunt) 
pods, there is already a small export, which 


could be largely increased if a sufficient de- 
mand arose. The export value in the Sudan 
is about $34 per ton. The same product has 
also been occasionally exported from West 
Africa under the name of Gambia pods. 

BACTERIA 

A collection of living disease germs, the 
only adequate collection of its kind in exist- 
ence, is to be seen in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, says the Out- 
look, Aug 23, About 700 different strains of 
living bacteria, representing practically all 
known types of this diversified group, except 
bubonic plague, are represented. The bacteria 
which cause plant diseases and those which 
decompose food are also included. 

The main purpose of the collection is to 
provide for scientists a permanent standard 
collection of bacterial types, but sub-cultures 
are distributed to responsible persons and to 
colleges. 

BAGDAD RAILROAD 

The tunnel thru the Taurus range was re- 
ported to have been completed Nov 13, This 
was the last big obstacle to the completion of 
the Bagdad railway, connecting Constantinople 
with Mesopotamia. 

The piercing of the Taurus range begins at 
Karapunar and proceeds thru the mountains 
as far as Dorak by a series of tunnels con- 
nected by heavy embankments. The distance 
is twenty miles, of which eleven miles con- 
sists of tunnels. A tunnel three miles long 
thru the Amanus range was completed in 1915. 

The aim of the Bagdad railroad was to 
open the Euphrates Valley and the Biblical 
country to modern civilization. It was origi- 
nally planned to end at the Persian Gulf and 
to be 1750 miles long. The road was building 
under German engineers before the war. 
France, Russia, Great Britain and Turkey all 
bad a hand in it and had quarrelled over which 
should have the preponderance of control. The 
work had been pushed since the war. 


The construction of the Bagdad Railroad 
east of the Euphrates had been pushed vigor- 
ously since the war began, according to the 
Geographical Review for Apr. In Feb., 1915, 
the railroad had reached Tel-el-Abiad, a dis- 
tance of 37 miles east of the river. A few 
months later, on July 23, 1915, the line was 
opened to traffic as far as Ras-el-Ain, a dis- 
tance of approximately 80 miles farther. 
Later, the construction was completed as far 
as Ncsibin, about 65 miles beyond. On the 
southeastern end of the line practically no 
advance had been recorded beyond Samara 
since the late summer of 1914. 

BAGGAGE 

The House passed, Aug 3, the Senate bill 
amending the Cummins law so as not to re- 
quire a declaration of value by shippers of 
baggage in interstate commerce. The measure 
was passed by the House in the form in which 
it was passed by the Senate without amend- 
ment 
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BAKER, Bernard N. 

See 

Ships and shipping— Federal shipping 

BOARD 

BAKER, Newton Diehl x 

On Mar 7th President Wilson sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Newton D. Baker 
to be Sec of War, and on the following day 
the nomination was unanimously confirmed. 
Up to the time of his appointment Mr. Baker 
had not been publicly considered as available 
for a Cabinet position, but following his nom- 
ination it was declared that, when forming his 
Cabinet, just prior to his inauguration, the 
president offered Mr. Baker the post of Sec. 
of the Interior, which Mr. Baker declined. 

The new Sec. of War is in his 45th year, 
and is the youngest member of the Cabinet 
as at present constituted. He is a lawyer 
by profession, but in his earliest years, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of his father, he took a 
course in medicine at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, intending to be a doctor; but a trivial 
accident which occurred while he was as- 
sisting his father in conducting a surgical 
operation, decided him against a medical 
career; so he took to law, and, almost at 
the same time, to politics. He studied 
law at Washington and Lee University and 
soon after his graduation became private 
secretary to Postmaster General Wilson, dur- 
ing the closing days of the administration of 
President Cleveland. Mr. Baker comes from 
Cleveland, Ohio, of which city he was Mayor 
for two terms, first taking the office in 1911, 
but he was born, Dec 3, 1871, at Martinsburg, 
W. Va. He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. N. D. 
Baker. He is married, his wife having been 
before marriage Miss Elizabeth Leopold, of 
Pottstown, Pa., and has three children. 

For a young man Mr. Baker’s life has been 
filled with activity, but the most epochal days 
of his life were during the regime of Tom L. 
Johnson, many times Mayor of Cleveland, 
who selected Mr. Baker as his most trusted 
lieutenant during the days of Johnson’s fam- 
ous fight for 3-cent fares and other municipal 
innovations in Cleveland. Under Johnson’s 
sponsorship Mr. Baker became city solicitor 
of Cleveland and served in this office during 
the years 1905 to 1909. In 1903 he had been 
appointed head of the City Law Department, 
before the office became elective as the city 
solicitorship in 1905, and in that place signal- 
ized himself in the fight against the financial 
powers controlling the city’s railway system 
and other valuable properties including the 
lake front of the city. 

Mr. Baker is a member of the Ohio State 
Democratic Committee. 

BALKANS 

See 

European war— Balkan front 
Railroads — Balkans 

BALLET, Gilbert 

Gilbert Ballet, French neurologist and ex- 
president of the French Congress of Alienists, 
died in Paris Mar 17. He was born in 1853. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 

See 

“Star-spangled banner” 

BANKRUPTCY 

The commercial agencies reported more 
business failures for 1915 than m any year of 
the country’s history. Liabilities involved, 
however, were not so great as in live previous 
years. R. G. Dun & Co. recorded 22,150 de- 
faults with an aggregate indebtedness of $302,- 
286,148, against 18,280 suspensions in 191*1, 
whose joint liabilities amounted to $ 357 ,- 
908,859. 

Dradstrcet's said: Failures were heaviest 
in the South, which furnished 29 per cent of 
all casualties, and 54 per cent of the increase 
in number over 1914. The greatest twelve 
months in failures in the country’s history was 
that of the first year of the European war, 
with 19,948 failures and $344,000,000 of liabili- 
ties, increases of, respectively, 30 and 3 per 
cent over the preceding year. 

There were 19,032 failures in 1915, an in- 
crease of 13.4 per cent over^ the hitherto 
record calendar year 1914. Compared with 
1906, the record low year of the decade, 
failures in 1915 were slightly more than 
doubled in number. The business mortality 
in 1915 was 1.07 per cent of those in business, 
the highest percentage since 1897. Since that 
date the number of failures and the number 
in business have each expanded 62 per cent. 
Liabilities in 1915 were $283,432,609, a de- 
crease of 20.7 per cent from 1914, and of 26 
per cent from 1908 and 1893. 

See also 
Credit 

Hammerstein, Oscar 
Manchester, William Angus Drogo 
Montague, Duke of 
Siegel, Henry, & Co, 
toms duties— Priority in bankruptcy 
Texas and Pacific Rau.ro \d 
United States— Treasury Pkpt.— Cus- 

BANKS AND BANKING 

See also 
Bills of lading 
“Blue sky” laws 
“Morris plan” banks 
Postal Savings Banks "United Sluts 
Rural credits 

France 

It was reported Oct 10, that French au- 
thorities proposed to form an institution very 
similar to the British trade bank. The capital 
of the French institution would be between 
25,000,000 and 50,000,000 francs, and the pur- 
pose to assist French trade after the war. The 
interests behind the new bank expected to have 
the support of the French government, 

Germany 

The Gazette de Lausanne reported, Feb n, 
that two of the largest hanks in south Ger- 
many had gone into liquidation with total 
liabilities of 500,000,000 marks ($125,000,000). 

The Neue Zurichcr Zeitung said; 

“The important Stuttgart bank of the 
Stapperenne-Schultz Company, has failed. The 
liabilities are not stated,” 
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Great Britain 

Establishment of a British trade bank with 
a capital of £10,000,000 was recommended 
Sept 22 by a committee of which Baron Far- 
ingdon, chairman of the Great Central Rail- 
way, was the head. The committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the best means of meet- 
ing the needs of British firms after the war, 
with particular reference to financing large 
overseas contracts. Lt suggested that that pro- 
posed bank could fill the gap between the 
home banks and the colonial and ^ foreign 
British institutions, and develop facilities not 
provided by the present system. 

Such a bank as Baron Faringdon’s com- 
mittee proposed was one of the most impor- 
tant features of the recently published plan 
of the London Chamber of Commerce for 
British trade domination after the war. 


A full report of the British trade bank plans, 
proposed, Sept 22, by the government commit- 
tee, will be found in the New York Journal of 
Commerce for Oct 11. 

Sweden 

The National Bank of Sweden Jan 3 re- 
sumed the payment of notes in gold, which 
had been suspended since Aug 2, 1914. 

United States 

Evidence o,f the activity in business in the 
United States during the greater part of 1915 
was provided by the transactions through the 
banks, as reflected in bank clearings, the total 
of which, according to returns received by 
Dun's Review 'from 129 leading cities, 
amounted to $180,430, 32 1,451 —an increase of 
20.9 per cent as compared with 1914, and 
of 10.5 as contrasted with 1913. There was 
considerable falling off during the first 
quarter, but in April some improvement was 
discernible, and from that time on recovery 
was steady and continuous, so that long before 
the year closed all losses had been regained 
and substantial gains shown over both imme- 
diately preceding years. Remarkable expan- 
sion was witnessed at New York City, that 
center reporting increases of 32.9 and 16.5 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 1914 
and 19x3, and while this increase was mainly 
attributable to the extension in ordinary busi- 
ness transactions, it was also due to no small 
extent to the much greater activity in the 
speculative and financial markets, sales on 
the stock market alone being approximately 
$10,000,000,000 in excess of the year before, 
while bond sales showed an increase of about 
$450,000,000. The majority of the cities out- 
side New York made quite an unsatisfactory 
exhibit compared with both previous vears 
for the first six months, but there was a gen- 
eral reversal of conditions in the latter half 
of the year, and by the end of Dec the im- 
provement was so pronounced at most centers 
that the total of all points was 7.1 per cent 
larger than 1914 and 2.8 per cent in excess of 
igiv Figures for the year and average daily 
hank exchanges, by quarters, are given below 
for three years : Compared with 

1914. I9f3. 

1915. perct. per et. 

New England., . $9,837,963,107 4-10.3 4 - 3.3 


kldle 

13,834,839,136 

4 - : 

7.9 

4* 0.1 

So. Atlantic... 

. 4,572,876,494 


- 3.4 

— 

- 2.7 

Southern 

8,396,3 75,213 

4 * 5-6 

_ 

- i.r 

Cent. W est . . . . 

- 23,990,356,337 

4- 6.2 

- 

- 3-0 

Western 

9,513,642,492 

4 " i 5*8 

- 

- 19-3 

Pacific 

6,079,976,038 

4 “ °*9 

** 

b 4-8 

Total 

. $76,225,928,8x7 

4 7.1 

4 

b 2.8 

N. Y. city 

. 1 10,204,392,634 

4-32.9 

H 

b 16.5 

U. S 

.$186,430,321,451 

4 - 20.9 

4-10.5 

Average daily- 

— 





Fourth quarter. 

$783,964,000 

- 

-67.2 

433.8 

Third quarter. 

576,368,000 

_ 

-29.8 

4*13.4 

Second quarter. 

564,555,000 

- 

- 4.2 

4 * 3.8 

First quarter. 

526,411,000 

- 

-94 

- 

-11. 0 


The improvement that took place during six 
months in practically all the leading lines of 
business was reflected in substantially larger 
bank clearings than in either previous year at 
most important centers, among them Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago. 
Kansas City, Louisville, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. The figures in detail follow: 


Compared with 
1914. 1913. 

1915. perct. perct. 

Boston $8,256,935,555 4 - 9.8 4 - 1.7 

Fhila 8,863,633,202 -fix. 9 -f 4.0 

Baltimore 1,833,648,997 — 2.1 — 6.8 

Pittsburgh 2,666, 312,569 4 - 1,5 — 9.1 

Cincinnati .... 1 ,373,855,600 -f 6.2 4 - 4-3 

Cleveland 1,545,813,799 4-24.9 4-21.3 

Chicago 16,198,985,174 -f 3.2 4 - 0.8 

Minneapolis .... 1,341,545,483 — 2.4 4 * 2.3 

St. Louis 4,1 53*529,336 4 * 6.8 4 “ 0*4 

Kansas City .... 3,834,000,000 ..... 

Louisville 710,000,000 . .... 

New Orleans ... 972,r6s,576 -f 7 . 5 — 0.9 

San Francisco... 2,693,688,925 4 " 7* 1 4 * 2.6 


Under the conditions of business thruout 
the United States and the operation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Act, the aggregate re- 
sources of the national banks, .State banks, and 
trust companies had increased 25.51 per cent, 
according to a statement issued Oct 31 by 
John Skelton Williams, Controller of the Cur- 
rency. The comparison was made from the 
returns showing the condition of all banks 
on June 30, 1916, and those for June 30, 1913. 
which was a few months before the Federal 
Reserve Act went into effect. The increase 
surpassed all records and had no parallel in 
the financial history of this or any other 
country. 

The increase was greater than the total 
resources of the national banks in Jan, 1904. 
A distinguishing feature of the returns was 
the widespread and general distribution of the 
money and available capital and credit of the 
people. The growth and increase in banking 
resources were confined to no particular dis- 
trict or section of the country, hut had been 
universal. 

The resources of the 25,993 hanks and trust 
companies in the United States in July, 1913, 
a few months before the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, were reported at $25,712,- 
000,000. On July 1, 1916, there were 27,513 
banks and trust companies whose aggregate 
resources amounted to $32,271,000,000. In- 
crease, $6,559,000,000, or 25.51 per cent. 

This stupendous increase in banking assets 
and available capital was accompanied by an 
unprecedented quickening, the controller as- 
serted, which amounted in many places to an 
outburst of business activity in every state and 
in practically every part of every state. Coin- 
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cidentally, there was marked reduction in in- 
terest charges in every section, and especially 
in the distant and more remote regions. 

The banks and trust companies are now 
lending to the people $3,243,000,000 more 
money than they were lending three years 
ago before the inauguration of the new cur- 
rency system. During these three years the 
deposits in all the banks of the country in- 
creased $6,242,000,000; the increase in the 
national banks was 33.56 per cent., and the 
increase in the state banking institutions, in- 
cluding state banks, savings banks, and trust 
companies, was 29.26 per cent The percent- 
age of increase in the resources of all report- 
ing banks in this three-year period was 25.51 
per cent The New England States increased 
21 per cent., 'the Eastern States 32 per cent., 
the Southern States 12 per cent., the Middle 
States 32 per cent, the Western States 31 
per cent 

The growth of the deposits of all banks and 
trust companies since July, 1913, was only 
$318,000,000 less than the huge increase shown 
in their total resources, and amounted to 
$6,241,000,000, or 31 per cent The increase 
in deposits in the New England States was 
23 per cent, in the Eastern States, 39 per 
cent, in the Southern States, 18 per cent, in 
the Middle States, 26 per cent., in the Western 
States, 37 per cent., and in the Pacific States, 
19 per cent. 

Altho the banking resources of the Eastern 
States increased in these three years $3,347,- 
000,000, or 32 per cent., and altho the resources 
of the banks in the New England States in- 
creased $667,000,000, or 21 per cent., there was 
a distinct and growing^ tendency toward de- 
centralization and the distribution thruout the 
country of the excessive reserves which had 
heretofore been piled up in Eastern centres. 

In the Eastern States the largest increase 
was in New York State, $2,646,000,000, 41 per 
cent., followed by Pennsylvania, $467,000,000, 
or 1 7 per cent; New Jersey, $130,000,000, or 
17 per cent., and Maryland, $65,000,000, or 1 7 
per cent. 

Every state in the Union showed a material 
increase in the deposits in its national banks. 
The only three states which showed a re- 
duction in the deposits of their state banking 
institutions were Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Oregon. In Alabama the state banks' de- 
posits declined 11 per cent., while the deposits 
of the national banks for the same period in- 
creased 23 per cent In Mississippi state bank 
deposits showed a reduction of about 3 per 
cent., while the deposits of the national banks 
in the same state increased over 34 per cent. 
In Oregon the reduction in deposits of the 
state banks and trust companies was 14.70 
per cent., while the national banks of Oregon 
for the same period increased their deposits 
n. 66 per cent. The four states showing the 
highest percentages of increase in deposits 
were Oklahoma, 54 per cent. ; Arizona, 53 per 
cent; North Dakota, 52 per cent., and Wy- 
oming, 49 per cent. 


According to Bradstrcefs October bank 
clearings in this country “surpassed any pre- 


vious monthly level, reaching the $25,000,000 
mark.'’ 

See also 

Land Bank of the State of New York 
Postal Savings Banks— United States 
Rural credits 


— Check collection 

A referendum on the check collection plan 
of the Federal Reserve System completed in 
December by the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, showed that about 77 per cent, of the 
bankers of the country found the existing plan 
unsatisfactory, while 17 per cent, found it sat- 
isfactory and 6 per cent, were uncertain. The 
inquiry consisted, of fourteen queries covering 
various phases of check collection, which were 
sent to more than 6,000 national and State 
banks and trust companies, A Committee of 
Twenty-Five was appointed by the Association 
to take the replies under consideration and to 
recommend changes in the Federal Reserve 
Act on this feature. 

According to replies received by the Asso- 
ciation, more than two-thirds of the banks 
were in favor of amending the law so as to 
eliminate the clearing and collection feature. 
A great many of them felt that such action 
would have a decided influence upon the atti- 
tude of State banks becoming members of the 
Federal Reserve System. Twenty-six per 
cent, of the banks stated that under the oper- 
ation of the existing plan they were losing 
$500 a year or less; 31 per cent, were losing 
from $5qo to $1000; 16 per cent, were losing 
from $1000 to $2000, and 12 per cent, were 
losing more than $2000 a year. Others were 
unable to estimate their losses. 

A feature of the answers was that nearly 
two-thirds of the banks believed it would he 
to their advantage for the Fdeeral Reserve 
banks to establish and maintain a clearing and 
collection system which would he voluntary 
and self-sustaining. 

—Federal Farm Loan Board 

See 

Rural credits 


—Federal Reserve Board 

The Federal Reserve Board issued a state- 
ment, July n, construing the Kern amendment 
to the Clayton law which removed the ban 
from interlocking directorates of non-compet- 
ing banks. Here are excerpts from the 
boards memorandum ; 

. “The Federal Reserve Board considers two bank* 
m substantial competition within the meaning of the 
language used in the amendment if the bumnewt rn* 
gaged 4 m by such banka under natural and nonmil 
conditions conflicts or interferes, or if the cessation 
of competition between the two would be injurious 
to customers, or would-be customers, or would prolo 
ably result m lessening the volume of business «r 
kinds or business of either institution. 

The act does not vest an arbitrary discretion in 
the board, but merely confers authority upon it to 
permit interlocking directorates and common officers 
when the banks are not in substantial competition. 

In determining the question whether the hanks 
are m substantial competition no fixed rule can be 
prescribed. 

“The application blanks provide for the statement 
of certain facts relating to the business of the bank 
concerned. The board in reaching its decision will 
consider this statement and the report and recommem 
datum of the Federal Reserve agent." 
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This amendment was to become effective on 
Oct 15, 1916. 

The Federal Reserve Board issued a state- 
ment, Sept 19, giving its interpretation of the 
Kern amendment. 

The board said it had considered on its 
merits each case where it had received ap- 
plications from directors of national banks 
in all parts of the country, asking the consent 
of the board to serve as directors of other 
banking institutions. It had taken the general 
position that! the mere purchase by two banks 
of commercial paper in the open market, or 
the making of time or demand loans on 
collateral securities having a wide market, or 
the purchasing of such securities, need not 
necessarily or invariably be considered as in- 
dicating “substantial competition” within the 
meaning of the Kern amendment. 

It was, however, the view of the board 
that “substantial competition” must be held 
to exist in cases where the resources of the 
banks are of such magnitude, or of such char- 
acter that the ability of the banks jointly to 
grant or withhold credit, or otherwise to in- 
fluence the conditions under which credit may 
be obtained, might constitute them a dominent 
factor in the general loan market, even tho 
the character of the deposits carried by the 
institutions ini question might be quite dif- 
ferent. 

Out of a total of 679 applying, 556 directors 
of national banks tliruout the country had 
been authorized by the Federal Reserve 
Board to serve as directors of other banking 
institutions. 


^ The Federal Reserve Board announced, Oct 
6, its interpretation of the meaning of the 
Clayton &ct as applied to interlocking direc- 
torships where private banks are concerned. 


“The purpose of the act/’ said the board’s an- 
nouncement, “as its title implies, was to prevent 
unlawful restraints and monopolies. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Congress intended to prohibit com- 
mon control of member banks and of private bankers 
engaged in the same activities as member banks, and 
that it intended to preserve competition in cities of 
more than 200,000 inhabitants between member banks, 
private bankers, and other incorporated banks, ana 
likewise intended to preserve compel ion between mem- 
ber banks, regardless of their location, and state 
banks, trust companies, or private bankers having 
aggregate resources of more than $5,000,000. 

“In this view the board interprets the terras ‘pri- 
vate banker* to include partnerships or individuals 

who are engaged in the banking business, as that 
term is generally understood — including those part- 
nerships and individuals who solicit or receive de- 

posits subject to check, who do a foreign exchange, 
acceptance, loan or discount business, or who pur- 
chase and sell and distribute issues of securities by 
which capital is furnished for business or public en- 
terprises, 

“The term ‘private banker’ is interpreted not to 

include the ordinary stock, note, or commodity 

broker, unless a substantial proportion of his profits 
is derived from, or a substantial part of his business 
consists in one or more of the banking activities 
described, nor is it interpreted to include partnerships 
or individuals using only their own funds in making 
loans or investments, 

“No private banker whose partnership or firm as- 
sets aggregate more than $5,000,000 is eligible, under 
the terms of the Clayton act, to serve as a direc- 
tor of any member bank, and no private banker, 
regardless of the amount of partnership or firm as- 
sets, is eligible to serve as a director or other officer 
or employee of any member bank located in a city 


of more than 200,000 inhabitants, if such firm or 
partnership is located in the same city. 

“The Kern amendment to the Clayton act does not 
authorize the Federal Reserve Board to grant per- 
mission to such private bankers to serve as officers 
or directors of a member bank, even tho it appears 
that they are not in substantial competition with such 
member bank ” 


Member banks were required Nov 2, to pay 
into the reserve banks on Nov 16, an addi- 
tional instalment of reserves. The amount 
thus to be paid by them was for country 
banks one-twelfth of 12 per cent, of their 
demand deposits, as held on and after Nov 
16, plus one-twelfth of 5 per cent, of their 
time deposits ; and for banks in reserve cities, 
one-fifteenth of 15 per cent, of their demand 
deposits, plus one-fifteenth of 5 per cent, of 
their time deposits. 


A warning against overspeculation as a re- 
sult of the extraordinary influx of gold and 
demand of foreign governments for loans, was 
given in Federal Reserve Bulletin Dec 4, as 
follows : 

“While all members of the council reported ex- 
cellent business conditions in their districts, state- 
ments were made that here and there some indica- 
tions of increasing demand for credit facilities are to 
be noted, as well as a tendency on the part of some 
hanks toward over-mvestment of funds. Such over- 
investment has apparently manifested itself decidedly 
in connection with foreign obligations of various kinds. 

“There appears to be a danger that such unsecured 
foreign debts may be too largely assumed by American 
banks to the detriment of their liquid condition, and 
that should such overinvestment be too long continued 
it would tend to place the banking and credit system 
of the United States in a position analogous to that of 
sundry foreign countries. 

“Special danger wotild seem to lie in the absorption 
of securities which appear to be of a self-liquidating 
nature, but which actually are not so.” 

A report on the question of establishing 
branches of the Federal Reserve banks wa's laid 
before the board, Dec 14, by the governors of 
the reserve banks. At the time only one branch 
had beeni established, the New Orleans branch 
of the Atlanta bank. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, it 
became known, Dec 25, had with the consent 
of the Federal Reserve Board, appointed the 
Bank of England as its agent and correspon- 
dent to buy, sell, and collect bills of exchange. 
This action was sanctioned by the last clause 
of Section 14 of the Federal Reserve act, 
which describes the authorized functions of 
the Federal Reserve banks in open market 
transactions. The effect of it would be to 
relieve the existing situation in meeting the 
requirements of the largest foreign trade the 
United States has ever had, and would facili- 
tate enormously the mechanism of foreign ex- 
change. One of the first things accomplished 
would be to substitute bank paper for gold, 
and the flow of that instrument of exchange to 
this country would be restrained and con- 
trolled. 

The scope of this arrangement is practically 
boundless and the establishment of it is one of 
the most important financial events of the war 
period. The action marked a radical departure 
from the previous financial policy of the 
country inasmuch as it placed the Government 
of the United States and Great Britain, for 
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the first time, in direct, continual financial 
relationship. 

See also 

Banks and banking — Check collection 

Great Britain — Finance — Nov 27 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank, of 
New York City, publishes in pamphlet form 
a digest of the country-wide check collection 
plan put into effect by the Federal Reserve 
Board July 15. The plan of the Federal Re- 
serve Board comprised the collection of checks 
in all parts of the United States without any 
deduction whatever for exchange. 

See also 

United States — Post Office Dept. 

— Frauds and robberies 

See 

Lorimer, William 

— National Banks 

The annual report of the Controller of the 
Currency presented to Congress Jan 10, 
showed that only 54 entirely new national 
banks were organized in the calendar year 
Oct T4-N0V T$. There were 138 national 
banks chartered in that time, however. Of 
these 54, with an authorized capital of $4,032,- 
000, had been State banks, and 30, with an 
authorized capital of $1,835,000, were reorgan- 
izations of private or State banks. The strict- 
ness with which the National Banking act was 
administered during the year is indicated by 
the fact that, while 138 charters were granted, 
1 01 applications failed of approval, charters 
being denied. On Dec 31, 1915, the total num- 
ber of national banks organized was 10,810, 
of which 3189 had discontinued business, leav- 
ing in existence 7621 banks, with an author- 
ized capital of $1,077,501,375 and circulation 
outstanding, secured by United States bonds, 
of $719*571753. Circulation to the amount of 
$51*765,450, covered by lawful money deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, on 
account of liquidating and insolvent national 
banks and associations which had reduced 
their circulation, was also outstanding, making 
the total amount of national bank circulation 
outstanding $771,337, 208. Of the 138 banks 
authorized to begin business, with a total cap- 
ital of $8,362,000, 99, with a capital of $2,667,- 
000, had individual capital of less than $50,- 
000, and 39, with a capital of $5,695,000, had 
individual capital of $50,000 or over. 


Comptroller of the Currency Williams made 
public in Washington, Feb 22, the figures re- 
lating to the condition of all national banks 
at the date of the last call, Dec 31, 1915. He 
said : 

“The national banks of the United States in their 
statement of Dec 31, again broke all records. Their 
resources aggregated $13,4(37,000,000, an increase since 
Dec 3 t , 1014, of $210,000,000, and an increase over 
the Nov io, iQiq, call of $231,000,000 

“The increase in deposits during the twelve months 
period was $5,163,000,000; the increase between Nov 
10, and Dec 31, ion;, was $523,000,000. Total de- 
posits, including balances due banks and bankers were 
$10, 370, 000, ooo, 

“Loans and discounts increased, as compared with 
Dec 31, 1914, $1,010,000,000, and as compared with 
Nov to, 10x5, $153,000,000. 

“Kills payable and rediscounts amounted to $08,- 
000,000, a decrease as compared with Dec 31, 1914, 


of $34,000,000 and a decrease as compared with 
Nov 10, 1915, of $5,000,000. 

“United States bonds held decreased during the 
year $20,000,000, while the holdings of other bonds 
and securities increased during the year $104,000,000. 

“The national banks increased their holdings of 
specie during the twelve months $154,000,000 not- 
withstanding the increase during the same period of 
gold holdings by the federal reserve banks. 

“The number of reporting national banks on Dec 
31, 1915, was 7607 against 7581 on Dec 31, 19147* 
The Comptroller issued the following ab- 
stract of the reports: 

RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts $7,357.73 *,688 07 

Overdrafts 0,709,394 60 

U. S. Bonds 774,638,707 05 

Other bonds, securities, etc. (other 

than stocks) 1,375,149,240 47 

Stocks, including premium on 

same 40,036,120 55 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 53,689,400 00 

Banking House 251,551,432 74 

Furniture and fixtures 31,423,926 75 

Other real estate owned 45,122,253 3 * 

Due from Federal Reserve Bank., 403,985,213 43 

Due from approved reserve agents 83 |.,39r,9oi 03 

Due from banks ancl bankers (other 

than above) 698, 920,709 70 

Exchanges for Clearing House. . . . 449,828,205 48 

Other checks on banks in the same 

place 38,587,73s 3 ( > 

Outside checks and other cash 

items 43,808,832 86 

Notes of other national banks.... 03,932,738 00 

Federal reserve notes 111,608,185 on 

Total specie 689,762,3 1 1 90 

Legal tender notes 118,117,207 09 

Redemption fund and due from 

U. S. Treasury 45,938,701 43 

Customers’ liability under letters 

of credit 86,211,807 a 6 

Customers’ liability account of “ac- 
ceptances’’ 39.764,0 t \ 42 

Other assets 7,917,285 4? 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and 

taxes paid 

National bank notes outstanding. . 

Due to Federal Reserve Bank.... 
Due to approved reserve agents... 
Due to banks and bankers (other 

than above) 

Dividends unpaid 

Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

IT. S. bonds borrowed 

Other bonds borrowed .......... 

Securities borrowed 

Notes and bills rediscounted. 

Bills payable 

State bank circulation outstanding 

Letters of credit 

“Acceptances,’’ based on imports 

and exports 

Liabilities other than those above 
stated 


$1,068,049,439 82 

725,5 W 90 44 

294,266,744 83 
713,4*3,729 90 

7t5*H S6 
*t ,255,920 29 

2,727,1(18,230 98 
22,694>527 64 
t>,223,8t2,l05 32 
1,117,417,440 i;*> 
3L775.2H; 00 

4*73 1.568 07 

73. ’90 

42,529,811 ?o 
55,885,7 to 44 

22,80k on 
87,859,075 48 

3 f .98'., 1 18 (2 

9.4 A. 28 I 71 


Total 


$1 3,407,887,2 * 1 04 


Total number of banks reporting on Dec 
3L 1915* 7607; Dec 31, 1914, 7581: increase, 26* 


The financial supremacy of the United 
States over the nations of the Old World was 
indicated in a statement issued, Apr 12, by 
Comptroller of the Currency Williams, em- 
bodying figures from the most recent national 
hank reports. The Comptroller's figures were 
based on the condition of the banks Mar 7, 
Here is bis statement in part: 

“The total resources of the national banks 
of the United States on Mar 7, rqi6 t amounted 
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1o $13,838,000,000, exceeding by $370,000,000 
llie greatest resources ever shown in the his- 
tory of the national banking system, and ex- 
ceeding by $22,271,000 the resources of the 
banks as shown in the Mar 4, 1915, state- 
ment. The increase in loans and discounts 
of our national banks Mar 7, 1916, was $132,- 
000,000 as compared with Dec n, 1915, and 
^990,000,000 as compared with Mar 4, 1915. 

“The total deposits on Mar 7, 1916, 
amounted to $10,790,000,000, an increase since 
Dec 31, 1915, of $411,000,000, and an increase 
of $2,198,000,000 compared with Mar 4, 19x5. 

“Of the $411,000,000 increase in deposits 
since Dec 31, 1915, $335,000,000 were from 
banks and bankers, and $78,000,000 were re- 
ported as time deposits, while demand deposits 
for this period showed a decrease of $2,000,- 
000. Of the $2,198,000,000 increase in total 
deposits since Mar 4, 1915, however, the prin- 
cipal increase was in demand deposits, which 
increased $1,072,000,000, an increase in time 
deposits of $296,000,000 and an increase in 
the balances due to banks and bankers of 
$830,000,000. 

“Bills payable and rediscounts amounted, 
Mar 7, 1916, to only $61,956,000, a decrease 
since December 31, 1915, of $36,460,000, and 
a reduction compared with Mar 4, 1915, of 
$33 j704jOOO. Specie holdings amounted on 
Mar 7, 1916, to $708,780,000, an increase since 
Dec 31, 1915, of $19,018,000 and an increase 
as compared with Mar 4, 1915, of $116,928,000. 

“The circulation of national banks, Mar 7, 
1916, was $695,000,000, a decrease of $17,000,- 
000 since Dec 31, 1915, and a reduction of 
$50,000,000 since Mar 4, 1915, but this reduc- 
tion of $50,000,000 since Mar 4, 1915 included 
$29,000,000 of emerengey currency retired sub- 
sequent to the latter date. On Mar 7, 1916, there 
were 7586 national banks with a capital of 
$1,067,289,000, as compared with 7599 national 
banks on Mar 4, 1915, with a capital of $1,- 
066,589,000, an increase for the year of $700,- 
000. The surplus and undivided profits of 
national banks, Mar 7, 1916, amounted to 
$1,031,278,000, an increase as compared with 
the previous year of $18, 288, 000.“ 

Comptroller of the Currency Williams 
stated, June 30, that there had been a # great 
increase in the number of depositors in na- 
tional banks, this increase being 86 per cent, 
between June 30, 1910, and May 1, 1916. The 
Comptroller stated further: 

“This office lias just completed a compila- 
tion showing the number of deposit accounts 
in all national banks as given in their sworn 
returns of IVfay 1, 1916. The last previous 
compilation was made six years ago, June 30, 
tqio. The present figures include reports of 
7538 national banks, out of a total of 7578, 
only 40 banks having failed to make returns. 
The number of national banks in 19*0 was 
6012. 

“The figures show an unprecedented in- 
crease in the number of national bank deposi- 
tors throughout the country. The total num- 
ber on May 1, 19*6, was 14,288,059, against 7,- 
690,468 on June 30, 19x0, the increase being 
6,597,59t, or 86 per cent 


“The largest actual 1 increase, by geograph- 
ical divisions, was shown in the Middle 
Western States, which give an increase of 1,- 
773,370 depositors, although the Southern 
States lead in the largest percentage of in- 
crease. The number of depositors in the 
Southern States June 30, 1910, was 1,272,746. 

On May 1, 1916, this had been increased to 
2,814,508, the increase being 1,541,762, or 121 
per cent. The Pacific States increased 592,689, 
or 1 17 per cent. The New England States 
show an increase of 388,923, or 84 per cent, 
the Western States increased 668,517, or 82 
per cent., and the Eastern States show an in- 
crease of 1,629,651 depositors, or 68 per cent. 

“Pennsylvania leads all the States in the 
number of national bank depositors, report- 
ing 2,021,878, an increase since 1910 of 762,- 
738, or 60 per cent. New York shows the 
next largest number — 1,199,471, an increase 
of 529,616, or 79 per cent. Illinois comes third 
with 847,637 national bank depositors, an in- 
crease since 1910 of 376,910, or 80 per cent. 
Ohio ranks fourth in the number of national 
bank depositors, with 791,760, an increase of 
321,076 since 1910, or 68 per cent. Texas 
comes next with 658,774 depositors, an in- 
crease of 291,161, or 79 per cent. California 
follows with 529,290 depositors, an increase 
of 294,729 since 1910, or 125 per cent. 

“The State which showed the largest per- 
centage of increase in the number of national 
bank depositors was Tennessee, the increase 
in six years being 251 per cent., or from 73,- 
329 depositors in 1910 to 257,5,08 in 1916. 
South Carolina ranks next to Tennessee. 

“In the three central reserve cities 78.9 per 
cent, of all depositors are demand depositors. 
In the other reserve cities 66.6 per cent, are 
demand depositors. In the country banks 66 
per cent, of the total deposit accounts are 
demand, the balance being on time. 

“The total number of deposit accounts on 
June 23, 1915, as reported by all the State 
banks (exclusive of mutual and stock savings 
banks) and by all loan and trust companies 
throughout the United States was 15,814,- 
446. It is therefore seen that the national 
banks now have nearly as many deposit ac- 
counts as all the State Banks above men- 
tioned and all the loan and trust companies 
in the United States combines in June, 1915, 
the time these figures were last compiled in 
regard to them. 

“From the above reports it appears that in 
the State of Pennsylvania there are 100 na- 
tional bank accounts for every 41 of popula- 
tion ; in Vermont for each 483 of population; 
in Oregon for each 450 of population, and in 
Minnesota and Iowa thfere are about 100 na- 
tional bank accounts for each 480 of popula- 
tion. 

“The New England States have 100 national 
bank accounts for each 830 of population ; the 
Eastern States average 100 accounts for every 
577 of population; the Southern States for 
each 991 of population; the Pacific States for 
each 574 of population. 

“Throughout the entire United States there 
is an average of 100 national bank accounts 
for every 704 of population.” 
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The first hundred national banks of the 
country, in size, formerly congested in a few 
financial centers, but now scattered among 
thirty-three cities in twenty-two States, in- 
creased their resources between the bank calls 
of Sept 12 and Nov 17 by $550,000,000, or about 
9 per cent 

In a statement issued Dec 21, analyzing re- 
turns from the last call, Controller Williams 
pointed out that with one exception the re- 
sources of the largest hundred institutions 
were in excess of $20,000,000 each, or more 
than $2,000,000,000 altogether. New York 
State led the list with 25 out of the 100, Penn- 
sylvania has 16, Missouri 8, California and Illi- 
nois have 7 each, Ohio, Minnesota, and Massa- 
chusetts 5 each, Colorado 3, Texas, Nebraska, 
Maryland, Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
2 each, and Oklahoma, Alabama, Luisiana, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, New Jersey, and Oregon 1 
each. 

“The healthy distribution of the wealth and bank- 
ing- resources of the United States," reads the state- 
ment, “which has been brought about under the 
Federal Reserve system, is being manifested in many 
ways. 

“Among the hundred largest banks there are only 
five which did not show an increase. Three of these 
banks showing reduction were located in New York 
and two in California. The largest reduction shown 
by any of the live was less than $2,250,000. The 
largest percentage of increase was shown by a hank 
in Texas, which increased more than 33 per cent., or 
more than $6,000,000." 

Outside the Central Reserve cities, principal L* 
creases — more than $5,000,000 each— were^ noted > in 
Dallas, New Orleans, Buffalo, Kansas City, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Boston, in the order named. 


The resources of the national banks of the 
United States within the past two years, as 
shown by the returns from the bank call issued 
Nov 17 compiled in the office of the Controller 
of the Currency and made public Dec 27, had 
developed three times as fast as in any other 
two-year period in the history of our banking 
system. The increase in resources since the 
Federal Reserve system went into operation 
was $4,028,000,000, or over 35 per cent., in the 
precise period of two years and seventeen days. 

The resources of the national banks on Nov 
17 were $15,520,000,000. This exceeds by $1,- 
000,000,000 the combined resources of the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, the Bank of 
Russia, the German Reichsbank, the Bank of 
Italy, the Bank of: Spain, the Bank of the 
Netherlands, the Bank of Denmark, the Swiss 
National Bank, and the Imperial Bank of 
Japan. 


In a statement given out Dec 29 the Con- 
troller of the Currency emphasized the geo- 
graphical distribution of the currency of the 
country. 

“Of the $2,472,000,000 of reserve,” says the 
Controller, “the Central Reserve cities held 
$585,000,000; other Reserve cities $725,000,000, 
and the country banks $1,162,000,000. The Cen- 
tral Reserve cities, required by law to carry 
reserves amounting to 18 per cent of deposits, 
held Nov 17, 1916, 20.50 per cent, as compared 
with 24.66 per cent, a year ago. New York 
City held, Nov 17, 19x6, 21.07 per cent. ; Chi- 


cago, 18.55 pe r cent. ; St. Louis, 18.94 per cent 

“Other Reserve cities, required to carry 15 
per cent, of deposits, held 24.88 per cent., com- 
pared with 27.39 per cent. November, 1915, 
while country banks, required to carry only 12 
per cent of deposits, held 27.69 per cent., or 
considerably more than double the amount re- 
quired, as compared with 24.96 per cent, in 
November, 1915. 

“The reserves in the big centers are scant, 
in the country banks superabundant, thus re- 
versing the conditions which have generally 
prevailed in the past. 

“By geographical divisions, the New Eng- 
land States held, of the total reserves, $159,- 
000,000, Eastern States $941,000,000, Southern 
States $320,000,000, Middle States $608,000,000, 
Western States $237,000,000, Pacific States 
$205,000,000, and^ Alaska and Hawaii $2,000,000, 

“By geographical divisions, the money car- 
ried in their own vaults or with the Federal 
Reserve banks, was : New England States, 
$91,000,000; Eastern States, $7x5,000,000; 
Southern States, $127,000,000; Middle States, 
$338,000,000 ; Western States, $76,000,000, and 
the Pacific States, $90,000,000. The total re- 
serve held by all banks in vaults or with 
Federal Reserve banks was $1,437,000,000. 

“On Nov 1 7, 1916, the national banks held 
$1,016,000,000 of reserves in excess of the 
amount required. Of this surplus or excess 
reserve, the three Central Reserve cities of 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis held $71,- 
000,000, other reserve cities $288,000,000, and 
country banks $657,1x10,000. This surplus ex- 
ceeded by $23,000,000 the greatest surplus ever 
previously shown by the national banks, the 
excess reserve shown March 7, 1916, being 
$993,000,000, which was the greatest tip to 
that time. Of the above surplus, the banks 
carried in their own vaults and with their 
Federal Reserve banks $153,000,000, the balance 
of the surplus, amounting to $863,000,000, be- 
ing carried with other national banks in Re- 
serve and Central Reserve cities. 

“The $1,016,000,000 surplus or excess reserve 
was distributed by geographical divisions as 
follows: New England States, $50,000,000, 
59 per cent, in excess of requirements; East- 
ern States, $272, 000,000, 41 per cent, in excess 
of requirements; Southern States, $179,000,000, 
127 per cent above amount required*; Middle 
States, $245,000,000, 67 per cent, in excess of 
amount required ; Western States, $145,000,000, 
158 per cent in excess of requirements"; Pacific 
States, $r 15,000,000, 127 per cent, over require- 
ments, and Alaska and Hawaii, $1,000,000, 164 
per cent, in excess of requirements/* 

See also 

Riggs National Bank 

“BAR ALONG” case 

The German Government notified Great 
Britain through the American Embassy Jan 14 
that she would adopt immediately measures of 
reprisal for the alleged murder of German 
sailors after the sinking of a German sub- 
marine by the British patrol boat Baraimu, 
Aug, 1914, as a result of Great Britain's failure 
to reply to the German demand for an ex- 
planation of the circumstances of the sinking. 
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On the following day a note was made 
public in which Germany rejected Great Brit- 
ain's proposal for examination by a neutral 
board of the Baralong incident, together with 
three cases, occurring in the same 48 hours, in 
which Great Britain charged that Germany 
violated international law. The three cases 
were the sinking of the Arabic , and the Ruel 
and the attack on the British submarine E-13 
in Danish waters. The note also declared 
that “The German army and navy in this war 
observe the principles of international law 
and humanity, and the higher authorities insist 
that in the event offenses are committed they 
shall be investigated most closely and pun- 
ished sternly," and stated that the three cases 
in question were “investigated thoroughly at 
the time by competent German authorities." 

The note then proceeded to give the Ger- 
man version of the three cases. A British 
official statement made public Jan 19, gave 
the British view of the cases in question, re- 
capitulated other German “atrocities” and 
pointed out that it would be interesting to 
know how many German subjects, if any, had 
been punished for these atrocities. 

A new version of the case published in Eng- 
land Jan 21 stated that when the American 
muleteers, having returned with the crew to 
their own ship, discovered the members of 
the German submarine’s crew on board, these 
muleteers, not unnaturally, became quite furi- 
ous and a fight ensued, in which the muleteers 
wreaked their fury upon the men who, in at- 
tacking the English ship, were really guilty of 
attempting cold-blooded murder. 

James J. Curran, foreman of the muleteers 
on the steamer Nicosian , filed the complaint Feb 
9 in the New York State Supreme Court ask- 
ing $50,000 damages because of a London de- 
spatch to a New York newspaper charging 
that the crew of the German submarine were 
murdered by the muleteers. 

The British reply to the German note of 
Jan 14 was issued Mar 7, 

In it the British Government disclaimed 
any intention to further discuss its general 
►charges of the inhumanity of Germany’s sea 
warfare, which it held had been amply proven. 
Commenting on Germany’s statement that her 
officers had been acquitted of all blame after 
a thorough examination into the three cases 
•which Great Britain asked Germany to refer 
with the Bar along case to an American naval 
board, the note said the German version 
-of the sinking of the Arabic not only was 
inherently improbable but directly contrary to 
all the evidence the British Government pos- 
sessed from a large number of independent 
and trustworthy witnesses. 

The note also refuted the German charge 
that the British Government, in dealing with 
submarines, intended no longer to respect 
the rule that an enemy put out of action 
should be spared. 

The German government transmitted to 
the Reichstag, Aug 15, a White Book in 
regard to the case of the British patrol 
'boat Baralong , men of whose crew were re- 


ported to have killed Germans from a sub- 
marine sunk by the British in 1915. The 
White Book contains official German and Brit- 
ish documents. The final report, according to 
a statement given out by the Overseas News 
Agency, says : 

“The German Government, replying to the 
declarations of the British Government in re- 
gard to the German memorandum of Jan 10, 
1916, on the Baralong case (in which Germany 
rejected the British proposal to submit the 
case to a neutral board), said that it had de- 
cided, on account of the British Government’s 
attitude, that it was impossible to continue 
negotiations. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment announced it would take reprisals by 
means of air raids.’’ 

BARANY, Robert 

Dr, Robert Barany, an assistant professor 
in the University of Vienna, was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine for 1914. The 
award and its announcement were delayed by 
the war. No prize was given for 1915. Dr. 
Barany was captured by the Russians in 
1915, and when last heard from was serving 
as physician to the Austrian prisoners in Rus- 
sia. He was born April 22, 1876, in Vienna. 
He is married. His father was a merchant. 

Dr. Barany has written numerous works 
about ear surgery, and the physiology and 
pathology of acoustics and nervous diseases 
of the ear. He is a member of various scien- 
tific societies. Before the war he served for 
a time in a military hospital at Frankfort-on- 
Main. While clinical assistant in the great ear 
clinic of Professor Politzer at Vienna he was 
able to employ the results of his study in the 
diagnosis of pathological disturbances of the 
middle ear, and also in the differential diag- 
nosis of conditions of the cerebellum, or pos- 
terior part of the brain. The Nobel Prize 
was specifically for his work in the physiology 
and pathology of certain structures connected 
with the ear, the vestibule and semi-circular 
canals. 

The Independent said of his work: 

“His studies of the consequences of revolving- pa- 
tients on specially constructed stools led to the 
investigations which resulted in the award. He noted 
the subsequent movements of the individual and par- 
ticularly of his eyes, which give a characteristic 
nystagmus or oscillatory movement for the different 
conditions immediately afterwards, and observed the 
effect on the individual's feeling and his nystagmus 
reaction after the injection of warm or cold water 
into the ear, or after the increase or decrease of 
the air pressure in the auditory canal. Dr. Bir&ny 
himself notes in his lectures on the subject, which 
attracted specialists to his courses from all over the 
world, the study of the various forms of nystagmus 
or oscillation of the eyes is also valuable for the 
investigation of vision itself as regards the visual 
field and color and spark vision. Such phenomena 
as blushing, spontaneous perspiration, palpitation of 
the heart, or distinct slowing of the pulse, tremor, 
and slowing and deepening of the breathing may 
be noted m nervous persons in connection with 
rotary and vertical nystagmus. Dr. B&r&ny’sl work 
came to be of special service in the study of puzzling 
cases of accidental injury followed by nervous con- 
ditions of various kinds which occupy so much at- 
tention in courts.” 

BARGE CANAL, New York State 

Major-Gen, Wotherspoon announced, Sept 
24, that the new barge canal would be opened 
from Jacksonlmrg to the east end of Oneida 
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Lake, an additional distance of 50 miles, by 
1917. This would throw the waters of Oneida 
Lake open to navigation, and since the chan- 
nel thru Oneida River and the Oswego Canal 
had already been completed, a thru barge 
channel from the Hudson River to Lake 
Ontario at Oswego would be completed. 


A writer in the Journal of Commerce , early 
in October, gives the following facts : 

“The Champlain Canal, from Troy to Whitehall, 61 
miles, is already completed and in operation, tho not 
fully equipped. It is said that the time for the smaller 
boats is 1 educed from three days to thirty hours, and 
that more freight is offered than can be accommodated. 
Various sections of the enlarged waterway fiom Troy 
to Buffalo are finished and in use, and the time for 
thru traffic is shortened, but none of the big barges 
are employed in the local traffic, and the old type 
remain as a matter of necessity in the thru service 
The new channel in use includes 86 miles from 
Troy to Jacksonburg, an intermediate section of 2 ^ 
miles from Lyons to Fairport, and 73 miles from 
Greece, a little west of Rochester, to Tonawanda, 
Considerable stretches of the feeders, known as the 
Oswego and the Cayuga and Seneca canals, are al- 
ready used. The total in operation this season, with 
the old type of craft, is put at 290 miles, or 65 pet 
cent, of the whole distance from the Hudson River to 
Lake Erie. 

“The sections already in use shorten the time con- 
siderably from Troy to Buffalo, but the difference to 
be made with the new equipment and the larger or- 
ganization for operating is still a matter of inference 
or conjecture. It is the superintendent’s belief that 
the time from Buffalo* to New York will ‘compare 
favorably with or even be less than the period required 
for shipment by railroad freight.* There will be two 
types of barge — a larger one for bulky commodities, 
probably with separate motive craft, and a smaller one 
for packet service with its own power.** 


A complete system of lighthouses for navi- 
gation on the Barge Canal is necessary, says 
the Barge Canal Bulletin , because a large part 
of its length lies in natural waterways. In the 
rivers it was found sufficient to place small 
buoys at the ends of tangents and on curves, 
to mark the limits of the navigable channel. 
The bodies of water which had to be provided 
with lighthouses by the state were Oneida, On- 
ondaga, Cayuga and Seneca lakes. On Cayuga 
and Seneca lakes there were several existing 
lighthouses which could be adapted to future 
needs with but few changes. 

The lighting of Oneida Lake presented an 
interesting problem, since it approached very 
nearly to marine conditions. The lake is about 
twenty miles long and five miles wide. It has 
a maximum depth of fifty-five feet, but there 
are numerous shoals which tend to make navi- 
gation difficult. 

The main sailing course would be principally 
marked by three concrete lighthouses, about 
85 feet in height. The first, at Sylvan Beach 
at the easterly end of the lake, would display 
an occulting white light of 1500 candleporwer. 
The second, located on Frenchman's Island, 
would display an occulting white light of 1500 
candlepower. It happens that this island is 
so situated near the western end of the lake 
that one straight sailing course, nearly four- 
teen miles long and avoiding shoals, can be 
laid toward its lighthouse from the Sylvan 
Beach entrance at the eastern end of the lake. 
The third lighthouse would form the rear 


range for the outlet channel at Brewcrton and 
would carry a fixed red light of 1000 candle- 
power. The front range at Brewerton was to 
be a similar light placed on the highway bridge 
at an elevation of 30 feet above the water !e\ el. 

As the entrances to the Barge Canal at the 
Hudson River, Lake Champlain, Lake Ontario 
and the Niagara River are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, the marking of the 
channels at these points would be taken care 
of by the federal government. Such lights as 
are in existence are described in the federal 
buoy list and shown on the published charts. 

The contract for the lighthouses, buoys and 
beacons on Oneida and Onondaga lakes had 
been let, and it was expected that these instal- 
lations would be in operation at the opening 
of navigation in 1917. The lighthouse on Ca- 
yuga and Seneca lakes had been in operation 
for the past season of navigation, and it was 
expected that a contract would be prepared 
at an early date to provide for the buoys and 
other lights required. 

BARK 

— Food value of 

Contrary to popular opinion, the bark of 
trees has practically no value as food. Life 
has often been prolonged or saved by a bark- 
diet, but it lias not always been possible to 
do $0. Of all edible barks only the inner 
growth of birch-bark has been proved capable 
of sustaining human life. Horses have been 
kept in fairly fit condition on elm-bark. 

BARKER, Rear-Adm. Albert Smith 

Rear-Adm. Albert Smith Barker, U. S. N,» 
died in Washington, D. C, Jan 30, He was 
born in 1843. 

BARNES, William, jr. 

See 

Roosevelt, Theodore — Barnes libel si tt 

BARREL 
— Standard 

A bill to standardize lime barrels was 
passed by the House of Representatives, June 
2, received by the Senate, and referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures. The bill provides for the establishment 
of a large barrel of lime consisting of 280 
pounds and a small barrel of 180 pounds. 
There must be stenciled on the head the weight 
and the name of the maker and of the brand 
of lime. The penalty for violation of any pro- 
visions is a fine not exceeding $500 or impris- 
onment not exceeding six months. 
BARROWS, Charles Clifford, MJX 

Dr. Charles Clifford Barrows, Professor of 
Gynecology at Cornell University Medical 
College (New York City) died Jan 2, aged 
58 years. 

BARTON, Enos, M. 

Enos M. Barton, former president of the 
Western Electric Co., died May 3, aged 74 
years, 

BASEBALL 
-—“World series” 

The annual series of baseball games for the 
world championship played in October between 
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the Boston American League (Red Sox) ana 
the Brooklyn National League (Dodgets) re- 
sulted in victory for the Boston team. The 
Boston games were played on the field of the 
National League Club, it being larger than 
Fenway Park, the home of the Red Sox. The 
Brooklyn games were played at Ebbets' Field. 
The results were as follows: 


i st game at Boston, 
ad “ “ “ 

3d “ “ Brooklyn 

4th “ “ “ 

5th “ “ Boston, 


Oct 7, won by Boston 6 — 5 

Oct 9, “ “ “ 2 — 1 

Oct to, u “ Brooklyn 4 — 3 

Oct 11, H “ Boston 6 — 2 

Oct 12, “ “ “ 4 — 1 


BASKET, Standard 

The bill of Representative Reavis, of Ne- 
braska, prescribing dimensions for standard 
baskets for interstate shipment of grapes, 
small fruits and berries was passed, Aug 2, 
by the House. There are two classes of 
quarts known to the trade. One is called the 
■“dry quart” and the other the “wine” or 
“fluid” quart. The dry quart contains ap- 
proximately one-third greater capacity than 
the “wine” or “fluid” quart Legitimate berry 
and fruit merchants had been disposing of 
their product by “dry” quart and fractions and 
multiples of the “dry” quart, but they were 
constantly harassed and annoyed by competi- 
ors who disposed of the same commodity 
by the “wine” or “fluid” quart, with the repre- 
sentation that they were selling full quarts. 
The bill took as its standard the “dry” quart 
and fractions thereof. 

Standards of three capacities were fixed 
for Climax baskets- -two, four, and twelve 
quarts, dry measure. These containers, often 
known as “grape baskets,” have relatively 
narrow, flat bottoms, rounded at each end, 
and thin sides flaring slightly from the per- 
pendicular. The handle is hooped over at the 
middle from side to side. In addition to fix- 
ing the capacities of these standard baskets 
of this type, the hill also prescribed their 
dimensions. 

The other standards were for “baskets or 
other containers for small fruits, berries, and 
vegetables.” These should have capacities only 
of one»half pint, one pint, one quart, or mul- 
tiples of one quart dry measure. Such con- 
tainers may be of any shape so long as their 
capacities accurately accord with the standard 
requirements. 

The bill related only to the containers and 
would not affect local regulations in regard 
to heaped measure or other method of fill- 
ing. 

The bill was approved by the President 
Aug 31. The law was to become effective. 
Nov 1, 1017. 


BASSANI, Francesco 

In Science of Oct 6 the death is announced, 
at the age of sixty-one years, of Dr. Francesco 
Rassani, professor of geology in the Univer- 
sity of Naples. 

BASSETT, Austin Bradley 

Prof. Austin B. Bassett, secretary of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, died Oct 5, aged 
57 years. 


BATTERY, Electric 

The Neucr Wiener Tageblatt reported, Apr 
11, that Dr. Just, a Budapest chemist, who 
invented the wolfram lamp, had invented an 
electric cell which renews its strength by 
absorbing oxygen from the air. The elec- 
trodes of the cell are of carbon and iron 
and the electrolyte is an organic substance 
which absorbs oxygen from the air. A cur- 
rent of five to six amperes and an electro 
motive force of twenty-five volts is given by 
a cell with electrodes of 200 square centi- 
meters surface area. In a test 100 watts an 
hour was given by a cell for four consecutive 
hours, and then, after permitting the cell to 
rest half an hour, it was found that the cell 
was as strong as ever. 

BATTISTE, Cesare 

Word was received, July 15, from Inns- 
bruck, Austria, that Dr. Cesare Battisti, for- 
merly Socialist member of the Austrian Par- 
liament from Trent, had been put to death 
for treason. Dr. Battisti was captured while 
serving as an officer in the Italian army. He 
was a leader in the movement for the union 
of Trent and Triest with Italy. He fled to 
Italy before the outbreak of the war. 

A despatch from Brescia, Italy, on June 2, 
T915, said Dr. Battisti had been condemned 
lo death by the Austrian authorities, though 
absent from that country. Prior to the en- 
trance of Italy into the war, he began a cam- 
paign for Italian intervention, and large 
crowds flocked to hear him speak. He was 
said to have furnished much valuable infor- 
mation to the Italian authorities about the 
defenses of the Trentino. 

BAVARIA 

See 

Otto, Formerly King of Bavaria 

BAYONNE, N. J. 

• See 

Standard Oil Strike— Bayonne, N. J. 

BAZUS, Baroness de [Mrs. Frank Leslie] 

The Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court, Nov 17, denied the 
motion of Arthur Leslie, grandson of Frank 
Leslie, to set aside, on the ground that she 
was the daughter of a negro slave, the will of 
the Baroness which left $1,500,000 to the 
woman suffrage cause. The decision was 
unanimous. 

BECKER, Ernest 

See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy’' 

BBECHAM, Sir Joseph 

Sir Joseph Bcecham, the pill manufacturer, 
died at Hampstead, Eng., Oct 23, in his sixty- 
ninth year. 

BEET SUGAR 

See 

Sugar 

BEGAS, Karl 

The death of the German sculptor Karl 
Begas was announced Feb 23. 

Karl Begas, one of the most noted of modern 
German sculptors, was born in Berlin in xH j,-. His 
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work is seen in public monuments throughout the 
leading cities of the empire and is represented in 
the line of sculpture 111 the Siegesallee in Berlin. 
Among his works are a statue of Emperor William 
II in the Hall of Fame, Barmen, and the Bismarck 
Memorial at Munden, Hanover. 

BELGIUM 

A dispatch from Havre Jan 20 said that a 
report had just^ been issued by the Belgian 
Government giving the number of houses in 
the various provinces of Belgium which the 
report said were burned by the Germans. 

The following figures were given: Brabant, 5821; 
Liege, 2703; Antwerp, 1800; Malines, 1748; Dinant, 
2232; Namur, 1710; Philippeville, 1301; Huy, 255; 
Verviers, 581; Waremme, 16; Turnhout, 40. Total, 
18,207. The figures for Flanders were not yet 
obtainable. 


Several British warships, accompanied by 
destroyers and other vessels, Apr 25, bom- 
barded Zeebrugge and the German batteries 
at Heyst, Blankenberghe and Knocke. The 
bombardment was one of the heaviest since 
the beginning of the war, and also of the 
longest duration. The damage done at 
Zeebrugge was said to have been enormous. 


The Belgian Government received, Apr 30, 
through the French Minister a declaration un- 
der which France, Great Britain and Russia 
guaranteed the integrity of the Belgian Congo. 


In a communication addressed to the Span- 
ish and American ambassadors and the Dutch 
minister in London, July 3, as patrons of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, the For- 
eign Office, London, called attention to a de- 
cree said to have been issued on May 15 by 
Governor-General von Bissing, the German 
Governor of Belgium, creating more stringent 
laws against Belgian workmen who refuse 
employment. The decree included a provision 
whereby workers could be forcibly led to 
places of employment. Evidence of the use 
of this authority was quoted from the nine- 
teenth report of the Belgian Commission of 
Inquiry, which stated that many workmen 
were forcibly taken from their houses at the 
point of the bayonet, and that in the absence 
of the workers members of the family were 
taken as hostages. 


According to a message from Brussels, July 
20, via Berlin and London, the so-called Flem- 
ish movement had assumed new importance 
through the revival of the Flemish People's 
Party and the promulgation of its platform, 
which demanded the reconstruction of Bel- 
gium as a federal union of two states— one 
Flemish and one Walloon— after the model 
of Austra-Hungary and Switzerland At a 
meeting recently held in Brussels, a constitu- 
tion for a new Belgium was formulated, based 
upon complete self-government for each state, 
leaving only the foreign policy, customs, cur- 
rency legislation, railways, posts, telegraphs, 
telephones, the army and navy and the na- 
tional finances to the federal power. Under 
the constitution, Flemish was to be the lan- 
guage of the Flemish state and French that 
of the Walloon. 


The Belgisch Dagblad was quoted in a de- 
spatch from The Hague, Sept xi. as announc- 
ing that the German authorities had seized 
£30,000,000 ($150,000,000) placed in the Bel- 
gian! National Bank in consequence of the 
suspension of the moratorium, the Germans 
offering to pay 5 per cent, interest and return 
the money two years after the close of the 
war. 

In a statement at Havre on Sept 14 Aloys 
Van de Vyvere, the Belgian Minister of Finance 
expressed belief in the truth of this report 
and declared that M. Carlier, one of the 
directors of the Belgian National Bank had 
been arrested and confined after the refusal 
of the directors of the bank to comply with 
a demand from the German government for 
the transfer to it of the cash in the bank. 

The Overseas News Agency issued a denial, 
Sept 16: 

"‘There has been no seizure at all," said 
the agency statement “Several months ago 
negotiations were opened with the Belgian 
National Bank of the Societe Generale de 
Belgique, which^ are now completed, and ac- 
cording to which the German Reichshank 
notes held by these banks were transferred 
to the Reichsbank and there credited to the 
Belgian institutions. The banks agreed to 
the transaction, as the Reichsbank is equally 
responsible for these accounts as for its bank 
notes." 

“It is also untrue,** 1 adds the statement, 
“that the arrest of M. Carlier, manager of 
the Belgian National Bank, is connected with 
this transaction. It is likewise false that 
the assets of both banks will be used for sub- 
scriptions to the fifth German war loan, sub- 
scriptions to which are as free from coercion 
as in the case of the preceding loans/’ 

The Belgian Finance Minister gave out the 
following statement in reply: 

“The German wireless on Sept 16 explicitly 
admits the fact denounced by the Belgian 
Finance Department of the transfer, after 
long resistance, of the funds of the National 
Bank and the Societe Generale de Belgique 
to the Imperial Bank. The terms of the wire- 
less, in addition, permit of the presumption 
that the Germans decided to replace the funds 
extorted by placing in circulation the forced 
currency without a real guarantee, which can 
only aggravate the injury to Belgium. In 
accordance with its usual tactics the German 
Government denies that there is any connec- 
tion between that extortion and the arrest and 
deportation, also admitted, of M. Carlier, di- 
rector of the National Bank. It is enough 
tp oppose to that denial the fact that M, Car- 
her was arrested and deported, without trial, 
on Aug 1, at the time of the maneuvers for 
the extortion, which the wireless called "pour- 
parlers, engaged in during several months/" 
A protest was filed, Sept 19, with the United 
States State Department by the Belgian Lega- 
tion- against the enforced loan, 

—Finance 

The German Government informed the 
Mate Department, Sept 17, that it would con- 
sider null and void” any loan to Belgium 
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while Belgium is occupied by Germam mili- 
tary authorities. 

The Belgian Finance Department at Havre, 
Sept 25, denied statements which were cur- 
rent that Belgium had offered her railways 
as security for a loan to be contracted ini the 
United States and that the German Govern- 
ment had refused to recognize such a loan. 
The Department stated that no Belgian loan 
was being negotiated, and there was no inten- 
tion to offer the Belgian railways now or in 
the future as security for loan purposes. 


A protest to the civilized world against the 
deportation of Belgians to Germany for 
forced labor, was issued under date of Nov 
7, by Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Belgium. 
A dispatch of Nov io stated that placards 
were posted at Antwerp on the 4th summon- 
ing citizens from 17 to 30 years of age to hold 
themselves ready to depart; 30,000 Belgians 
had already been removed from Antwerp to 
Germany. They received 13 marks ($2.60) 
weekly, with military rations. Several riots 
had occurred. 

It was persistently rumored that the de- 
portations had provoked a revolt at Brussels 
in the course of which thirty Germans were 
killed or seriously wounded, and that there 
were numerous Belgian casualties. The Ger- 
man government made a statement of its case 
Nov 8, claiming that people in occupied terri- 
tory would have starved without the “trans- 
planting” arrangement. Dispatches from Rot- 
terdam, of Nov 12, said that the deportations 
of Belgians were continuing daily on a large 
scale. Antwerp and Ghent were being slowly 
denuded of able-bodied males. Sixteen thou- 
sand had already left Ghent. The United 
States entered a vigorous protest with the 
German Government against the wholesale 
deportation of Belgians from their country 
Nov 14. The Charge was directed to tell the 
Chancellor that the German measures were in 
defiance of humanity and international law, 
and were producing a most unfortunate effect 
on neutral opinion. This was particularly true 
in the United States, he was instructed to say, 
as the welfare of the Belgian civilian popula- 
tion was largely in the care of Americans' 
and the American people were therefore 
deeply concerned. The Belgian Legation made 
public Nov 16 its protest to the United States 
against the enslavement of Belgian civilians 
by Germany. 

The Dutch Government, Nov 20, instructed 
its representative at Berlin to notify the Ger- 
man Government that a painful impression 
has been produced in Holland by the deporta- 
tion of Belgian civilians. The Belgians made 
an appeal to Pope Benedict and King Alfonso 
Nov 23, Toward the end of the month it was 
said that nearly 100,000 Belgians had been 
taken from their homes. 

The German levy on Belgium had been in- 
creased from 40,000,000 francs ($8,000,000) a 
month to 50,000,000 francs ($10,000,000), ac- 
cording to a despatch of Nov 23. The de- 
spatch said the new order was issued by the 
Governor-General of Belgium and was signed 


by the Duke of Wuerttemberg and Gen. Fried- 
rich von Falkenhausen. It stated that the 
levy was to pay the cost of maintenance of the 
German army of occupation and the German 
administration of the occupied territory. 

In spite of protests, Germany continued dur- 
ing December, her policy of deporting Belgian 
workmen to Germany. 

Acting on its own behalf, the American Gov- 
ernment informed Germany anew, Dec 1, of 
its deep concern over the deportation of Bel- 
gians from their own country by the German 
military authorities. This action was taken 
as a result of information about the deporta- 
tions gathered from different sources, and after 
fruitless informal efforts on behalf of the 
Belgians made by the American Charge d’Af- 
fairs at Berlin. Germany was informed that 
the treatment of the Belgians had made a very 
bad impression in this country, and that the 
United States could not avoid taking notice of 
the situation, basing its stand on the broad 
grounds of humanity. The American Govern- 
ment was led to move, not only because of the 
expressed feeling that the deportations had 
been looked upon with disfavor both by the 
American people and Government, but because 
of fear that Belgian relief work which was 
administered by Americans might be inter- 
fered with. Protests on the deportation were 
also sent by Spain, Holland and the Vatican. 

The Belgian Government at Havre stated 
Dec 1 that it had received the information 
that the Germans had ordered suspended the 
work of sinking shafts in the coal mines of 
Campine, and had caused a stoppage of work 
in other industries in that Belgian district. 
The workers, thus deprived of their occupa- 
tion, it was said, had been classed among the 
“unemployed,” and deported with others for 
service in Germany. The pretext given for the 
stoppage of work and the deportation of the 
miners was that “miners are needed in Ger- 
many.” It was also reported that girls and 
women possessing sewing-machines, were to 
be deported to Germany. 

The German Socialists took advantage, Dec 
2, of a debate on the compulsory civilian serv- 
ice bill to condemn the action against the 
Belgians. 

^ The British Government, in conjunction with 
Great Britain's allies, Dec 4, issued a “declara- 
tion regarding the present state of Belgium,” 
in which protest was made to the civilized 
world against the “slave raids” conducted by 
the German authorities in Belgium, and a 
warning given to the world that “the work of 
relief which neutrals have built up is in dan- 
ger of falling,” 

The document, after reciting the assistance 
the Entente Allies had given in the past in the 
work of relief in Belgium, says: 

“The Allies stipulated that the Germans should 
equally draw no advantage from the operations of the 
neutral commission; that they should not seize im- 
ported or native supplies and that the distribution of 
relief should not be used for the purpose of coercing 
Belgian workmen against their consciences. These 
conditions which the Germans were pledged to obey, 
have been frequently violated. But the infractions 
in the past have been disavowed by the German Gov- 
ernment, and the Allies t have been content to rely 
upon the neutral commission to watch and enforce the 
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fulfillment of the conditions under which it worked. 

“Now, however, the situation is changing. The 
Germans have abandoned all pretence of respecting 
personal freedom in Belgium. They have deliberately 
ordered the suspension of the public relief works 
supported by the commission and openly aimed at 
creating unemployment, which furnishes them an ex- 
cuse for deportations. They have become themselves 
the organizers and co-operators in man hunts which 
they pledged themselves by the Brussels Convention 
of 1890 to put down in Africa. The machinery of 
Belgian industry is now totally destroyed, and ex- 
ports of Belgian foodstuffs have again begun on a 
large scale. 

“The Allies must therefore warn the world of what 
g is about to take place. The Central Empires, as their 
'own situation grows more desperate, intend to tear up 
every guarantee on which the work of the Relief Com- 
mission rests. They intend to cast aside all their 
promises and use Belgian foodstuffs and Belgian labor 
to support their own failing strength. 

“The work of relief which the neutrals have built 
up for two years is about to lose its foundation and 
is in danger of falling. 

“The Allies do not intend to change their policy or 
desert the oppressed population of Belgium in this 
most critical moment of the war, but, as it will be 
impossible for the relief work to continue if its basic 
guarantees are destroyed, they appeal to the civilized 
world, not on their own behalf, but on behalf of in- 
nocent civilians, who cannot protect themselves, to see 
that this great work of international benevolence and 
co-operation, which has grown up amidst the war and 
for which the Allies have advanced money, shall not 
be endangered by treachery or destroyed by violence. 

“But they remind the world that the German policy 
which stands revealed is being carried out not only in 
Belgium, but in North France and all the occupied 
territories. The Allies pledge themselves not to seek 
in the future, any more than in the past, any ad- 
vantage from the operations of this purely neutral 
commission.” 

The Associated Press received, Dec n, an 
appeal to the American people “to put an end 
to this hellish scourge, which at this moment 
lacerates the whole of Northern France and 
Western Russia." The appeal was signed by 
the Holland section of the League of Neutral 
States. 

Germany’s reply to the American note of 
Nov 29 was made public Dec 13. It was con- 
fined almost exclusively to a presentation of 
the situation in Belgium before the deportation 
order became effective. The note declared that 
there was urgent need of some kind of work 
for the Belgians because their idleness was 
causing demoralization and said that the de- 
ported workers were assured of well being in 
new situations in Germany. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Assistant Parlia- 
mentary under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
characterized the German reply to the Ameri- 
can protest, as dishonest, painting out that 
Germany had denied trade opportunities to 
Belgium and (ho Britain agreed to permit ex- 
ports and imports to feed the population, Ger- 
many _ declined to promise freedom from 
requisition. Local relief committees had also 
ever since the initiation of the relief measure, 
found employment for all the idle on the pub- 
lic roads and in other public works. But three 
months since the German authorities of the 
Province entirely suppressed these relief works 
and forced the people thus thrown out of work 
to go to Germany. 

A meeting protesting against the enslave- 
ment of Belgians was held, Dec 15, at Car- 


negie Hall, New York. The first meeting of 
protest was held in Boston, Nov 28. 

See also 

Mercier, Cardinal 
Rockefeller foundation 


BELLINI, Giovanni 

It was rumored, Dec 1 1, that a Bacchanalian 
• scene, a landscape by Giovanni Bellini, had 
been sold to an American. In recent years it 
had been in possession of the Duke of North- 
berland. Nothing definite was known as to 
the price. Within recent years $250,000 was 
offered and refused. The picture was one of 
four celebrated works in the Ludovisi palace. 

BENSON, Alfred Washburn 

Alfred W. Benson, former justice of the 
Kansas Supreme Court and cx-United States 
Senator, died Jan 1, aged 72 years. 

BEREA COLLEGE 

Trustees of Berea College in the Kentucky 
mountains in November discussed plans in 
New York City for new buildings and a greater 
endowment for the college. It was decided to 
create 5 departments each presenting its own 
type of education, with a grouping of buildings 
to resemble that of an English university. The 
departments would be known as Collegiate, 
Vocational, Normal, Secondary, and Founda- 
tion^ The buildings were to lie of colonial 
architecture. It was also decided to establish 
chairs in forestry, rural economics, and rural 
education. 


BERESFORD, Lord Charles 

See 

Great Britain-New Year’s honors 1916 

BERLIN 
— Subway 

Despite the war, a subway is now being 
built in Berlin to relieve traffic congestion 
on its main, north and smith highway* The 
main road was planned to be 4^ miles long 
with a southerly addition of t §4 miles ami 
another of iR* miles from Newkoln, Of the 
seven units of main road planned, two were 
completed by May, 1916; it is expected that 
the construction will be finished by 1918* The 
cost of the main road was estimated at $16,- 
000,000, the unusually high cost being due to 
tremendous difficulties of construction. Sta- 
tions are planned less than half a mile apart, 
cars are to carry no persons and to he 
equipped with devices for rapid intake and 
discharge of passengers. 


“BERWINDVALE" CASE 

Germany’s reply to the inquiries of the 
American government regarding the sinking 
of five, steamers was made public Apr 13, 
Regarding the Berxmndtmle it declared that ; 

A steamer, which was possibly the Herwindmtt, 
wa» encountered on the evening of Mar 16 in night 
of Bun Rock Light, on the Irish coast, by a German 
submarine, The steamer, m soon m she "noticed the 
submarine, which was running tmsuhmemed, turned 
and steamed away. She was ordered to halt by a 
warning shot. She paid no attention, however, to this 
warning, but extinguished all lights and attempted t« 
escape. The vessel was then dm! upon until halted, 
ami, without further orders, lowered several boats 
Alter the crew entered the boats amt received enough 
time to row away, the ship was sunk. 
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The name of this steamer was not established; it 
cannot be stated with assurance, even with the help 
of the details which were furnished by the American 
Embassy, that the above described incident concerns 
the steamer Bcrwindvale. Since, however, the steamer 
sunk was a tank steamer like the Berunndvale, the 
identity of the ship may be assumed. In this case, 
however, the statement made that the Berwindvale 
was torpedoed without warning would conflict with 
the fact. 

BIBLE 

See 

Schools — Religious instruction in 

BILL POSTERS 
See 

Association Bill Posters and Distrib- 
utors of the United States and 
Canada 

BILLIN GHTJRST, Guillermo 
The body of Guillermo Billinghurst, former 
President of Peru, who after his exile died at 
Iquique, Chile, in June, 1915, arrived at Callao. 
Oct 26, and was brought to Lima by special 
train. Immense crowds, including many pub- 
lic officials, awaited the body and accompanied 
it to the Temple Merced. It was transferred 
to -the Cathedral at Lima, Oct 27. 

BILLS OF LADING 

The Pomerene bill, making a bill of lading a 
complete negotiable instrument, was introduced 
in Congress in 1912. It passed the Senate three 
times, only to be held up in the House. When 
it was finally adopted by the House those sec- 
tions relating to the shipper's load and count 
were rewritten in the interest of railroads. 
Before it was adopted by Congress this same 
law was approved by the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in National Conference. 
As a state measure it had been passed by 
15 states and one territory. It had likewise 
been indorsed by the Fifth International Con- 
gress of chambers of commerce and commer- 
cial and industrial associations; The Ameri- 
can Bar Association), Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation and the Farmers' National Council. 

It was claimed by its sponsors that the 
Pomerene act would admirably supplement 
the Federal Reserve act and aid in augment- 
ing the volume of asset currency as collateral 
security for discount and rediscount. 

With a few minor amendments proposed 
by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce the House, Aug 9, agreed 
to the bill and it was signed by President 
Wilson during the week ending Sept 2. 
This measure passed the Senate on Mar 9 
and was tied up in the House until a com- 
mittee representing the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, bankers and others visited the Presi- 
dent and petitioned for its immediate con- 
sideration. Generally it provides a statute 
under which all carriers, water as well as 
rail, shall be held liable for the bills of lading 
they issue, when such bills are duly issued and 
signed by the properly appointed agents of the 
carriers. In the past the carriers have been 
able to avoid liability on bills of lading, which 


have fraudulently been represented as instru- 
ments of actual shipments and presented to 
bankers for loans. 

A handy digest of the act has been issued 
for free distribution by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York. 

BINDER TWINE 

See 

Sisal 

BIRDS 

See also 
Game laws 

—Sanctuaries 

States having sanctuaries set aside for bird 
life, following Iowa's pioneer idea, included, 
Sept 9: New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Minnesota, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Arizona, California, 
Michigan, Washington, New Jersey, Virginia 
and New Hampshire. Plans were being dis- 
cussed for bird sanctuaries in the following 
states : Ohio, Kansas, Alabama, Nevada, 

Tennessee, West Virginia, Vermont and Col- 
orado. 

— Treaty protecting 

The United States Senate, Aug 29, ratified 
a treaty with Canada whereby practically all 
the birds migrating between the two coun- 
tries were to be protected. The treaty 
provided in effect, three principal things : 
First — That no bird important to agriculture 
because of insect destroying proclivities should 
be shot at any time. Second — That no open 
season on any species of game birds- should 
extend for a longer period than three and 
one-half months. Third — That both countries 
should so restrict open seasons on game birds 
as to prevent their being taken during the 
breeding season. The migratory bird treaty 
was the direct result of a resolution proposed 
by Senator Root, of New York, on Jan 14, 
3913. 

As outlined by experts, the situation which 
the treaty was expected to remedy was some- 
what like this: There are three great lines 
of bird migration thru this country to Canada, 
corresponding to the three great divisions of 
the country— the Atlantic seaboard, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the Pacific Slope west 
of the Rockies. In search for suitable climate 
for feeding grounds, the birds have moved 
up and down these three lines for years. Of 
late all reports to be gathered have shown that 
the breadth of their course has greatly de- 
creased. There are, for instance, about the 
same number of birds passing back and forth 
in the immediate region of the Mississippi 
River as ever; but the outlying states of 
both the Eastern and Western regions which 
the Mississippi drains have shown an increas- 
ing scarcity. Again the birds which in their 
wintering formerly occupied territory m the 
Mississippi Valley as far north as St. Louis 
can now be almost entirely accommodated 
in Louisiana and the swamps of Texas, or in 
order to find protection have moved into the 
wild regions of Mexico. Conditions such as 
these, continuing, meant the killing off of the 
supply for sportsmen and commercial game- 
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bird shooting. They also meant a direct and 
tremendous waste to the farmers, as evidenced 
by the Agricultural Department figures on 
the loss from insect pests, and, further, tre- 
mendous expenditures to certain states for the 
preservation of trees. 


Word was received, Dec 8, that the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
for the protection of migratory birds had been 
signed by King George and was ready for the 
enabling act of Congress. 

BIRTH CONTROL 

The Medical Society of the County of New 
York, after a heated discussion, voted, Dec 26, 
to accept the report of a special committee 
which recommended that no change be made 
in the law to permit dissemination of facts 
concerning birth control. The vote stood 210 
to 72, the four women present voting with the 
minority. 

BITUMENS 

United States patents have just been issued 
to Clifford Richardson, says the American 
City, November, on an improved “bituminous 
substance” and on the process by which this 
product is manufactured. Similar patents have 
also been granted in Canada, Great Britain, 
France and Italy. It is believed that these 
are the first patents covering a product and 
process involving the introduction of col- 
loidal matter into bitumens of all types. Ac- 
cording to the inventor, he obtains “an in- 
creased degree of body or stability in these 
bituminous substances, by means of the addi- 
tion to and intimate and uniform dispersion 
thru the bituminous substance of a proper 
proportion of a substance in the state of a dis- 
perse colloid. The process consists in the 
introduction of clay in the form of. a col- 
loidal aqueous paste and combining this paste 
with the bitumen in such a way that when the 
water is subsequently driven off, the bitumen 
forms the continuous phase of the colloidal 
material." 

BLACKLIST 

In refutation of the German governments 
contention that it had never sanctioned a trade 
blacklist, similar to the British statutory black- 
list, evidence in the form of an official docu- 
ment came into the possession of the British 
and French Governments, which showed that 
Germany had instituted a rigid blacklist 
against a large number of the best-known 
mercantile, shipping, and other trading firms 
doing business in the Netherlands. The list 
is printed in the New York Times of Oct 15. 

The Petroleum Products Co. of San Fran- 
cisco was removed, Oct 24, from the British 
trade blacklist. 

Great Britain, in a note received at the State 
Department, Oct 28, refused to modify the 
principle under which she claimed the right to 
blacklist American firms, but promised relief 
to. American firms unjustly injured by its ap- 
plication. 


The note was in reply to the American note 
of July 28. Publication would be withheld until 
after election. 


A “blacklist," similar to the one in force in 
Great Britain and including the names of most 
of the foreign firms trading with enemies of 
Russia, would soon be published it was an- 
nounced, Oct 3 1 , by the Ministry of Trade and 
industry in accordance with a decision of the 
Council of Ministers which needed only the 
signature of the Emperor to become a law.. 

The maximum penalty for infraction of this 
measure would he one year and four months 
imprisonment, or a fine of 25,000 rubles. The 
new ruling was aimed chiefly at firms mas- 
querading under neutral names, but essentially 
belonging to enemy countries. 


The British reply to the American note of 
July 28, protesting against the trade blacklist, 
made public Nov 14, by the State Department, 
denied that rights of neutral traders under 
international law had been ruthlessly can- 
celled, defined the blacklist measure as a muni- 
cipal regulation plainly concerning only the 
British government and British citizens, and 
contended that it was designed to shorten, the 
war. The note failed to meet the. American 
demand that the names of American firms 
be stricken from the blacklist, but attempted 
to convince the State Department that the 
British position was just and founded on law. 
It left the door open for further negotiation. 

BLACKLIST CONTROVERSY 

Senor Don Marco Avellaneda, a deputy, 
introduced in the Argentine Chamber, July. 18, 
a bill establishing penalties of fine and im- 
prisonment for any one who should attempt 
to interfere with legal commerce on account 
of nationality or establish a boycott on the 
produce of certain countries. The measure 
was directed against the British blacklist. 
Senor Avellaneda made a long speech, em- 
phasizing the disturbances the blacklist was 
producing in Argentine commerce* He said 
that while the royal decree referring to trade 
with the enemy limits the effects on individ- 
uals and corporations in Great Britain, it 
was enforced in Argentine, regardless of her 
sovereignty. He added that Great Britain did 
not dare to take similar action in the United 
States. The bill was referred to a com- 
mittee. 


The London Official Gazette, July 18, pub- 
lished the following names of 82 American 
individuals and firms placed on the blacklist 
under the Trading with the Enemy act: 

NEW YORK NA.MBS ON X.MT 

Philip Bauer Company, 68 Broad Street. 

Beer, Sondheimer Sr Co. 

Simon R. Blumenthal, of Zimmerman n & Forghty. 

Herman Botssow, of O. C. Kamow & Co. 

Brasch & Rothenstein, 33 Broadway, 

Mauricio Bunge, of Mnclaren & Gentles. 

Alf Burun, of Brash & Rothenstein. 

Carlowitz & Co., 83 Beaver Street. 

Eugene Dietzgen Company, 218 E, 33d Street, NW 
York, and 166 W. Monroe Street, Chicago. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Company, as Madison Aye* 
nue, New York, and Buffalo Avenue and Union 
Street. Niagara halls. 

E. H. Ertanger, 60 Wall Street. 
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Carlos Falk, of Maclaren & Gentles. 

Goldschmidt Chemical Company, 60 Wall Street. 
Goldschmidt Detinning Company, 60 Wall Street. 
Goldschmidt Thermit Company, 90 West Street. 
Gracehorst & Co., 96 Wall Street. 

Carl Grubnau & Son, 74 Wall Street, New York, 144 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Oscar L. Guelman, of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
Charles Hardy, so Church Street. 

Hasenclever & Co,, 24 State Street. 

Bernhardt Hasenclever & Soehne, 21 State Street. 
Maryan H. Hauser, of Zimmermann & Forshay. 
Alfredo Hirsch, of Maclaren & Gentles. 

Franz H. Hirschland, of Goldschmidt Thermit Com- 
pany. 

Robert W. Howe, of Brasch & Rothenstein. 

William E. Hamburg, 25 Beaver Street. 
International Hide and Skin Company, 59 Frank- 
fort Street. 

J. Isaacs, of John Simon & Brothers. 

Max Jafre, 15 William Street. 

T. A. Kahl, 82 Beaver Street. 

Kanzow & Co., ir Broadway. 

Otto C. Kanzow, of Kanzow & Co. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, is William Street. 

Mary I. Knauth, of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
Wilhelm Knauth, of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
Hermann C. Kupper, 52 Murray Street, and 536 W. 
tit tin Street. 

Maclaren & Gentles, 222 Produce Exchange. 

A. Magenheimer, 68 Broad Street. 

Marx Maier, 200 Fifth Avenue. 

Merchants' Colonial Corporation, 45 William Street. 
Carl Muller, of Muller, Schall & Co. 

Ernest Muller, of Schuchardt & Schutte, and Mul- 
ler, Schall & Co., 45 William Street. 

Frederick Muller-Schall, of Muller, Schall & Co. 
Maris Nachod, 15 William Street. 

National Zinc Corporation. 

Richard Neuhaus, of the Electro Bleaching Gas 


K. & E. Neutnond, 25 Broad Street. 

Rolin C. Newton, 15 William Street. 

Edmund Pavenstedt, of Muller, Schall & Co. 
Leopold Pelatz, 17 Battery Place. 

Louis J. Rees, of Zimmermann & Forshay. 

Reuter, Broeckclman & Co., 59 Pearl Street. 

Alfred Richter, of Reuter, Brocekelman & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William 
Street. 

Rubber and Guayule Agency, 108 Water Street. 
Townsend Rushmore, 82 Beaver Street. 

William Schall, Jr., of Muller. Schall & Co. 
Schcnker & Co., 17 Battery Place. 

Paul Schmidt, of Rubber and Guayule Agency. 
Schuchardt & Schutte, 00 West Street. 

Sclmtte, Bunemann & Co., 15 William Street. 

John S. Scully, of Zimmermann & Forshay. 
Siemssen Company, 82 Beaver Street, 

John Simon 8c Brothers, 15 William Street. 

L. Sotmeborn Sons, 362 Pearl Street 

Southern Products Trading Company, 15 William 
Street. 

Edward Stegemann, Jr,, of Brasch 8c Rothenstein. 
Superior Export Company, 00 West Street. 

Ernest Ulrich, 15 William Street. 

Edward Weber, of Rubber and Guayule Agency. 
Otto Welirenbcrg, of Philip Bauer & Co. 

Areiul IL Weingardt, 15 William Street. 
Zimmermann 8c Forshay, 9 Wall Street. 

Flit MS OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 

International Import and Export Company, 136 S. 
4th Street. Philadelphia. 

Annin Czech, of International Import and Export 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Ft. Kemper, Cotton Exchange, Galveston, Texas. 
Texas Export and Import Company, Galveston, 
Texas. 

George W, McNear, <133 California Street, San 
Francisco. 

G, F. Schloetelborg (?), 318 Globe Building, Seattle, 
('harks Cullen, Ocala, Fla. 

Norfolk Refming and Smelting Company of Virginia. 
Oren. stein & Koppel of Pennsylvania. 

Petroleum Products Company of California, San 
Francisco. 


The list was made up largely of German 
firms with head offices or control in Germany; 
German firms incorporated in the United 
States alleged to have assisted Great Britain's 
enemy by loans, propaganda or with regard to 
contraband, possible agents for enemy firms 


resident in eneniy territory,” those who had 
abused cable facilities by the employment of 
secret codes in a “particular interest.” 

The blacklist containing the names of Amer- 
ican individuals and firms was supplementary 
to a previously compiled list in which the 
other neutral countries were represented. 

The policy was said by British officials to be 
“purely a piece of domestic legislation, which 
only interferes with trade, even in the case 
of specified concerns, by prohibiting persons 
domiciled in the United Kingdom from deal- 
ing with these concerns.” 

While the right of the British government 
to forbid British subjects to maintain relations 
with enemy subjects, commercial or otherwise, 
was fully recognized by the United States, the 
practices under the trading with the enemy 
act, it was contended, had been carried to a 
point where the right of neutrals to deal with 
whomsover they chose was seriously affected. 
This > had resulted, it was alleged, from the 
practice of the British authorities in holding 
that relationship with an enemy firm gives an 
enemy taint even to a neutral firm. Thus, it 
was said, ocean carriers had refused to carry 
freight for a firm in the United States guilty 
of trading with the enemy, even though the 
particular cargo was of innocent neutral origin 
and destination. 

Replying to questions in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of War 
Trade, said, July 25, that the American press 
criticism of the British blacklist was based 
largely on misapprehension. The act under 
which the statutory list of American firms 
was issued, he said, was passed in Dec, 1915. 
Nor were the provisions of the act unduly 
stringent. The French law provided that all 
persons of “enemy nationality, wherever liv- 
ing. were enemies of France, and that it was 
illegal for Frenchmen to trade with them.” 
In the British case only persons who had 
shown themselves hostile to Great Britain 
were put on the list. 

Neither did Great Britain seek bv these lists 
to interfere with the freedom of action of 
neutral citizens. Jt sought only to secure that 
British goods and credit be not used for the 
support and enrichment of those actively as- 
sisting England’s enemies. 

If any persons were unjustly included in the 
lists their names would be removed and great 
care would be taken in applying the law to 
existing contracts. He was informed, he said, 
that Germany had taken similar action. 

Representatives of some of the blacklisted 
firms and individuals, formed an organization, 
under the name of the Association to Resist 
British Domination of American Commerce, 
and sent a strong protest to President Wilson. 

The Cabinet, July 25, decided to await de- 
velopments before acting. The decision fol- 
lowed a call on Acting Sec. Polk by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. Sec. Polk 
later announced that Great Britain had given 
definite assurances that the blacklist was not 
aimed at neutrals, but was “to prevent British 
capital and British credit from being used to 
aid the enemy.” 
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No extension of the list to other than cases 
of first instance, or of firms found directly 
aiding Britain’s enemies, was intended, and no 
existing contracts of firms on the present 
blacklist were to be terminated. 

President Wilson, July 26, sent a note to 
Great Britain protesting against the blacklist- 
ing of American firms. The text of the note 
was made public July 31. In substance it re- 
quested England to apply the old international 
laws regarding the running of blockade, deal- 
ing in contraband, etc., to neutral traders rather 
than adopt the method of blacklisting firms 
in neutral countries because of any alleged 
conduct or ownership hostile to England. No 
ultimatum was contained in the note and at 
no place did the State Department claim that 
England’s blacklisting was contrary to any law 
known. 

The American protest, however, claimed 
that the blacklist was “inconsistent with that 
true justice, sincere amity and impartial fair- 
ness which characterizes the dealings of 
friendly governments with one another.” The 
United States was chiefly concerned with the 
“many serious consequences to neutral right 
and neutral relations which such an act must 
necesarily involve.” 

Besides complaining of the principle involved 
and the consequences which were feared 
should blacklisting continue, the American note 
more particularly complained of stipulated re- 
strictions which had already resulted. These 
were enumerated as follows : 

1. British steamers refuse cargoes offered by black- 
listed firms. 

2. Neutral ships will not be able to purchase coal 
in British ports should they contract to transport car- 
goes for blacklisted firms. 

3. Neutral bankers also refuse loans to blacklisted 
firms. 

4. Neutral merchants decline to contract for goods 
of blacklisted firms. 

5. British officials regard the prohibitions of the 
blacklist as applicable to domestic commercial transac- 
tions in foreign countries as well as in Great Britain 
and her dependencies. 

6. Americans doing business in foreign countries 
have been notified that their dealings with blacklisted 
firms are to be regarded as subject to veto by the 
British Government. 

7 . State Department fears that Americans in the 
United States might be made subject to similar puni- 
tive action if they are found dealing with a blacklisted 
American firm. 

The State Department also objected to the 
reservation of the right by England to place 
other firms upon the blacklist when the British 
should decide that they were guilty of “enemy 
association.” It was charged that this offered 
possibility of undeserved injury to American 
citizens and American trade. 

The British consul at Philadelphia stated, 
Aug 6, that it was the International Import 
and Export Co. (now known as the Interna- 
tional Import and Export Commission Syndi- 
cate), of 136 South Fourth St, Philadelphia, 
which had been placed on the British black- 
list, and not the International Import and Ex- 
port Co,, Inc., of 310 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, Aug 4, 
issued a blacklist of American firms. Trading 
with these firms was prohibited. 


The French Official Journal, Aug 6, pub- 
lished the names of American individuals and 
firms placed on the French blacklist under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act.^ The list was 
the same as regards American individuals and 
firms as that given out in London July 18. 
The complete list included firms and indivi- 
duals in Africa, South America, Japan, the 
Philippine Islands, Cuba, Denmark, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, Holland, Norway and Swe- 
den, with whom French citizens were forbid- 
den to trade. 

The Supreme Court of Peru, Aug 6, ren- 
dered an important decision involving the 
operation of the British black list in the case 
of Muelly Dammert, a German firm, versus 
Peschiera, an Italian firm. Peschiera had 
contracted with Dammert to supply British 
coal, hut before the delivery of the coal Dam- 
inert’ s name appeared on the black list. 
Peschiera thereupon refused to comply with 
the contract, having bought the coal under an 
agreement not to sell to an enemy firm. Dam- 
mert appealed to the courts. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court, which ruled that 
contracts made under Peruvian laws cannot 
be altered by the operation of the Trading- 
With-the-Encmy act. 

The institution of a blacklist similar to that 
of Great Britain was announced in a decree 
published in the Italian official journal Aug 
10. The decree forbade Italians to trade with 
the subjects of enemy states or their allies, 
wherever resident. 

Another decree placed under government 
control, with a view to eventual seizure and 
liquidation, all commercial enterprises in Italy 
directed or principally controlled by subjects 
of enemy states or their allies. 

The name of Herman C. Kuppcr, of 57 Mur- 
ray St, New York, was removed from the 
British blacklist, Aug 17. 

George Hill & Co., London merchants, were, 
Aug 24, fined £23 and 10 guineas costs for 
trading with a Dutch firm on the blacklist of 
the British Government. This was the first 
ease of the kind to be brought up, in impos- 
ing the fine the City Magistrate said that a 
much heavier penalty would be inflicted in 
future cases of this nature. 

The British Official Gazette, Sept 8, an- 
nounced the removal from the blacklist of 
American firms the names of the Electro 
Bleaching Gas Company of New York ami 
Niagara Falls, Richard Ncuhaus of the Elec- 
tro Bleaching Gas Company, and Gravenhorst 
& Co. of ofi Wall St.. New \ ork. 

See also 

Great Britain— Enemy* trading At v 

Snips AND SHIPPING- - ADMINISTRATION 

SHIPPING BILL 

United States— 1 Treasury Dkmv - < * 

ERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

BLACKMAIL 

See 

Graves, Karl Armoaard 

“BLACK PRINCE” (cruiser) 

The British cruiser Bhiek Prince wm Built in 
displaced 13,550 tons and carried 704 men. Hhe w.h 
480 feet long and 73 feet beam. Her armament wm 
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six 9.2 and ten 6 -inch guns, twenty 3-poundexs and 
three torpedo tubes. 

BLAIKIE, Capt. James 

The British public became greatly worked 
up during December over the fate of Capt. 
Blaikie of the Anchor Line steamship Cale- 
donia > who was captured, Dec 4, by a German 
submarine which Germany announced the Cale- 
donia attempted to sink when attacked. A. 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
member of the British War Council, announced 
in the House of Commons, Dec 14, that the 
Government had taken “such action as it con- 
sidered necessary'' regarding Captain Blaikie, 
and stated, Dec 19, that the German Foreign 
Office had given assurance that the captain 
would not share the fate of Capt. Fryatt. 
BLAKE, Lucian Ira 

Prof. Lucian Ira Blake, inventor of the sub- 
marine signal, died in Boston, May 4, aged 
6 1 years. 

BLANCHARD, James Armstrong 

Judge James A. Blanchard, who retired 
from the New York State Supreme Court, 
Jan 1, 1916 died in New York City July 9. He 
was bora in 1845. 

BLIND 

See 

PnoNOPTtroN 

— Revised Braille type 

Action looking to the adoption of uniform 
type for the blind in America and England 
was taken in Halifax, N. S., July 5, by the 
convention of the American Association of In- 
structors for the Blind. It voted to adopt the 
style of type known as “Revised Braille, 
grades 1 and 2,” now used in England. 
“American Braille” and “New York Point,” 
the two kinds of point type chiefly used for 
the blind in the United States, were to be 
discarded. 

BLISS, Rev. Daniel 

The Rev. Daniel Bliss, founder and presi- 
dent emeritus of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Beirut, Syria, died in that city July 28 
in his ninety-third year, 

BLOCKADE 

The joint reply of Great Britain and France 
to the American protest of Nov 5 in regard 
to restrictions on trade caused by the blockade 
was made public by the State Department, 
Apr 25. 

The note maintained that the blockade was 
a fundamental belligerent right, that it was 
being conducted in the spirit of international 
law and with as little inconvenience to neu- 
trals as possible without rendering the blockade 
ineffective. The Entente Allies announced 
their readiness to give favorable consideration 
to any proposal for the alleviation of the 
position of neutrals “provided that the sub- 
stantial effectiveness of the measures now in 
force be not impaired.” 

The note first took up questions relating 
to cargoes detained by the British authorities 
in order to prevent them from reaching an 
enemy destination. Attempts to conceal contra- 
band intended for the enemy and many de- 
vices being used for despatching goods to 


the enemy were given as the reason for the 
necessity of thoroughly investigating cargoes 
bound for neutral ports contiguous to Ger- 
many. The size of modern vessels rendered 
search at sea often impracticable, it was 
argued, and the ships were therefore taken to 
the nearest convenient ports. The note de- 
clared that the locality of search was of 
secondary importance and the right to inter- 
cept contraband fundamental and incontestable. 

After stating that prize court proceedings 
had been facilitated for the benefit of neutrals, 
the note took up the American contention that 
much of the export trade of the United States 
to neutral countries in Europe had practically 
been destroyed as a result of the blockade and 
the new prize court procedure in Great 
Britain, and gave figures covering the first nine 
months of the war showing the growth of 
United States trade with neutrals. 

The assumption that goods shipped to neu- 
tral countries are intended for these neutral 
countries and not for Germany was next 
referred to, and the conclusion reached that 
quite apart from the conclusions suggested by 
the figures, there was a considerable body of 
evidence that many of the goods which had 
been shipped to neutral ports during the war 
were never intended to become part of the 
common stock of that country, but were ear- 
marked from the beginning for re-export to 
the enemy countries. 

Great Britain and France took the view 
that the total net imports of a particular com- 
modity by any neutral country in normal 
times gives a satisfactory index to its require- 
ments. Neutral traders, it was intimated, 
might share in providing these legitimate im- 
ports. But when the evidence is strong that 
the imports are primarily to supply supplies 
or commodities in abnormal quantities which 
Germany very much needs the rigors of the 
blockade will again become evident. 

Great Britain advanced facts and figures to 
show that the blockade was effective. It was 
stated that cotton had practically been stopped 
from reaching Germany altogether and quoted 
extracts from German sources to prove it 
The great advantage which the Union derived 
from making the blockade effective against 
the South was cited and the principles follower! 
then by the United States were considered 
practically identical with the principles which 
the Entente Allies were following. 

Great Britain, Sept 14, issued a new order 
refusing to allow the Netherlands Overseas 
Trust to accept further American consign- 
ments of certain prohibited articles, and also 
refusing letters of assurance that American 
shipments would reach Scandinavia. 

Great Britain had forbidden the export of 
various articles to European neutrals on the 
ground that they had already received in the 
first seven months of the year more than an 
ordinary year’s supply. Great Britain con- 
sidered it was not logical to forbid such ex- 
ports from Great Britain and to permit them 
from America and other neutral sources. 

Sec also 

Great Britain— Blockade Minister 
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BLOCKADE RUNNING 

The first genuine attempt at old-fashioned 
blockade running* during the European war 
was reported Apr 5* The Brazilian steamer 
Saldanha da Gama cleared _ Para, Brazil, 
bound for New York. Early in Apr she was 
discovered at the Orkney Islands with 120 tons 
of raw rubber aboard, having ostensibly mis- 
taken her course. Both ship and cargo were 
sent to a British prize court 

BLUNT, Sir John Elijah 

Sir John Elijah Blunt, British consul at 
Boston from 1899 to 1902, died at Valetta, 
Malta, June 19, at the age of 84* Sir John, 
who was knighted in 1902, had been in the 
consular service since 1850, much of the time 
in Turkey. 

BLOOD 

An artificial fluid that may be introduced 
into the veins instead of real blood in trans- 
fusion-operations has, according to an unveri- 
fied report, been invented by Dr. James J. 
Hogan, of San Francisco. Says Arthur L. 
Dahl, writing in The Illustrated World 
(May) : The solution consists of purest gela- 
tin combined with sodium chlorid and distilled 
water. The resultant liquid solidifies and is 
placed in glass tubes until needed. In order 
to prepare the transfusion mixture for imme- 
diate use, the flask of gelatin is wanned until 
it melts, when it is added to 1000 cubic centi- 
meters of 0.9 per cent, sodium chlorid and 
2 grams of sodium-carbonate crystals, all 
warmed to body-temperature. 

“BLUE SKY” LAWS 

George W. Wickersham, of New York city, 
attorney General in the Taft Cabinet, Oct 17, 
led an imposing array of counsel in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States arguing 
against the constitutionality of the so-called 
''Blue Sky” laws, regulating the sale of stocks 
and bonds, passed within the past few years 
in about twenty states. Mr. Wickersham repre- 
sented the Invesment Bankers' Association, 
assisting attorneys retained by the parties in 
the cases before the court. Mr. Wickersham 
charged that the laws placed a burden on 
interstate commerce and therefore were un- 
constitutional. 

Justice Pitney asked Mr. Wickersham the 
difference between such state regulations and 
the work of the Stock Listing Committee of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Mr. Wick- 
ersham explained that the Stock Listing Com- 
mittee is a voluntary organization and that 
stocks not listed may be sold outside the Ex- 
change, whereas in the case of state regulation 
if the state authorities disapprove the sale of 
certain stocks they cannot be sold at all. He 
emphasized the fact that in the lower federal 
courts where the “blue sky” cases had been 
heard the laws were held to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Because the same issue was involved, the 
Supreme Court issued an order for hearing at 
the same time five cases which had been ap- 
pealed, three from Ohio, one from South Da- 
kota and one from Michigan, 


The. question of the constitutionality of the 
“blue sky” laws is of the utmost importance 
to bankers and stock and bond brokers. The 
measures, which are similar, restrict the sale 
of stocks of foreign state corporations without 
licenses obtained from the banking officials of 
the state in which the sale is to be made. The 
state banking officials, therefore, have abso- 
lute jurisdiction over such sales. 

The cases which had been carried to the 
Supreme Court were test actions where 
brokers had refused to recognize the state 
regulation on the ground that such restric- 
tion was in opposition to the interstate com- 
merce privileges of the constitution. 

BLUE, Surgeon Gen. Rupert 

See 

United States — Treasury Dept. — Public 
Health Service 

BOARD OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 

OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH 

See 

James, Mrs. Ellen Stebbins Curtis 

BODE, Capt. Enno 

See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 

BOCHE 

An epithet applied to a German, especially 
a German soldier, by the French. It had 
existed for half a century in colloquial lan- 
guage, as the writings of Delvan, Routing, 
Courteline and Bruant show, but became pop- 
ular only in 1914. 

It is said to be an abbreviation of “Caboche,” 
which is “argot” or slang for “tote,” the 
French word for head, and caboche in French 
(not argot) is the name of a short nail with 
a large head, hence the analogy* As abbre- 
viated into “Roche” it signifies in “argot” or 
slang “a German” and further “tete de 
Boche,” an obstinate, pig-headed person, 
hence its application to the Germans, Another 
theory is that the word “Alboche” is derived 
from a combination of “Allemand” (German) 
and “Boche.” 

BOELKE, Capt 
See 

European War— Air operations— Oct 28 

BOGUE, Virgil Gay 

Virgil Gay Rogue, who built the trail*- 
Andean railroad died on board the lisp crania, 
Oct 14, aged 70 years. 

BOISSEVAIN, Mrs. Inez MilholkM 

Mrs. Inez Milholland Rols.se vain, widely 
known as a welfare worker and suffragist, 
died at Los Angeles, Cal., Nov 25, aged *0 
years. 

Services for a woman suffragist were held 
in the Capitol, Dec 21, for the first time. Mem- 
bers of the Congressional Union for Woman's 
Suffrage gathered in Statuary Hall, by per- 
mission of Speaker Clark, to pay tribute to the 
memory of Inez Milholland lloissevain, and 
such a crowd tried to join them that the police 
had to bar the entrances. The hall and its 
galleries were packed before the program 
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BOLDT, George Charles 

George Charles Boldt, the widely known 
hotel proprietor of New York and Philadel- 
phia, died, Dec 5, aged 65 years. 

BOLIVIA 

Sec 

Duquesne expedition 

BOLL WORM 

See 

Cotton — Injurious insects and diseases 

BOMBS 

A bomb, exploded persumably by anarchists 
in protest against the preparedness parade, 
killed nine persons, July 22, in San Francisco, 
and injured 42. 

The bomb exploded just as the First Califor- 
nia Regiment was passing. It consisted of 
a suitcases packed with explosives and cram- 
med with nails, cartridges, slugs, and other 
missiles evidently set off by a time-fuse. Per- 
sons a block away were wounded by flying 
pieces of metal. Warning that a bomb should 
be exploded had been conveyed to the news- 
papers and to many persons by means of 
anonymous postcards. The close watch for 
any move of this kind was foiled in part 
by the fact that the bomb was left in the 
suitcase instead of being thrown. 

Rewards amounting to $13,000 were offered 
for the bomb thrower. Six alleged dynamiters 
were in custody by July 27, one of whom, 
Warren K. Billings, was identified as having 
been seen on a roof with a suit case near the 
scene of the explosion a few minutes before 
the bomb burst. 

Documentary evidence sufficient to convict 
those in custody was said to be in the hands of 
the police Aug 1, according to District Attor- 
ney C M. Fickert. A raid the night before 
cm the headquarters of the alleged leaders of 
the plot resulted in the confiscation of the 
private letter file and other papers of Thomas 
Mooney, labor agitator. One of the letters 
reads : "If I can pull off what I am planning 
l will be the biggest man in San Francisco 
labor circles." 

BONCOMPAGNI LUDOVICI, Prince 

Andrea 

The marriage of Miss Margaret Preston 
Draper, daughter of the late Gen. William F. 
Draper, one-time Ambassador to Italy, and 
long identified with political and industrial life 
in Massachusetts, to Prince Andrea Bon- 
compagni Ludovici of Rome took place Oct 25, 
in Washington, D. C 

BONES 

—Fractures of the 

Dr. William O’Neil Sherman, chief surgeon 
of the Carnegie Steel Company of Pittsburg, 
told the Medical Association of the Greater 
City of New York at its Feb meeting m the 
Academy of Medicine, of the remarkable suc- 
cess he had had in treating compound frac- 
tures with steel plates and tap screws. He 
cited 1 18 cases of such broken bones in which 
operations were performed by the screwing 
into the broken parts of vanadium steel plates, 


none of which resulted in death and all ex- 
cept one of which resulted in a union of the 
fractures. 

BONE GRAFTING 

New feats in bone-graft surgery have been 
made possible thru the motor-driven bone- 
set, developed by Dr. Fred H. Albee. The 
new machine has various attachments which 
enable the surgeon to cut bone along ex- 
actly defined lines, and avert the danger of 
splitting the bone or injuring the surround- 
ing muscles. The grafts are cut, usually 
from the tibia and are held in place by kan- 
garoo tendons until the bone amalgamation 
is. accomplished. In the treatment of Potts 
disease, the vertebrae are split and a section 
of bone cut to conform to the curve of the 
deformed spine, inserted. 

In hip dislocation caused by the shallow- 
ness of the hip socket, the rim of the socket 
is split and a bone wedge inserted so as to 
deepen the socket, and the greatly stretched 
ligament reefed. 

In fractures which refuse to unite, a gutter 
of about one-half inch in width is cut, ex- 
tending for a greater distance on one side 
of the fracture than on the .other. The 
longer bone splinter is then used to bridge 
the fracture, while the smaller is cut up into 
pegs to hold it in place. The same principle 
is employed in repairing a shattered jaw, 
but in that case the graft is cut from the 
tibia. 

Dr. Albee’s recent book, “Bone Graft 
Surgery,” gives full directions for opera- 
tions. Summaries of his methods will be 
found in The Edison Monthly and the Lite- 
rary Digest for June 3. 

BONUS SYSTEM 

See 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
United States Steel Corporation 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

BOOTS AND SHOES 
— Manufactures of 

More than $500,000,000 worth of boots and 
shoes are made in the United States annually, 
according to a census concluded in Oct The 
figures are for the year 1914 and are com- 
pared with those of 1909. Between these 
years there was an increase of 15. 1 per cent, 
in the value of output. While the number 
of establishments engaged in manufacturing 
has increased slightly— -from 1918 to i960— 
the number of proprietors and firm members 
has fallen off from 1838 to 1702. The capital 
invested is $297,609,000. Materials to the 
value of $382,111,000 are used. Wages to the 
value of $138,446,000 are paid. The total value 
of the output is $590,028,000, as compared with 
$512,798,000 in 1909. The value added by 
manufacture to the raw materials consumed 
was $207,917,000 in 1914, as compared with 
$180,060,000 in 1909. 

In 1914, wage-earners employed in the in- 
dustry numbered 206,089, as compared with 
198,297 in 1909, In the five years interval the 
number of salaried employees increased 25.5 
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per cent., while the number of wage-earners 
increased only 3.9 per cent. 

“BOPP case” 

Consul-General Franz Bopp, of Germany, 
and others were indicted in, San Francisco by 
a federal grand jury Feb 8 on two charges: 
For conspiracy to interfere with commerce 
under the Sherman anti-trust act and for con- 
spiracy to organize a military expedition. 

The complete list of those indicted is as 
follows : 

Franz Bopp, Consul-General for Germany. 

Baron Eckhardt H, von Schack ; Vice-Consul-General. 
Baron George Wilhelm von Brincken, attache. 
Johannes Henrykus van Koolbergen, alleged German 
agent. 

Charles C. Crowley, detective, employed by German 
Consulate. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Cornell, assistant to Crowley. 

All of these were involved in alleged plots 
to blow up Canadian tunnels and American 
powder mills. 

These indictments were the first which the 
Federal Government had attempted to secure 
against any foreign representative. 


Franz Bopp, German Consul General at 
San Francisco, and four others pleaded not 
guilty, Apr 13, in the United States District 
Court to indictments involving violation of 
neutrality. The others were E. H. von 
Schack, Baron George Wilhelm von Brincken, 
Charles C. Crowley, and Mrs. Margaret 
Cornell. Bopp and von Schack were indicted 
on charges of conspiring to blow up railroad 
bridges, ships and munition factories in the 
United States and Canada. An additional 
indictment involving alleged use of the mails 
to incite murder, arson and assassination was 
found against Messrs. Cornell, Crowley and 
von Brincken. 


At the trial of Franz Bopp, German Con- 
sul General and 6 associates for conspiracy to 
violate neutrality by plotting to blow up ships 
and railroads carrying munitions to the Allies, 
Louis J. Smith, the government's star witness 
testified, in San Francisco, Dec 13, that Charles 
C. Crowley, one of the defendants, had told 
him to apply to Capt. Franz von Papen, former 
military attach^ to the German Embassy in 
case he needed money. 

Franz Bopp admitted, Dec 22, that he hired 
spies to watch recruiting and shipments of 
Canadian troops to Europe for the information 
of the German General Staff. The testimony 
was intended to show that Charles C. Crowley, 
Louis J. Smith, government informer, Mrs. 
Margaret Cornell and J. H. Van Koolbergen 
were hired by the German consulate as spies— 
not dynamiters to block munition shipments, as 
charged by the government. Bopp denied under 
cross-examination, Dec 26, that von Papen had 
financed or directed the alleged dynamiting 
attempts. Crowley, Dec 28, declared that his 
activities had been confined to the investiga- 
tion of alleged neutrality violations. 

BORDEAUX, LYONS AND MARSEILLES 
LOAN 

A second French municipal loan was closed 
Nov 17 by Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 


The new loans would be $20,000,000 each to 
the cities of Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles, 
covered by three-year 6 per cent, bonds of 
each one of those three cities. The purpose 
of the new issues, as was the ease of that 
to Paris, was to provide for expenditures for 
the alleviation of suffering caused by the war 
and for other municipal purposes. The prin- 
cipal and interest were payable at the option 
of the holder either in United States gold 
coin in New York or in francs at the fixed 
rate of 5.60 per dollar. There was, therefore, 
the possibility of a very substantial profit in 
exchange, inasmuch as the normal rate of ex- 
change before the war was about 5.1(8 francs 
per dollar. The government of the I Tench 
Republic was to undertake to furnish, if nec- 
essary, to the three cities gold to the amount 
needed to enable the payment of the principal 
and interest of the loan in New York. 

It was pointed out that the funded indebt- 
edness of the three cities is much lower than 
for most cities. 

Bordeaux, one of the three leading French 
seaports, has according to the latest enumera- 
tion, a population of 261,678 and a funded debt 
of 48,500,000 francs or approximately $9,000,- 
000. Lyons, next to Paris, is the leading 
trade center of France, and has, according to 
the last enumeration, a population of 523,** 
796 and a funded debt of 97,000,000 francs, 
or approximately $18,000,000. While Mar- 
seilles, the foremost seaport of France, has 
a population of 550,619 and a funded debt 
of 122,800,000 francs, or approximately $23,- 
000,000. 

After hearing a report from Mayor Charles 
Gruet, the City Council of Bordeaux decided, 
Dec 2, to accept the offer of a group of 
American bankers of a loan of $25,000,000. 

Government decrees were published, Dec 4, 
authorizing the towns of Bordeaux, Lyons and 
Marseilles to contract loans in the United 
States. F.ach municipality would be permitted 
to issue $25,000,000 in bonds to bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent for three years, 

BORDEN, Sir Robert Laird 

Sir Robert L, Borden, Premier of Canada, 
speaking in New York City, Nov x8, declared 
that Canada's will at the moment was as in- 
flexible as on the first day of the war and that 
the British Empire was fighting for an abiding 
peace, and would not be content with a “tnweY 

“Altho the war has lasted longer than we 
believed at the start,” he said, “altho the task 
has been made more formidable than we had 
anticipated, there is no doubt in Canaria as 
to the issue, nor that we will continue to give 
of our sons and our money, and to do all 
we can, until the fight for which we have 
made these sacrifices has come to triumph 
in the end.” 

BORNEO 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz, the famous Norwegian 
traveller, completed Aug 22, his expedition to 
Central Borneo, large tracts of which were 
previously unexplored, 

Starting from Banjarmassin in the south, 
Dec 9, 191:5, the party ascended the Barito 
River, branching thence to its northern 
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tributary the Busang, and crossing the water- 
shed to the Mahakkan or Koti River. Fol- 
lowing this to its mouth they reached the 
east coast near Samarinda. In all some 1500 
miles were covered, 1000 in native boats and 
the remainder in a steamer. 

Anthropological measurements of 174 in- 
dividuals were secured among the Dyaks of 
the Upper Mahakkan, and an ethnological 
collection of children’s games, folklore, and 
numerous short vocabularies was made. 

BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 

A plan for the reorganization of the Boston 
and Maine railroad system, involving the 
purchase by that company of some or all of 
the lines which it leased and operated at the 
time of writing, was adopted by the Directors 
on Feb 11. 


After allowing an order for a temporary 
receivership for the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
under which he named President James H. 
Hustis for the office, United States Circuit 
Judge William L. Putnam, in Boston, Aug 29, 
withdrew from the case because of a bill 
which, he stated, attacked the integrity of the 
court. This bill, which was filed by Asa P. 
French, counsel for Francis V. Streeter, of 
Medford, a minority stockholder, asserted that 
Judge Putnam, because of his pcsonal rela- 
tions with directors of the road, was unfit to 
sit in the receivership proceedings. Judge Put- 
nam ordered the bill sent to the Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney, with directions that it be placed 
before the grand jury for investigation. This 
unexpected development followed the court’s 
ruling that the Boston & Maine Minority 
Stockholders’ Association was not entitled to 
intervene in the case, which was based on a 
petition of the Intercontinental Rubber Com- 
pany of New Jersey, a noteholder of the road, 
for a receivership. 

Ratification of the action of the directors 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad in assenting 
to receivership for the road was voted at a 
special meeting of stockholders, Sept 19. 

With the approval of Attorney General 
Gregory, Judge Julius M. Mayer, in the Fed- 
eral District Court, New York, Oct 20, gave 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford an- 
other year to dispose of its holdings in the 
Boston & Maine, Under the Federal dissolu- 
tion decree, the sale of the Boston & Maine 
securities was to have been completed under 
the supervision of five trustees by Jan 1, 1917. 
Judge Mayer modified the decree so as to 
extend the time to Jan 1, T9 18, altho the 
trustees had asked for a two-year extension. 

Minority stockholders of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad would be allowed to attack the 
receivership of the road, on the ground of 
solvency of the corporation and alleged fraud 
and conspiracy on the part of the directors, 
according to an agreement reached in the fed- 
eral district court at Boston, Dec 5, between 
Judge Morton and counsel 

Counsel for certain stockholders of the 

railroad, who were opposed to receivership of 


that property, were not permitted to introduce 
evidence bearing on the merits of the claim 
of $4,000,000 made against the Boston and 
Maine by the Hampden railroad in Boston 
federal court Dec 8. Judge Morton ruled that 
evidence in support of the minority contention 
that fraud and conspiracy entered into re- 
ceivership would be limited to the service of 
the present board of directors, which began 
in October,, 1914. The Hampden road was 
built while Charles S. Mellen was president of 
the Boston and Maine. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

See 

Sargent, John Singer 

BOTANY 

See 

Evolutton 

BOUCAUT, Sir James Penn 

Sir James Penn Boucaut, who was several 
limes Premier of South Australia, Deputy 
Governor, Administrator of the Government, 
and Judge of the Supreme Court, died Feb 1 
in Adelaide, Australia. He was born in 1831, 
BOUCICAULT, Mrs. Dion 

Mrs. - Dion Boucicault, the widely known 
English actress, died Nov 6, aged 83 years. 

BOURBON, Prince Philippe Marie Alphonse 

de 

Prince Philippe Marie Alphonse de Bourbon 
of the two Sicilies, son of Count de Caserta, 
married in Paris, Jan 13, Princess Marie Louis 
d’Orleans, daughter of the Duke de Vendome. 

This marriage united two branches of the 
oldest royal house in Europe, each having its 
origin in the famous Capetian dynasty of 
France of the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
bridegroom belongs to the Bourbons of the 
Two Sicilies, which is the second branch of 
(he original family, the first being the Bour- 
bons of Spain, whose head is now Don Jaime, 
Duke de Madrid, son of Don Carlos, the 
Spanish pretender, who died in Varese. 

The author of the bride’s family was Phil- 
ippe Due d’Anjou, who was born in 1640 and 
became later Due d’Orleans, de Valois, de 
Chartres, de Nemours, de Montpcnsier, and 
Prince de Joinville—all titles borne by his de- 
scendants of the present generation. They 
claim descent through the firs! Due d’Anjou 
to the Bourbon-An jou house founded by Louis 
N1V, King of France, in 1715, which also 
sprang from the Bourbons of Spain, 

BOURSE 

See 

Stock exchanges 

BOWEN, Marcellus, D.D. 

Rev. Dr. Marcellus Bowen, for nearly forty 
years an American missionary in Turkey, difcd 
Oct 5 aged 70 years. 

BOWIE, William 

See 

International Geodetic Association 
BOWRING, Sir William 

Sir William Bowring, one of the best known 
shipping men in England, died in London, 
Oct 2t. He was born in 1837. 
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BOXING 

Jess Willard, the world's heavyweight 
champion, defeated Frank Moran of Pittsburg 
on points, in a 10-round bout in New York 
City, Mar 25. Willard’s superior reach and 
his advantage of 58 pounds in weight could 
not be denied. Moran made a plucky effort 
to win by a knockout and made rally after 
rally to accomplish that result. Willard’s 
right hand was broken in the second round. 
The receipts amounted to $150,000, and of this 
Willard got $52,600, including $5100 for his 
share of the motion pictures. Moran got 
$23,500 for his share. 

BOXMAKERS’ STRIKE 

See 

Strikes — Box makers’ strike — New York 
City 

BOYAU 

A ditch leading to trenches rnade^ by sol- 
diers ; formerly a slang term in this sense, 
but later adopted into the French language; 
original meaning, intestine, gut. 

BOYCOTT 

See 

Danbury hatters’ case 

BOY-ED, Capt. Karl 

A more definite official statement of the real 
reasons for the recall of Captain Karl Boy-ed, 
naval attache, and Captain Franz von Papen, 
military attach^, of the German embassy at 
Washington, appeared in the European White 
Book issued in Aug by the State Department. 
The real reason for their recall, as officially 
admitted in the White Book, was because of 
their “connection with the illegal and question- 
able acts of certain persons within the United 
States.” 

See 

Welland Canal case — Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

BOY SCOUTS 

Italy 

The Minister of War, Aug 14, called out all 
the boys belonging to the organization for ser- 
vice until the opening of the schools in Oct. 
The scouts were to be divided into two classes. 
The class over fifteen years of age, with the 
permission of their parents, would do duty in 
the war zone, as guards at railroad stations 
and depots. The class under fifteen years 
would be enrolled in the territorial service. 
They would be stationed at hospitals, mobili- 
zation centers, munition factories, aeroplane 
stations and hangars. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
President Wilson approved June 15 a bill 
granting a federal charter to the Boy Scouts 
of America. The organization comprises 82,- 
982 boys registered in good standing as mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of America, with 9127 
serving as scout masters and 8459 as assistant 
scout masters. 

BOYCOTTS 

Danbury hatters’ case 
Labor unions 


BOYLE, Sir Cavendish 

Sir Cavendish Boyle, Governor of New- 
foundland during 1 901-4, died in London, 
Sept 17, in his sixty-eighth year. 

BRADY, John J. 

Supreme Court Justice John J. Brady died 
in New York City, Jan 7, aged 62 years. 

“BRAEMAR CASTLE,” Destruction of the 

The British hospital ship, Braemar Castle , 
of 6280 gross tons, bound from Salonika to 
Malta with wounded, had been mined or tor- 
pedoed in the TEgean Sea, it was officially an- 
nounced Nov 24. All except one on board 
were saved. The disaster occurred in the 
Mykoni Channel. 

Mykoni is an island in the JEgean Sea, 
about 100 miles from Piraeus, the port of 
Athens. A comparatively narrow passage 
separates Mykoni from the island of Tino 
to the northwest. 

BRAILLE TYPE 

See 

Blind — Revised Braile type 

BRANDEIS, Louis Dembitz 

President Wilson surprised the nation, Jan 
28, when he sent to the Senate the nomination 
of Louis D. Brandeis of Boston to be an 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court to succeed the late Joseph Rucker 
Lamar of Georgia. Mr. Brandeis was not in 
any sense a candidate for the office, and, in 
fact, he did not know of the President's de- 
sire to nominate him until a few clays before. 

The Senate judiciary sub-committee consid- 
ered the nomination, completed its public 
hearings Mar 8 and adjourned until the 24th. 

The brief of counsel in opposition to the 
appointment was made public Mar 28. It was 
signed by Austen G. Fox and Kenneth M. 
Spence, of New York, representing a com- 
mittee largely composed of Boston lawyers, 
and summarized the evidence given to the 
Senate's sub-committee as fotlows: 

“r. The nominee has violated well established 
canons of professional ethics. 

i€ s. In the course of the performance of his pro- 
fessional duties the nominee has made false and mis* 
leading statements and has been guilty of duplicity. 

“3. The nominee has represented interests opposed 
to the public welfare and been guilty of sharp prac- 
tice. 


By a strictly partisan vote of 3 to z the 
sub-committee that for many weeks had been 
considering the fitness of Louis D. Brandeis 
of Boston for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Apr 1, ordered a favorable 
report on the nomination to be made to the 
entire committee on judiciary. The three 
Democrats supporting the nomination were 
Mr. Chilton of West Virginia, Chairman of 
the sub-committee, Mr. Fletcher of Florida, 
and Mr. Walsh of Montana, The Republicans 
opposing the confirmation were Mr. Cummins 
of Iowa, and Mr. Works of California, Both 
the Republicans were of the Progressive wing 
of their party. 

Action on the nomination was postponed, 
Apr 3, by the Senate , Judiciary Committee, 
after it had received reports from all but one 
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of the five Senators on the sub-committee. 
“The real crime of which this man is guilty,” 
Senator Walsh declared in his report, “is 
that he has exposed the iniquities of men in 
high places in our financial system. He has 
not stood in awe of the majesty of wealth.” 

Senator Chilton's report was filed with the 
Senate, Apr 4. The Senator, who presided 
over the hearings, dismissed all of the charges 
brought against Mr. Brandeis as being with- 
out merit and asked for his confirmation. 
The report set forth many testimonials in Mr. 
Brandeis’s favor, among them one by ex-Gov. 
Walsh of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Brandeis’s name was before the full 
Senate Judiciary Committee for several weeks 
after the extended hearings on his fitness for 
the bench were concluded. At each meeting 
final action was postponed. 

Correspondence between Pres. Wilson and 
Sen. Culberson, given out May 8, showed that 
the President landed the extraordinary ability 
of Brandeis and asked for a favorable report 
on his nomination. Reopened hearings before 
the Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee began 
and ended, May 12, with the introduction of 
testimony regarding Mr. Brandeis’s connec- 
tion as counsel with the merger in Jan, 1916, 
of the United Drug Company and the Riker- 
Hcgeman Drug Stores Company, and a state- 
ment by Commissioner Harlan that Mr. Bran- 
deis’s services to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the live per cent advance rate 
case were eminently satisfactory. 

'Hie Senate Committee 011 the Judiciary, 
May 24, by a strictly partisan vote of ten 
(Democratic) to eight ( Republican), ordered 
a favorable report on the nomination of 
Brandeis. The nomination was confirmed 
by the Senate July r by a vote of 47 
to 22. Forty-four Democrats and 3 Repub- 
licans voted for confirmation ; 1 Democrat 
and 2r Republicans against confirmation; 24 
Senators were paired and 3 did not vote. 

The majority report adopted in its entirety 
the reports of Senators Chilton, Walsh and 
Fletcher of the sub-committee. The majority 
report commented upon the evidence as show- 
ing the collapse of the claims of those oppos- 
ing confirmation. 

The minority report was prepared by Sena- 
tor' Clark, of Wyoming, ranking Republican 
member. The various charges brought against 
Mr. Brandeis before the committee were re- 
viewed briefly, with special stress being laid 
upon the evidence submitted in regard to the 
proposed merger of the United Drug Com- 
pany of Massachusetts. 

Mr, Brandeis took his seat as associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court June 4- He was 
the 62 d citizen and the first Jew to rise to the 
position. 


Justice Brandeis, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, July 24, tendered his resigna- 
tion from the executive committee of the 
American Jewish Relief Organization and the 
Jewish Congress* His secretary explained 
that the justice’s judicial duties prevented 


him from giving the necessary time to the 
work of the committees. 

BRAUN, Ludwig 

Ludwig Braun, the Bavarian battle painter, 
died Feb 21 in his eighty-first year. 

Braun received Iris training in Paris, going there 
in 1859 under Horace Vernet, famous for his battle 
scenes. During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 
he was the official painter for the German Govern- 
ment, and his widest-known pictures deal with that 
conflict. 

BRAZIL 

The long standing boundary dispute between 
the States of Santa Catharina and Parana was 
settled, Oct 21. The line thus established 
differed from the border as defined in a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. This decision 
was regarded as too favorable to Santa 
Catharina and aroused such serious opposi- 
tion in Parana that it was never carried out. 

See also 

International High Commission 
Reciprocity — Brazil — United States 
“Rio Branco ” Destruction of the 
Rio Durina [“River of Doubt”] 

T reaties — Brazil — Uruguay 


•—Commerce \ 

The commerce of Brazil for the year 1915 
showed markedly the effects of the European 
war. The normal export trade of more than 
$300,000,000 fell during the year to $257,779,- 
000; while imports naturally declined, their 
figure barely reaching 45 per cent, of the im- 
ports for 1913. Nevertheless the year left 
Brazil with a favorable trade balance of $111,- 
356,000, largely due to decreased imports. 

According to Consul General A. L. M. 
Gottschalk, located in Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
despite unusual conditions, had well main- 
tained her financial and commercial position, 
shown by the favorable trade balances of the 
past six years amounting in aggregate to over 
$350,000,000 — deducting an unfavorable bal- 
ance in 1913. Still, she was compelled to ne- 
gotiate very heavy loans, in order to fend off 
the payment of interest on outstanding loans, 
her yearly earnings having apparently been 
insufficient to meet these obligations. 

The imports into Brazil during 1915, accord- 
ing to official advance figures, were valued at 
$146,423,000, compared with $165,746,688 for 
1914, and the exports amounted to $257,779,- 
000, against $221,539,029 for 1914. The total 
value of the import and export trade of the 
country for the past six years is given below: 

Year— Imports. Exports. 

1910 $235,574,837 $320,006,438 

1 9 1 1 «S 7 » 484. 906 324,9 19.767 

xgia 307,865,189 362,245,951 

1013 326,025,511 313,628,078 

1914 165,746,688 221,539,029 

1915 146,423,000 257,779,000 

Cotton exports in 1915 fell to 25^per cent of 

the average export, being due to a small crop 
owing to drought with consequent high rise 
in price, but Brazil showed her former 
strength as an exporter of sugar and rubber 
exports of the latter increasing by 1634 tons 
over the export figure for 1914. Neverthe- 
less, so fluctuating and chaotic were conditions 
brought about by the European war, while the 
rubber exports showed a marked increase in 
volume, the value decreased by over $100,000. 
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Coffee, Brazil’s mainstay in the export trade, 
showed an increased crop in 1915 and also an 
increased export, but the total value of more 
than 17,000,000 bags, the volume exported, 
fell off fully 25 per cent, of the average value 
for the three years, 1911 to 1913. Calculated 
on the gold basis the average price for coffee 
during 1915 was 46 per cent, of the average 
price in 19x1 ; 49 per cent, of that in 1912; 61 
per cent, compared with 1913 and 78 per cent, 
as compared with 1914. 

The year’s balance showed an increased 
trade in hides (.especially with the United 
States) ; an increase in both the quantity and 
value of cacao; and a maintenance of nor- 
mal values in tobacco, skins and yerba mate. 


Brazil, in 1916, took practical advantage of 
the lesson taught by the war of the necessity 
of developing a home food supply, says The 
Americas for October. Enough rice was pro- 
duced to make Brazil an exporter instead of 
an importer of this important food among the 
Latin nations. Portugal, and maybe Spain, 
will import in growing amounts from Brazil 
The industry was carefully developed. A' 
number of Japanese were induced to go to 
Brazil and give the industry the benefit of 
efficient direction. There was even talk of an 
arrangement for an extensive^ immigration of 
Japanese rice farmers, extending over several 
years, which would add a new, important ele- 
ment to the Jap-Brazilian interchange of com- 
merce. 

A new development of Brazilian commerce, 
as a result of the war that bade fair to be of 
some significance, was the direct trade be- 
tween Brazil and Russia. A direct steamship 
line was in contemplation by Russian interests. 
There was talk of a large emigration move- 
ment to Brazil, also direct sale of Russian 
products. The movement in the other direc- 
tion would include a very large sale of coffee. 
Russia was expected to consume enormously 
increased amounts of tea and coffee if the 
vodka suppression were made permanent 
Large amounts were sold thru Hamburg be- 
fore the war. The arrangements were in 
course of actual negotiation in 1916 for direct 
sale. 

The statistics of Brazilian exports for the 
first seven months of the year are significant 
of the value of Brazil's commerce of new pro- 
ductive industries. The item of “diverse ex- 
ports" in this period covered a total value of 
71,517 contos (nearly $18,000,000), an increase 
of 41,247 contos, or 130 per cent over 1915. 
Out of the port of Rio de Janeiro greatly in- 
creased shipments of fruit, corn, potatoes and 
milk were moving. In the important export 
business of Santos and Sao Paulo, 8304 tons 
of frozen meat, with 6634 contos (about $l,~ 
700,000) and nine times as much as were 
exported in the same period of iprs, showed 
the growth of the Brazilian packing industry. 
The new Brazilian beef was finding favor in 
the London market. Thus far it sold slightly 
below other beef in price, and on account of 
its quality was getting a good start for that 
very reason. 


— Finance 

Members of the Ministry decided, Aug 18, 
to suggest to the Chamber, on the occasion of 
the third reading of the budget, reductions in 
estimates to a total of 12,000 contos (about 
$6,500,000). This measure was dictated by the 
gravity of the financial situation. 

— Japanese colonization 

Japan’s arrangement with Brazil for rail- 
road building and colonization received atten- 
tion from various foreign commercial agents 
in South America during the autumn. Advices 
received at the Department of Commerce, 
Nov 11, said that Japanese agents had com- 
pleted plans and contracts for a Japanese- 
Brazilian line of steamships which was to 
begin business in February, The steamships 
to he placed on this line would be of 6000 
register and carry cargoes of Eastern com- 
modities. 

Each steamship was expected to bring to 
Brazil 900 Japanese settlers. The agreement 
was that the Oriental Navigation Company 
and the Japanese Commercial and Navigation 
Company were to bring to Brazil each year 
during the life of the agreement 5000 Japan- 
ese immigrants under regulations fixed by the 
Brazilian government. These settlers were to 
engage in raising rice, beans, potatoes, onions, 
and coffee on a large scale. Strong corpora- 
tions, with abundant capital, had made the 
necessary arrangements for these lines of 
industry. 

Japan’s trade with Brazil heretofore had 
consisted largely of toys and fancy articles, 
but the new commercial arrangement would 
include the importation of rice, fish, cement, 
and textiles, including silk and cotton, various 
cereals, and a general line of iron and steel 
manufactures. 

—Politics and government 

A seditious movement organized by Federal 
Deputy Mauricio Lacerda was put down by 
the police, Apr 6, and various arrests were 
made. The Government opened an inquiry 
into the movement, which aimed at inciting 
certain elements in the army and the police 
to overthrow the Government and establish 
a parliamentary republic. 

BREAD 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
statistics of the Department of Labor, pub™ 
lishetl Oct 9, showed that in the past few 
years there had been a steady increase in the 
price of bread thru a reduction in the size 
of the loaf. The data cover sixteen im- 
portant^ cities in the country, including New 
York city, where an increase also was shown. 
The report said in part; 

“The following table shows the price of 
a loaf of bread weighing sixteen ounces be- 
fore baking in sixteen important industrial 
cities of the United States, August 15, of each 
year, 1913, 19*4, * 9*5 and 1916 For instance, 
the weight of the five cent loaf as reported 
from Atlanta varied so that the price of a loaf 
weighing sixteen ounces before baking was 
5.6 cents Aug 15, 1913; 5.4 cents Aug 15, 1014; 
6.1 cents Aug 15, 1915, and 6.3 cents Aug 15, 
10x6. 
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City. 

1913. 

19 ( 4 * 

1915. 

1916. 

Atlanta 

.,$0.05(1 

$0,054 

$0,061 

$0.06* 

Baltimore 

.050 

.050 

* ' .057 

.o«:6 

Birmingham 

. .047 

.049 

•054 

•057 

Chicago 

. .052 

•053 

.058 

.058 

Cincinnati 

. .043 

.044 

.052 

.051 

Cleveland 

. .050 

.051 

.054 

.056 

Dallas 

. 051 

.050 

.056 

.060 

Denver 

. .049 

.048 

•055 

.057 

Minneapolis 

. .050 

• 050 

.058 

■057 

New Haven 

• -053 

• 053 

.056 

•057 

New Orleans 

. .044 

.041 

.049 

.048 

New York 

. .055 

•059 

.060 

059 

Portland ...A.. . 

. .049 

.049 

.055 

.054 

St. Louis 

. .049 

.050 

.062 

•057 

San Francisco . , . 

. .054 

.054 

•057 

.056 

Washington 

.052 

.051 

.056 

.059 


“The figures given are the computed prices 
of a loaf scaled at sixteen ounces of dough, 
based on reports of the actual scaling weights 
of the five-cent loaf sold. 


“Prices Aug 15, 1913, and Aug 15, 1914, 
were not materially different, but from Aug 
15, 1914, to Aug 15, 1915, there were very 
noticable changes. In every city there was an 
advance. The greatest advance was in St 
Louis, but there was a greater decline in St. 
Louis from Aug IS, 1915, to Aug 15, 1916, 
than in any other of the sixteen cities. 

“From Aug 15, 1915, to Aug 15, 1016, there 
was an increase in the price of bread in six 
of the cities and a decrease in eight cities, 
while in two cities the price was the same 
on the two dates.” 


The increasing cost of bread was discussed 
in a report made public, Oct 13, by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, covering reports from 
a large number of industrial centres. The 
sum of the situation appears in the compar- 
ative percentages of increased cost of wheat, 
Hour and bread, between May 15 and Sept 15. 
Wheat on the latter date was 34 per cent, 
higher than on May 15. Flour at wholesale 
was 37 per cent, higher, and at retail 23 per 
cent, higher. The average price of bread at 
retail was 11 per cent, higher. This showed 
that the retail price of the finished product 
advanced far more slowly than the raw 
product, and the price of wheat, which is an 
article of speculation, advanced more than 
any other price in the industry. 

Bakers in their replies said that where they 
either had increased the price of the loaf or 
had decreased the weight of it, they had been 
forced to do so by the constantly rising price 
of wheat. The greatest advances occurred 
in the past two months. This was due to the 
settled prospect that the world crop of wheat 
was much less than in 1915. Some bakers 
said that they have met their difficulties by 
quitting wholesale business, and baking only 
for their own retail trade, thus absorbing the 
retail profit Others had substituted differ- 
ent flours. Many stopped taking back unsold 
and stale bread. 

Of 210 brands of bread that formerly sold 
at five cents a loaf, only 14 were selling at 
the same price and weight that they were 
four months before. The report discussed 
the margin between wholesale and retail 
prices. Flour in May was $5.4$ at wholesale 
and $7.62 at retail, which left a margin of 
$2.14 for freight, local hauling, jobbers’ 
profits, and all expenses between the mill and 


the oven. In Sept this margin had shrunk 
to $1.90. 

The average retail price of bread in May 
was .056, and in Sept it was .062. The whole- 
sale price of 10.45 ounces of flour in one 
pound of bread before baking was in May 
.018, assuming 300 loaves to the barrel of 
flour, and in Sept it was .025. The margin, 
therefore, in May between the flour and the 
baked bread in a one-pound loaf was 3.8 
cents when the bread was sold at the average 
price of 5.6 cents. 

In most cities now the loaf weighs only 
I2>2 ounces, and sells for five cents. In one 
city, according to the report, the price was 
advanced and the weight reduced at the same 
time. In a few cities the price was raised and 
the weight maintained. 

The report did not go into the matter of 
whether an embargo on wheat raised in the 
United States would be the proper plan of 
relief, but it was made clear that the shortage 
generally had affected the price, and that for 
the present year and until another crop comes 
along, bread was to be considerably higher. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Henry C. 

See 

Garrison, Lindley M. 

BREITTJNG, Max 

See 

Fay, Robert, case 

BRENT, Theodore 

See 

Ships and shipping — Federal shipping 
board 

BRIBERY 

See 

Muncie, Ind. 

BRICK AND TILE 

United States 

The value of the brick and tile products 
of the United States in 1915, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, was $125,794,844. Three va- 
rieties of brick and tile and miscellaneous 
products increased in value in 1915 compared 
with 1914. Front brick, valued at $9,535,536, 
increased $245,913, or nearly 3 per cent, over 
1914; drain tile, valued at $8,879,264, increased 
$357,225, or 4 per cent; fire brick, valued at 
$18,839,931, increased $2,412,384, or nearly 15 
per cent.; and miscellaneous products, valued 
at $3,716,944, increased $551,130, or 17 per 
cent. There was a decrease of the total prod- 
uct of about 3 per cent. 

The product that showed the greatest de- 
cline was sewer pipe. Common brick and 
terra cotta also showed decrease compared 
with 1914. The decrease in these industries 
occurred during the early months of the year, 
but the conditions improved during the last 
three or four months of the year, the year 
closing with bright prospects for 1916. 

BRICKNER, Samuel M. 

Dr. Samuel M. Brickner, a New York 
gynecologist and medical writer, died May 5, 
aged 49 years. 
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BRIDGES 

See 

Quebec Bridge disaster 

BRIER HILL STEEL CO. 

See 

Strikes— Steel strike, Youngstown, O. 

BRIGHT’S DISEASE 

The New York Post-Graduate Hospital an- 
nounced, Dec 1 7, that it had discovered 
methods of blood analysis which made it 
possible to diagnose cases of incipient Bright’s 
disease and thus enable physicians to begin 
treatment early, and by careful living prolong 
the lives of many persons. 

The hospital report cited cases in which 
blood analysis enabled physicians to treat 
patients for kidney trouble, altho there were 
no definite clinical symptoms of the disease. 
Analysis of kidney excretions did not always 
disclose the presence of Bright’s disease, where- 
as the blood almost invariably tells a story of 
one’s physical condition that instantly shows 
whether he is suffering from kidney disease: 

A valuable feature of the blood analysis 
methods, is that they enable physicians to de- 
termine exactly the amount of urea in the 
blood. Variations in the blood urea, have 
been found to serve as a valuable guide to 
the efficacy of treatment, and the severity of 
such a condition cannot so accurately be 
learned in any other way. By analyzing a 
drop of blood, members of the hospital staff 
predicted with remarkable accuracy the num- 
ber of days chronic Bright’s disease sufferers 
would survive. 

See 

Death — Causes 

BRIQUETS 

Over a million dollars’ worth of briquets 
were made out of waste coal dust in 1915, 
the exact production being 221,537 short tons, 
valued at $1,035,716, says Dun's ’Review, Apr 
8. This was the largest. output in the United 
States for any year with the exception of 
1914. The manufacture of this type of fuel 
is, however, still in its infancy. European 
countries, more thrifty in their use of coal, 
have developed the briquetting industry to 
large proportions. Most of the mechanical 
difficulties of manufacture have been solved 
in this country and the future growth of the 
industry now depends upon the development 
of markets for the product. The producing 
plants are, however, so widely distributed and 
the total production is so small compared 
with that of other kinds of fuel that the con- 
ditions affecting the market for the output of 
each plant are more or less local and peculiar. 
In general, in the East, briquets compete with 
anthracite as domestic fuel and nearly all the 
output of the. eastern plants is manufactured 
from anthracite culm. The people of the 
eastern cities, accustomed to the incomparable 
anthracite, have not taken very kindly to 
these; briquets, probably largely because of 
the volume of tarry smoke given off by nearly 
all kinds of briquets when they are first ig- 
nited, and perhaps partly because it has not 


been possible to offer them at a price enough 
lower than that of anthracite to induce their 
extended use. Being made from the cheaper 
sizes of anthracite, the briquets contain .a 
gi eater amount of ash than the domestic 
sizes, and although this ash does not clinker 
in the furnace it reduces the heat value of 
the luel. 

There were 15 briquetting plants in opera- 
tion in the United States in 1915, one less 
than in 1914. One new plant in California 
reported an output in 1915, and two plants, 
one in New Jersey and one in New York, 
ceased operations. The greatest increase in 
output was made on the Pacific coast, the cen- 
tral States recording little change and the 
eastern States a large decline in output. 


“BRITANNIC,” Destruction of the 

The British hospital ship Britannic was sunk 
by a mine, Nov 21, in the Aegean between the 
mainland of Greece and the Island of Kea. 
Of those on board 24 were reported dead 
or missing and 28 injured. Tho.se lost were 
stokers or engineers. As the ship was on her 
way to Salonika there were no wounded on 
board. The ship carried 85 life boats and 
specially constructed davits, permitting three 
boats to be* lowered simultaneously. 

The Britannic was the largest British ship afloat 
and in tonnage (45,500 tons) was second only to the 
Vaterland. % She was 882 ft. in length, 89 ft. in depth 
and was fitted with a double hull, the inner shell 
being 3 ft. from the outer and extending over five- 
sixths of the vessel's bottom. She was completed at 
Belfast in 1915 at a cost of $8,000,000 by the White 
Star Line and was immediately requisitioned by the 
Admiralty for hospital service. She had accommo- 
dation for 2500 injured, and in addition carried 200 
nurses, 100 surgeons and a crew of about 900. She 
earned all the distinguishing marks of a hospital 
ship. 

The British Admiralty, Dec 3, reiterated its 
denial that the Britannic had troops on board. 

BRITISH AND ITALIAN TRADING COR- 
PORATION 

The British and Italian corporation with a 
capital of £ 1 ,000,000 ($5,000,000) was formed 
early in July with the purpose of bringing 
about co-operation on financial, business and 
industrial lines, between the two countries. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Reginald Mc- 
Kenna announced, July 31, that the government 
liad decided to grant an annual subsidy up to 
£50,000 ($250,0001 for the first ten years. 

BRI ^ S 5^ S . SOCIATION 0F CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE 

See 

( iRKAT Britain — C o m mfrck 


BRITISH GUIANA 
—Postal affairs 

Two-ccnt postage between the United States 
and British Guiana went into effect Jan t. 


BRITTON, Catherine 

See 

Holt EKLOHK- Sett nxiNOSFTTRST, pRWCF 
Alfred zu 


VJ ~*'~**** 

r rank Hamilton Britton, president of the 
Cotton Belt radroad, died at St Louis, Mo., 
July 26, aged 66 years. 
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BROCKHORST, Englebert 
See 

Fay, Robert case 
BROKAW, Isaac V. 

Isaac V. Brokaw, head of the Brokaw 
Brothers , clothing house, and the New York 
realty operator, at the time of his death, Sept 
29, 1913, left a net estate of $12,318,569.02, 
according to the appraisal of his estate filed in 
the office of the State Controller, Jan 13. The 
entire estate was distributed among the mem- 
bers ol the fanmy. 

BRONKHORST, Englebert 

See 

Fay, Robert, case 

BRONZE 

See 

Copper — Manufactures of 

BRONZES 

Sec 

Fine arts-— Morgan collections 

BROOKE, Rev. Stopford Augustus 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, author and hon- 
orary chaplain to Queen Victoria, died at 
Ewhurst, Surrey, England, Mar 18. He was 
born in 1832. 

BROOKS, Franklin Eli 
Franklin K. Brooks, formerly a Congress- 
man from Colorado, died at St. Augustine, 
Fla,, Feb 7, in his fifty-seventh year. 

BROWN, Francis, D.D. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, since 1908 
President of the Faculty of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, died in New York City, 
(Jet 15, in his sixty-seventh year. 

BROWN, Gen. R. B. 

Gen. R. B. Brown, past commander of the 
G. A. R. and widely known as a Civil War 
Veteran and newspaper editor, died at Zanes- 
ville, 0 ., July 30, aged 72 years. 

BROWN, William G. 

William G. Brown, Representative in Con- 
gress from West Virginia, died Mar 9, aged 
60 years. 

BROWNLOW, Sir Charles Henry 
Sir Charles Henry Brownlow, eldest of 
British field-marshals, died Apr 5, at Brack- 
nell, Berkshire, aged 85 years. 

BRUSILOFF EXPEDITION 

See 

Arctic exploration — Brusiloff expedi- 
tion 

BRUSSILOFF, Gen. Alexei Alexeievitch 

Gen. Alexei Brussiloff was born in KutaLs 
in the Russian Caucasus nearly sixty years 
ago. He was the son of a soldier and came 
of a family distinguished in Russian military 
and political history. He was educated first 
In the schools of Tiflis and later at a Russian 
military school. He took part in the war 
against Turkey in 1877, but saw little actual 
fighting. At its close he became the right- 
hand man of Col Vladimir Sukhomlinoff 


(later War Minister), who had been chosen 
to reorganize the famous Cavalry School for 
Officers at Petrograd. From that time he 
rose steadily until he came to command a 
section of the Cavalry Guard. During the 
Japanese war, Brussiloff remained in Europe. 

Having served first as General of Brigade 
and General of Division, he became corps 
commander of the Fourteenth Army Corps, 
with headquarters at Lublin. Married early, 
and soon left a widower, he married a second 
time shortly before his transfer to Lublin. 
His second wife was Nadeja, the second 
daughter of Mme. Jelihovski, a Russian 
novelist. From Lublin he was transferred to 
Warsaw, but obtained a second transfer to 
Vimitza, southeast of Warsaw, and the com- 
mand of the Twelfth Army Corps. When 
the European war broke out, Brussiloff drove 
back the Austrians under Gen. Auffenburg 
and captured Halicz, and later at the Lupka 
Pass in the Carpathians drove back the Aus- 
trian force which was attempting to relieve 
Przemysl. 

BRYAN, William Jennings 

W. J. Bryan, at a dinner in New York, Dec 
6, formally advocated the adoption of prohibi- 
tion as a national issue by the Democratic 
Party, and outlined the reforms which he 
hoped to see accomplished in the next 4 years 
as follows : 

Nation-wide prohibition, woman suffrage by 
federal amendment, election of the President 
by direct popular vote, changes to make the 
constitution more easily amendable. 

Mr. Bryan also said he proposed to fight 
against the effort to give the federal govern- 
ment exclusive control over railroad regulation, 
and “the menace of militarism,” presented by 
proposals for universal military service. 

On Dec 9 he suggested to the federal coun- 
cil of churches of Christ at St. Louis that the 
churches of America appoint a deputation to 
go to Europe to confer with the religious 
leaders of that continent, and to offer to co- 
operate with them in bringing about peace. 
Mr. Bryan said the American Government 
should tender its good offices in bringing about 
peace, but that if the Government would not 
do so, the churches should. 

See also 

Railroads — Congressional investigation 

BUCHANAN, Frank 

See 

Labor's National Peace Council 
BUILDING 
— Restrictions 

See 

New York City — Zoning plan 

BUILDINGS 

See 

Public buildings bill 
BULGARIA 

A Bucharest (Rumania) dispatch to the 
Fournier agency at Paris Mar 21, said that an 
attack on Premier Radoslavoff of Bulgaria 
was made by a post office employee named 
Ivanoff, who fired two shots at the premier 
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while he was returning to his home in Sofia 
in an open carriage. One of the bullets 
wounded the coachman in the arm and the 
other lodged in the carriage. Ivanoff was 
disarmed by a student. 


A telegram from Sofia announced Oct 22 
that Dr. N. Ghenadieff, former Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister, had been tried for high 
treason and sentenced to penal servitude for 
ten years. Dr. Ghenadieff was said to be 
seriously ill of blood poisoning. 

See 

Rumania 

BUNDY, Emil C. 

See 

Cancer 

BURBANK, Luther 

Luther Burbank, the plant expert, married 
his secretary, Miss Elizabeth Waters at San 
Francisco, Dec 21. The bridegroom was 67, 
and the bride 30 years of age. His former 
wife divorced him 20 years before. 


Some two years later he went to Saratoga 
as baritone soloist at the Bethesda Episcopal 
Church. In 1894, competing with 60 appli- 
cants, he won the position of baritone soloist 
at St. George's Church in New York. Shortly 
after, he was engaged at the Temple Emanu- 
El. He has toured ini Europe and in this 
country as a concert baritone and has won 
much praise for his gifts as a singer. 

BURLEIGH, Edwin Chick 
United States Senator Edwin C. Burleigh 
died at Augusta, Me., June 16, in his 74th 
year. 

BURLESON, Bp. Hugh Latimer 
The Rev. Hugh Latimer Burleson S. T. R., 
was consecrated missionary Bishop of South 
Dakota in the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York City, Dec 14. 

BURNETT, Brig.-Gen. Henry Lawrence 
Brig.-Gen. Henry Lawrence Burnett, one of 
the prosecutors of the plotters who killed 
Lincoln, died in New York City, Jan 4, aged 
77 years. 


BURGESS AEROPLANE CO. 

See 

Curtis Aeroplane and Motor Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo, Inc. 

BURLEIGH, Harry T. 

Harry T. Burleigh, the American negro, 
whose song, “The Young Warrior" in its 
Italian guise as “II Giovane Guerriero.” is 
to the Italian army what “Tipperary" is to 
the British, has, according to Musical Amer- 
ica, been producing and publishing music of 
a high quality for years. “Jean,” one of his 
earliest creations, is a favorite in many thou- 
sand homes and vocal studios, and his set- 
tings of native negro melodies are perhaps 
the most faithful in spirit of the many that 
have been made. There is also his cycle of 
“Saracen Songs,” his five Laurence Hope set- 
tings, his “Passionate,” his deeply-felt musical 
tone-pain/tings of Arthur Symons's “Memory,” 
“A Prayer,” the scena “The Gray Wolf,” 
his superb setting of Walt Whitman's “Ethi- 
opia Saluting the Colors” and his “One Year,” 
a musical mood of the war from 1914 to 
1915. Of more recent origin still is the set- 
ting of Rupert Brook's sonnet, “The Soldier.” 

Harry Burleigh is a “self-made musician.” 
As a young man he studied voice in Erie, Pa., 
and sang in churches* finally securing a schol- 
arship to the National Conservatory of Music, 
New York, in 1892. He now studied voice, 
harmony and counterpoint. He played double 
bass and tympany in the orchestra under 
Frank van der Stucken, was librarian of the 
orchestra and — most important — met Dvorak. 
Altho not directly under the master's tuition, 
Burleigh knew Dvor&k better than he was 
known by many of his regularly enrolled 
pupils. He copied many of the orchestral 
parts of the “New World” Symphony from 
the original score to get it ready for the 
first performance. He is able to give testi- 
mony as to the authenticity of the negro 
“material” in this famous work. 


BURNHAM, Edward Levy Lawson, Lord 
Lord Burnham, owner of the Daily Tele- 
graph, died in London, Jan 9, aged 82 years. 

BURTON, Theodore Elijah 

Ex-Senator Burton of Ohio, on Mar 1, 
asked that his name be withdrawn as a can- 
didate for the nomination for President at the 
Nebraska primary. His request was granted. 


BUSINESS 

The average earnings on the stocks of fifty 
industrial concerns was 31.4 per cent in 1915 
as against 10 per cent, in the preceding twelve 
months. To a considerable extent this show- 
ing was due to the remarkable profits re- 
ported by such companies as Bethlehem Steel, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, General Motors, 
General Chemical, Cuban-American, South 
Penn Oil, American Coal Products, American 
Brass and Studebakcr. Some important cor- 
porations that turn out explosives and arms 
had not reported in Mar. Also, a number of 
oil companies whose reports had not been 
made public were earning more on their stocks 
than ever before, because of the advance in 
gasolene and crude oil prices. 

Following are the results from operations 
covering 52 companies for the 12 months end- 
ed Dec 31, 1915, compared with 1914; 


tJ. S. Steel Co. 

Republic Iron & Steel 

Lackawanna Steel 

Crucible Steel 

Baldwin Locomotive 

N. Y, Airbrake 

Pressed Steel Car 

< loodrich Rubber 

Central Leather 

Am. Hide & Leather, pfd. . . . 

Cuban. Am. Sugar 

Distillers 

Texas Company 

American Can 

Nat’l Enameling & Stamping 

Crex Carpet . . . . 

Standard Oil of Calif. 

N, Y. Telephone Co 


Per cent, 


earned 

on stock. 

* 9 * 5 . 

* 9 * 4 . 


.... 

*4*oO 

4.*t 

d .93 

De licit 


Deficit 


Deficit 

* 5.43 

6,41 

3.59 

0, *4 

*7 . 17 

ft . da 

to. Ha 

6.41 

7.37 

0,83 

70 . 6s 

40.17 

4 « <4 

a.aS 

a*. 3* 

ao , 6 a 

5*J0 

3 * 6 * 

3.01 

Deficit 


*.99 

19. *8 

«o ,#4 

11.04 

*0.17 
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Maekay Companies 

5 . 

49 

5 . 

.42 

Cities Service Co 

16 

26 

1 1 , 

• 33 

South Penn Oil 

42 

51 

Deficit 

American Light & Traction 

24, 

61 

16 

.89 

Mfrs. Light & Heat 

12, 

66 

IX 

■33 

National Carbon 

25, 

59 

18 

■ 49 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation 

8, 

6 

9 

>3 

Dela , Lackawanna & Western . . 

25. 

93 

X 

28 

■97 

Commonwealth Edison 

xo. 

9 

, 1 1 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 

94 

3 

13 

.6 

Studebaker Corporatin 

27, 

45 

14 

.23 

American Bank Note Co 

*10, 

5 

5 

■ 32 

International Paper 

5 - 

44 


,07 

American Gas 

IX , 

8 

16 

■ 4 

International Traction 

4, 

43 

3 

■ 52 

S. S. Kresge Co 

23. 

34 

20 

■ 43 

Industrial Alcohol 

33 - 

23 

2 

.00 

Weyman-Bruton Co 

24. 

78 

22 

■97 

General Chemical Co 

46. 

01 

18 

,72 

Consolidated Gas Co 

8, 

52 

7 

■L 3 

American Brass Co 

40. 

8 

9 

.6 

Pennsylvania R. R, Co 

8, 

49 

6 

,82 

American Radiator 

26, 

32 

25 

• 39 

Corn Products Ref’g Co., pref . . . 

10. 

62 

7 

.72 

American Snuff 

i 3 « 

29 

13 

.09 

Genei al Motors 

8x. 

2 

37 

■ 57 

Fisk Rubber Company 

fif 

.1 

fs 

.40 

American Coal Products! ('0 

21 . 

44 

12. 

.02 

Railway Steel Spring Co 

Tobacco Products 

3 - 

09 

Defiicxt 

2. 

6 

1 . 

,98 

American Woolen Co 

I I 

8 

Deficit 

International Paper Co 

4 - 

42 

3 - 

■ 55 

Union Switch & Signal 

6. 

04 

13. 

■ 52 

Bethlehem Steel 

X15. 

00 

60. 

00 


* Estimated. t*4 months. 

See also 

Bankruptcy 

CORKJRATIONS 

Embargoes 

Federal Trade Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 
Great Britain — Business 
Income tax— Definition of “Doing busi- 
ness” 

International High Commission 
National Foreign Trade Convention 
Pan-American International High 
Commission 
Profit sharing 
Trade names 
Trading stamps 
—European war effects 

In a report on “Business activity in the 
United States and leading foreign countries” 
sent to Chairman Simmons of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Aug 23, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce made these 
observations based on a study of statistics of 
world trade ; 

t. Periods of general business activity or depression 
lire world-wide anti are not as a rule confined to any 
one country. 

2. Business activities were fairly normal in the 
various countries of the world during the two years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. 

3. In every country, including the United States, 
there was a decided decline in business activity after 
July, 1914, 

4. The period of business depression following the 
outbreak of the war lasted from four to six months 
in most of the neutral countries. In the belligerent 
countries the upward trend did not begin until the 
last few months of 1915, 

5* There was a slight depression in business activity 
in the United States in the latter part of 1913 and 
early in 1914, but in the Spring and Summer of 1914 
there were signs of recovery. The outbreak of the 
war, however, caused a decided decline in the United 
States as in all other countries for several months 
after July, 1914. 

6. The United States at the close of the period, 
April, 1916. had entered upon a period of business 
activity which has had no parallel in the history of 
the country. 


The tables included in the report showed 
the trade conditions in foreign countries since 
the war began. Imports of merchandise were 
affected as follows in the countries named: 

Canada — Decreased from $659,065,000 in 1913 to 
$450,548,000 in 1915. United Kingdom — Increased 
from $3,741,047,607 in 1913 to $4,154,804,932 in 1915. 
France — Decreased from $1,625,317,076 m 1913 to 
$1,558,376,956 m 1915. Available figures for Ger- 
many do not give any basis of comparison; they end 
with June, 1914. 

Austria-Hungary figures show imports of merch- 
andise of $52,864,700 in Oct, 1913; $23,324,700 in Oct, 

1914, and $37,737,700 in Oct, 1915. In the year 
ended Sept, 1915. there was a decrease of $148,208,879 
from the totals of the year ended in Sept, 1914. 

Italy.-— Decreased from $703,608,322 in 1913 to 
$642,971,900 m 1915. 

Russia. — Decreased from $628,534,000 in 1913 to 
$347,181,000 in 1915. 

The figures of exports of merchandise from foreign 
countries show these changes: 

Canada. — Increased from $436,219,000 in 1913 to 
$614,130,000 in 1915. 

United Kingdom — Decreased from $2,556,106,199 
in 1913 to $1,871,886,260 in 1915. 

France. — Decreased from $1,327,881,881 in 1913 to 
$583,304,286 in 1915. 

Figures for Germany were not available beyond 
June, 1914. 

Austria-Hungary. — Decreased from $49,185,885, in 
Sept, 1913. to $13,783,700 in Sept, 1915. No figures 
are available after Sept, 1915. 

Italy. — Decreased from $484,746,236 in 1913 to 
$427,767,301 in 1915. 

Russia. — Decreased from $731,735,000 in 1913 to 
$161,652,000 in 1915. 

Japan. — Increased from $314,965,186 in 1913 to 
$ 3 S 2 , 73 M 35 in 1915. 

A comparison of exports of merchandise from the 
United States with those from other countries showed 
that the United States had a far greater increase 
than any other country since the beginning of the 
war. 

The value of exports from the United States in 
each of the last four calendar years was greater than 
that of any other country, except in 1913, when it was 
slightly exceeded by the value of exports from the 
United Kingdom. In the calendar year 1915 the 
value of exports from the United States was nearly 
twice that of the United Kingdom, which then ranked 
second. 

BUTLER, Rev. Dr. James Glentworth 

Rev. Dr. J. Glentworth Butler, Presbyte- 
rian minister and author, died at Boontom, 
N. J., Dec 29, aged 95 years. 

BUTTER 

See 

Pure food — Butter 

BUTTONS 

Statistics compiled in July by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce showed 
that American export trade in buttons showed 
an increase of 79 per cent, and prospects of 
further advancement. This was owing to the 
fact that the normal European production of 
buttons, the largest in the world, was curtailed 
by the war. Under normal conditions the 
United States manufactures enough to meet 
about nine-tenths of its own requirements and 
more than half the supply of Canada, which 
has some factories of its own, and ranks next 
lo the European nations in production. The 
American export trade in buttons amounted 
to $654,372 in 1914, more than half of which 
was with Canada, expanded to $1,171,232 in 

1915, with England, Canada, Australia and 
Cuba the largest purchasers. 

Sales of Japanese buttons in the United 
States more than doubled during the fiscal 
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year 1916, altho as a whole button imports 
decreased. A statement issued Dec 3 by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of the Department of Commerce, placed the 
value of Japanese buttons sold in this country 
in 1916 at $473,310. In 1915 the imports were 
valued at $196,484, and in 1914, a normal year, 
at only $127,966. 

Previous to the war our button imports 
originated chiefly in Germany and Austria, 
$812,424 coming from the former country in 

1914, and $744,422 from the latter. These sup- 
plies had been practically cut off and American 
manufacturers had been busily engaged in in- 
creasing their output to supply the increased 
demand. Their efforts were successful, in 
spite of the fact that Japanese manufacturers 
had been able to increase their sales. Buttons 
from the Philippines were also increasing in 
importance, our imports from the islands hav- 
ing increased from $5767 in 1912 to $88,376 in 
1916. The total imports of buttons of all kinds 
were valued at $877,278 in 1916, $1,062,971 in 

1915, and $2,143,778 in 1914. 

About half tht buttons imported are pearl. 
In 1916 the imports of pearl buttons were 
valued at $545,598, agate buttons at $108,511, 
glass buttons at $65,347, horn buttons at $35,- 
843, collar and cuff buttons at $27,392, and 
vegetable-ivory buttons at $1441. Bone, metal 
and other unspecified buttons and parts ihade 
up the ^ remainder. Exports of buttons from 
the United States had increased rapidly during 
the past few years. In 1912 they amounted 
to $724,784; in 1914, $654,372, and in 1916, 
$1,902,556. The 1916 sales were distributed 
in the folowing amounts: To Europe, $957,- 
655; North America, $680,380; South America, 
$167,501; Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania, $86,235; Asia, $6504, and Africa, 
$4281. 

CABERA, Manuel Estrada 
See 

Guatemala 

CABLES, Ocean 
See 

Audion cable receiver 
CAIRD, Sir James Key 
Sir James Key Caird, chief backer of the 
Shackleton Antarctic expedition, died at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, Mar 11, aged 79. 

CALHOUN, William James 
William James Calhoun, cx-Minister to 
China, died in Chicago, Sept 19, aged 68 years. 

CALIFORNIA 

See 

Corporations-— California 

Flood s — California 

Im migration * — • Anti- Alien Legislation 
and Litigation— California 
Storm s— California 

“CALIFORNIA” (battleship) 

As a result of the lessons on submarine 
and torpedo attack, taught by the European 
war, a new method of construction was em- 
ployed in the superdreadnought California 
under construction at the Mare Island Yard 


It is understood that the new torpedo and 
mine proof construction is gained largely by 
an improved method of bulkhead building. 
The bulkheads are to be of steel, but less 
rigid than the ordinary type, and resistance 
is said to have been increased 25 to 30 per 
cent 

A clipper bow, instead of the conventional 
navy ram, will distinguish the California and 
’she will have two cage masts bearing fire con- 
trol platforms. Other characteristics are : 

Length over all, 624 feet. 

Breadth, 9s feet. 

Depth, 47 feet 2 inches. 

Mean draught, 30 feet 3 inches. 

Displacement (at this draught), 32,300 tons. 

Speed, 21 knots (12 hours). 

Fuel oil capacity (normal), 1900 tons. 

Crew, 102:2. 

Officers, 58. 

Twelve 14-inch 50-caliber breech-loading rifles. 

Four submerged torpedo tubes. 

Twenty-two 5-inch rapid fire guns. 

Four 6-pounder guns for saluting. 

Two i -pounder guns for boats. 

Four 3-inch anti-aircraft guns. 

One 3 -inch lauding gun. 

Two .30 caliber machine guns. 

The guns of the main battery will be 
mounded in threes, in four heavily armored 
turrets on the ship's centre line. 

Use of electricity on the California begins 
with her main engines, driven with motors 
supplied with current by generators turned 
by steam turbines of 28,900 horse power. 
There will be practically no work done on 
shipboard directly by steam, and the “black 
gang” of tradition, instead of heaving toms 
of coal an hour into ever hungry furnaces, 
will manipulate levers controlling oil burners 
under the boilers. These latter will be the 
usual water tube type, but new methods of 
installation have been devised for practically 
all the California's engine and boiler room 
equipment. 

When Battleship No. 44 was assigned to 
the Mare Island Yard for construction, the 
name California already had been* assigned 
to No. 40, being built at the New York Navy 
) ard. The name of the latter was ordered 
changed to New Mexico, and the California 
assigned ^ to Mare Island, inasmuch as the 
California, it is believed, is destined to be- 
come the flagship of the Pacific fleet. 

The present flagship is the armored cruiser 
San Diego, which was called the California 
until the name was needed by the newly 
authorized battle ships. 


CAMBRIA STEEL CO. 

An unexpected climax to the long-pending 
negotiations to dispose of control in the Cam- 
bria Steel Company developed Feb 7 in of- 
ficial announcement that the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Company had signed an agreement 
to purchase the entire capital stock of the 
Cambria company for a cash price of $81 a 
Far value of the stock was $50 a share. 
As the Cambria Company had 900,000 shares 
outstanding, the purchase would involve $72,- 
000,000 in cash. All stockholders of the Cam- 
bria Company were to get $81 for their hold- 
ings. Payment would be made on and after 
beb 23. A majority of the stock, as repre- 
sented by the W, H. Donner, E. T. Stoles- 
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bury, and J. Leonard Replogle interests, al- 
ready had assented to the sale. 

CAMP, David N. 

Prof. David N. Camp, a prominent Con- 
necticut educator, died, Oct 19, aged 96 years 

CANADA 

With the Canadian people opposed to a 
general election during the war, the Canadian 
House of Commons on Feb 8 passed an ad- 
dress to the British Parliament asking that the 
British North America Act, which is the Con- 
stitution of Canada, be amended to extend the 
term of the present Dominion Parliament for 
one year. 


Premier William M. Hughes of Australia, 
who was in Ottawa on his way to London, was 
sworn in Feb 18 by the Duke of Connaught, 
Governor General, as a member of the Can- 
adian Privy Council. After the ceremony he 
sat with the Canadian Cabinet and discussed 
imperial defense. This was the first occasion 
on which a member of another overseas min- 
istry had been admitted to membership in the 
Dominion Government The action was de- 
signed, it was said, to emphasize the feeling 
of ^ fraternity which existed throughout the 
British Empire. 


Sir Robert Borden, Canadian Premier, in 
reply to despatches received from the British 
Government on assuming the Premiership, re- 
newed, Dec 20, Canada’s pledges to Great 
Britain and declared: 

“We shall indeed tread the path side by side in full 
realization that the sacrifice, however great, is for a 
cause transcending even the interests and destiny of 
our Empire and in supreme confidence that this path 
alone can lead to the ultimate triumph of democracy, 
liberty and civilization.^ 

See also 
Birds 

Borden, Srn Robert Laird 
Coal— Production— Canada 
European war— Losses— -Canada 
Fire Insurance— Canada 
Fires— United States and Canada 
Forest fires — Canada 
Grand Trunk Railway 
Halifax 

Horn, Werner, case 
Prohibition— Canada 
Railroads— Canada 
Rural credits— Canada 
WokEN— In industry— Canada 
Woman suffrage— Canada 

— Army 

Latest recruiting figures, announced Mar 21, 
showed that about 280,000 men had enlisted 
in Canada. Nearly 118,000 were from the 
from the Province of Ontario; 55,000 from 
the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
combined; 30,000 from the Province of Que- 
bec, and 25,000 each from British Columbia, . 
Alberta and the Maritime Provinces. 


The Canadian Parliament ended its session, 
May 18. The speech from the throne stated 
that nearly 170,000 Canadian troops had gone 
overseas and that more than 140,000 were 


undergoing training in Canada. To supoly 
needed reinforcement men had offered them- 
selves in greater numbers during the first 
four months of 1916 than in any similar 
period during the war. 

Gen. Sam Hughes, Minister of Militia, an- 
nounced, July 5, that the order issued two 
weeks before abolishing the kilt as a part of 
the uniform of the Canadian Scottish regi- 
ments had been rescinded. The Scottish 
troops had been found to be less subject to 
pneumonia and lung trouble than other troops, 
a fact which was attributed to the kilt. 

Total enlistments in Canada up to July 15 
numbered 350,657, Ontario leading with 145,- 
195; Quebec had sent 36,890 mem; Maritime 
Provinces, 31,633, and the provinces west of 
Ontario 136,939. 

— Commerce 

Due largely to the war, Canada has become 
a creditor nation. Whereas 1914 showed an 
adverse balance of $50,000,000 in the import 
and export of merchandise, 1915 showed a 
favorable balance of over $240,000,000, gained 
chiefly by an export increase of nearly 50 
per cent. The most distinctive feature of 
Canadian prosperity in 1915 was the bumper 
wheat crop of the northwest provinces, which 
was estimated at about 343,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with a little short of 141,000,000 
busheds in 1914. Oats and barley showed like 
increases. 


A review of changes in the Canadian in- 
dustrial situation and the development of the 
Dominion’s foreign trade during 1915 by Con- 
sul General John G. Foster, stationed at Ot- 
tawa, was issued in Apr by the Department of 
Commerce, indicating a notable recovery from 
the depression which followed immediately 
upon the outbreak of the war. A feature of 
the commercial expansion was the closer re- 
lations with the United States, particularly in 
the increased purchases jn this country and 
the rise of the United States to the position 
of Canada’s banker. The total aggregate trade 
in 1915, exclusive of movements of coin and 
bullion, was $1,104,036,186, as compared with 
$909,634,821 in 1914, an increase of $194,401,- 
365. Merchandise imported for the year was 
valued at $450,547,774, as compared with 
$481,319,309 the previous year. The exports 
of merchandise in 1915 were valued at $653,- 
488,412, compared with $428,315,512 the pre- 
vious year. There was an increase in all 
items under which exports are grouped, ex- 
ceptionally heavv increases being noticeable 
in agricultural produce and in manufactures. 
Where in 1914 the difference between total 
merchandise imports and exports showed an 
adverse trade balance of over $50,000,000, the 
same items in 1913 showed a balance in Can- 
ada’s favor of over $240,000,000. 

The following is a summary of Canada’s 
trade for the calendar year 1915 compared 
with 1914. Movements of coin and bullion 
are included, but as is pointed out in the state- 
ment of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, total trade figures are seriously dis- 
turbed by them, and figures which include 
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coin and bullion should not be taken as an 
indication of the trade of Canada. 

IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Items — 


1914. 

1915. 

Dutiable goods .... 


$302,516,964 

$261,842,173 

Free goods 


178,802,345 

188,705,601 

Total imports 

(mer- 


$450,547,774 

chandise) . . . 


$481,319,309 

Coin and bullion . . 


132,864,585 

21,275,888 

Total imports . 


$614,183,894 

$471,823,662 

Duty collected 


$81,771,651 

$91,907,722 

Items — 

EXPORTS. 

1914- 

19x5- 

Canadian produce: 
The mine 


$53,781,132 

18,659,961 

$61,814,582 

The fisheries 


21,673,415 

The forest 


41,871,383 

68,216,9 72 
127,122,783 

49,779,509 

Animal produce . 


94,513,460 

Agricultural produce . . 

230,644,063 

Manufactures . . . 


69,181,924 

491,699 

151,751,244 

Miscellaneous . . 


3 , 95 ^, 97 ^ 

Total Canadian 
duce 

pro- 

$379,295,854 

$614,129,845 

Foreign produce . . 


49,0x9,658 

39i358,567 

Coin and bullion . . 


19,618,773 

128,337,710 


Total exports $447,934,285 $781,826,133 

The bulk of the imports of merchandise 
into Canada continued to come from the 
United States, and there was an increase of 
$8,500,000 in the receipts of American goods. 
The exports of Canadian merchandise to the 
United States increased by $13,280,000. Great 
Britain continued to take the bulk of Can- 
ada’s exports. Imports of merchandise from 
the United States during 1915 amounted to 
$316,560,996, compared with $308,000,271 for 
1914. There was, on the other hand, a heavy 
falling off in imports from Great Britain, the 
figures for 1914 being $98,625,882 and in 1915, 
$74,290,065. Imports from other countries 
showed a decline of $14,996,443, the figures 
for 1914 and 1915 being, respectively, $74,693,* 
156 and $59,696,713. 

The following table shows the imports into 
and exports from^ Canada, including coin and 
bullion, by countries, for 1914 and 1915: 


000s omitted 

Imports from Exports to 
Country. 1914. 1915. 19x4. *0*5. 

Australia $355 $3,352 $5,656 $6,343 

British Africa . . 419 57 4,519 5,886 

Brit. East Indies. 5,927 7,925 663 939 

British Guiana .. 3,820 4,746 6ox 1,071 

Br. West Indies, 

inch Bermuda. 6,309 5,306 4,578 4,623 

Newfoundland .. 1,171 t,6o6 4,325 4,782 

New Zealand ... 3,652 4, 513 x,p88 3,501 

United Kingdom. 98,628 75,508 184,224 361,486 
Other British ... 2,716 3,685 2,613 1,277 

Argentina 3,693 4,028 603 1,939 

Belgium 2,636 63 3,418 676 

France 10,268 5,9 34 10,155 30,548 

Germany 7,917 130 3,291 x 

Netherlands .... 2,100 1,132 5,545 2,639 

Japan . . 2, 6x6 3,389 1,158 822 

United States* . * 

Merchandise . , 308,000 316,560 184,450 204,708 

Coin & hull.... 133,857 1 6,698 , 19,313 128,327 

Other 21,099 ‘ 1 17,182 10,796 32,247 

Total $614,183 $471,823, $447,934 $781,826 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
in a statement of the import and export trade 
of Canada during the fiscal year ended Mar 
31 showed that the exports exceeded the im- 
ports by over $200,000,000. The imports 
totaled $307,783,000, and the exports of Can- 


adian goods, $741,610,000. The imports for 
1915-16 of $507,783,000 compared with 
$455,446,000 in 1914-15 and with $618, 457," 000 
in 1013-14. They were $110,673,000 less than 
in the twelve months preceding the outbreak 
of the war, when business was on something 
of a boom and conditions generally were en- 
couraging to free expenditures. The imports 
from Great Britain and the United States 


were : 

Great Britain. United States. 

1913-14 $132,070,000 $395,565,000 

1914*15 90,158,000 296,632,000 

1915-16 77,370,ooo _ 370,497,000 

In the export tables, while in 1915-1916 
there was an increase of Canadian merchan- 
dise sent to the United States, the result in 
part of a more liberal tariff policy # on the 
part of the United States, the great increase 
was with Great Britain. The export figures 
for three years were: 

Great Britain. United States, 

1913- 14 $215,253,000 $163,372,000 

1 914- 15 186,668,000 173,320,000 

19x5-16 451,852,000 201,106,000 

Great Britain took over 60 per cent of 

the large volume of exports of 1915-16, and 
the United States 27 per cent. In the matter 
of exports, contrary to the case with im- 
ports, there was a general increase to all 
countries in 1915-16, compared with preced- 

ing years. 

The exports of Canadian merchandise in 
1914-15 and 1915-16 present some suggestive 


comparisons : 

Wheat 

Cartridges 

Iron manufactures 

Flour 

Cheese 

Bacon and pork 

Lumber 

Printing paper 

Gold in quartz 

Oats 

Silver in ore 

Cattle 

Copper, fine 

Wood pulp 

Clothing 

Automobile 

Nickel in matter, etc.,.. 
Explosives 


1914-15. xpis-xb. 


$74,293 

,000 

$172,896,000 

221, 

,000 

73,904,000 

x 4,5 5 5 

,000 

54,663,000 

24,6x0 

,000 

35 767,000 

19,213 

,000 

26,690,000 

14,4x0 

,000 

27,500,000 

26,463, 

,000 

34,806,000 

14,091, 

,000 

*7,974 000 

15,406, 

,000 

16,870,000 

8,961, 

,000 

*4,637,000 

*3,5X6, 

,000 

14,298,000 

9,267, 

000 

x 2,625,000 

6,173, 

,000 

10,818,000 

9,266, 

,000 

*0,376,000 

7,344, 

000 

9,148,000 

2,645, 

,000 

8,897,000 

5>o63, 

,000 

7,7*4,000 

265, 

,090 

7,080,000 


In its July circular the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce says of Canada’s foreign trade for 
the igx 6 fiscal year : 

“In addition to having already sent more 
than 250,000 men to the front, with another 
100,000 now in training, Canada has rendered 
distinguished service to the Empire by ex- 
porting large quantities of material essential 
for the war. Her exports to the United King- 
dom for the fiscal year ending Mar, 1916, 
amounted to $463,081,241, as compared with 
$222,322,766 for the year ending Mar 31, 1014, 
and to all the countries of the Empire were 
$494,554,197, as compared with $246,061,994. 
Her services to the Allies in this regard in- 
creased proportionately greater than to the 
United Kingdom, exports to France being ten 
times greater than before the war, and to 
Italy 15 times greater. Russia is less de- 
pendent upon us for food supplies, but our ex- 
ports of manufactured products to that coun- 
try have increased fivefold within two years. 
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The value of our exports to countries within 
the Empire, to our Allies and to other coun- 
tries, is as follows: 


To — 1916. 1915- 1914. 

Un. Kingdom.. $463, 081, 241 $211,758,863 $222,322,766 
Other parts of 

empire 31,472,956 25,799,841 23,739,228 


Total $494,554,197 $237,558,704 $246,061,994 

Allies — 

France $36,085,813 $14, 595, 70S $3,810,562 

Russia 6,737,152 1,331,191 i,43i>58o 

Italy 10,733,288 1,840,9x0 655,256 

Belgium 334,762 3,259,359 4,819,843 

Japan 998,240 1,037,001 1,589,067 

Portugal 56,726 788,485 55,48 i 

Setbia ..... 12,475 8 1,538 


Total $54,958,456 $22,852,659 $12,363,327 

Un, States. .. .*320,225,080 215,409,326 200,459,373 
Other countries 13,134,769 14,988,188 20,113,234 


Total $882,872,502 $490,808,877 $478,997,928 


*Of this amount $102,310,473 was gold coin. 


In consequence of the shortage of domestic 
production, Canada found it necessary to im- 
port during the 12 months ending with June, 
1916, provisions costing $15,561,000, bread- 
stuffs costing $10,938,000 and vegetables cost- 
ing $2,549,000, a total of nearly $30,000,000 
worth, or all of which the consumer had to 
pay a substantial duty. The increase in the 
importation of provisions for the 12 months 
was nearly $10,000,000 as compared with the 
preceding 12 months. On the other hand, 
exports of cattle increased from $8,702,000 
to $12,505,000, of breadstuffs from $123,851, 
000 to $304,388,000 and of provisions from 
$49,388,000 to $73,210,000. Exports of cheese 
for the 12 months ending with June, 1916, 
totaled $27,731,000, a $6,000,000 increase, and 
of bacon and hams, $31,082,000, a $14,000,000 
increase. 

The growth of temperance was reflected in 
the increased consumption of tea and coffee. 
For the 12 months ending with June, 1916, 
Canada bought tea to the value of $8,557,000 
and coffee to the value of $2,033,000. These 
were increases of $1,133,000 in tea and $379,- 
000 in coffee as compared with the preceding 
12 months. On the other hand, the importa- 
tions of spirits and wines decreased from 
$4,563,000 in 1915 to $3,992,000 in 19x6. 

The percentage of duty collected on tax- 
able imports increased from 26 per cent, in 
1914 to 34 per cent, at the time of writing. 
The report of the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce, published Sept 20, 
showed that exports to Great Britain had 
nearly trebled, while imports from Great 
Britain had fallen off by more than 25 per 
cent. During the 12 months ending June, 
1016, Canada's exports to Great Britain for 
this period totaled $557,909, 000, as compared 
with $209,609,000 for the 12 months ending 
with June, 1914. Imports from Great Britain 
were $90,275,000, as compared with $121,461,- 
000 two years before Canada's favorable bal- 
ance of trade with the mother country for the 
12 months ending last June was $467,634,000. 

Ocean freight rates and the increase of the 
tariff against British imports accounted for 


the falling off in the volume of British goods 
sent to Canada. 

Trade with the United States showed an 
increase in imports from $368,117,000 in 1914 
to $442,088,000 in 1916, and in exports from 
$182,575,000 to $300,440,000. The balance of 
trade for the 12 months ending with June, 
1916, was thus in favor of the United States 
by $141,648,000. 


Exports to the United Kingdom from Canada 
increased more than 100 per cent, in the fiscal 
year 1916. In the year covering the first war 
period, they showed a slight shrinkage, but 
in 1916 they rose from $211,758,863 to $463,- 
081,241. 

Exports to the United States also rose, 
tho to a less extent, the increase being from 
$215,409,326 in 1915 to $320,225,080 in 1916. 
Exports to France rose from $3,810,562 in 1914 
to $14,595,705 in 19x5 and $36,085,813 in 1916. 
Exports to Italy were multiplied more than 
five times. 

Imports from the United Kingdom, which 
touched their maximum In 1913 at $138,749,998, 
dropped in 1916 to $80,108,795. Canada also 
decreased her purchases in the United States 
during the year, the goods imported for con- 
sumption from the United States in 1916 hav- 
ing a value of $398,693,720, a drop of $30,- 
000,000 in round figures. 

The total trade of the country amounted to 
$1,424,949,863, having first passed the billion- 
dollar mark in 19x2-1913. This total is based 
on the returns of goods entered for consump- 
tion and exported. Based on all goods im- 
ported and exported, the grand aggregate is 
$1,447,378,298, the exports being $882,872,502 
and the imports $564,505,796. The percentage 
of duty collected’ on these imports, including 
the war tax, was 19.60. The percentage cost 
of collecting this duty decreased from 04.77 
to 03.65. 

In 1916 an adverse trade balance, which 
stood at 77.38 a few years before, was con- 
verted into a favorable balance of 56.40. 
—Farms for disbanded soldiers 

Sir Thomas G. Shaughnessy, president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, stated Mar 16, 
that 1000 farms for disbanded soldiers would 
be prepared in western Canada by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway so as to be ready for 
occupancy in the spring of 1917. These farms 
would be grouped in colonies with appropriate 
military names, with a central instruction farm 
under a competent agriculturist so that advice 
and instruction might be available for the 
colonists. 

The general principle of preparation 
would be similar to Lord Shaughnessy's pre- 
vious scheme of ready-made farms adopted 
in Australia and New Zealand, and recom- 
mended by Elwood Mead for settlement of 
areas reclaimed by irrigation in western 
United States. 

—Finance 

According to a preliminary compilation 
made at the year-end by the Financial Postj 
Canadian bond^ issues of all classes for 1915 
approximated in the neighborhood of $331,- 
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000,000. An unusual amount of short-term 
financing was indulged in. Favorite periods 
ranged from six months to five years, with a 
preference for one and two-year notes. When 
these loans were made it was, of course, on 
the assumption that it would be cheaper in 
the long run to borrow at current rates for a 
short term and renew later on than to sell 
long-term bonds at prevailing prices. 

Following is a summary of Canadian bond 
issues in 1915, with comparative figures for 
the two years previous (000s omitted) : 


Amount. Canada. U. S. Gt. Brit. 

Government ...$215,314 $85,703 $105,277 $24,333 


Municipal 67,728 25,728 42,000 

Railway 31 065 400 18,500 12,165 

Pub. Ser. Corp. 10.885 300 10,585 

Miscellaneous. . 6,650 650 6,000 


$331,642 $112,781 $182,362 $36,498 

1914 $*57,58 i $ 32,999 $53,944 $170,636 

1913 351.408 45,603 50.720 255,084 

Prices during the year experienced pro- 
nounced fluctuations. In the early months, a 
gradual strengthening movement was • notice- 
able, which extended till about the month of 
May. From then on, under the influence of 
the Canadian loan in New York and the 
Anglo-French loan, the market again slumped, 
reaching unusually low levels just prior to the 
floating of the domestic war loan. Immedi- 
ately thereafter prices again advanced, making 
a substantial recovery during the last month 
‘of the year. Borrowing during the year by 
the Dominion and provincial governments, 
even eliminating from the count the $100,000,- 
000 in war loan, was approximately $30,000,000 
in excess of 1914. A considerable proportion 
of the increase was, of course, due to the 
maturing of short-term notes floated during 
the preceding year, to meet which fresh funds 
had to be secured, but even so the increase in 
the funded debts of the Dominion and the 
provinces during the year was substantial. The 
outstanding feature of government financing 
in 1915 was undoubtedly the shifting of the 
market from London to the United States and 
Canada itself. Whereas of the $85,415,330 
obtained in 1914, $77, 965,330 was secured in 
Great Britain, in 1915 only $24,333,333 of the 
total of $215,314,133 came from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Assuming that $20,000,000 of 
the war loan went to the United States, ap- 
proximately $108,277,500 of the balance was 
absorbed in that country, leaving $85,703,300, 
or an amount equal to the total government 
borrowing of 1914, to be taken up in the do- 
mestic market. 


Heavy taxation of those best able to bear it 
including manufacturers of munitions, was the 
feature of the Dominion war budget intro- 
duced in Parliament Feb 15* 

Finance Minister White announced that the 
Government would tax all abnormal business 
profits for the period from Aug 4, 1914, when 
the war began, to Aug 3, 1917. 

The tax would be 25 per cent of the profits 
of all companies and corporations earning in 
excess of j per cent Upon individuals, firms, 
partnerships and associations the tax was to 
be a quarter of all profits above 10 per cent. 


The taxation would not apply to persons or 
firms whose capital was less than $50,000 ex- 
cept when they were engaged in manufacturing 
war munitions. 

Provisions were made to prevent evasion 
from taxation by stock watering and profit 
delaying. Canadian insurance companies were 
obligated to invest half of the increase of their 
assets in Dominion bonds. British, American 
and other foreign insurance companies doing 
business in Canada would have to deposit with 
the Canadian Government Dominion bonds 
equal to the amount of insurance they had 
written. 

A customs duty of 90 cents a barrel was 
imposed on apples and a duty of half a cent 
on oils and petroleum. 

The Minister estimated an annual revenue 
of $50,000,000 from the new taxes. He said 
that Canada would be able to make advances 
to the British Government for the purchase 
of supplies in the Dominion, and that another 
domestic war loan soon would be floated. 

The amount needed to carry on the war for 
the coming year would be $250,000,000, he 
estimated. 


War expenditures in the Dominion of Can- 
ada for the first eight months of the war 
aggregated $60,000,000, as detailed in the Aud- 
itor General's report to Parliament for the past 
fiscal year, made public Feb 16. 

Some of the details of expenditures point 
out that during the eight months the Govern- 
ment spent $57,174 for special police for the 
Ottawa Government buildings and public 
buildings generally. The Thiel Detective Serv- 
ice with operatives working for the militia 
and justice departments, looking after spies 
and suspicious characters generally, cost nearly 
$28,000, Interment operations cost nearly 
$250,000. Special trains for Ministers on war 
service over $10,000. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway drew over $1,000,000 for transporting 
troops. The Ross Rifle Company got $933,- 
000 for rifles, etc., up to March 31, 1915. The 
total number of new rifles supplied up to that 
time was given as 14,000. The cost of Val- 
cartier Camp, including pay and maintenance, 
of the 35,000 soldiers, during September and 
October, was $2,179,000. 

The Naval Service expenditures totaled $3,- 
096,125, including: $405,000 for the Niohe, $296,- 
000 for the Rainbow , $1,234,000 for the sub- 
marines, on the Pacific Coast, and $378,000 for 
Royal Canadian naval volunteer reserves, and 
coast defense on the Atlantic. 

The Trade and Commerce Department spent 
$3,003,000 for Canada's gift of flour to Eng- 
land. 

Among the larger items of expenditure on 
equipment for the first division are the fol- 
lowing: Ames, Holden Company, Montreal, 
$184,187; Beal Bros., Toronto, $96,906 ; Walter 
Blue, Sherbrooke, $68,567 ; S. H. Borbridge, 
Ottawa, $88,991 ; Boyd, Caldwell, Lanark, 
$129,226; Canadian Rubber Company, Mont- 
real, $183,154; Hugh Carson, Ottawa, $234,257; 
Colts Arms Company, $251,270; Dominion 
Cartridge Company, $171,000; P. W. Ellis 
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Company, Toronto, $140,730; T. Eaton Com- 
pany, Toronto, $75*043; Heney Carriage Com- 
pany, Montreal, $344,941 ; Lamontagne, Limit- 
ed, Montreal, $232,969 ; Mackenzie, Limited, 
Ottawa, $230,193; Penmans, Limited, $120,978; 
Russell Motor Company, $396,132; Ross Rifle 
Company, $933,276; Smart, Woods, Limited, 
$311,220; Stanfields, Limited, $174,120; George 
Sweet, Hamilton, $917,834; Mark Workman, 
Montreal, $1,697,148; Remounts, $2,980,000; 
Bate & Macmahon, ranges at Valcartier, $173,- 
663. 

Changes in the new Canadian war taxation 
measure, making the first accounting period 
Jan 1, 1915, instead of Aug 4, 1914, when the 
war began, and specifying the manner of deal- 
ing with watered stocks and reserves, were 
announced by Finance Minister White, Mar 2. 
The change in the accounting period enabled 
a separation of the payment dates. The first 
of these would be in 1916 and the others in 
1917 and 1918, 

The Finance Minister said that he would 
regard as capital only the actual, unimpaired 
reserves of a company. The difficulty regard- 
ing^ watered stocks would be dealt with by 
taking the cash value of the stocks of the 
companies on Jan 1, 1915, and deducting 
from this the liabilities of the company, thus 
arriving at the basis of taxation. Payment ot 
war taxes to Great Britain or allied coun- 
tries, would be deducted from the payment 
any firm was required to make to the Cana- 
dian Government. 

A new provision regarding non-Canadian 
companies said : 

“The capital employed in the business of a non- 
Canadian company shall be such portion of the 
amount paid up on its capital stock as shall bear 
the same proportion to the amount paid up on its 
entire capital stock as the value of its assets in 
Canada hears to its total assets.” 


Announcement was made Mar 16 that ar- 
rangements had been completed for a loan by 
New York bankers to the Dominion of Can- 
ada of approximately $75,000,000. It was ex- 
pected that the loan would bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, and would run for five, 
ten and fifteen years. 

Canada's new war loan would be for $100,- 
000,000 at 97%, bearing interest at 5 per cent, 
and running for 15 years, it was announced 
at Ottawa, Sept 9. The subscription books 
were opened Sept 12. The Dominion's last 
war loan was $50,000,000, but twice that 
amount was subscribed. The exact date when 
the new bonds would mature was Oct 1, 1931, 
with principal and interest payable in gold, 
the former at the several offices of the As- 
sistant Receivers General thruout Cananda 
and the interest at any Dominion branch of 
the chartered banks. Thru the latter institu- 
tions the subscriptions might be made in in- 
stallments extending over Oct, Nov and Dec. 

It was announced, Sept 24, that the loan 
was oversubscribed by $80,000,000. 

—Food and commodity prices and supply 

Combining to enhance prices of necessaries 
of life had been made an offense by the Cana- 


dian government, it was announced Nov 10. 
Penalties were $5000 fine or two years im- 
prisonment 

The government took action by orders in 
council under the War Measures Act, which 
gives it full powers. Food, clothing, fuel, and 
materials for manufacture are all classed as 
necessaries. 

It was provided that nothing in the new 
law should prevent the combination of work- 
men for their own reasonable protection. The 
law took effect at once. 

— French-Canadian difficulties 

Racial discord, which has always been a 
sinister influence in Dominion politics, was 
announced, Feb 25, as again threatening the 
national solidarity of the Dominion. The agi- 
tation of Ontario French-Canadians against 
the provincial regulations restricting bi-lingual 
teaching in the schools was strikingly illus- 
trated in a combined effort of Ontario French- 
Canadian priests to prevent recruiting for 
the war among their people; in the decision 
of 3000 French citizens of Ottawa to pay no 
taxes until their demands were granted; in 
threats of bloodshed by a prominent bi-lingual 
leader; and in a far-reaching trade boycott 
to support French rights. 


The month of May saw the French^ lan- 
guage agitation emerge from a provincial 
problem into an issue of the gravest national 
significance. It saw Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
abandon the political convictions of a lifetime 
to plead the cause of the bilingualists, thereby 
splitting the Liberal party into racial halves; 
the union of Liberals and Nationalists in the 
Province of Quebec to effect the defeat of 
the Conservatives, who remained loyal to the 
principle of provincial autonomy in the matter 
of language; and the practical cessation of 
enlistment in the Dominion forces among. 
French Canadians. 

The effect on enlistment among French 
Canadians was powerful. Out of a total ot 
330,000 men enlisted up to Apr 15, French 
Canada, with more than a quarter of the 
entire population of the Dominion, had fur- 
nished less than 14,000 men. After nearly two 
years of war the people of French Canada, 
comprising over 2,000,000 of the country's 
population, had only one battalion (the 
Twenty-second) actually on the firing line, 
and not more than three battalions overseas. 

The cause of the agitation was the position 
taken by the government with regard to the 
teaching of French in the schools. This posi- 
tion was the enforcement in the schools of 
the province of what is known as Regulation 
17. This regulation requires English to be 
taught in French or bilingual schools from 
the beginning of the course, and to be the lan- 
guage of communication and instruction after 
the first two years. The removal of French 
from the schools is not and never was pro- 
posed. It may remain the language of com- 
munication and instruction during the first 
two years, and can he retained as such even 
later where circumstances in the judgment 
of the inspectors require it. Moreover, after 
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the first two years, it is in all cases a com- 
pulsory subject in the curriculum to be taught 
for not more than one hour a day. The ultra- 
Protestant and Orange sentiment of Ontario, 
backed curiously enough by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Irish Catholics, demanded that 
the government of the province should not 
recede one step from the position it had 
taken. 

— Immigration 

A report issued in Mar by a commission 
appointed by the Ontario Government to con- 
sider unemployment in the province recom- 
mended the following permanent measures of 
reform ; — 

1. That an Imperial Migration Board be organized 
in London, teprcsenting the British Government the 
Governments of the Dominions and _ such Provinces 
and States in the Dominions as desire to be rcpre- 
sented on the Board — the cost to be borne jointly 
by all Governments concerned. 

2. That the Board be responsible for the distribu- 
tion of complete, impartial and up-to-date informa- 
tion regarding opportunities in the Dominons, the 
demand for labor in the different pursuits, occupa- 
tions and industries, and the facilities and cost of 
transport. 

3. That the co-operation of the Labor Exchanges 
in the United Kingdom, and of the Public Em- 
ployment Bureaus and immigration authorities in the 
Dominions be secured with this in view. 

4. That the Imperial Migration Board be given 
power to require returns and such other information 
as it thinks necessary from agencies and individuals 
in the United Kingdom and the Dominions dealing 
with immigrants. 

5. That the Imperial Migration Board consider the 
whole question of inspection, and report the best 
system to be adopted in the interests of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions and the immigrants them- 
selves 

The report declares that the present system 
of subsidizing booking and shipping agencies 
requires complete revision, as does the regula- 
tion requiring immigrants upon landing to 
possess a minimum sum of money. It urges 
that more adequate provision should be made 
for inspection of immigrants and that ap- 
pointments to positions in the Department of 
Immigration should be determined wholly by 
professional or practical qualifications, It 
also suggests that immigrants upon arrival 
should be provided with printed statements 
in their own language, explaining conditions 
in Canada, the advantages of learning Eng- 
lish, their relations to banks, private and 
public employment agencies, the terms of 
land settlement in Canada, openings for agri- 
cultural labor, possible abuses to which they 
may be subjected and where they should go 
for advice. 

his suggested that settlement on the land 
of time-expired soldiers will be much assisted 
by the pensions of which there is a prospect 

— Manitoba graft case 

True bills were returned by the Grand Jur> 
in the Assizes Court at Winnipeg, Man., 
against Sir Rodman Roblin, former premier 
of that province; George R. Coldwell, and 
James II. Howden, members of the Roblin 
Cabinet, and Thomas Kelly, contractor, then 
being held in Chicago and fighting extradi- 
tion, in connection with the erection of the 
Manitoba Parliament Building. 

The ( hand Jury recorhmended that the trials 
be held in June, 


True bills were found against Sir Rodman 
and Coldwell and Howden on charges of con- 
spiracy to defraud and of attempting to cor- 
rupt and of corrupting witnesses. A true bill 
also was found against Sir Rodman on a 
charge of attempting to destroy and of de- 
stroying public documents. Kelly was charged 
with theft, receiving and obtaining money 
under false pretenses, and perjury. 

Thomas Kelly, the wealthy contractor 
accused of defrauding the Province of Mani- 
toba in the erection of Parliament buildings 
at Winnipeg, was found guilty by a jury in 
Assize Court June 29. Sentence was sus- 
pended pending application for a new trial. 
Summing up for the crown, the prosecutor 
charged that the government had been de- 
frauded of $1,182,562. Kelly, who was not 
represented by counsel at the trial, in a long 
statement to the jury, pleaded for justice, de- 
fending his actions as Parliament House 
builder, and charged that he was being per- 
secuted by the present government. Kelly 
was tried on an indictment containing one 
count of theft, two counts of receiving stolen 
money, securities or other property, and one 
count of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. 

Thomas Kelly, wealthy Winnipeg con- 
tractor, was sentenced in Winnipeg, Nov 18, 
to serve two and a half years in the peniten- 
tiary. Kelly was convicted at the summer as- 
sizes on charges arising from alleged fraudu- 
lent dealings in connection with contracts for 
the Manitoba Parliament Building. The Su- 
preme Court denied recently a motion for a 
new trial. 

—Mountain peaks 

Although there are many peaks in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies still to be measured, a list 
compiled early in Feb by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway showed that the number of those 
known to exceed to , 000 feet thou amounted 
to 150, while of these 47 reach or exceed 
12,000 feet, and one exceeds 13,000 feet. New 
peaks are added' to the list each year, hut, 
owing to the limited number of climbers, the 
work is slow. 


Following is the list : 

Mount Aylmer 

Ayesha Peak 

u Adamant 

Augustine Peak 

“ Aberdeen 

“ Austerity 

“ Assinihome 

..... x 0,364 

10,026 

*0,980 

..... *0,762 

*0,340 

*0,080 

<« 

it 

ti 

a 

n 

Alberta 

Alexandra 

Athabasca 

Baker 

Balfour 

Biddle 

* 5}>$®0 

**,650 

« . * * * * * ,300 

10,44* 

..... 10,73* 

** 

Bident 

***** J* W 

l 

Ball 

Benny 

Beaver 

* * • * * * W j A V 

..... 10,825 

*0,205 

„ „ . _ t A ft A A 

a 

Bonnet Peak 

Bess 

..... 10,290 

... t A. 

4 * 

Bush Peak 

Brazean 

..... 10.800 

1 i 

Bryce 

* * * * * * Mi 

it 

tt 

Boulder 

Bruce * 

Collie 

• . • > • 1 * ,000 

..... *0,558 

..... *1,000 
***** f ft ¥ Iff 

t* 

.Cathedral 

*«> 4 S 4 
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Cathedral Crags . . 
Chancellor Peak . 
Cyprian Peak . 

Mount Carnes 

“ Cline 

** Columbia 

“ Coleman 

44 Chaba 

“ Daly 

44 Douglas N. Tower. 

4 Douglas S. Tower. . 

44 Deltaform 

“ Duncan 

“ Dent 

Diadem Peak 

Douglas Peak 

44 Duplex 

“ Delphm e 

Eiffel Peak 

“ Ego 

44 Ethelbert 

44 Earl Grey 

Fleming Peak .... 

44 Fox 

Fenz Peak 

44 Freshfield 

Forbes 

“ Farnham Tower . . 

44 Farnham 

4 4 Gordon 

44 Goodsir N. Tower. 
Goodsir S. Tower. . 

Grand Peak 

“ Grand 

44 Gothics 

44 Geikie 

44 Hector 

44 Iiabel 

Haddo Peak 

44 Huber 

44 Hun gab ee 

Danbury Peak 

44 Helmet 

44 Hermit 

Ilasler Peak 

44 Ilolway 

Dowse Peak 

llowser Peak 

44 Iconoclast 

44 Jumbo 

44 Kilpatrick 

44 Kmc hi 

44 Kaugman 

44 Lausscdat 

44 Lelroy 

44 Longstaff 

44 Lynx 

44 Lyell 

Lumet Peak 

44 Mummery 

Michel Peak , . . . 

44 Moloch 

44 Murchison 

41 Monument 

44 Misty 

44 McConnell 

44 Noyes 

44 Nelson 

44 Neptauk 

44 Olive 

44 Owen 

44 Odary 

Observation Peak . 

Pika Peak 

Ptarmigan Peak . . . 

Pope's Peak 

Pinnacle 

Purity 

Pyramid 

Pilkington 

Quadra 

Richardson 

Rogers 

Robson 

Resplendant 

Stephen 

Storm 

Swiss Peak 

Sir Donald 

Selwyn 

Sugarloaf 

Sir Sandford 


10,073 
10,751 
10,712 
10,000 
11,000 
12,500 
11,000 
10,300 
10,332 
IX, 015 
11,220 
IX , 225 

10,582 
ro,ooo 
r 1,600 

11.700 
10,000 
11,076 
10,062 
10,000 

10.470 

10.300 
10,371 
10,572 
10,982 

11.000 

12.000 
11,000 
11,342 
10,338 
11,555 
11,676 

X0,2l6 

10,832 
10,650 
1 1,000 
11,125 
10,361 

10,073 

11,041 

11,447 

10,267 
10,287 
10,194 
ii,H3 
10,002 
10,900 
r 0 ,QQ 0 
10,646 
1 1,217 
10,624 
I 1,000 

r 0,200 
10,015 
r 1,220 
10,530 

10.471 

1 1,500 
10,200 
10,908 
10,084 
10,198 

11.300 
ro,ooo 
10,050 
10,000 
10,000 
10,772 
10,607 
10,260 
to, i x8 
10,165 
10,204 

10,115 

10,060 

10,360 

10,062 

10,457 

10.700 
10,000 
10,000 
10,1 15 
10,536 
13,068 
U,t 73 
10,485 
10,809 


1 1,013 
10,732 
11,500 


44 Sorcerer 

“ Sarbach 

44 Stewart 

Stutfield Peak 

Stutfield Park 

4 Thompson 

44 The President 

44 The Vice-President 

44 Temple 

“ Trunda Peaks 

44 Trident 

“ The Twins 

The Dome 

44 Toby 

44 Victoria 

44 Vaux 

44 Whitehorn 

44 Walker 

“ Wilson 


10,410 
10,700 
10,000 
11,400 
1 1,400 
10,109 
10,287 
10,049 
11,626 

10.000 
10,002 
11,800 
1 1,600 
10,536 
1L355 
10,881 

IX,10I 

10,000 

11.000 


— Parliament buildings, Fire 
Canada’s historic and beautiful Parliament 
buildings at Ottawa, erected from 1859 to 1865 
at a cost of more than $5,000,000, were de- 
stroyed Feb 3 by a fire believed to be of in- 
cendiary origin. Seven lives were lost, in- 
cluding those of B. B. Law, M. P. for Yar- 
mouth, and J. D. Laplante, deputy clerk of the 
House of Commons. The following day three 
attempts were made to destroy Victoria bridge 
across the St. Lawrence at Montreal. An in- 
quiry to determine the cause of the fire was 
begun at Ottawa Feb 10. Canadians generally 
believed that German sympathizers set the 
blaze, either by a bomb or by spreading an 
inflammable liquid. 


Commissioners appointed to examine into 
the cause of the fire which destroyed the 
Parliament buildings, Feb 3, reported, May 15, 
that circumstances led to “a strong suspicion 
of incendiarism” but that evidence was lack- 
ing. 

— Politics and government 

It was announced June 27 that Victor 
Christian William Cavendish, ninth Duke of 
Devonshire, would succeed the Duke of Con- 
naught as Governor-General of Canada. 


Within a few hours after his arrival at 
Halifax, N. S., Nov 11, from England on a 
British warship, the Duke of Devonshire was 
installed and took the oath of office as Can- 
ada’s new Governor General. The ceremony 
took place in the Legislative Council Chamber 
before a great assemblage of government, mil- 
itary, and naval officers and invited guests. 
The oath was administered by . Sir Louis 
Davies. 

As the culmination of long continued and 
.steadily increasing friction between the Min- 
ister of Militia and Defense and his Cabinet 
colleagues over questions of appointments, 
patronage, political expediency, and joint Min- 
isterial responsibility, General Hughes, Nov 13, 
acceded to Premier Borden’s request that his 
resignation lie tendered. 

No new Minister of Militia and Defense 
was appointed to succeed General Hughes; 
Premier Borden aided by F. B. McCurdy, 
Secretary to the Minister of Militia and De- 
fense, planned to administer the Militia De- 
partment. The formal announcement by the 
government of General Hughes’s resignation 
reads in part: 
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“The retirement of Sir Sam Hughes is in part 
the outcome of the establishment of the Ministry 
of Overseas Forces and in part is due to assump- 
tion by Sir Sam of powers which in the judgment of 
the Prime Minister can be exercised only by the 
government as a whole. It is anticipated that the 
correspondence which brought about the request for 
the Minister’s resignation will be made public imme- 
diately. It must lirst be submitted to the Governor- 
General." 

The correspondence which culminated in the 
retirement of General Sir Sam Hughes was 
made public, Nov 14, at the request of the 
ex-Minister of Militia. It showed that the 
rock up-on which the Cabinet split was the 
establishment of a Canadian Overseas De- 
partment of Militia in London, and the ap- 
pointment of Sir George Perley as head 
of it. General Hughes thought such a de- 
partment unnecessary, and he objected par- 
ticularly to the appointment of Perley. He 
insisted that Sir Max Aitken should be the 
Overseas Militia Minister, but Sir Robert 
Borden refused to heed this suggestion. This 
difference led to a series of conflicts over 
appointments and the handling of supplies 
and troops, and eventually to his retirement 
from the Ministry. 

— Pro-German activities 

Charles Respa was convicted of dynamit- 
ing Canadian buildings by a jury at Sandwich, 
Ont., Mar 7 and was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. The jury was out 15 minutes. 

Respa was convicted on three charges, dy- 
namiting the Peabody Overall Factory at 
Walkerville, June 21, 1915, conspiracy with 
Albert Kaltschmidt of Detroit, to blow up 
the Windsor Armory and placing a bomb 
under the Windsor Armory. 

Judge Falconbridge, in passing sentence, 
said he knew of no reason why clemency 
should be granted. He stated that 200 persons 
would probably have been killed in the ar- 
mory had the bomb exploded. 

See also 

Horn, Werner, Case 
— Travel and discovery 

In approximate figures, 850,000 square miles, 
or one-quarter of the total area of continental 
Canada is unexplored country, says The Geo- 
graphical Review for October, One of the 
largest of the unexplored “blocks*' was the 
eastern portion of the territory between Lakes 
Athabaska and Great Slave. The Canadian 
Geological Survey published in 1916 the report 
of a reconnaissance made across it in 1914 
(Charles Camsell : An Exploration of the 
Tazin and Taltson Rivers, North West Ter- 
ritories, Geol Survey of Canada Memoir 84, 
Ottawa, 1916). Before this the only written 
record of the region was that by Samuel 
Hearne, who passed thru in 1*772 on his return 
journey from the successful trip to the Cop- 
permine River. 

The region, comprised largely by the basin 
of the Taltson River, is typical Laurentian 
Plateau country. Travel in summer is possible 
only by canoe. During the journey down the 
Taltson and Tazin rivers the Survey party 
had to make forty portages and run “dozens 
of rapids.” Bare rock surface exhibiting signs 
of intense glaciation is everywhere the char- 


acteristic feature. The only considerable area 
of sedimentary material is^ found _ towards 
the mouth of the Taltson River, which there 
cuts thru an ancient delta of the Slave River. 
On the west the region borders the great high- 
way to the Mackenzie^ but its lack of natural 
resources have closed it to interest in the past 
and will probably continue to do so in. the 
future. Timber is small and stunted, agricul- 
ture is precluded by the absence of soil; and, 
tho the waters abound in fish, game is scarce 
save during the southward migration of the 
caribou. The mineral possibilities arc un- 
known. The small Indian population belongs 
to two tribes of Athabaskan linguistic stock — 
the Caribou Haters branch of the Chipewyans, 
and the Dogribs, The latter appear to have 
absorbed or dispossessed the former inhabi- 
tants, the Yellow Knives, or Copper Indians. 
The movements of this nomadic population 
embrace a summer visit to one or another of 
the trading posts — Fort Smith, Fond du Lac, 
Chapewyan, or Resolution — for the receipt of 
the annual government grant ; an autumn 
gathering about the headwaters of the Taltson 
to hunt the southward-migrating caribou on 
the southwestern fringe of the Barren 
Grounds; and a winter return to the trading 
posts at Christmas and Easter to take part in 
•the religious festivals, for all the natives now 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 

— War fraud inquiry 

Announcement was made in the Canadian 
House of Commons by the Prime Minister 
Mar 30 that the government would create a 
royal commission to investigate the charges 
made by G. W. Kyte, a member of Parlia- 
ment, that middlemen's profits aggregating 
$1,500,000 were gained through the award- 
ing of contracts by the Canadian Shell Com- 
mittee. 

Sir William Meredith, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, and Justice Duff 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, were to be 
two of the commissioners. A third commis- 
sioner was yet to be named by the government, 
and a fourth by Sir Wilfred Lauder. The 
scope of the commission would be restricted 
to the fuse contracts entered into between 
the Shell Committee, the International Fuse 
Company, and the American Ammunition 
Company. Those were the concerns Mr. Kyte 
said Colonel Wesley Allison, associated with 
B. F. Yoakum, an American railroad financier, 
and Eugene Lignant.i were connected with, 
and. through which the profits were obtained. 

Sir Robert Borden also announced that, at 
his request, Sir Sam Hughes, Minister of 
Militia, was coming back to Canada from 
England to tell the commission what he knew 
about the fuse contracts. In a cabled reply 
to Premier Borden, Gen. Hughes said; 

“Please state to Parliament on my behalf 
that I have no improper connection with 
contracts referred to or any other contracts. 
If any suggestion to the contrary is made 1 
respectfully demand full investigation, I 
shall sail on first available boat" 

— War fraud inquiry 

The demand of Sir Wilfrid Lauder, oppo- 
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sition leader, for investigation by Parliament- 
ar3^ committee of all purchases and contracts 
of the Canadian Shell Committee was voted 
down in the Canadian House of Commons 
Apr 4. The Government’s majority was re- 
duced to thirty-eight, four of its followers 
voting with the Laurier forces and a number 
absenting themselves from the division. The 
vote was to have been taken a week before, 
but when the Government announced there 
would be no investigation except of charges 
made by G. W. Kyte, involving the Canadian 
Shell Committee, Minister of Militia Sir Sam 
Hughes, Colonel J. Wesley Allison, E. B. Cad- 
well, B. F. Yoakum and E. W. B as sick, it sur- 
prised the Government's supporters. The di- 
vision was deferred and the Government ap- 
pointed two judges to investigate the charges 
made by Mr. Kyte and any other phase of 
the Shell Committee’s business that the Gov- 
ernment might want to investigate. The mi- 
nority, Apr 4, expressed objections of Lib- 
eral members and four striking Conservative 
members to limiting the investigation to a 
small portion of the business let by the shell 
committee. 

General Sir Sam Hughes made his defense 
before the Canadian Parliament, Apr 18, of 
the charges against the Canadian Shell Com- 
mittee. 1110 Minister’s declaration was an 
absolute disavowal of the allegations and a 
challenge for full^ inquiry. He declared that 
he would not resign and that he had passed 
his department over to the Prime Minister 
for administration during the inquiry. 

The Government, Apr 26, began its inquiry 
which was conducted by a royal commission 
consisting of Sir William Meredith of Tor- 
onto and Justice Duff of the Federal Supreme 
Court. 

Explanation by Colonel David Carnegie, 
ordnance adviser of the Imperial Munitions 
Board, why Canadian firms were ignored and 
$27,000,000 worth of fuse contracts given to 
manufacturers in the United States, were 
given at the May 2 session of the Meredith- 
Duff Royal Commission. Two reasons were 
given by Colonel Carnegie for the awarding 
of contracts in the United States. 

The first was that he did not believe a 
Canadian company was “fit or competent” or 
could deliver the supplies “in time” ; the 
second was the urgency of getting the fuses 
and the belief they would be promptly de- 
livered by the New York concerns. Colonel 
Carnegie admitted his confidence in the Amer- 
ican companies had not been justified and 
that the deliveries at the end of ten months 
were very small. 

Benjamin Franklin Yoakum, of New York, 
a partner in the American Ammunition Com- 
pany which obtained a large order from the 
Canadian Shell Committee, testified, May 12. 
Subsequent to the contract being signed in 
Ottawa he entered into an agreement, he said, 
with E, V. Cadwell and E. W. Bassick where- 
by 40 cents a fuse, or $1,000,000, was to be 
divided between the three “on the delivery 
of the fuses.” Mr. Yoakum’s share was to 
be $475,000, and be testified that half this 


amount was to go to Colonel J. Wesley Alli- 
son. whof-e share amounted to $197,000 after 
certain deductions. Allison, in turn, assigned 
part of his interest to other persons. 

General Sir Sam Hughes, Minister of 
Militia, was a friend and sponsor for Colonel 
Allison, and awarded fuse contracts to the 
American company through him. 

Allison subsequently admitted that he was 
to receive half of the $475,000 commission 
cn the Canadian time fuse contract. The 
name of Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett, former 
British consul at New York, was brought into 
the inquiry by Allison, May 19. Gen. Hughes 
made sensational charges against Sir Cour- 
tenay Walter Bennett, May 30. It had been 
stated by several previous witnesses for the 
opposition that Sir Courtenay had on several 
occasions warned the Canadian Government 
that there was considerable graft and rake-offs 
in connection with contracts which the Shell 
Committee proposed to let and which were 
subsequently let to American firms. It was 
stated that the British consul had recom- 
mended other firms, which offered to manu- 
facture Juses more cheaply, but that for some 
unexplained reason they were not given con- 
tracts. Gen. Hughes declared: “I investigated 
the Courtenay Bennett outfit. It was a fake 
scheme run by people in the pay of Germany, 
and there are other interesting facts in con- 
nection with him that can be brought out.” 

Counsel for Minister of Militia Hughes 
completed their arguments June 8, and main- 
tained the minister had been absolutely freed 
of any complicity in the alleged “rake-offs.” 

Sir Sam Hughes, Minister of Militia, was 
held, July 21, by the Meredith-Duff Royal 
Commission innocent of responsibility for the 
negotiation of government fuse contracts with 
American munitions manufacturers from 
which they were alleged to have unduly 
profited. 

Dealing with General Hughes, the judgment 
stated that he “had nothing to do with the 
making of the contracts and, as far as evi- 
dence appears, knew nothing of the transac- 
tions being entered into.” 

The commission made severe criticism of 
Colonel J. Wesley Allison, and restricted criti- 
cism of Colonel David Carnegie, whose in- 
tegrity, however, was not impugned. 

The commission found that Colonel J. Wes- 
ley Allison, a friend of the Minister of Mili- 
tia, and alleged to have been one of those 
who divided the profits, “was instrumental in 
bringing about a contract in which he was 
pecuniarily interested.” The judgment held 
that this he did* “while professing to be acting 
as a friend of General Hughes” and “solely 
out of friendship for him,” but found that 
he had no expectation or intention of receiv- 
ing any remuneration for his services.” 

“If we accepted Allison’s statement," the judgment 
continued, “we would have been bound to say that 
his conduct in taking benefit of the agreement as 
to commission without informing General Hughes and 
the committee, could not either be justified or ex- 
cused." 

“Apart from the Allison commission there is no 
evidence that any commission, reward or remunera- 
tion for obtaining or assisting in obtaining the con- 
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tract which was enteied into with the American 
Ammunition Company, was promised or paid to any 
one, and so far as appears from the evidence, no 
person, except the company and its shareholders, has 
been or is entitled to any interest in the contract 
or in the profits or prospective profits under it.” 

The commission mentions the agreement of Feb, 
1915, by which Allison and Benjamin F. Yoakum, 
American financier and railroad magnate, agreed to 
divide the profits of whatever munition business .Alli- 
son might bring into Yoakum. “The transaction,” 
said the finding, “was but the carrying out of what 
is the common practice of promoters. But . for 
Allison's connection with Yoakum and the position 
Allison occupied in relation to General Hughes and 
the Shell Committee, the transaction would have been 
a matter which concerned only the parties to it and 
persons who should become shareholders in the com- 
pany.” 

The allegation that the two American concerns 
which received the contracts were “mushroom” en- 
terprises the commissioners maintained was not well 
founded on account of the substantial financial back- 
ing of their promoters. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

See 

“Connaught” tunnel 
CANAL ZONE 

A recent issue of the Official Postal Guide 
points out some very frequent and confusing 
errors made by the general public in address- 
ing mail matter to the Canal Zone. 

The following named offices, it says, in the 
Canal Zone are authorized to transact money 
order business: Ancon, Balboa, Balboa 
Heights, Corozal, Cristobal, Culebra, Empire, 
Gatun, Las Cascadas, Paraiso, Pedro' Miguel. 

The name of the office should be given as 
“Ancon, Canal Zone,” or “Paraiso, Canal 
Zone,” or any other office there as the case 
may be, and not as “Ancon, Isthmus of Pana- 
ma,” or “Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama,” or 
“Ancon, Panama, Canal Zone.” There is no 
post office in the Canal Zone named “Colon” : 
this office is located in the Republic of Pana- 
ma. Orders intended for payment to persons 
residing at Colon, Republic of Panama, should 
be drawn on “Cristobal, Canal Zone,” which 
adjoins it. Orders intended for persons re- 
siding in the city of Panama, Republic of 
Panama, should be drawn on “Ancon, Canal 
Zone,” which adjoins it 
— Politics and government 

Major-Gen. George W. Gocthals announced 
May 11 that he would resign June I as 
Governor-General of the Canal Zone, 

CANALS 

See 

Barge canal — New York State 
Rhone canal 

Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal 
Trolpastta Canal 

CANCER 

A gift of $100,000 for cancer research from 
the estate of Emil C. Bundy, of New York, 
was announced June 5 by the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University, Part of the amount was 
to he used for research in medicine and 
surgery or allied sciences. 

See also 
Autolysin 
Death— Causes 
Halloran, Mrs. Mary A. 


— In plants 

Erwin F. Smith, of the Laboratory of Plant 
Pathology, gives in Science , June 23, further 
evidence that crown gall in plants is cancer. 
He holds that cancer m plants, because of 
its variable form and its bacteriological ori- 
gin, offers strong presumptive evidence of the 
essential unity of the various forms of cancer 
occuring in man and in animals. 

Tumors occur in both animals and plants. 
They are divided into two well-marked groups 
— benign and malignant tumors (or cancer) — 
benign tumors sometimes becoming malignant. 
Although little is known of the cause of can- 
cer, the majority of workers hold that it is 
not of parasitic origin. With this view Mr. 
Smith disagrees. He believes that the four 
leading types of cancer— viz: (1) sarcomas, 
(2) carcinomas, cancer proper, (3) mixed 
tumors, and (4) embryonal teratomas or 
embryomas are all to be found in plants, par- 
ticularly (1) and (4), and states that he has 
recently produced the fourth type in plants. 

After reviewing and answering the various 
objections to the parasitic theory, Mr. Smith 
gives details of his more recent discoveries. 
He declares that experiments show that the 
rapid growth and early decay of cancers in 
man, and the common occurrence of atrophy 
and cachexia, also occur in plants and that 
secondary infections due to other organisms 
are also as common and disastrous in crown 
gall as in cancer in man. He reports the dis- 
covery of examples of infiltration and of 
tumor cells which had become more embryonic 
than the tissue out of which they developed 
and had lost their polarity. This is exactly 
what occurs in cancer in man. 

Mr. Smith's “further evidence,” relates 
chiefly to the fourth type of cancer, embryomas 
and consists in the discovery of an entirely 
new *vpe of plant tumor due to the crown 
gall organism, in which, tumor there are not 
only ordinary cancerous cells of the common 
crown gall organism ( Bacterium tume facicas) 
but also fragments of leafy shoots and 
of other young organs, thus making the tumor 
correspond to the fourth type of cancer in 
man. Mr. Smith produced these tumors with 
the bacteriological organism cultured from the 
crown gall. He believes that he has also pro- 
duced mixed tumors, type (3), but in this 
case the evidence is not so complete. To 
return to the embryomas, Mr. Smith has dis- 
covered during the past winter that when the 
crown gall organism (Bacterium tume-faciens) 
is introduced into the vicinity of dormant 
buds on growing plants, atypical teratoid tu- 
mors are produced quite regularly. Secondary 
tumors are also seen both in stems and in 
leaves connected with the primary tumor by 
a tumor strand, moreover, teratomas can be 
produced in the leaves of tobacco plants where 
no dormant buds are known to exist. 

Since the teratoids in plants are essentially 
like the embryonal teratomas in animals, Mr, 
Smith believes that they have the same origin. 
To account for embryonal teratomas, Mr. 
Smith offers the theory that certain cells 
or groups of cells carry the potentiality of 
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the whole organism, which potentiality only 
comes into action when the physiological con- 
trol is disturbed or destroyed. Life must have 
begun so in unicellular plants and animals, 
and in the case of the multicellular, there are 
many facts respecting the regeneration of lost 
parts which coincide with this view. 

CANNING 

See 

Asparagus — Canned 

Tuna fish— Floating cannery 

CANNON, James Graham 
James G. Cannon, ex-president of the Fourth 
National Bank, New York, died at Golden's 
Bridge, N. Y., July 5. He was born in 1858. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Arizona 

Capital punishment was abolished, Nov 7, by 
a majority of 152 votes. 

CARBOLIC ACID 
— Production 

United States 

It was estimated in Apr that American 
plants were turning out this product at the 
rate of from 800 to 1000 tons a month. There 
were at the time of writing upward of a dozen 
concerns in this country engaged in making 
carbolic acid. Part of the production was di- 
rectly converted into picric by these com- 
panies, while another large share was sold 
to other explosive manufacturers. This 
meant that only a small proportion reached 
the market, where it was available to ordi- 
nary consumers. 

The price of carbolic acid on July 25, 1914, and on 
the first of each month since then, starting with 
Sept, 1914. follows: 1914— -July 25, 7 $6 c.; Sept. 1, 
50c.; Oct. 1, 40c.; Nov, 1, 32c.; Dec. 1, 46c. 1915 — 

Tan. t, 50c.; Feb, 1, $1; Mar. 1, $1.10; April 1, $1.15; 
May x, $1.25; June x, $1,40; July x, $1.40; Aug. x, 
$1,40; Sept. 1, $1.40; Oct. t, Si.ss ; Nov. 1, $1.60; 
Dec, 1, $1.75. 1 9 1 0 — Jan. 1, $1.45 ; Feb. x, $1.40; 
Mar. r, $1.25; Apr. r, $1.10. 

CARD, Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Cozzens 
Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Cozzens Card, U. S. N., 
retired, died at Washington, D. C., Feb 14, in 
his ninety-second year. 

CARDENAS, Adam 

Dr, Adam Cardenas, head of the Conserva- 
tive party and President of Nicaragua from 
1882 to 1886, died at San Juan del Sur, Nica- 
ragua, July 13. 

Dr. Cardenas had played a prominent part 
in the stormy politics of Nicaragua for the 
past 40 years. In 1909 he organized a revolu- 
tionary expedition against President Zelaya 
from Costa Rica. He was defeated and fled 
from the country, but returned after the fall 
of the so-called ^Dictator of Central America/' 
He supported President Estrada and was 
elected President of the Nicaraguan Congress 
in 1911. 

CARDINALS 

See 

Roman Catholic Church 
Vatican 


CARNEGIE, Andrew 

It became known Oct 30 that Andrew Car- 
negie had purchased from S. P. Shotter, of 
Savannah, Ga., the Shadowbrook estate, in 
Lenox, and would occupy it as a summer 
home. The transaction was said to involve 
over $400,000. Shadowbrook was built twenty 
years before by the late Anson Phelps Stokes, 
and is the second largest private residence in 
America. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR , THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, which since its founding:, 
in 1906, had paid out $4,225,000 in pensions 
to aged professors, declared in its bulletin of 
July 2 that its pension scheme had been found 
‘‘unsound," and suggested that it be aban- 
doned. As a substitute for the present scheme 
— the most extensive of its kind ever at- 
tempted in the educational field — the founda- 
tion planned to go into the practical insurance 
business, offering teachers a system of term 
insurance, followed by an annuity for life, 
accumulated by actual financial deposits made 
by the teacher and his institution. 

The new insurance and annuities were to 
be offered at cost, and to be handled by an 
agency controlled by the foundation, incor- 
porated under the laws of New York and 
under the supervision of the State Insurance 
Department. The agency was to be known as 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation. It was to have a paid up surplus to 
insure its stability, and a moderate share of 
its capital stock was to be owned by the foun- 
dation. It was to be a strict business organiza- 
tion, collecting its deposits and paying out its 
dividends as an ordinary insurance company, 
but presumably conducted with more benefit 
to its clients. 

The entire administrative expense were to 
be paid by the foundation, which expected to 
use its entire income to develop the new sys- 
tem. Each client would have a contract 
guaranteeing definite benefits. Liberal interest 
was to be paid on all deposits. 

Pensions amounting to $687,000 were paid 
to 331 college and university professors and 
127 widows of professors in 1915, by the Car- 
negie Foundation, according to the annual re- 
port made public Nov 15. The report showed 
that the general endowment of the founda- 
tion was $13,000,000, the accumulated surplus 
$1,299,000, and the income for the current year 
$800,000. The Treasurer’s report showed 
that during the eleven years of the founda- 
tion’s life 553 professors and 152 widows, 
representing seventy-three institutions asso- 
ciated with the foundation had received bene- 
fits aggregating $4,129,000. 

President William Frederick Slocum, of 
Colorado College was re-elected Chairman; 
President Arthur Twining Hadley of Yale, 
Vice Chairman, and President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, Sec- 
retary of the Board. Frank A. Vanderlip and 
Robert A. Franks were re-elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
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The proposed plan for making the pension 
system contributory was referred to a com- 
mittee comprising Chairman Slocum, Henry 
Smith Pritchett, President of the foundation; 
Sir William Peterson, President of McGill 
University; President Charles Richard Van 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin, Presi- 
dent Abbott Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, 
and Chancellor Samuel Black McCormick of 
the University of Pittsburgh. This plan, if 
adopted, would admit many additional teach- 
ers to the benefits of the fund. 

See also 

Teachers’ pensions 

CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission, Jan 19, seven- 
teen acts of heroism were recognized. In 
four cases silver medals were awarded ; in 
thirteen cases bronze medals. Nine of the 
heroes lost their lives, and to the dependents 
of four of these, pensions aggregating $1920 
a year were granted; to the dependents of 
four of the others who lost their lives, sums 
totaling $3000, to be applied, subject to the 
direction of the commission, in various ways, 
were granted. In addition to these money 
grants, in one case the sum of $2000 was 
appropriated for educational purposes, pay- 
ments to be made as needed and approved; 
and in six cases awards aggregating $4500 
were made for other worthy purposes. 
Payments in these cases would not be made 
until the beneficiaries’ plans for the use 
of the awards had been approved by the 
commmission. The officers of the commis- 
sion were re-elected. The following new 
members were elected : George L. Peck, fourth 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Judge J. J. Miller; Homer D. 
Williams, president of the Carnegie Steel 
Company; and W. L. P. Shriver, a banker, all 
of Pittsburgh. 


The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, at 
its spring meeting, Apr 28, recognized fifty- 
two acts of heroism in various parts of the 
country. In eleven cases silver medals were 
awarded, and in forty-one cases bronze med- 
als. Nineteen of the heroes lost their lives, 
and to the dependents of ten of these, pen- 
sions aggregating $6,060 a year were granted, 
and to the dependents of eight of the others 
who lost their lives sums totaling $6,000, to 
be applied, subject > to the direction of the 
commission, in various ways, were granted. 
In addition to these money grants, in three 
cases sums aggregating $6,000 were appro- 
priated for educational purposes, payments to 
be made as needed and approved, and in twen- 
ty-four cases awards aggregating $20,000 were 
made for other worthy purposes. Payments 
in these cases were not to be made until the 
beneficiaries’ plans for the use of the awards 
had been approved by the commission. 

CARNEGIE STEEL CO. 

See 

Strikes— “Steel strike, Youngstown, O. 


CAROLINE REST, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

The will of George H. S. Schrader, the 
millionaire brass founder, who died at sea 
Nov 15, 1915, filed at White Plains, N. Y., 
June 6, left his entire estate, valued^ at $3,- 
000,000, to the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, to be 
used for the benefit of Caroline Rest, a home 
for convalescent women, founded by him at 
Hartsdale, his former summer home. 

CARR, J. W. Comyns 

J. W. Comyns Carr, the British critic and 
dramatist, died in London, Dec 13. He was 
born in 1849. 

CARTER, James M, 

See 

Prisons — New York State 

CARUSO, Enrico 

Enrico Caruso had signed a contract it 
became known, Sept 13, to sing 30 times in 
opera in Buenos Ayres for $200,000. This is 
probably the largest amount ever paid an 
opera singer for a season's work. 

CARVAJAL, Federico Henriquez 

See 

Santo Domingo 

CASASUS, Joaquin D. 

Joaquin D. Casasus, Ambassador from Mex- 
ico to the United States during the administra- 
tion of Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, died in 
New York City Feb 25. 

CASEMENT, Sir Roger 

On Apr 21, conveyed by a German* sub- 
marine, Sir Roger Casement with two Irish 
confederates, landed from a rowboat on Cur- 
rahanc strand, and was made prisoner by 
British officials. The submarine had been ac- 
companied by a iroo ton steamer loaded with 
rifles, machine guns and ammunition, to aid 
in carrying out a carefully planned revolution 
in Ireland. The ship was sunk with her cargo 
and the crew of twenty-two Germans were 
also made prisoners. 

Satisfaction at the capture of Sir Roger was 
mingled with regret at the termination of 
what previous to his alleged activities with 
the Germans had been a brilliant career, use- 
ful both to humanity and his own country. 

Born in Ireland in Sept, 1864, he passed his 
youth in obscurity, hut early showed an apti- 
tude for diplomatic service. Beginning in 
1895, he was successively consul at Lorenzo 
Marquez and for the Portuguese possessions 
in West Africa south of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Afterward he was consul in the Gaboon and 
from 1898 to 1005 in the Congo Free State. 
He was consul in Santos in 1906 and was ap- 
pointed consul to Hayti and San Domingo in 
1907, but did not qualify. He was consul at 
Para, Peru, in roo8 and 1009. His work in 
suppressing atrocities in the Congo Free State 
and m the Putomayo district in Peru con- 
stitute the brightest chapters in his career. 
At the risk of his life he effectually ended 
the brutal practice of scourging natives cm- 
ployed in the rubber trade, and for this he re- 
ceived the commendation of the entire civil- 
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ized world. From 1909 to 1913 he was Con- 
sul General at Rio Janeiro. He was created 
a Knight in 1911. Thereafter he became the 
leader of the separatist party in Ireland. Sir 
Roger was in the United States in the summer 
of 1914, a few weeks before the European 
war began. He made speeches in many cities 
for home rule in Ireland, and was in Phila- 
delphia in July when four Irishmen were 
killed and many wounded near Dublin in a 
riot following the seizure by the government 
of arms intended for the volunteers. In many 
American cities he denounced this govern- 
mental act as “lawless violence.” 

Soon after the war began he returned to 
Ireland, where he displayed great activity in 
his leadership of the Irish Volunteers. He 
was open in his opposition to war, but even 
his bitterest detractors were totally unpre- 
pared for the startling announcement which 
came through the Berlin wireless service on 
Nov 22, 1914, that he had been received at 
the German Foreign Office, and had received 
assurances from the Imperial Chancellor that 
in the event of Germany’s triumph over Great 
Britain, Ireland would not be devastated by 
invading Teutons. 

The news of Sir Roger’s seemingly incredi- 
ble disloyalty aroused great indignation 
throughout Great Britain. 

Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary, on 
Feb 3, 1915, told the House of Commons that 
Sir Roger’s pension had been suspended 
pending an investigation of allegations of dis- 
loyalty. On February 12 Sir Roger addressed 
an open letter to Sir Edward Grey asserting 
he had documentary evidence to substantiate 
charges that Mr. Mansefeldt de C. Findley, 
British Minister to Norway, had conspired 
with Sir Roger’s manservant, Adler Chris- 
tenson, a Norwegian, to kill him. He as- 
serted the British Minister had offered 
Christenson a reward of $25,000 and free pas- 
sage to the United States, if he so desired. 
The method of proposed assassination, Sir 
Roger alleged, was to lure him to a point on 
the Norwegian coast, where a ship could run 
in and “get” him. Sir Roger said his ser- 
vant had told him of the plot and had joined 
him in Germany for safety. 

The letter was laid before the Norwegian 
government, and copies were submitted to all 
other neutral governments. German news- 
papers elaborated on the alleged British plot 
to kidnap Sir Rop*er, who thereafter, until 
his departure, remained in Germany and made 
his headquarters at the Foreign Office. 

Sir Roger was exposed in October, 1915, in 
the act of trying to raise an Irish brigade for 
Germany from Irish soldiers detained in Ger- 
man prison camps. Of 2000 prisoners he suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the sympathy of only 
forty. 

The resignation of Thomas St. John Gaff- 
ney, American Consul General at Munich, 
Oct 6, was largely due to his association with 
Sir Roger, and the revelations frorm the se- 
cret correspondence conducted with Irish na- 
tionalists and the Austrian government. 


Sir Roger was conveyed across Ireland Apr 
22 by a strong, armed escort who knew the 
prisoner only by two initials. On his arrival 
m London, he was confined in the Tower, 
awaiting trial, the plea of insanity being raised 
in mitigation of his offense. ^ 

The preliminary examination of Sir Roger 
Casement and Daniel Julian Bailey, on a 
charge of high treason, began in the Bow 
Street Police Court, London, May 15. The 
hearings were public. _ Bailey’s capture had 
been kept secret until the opening of the 
examination. 

Sir Frederick E. Smith outlined Sir Roger’s 
career and the Crown’s case. 

The Attorney-General charged that while in 
Germany Casement had conducted a system- 
atic campaign to seduce from their allegiance 
to Great Britain the Irish soldiers who had 
been taken prisoners by Germany. Bailey was 
one of the soldiers, he said, who had been 
won over by Sir Roger. 

The Attorney- General then read a state- 
ment which, he said, had been made by Bailey. 
In it the soldier stated that at Casement’s 
suggestion he joined the Irish brigade, hoping 
to get out of Germany. He visited the German 
Foreign Office, the soldier said, and then he 
was told to get ready to leave, and he was 
taken on board the submarine U-19. 

Bailey, according to the Attorney-General, 
stated he had learned that a small Wilson liner 
was to be piloted to a point near Tralee. It 
contained 20,000 rifles and several million 
rounds of ammunition, and was disguised as 
a timber ship. Ten machine guns were aboard 
ready for action, as well as fire bombs. The 
prisoner further stated he had heard Dublin 
Castle was to be raided. 

Attorney Read, in reviewing the evidence, 
said that on Apr 21 the sloop Bluebell, 
patrolling the neighborhood of Tralee, sighted 
a suspicious ship flying the Norwegian ensign. 
Upon being signalled by the Bluebell, the 
vessel replied she was the Aud, bound from 
Bergen for Genoa. The ship was directed 
to follow the Bluebell to harbor, but when she 
was about a mile and one-half from Daunt’s 
Rock lightship, a small cloud of white smoke 
issued from her starboard side, and at the 
same time two German naval ensigns were 
broken at the mast. Two boats were lowered 
containing 19 or 20 German bluejackets and 
three officers, who were made prisoners. 

A dramatic moment in the examination 
occurred when the rebel’s flag was unfolded. 
The flag, found in a handbag together with 
some maps on the shore where Casement 
landed, showed a yellow castle on a green 
field with the motto “Urbs Antiqua Fuit 
Studiisque Asperima Belli,” i.e., “There was 
an ancient city, most keen in the pursuits of 
war.” The words are from Virgil’s iEneid, 
though their sequence has been slightly 
altered. 

After reference had been made to the many 
honors bestowed on Casement by the British 
Government, witnesses for the prosecution 
were called. Succeeding one another upon 
the witness stand five Irish soldiers who had 
been prisoners in Germany and were recently 
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exchanged as unfit told of Casement's activi- 
ties at Limburg; how he had tried to obtain 
recruits for the “Irish Brigade”; and how out 
of 3500 only 52 succumbed. 

The first witness, May 16, was a farmer 
named McCarthy, who discovered the col- 
lapsible boat from which Casement and his 
party landed off Sendfort, and whose daugh- 
ter, 7 years old, was found playing with 
three loaded Mauser pistols which she had 
discovered on the shore. McCarthy traced 
the three sets of footprints on the sands and 
notified the police, thus causing Casement's 
arrest at McKenna’s Fort. 

Details of the capture and sinking of the 
Aud were given by Sidney Waghorn, a signal- 
man on the Bluebell . He was followed on 
the stand by a diver who visited the wreck of 
the Aud where he found arms, some of Rus- 
sian make, intended for the rebels. Some 
of these weapons he produced in court. 

Col. Nicholas Belaiew, of the Russian army, 
May 1 7 identified a Russian rifle found on 
the Aud, and Lieut.-Col. Gordon testified that 
a map buried in the sand by Casement was 
similar to those made by the German war 
staff from British survey maps. Bailey's 
consul attempted to have excluded Bailey's 
confession showing that a revolt was planned 
to follow the landing of arms.* The magis- 
trate, however, decided that the statement 
was admissible. Casement and Bailey offer- 
ing no defense, the two men were committed 
for trial, May 17. 

The grand jury, May 25, indicted Casement 
and Bailey. Trial was fixed for June 26. 

Casement and Bailey were accordingly placed 
on trial in the High Court of Justice in Lon- 
don, June 26, on a charge of .high treason. Lord 
Reading, Lord Chief Justice, and Justices 
Avory and Horridge, presided. 

Casement’s chief counsel, Alexander Sullivan, 
of Dublin, arose quickly and argued that the 
indictment set forth was “no offence known 
to the law,” and that none of the acts specified 
was alleged to have taken place in any terri- 
tory over which the king has any jurisdiction. 
After consultation, the court ruled that any 
exceptions to the indictment in a case of such 
importance could be taken after the hearing 
without prejudice to the prisoner. 

Then Sir Roger made a formal plea of not 
guilty, speaking in firm tones. 

The testimony offered on the first day was 
mainly a repetition of the police court evi- 
dence. 

The defense called no witnesses. Sir Roger 
Casement spoke in his own defense, denying 
that he ever took a penny of foreign money 
for himself or the Irish cause, and declaring 
that he had earned his pension and that the 
knighthood was not in his power to refuse. 
He also denied that he had urged the Irish 
prisoners of war to fight for Germany, or had 
their rations reduced when they refused to 
join the Irish brigade. As the statement was 
not made under oath, he could not be cross- 
examined. 

After deliberating less than an hour, the 
jury, June 29, returned a verdict of guilty 


in the case of Sir Roger, and not guilty in 
the case of Bailey. 

Before Lord Reading pronounced the sen- 
tence of death by hanging, Sir Roger read a 
long statement, reviewing the fight for home 
rule in Ireland and insisting that if what he 
had done to free Ireland was treason he had 
no regret to die for it. 

The appeal filed June 30 alleged three rea- 
sons for setting aside the verdict of guilty. 

First, that no crime had been committed under 
the statute of Edward III by which Sir Roger was 
tried, because no such crime as treason ‘‘without 
the realm'* was indicated in the statute. 

Second, that the Lord Chief Justice erred in the 
use of the term “aiding and comforting the enemy." 

Third, because the Lord Chief Justice in his charge 
to the jury did not properly set forth the defendant’s 
side of the case. 


. The United States Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, July 8, decided not to recom- 
mend passage of Senator Martine’s resolution 
which would request the President to inter- 
cede with Great Britain oil behalf of Sir 
Roger Casement, convicted of high treason 
June 29. 

Senator O’Gorman of New York, July 13, 
asked the President to have informal repre- 
sentations in Sir Roger’s behalf, made to the 
British Government 

The appeal of Sir Roger Casement from 
the sentence of death was heard in London 
July. 17, by the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Justice Darling, bv reason of his seniority. as 
King’s Bench Judge, presided with Justices 
Bray and Scrutton on his right and Justices 
Lawrence and Atkin on his left. By special 
permission Sir Roger was present. Counsel 
for Sir Roger, argued that the offense of 
treason could not be committed without the 
realm. Without hearing the attorneys for the 
crown, the court, July 18, dismissed the apeal. 

Senator Marline of New Jersey, tried for 
a third time, July 19, to introduce a resolution 
in the United States Senate, urging inter- 
session with Great Britain in Casement's lie- 
half. Upon again pressing his resolution, July 
22 he was told that Ambassador Page had in- 
formed the State Dept, that the British Gov- 
ernment would resent any such representations. 

Attorney General Sir F. E. Smith, July 24, 
refused a certificate which would have en- 
abled the appeal to be carried to the House 
of Lords. Such a certificate is given in cases 
where the Attorney General is satisfied there 
is an important legal point to be decided. His 
decision left a royal pardon as the only means 
of averting the execution. 

A petition for clemency signed by six 
Bishops, 26 members of Parliament and 151 
others, mostly members of universities, was 
sent to the King July 24, together with an 
appeal from the Pope. 

The London Daily Mail , July 25, declared 
that Sir Roger’s execution would take place 
in Pentonville Prison, Aug 3. 

A deputation of Nationalist members of 
Parliament, headed by Arthur Lynch, waited 
on the Prime Minister, July 25, to present a 
petition, signed by thirty-nine members of 
the party, asking for a reprieve on the grounds 
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of public policy. Premier Asquith in reply 
assured the deputation that full consideration 
would be given to all the circumstances of the 
case. 

An adverse report was ordered July 27 by 
the United States Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on all resolutions proposing inter- 
cession with Great Britain in behalf of Sir 
Roger Casement 

“It was the opinion of the majority of the 
committee/' said Senator Stone, “that such 
action not only would be resented by Great 
Britain, but also that it would do Casement’s 
cause more harm than good/’ 

Resolutions considered were introduced by 
Senators Martine, Phelan and Sterling. 

Justice Darling announced, July 27, that the 
five judges who heard the appeal of Roger 
Casement would sit on July 28 to “hear a pos- 
sible application on behalf of the convict.” 
The nature of the application was not dis- 
closed. On the following day, however, the 
defense abandoned any contemplated action. 

Roger Casement was hanged at 9 o'clock on 
the morning of Aug 3 in Pentonville jail for 
high treason, by having conspired to cause the 
recent revolt in Ireland and by having sought 
German aid to that end. 

A United States Senate resolution, designed 
to aid Casement, was not presented at the 
British Foreign Office until after Casement 
had been hanged. 


Sec. Tumulty made public, Oct 16, a letter to 
Michael Francis Doyle, attorney for Sir Roger 
Casement, denying that the American Gov- 
ernment had been negligent in its efforts 
to obtain a reprieve for the Irish leader. The 
letter was written in reply to one from Mr. 
Doyle which said that Mrs. Agnes Newman, 
Sir Roger’s sister, had reason to believe that 
her brother's life might have been saved had 
the Senate resolution asking clemency for 
the prisoner been transmitted more promptly 
to the British Government. In his reply the 
President’s secretary stated that charges of 
negligence were utterly without foundation. 

Sec also 
Ireland 

CASGRAIN, Thomas Chase 

Thomas Chase Casgrain, Postmaster General 
of Canada, and a member of the Borden 
Cabinet since 1915, died in Ottawa, Dec 29, in 
his sixty- fifth year. 

CASTELLANE, Count Boni de 

A commission of Cardinals appointed to 
consider the claim of Count Boni de Castel- 
lano for the annulment of his marriage to 
Anna Gould, subsequently Duchess de Talley- 
rand, handed down a decision, May 4, uphold- 
ing the validity of the marriage. The appeal 
was filed in Jan, 1916. Pope Benedict ratified 
the decision. The Papal ratification definitely 
barred annulment of the marriage. 

The Duchesse de Talleyrand, the second 
daughter of the late Jay Gould, was married 
to Count Paul Ernest Boniface de Castellano, 
on Mar 4, 1895. The Countess obtained a 
civil decree of divorce and the guardianship 


of her children. De Castellane’s appeal was 
dismissed and the final decree was entered on 
July 16, 1907. The Countess married the Due 
Helie de Talleyrand-Perigord, Prince de 
Sagan, and the Count de Castellane began 
suit for the annulment of the religious cere- 
mony by the Rota Tribunal. The tribunal 
handed down a decision on Dec 9, 1911, in 
favor of annulment. On Mar 1, 1913, there 
was a second decision, this time opposing 
annulment. 


On behalf of Count Boni de Castellane, his 
attorney, in the suit before the Holy See for 
the annulment of his marriage with Anna 
Gould, presented to the Pope new evidence 
which, according to the attorney, would prove 
that Miss Gould married Count de Castellane 
with the intention of divorcing him if later 
she became dissatisfied with the marriage. 
This, according to canonical law, is sufficient 
to. annul a Catholic marriage, the attorney 
said. 

As matrimonial cases before the Holy See 
can always be resumed if fresh facts are 
brought forward, the Pope, July 23, decided to 
submit the case in its new aspects to the same 
commission of Cardinals that examined into 
it previously and decided against the annul- 
ment. . The commission comprised Cardinals 
de Lai, Bisleti, and Van Rossum. 
CATHEDRALS 

See 

St. John the Divine, Cathedral of, New 
York City 

CATHOLIC CHURCH 

See 

Roman Catholic Church 

Vatican 

CATLIN, Brig.-Gen, Isaac Swartword 

Brig.-Gen. Isaac Swartword Catlin, a Civil 
War veteran and lawyer, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan 19, aged 80 years. 

CATSKILL AQUEDUCT 

See 

New York City — Water supply 
CAYZER, Sir Charles 

Sir Charles Cayzer, head of the prominent 
shipping firm of Cayzer, Irvine & Co., Ltd., 
owners of the Clan Line of steamships, died 
at Aberfoyle, Scotland, Sept 28, aged 73 
years. 

“CEBU” CASE 

The British government expressed its re- 
gret, Sept 20, at the action of the comman- 
der of a British ^ destroyer who held up and 
examined the Philippine steamship Cebu, Sept 
11 in territorial waters of the Philippines. In- 
vestigation conducted by the British Admi- 
rality showed that the Cebu was only a mile 
and a half from Caraboa Island? when de- 
tained, but that a heavy fog caused the com- 
manding officer of the British destroyer to 
mistake his location and believe that he was 
well outside the three mile limit The inci- 
dent was regarded as closed. 

The holding up of the Cebu was believed 
to have resulted from efforts of British war- 
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ships to capture a German reservist connec- 
ted with a junta in Manila. He was said to 
be one of a number of Germans and Indians 
making their headquarters in Manila for the 
purpose of sending guns to India and encour- 
aging a revolution there. 

CEMENT 
— Production 

United States 

An estimate of Portland cement produced 
in the United States in 1915, made by the 
United States Geological Survey, says Dun's 
Review , indicated that the shipments from 
the mills amounted to 86,524,500 barrels, com- 
pared with 86,437,956 barrels in 1914, an in- 
crease of 0.1 per cent; the production was 
about 85,732,000 barrels, compared with 88,- 
230,170 barrels in 1914, a decrease of 2.8 per 
cent; and the stocks of finished cement 
at the mills were about 11,583,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 12,893,863 barrels in 1914, a de- 
crease of 10.2 per cent. The slight decrease 
in production and the considerable decrease 
in stock indicated greater caution in the in- 
dustry, which in the preceding few years 
showed a tendency toward overproduction. 

The general prices averaged a few cents 
lower per barrel in 1915 than in 1914, although 
toward the end of the year they were con- 
siderably higher. The statistics showed that 
the general volume of business was about the 
same as in 1914, though it was not uniformly 
distributed throughout the year. During the 
early part of the year the demand for cement 
was not great, and in some districts the in- 
dustry was depressed during the summer by 
excessive rainfall, but in the last four months 
or more a decided change for the better oc- 
curred both in demand and prices, so that the 
outlook for 1916 was brighter than for sev- 
eral seasons. 

“CEMENT TRUST” 

The names of sixteen Pacific Coast cement 
manufacturers accused of forming a trust in 
violation of the Sherman act were made public 
in Portland, Ore., Nov 8, by Federal officials, 
■indictments having been returned Oct 27 by 
a United States Grand Jury. 

Those named as defendants were W. G. Hcnshaw, 
President, and Tyler Henshaw, Vice-President of 
the Riverside Cement Company Riverside, Cal., and 
San Francisco; G. T. Cameron, President, and F. H. 
Muhs, manager of the Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
Company, Davenport, Cal., and the Standard Port- 
land Cement Corporation of Napa and San Fran- 
cisco; John C. Eden, President, and A. A. Sutherland, 
Treasurer, of the Superior Portland Cement Com- 
pany of Concrete and Seattle; A. F. Coats, Presi- 
dent of the Washington Portland Cement Company of 
Concrete and Seattle; Alexander BaiUie, resident 
agent, and W. P. Cameron, general manager, Olympic 
Portland Cement Company of Bellingham and Seattle; 
R. P. Buchart, President, and Clark M. Moore, sales 
manager of the Oregon Portland Cement Company 
of Oswego ^nd Portland; S. H, Cowell, President, and 
W. H. Grotge, Secretary of the Cowell Portland 
Cement Company of Cowell and San Francisco; F. G. 
Drum, President, R. B. Henderson, Treasurer, and 
Frank W. Berlin, general manager, of the Pacific 
Portland Cement Company, Consolidated of San 
Francisco. 

CENSORSHIP OP THE PRESS 

In his annual report made public Dec 7 
Gen* Scott urged a drastic censorship law to 


protect military secrets in time of war and 
submitted with his approval the. draft of a 
proposed statute drawn by a special board .of 
army and navy officers. It would authorize 
the President to prohibit publication of facts, 
rumors or speculations regarding military mat- 
ters except when passed by a censor, the pen- 
alty being a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
imprisonment not to exceed three years, or 
both, when a person or officer or agent of a 
corporation is involved, or a fine of $20,000 
where a corporation is involved. 

CHABRIERES-ARLES COLLECTION 

See 

Fine arts — Chabrieres- Arles collection 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, N. Y. 

See 

Ships and Shipping — Chamber of Com- 
merce, N. Y. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
See 

Ships and shipping — Chamber of Com- 
merce 01 the United States 

CHAMBERLAIN, Hiram S. 

Capt. Hiram S. Chamberlain, a prominent 
Tennessee business man, die^ in Chattanooga, 
Mar 15, aged 81 years, 

CHAMBERLAIN, Mrs. Joseph 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, widow of the 
British statesman, and the Rev. William Hart- 
ley Carnegie, rector of St Margaret's and 
canon of Westminster, were married at West- 
minster Abbey, London, Aug 3. Mrs. Cham- 
berlain^ before her first marriage, was Miss 
Mary Endicott, of Massachusetts, daughter of 
the late William C. Endicott, Secretary of 
War in President Cleveland's Cabinet. She 
was married to Joseph Chamberlain when he 
was Colonial Secretary under the late Marquis 
of Salisbury. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Samuel Selwyn 

Samuel Selwyn Chamberlain, publisher of 
the Boston American, died in San Francisco, 
Cal., Jan 25, in his 64th year. 

CHAMORRO, Emiliano 

See 

Nicaragua— Politics and government 

CHAPMAN, Victor E. 

See 

European war— Am operations 

CHARITIES 
—Local Organization 

Cleveland was one of the first cities to 
plan socially, to co-ordinate its charities, elim- 
inate waste, and duplication, and enlist the 
active interest, rather than the perfunctory 
aid, of the public by means of skilled pub- 
licity. The experiment was begun in 1913 
by the Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy, with which 60 individual chari- 
ties has become affiliated by Aug, 1916. 

Requirements for affiliation with the Fed- 
eration are two; First, that the charity shall 
be legitimate and not needless duplication of 
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work already under way; second, that it shall 
be general in its application and not restricted 
to any religious denomination. 

Appeals for funds are centralized and any 
person subscribing to the Federation or any 
one of the affiliated organizations, is assured 
that no appeal will be made by any of the 
others. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the Welfare 
Department of the City, and the federated 
churches co-operate with the federation. The 
Sunday before Thanksgiving has been estab- 
lished as Welfare Sunday, and before that 
day the pastors are furnished with a syllabus 
telling them of the work of the federation 
for the year and the accomplishments and 
needs of the various constituent associations. 
They then deliver sermons or make some men- 
tion of the work and call it to the attention 
of their congregations. 

An average of a page a week of publicity is 
run in the Cleveland newspapers. The organ- 
ization also runs a lecture bureau of 160 
social workers and well-informed citizens, 
who, in six months, made more than 200 en- 
gagements and reached more than 15,000 peo- 
ple, and conducts a window poster service 
covering 400 store' windows and church bul- 
letin boards. 

As a result of the methods adopted the cost 
of collecting funds was reduced by one quar- 
ter, the funds collected increased 50 per cent, 
and the operating expenses decreased $25,000. 

CHARLES I., Emperor of Austria 

Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, the heir 
apparent, Nov 22, assumed automatically the 
guidance of state affairs following the death 
of Emperor . Francis Joseph. 

The new monarch is the grand nephew of 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and became heir to 
the throne of Austria-Hungary by the assas- 
sination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand prior 
to the outbreak of the war. He has been 
in command of the Austrian armies on vari- 
ous fronts during the last two years. 

Archduke Charles Francis was born on 
Aug 17, 1887. He was married in 1911 to 
Princess Zita, of the Bourbon house of Parma. 
He and his consort have two children, a son, 
Otto, who is now about four years old, and 
a daughter, Gizella, who is about two. His 
father was the Archduke Otto, who was the 
younger brother of Francis Ferdinand. 

The question as to what the official title of 
the new Emperor should he in Hungary, so as 
to avoid duplication of the titles of previous 
King Charles, was settled Dec 16 by the an- 
nouncement by Premier Tisza that the Em- 
peror would call himself at the coronation 
“Emperor Charles I. of Austria and King 
Charles IV. Of Hungary and Bohemia.” 

Sec a 1 so 

Austria-Hungary— Coronation of the 
Emperor 

CHASE, William Merritt 

William M. Chase, for many years one of 
the foremost figures in American art, died in 
New York City, Oct 25, in his sixty-eighth 

year. 


CHECK COLLECTION 
See 

Banks and banking — Check collection 

CHECKS 

See 

Banks and banking — Check collection 
CHEXROGRAPHE 

A surgical instrument which restores the 
mobility of the fingers and registers their 
power of work. 

CHELMSFORD, Frederick John Napier 
Thesiger, Third Baron 

See 

India 

CHEMICALS 

See 

Dyes 

CHEMISTRY 

The second annual Exposition, of Chemical 
Industries opened at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, Sept 25, and continued the 
rest of the week. The American Chemical 
Society, American Electrochemical Society 
and the Technical Section of the Paper and 
Pulp Association met simultaneously. The 
exposition and conventions brought together 
the largest assemblage of chemists in the 
history of the profession. It was the aim of 
the exposition management, wherever possi- 
ble, to subordinate the technical, and make 
the exhibition popular. The exposition was 
designed to demonstrate the remarkable prog- 
ress in American chemistry in the past year, 
due in large part to the European war. The 
capital represented by the exhibitors was said 
to total $2,750,000,000. 

See 

Rare earths 

“CHEMUNG” CASE 

Flying the American flag, which her com- 
mander formally refused to lower, the Amer- 
ican steamship Chemung was sunk, Nov 28, by 
a submarine off Cape Gata, on the Mediterra- 
nean coast of Spain. The crew had time to 
take to the lifeboats. The ship then was sunk. 
The submarine towed the lifeboats to within 
five miles of the Spanish coast, then aban- 
doned them. The Spanish steamship Giner 
picked up the crew and landed them at Va- 
lencia. The ship was on her way to Italian 
ports with a cargo of cotton and steel, which 
are contraband. 

CHENEY, Bp. Charles Edward 

Charles Edward Cheney, Bishop of the 
Chicago Synod, Reformed Episcopal Church, 
which he helped to found, and for fifty-six 
years a rector of Christ Church, Chicago, died 
in his eighty-first year, Chicago, Nov 15. He 
was the senior bishop of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. 

CHEWING GUM 

See 

Chicle 

CHICAGO 

It was learned, Sept 16, that plans for the 
Illinois Central Rairoad’s new passenger ter- 
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minal, at Chicago, would call for a steel and 
graiuite structure, 700 by 400 feet, with a 
facade of columns of great size and beauty, 
and with trainsheds 1400 feet long. It was 
said that the total expenditure might reach 
$20,000,000. 


Charles C. Healey, chief of police, was in- 
dicted on two charges in returns made in the 
Criminal Court in Chicago, Oct 23. The first 
indictment accused him of malfeasance and 
the second named the chief, William Luthardt, 
his secretary, and Charles T. Essig, secretary 
of the Sportsmen's Club, as conspirators in 
a plot to nullify the anti-gambling laws. Chief 
Healey’s bond was fixed at $20,000. The bonds 
of Luthardt and Essig were fixed at $10,000 
each. 

See also 
Labor unions 

— Transportation system 

Detailed plans for a new transportation sys- 
tem for the city, which would provide ade- 
quate service for a population of 5,000,000 at 
a cost of $490,000,000 in i960, were sent to the 
City Council, Dec 20, by the Chicago Traction 
and Subway Commission. Under the plan, 
an expenditure of $98,273,000 was contem- 
plated in the first nine years, and a minimum 
of $275,000,000 before 1950. A subway loop 
for use of surface and elevated lines was pro- 
vided for the downtown district. The subway 
trunk lines were to be gradually extended to 
the city limits. Under the arrangement recom- 
mended, the city might purchase and operate 
the entire transportation system on the com- 
pletion of the work in i960. 

CHICAGO ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 

See 

Lathrop, Bryan 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD GROUP 

Judge Mayer of the United States District 
Court ratified Feb 21 the agreement whereby 
Daniel G. Reid, William H. Moore, Roberts 
Walker, Francis L, Hine and Edward S, 
Moore, directors of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Company, were to pay 
Walter C. Noyes, receiver for that company, 
$7So,ooo. The payment released the directors 
from any further liability for losses suffered 
by the railroad from the purchase and sale of 
the Frisco road and the payment of $545,000 
worth of contested dividends between 1910 and 
1913. In the Frisco deal the Rock Island com- 
pany was said to have lost $35,000,000, and it 
was contended that because of this loss the 
road was in no condition to pay the contested 
dividends. 

Judge Hough, in the same court, also signed 
an order allowing Jacob M. Dickinson, receiver 
in the creditors' equity suit against the Rock 
island company, to pay from the funds in his 
possession the $250,000 necessary to cover the 
annual interest due February 16 on the $7,- 

500,000 issue of two-year 6 per cent, collateral 
gold bonds. 


According to the thirty-sixth annual report 
made public, Oct 30, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, operated under the direc- 
tion of the receiver appointed in Apr, 1915, 
earned a surplus of $2,957,281 in the year 
ended June 30, 1916, compared with a deficit 
of $734,077 in the preceding year Surplus is 
equivalent to 3.9 per cent, on $74,382,623 cap- 
ital stock. 

CHICAGO “TRIBUNE” 

See 

Ford, Henry 

CHICLE 

—Commerce 

Chicle is the dried milky juice of the 
sapodilla tree. Some of the gum is used as a 
substitute for gutta percha, but the bulk of 
it is used as the basis of chewing gum. 

Normally annual imports of chicle amount 
to 7,000,000 pounds, for which this country 
pays about $2,500,000 in the countries of 
origin and to which must be added customs 
duties of about $750,000. 

According to figures furnished by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Mar 26, imports of chicle gum during the 
fiscal year 1915 were as follows : From Mexico, 

2.197.000 pounds; from Canada, 2,181,000 
pounds; from British Honduras, 1,139,000 
pounds ; from Venezuela, 952,000 pounds ; 
from the Central American republics, 26,000 
pounds ; from all other countries, 5000 pounds. 
Chicle is not produced in Canada, but large 
quantities from other British possessions are 
handled through the Dominion. In 1913 the 
total imports of the gum amounted to 13,- 

759.000 pounds, and that is the record im- 
portation for any one year. In 1915 the total 
was 6,500,000 pounds. 

CHILD LABOR 

Passage of the child labor bill by the House 
of Representatives became assured, Jan 26, 
when a test vote showed 316 to 104 in favor 
of the bill. 

In face of opposition by Democrats from 
cotton mill towns in the South the House Feb 
2, by a vote of 337 to 46, passed the Keating 
bill prohibiting shipment in Interstate com- 
merce of products made by child labor. The 
debate was marked by a sharp exchange be- 
tween Representative Fitzgerald of New York 
and Webb of North Carolina. Southern mem- 
bers forced ^the. adoption of an amendment by 
Clark of Florida exempting unincorporated 
canning dubs of boys and girls. The bill then 
went to the Senate. A like measure failed in 
that body in the last Congress. 

Just as the hearings in the Senate commit- 
tee closed Feb 18 a telegram was received 
from Columbia, S. C, saying that the child 
labor bill pending before the Legislature there 
had been passed, fixing a fourteen-year-old 
age limit for the employment of children. 
Since the Federal bill was favorably reported 
to the House in 1913 Georgia and Alabama 
had passed child labor legislation long resisted 
by the cotton mill owners. North Carolina 
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remained alone among the Southern states in 
its attitude toward child labor. 


The child labor bill was ordered reported 
by the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, Apr 5, by a vive voce vote, only three 
Senators saying “No.” These were Smith, of 
South . Carolina; Brandegee, of Connecticut, 
and Lippitt, of Rhode Island. Senator Gore 
did not vote. Senators Pomerene, of Ohio ; 
La Follette, of Wisconsin; Myers, of Mon- 
tana; Saulsbury, of Delaware; Lewis, of Illi- 
nois, and Oliver, of Pennsylvania, were ab- 
sent. 


President Wilson’s request that the child 
labor bill be passed by the Senate before the 
adjournment of Congress brought out strong 
opposition from certain Southern senators. 
The Republican Senators, July 21, gave formal 
notice that they would be only too glad to 
assist in the passage of the measure. A Demo- 
cratic caucus, July 25, voted to pass the meas- 
ure at this session of Congress. 

The Senate, # Aue 3, took up the Child Labor 
bill for consideration. At the instance of 
President Wilson this measure gained a pre- 
ferred place on the Senate’s legislative pro- 
gram after the Democratic caucus had de- 
cided to lay it aside for the remainder of the 
session. The bill would prohibit interstate 
commerce in the product of any mine or 
quarry in which children under 16 years of 
age have been employed, or in the product 
of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 
manufacturing establishment in which chil- 
dren under 14 have been employed, or in 
which children between 14 and 16 have been 
employed more than eight hours a day, more 
than six days a week, before 6 o’clock in 
the morning or later than 7 o’clock in the 
evening. The bill was attacked by a group 
of Southern Democrats on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional and an invasion of 
state rights. Senator Lee S. Overman, of 
North Carolina, advanced the theory that 
child labor is good because it keeps children 
out of jail. Mr. Overman brought statistics 
to support his contention. He showed the 
Senate that the proportion of children be- 
tween 14 and 16 who were sent to jail in 
North Carolina was onlv 15 to 100,000. But 
in Massachusetts, he declared, the number 
soars to 279, in Rhode Island it reaches 199 
and in Missouri it is 122. Senator Work, of 
California, declared that never in his life 
would he recover from the hard work he did 
as a boy, and said he was in favor of the 
measure tho he believed it to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Senate passed the bill, Aug 8, by a 
vote of ^2 to 12, The vote was as follows: 


In Favor of the Bill — Democrats: Asliurst of 
Arise., Beckham of Ky., Chamberlain of Ore., Chilton 
of W. Va., Culberson of Tex., Hitchcock of Neb., 
Hughes of N. j., Husting of Wis., James of Ky., 
Johnson of S. D., Kern of Ind., Lane of Ore., Lee 
of Md., Lewis of 111 ., Martin of Va., Myers of Mont., 
Phelan of Cal., Pittman of Nev., Ranadell of La., 
Reed of Mo., Robinson of Ark., Shafroth of Colo., 
Shepard of Tex,, Shields of Tenn,, Smith of Ariz., 
Stone of Mo., Swanson of Va., Taggart of Ind., 


Thompson of Kan., Underwood of Ala., Vardaman of 
Miss. Total Democrats, 31. 

Republicans: Borah of Ida., Clapp of Minn., Clark 
of Wyo., Colt of R. I., Cummins of la., Curtis of 
Kan., Fall of N. M., Gallinger of N. H., Gronna of 
N. D., Jones of Wash., Kenyon of la., La Follette 
of Wis., Lippitt of R. I., Nelson of Minn., Norris 
of Neb., Smoot of Utah, Sterling of S. B., Townsend 
of Mich., Warren of Wyo., Weeks of Mass., and 
Works of Cal. Total Republicans, ax. 

Against the Bill — Democrats: Bankhead of Ala., 
Bryan of Fla., Fletcher of Fla., Hardwick of Ga., 
Overman of N. C., Simmons of N. C., Smith of Ga., 
Smith of S. C., Tillman of S. C., and Williams of 
Miss. Democrats, 10. 

Republicans: Penrose and Oliver of Penn. Repub- 
licans, 2 . 

The bill then went to conference, having 
passed the House in a different form. Both 
measures agreed on such details as the ages of 
children for various occupations, their dif- 
ference being in the manner of effecting the 
prohibition. The House bill barred from in- 
terstate commerce the products of children 
under specified ages — 16 in mines and quar- 
ries, ^ 14 in mills and factories. It further 
provided that the fact that a child under 
those ages was employed in a mill or factory 
within 30 days before the shipment was prima 
facie evidence that the products of that fac- 
tory were the products of child' labor within the 
meaning of the bill. The Senate bill barred 
from interstate commerce the products of fac- 
tpries in which children under the specified 
ages were employed, without reference to 
whether any particular piece of goods was 
made in whole or in part by child labor or 
not. Senators Newlands and Robinson, Demo- 
crats, and Clapp, Republican, were appointed 
as conferrees for the Senate to confer over 
the adjustment of the differences in the bills. 

The Child Labor bill passed the House, 
Aug 18, without debate or record vote. Sen- 
ate amendments were accepted without change. 
The bill gave the penalty for first conviction 
as a fine of not more than $200, and for sub- 
sequent convictions a fine of not more than 
$1000, nor less than $100, or imprisonment 
for not more than three months, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court. 

President Wilson, Sept 1, signed the Child 
Labor bill. 

Great Britain 

Dealing with the post-war problem of child 
labor, the annual report of the General Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions, made public Aug 2, 
declared that it might be necessary to provide 
measures for returning employed children to 
school, for raising the leaving age, and for 
making this age uniform thruout the country. 

CHILD LABOR DAY 

Child Labor Day was celebrated Jan 23. 
4500 school superintendents, teachers, clergy- 
men, women’s clubs and other organizations 
co-operated in urging the passage of the Fed- 
eral Child Labor bill. 

CHILDREN 

See 

American Congress for the Child, First 
— Malnutrition among school children 

At least forty thousand boys and girls in 
the New York public schools were suffering 
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from malnutrition, according to the Health 
Department. In districts where the eco- 
nomic state of the inhabitants was low, 
not even the institution of “penny a portion” 
lunches altered the problem materially. In 
two schools in one of the poorer parts of the 
city where 6757 boys and girls attended, 
1051 were found suffering from slow starva- 
tion. 

The New York school lunch committee of 
the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor canvassed 15 Eastern cities, and 
found that 5.3 per cent, of the school children 
were under-nourished. Generally speaking, 
the condition of children in New York and 
New Jersey cities was worse than in New 
England. Out of 27,971 children in Newark, 
940 were underfed. In Worcester, Mass., 
only 389 were malnourished out of 18,342, 
while in Springfield, Mass., the entire school 
body of 8938 showed only 35 lacking proper 
food. 

Edward F. Brown, chairman of the New 
York school lunch committee, said remedies 
for this evil were adequate wages for the 
chief breadwinner of the family, the aboli- 
tion of manufacturing at home, which keeps 
the mother busy during the day, and a state 
pension for widows. 

— Moral code prize 

A contest for the best child’s code of morals, 
to be used as a standard in the schools and 
Homes of the country, was opened Feb 22 by 
the National Institution for Moral Instruction, 
in Washington, D. C. Seventy code writers, 
appointed by state superintendents of education 
and other prominent educators, competed, each 
submitting a code, limited to three thousand 
words, and for the best a prize of $5,000 was 
eventually to be paid. A board of three judges 
was named to select the best code, and efforts 
were to be made to have it 1 placed in general 
use in the schools. The $5,000 prize was 
offered by a business man who desired his 
identity withheld for the present. • 

—Welfare of 

The Medical Record commented in Aug on 
a unique plan devised by the Mayor of Hud- 
dersfield, England, to conserve the lives of 
babies. He offered a birthday gift to every 
child born within the village of Longwood, in 
his borough. This took the form of a promis- 
sory note for £1, payable when the child should 
become one year old. The natural consequence 
was that parents awoke to the fact that the 
survival of their babies depended somewhat on 
the care they received. Their pride and in- 
terest were aroused, and they determined to 
keep their . children alive thru that first year, 
not only because of the five dollars, altho that 
was a large sum to many of them, but for the 
sheer sake of winning. Best of all, Mayor 
Broadbent's unique scheme attracted so much 
attention to the subject of infant mortality, 
especially in his own borough, that it became 
a kind of headquarters for the study of the 
subject. 


CHILE 

—Commerce 

On Mar 4 an illuminative statement, pre- 
sumably inspired by the home ^government, 
was issued from the office of Senor Sanchez- 
Cruz, Chilean consul to New York, presenting 
a careful review of economic conditions in 
Chile up to Mar 1, 1916, stating that during 
the preceding months Chile had experienced a 
marked regeneration in finance and trade 
The statement declared that the country had 
fully recovered from the stringency occasioned 
by the outbreak of the European war, and 
had made up the loss of exports of copper 
and nitrate to the Teutonic countries by vast 
exports of these minerals to other countries, 
and had been hampered only by the shortage 
of ocean tonnage and the closing of the 
Panama Canal. Great economies had been 
introduced in both private and public life 
and this had averted not only anything ap- 
proaching a crisis in financial affairs, but 
had precluded a drawing on the state fund 
of £8,000,000 held for the conversion of her 
18 pence peso currency. The government had 
been working on plans for conserving the 
country's nitrate deposits which form its chief 
natural resource. The great cost of the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the consul averred, 
makes air-produced nitrate prohibitive as a 
competitor to the Chilean supply. 

The 18 pence peso was selling at rates 
of from eight to nine pence with every indica- 
tion of continued and rapid rise in exchange 
value. 

— Navy 

The British government, it was announced 
Nov 2, would turn over to Chile five American 
built submarines as compensation on account 
of the delay in the delivery of dreadnoughts 
which were contracted for in England by 
Chile. The battleships Almirante Latorre and 
Alpiirante Cochrane , which were laid down 
prior to 19x4 in British yards for Chile, were 
taken over by the British government be- 
cause of the war. A number of submarines 
which had been constructed in the United 
States for Great Britain were refused delivery 
by the American government until after the 
end of the war. These submarines had been 
guarded hy American naval officers, so that 
the possibility of their removal from this 
country to the possession of a belligerent dur- 
ing the present war might be eliminated. 

See also 

Mujica, Eduardo Suarkz 

T REATtKS — U NIXED STATES— C HIDE 

CHIMAY, Princess 
See 

Ward, Clara 

CHINA 

y , 4 . January 

January saw significant developments m the 
Chinese situation— the spread of the revolu- 
tionary movement, the postponement of the 
coronation of Yuan Shih-kai and the reported 
renewal of Japan’s demands upon China, 
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At the New Year’s Day reception for 
Chinese officials, Yuan Shih-kai sat upon the 
throne and was announced as “His Imperial 
Majesty” but at a reception on the 3d he was 
announced as President. 

Chinese Government troops in the Province 
of Hu-peh and the City of Nanking, former 
capital of the Province of Kiang-su, had joined 
the revolutionists, who had proclaimed Fukien 
and Hu-nan Provinces independent, according 
to cable advices received in San Francisco, 
Jan 11, from Shanghai by Ting King Chong, 
President of the Chinese Republic Associa- 
tion. So far, the message said, Yuan Shih-kai’ s 
forces had not appeared to resist the revolu- 
tion’s progress. 

Dispatches of the 13th, however, received 
from the Canton Government by the British 
authorities at Hongkong, stated that many 
Chinese revolutionaries had been killed or 
captured in a series of engagements on Jan 
6, 7 and 8, in the districts of Tamsui, Potong, 
Ycntzuwo and Poklo. 

Sixty thousand revolutionary troops had de- 
feated the forces of Yuan Shih-kai in an ac- 
tion fought in the Province of Sze-chuen, 
according to a cablegram received on the 16th. 

The battle, according to the cablegram, end- 
ed with the capture and occupation of Tsue 
Chow F11 by revolutionary forces, which, the 
cable said, also were threatening Cheng-tu, 
capital of the Province of Sze-chuen. The 
losses in killed and wounded were about iooo- 

it was announced on the 21st that the 
coronation of Yuan Shih-kai, scheduled for 
Feb 12, had been indefinitely postponed. The 
postponement was interpreted as signifying an 
ascendency of Japanese influence in China. 

On the 26th the Manchester Guardian stated 
that it had learned from Far Eastern sources 
that the Japanese government had delivered 
to the Chinese Minister in Tokio for trans- 
mission to his government a note embodying 
seven demands which were included in the 
Japanese program in the spring of 1915 ; but 
on the 27th the American Minister at Peking 
cabled a denial of this report 

Advices received at Shanghai, Jan 28, in- 
dicated that the Yunnan rebel forces were 
moving steadily northward on their march 
into the Province of Sze-chuen. The Chinese 
telegraph administration announced that com- 
munication between Cheng-tu, the capital of 
Sze-chuen, supposed to be the rebels’ objec- 
tive, and Kwei-yang, capital of Kwei-chow 
Province, had been interrupted. 

The number of Mongolian insurgents had 
been increased by 20,000 according to reports 
of Jan 31, The Province of Kwei-chow was in 
full rebellion by that elate. The governor had 
been forced to flee on Jan 16, and communica- 
tions had been interrupted. It was reported 
that Lu-chow and Tzeliut-sing had been cap- 
tured by the revolutionists. 

The American gunboat Monocacy was at 
Chung-king, on the Yangtse-kiang, about 90 
miles to the northeast of Lu-chow. The com- 
mander had notified Dr. Paul Samuel Rcinsch, 
the American Minister to China, that all was 
quiet in that neighborhood, and that a zone 


had been outlined within which the Monocacy 
would protect foreigners who were threat- 
ened. 

Twelve thousand soldiers from the Province 
of Kwei-chow were reported to be marching 
in company with Yunnanese revolutionists 
upon Chung-king, where fighting was expected 
to take place within a few weeks. 

February 

The revolutionary movement continued to 
spread, although, Feb 15, in correspondence 
from Hankow, dated Jan 13, it was stated that 
the government appeared to be keeping con- 
trol, and that special efforts were being made 
to prevent revolutionaries from getting poss- 
esssion of the cities of Hankow, Wu-chang 
and Flan-gang. Many executions of rebels and 
their agents had taken place at Wu-chang. 

On Jan 26, government troops were de- 
feated at Sui-fu by Yunnan rebels, led by 
Tsai-Ao, the revolutionary army being esti- 
mated at from 20,000 to 100,000. 

On Feb 1, Mongolian insurgents crossed 
the Great Wall and besieged the city of 
Datumfa. 

On Feb 4, 6, and 7, government troops 
were reported as victorious over rebels at 
Sui-fu and in the neighborhood. 

On Feb 10, Lu-chow, 50 miles west of 
Sui-fu, was captured by the revolutionists, 
and two days later it was reported from To- 
kio that the government troops at Lu-chow 
had joined the victorious rebels. It was 
also stated that there had been almost con- 
tinuous fighting in Sze-chuen Province for 
several weeks, with the revolutionary forces 
victorious in nearly every engagement. 

In an interview on Feb 19, President Yuan- 
Shi-kai minimized the importance of the 
movement and stigmatized a few ambitious 
leaders, without popular support, as engineer- 
ing the rebellion. Well-supplied troops on 
reaching the scene would speedily suppress 
the rebels. 

March 

The Chinese rebellion had gained considera- 
ble headway leading to bloody conflicts be- 
tween the rebels and government troops at 
Po Yai, Suichow, Mayang and other strategic 
points when announcement was made Mar 21 
that Yuan Shi-kai had decided to relinquish the 
throne and would return to the simpler and 
less majestic role of President; a republican 
form of government to be reaffirmed and re- 
instituted in China. 

Hsu Sliih Chang, who left the Cabinet 
because of the monarchical movement, re- 
entered the Cabinet as Sec. of State. 

In his mandate resigning the throne, Yuan 
said he consented to proposals for a monarchy 
after “irrisistible” insistence by a convention 
of popular representatives, but feeling that 
acceptance of the throne would violate his oath 
as president, never took any steps to put the 
monarchial programme actually into effect. 
For his* failure to oppose the monarchical 
movement more vigorously, however, he took 
upon himself the blame for “all the faults of 
the country,” and called upon all Chinese to 
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unite in saving a nation which, through in- 
ternal dissension, “is racing to perdition." 

All monarchical legislation was rescinded 
and all the laws of the republic affected by 
the monarchical movement were restored at 
a special meeting, Mar 27, of the State Coun- 
cil. This action was done as public evidence 
of the mistake made by Parliament in urging 
a monarchy on the President. 

In spite of Yuan Shi-kai’ s abdication, the 
revolutionary fighting in the south contin- 
ued. The rebels captured Pengshui, Mar 29, 
in the province of Sze-chuen, and Chao- 
chow-fu and Swatow Mar 31. Pakhoi, Yang- 
chow and Limchow-fu, all in southern 
Kwang-tung, joined the uprising, giving the 
rebels an outlet to the sea. 

April 

Further success of the rebels during Apr 
and declarations of independence by three 
provinces, forced President Yuan Shih-kai to 
appoint a new cabinet, but in spite of de- 
mands for his resignation, he was able to re- 
tain the presidency. 

The independence of Canton and the Pro- 
vince of Kwang-tung was formally declared 
Apr 6, after a conference of military and 
naval officers and leading citizens with Lung 
Chi-kuang, the Governor of the province. No 
fighting took place. 

Kwang-tung is an important province of 
China, in the southeastern part of the Em- 
pire, on the China Sea. Its capital is Can- 
ton. Its population is estimated at between 
22,000,000 and 30,000,000. Canton, the chief 
city has a population of 900,000, and was by 
far the greatest city dominated by the revolu- 
tionists. 

Five warships stationed at Canton joined 
the rebels on Apr 6. 

The Central Government recalled the 
Twelfth Division, 3000 troops of which ar- 
rived at Shanghai from Peking on Apr 8, 
and rescinded orders for the Tenth Division 
to proceed to Canton, presumably owing to 
disaffection among the men. 

The Province of Che-ldang was declared in- 
dependent of the Government of Yuan Shih- 
kai, Apr 12, at Hang-chow, the capital of the 
province. The action was thought to have 
been hastened by the news that 10,000 Gov- 
ernment troops were nearing Shanghai. These 
troops were later ordered back. 

Three leaders of the revolutionary forces 
in Kwang-tung Province were assassinated 
and several others were wounded, Apr 12, 
during a military conference at Canton, 
capital of the province. The men killed were 
Ton Shou-kuei, who was attending the con- 
ference as the representative of Lung Chi- 
kuang, Governor of the province; Wang 
Kuang-ling, chief of police, and Tong Kok- 
tun. 

The Governor of Kiang-si Province Apr 
13, officially declared his independence of the 
administration of President Yuan Shih-kai. 

Kiang-si is one of the southern provinces 
of China. It has an area of about 72,000 
square miles and a population ot about 20,- 
000,000. The capital is Nan-chang. 


Government troops at Canton opposed the 
landing of revolutionary soldiers, Apr 13, 
and a battle resulted. About 30 men were 
killed or injured. 

• An announcement of neutrality between the 
Chinese revolutionists and the Chinese Re- 
public was made, Apr 1 9, by Reng Kou-chang, 
Governor of the province of Kiang-su. The 
Chinese warships at the port were ordered to 
leave for Anking, on the Yangtse River, in the 
province of Ngan-hwei. 

President Yuan Shi-kai in a mandate issued 
Apr 22 admitted that his full control of the 
administration had caused dissatisfaction 
among the people and authorized the Sec. of 
State, Hsu Shih-chang, to organize a responsi- 
ble cabinet. The following cabinet was accord- 
ingly organized Apr 24: 

Premier and Minister of War — Tuan Clii-jtai. 

Foreign Affairs — Lu Cheng-hsiang, the incumbent. 

Finance — Chang Hu, late Vice Minister of Finance. 

Interior — Wang Yih-ting, once Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. 

Marine — Admiral Liu Kuang-hsun, the incumbent. 

Communications — Tsao Yulin, late Vice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Chow Tzu-chi, Minister of Agriculture, became 
Director General of the Bank of China. 

President Yuan Shih-kai agreed to sur- 
render all civil authority to the new cabinet. 
The Peking government hoped that the Pre- 
miership of Tuan Chi-jui, a staunch repub- 
lican, would reconcile the southern provinces 
and put an end to the uprising. 

The dissatisfaction of the rebels over the 
new cabinet proposed by Yuan Shih-kai as a 
peace offering was expressed when 216 
members of the National Assembly unani- 
mously accepted a resolution denouncing the 
President's mandate creating the cabinet and 
positively refusing any terms of settlement, 
which included the retention by Yuan Shih- 
kai of the Presidency. 

May 

By May the rebellion against Yuan Shi-kai 
had virtually broken the country in two. Of 
the three great divisions, North, Middle and 
South China, the North only remained truly 
loyal and even here disaffection was reported 
during the month. Of the eight provinces 
in South China, Che-kiang, Fo-kien, Kiang-si, 
Hu-naxi, Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, Yun-nan and 
Kwei-Chow, Hu-nan alone retained a nominal 
loyalty to the Peking government. North of 
the Kang-tse, the five provinces of Middle 
China, Kiang-su, Ngan-hwei, Ho-nan, Hu-pe, 
and Sze-chucn, were disaffected and only kept 
in order by the presence of northern troops. 
Even from North China there came reports 
that three provinces, Shen-si, Shan-si and 
Shan-tung had declared their independence, 
leaving only two provinces, Kan-su and Chi-li, 
as strongholds for Yuan Shi-kai. What the 
breakaway of the south means will be under- 
stood when it is realized that not a single 
banking, financial or mercantile institution has 
its head office in the north. 

In the south is all the machinery of the 
modern state ; in the north only an antiquated 
capital, an agricultural region, and a spiritless 
peasantry. 
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The fear of Japanese intervention alone 
kept alive the possibilty of compromise be- 
tween the two factions. 

The first news of further defection came, 
Apr 7, when it was reported that the city 
of Cheng-tu, capital of Sze-chuen province, 
had assumed its independence without a 
formal declaration to that effect. As to the 
forces disposed in this district, the advices 
stated that Cheng-Yi, Governor of Sze-chuen 
province, , had five divisions of troops, while 
the northern general, Tsao-kun, at Chung- 
king, had three divisions. 

It was reported, May II, that Li Yuan-hung 
had been proclaimed President of South 
China by the provisional government organized 
by the leaders of the revolutionary forces, 
and that Tang Chi-yao had been appointed 
chairman of the war cabinet, with°Tsen Chun- 
hsuan as vice-chairman. Li Yuan-hung was 
at the time Vice-President of China. 

At the joint suggestion of the loyalist gen- 
erals, Feng Kwo-Chang, Chang Hsun and 
Nishi Hohung, a conference was called for 
May 15 at Nanking to consider pdace pro- 
posals and to decide whether President Yuan 
Shi-kai should retire. It was officially an- 
nounced that the government banks had funds 
with which to pay foreign obligations and 
would redeem the notes held by foreign banks. 

The revolutionists had captured a number 
of important towns between Tsingtau and 
Ssinan-fu, in Shan-tung province, where they 
had been operating along the Japanese con- 
trolled German railway, it was announced, 
May 13. The loyalist troops were helpless 
because the rebels sought refuge in the rail- 
way zone, which the Japanese troops prevented 
the loyalists from entering. The rebels were 
said to _ be shipping big guns, arms and 
ammunition on trains without Japanese inter- 
ference. 

There was continuous fighting throughout 
the night of May 15 in the foreign settlement 
at Tsinan-fu, province of Shan-tung. Forty 
rebels were killed. Among them were a num- 
ber of ^ armed Japanese. China protested to 
Eki PFioki, the Japanese Minister, against the 
participation of Japanese in the revolutionary 
rioting in Shan-tung and for dynamiting, ter- 
rorizing and killing of policemen in Tsinan-fu. 

Mr. Hioki sent to the Foreign Office a report 
saying that while rowdy Japanese might be 
assisting the Shan-tung revolutionists, Japan 
could not control outlaws or prevent them 
from using the German railway zone. 

According to dispatches of May 17, many 
cities and towns in the provinces of Shan-si and 
Shan-tung had declared their independence of 
the Yuan Shi-kai government. 

General Chen Chi-Nei, a high official of the 
Chinese revolutionary party, was said to have 
been assassinated by three alleged Yuan 
Ski-kai supporters in Shanghai, May 18. Two 
of the assassins were caught 

The province of Shcn-si, a Western fron- 
tier province of China, was said, May 23, to 
have declared its independence. 


The Nanking conference was dissolved, 
May 27, without effecting a compromise be- 
tween the north and the south. 

The inland province of Hu-nan declared its 
independence, May 29. 

June 

The death of Yuan Shih-kai early in June 
apparently ended the revolution which had 
divided the country since the opening of the 
year. 

Following the death of Yuan Shih-kai on 
June 6, Vice-President Li-Yuan-hung acceded 
to the presidency, his term of office to expire 
in Oct, 1917. At the time of Yuan’s death 
negotiations were on the eve of successful 
completion on the basis of his retirement in 
favor of Li-Yuan-hung and the formation of 
a coalition Cabinet in which the southerners 
expected to obtain a predominating position. 

The death of the President and the succes- 
sion of Li-Yuan-hung, robbed the southern- 
ers of all grounds of hostility to the north, 
but it also left them nothing with which to 
bargain for power. 

At a special session of the Japanese Cab- 
inet, June 7, it was decided that Japan would 
make no new political move in regard to 
China. 

All the northern provinces accepted Li- 
Yuan-hung and four southern provinces, Sze- 
chuen, Hunan, Che-kiang and Shen-si, on 
June 9 rescinded their declarations of inde- 
pendence and reasserted their loyalty to the 
Peking government. 

Hunan, Shen-si and Sze-chuen were the 
latest additions to the list of rebellious prov- 
inces, having declared their independence late 
in May. The seccession of Che-kiang oc- 
curred on Apr 12. 

It was reported June 24 that Premier Tuan 
Clii-jui and the other members of the Chinese 
Cabinet attempted to resign, but President ^ Li- 
Yuan-hung refused to accept the resignations 
for the present. A complete Cabinet change 
was considered inevitable within a # fort- 
night because of the Republican opposition to 
the Cabinet of the late President Yuan Shi- 
kai. Chen Chin-tao, former Vice-President 
of the Board of Finance, was named Minister 
of Finance. 

The reorganization of the the Republic was 
hindered by the failure of the northern and 
southern leaders to agree. Li-Yuan-hung 
was much embarrassed by dissensions. 

Japan endeavored to make China a 100,000,- 
000 yen reorganization loan, but President Li 
was unwilling to take the Japanese money, as 
he favored accepting the American group loan. 
The Chinese Treasury was empty and an im- 
mediate loan was necessary. 

Li-Yuan-hung, president of the Chinese Re- 
public, June 30 announced the formation of * a 
compromise cabinet. The ministry was headed 
by Tuan Chi-jui, who took the war portfolio 
in addition to the premiership, and the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs was assumed by Tang 
Shao-yi, who was premier under the late 
President Yuan Shi-kai, The composition 
of the cabinet was as follows: 

Premier and Minister of War, Tuan Ctii-jui. 

Foreign Affairs, Tang Shao-yi. 
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Interior, Hsu Shih-ymg. 

Navy, Chen Pih-kuan 

Commerce and Agriculture, Chang Kuo-kan. 

Justice, Chang Yao-tseng. 

Education, Sung Hung-yi. 

Communications, Wang Ta-hsien. 

Finance, Chen Chin-tao. 

The Chinese Parliament was summoned, 
June 30, to meet Aug 1 to adopt a permanent 
constitution for China. A State Dept, dispatch 
announcing the call, said that the Nanking 
provisional constitution and the presidential 
election law of Oct 5, 1913, would continue 
in force until superseded, and that the govern- 
ment would recognize as valid the treaties con- 
cluded subsequent to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in May, 1914, and all laws and mandates 
except those specifically cancelled. The coun- 
cil of the State and censorate attached to the 
administration court had been abolished. 

Jj h 

There were revolutionary outbreaks during 
July in Canton and Hankow but for the most 
part the country remained quiet. 

Gen. Li Lieh-Chun continued fighting his 
way along the railway from Shiuchow toward 
Canton, determined to enforce the demand 
of the residents of Canton that the rule of 
Gov. Lung Chi-Kuang, of Kwang-Tung Prov- 
ince should be ended. ,PIe came in contact 
with the Governor’s forces at Yingtak, about 
half way from Shiuchow to Canton, where a 
battle was fought on July 3, Li Lieh- Chun’s 
troops, marching eastward from Kwang-Si 
Province, took Samshui, about thirty miles 
west of Canton, on July 2. 

In a revolutionary outbreak in Hankow, 
July 31, a large district was burned and looted, 
many natives were killed, and some Russian 
women injured before foreign volunteers 
checked the uprising. The attack was directed 
by the leaders of the Kuo-ming-tang, the 
radical revolutionary party of China, against 
the Military Governor, Tuchun Wang. The 
rioters started from the Japanese concession. 
The demonstration apparently was planned to 
frighten the Peking Government into granting 
the Kuo-ming-tang a larger recognition in the 
reorganization of the Government at the meet- 
ing of Parliament which was scheduled to 
begin Aug 1. 

August 

Chinese troops had attacked the Japanese 
garrison at Cheng- Chiatun, between Mukden 
and Chaoyangfu, killed or wounded seventeen 
Japanese soldiers and killed one officer, ac- 
cording to Japanese advices from Cheng- 
Chiatum Aug 15. Reinforcements consisting of 
2000 troops were rushed to the beleaguered 
garrison from the Japanese forces stationed 
at Kaiyuan and Sudinghai. The fighting re- 
sulted from the arrest of a Japanese mer- 
chant. 

It was contended by the Peking Government 
that when the local Chinese Magistrate 
ordered precautions taken against an expected 
raid by nomadic bandits who were seizing 
prominent persons in that region for ransom, 
some of the Japanese residents refused to 
obey. The Magistrate attempted to enforce 
the order by arresting a Japanese, whereupon 


Japanese began armed resistance which result- 
ed in about seventeen deaths on both sides. 
The Japanese captured the Magistrate and 
took him away. 

Cheng-Chialun is near the line of the Har- 
bin- Changehun Railway, which was sold to 
Japan by Russia under the recent Russo-Japa- 
nese treaty. Cheng-Chiatun is also in the 
neighborhood of the Sungari River. Japanese 
rights on this river were said to have been 
recognized by Russia, the question having been 
in dispute since the signing of the Portsmouth 
treaty. 

Baron Gonsuke Hayashi, the Japanese Min- 
ister to China, presented to the Chinese For- 
eign Office, Sept 3, four demands for a settle- 
ment of the clash between Chinese and Japa- 
nese troops at Cheng- Chiatum. The Japanese 
demands follow: 

“First — Dismissal of the Chinese officers in com- 
mand of the troops. 

“Second — The withdrawal of Chinese troops from 
the district m which the trouble arose. 

“Third — Indemnification of the families of the 
Japanese killed. 

“Fouth — The granting to Japan of police rights in 
Inner Mongolia.” 

The fourth demand was considered the 
most important and far reaching, because, 
if it was the purpose of Japan to insist upon> 
police rights for all of Inner Mongolia, it 
would he regarded as not only a severe de- 
mand on the Chinese Government, but also 
a serious infringement of Chinese sovereignty 
over Inner Mongolia and a virtual revival of 
what Japan was understood to be seeking 
when the original 21 demands were presented 
in 1915. Inner Mongolia is a vast territory. 
To grant Japan police rights in all of Inner 
Mongolia would seriously impair Chinese sov- 
ereignty over a very large region. Those 
familiar with the situation found it difficult 
to believe that Japan was demanding police 
rights for more than what is known as East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, or perhaps for police 
rights only along that portion of Eastern Inner 
Mongolia thru which the projected Japanese 
branch railway line is to be built northwest- 
ward from the South Manchurian Railway. 
Even if the demands for police rights were 
restricted so as to embrace only this territory 
they were considered extremely important and 
well worth careful scrutiny. 

Secret demands in addition to the above 
were also pressed on China. 

Private dispatches, Sept 5, revealed that 
Japan sought indemnities, an apology and 
political concessions thruout the whole sec- 
tion of inner Mongolia and Smith Manchuria. 

The four formal demands were quoted as 
follows : 

1. Punishment of the comanding Chinese officer 
involved in the trouble. 

2 . Dismissal, with punishment, of the other officers 
involved. 

3. Instructions to Chinese troops in inner Mongo- 
lia and South Manchuria not to interfere in any 
way with Japanese troops or civilians, and to publish 
this fact broadly. 

4. Recognition of “special interests” for Japan in 
inner Mongolia and South Manchuria, comprising 
powers of police and administration, preferences in 
loans and in the selection of all foreign advisors, etc. 
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September 

Another clash between Chinese and Japa- 
nese troops was reported, Sept 14, from Chao- 
yangpo, Mongolia, and led to the despatch 
of heavy Japanese reinforcements to the scene. 
It was asserted by the Japanese that the 
Chinese attacked the Japanese while the Japa- 
nese were advancing to mediate between 
Chinese and Mongolians. 

The United States State Dept, Sept 6, in- 
structed the American Ambassador at Tokio 
to ask for a statement of the facts. He re- 
ported, Sept 12, that the Japanese Foreign 
Minister had informed him there was nothing 
in Japan's demands upon China in connection 
with the Cheng-Chiatun incident that in- 
fringed the sovereignty of China or impaired 
the Root-Takahira agreement. 

The Japanese demands, as outlined to Am- 
bassador Guthrie by the Foreign Minister, 
sought apologies, indemnification, and installa- 
tion of Japanese military advisers thru out 
South Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia and 
in the cadet school at Mukden, together with 
Japanese police wherever in those sections, 
there are large Japanese settlements. 

Baron Gonsuki Hayashi, Japanse Minister 
to China, ^ and Chen Chin-Tao, Chinese Min- 
ister of France discussed the tight at Cheng- 
Chiatung, but were unable to agree on the 
facts of the case. The Japanese alleged that 
the Chinese pursued the Japanese soldiers, but 
the Chinese Commissioner emphatically denied 
this statement. 


Reports from Peking, Oct 21, stated that 
a square mile of territory adjoining the 
French concession at Tien-tsin had been forci- 
bly seized by the French Consul with the as- 
sistance of troops. The Chinese police were 
arrested and Frenchmen substituted for them. 
Replying to a protest from the Chinese For- 
eign Office, the French legation at Peking 
assumed the responsibility for any violence 
which might result from the action. 

The district occupied by the French is 
thickly populated and the Chinese threatened 
violence, as they had stubbornly resisted for 
many years annexation to the French con- 
cession, and in its protest to the French Lega- 
tion the Foreign Office gave warning that it 
would hot be responsible if violence resulted. 

The Chinese press violently assailed the ac- 
tion of the French, declaring that it “sur- 
passes Japanese tactics and is actual warfare 
against defenseless China.” 

Tien-tsin is the port of Peking and has a 
population of 750,000. The French concession 
in Tien-tsin is on the eastern bank of the 
Hai-ho and prior to its present extension was 
about one and a half miles long by a half 
mile wide. To the south of the French con- 
cession lies the British concession, and to the 
north are the Italian and Japanese settle- 
ments. 

In 1901, following the Boxer uprising, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, Italy and Austria-Hungary ap- 
propriated large areas on the left bank of 
the Kfal-ho for future settlements. The Brit- 
ish, French and Russian concessions extended 
their boundaries very considerably. 


The territory which was taken by the French 
was the sole remaining district in the foreign 
concession inhabited by natives. 

See also 

Floods — China 
Hwang-Sing, Gen. 

Koo, Vi Kyuin Wellington 
Li-Yuan-hung 
Railro/' ds — China 
Sun Yat Sen 
Treaties — Russia — Japan 
Willoughby, Westel Woodbury 
Yuan-Shih-kai 
— Commerce 

The statistics of the official report of Chi- 
nese foreign trade for 1915 showed that the 
year was China's record year for exports, in 
spite of interference with shipping. Demand 
for silk, tea, natural dyes, antimony and other 
Chinese products, also higher prices, raised the 
total of exports. A drop in imports was ac- 
counted for by a boycott of Japanese goods 
and by the fact that, owing to shortage of 
dyestuffs, colored cottons were not obtainable 
in usual quantities and at reasonable prices, 
and as white is the mourning color in China, 
the undyed materials could not be marketed. 
Among the increases in Chinese exports, com- 
pared with 1914, were the following, stated in 
Haikwan taels: Antimony, 1,387,411 to 4,695,- 
767 ; egg albumen and yolk, 2,870,087 to 4,864,- 
925; sesamum seed, 6,355,317 to 9,555,965; 
buffalo and cow skins, 14,255,388 to 16,817,691; 
black tea, 16,203,581 to 27,596,791; green tea, 
10,785,584 to 15,250,729; wool, 6,714,999 to 
11,128,652. There was a general increase in 
the long list of silks. 

— Fauna 

The Asiatic expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in charge of 
Roy Chapman Andrews, of the department 
of mammalogy, was reported, Feb 10, as ready 
to leave in March to explore parts of southern 
China, particularly the Kwci-chow Province, 
concerning the zoology of which little is 
known. 

— Finance 

Negotiations had been opened, it was an- 
nounced, Apr 1, between representatives of 
the Chinese government in New York and a 
syndicate of bankers for the sale of short term 
Chinese treasury notes. The amount of the 
first issue was to be $5,000,000. The banking 
syndicate which planned to buy the notes was 
composed of the Guaranty Trust Company 
and Lee, Higginson & Co. The latter recently 
were appointed fiscal agents here of the 
Chinese government 


The International Investment Corporation, 
an American institution, concluded an agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government, July 4, 
to lend China $6,000,000 for the improvement 
of the Grand Canal and funds for the recon- 
struction of short railways in various parts of 
China aggregating 1500 miles, both works to 
be constructed by American contractors. 

Representatives of three big American 
banking houses informed Acting Secretary 
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Polk, July 25, that they were willing to ad- 
vance a $30,000,000 loan desired by China 
to rehabilitate the finances of the republic. 
Their proposal, which was understood to have 
the full approval of the State Department, 
was to furnish immediately $4,000,000 urgently 
needed and the remainder as desired. Mr. 
Polk's callers were George C. Lee, of Lee, 
Higginson & Co.; Willard Straight, of the 
American International Corporation, and 
Francis H. McKnight, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
These firms had had the Chinese loan under 
consideration for some time, and one of them 
already had advanced $1,000,000. Bonds of 
the Chinese Republic would be accepted as 
security for the loan. 


New York bankers with whom the Chinese 
government had been negotiating for a $5,- 
000,000 emergency loan notified the State De- 
partment, Aug 3, they had decided any imme- 
diate advance on the securities offered would 
not be a profitable investment. It was said 
later that the most serious obstacle in the way 
of the negotiation was the recently concluded 
Russo-Japanese treaty. It is notorious that 
Russia and Japan once before came together 
in 1910 to balk American enterprise in China. 
When Secretary of State Knox brought out 
his scheme for the neutralization of railways 
in China, Japan and Russia entered into an 
entente “for the protection of mutual rights in 
Manchuria” ; such an entente led to the with- 
drawal of several railway schemes which 
America wanted to go into in the northern 
province. The bankers here felt that so long 
as European countries had the total of £162,- 
000,000 due to them from China, and so long 
as they could force their own terms on China, 
there was no guarantee that the sums that 
they lend might not become useless froi . the 
point of view of the United States. 

After the unsuccessful attempt to interest 
American financiers in the proposed Chinese 
loan, negotiations for a $30,000,000 loan from 
Japan were undertaken in September. 

A loan of 5,000,000 yen was negotiated 
with a group of Japanese bankers on the se- 
curity of the Yangtse Valley mines, but it 
was denied, Sept 21, at the Japanese Legation 
in Peking, that the Japanese government 
would support the loan. 

Chen Chin-Tao, the Chinese Minister of 
Finance, Sept 21, formally asked the quin- 
tuple group of bankers for a $50,000,000 reor- 
ganization loan on the security of the salt 
monopoly surplus. The quintuple group was 
composed of representatives of American, 
British, Russian, French and Japanese finan- 
ciers. 


Announcement was made Nov 16 that the 
Chinese government, thru Minister Koo, had 
concluded negotiations for a loan of $5,000,- 
000 from the Continental * and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. The proceeds had 
been placed to the credit of the Chinese gov- 
ernment The loan was offered for public 
subscription thru the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Nov 22, at 98, 


and would yield slightly more than 6 x / 2 per 
cent. The loan would run for three years and 
bear interest at 6 per cent. It would be a 
direct obligation of the republic of China and 
was secured both as to principal and interest 
by a first charge on the entire revenues de- 
rived and to be derived by the government 
from the Chinese tobacco and wine public 
sales tax. That tax in the current year would 
amount to $5,000,000. 

Chandler & Co., Inc., of New York and 
Philadelphia were associated with the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank in the offering. 
The loan, which was one of the first foreign 
financial enterprises to be undertaken by a 
middle western banking institution, had the 
approval of Secretary Lansing. 

The Chinese Lower House unanimously ap- 
proved the loan Nov 21. Two days later it 
became known that the British, French, Rus- 
sian and Japanese bankers of the quintuple 
group had sent a letter to the Chinese Min- 
ister of Finance, saying that the loan vio- 
lated article 17 of the Reorganization Loan 
Agreement of April 26, 1913. The letter de- 
clared the loan to be political and not indus- 
trial and asked for an explanation. 

The Russian, Japanese, British, and French 
Legations intimated, Dec 21, to the Foreign 
Office and the American Legation their desire 
for American co-operation in the re-organiza- 
tion loan of £10,000,000. The Chinese Govern- 
ment had been becoming impatient at the de- 
lay on the part of the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Japan in con- 
cluding arrangements for the loan. These 
representatives .said that the loan was being 
considered by the London agents. 

See also 

Railroads — China 
— Politics and government 

Parliament was convened Aug 1, It was 
attended by 400 delegates, 100 more than was 
necessary for a quorum. President Li Yuan- 
hung, after taking the oath, addressed the 
legislators, urging them immediately to take 
up non-partisan and reconstructive work* The 
President, who was not accompanied by a 
police guard, wore European civilian attire* 
After hearing the President’s speech, Parlia- 
ment adjourned indefinitely, Tang Shao-yi, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was at Shang- 
hai, and refused to come to Peking to take 
over the Foreign Office until the Cabinet had 
been approved by Parliament The Kuo-min- 
tang, or radical party, was endeavoring to 
make Tang Shao-yi the Premier, retiring the 
present Prime Minister, Tuan Chi-jui, to the 
Vice- Presidency. This the military party was 
unwilling to sanction. 

Tuan Chi-jui’s new Cabinet represented 
practically all political parties in China, as well 
as geographical divisions. 

Hsu Shih-ying, the new Minister of the 
Interior, was a judge under the Tsing dynasty, 
and rose to the rank of Minister of Justice in 
the early days of the republic. He was forced 
to resign this position, and later became gov- 
ernor of Fukien Province, 
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Chang Kuo-kan, the new Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, was a member of the 
State Council under Yuan Shi-kai, and was 
intimately connected with the monarchical 
movement. 

Sung Hung-yi, the new Minister of Educa- 
tion, a prominent politician most of his life, 
took strong position in opposition to Yuan 
Shi-kai’ s monarchical movement and did able 
work for the republican cause at Shanghai. 

Chang Yao-tseng, Minister of Justice, a 
graduate of a Japanese university and a mem- 
ber of the Parliament which Yuan Shi-kai 
disbanded, formerly taught in the government 
university at Peking. When the monarchical 
movement was started in 1915, he left the 
capital and joined the revolutionists in Yunnan 
Province. 

Admiral Chen Pih-kuan, Minister of the 
Navy, was educated in a British naval school, 
and has served in the Chinese navy most of 
his life. He was a captain, commanding the 
cruiser Haichi when the revolution broke out 
in 1911. For some time he served as naval 
adviser to the late President Yuan Shi-kai. 

Parliament, Sept 14, confirmed the follow- 
ing compromise Cabinet as proposed by Pre- 
mier Tuan Chi-Jui: 

Foreign Affairs — Tang Shao-Yi. 

Finance — Chen Chin-Tao. 

Interior — Sung Hung-Yi. 

War— Tuan Clii-Jui. 

Navy— Chen Pih-Kuan. 

Communication— Hsu Shih-Ying. 

Justice— Chang Yao-Tseng. 

Agriculture and Commerce- — Kit Chun-Shiu. 

Education — Fan Yuan-Lien. 

The vote received by Premier Tuan Chi- 
Jui was almost unanimous. There was much 
opposition to several members of the compro- 
mise Cabinet, but the critical financial condi- 
tion of the government and the seriousness 
of the Japanese demands for police power in 
Manchuria and inner Mongolia silenced party 
strife. 

Tang Shao-Yi, the former Premier, re- 
fused the portfolio on the ground that the 
opposition of the military party to him and to 
the Kuo-min-tang, or radical party, which 
during the recent period of Cabinet construc- 
tion wished to have him made Premier, would 
make harmony impossible in the Cabinet. 

The House of Representatives refused, Oct 
4, to ratify the appointment of Lu Chen-Tsing 
as Foreign Minister because of his monarchical 
leanings. Premier Tuan-Chi-Jui personally 
addressed the House in his favor, hut his plea 
was in vain. Lu Chen-Tsing was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in Yuan Shih-kai’s Cab- 
inet during the monarchical movement. 

General Feng Kwo-chang, a prominent sup- 
porter of President Li Yuan-hung, was, Oct 
30, elected Vice-President of the Chinese Re- 
public by Parliament. 

The appointment of Wu Ting-Fang to be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was approved 
Nov 7, by the virtually unanimous vote of 
Parliament. Two previous selections of Pre- 
mier Tuan Chi-Jui for the foreign portfolio 
had been rejected by Parliament because of 
the monarchiai leanings of the men desig- 
nated. 


Wu Ting-Fang is a pronounced Liberal, and 
was in sympathy with the resolution which led 
to the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, 
sharing in the work of forming a republican 
government. He was Chinese minister at 
Washington for several years. 

Sung Hung-Yi, the Minister of the Interior, 
had been dismissed, it became known Nov 21, 
because of a controversy with Tuan Chi-Jui, 
the Premier. 

The Senate, Dec 30, rejected the nomination 
of Chang Kua-kan, appointed Minister of the 
Interior by Premier Tuan Chi-jui. 

The deadlock between Parliament and the 
Premier continued. Vice-President Fengkwo- 
chang and seventeen military governors had 
telegraphed President Li Yuan Hung and the 
Premier condemning the dilatoriness of Parlia- 
ment, supporting the Premier in his position 
and urging President Li Yuan Hung to give 
the Premier full authority to reorganize the 
Government. The message suggested that the 
provinces would act independently unless 
Parliament ceased to engage in political 
squabbles and speedily draft a constitution. 

See also 

Kwo-Chang, Gen. Feng 
—Rockefeller Foundation work in 

The Rockefeller Foundation announced, 
Aug 8, that on July 31 an appropriation of 
$198,985.78 was made to assist in carrying on 
the work of the China Medical Board. 

— Salt monopoly 

The statement of returns from the gov- 
ernment salt monopoly in China brought out 
in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, the chief representative of investors 
concerned in the salt gabelle, and reported 
Apr 20, showed that during 1915 the net rev- 
enue paid in to the group banks exceeded 
$69,000,000, an increase of more than $10,000,- 
000 over the collection of 1914, all Hongkong 
currency. The bank reported that of this 
total $10,834,000 was applied to the service of 
loans specially secured on the salt revenue, 
$23,788,000 was paid toward the service of 
the Boxer indemnity, being more than three- 
fifths of the annual service secured upon mari- 
time customs and salt revenues, and $27,533,- 
000 was released to the free use of the 
Chinese Government, leaving a balance in the 
hands of the groups’ banks on Dec 31 of 
about $24,385,000, as compared with $17,328,- 
000 at the end of the previous year. 

“CHINA” CASE 

The United States instructed Ambassador 
Page at London, Feb 25, to make inquiries at 
the British Foreign Office regarding the re- 
moval of thirty-eight Germans, Austrians and 
Turks from the American steamship China in 
Asiatic waters, and to demand the release of 
the prisoners, if they were arrested on the 
high seas, as had been indicated* 

Great Britain maintains extra-territorial 
rights over the waters immediately adjacent to 
Shanghai, the China's sailing port for San 
Erancisco. Should the British government 
set up the claim that the vessel was within 
,v aters under British jurisdiction, the United 
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States would have no cause for further action. 

Advices to the State Department left in 
doubt the exact position of the China. One 
consular report fixed the location as “ten miles 
offshore.” The department had been advised 
that the British Foreign Office was investigat- 
ing the ihcident. 


' The text of Great Britain's note replying 
to the American protest against the seizure 
of thirty-eight Germans, Austrians and Turks 
on the American steamer China near Shang- 
hai was received Apr 4 and made public 
Apr 12 by the State Department. It con- 
tended that the seizure was justified on the 
ground that the prisoners were engaged in 
plots against Great Britain in the Far East 
and were not entitled to the protection of a 
neutral flag on the high seas. 

As the result of the seizure, the intelligence 
department of the British government claim- 
ed, Apr 21, to have uncovered a plot of im- 
mense ramifications that was to have caused 
a revolution in India. The American head- 
quarters of the plotters was said to be on the 
Pacific Coast. At least one ship was known 
to have sailed from San Francisco with a 
German crew and Indian conspirators and 
arms on board. The headquarters of the plot 
in the Orient was at Shanghai, and when the 
gun-running and other machinations were un- 
covered, the plotters set sail for Manila 
aboard the steamship China , 

Sec. Lansing announced, Apr 27, that the 
United States had sent another note to Great 
Britain asking for the release of the 38 men. 

The British Foreign Office announced 
formally, May 13, that the men would be re- 
leased, and expressed regret at the action of 
the British commander in removing “enemy 
subjects” from the American vessel. The 
British agreed to release the men uncondition- 
ally, but with the reservation that the action of 
Great Britain in this case “shall not become a 
precedent for other cases in which the facts 
a re not the ’same,” which was regarded as en- 
tirely within her rights. 

The State Department was advised, Sept 
22, that the German and Austrian civilians 
taken off the American steamer China by a 
British war vessel would be returned to Shan- 
hai Sept 28 

CHINESE LABOR 

France and Russia, it became known, Nov 
22 were importing Chinese and Indo-Chinese 
by thousands to work in munitions factories 
and arsenals to free their native workmen for 
military duty. The number already at work 
in French plants was said to be 20,000, with 
30,000 more under contract, by permission of 
the Chinese government, for four years’ serv- 
ice in France. Russia had contracted for 
20,000, of whom 5500 had reached the country. 
Most of the Orientals were artisans, drawing 
as high as $5 a day. Specially chartered ships 
were moving them to France, while Russia 
was transporting them by way of the Siberian 


Railway. The Indo-Chinese were being dis- 
tributed largely among the munitions plants 
in the South of France. Some of the more 
highly skilled men were in aeroplane factories. 

CHOLERA 

Japan 

A dispatch from Yokohama, Aug 3, said 
that the Japanese steamer Hawaii M aru, bound 
from Oriental ports of Tacoma, had been 
placed in quarantine at Yokohama with fifteen 
cases of cholera on board. By Aug 5, 32 cases 
were reported, and Tokio declared a quaran- 
tine against the city. An outbreak of cholera, 
resulting in 48 deaths and 109 cases, was re- 
ported Aug 14 in Nagasaki. 

The gradual increase of cases of cholera 
in Japan caused the government to order a 
rigorous quarantine in all Japanese ports and 
harbors. It was especially effective against 
all steamers and other craft coming from 
Nagasaki or touching at Nagasaki where the 
epidemic was chiefly current. There had, to 
the beginning of September, been 317 cases ini 
Nagasaki with 152 deaths as well as several 
cases in the cities of Yokohoma, Kobe and 
Osaka, and one at Omoro, near Tokio. No 
cases had been found in Tokio itself. 

Serbia 

Asiatic cholera was declared to be raging 
in Belgrade, Serbia, Mar 16. Fifty cases and 
30 deaths had been reported as occurring 
daily. The disease was said to be accelerated 
by a shortage of food and bad sanitary con- 
ditions. 

CHOCOLATE 

—Imports 

According to statistics compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce and made public 
Dec 11, a total of 243,232,000 pounds of crude 
cocoa were purchased abroad during the fiscal 
year 1916, which is 50,000, 000 pounds more than 
was bought in 1915 and double the imports 
of 1910. This is not to be accounted for by 
decreased imports of manufactured cocoa and 
chocolate, because we are buying such prod- 
ucts in about the usual quantities. Nor is it 
because we are shipping abroad larger quanti- 
ties of prepared cocoa and chocolate, ft is due 
solely to a growing taste for chocolate and 
cocoa, especially the former. 

Some of the producing countries are now 
shipping to the United States direct instead of 
thru European middlemen. One instance in 
1916 was a direct shipment of 25,000,000 
ounds from British West Africa, imports 
rom which country heretofore reached the 
United States via England. There were 
marked increases in shipments from Brazil, 
Portugal and French Africa, and a sharp de- 
cline in those from the United Kingdom. 

The following table compares the 1916 im- 
ports of crude cocoa with those of 1915 and 
indicates also the principal sources of supply 
(000 omitted) : 
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IMPORTS OF CRUDE COCOA INTO THE UNITED STATES 



Quantities, 

Values. 

Imported from: 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915- 

All countries 

243,232 

192,306 $34,144 $22,893 

Dominican Republic. 

48,991 

46,620 

6,946 

5 ,Soo 

Brazil 

45,657 

19,709 

6,087 

2,017 

British West Indies. 

39,933 

40,729 

6,039 

5,407 

Ecuador 

3L 9*3 

33,419 

4,198 

3,352 

British West Africa. 

25,063 

17 

3,832 

2 

Venezuela 

16,743 

15,299 

“2,458 

2,156 

United Kingdom 

13,408 

21,063 

2,187 

2,579 

Portugal 

7,532 

3,517 

1,368 

S12 

French Africa 

2,824 


424 


Cuba 

2,606 

4,006 

412 



Imports of cocoa from countries other than those 
given in the table were chiefly from Dutch Guiana, 
1,4(30,000 pounds; Chile, 1,324,000 pounds; Hayti, 
1,183,000 pounds; Dutch West Indies, 1,146,000 
pounds; and the Dutch East Indies, 831,000 pounds 
in 1916. 

CROUVAIEFF, Gen. 

General Chouvaief?, the new Russian Min- 
ister of war, was born in 1854, and has de- 
voted 25 years of his life to military instruc- 
tion in various colleges. He was chief clerk 
of the Kiev Military Circuit for three years 
and in command of the Second Caucasian 
Army Corps for a like term. He made a 
record for honesty and efficiency in the re- 
organization of the Quartermaster’s depart- 
ment 

CHOVEAU, Charles F. X. Alexander 

Charles F. X. Alexander Choveau, the dis- 
tinguished Canadian banker, and jurist, died 
in New York City Mar 7, aged 69 years. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

Willis Vernon Cole, the New York City 
Christian Science practitioner who for four 
years had been fighting his conviction for the 
illegal practice of medicine, was granted a 
new trial in Albany, Oct 3, by the Court of 
Appeals. The decision was regarded as a sub- 
stantial victory for the Christian Scientists. 

The court in substance decided that while 
the practice of Christian Science in the treat- 
ment of bodily ills would have come under 
the definition of the practice of medicine, the 
exception contained in the medical license law 
to the effect that _ its provisions should not 
prevent ‘‘the practice of the religious tenets 
of any church” was broad enough to include 
the methods used by the followers of Chris- 
tian Science and therefore exempted them 
from the requirement of passing medical ex- 
aminations and being admitted to practice as 
physicians. 

CHUDLEIGH, Lewis Henry Hugh Clifford, 
Baron Clifford of 

Baron Clifford, died July 19, aged 64 years. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

See 

Episcopal church 

CHURCHES 

See also 

Christian science 
Clergy pensions 
Episcopal Church 

. Methodist Church 
Missionary work 
Rohan Catholic Church 
Smith, Charles K. 


United States 


According to figures given out Jan 29 by 
the Federal Council of Churches, the churches 
of the United States, irrespective of denomina- 
tion, had in 1915 the greatest growth in their 
history. The report indicated that of the 
100,000,000 Americans approximately 40,000,- 
000 were church members. The following table 
shows the enrolled membership for 1915 of 
the best-known religious bodies, with the gain 
or loss of each: 


Baptists, North..., 

Baptists, South 

Catholics, Eastern Orthodox... 

Catholics, Roman 

Congregationalists 

Disciples of Christ 

Evangelicals 

Friends (Quakers) 

Lutherans 

Methodists, North 

Methodists, Protestant 

Methodists, South 

Presbyterians, North 

Presbyterians, United 

Presbyterians, South 

Protestant Episcopal 

Reformed in America 

Reformed in United States.... 

Unitarians 

United Brethren 

Universalists 

*Loss. 


Present 

Membership. 

1,252,633 

2,705,121 
467,500 
14,049,068 
771,362 
1*363, 100 
205,255 
120,712 
2,434,188 
3 * 657,394 
201,110 
2, 072,035 
1,434,400 
iS3,6si 
332,339 
1,040,896 
126,847 


320,459 

70,542 

360,387 

55,000 


Growth 
in 1915. 

M*3io 

112,804 

5.000 
259,426 

18,274 

14,962 

# io, 786 
34,329 
20,728 
66,328 
36,200 
S,43i 
21,737 
25,648 
3,704 
7,7 79 

38,343 

3.000 


The enrolment of children in the Sunday 
schools in the United States was 16,000,000, 
there being 1,500,000 officers and teachers for 
them. 


CHURCHILL, Winston Leonard Spencer 
It was announced, Jan 7, that Major Winston 
Churchill had been appointed to command a 
battalion of Royal Scots Fusiliers at the front 
in France* 

See also 

Great Britain 


CITIES 

See also 

Municipal government — Cost 
Municipal government— Instruction in 
National Social Unit Organization 
New York State — Bureau of Municipal 
Information 

United States 

The United States Census Bureau issued, 
in June, a report for the departmental year 
1915 relating to the governmental organiza- 
tion, police departments, liquor traffic and 
municipally owned water supply system in 
cities; of over 30,000 population, says the 
National Municipal Review , July. 

Part I on governmental organization gives 
data as to the city councils, commissions, 
mayors and other executive officials. Of the 
204 cities covered by the report, 81 had com- 
mission government, 95 others had single 
chambered councils and 28 had two branches 
of the council. Of the cities with single cham- 
bered councils, 11 elected all the members 
at large, and 40 elected some of the members 
at large. In the cities with two houses, six 
elected all the members of the upper council 
at large, and three elected some of the mem- 
bers at large. Nearly half of the cities have 
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thus done away with the ward system for 
electing the council, and 49 others elect part 
of the members at large. 

The statistics as to mayors and other execu- 
tive officers cover only the length of term and 
salaries. 

In the police data wide variations are shown 
in the number of police in proportion to popu- 
lation and in the ratio of officers to the total 
number of police. Cleveland, Pittsburgh . and 
most of the southern cities have a relatively 
small police force, but Washington has nearly 
twice as many as New Orleans. The pro- 
portion of officers ranges from 5.1 per cent, 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., to 22.8 per cent, in 
Oakland, Cal. 

The liquor traffic was prohibited in 35 of 
the 204 cities, which included 6.7 per cent, 
of the aggregate population of the cities cov- 
ered. In all the cities included the number 
of retail liquor dealers decreased 16.6 per cent, 
from 1905 to 1915 ; and in a considerable num- 
ber of cities there has been a higher rate of 
decrease. The number of dealers in propor- 
tion to population ranged from 1 to 194 in 
East St. Louis, to 1 to 5286 in Colorado 
Springs. 

Municipally owned water supply systems 
were reported by 155 of the 204 cities, of 
which 73 employed purification processes. The 
average amount of water supplied was 139 
gallons per capita per day. In Chicago the 
per capita daily supply was 236 gallons, in 
Pittsburgh 252 gallons, in Buffalo 352 gallons 
and in Tacoma 430 gallons. The New York 
supply was 102 gallons per capita each day; 
that of New Orleans 74 gallons, and Min- 
neapolis 81 gallons. 

CITIZENSHIP 

See 

Industrial Workers of the World 

Philippine Islands— Citizenship 

CITY GOVERNMENT 

Figures compiled by the Census Bureau still 
indicate a persistent drift of population to 
cities, says The Literary Digest for Nov 18, 
there having been in twelve years a gain of 
over 38 per cent by 146 cities. Bradstreefs 
takes these figures as a starting-point from 
which to present some interesting details as 
to the growing cost of city government. In 
the same years that saw this gain in popula- 
tion of over 38 per cent, the general depart- 
mental expenses of the same cities increased 
from $278,173,930 to $546,568,203, or over 96 
per cent., so that the general expenses of these 
cities nearly doubled in twelve years. A com- 
parison of several items included under the 
head of general departmental expenses for 
the two years marking the limits of the period 
under review follows : 


GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES FOR 1 46 CITIES 



Year 1903. 

Year 1915. 

General government 

Police department. ...... 

$30,842,225 

$62, 

.793, 

,192 

38,252,201 

62, 

, 335 , 

,5 7 * 

Fire department 

All other protection to per- 
son ami property...... 

27 , 3«,3 33 

47i 

,8 1 2, 

490 

5,446,198 

to, 

.548,745 

Health conservation. , , , , . 

4,740,211 

12, 

,122, 

,947 

Sanitation or promotion 



of cleanliness, 

21,067,428 

43 . 

635 , 

,125 


Highways 34,208,774 00,615,862 

Charities, hospitals, and 

corrections 18,280,59? 38,285,217 

Schools 80,853,672 162,332,373 

Libraries 4,607,969 7»*34,509 

Recreation 7,457,424 20,416,484 

Pensions and gratuities. . 3,013,706 10,583,791 

All other 2,621,192 7,952,197 

Total $278,173,930 $546,568,203 


The total per capita net payments for ex- 
penses other than those of public-service en- 
terprises increased from $13.19 in 1903 to 
$18.45 in 1915. During the same period the 
per capita expenses of the general govern- 
ment increased from $1.46 to $2.10; those of 
the police department, from $1.80 to $2.08; of 
the fire department, from $1.30 to $1.63; of 
health conservation, from $0.22 to $040; of 
sanitation, from $0.99 to $1.46. of highways, 
from $1.64 to $2.06; of charities, hospitals, 
and corrections, from $0.86 to $1.26; of 
schools, from $3.86 to $5.58 ; of libraries, 
from $0.19 to $0.24; of recreation, from $0.35 
to $0.68, and of miscellaneous activities, from 
$0.27 to $0.61. The increase in the total per 
capita expenses for all items with the excep- 
tion of public-service enterprises was 39.9 
per cent. 

Speaking generally, the total per capita 
expenditures rise with the populations of the 
cities, and the same is true, with a few ex- 
ceptions, of the, expenditures for individual 
items. 


CITY MANAGERS 

The following complete list of city man- 
agers in the United States appears in the 
American City for Oct: 


Phoenix, Arise. — Robert A. Craig. 

Tucson, Arise. — C. K. Clarke. 

Bentonvilk, Ark. — Edgar Masoner. 

Alhambra, Cal, — Charles E Ilewes, 

Glendale, Cal.— T. W, Watson. 

Bakersfield, Cal. — Wallace M. Morgan. 
Holtville, Cal.— K. I,. Kenney. 

Huntington Beach, Cal. —George W. Spencer. 
San Diego, Cal. — Fred M. Lockwood. 

San Jose, Cal.— Thomas H. Reed. 


San Rafael, Cal.— F. J. Boland. 
Durango, Colo.- A. F. Hood. 

Montrose, Colo.— J. E. McDaniel. 

St. Augustine, Fla. — Winton L. Miller. 
Glencoe, III.— II. II. Shcrer. 

Winnetka, HI.— R. L. Fitzgerald. 
Bloomfield. la.— R. C. Bristow, 
Clarinda, la.— T. A. Wilson, 

Iowa Falk, la,— E, I*. Marriage. 

Webster City, la.— H. G. VoTlmer. 
Abilene, Kan.* -Kenyon Riddle. 
Mulberry, Kan.— J. N. Marion. 

Cynthia, Ky.— Daniel Durbin. 

Norwood, Mass.— Clarence A, Bingham, 
Albion, Mich.— Roland Rem ley. 

Alpena, Mich, — Harrison G, Roby, 

Big Rapids, Mich.— Walter Willits, 
Cadillac, ivtich.— T. V. Stephens. 

Eaton Rapids, Mich,— Fred Moore. 
Grand Haven, Mich. — I. R. Ellison. 
Jackson, Mich.— Gaylord C. Cummin, 
Manistee, Mich.— Charles E, Ruger, 
Petosky, Midi.- -Robert D, Tripp. 

Morris, Minn.— S. A. Siverta, 

Glasgow, Mont,— S, 0 , Moore. 

Roswell, N. M.— A. G. Jaffa. 

Newburgh, N. Y.— Dr, Henry Wilson, 
Niagara Falls. N. Y.—» O. A. Carr, 
Shirrill, N. Y. — Chester A. Brown* 
Elizabeth City. N, J. C. Commander 
Hickory, N. d— J. W. Ballcw. 
Morganton, N. C.— C. T* Cain. 

Tarboro, C.— T. H. Jacocka, 

Thomasville, N, G— Frank D, Jones. 
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Astabula, 0 . — J. Warren Prme. 

Dayton, O. — Henry M. Waite. 

Sandusky, O. — Kenneth B. Ward. 

Springfield, O. — Charles E. Ashburner. 

Westerville, O. — Ray S. Blinn. 

Collinsville, Okla. — F. A. Wright. 

La Grande, Ore. — Frederick J. Lafky. 

Grove City, Pa. — John S. Ekey. 

Titusville, Pa. — Herbert A. Holstein. 

Beaufort, S. C. — Harrison G. Otis. 

Rock Hill, S. C. — J. G. Barnwell. 

Clark, S. D. — J. E. Smith. 

Johnson City, Tenn. — P. F. MacDonald. 

AmarillOj Tex. — M. H. Hardin. 

Brownsville, Tex. — Frank A. Williams. 

Denton, Tex. — Sam C. Gary. 

San Angelo, Tex. — E. L. Wells, jr. 

Sherman, Tex. — O. J. S Ellingson. 

Tavlor, Tex. — W. E. Dozier. 

League, Tex. — E. B. St. Clair. 

Tyler, Tex.— Clay Hight. 

Charlottesville, Va. — A. V. Conway. 
Fredericksburg, Va. — R. Stuart Royer 
Graham, Va.— P. C. Nowlin. 

Staunton, Va. — S. D. Holsinger. 

Winchester, Va. — Arthur M. Field. 

Charleston, W. Va.— B. A, Wise. 

Williamson, W. Va. — O. H. Booton. 

The city management form of government 
has been adopted in the following cities, tak- 
ing effect on or after Jan i, 1917, in all except 
the first two : 

St. Petersburg, Fla., effective July, 1916. 
Portsmouth, Va , effective Sept, 1916. 

Watertown, N. Y,, effective Jan, 1917. 

Wheeling, W. Va., effective July, 1917. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., effective Oct, 1917. 

East Cleveland, O., effective Jan, 1918. 

Zanesville, O., effective Jan, 1910. 

CITY PLANNING 
See 

New York City— Zoning plan 
— University instruction in 
The following universities are now giving 
courses on city planning, says the National 
Municipal Review for July. 

University of Illinois — Chair of civic design. 

Harvard University— Courses in city planning in 
school of landscape architecture, 

University of Michigan — Lectures in department of 
landscape architecture. 

University of Wisconsin— Lectures in department of 
engineering. 

Columbia University — Lectures. 

Cornell University — Occasional lectures in department 
of landscape architecture. 

Throop College of Technology — Course listed but 
not yet given. 

University of Pennsylvania— Housing and city plan- 
ning, and landscape architecture and design. 

The subject also received attention in a 
course on municipal engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and in the Chicago 
school of civics and philanthropy. 

CLARK, W, A., jr. 

It was said, Oct 5, that W, A. Clark, jr., of 
Los Angeles, Cal., planned to give all his war 
profits to the orphans of France. To date the 
profits had amounted to $2,000,000. 

CLANRICARDE, Hubert George de Burgh 
Catming, second Marquis of 
Hubert George de Burgh Canning, second 
Marquis of Clanricarde, known for years as 
“the crudest landlord in Ireland/' died in 
London, Apr 12. He was born in 1832. 

CLARKE, James P. 

Senator James P. Clarke, of Arkansas, presi- 
dent pr6 temjpore of the Senate, died at Little 
Rock, Ark., Oct 1. He was born in 1854. 


CLARKE, John Hessin 

John Hessin Clarke, Federal District judge 
at Cleveland, was nominated by President Wil- 
son, July 14, as an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Charles Evans Hughes. The 
nomination, was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate, July 24. 

CLAY 

See 

Gumbotil 

CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT 

See 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 

Federal trade commission 

CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST LAW 

See 

Banks and banking — Federal Reserve 
Board 

CLERGY PENSIONS 

The tenth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, made public June 19, comments on the 
recent adoption of the pension idea by a 
number of religious denominations. The 
plans for establishing these funds vary, but 
in general they depend on contributions from 
the clergy, supplemented by endowments and 
gifts from local church organizations. 

In the Baptist Church the Ministers’ and 
Missionaries’ Benefit Board was established 
in 1908. A $250,000 endowment was raised 
in 1911, and the raising of an additional mil- 
lion was sanctioned in 1914. The board in 
1914 recommended a pension plan, consisting 
of a contributory _ system based on annual 
premiums to be paid by the clergy and grad- 
uated according to age, sufficient to purchase 
an annuity of $100 at the age of 65. This 
fund is to be brought to its maximum of 
$500 a year by payments from the endowment 
fund of the church. 

The Congregational churches in 1886 con- 
solidated their relief associations in the Na- 
tional Board for Ministerial Relief. In 1913, 
the National Council recommended the estab- 
lishment of the Annuity Fund for Congrega- 
tional Ministers, to pay annuities of $500 at 
the age of 65 or 70. The ministers were to 
contribute one-fifth and the church four-fifths 
of the required sum. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church pays 
straight annuities of sums equal to half of 
the average salaries in the respective confer- 
ences after 35 years of service. The ministers 
are not required to contribute. 

The Presbyterian Church established the 
Board of Ministerial Relief and Sustentation 
Fund in 1912 and undertook to raise a per- 
manent endowment of $10,000,000. The 
Board pays annual pensions of a maximum 
of $500 to ministers at the age of 70 after 
thirty years’ service. The ministers are re- 
quired to contribute sufficient to pay for one- 
fifth of these pensions. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

See 

Charities— Local organisation 
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CLIFF DWELLERS 

See 

Archaeology — United States 

CLIMATE 

See 

Life— Con servation 

CLOTHING 
— Customs duties 

Imported model gowns may not hereafter be 
displayed for sale so long as they are im- 
ported under bond without the payment of 
duty under the provision of the Underwood 
tariff act, according to a customs regulation 
issued Nov 10 by the Treasury Department 
—Manufactures of 

A report issued Oct 30 by the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt and the Dress and Waist Industries, 
which was organized after the great strike of 
cloak, suit and skirt workers in 1910, covers 
the board's work since its inception. More 
than 100,000 workers, according to the report, 
had been materially benefited by the board. 

The work is divided into these departments : 
Loft certification, fire drill division, first aid 
and nursing division, sanitary division, the di- 
vision of education, and the medical division. 

The board reports improvement in fire pro- 
tection of many buildings — a 20 per cent, in- 
crease in buildings with fire alarm systems, a 
decrease of 30 per cent, in the number of 
buildings six stories and more in height with 
but a single stairway; the issuance of certifi- 
cates to hundreds of shops which complied 
with the board's standards for safety and 
sanitation, and the correction of many nuis- 
ances and dangers. 

A new tuberculosis sanitarium at Kingston, 
N. Y., donated by Martha Hentschel, was to 
be opened about May 1, 1917, as a result of the 
board's work. 


According to a statement issued, Oct 20, by 
the Census Bureau, the number of regular fac- 
tories manufacturing women's clothing in- 
creased 20.5 'per cent, during the five years 
prior to the European war, while the capital 
invested increased 18.2 per cent, and the value 
of the products increased 23.4 per cent The 
number of contract shops increased 28.9 per 
cent, from 1909 to 1914, whereas the capital 
invested in, such shops increased 57.4 per cent 
and the value of the products increased but 
14. 1 per cent. 

Following is the preliminary census of the 
manufacture of women's clothing during this 
five-year period, .the values alone being given 
in thousands of dollars: 

REGULAR FACTORIES 

*P. C, 


No. of establishments. . 

i 9 i 4 . CC 

4*470 

nsus- — — increase 
1909. 1909-14* 
3,709 20.5 

Persons engaged in 
manufacture 

179,884 

*63.644 9-9 

Proprietors and firm 

members 

5*974 

5 * 3 a 5 12.2 

18,598 *8,i 

Salaried employees ..... 
Wage earners (average 
number) 

21,960 

* 51 * 95 ° 

13 9*721 8.8 

Primary horsepower . . . 

A < 25*015 

t 

$*27,637 18.2 

Capital 

$150,929 


Services 

111,727 

25,858 

91,830 

21.7 

Salaries 

20,252 

71*578 

27.7 

Wages 

85,869 

20.0 

Materials ............. 

25**330 

207,891 

20.9 

Value of products 

Value added by manu- 
facture (value of prod- 
ucts less cost of ma- 

462,006 

374,333 

23.4 

terials) 210,676 

CONTRACT SHOPS 

166,442 

26.6 

No, of establishments... 
Persons engaged in 

1,094 

8 49 

28.9 

manufacture 

Proprietors and firm 

18,801 

1 5*377 

22.3 

members 

1,542 

1.157 

33*3 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners (average 

302 

198 

53.5 

number) 

Primary horsepower. » . . 

* 6,957 

3,38i 

14,022 

20.9 

t 


Capital 

$2,620 

$1,665 

57*4 

Services 

6,969 

7**56 

—2.6 

Salaries 

264 

166 

59 *o 

Wages 

6,705 

6,990 

898 

— 4.1 

Materials 

1,015 

13.0 

Value of Products 

Value added by manu- 
facture (value of prod- 
ucts less cost of ma- 

11,883 

10,419 

14.* 

terials) 

xo,868 

9, S 3 * 

14.* 

* A minus sign denotes 

a decrease, t The primary 

horsepower in 1909* 22,294, shown 
dustry as a whole at that census. 

only* for 

the in- 


CLOTHING TRADES 

See 

Minimum wage— Massachusetts 
Strikes— Clothing trades strike, New 
Yokk 

— Collective agreements 

“Collective Agreements in the Men's Cloth- 
ing Industry" is the title of Bulletin 198, issued 
in November by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The study is presented in two parts, 
Part I being confined largely to a formal ac- 
count of the experience of Hart, Schaffner Sc 
Marx, and their 6500 employees, in developing 
a working scheme of peaceful negotiation 
which constitutes a complete system of media- 
tion and arbitration thru which hundreds of 
differences have been settled, while Part II 
gives agreements of labor unions with associa- 
tions of manufacturers and individual em- 
ployers. 

Between Apr I, 1912, and June 1, 1914, 1401 
complaints arising between the employees of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx and the company 
were adjusted. Of these complaints, 1178, or 
84 per cent, were adjusted thru mediation by 
deputies; 206, or 14.7 per cent., were referred 
by the deputies to the trade board, which is 
the original tribunal, for arbitration and final 
adjustment by it; 17, or 1.2 per cent were re- 
ferred for final adjudication to the board of 
arbitration or to its chairman. 

The collective agreements described in Part 
II of the report prescribe the conditions of 
employment for approximately 70,000 workers 
in New York City and elsewhere. Six of the 
agreements were made with the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, four of them pro- 
vide for complete open shop ; one provides for 
preferential union shop; one for partial recog- 
nition without preference. Radical changes 
affecting the conditions of employment, such 
as the institution of systems of mediation for 
the adjudication of disputes, official recogni- 
tion of the union, reduction of working hours 
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and increase in wages, were effected under the 
provisions of those agreements. 

See also 

Strikes — Clothing trades strike — New 
York 

CLOUGH, William Pitt 

Col. William Pitt Clough, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, died in New York City, Aug 17, 
aged 72 years. 

COAL 

A resolution calling upon the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the causes of the 
advance in the price of anthracite coal was 
passed by the Senate June 22, 

See also 
Briquets 
Coke by-products 
Reading railroad group 
Argentina 

The reports from Argentina of the new- 
found resources in petroleum and coal there, 
said The Americas for October, are apt to be 
received at this distance with a degree of 
skepticism as to their practical value because 
of the many considerations of economy be- 
tween the mere finding of “oil” and “coal” and 
the use of it in commerce at so much a gallon 
or ton. But the development of these two 
fuels in Argentina is taken seriously by one 
of the leading banking houses of the coun- 
try, which announces in its letter that coal 
equal to the best Scotch variety has been 
found in the southern part of Mendoza and 
that two new gushers in the Comodoro Riva- 
davia oil region are producing 200 to 250 tons 
of petroleum a day, with a regular yield of 
the old wells equalling 2500 tons a week. 

Coal in Mendoza, Argentina, in large quan- 
tity might ultimately prove of great value, not 
only to the growing industries and transporta- 
tion of Argentina, but in connection with the 
iron fields that lie upon the plateau upon the 
interior of Brazil. 

At present coal is so expensive in Argentina 
that wood is being transported in great quan- 
tities for use in industry, and even the rail- 
roads are entering into considerable contracts 
for the wood to use on locomotives. 

Great Britain 

Lord Rhondda, Oct 9, extended his inter- 
ests into the Swansea anthracite coal district 
by securing control of the Gwaun Cae Gurwen 
colliery, the largest concern in the district. 
The colliery has a capacity of 300,000 tons 
annually. Further amalgamations were ex- 
pected and some observers suggested that 
these combines would eventually lead to the 
nationalization of the country's coal fields. 

In an address on the coal shortage, at the 
conference with representatives of the indus- 
try, Prime Minister Asquith, in London, Nov 
1, made the following points : 

Since 1913, owing to the enlistment of miners, the 
coal Output has fallen from 287,000,000 tons to 253>- 
000,000 tons. The demand U now in excess of the 

SU £n y the present struggle, coal for munition-making, 
for motive power, and for export as the price of food 


and other imports is second in importance only to 
men. 

The export has been reduced since 1913 from 73,- 
500,000 tons to 43,500,000 tons — a dangerously low 
figure. 

The most practicable and urgent remedy is a re- 
duction of time lost by avoidable absenteeism, which 
now stands at 5 per cent. 

The avoidance of that loss would make good the 
deficiency in the output. How to avoid it is a prac- 
tical problem which the miners and owners must solve. 

Under the defense of the Realm act, the 
Board of Trade announced, Nov 29, that from 
Dec 1 it would assume control of all the coal 
mines in South Wales. A committee, repre- 
senting the Board of Trade, the Home Office, 
and the Admiralty, for the administration of 
the mines, were to consider the question of 
wages. 

The action of the government in taking con- 
trol of the mines was an entirely new depar- 
ture and was caused by the imperative neces- 
sity of preventing a trade dispute from inter- 
fering with the coal supply. Earlier in the 
course of the war the government had taken 
steps to control the price, but from the be- 
ginning of the war there had been trouble, 
arising from the constant conflict between 
miners and the owners on the question of 
wages. 

United States 

Attorney-General Gregory, Nov 6, issued 
directions to United States district-attorneys 
in every part of the country to press vigorous- 
ly their inquiry into the possible attempt by 
distributors and dealers in coal to increase 
prices in view of the alleged shortage of de- 
liveries. The Department of Justice was in- 
tent on getting evidence of any attempt to 
manipulate the coal market at the expense of 
the consumer. Investigations already under 
headway had shown that dealers in many cities 
were endeavoring to force prices upward on 
the basis of the dearth of coal cars and the 
scant deliveries. 

In some instances it had been shown that 
there were scores of coal cars standing for 
nearly a week in freight yards unloaded, and 
dealers were paying demurrage rather than 
expedite unloading. The inference was that 
they were able to make more money by the 
delay than the demurrage cost them. In cer- 
tain districts the reports received at the De- 
partment of Justice indicated that there was 
not such a shortage of coal cars as has been 
alleged, and that the congestion of eastbound 
freight, due to the shipment of war supplies, 
had had no effect whatever on the number of 
available cars. Coal cars are not used in mov- 
ing war supplies or general freight, and they 
are usually run in fixed circuits in a season, 
and are not likely to be diverted to far distant 
points, as box-cars are. 

The federal authorities in the New York 
district, under the direction of United States 
Attorney Marshall, and the local police, under 
the direction of Police Commissioner Woods, 
began, Nov 6, an investigation of the sudden 
rise of the price of coal to $10 and $13 a ton. 
See also 

Great Britain — Food and commodity 
prices and supply, Dec 5 
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— Cost of production 

George Otis Smith and C. E. Lesher of the 
U. S. Geological Survey give in Science of 
Dec i an 8-page inquiry into the cost of coal 
under four main divisions (x) resource cost, 

(2) mining cost, (3) transportation cost, (4) 
marketing cost. The first item is considered 
last, since it points to a remedy. 

(2) It is not practicable to assign a very 
exact figure to the mining cost — the census 
of 1909 indicated an average of $1 a ton for 
bituminous coal and $1.86 for anthracite, but 
these figures are believed to be low. The cost 
of mining is divided between labor, 70 to 75% ; 
materials, 16 to 20% ; general expense at mine 
and office and insurance, 2 to 4%; taxes, less 
than 1% to 3% for bituminous coal, and 3 to 
7% for anthracite; selling expenses, nothing 
to 5%; and, recently, workman's compensa- 
tion, which may reach $% for bituminous 
coal. Taxes and selling expenses are im- 
portant items often overlooked. In West Vir- 
ginia in 1916 taxes on the industry as a whole 
were nearly 3 cents per net ton. 

(3) To help toward a realization of the 
magnitude of the transportation item, it may 
be pointed out, first, that all but 14 per cent, 
of the output of the country's coal mines, 
aggregating 532 million tons, is moved to 
market by rail or water, and second, that 
nearly half of the bituminous coal (47 per 
cent, in 1915) and more than two-thirds of 
the anthracite (71 per cent, in 19x5) is shipped 
outside of the states in which it is produced. 
In the interstate traffic, both rail and water, 
bituminous coal probably pays an average 
freight of nearly $2 per ton. In other words, 
the transportation costs more than the prod- 
uct and as some parts of the country are 
just now learning, is sometimes more difficult 
to obtain. The value of coal, like the value 
of so many other commodities, is a place value. 

The average freight charge on anthracite 
is higher than that on bituminous coal, first 
because the rates are higher and second be- 
cause, according to the reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, all movement 
considered, the coal is carried a greater dis- 
tance. 1 

(4) The margin in the retail business be- 
tween cost on cars and price delivered is 
between $1.25 and $2.00 a ton and is not more 
than enough to give on the average a fair 
profit. Shrinkage and deterioration are from 
r to 4%. 

(1) There remains to be considered the 
first major item, or the resource cost, which 
is what the operator has to pay for the coal 
in the ground. This cost is expressed as a 
royalty or a depletion charge. One of the 
latest leases by a large coal-load owner pro- 
vides for the payment of 27 per cent, of the 
selling price of the coal at the breaker. This 
means, say the authors, that we will pay fully 
$1 a ton into the treasury of the city trust 
that owes its existence to the far-seeing busi- 
ness sense of a hard-headed citizen of Phila- 
delphia if the anthracite we burn in our range 


this winter happens to come from that partic- 
ular property. The average rate of royalty 
is probably between 32 and 35 cents a ton on 
all sizes, which is from 12 to 14% of the 
selling value at the mine. The minimum rate 
(about xo%) is found in some old leases, and 
the maximum (20 to 27 per cent.) in leases 
made in the last 5 years. The tendency is 
still upward. Now $3000 an acre lias been 
paid for virgin coal land, and little is on the 
market at that 

For divisions 2, 3 and 4 little relief seems 
in sight Increased labor cost (2) will prob- 
ably continue. In the item of transportation 
(3) perhaps the most promising relief is that 
of reducing the length of haul by better distri- 
bution, so that consumers instead of insisting 
on coal from a distant field may accept coal 
from sources nearer home and equally suited 
to their purposes. Reduction in marketing 
costs is a reform so close to the consumer 
that he should be able to find for himself 
whatever relief is possible. Prof. Mead, of 
for the statement that the delivery of coal is 
the University of Pennsylvania, is authority 
costing the dealers 50 cents a ton more than 
is necessary. There remains the first item of 
all — the value of the coal in the ground, or 
rather the return which the land owner is 
asking for this resource. Mr. Cushing, the 
editor of Black Diamond , has figured the cost 
of a monopolistic control of the available 
coal resources east of the Rocky Mountains 
on the basis of the United States Geological 
Survey estimate of 2.090,000 million tons. At 
a valuation of coal in the ground of only r 
cent a ton, which he stated is less than has 
been paid for large holdings, this deal would 
require a capitalization of 20 billion dollars, 
and the fixed charges on the bonds of this 
United States Coal Corporation would require 
an interest charge alone of $2 a ton against a 
"production of ooo million tons a year. Mr, 
Cashing characterizes such a financial under- 
taking in mild terms as hopelessly impossible, 
and yet his figures, which do not include 
taxes, are most enlightening as affording some 
measure of the cost of possessing an unde- 
veloped resource. , Incidentally, these startling 
figures furnish a strong argument for the 
present policy of the national government in 
retaining ownership of the public coal lands, 
at least up to the time when the market con- 
ditions justify the opening of a mine and 
then either leasing or selling a tract only 
large enough for that operation. The con- 
sumer of the next century simply cannot 
afford to have private capitalists invest to- 
day in coal land for their great-grandchildren 
to lease. 

As coal is more an interstate than intra- 
state commodity, any regulation of prices 
needs to hie under federal control, and to 
benefit both consumer and producer such con- 
trol; cannot stop with transportation and 
mining costs, but must stand ready to exercise 
full rights as a trustee of the people over the 
coal in the ground. 
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— Production 

Canada 

A marked development of the coal bearing 
lands in Alberta traversed by lines of the 
Canadian Northern Railway, is indicated by 
figures compiled by D. B. Hanna, third vice- 
president, upon the handlings of the road for 
1916 and in 1915. For the six months 
ended Oct 31, 1916, the Canadian Northern 
Railway moved, in round figures, 200,000 tons 
of coal from the mines in the Cardiff and 
Drumheller districts alone, as compared with 
100,000 tons for the similar period in 1915, 
or an increase of 100 per cent. 

This coal, almost entirely of semi-bituminus 
character, was marketed thruout the Canadian 
prairies to points as far east as Winnipeg, 
where it met the competition of the anthracite 
from the fields of Pennsylvania. No decrease 
in the demand was in evidence. On the con- 
trary, the movement appeared to be gaining 
steadily. 

Great Britain 

A fusion of interests of two of the largest 
South Wales coal companies was brought 
about in July the instrumentality of A. 
Mitchelson, of Cardiff and London. The 
Consolidated Cambrian, Ltd., acting in con- 
junction with Lord Rhondda and A. Mitchel- 
son, made an offer to purchase the entire 
ordinary share capital of D. Davis & Sons, 
Ltd., involving nearly £2,000,000. They had 
secured a controlling interest in that com- 
pany. 

The elimination of competition and the ad- 
vantages resulting from a uniform sales policy 
should benefit materially both D. Davis & 
Sons, Ltd. The joint production of steam 
coal from the pits controlled by the respective 
companies amounts, under normal conditions 
to approximately 5,000,000 tons. 

Lord Rhondda, July 8, completed another 
big deal in the South Wales coal fields. At 
a price reported to be $10,000,000, in conjunc- 
tion with the Consolidated Cambrian Com- 
pany, of which he is Managing Director, and 
London financiers, he acquired a share of the 
capital of the Ferndale and other collieries. 
This increased Lord Rhondda's control from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons produced yearly, 
and places him at the head of the largest coal 
combination in the United Kingdom. 

Lord Rhondda continued to extend his huge 
colliery interests in South Wales, buying up, 
Sept 10, the North's Navigation Collieries. 
This increased the coal output falling under 
his personal direction as chairman and man- 
aging director, to 8,000,000 tons per annum, 
or one-seventh the total production of the 
South Wales fields. 

The directors and shareholders of North's 
Navigation accepted a purchase price for their 
holdings of £2 for each £1 share. 

United States 

According to Geological Survey estimates 
the production of bituminous coal and anthra- 
cite in 1915 increased between 4 and 5 million 
short tons, or less than 1 per cent. The quan- 
tity of bituminous coal mined increased about 


6*4 million tons and that of anthracite de- 
creased over 2 million short tons. 


The production of anthracite in 1915, as 
shown by the final figures compiled by the 
United States Geological Survey, and made 
public Apr 13, was 79,459*876 gross tons, differ- 
ing from the estimate of 79,100,000 tons pub- 
lished Jan, 1916, by less than one-half of one 
per cent. The value of this output was $184,- 
653,498, an average of $2.32 per ton, a value 
slightly higher than the average in 1914. Com- 
pared with the figures for 1914 those for 
1915 showed a decrease of two per cent in 
quantity and 1.9 per cent in value. There 
were 176,552 men employed in the anthracite 
mines in 1915, a greater number than in any 
year except 1914, when there were 179,679. 
The average number of days these men 
worked was 230, as compared with 245 in 
1914, and the number of tons produced per 
man per year was 450, and per man per day 
i. 96, as against 451 tons per year and 1.84 
tons per day in 1914. The smaller number of 
days worked, together with the comparatively 
large number of men employed, indicated 
that the work during the slack months was 
divided by the companies among a greater 
number of men than was necessary, in order 
to assist all. As in 1914, there were few 
strikes, only 30,325 men having been involved 
in 1915 for an average of 7 days each. 


A new record was established in 1916 in 
the bituminous coal industry. The output in 
the United States during the first six months 
of 1916 was the greatest ever recorded in any 
half-year period. Estimates by the Geological 
Survey, based on returns from more than one 
hundred railroads originating coal and coke 
shipments, indicate a production of 261,000,- 
000 tons, an increase of 35 per cent, over the 
first six months of 19x5, and of 5 per cent, 
over the. last six months of that year. 

Compared with the first half of 1915 the 
exports from the Atlantic seaboard in the 
first six months of 1916 increased 10 per cent, 
and exports to Canada doubled. The move- 
ment of bituminous coal through the Soo 
Canal on the Great Lakes showed an increase 
of 80 per cent. 

Increased consumption by railroads and by 
the iron and steel and nearly all other indus- 
tries was a large factor in establishing this 
record. The output in Jan, 1916, was more 
than 60 per cent greater than in Apr, 1915, 
and the production in Feb and Mar, 19x6, was 
nearly as great. Many large users of coal 
laid in stocks of fuel in anticipation of a pos- 
sible shut down at the mines in Apr because 
of labor troubles, and although there was no 
general strike, the production in Apr declined 
greatly as a result of decreased buying on the 
part of those having stored coal to use. The 
months of May and June, however, showed 
successive increases, and there was every in- 
dication that the production in the coming six 
months would equal if not exceed the first six 
months of 1916, and that the output in the 
calendar year 1916 would exceed 500,000,000 
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tons, establishing a new record for bituminous 
coal. 

Every coal-producing State from Washing- 
ton to the Atlantic coast shared in this gen- 
eral increase. The output of beehive coke in- 
creased from about 11,250,000 tons in the first 
half of 1915 and 16,250,000 tons in the second 
half of 1915 to more than 18,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the period. The manufacture of coke in 
by-product ovens has also increased as new 
ovens have been completed and put in com- 
mission. 

The production of Pennsylvania anthracite 
increased about 3 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1915* 

COAL MINERS 

Anthracite operators on Feb 3 definitely re- 
fused to meet the demands of their miners 
for twenty per cent, more pay, union recogni- 
tion, and eight hours' work, on the ground 
that a shortage of coal and prohibitive prices 
would be the result. In refusing the miners’ 
demands, the operators suggested that their 
differences be submitted to the Board of Con- 
ciliation, provided for in the award following 
the 1912 anthracite coal strike. 

The soft coal operators of the East and 
their employees, represented by a committee 
of the United Mine Workers of A.merica, 
came to an agreement Mar 7, on a scale for 
two years. 

The bituminous men tried in vain to get a 
four-year contract. They also failed to get 
an eight-hour day that applies “from bank to 
bank” — that is from the time the miner enters 
the shaft until he emerges at the close of his 
shift. The men wanted a weekly pay-day, but 
agreed to accept their wages twice a month. 
They obtained an increase of pay amounting 
to 5.39 cents a ton in western Pennsylvania; 
3 l A cents a ton in Indiana, and 3 cents a 
ton in Ohio and Illinois. Counting non- 
union and union miners, the advanced scale 
affected more than 500,000 men, and added 
about $17,000,000 to the annual payroll. 
An advance of 5 per cent, was granted to 
the men who work by the day, including 
dead work, yardage and broom turning. All 
local disputes were to be settled by the dis- 
trict conventions, but no such settlement was 
to raise wages or the cost of coal production. 

See 

Strikes— Coal miners strike, Pitts- 
burgh, 

COAL MINERS* STRIKE, Colo. 

See 

Strikes— Coal miners* strike, Colo. 

COAL MINES 
— Accidents 

See 

Mines and mining— -Accidents 
COAST DEFENCE 

See 

United States — Coast defense 

COCOA 

See 

Chocolate 


COCA COLA CO. 

See 

Pure Food 
COFFEE 

— Hygienic “decaffeinized** brands 

Experiments conducted by the Connecticut 
Experiment Station as to the truthfulness of 
claims made regarding 4 brands of “hy- 
gienic” coffee, and made public in July in 
their circular, showed that some of them by 
no means lived up to the claims made for 
them. The following representations are 
made concerning the 4 brands: 

“Kaffee Hag claims the removal of 95 per 
cent, of the caffeine, with no reference to the 
caffetannic acid. 

“G. Washington Prepared Coffee on its 
label uses the indefinite word ‘refined.* One 
of the company’s circulars states that “The 
coffee berry contains anti-digestive, deleterious 
substances, which are not essentials of the 
true coffee when refined. Mr. Washington’s 
refining process eliminates these harmful in- 
digestible substances, along with all the other 
waste.’ These extracts intimate more or less 
directly that the ‘refining’ consists in at least 
a partial elimination of coffee's objectionable 
ingredients. 

“Cafe des invalides makes no direct claim 
as to either caffeine or caffetannic acid, hut 
asserts ‘that it does not produce nervousness 
or wakefulness’ results generally attributed to 
these ingredients. Likewise we are told that 
‘it may be taken freely by many who have 
found ordinary coffee to be harmful* 

“Richelieu Brand Improved Coffee lays 
emphasis on a ‘vacuum process’ of preparation. 

“All the samples are unadulterated coffees, 
in the sense that no foreign ingredient has 
been added, except Cafe des Invalides, which 
on the label claims to be only seven-eights 
coffee, the balance being vegetable matter, 
apparently chiefly chicory. 

“The experiments showed that Kaffee Hag 
is almost caffeine-free, but contains the nor- 
mal amount of caffetannic acid. G. Washing- 
ton Coffee contains about four times as much 
caffeine and caffetannic acid as normal coffee. 
Cafe des Invalides contains about 80 per cent, 
as much caffeine as ordinary coffee, the de- 
crease being due to its dilution with other 
vegetable substances ; its caffetannic acid con- 
tent is somewhat higher than in normal coffee. 
Richelieu Vacuum Coffee contains practically 
the same amounts of caffeine and caffetannic 
acid as ordinary coffee,** 

COINS AND COINAGE 

Germany 

The very great scarcity in Germany of nickel 
and copper, those metals so useful for military 
purposes, led to their withdrawal from mon- 
etary circulation. The small change required 
for business was accordingly made of iron, 
whose tendency to rust was overcome by ap- 
pying a coating of zinc, The first issue of iron 
money was $2,000,000, and its success led to 
the order for a new issue of $4,000,000. 

The Elektrotcknisch Zeitschrift (Berlin) 
gives details of the manufacture. 
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The use of iron, or rather, of steel, was possible 
only on condition that the metal should be protected 
from rust by a process at once efficacious and eco- 
nomical. Among the many methods tested, the one 
selected was Sherardisation, so called from the name 
of the inventor, Sherard D. Cowper Coles. 

This, which is both durable and cheap, consists in 
placing the articles to be treated, in this case disks of 
steel not yet stamped, inside a receptacle filled with 
powdered zinc. The whole is then heated and kept 
for a certain length of time at a temperature slightly 
lower than that of the fusion of zinc. A protective 
alloy is thus formed on the surface of the disk suf- 
ficiently tenacious to undergo stamping without crack- 
ing and very resistant to rust. 

Luxemburg 

The government o£ Luxemburg was said. 
Sept 20, to have decided to mint 200,000 francs 
in small coins from zinc, owing to the lack 
of copper change. 

Scandinavia 

It was reported Nov 23 that as a result of 
negotiations between Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, iron money was shortly to be issued, 
in place of copper coins, in two and five ore 
pieces. These coins hitherto had been made 
from copper plates imported from England, 
but the export of these was recently stopped, 
owing, it was stated, to the British belief that 
large quantities of the copper had found their 
way into Germany. 

United States 

Gold coinage during the year 1915 was 
especially large, according to a report issued 
by the Director of the Mint, Jan 3. Out of a 
total coinage for the calendar year amounting 
to $30,144,319.20, a total of $23,967,375 was 
gold. This included 1500 octagonal $50, 1500 
round $50, 10,000 quarter eagles, and 25,000 
gold dollars, coined for the Panama- Pacific 
Exposition, 719,550 double eagles, 4x0,075 
eagles, 752,075 half eagles, and 606,100 quarter 
eagles. During 10x5 the mints coined 60,000 
special silver half dollars for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and 2,912,850 half dollars, 
7^78,450 quarter dollars, 6,580,450 dimes, 30,- 
062,120 five cents, and 55,975,570 one cent 
pieces. 


Secretary McAdoo announced May 30 that . 
dimes, quarters and half dollars of new de- 
sign would be minted after July X. The half 
dollar and dime models were made by Adolph 
A. Weinman and the quarter dollar by Her- 
mon A. MacNeil. 

The face of the new half dollar bears a 
full length of Liberty with a background of 
the American flag flying to the breeze. The 
Goddess is striding toward the dawn of a 
new day, carrying laurel and oak branches, 
symbolic of civil an military glory. The re- 
verse side shows an eagle perched high upon 
a mountain crag, wings unfolded. Growing 
from a rift in the rock is a sapling of moun- 
tain pine, symbolic of America. 

The design of the twenty-five cent piece is 
intended to typify the awakening of the coun- 
try to its own protection. Liberty, a full 
lepgth figure, is shown stepping toward the 
country's gateway, bearing upraised a shield, 
from which the covering is being drawn. The 
right hand bears an olive branch of peace. 


Above the head is the word “Liberty” and be- 
low the feet “1916.” The reverse bears the 
inscriptions “United States of America and 
E Pluribus Unum.” Both the half dollar and 
the quarter bear the phrase “In God We 
Trust.” The face of the dime shows Liberty 
with a winged cap; the reverse shows a 
bundle of rods, and a battle axe, symbolical 
of Unity, “wherein lies the nation's strength.” 

That the United States for economic rea- 
sons should have a coin of the denomination 
of two and one-half cents was recommended 
in the annual report of the director of the 
Mint, made public Nov 30. He recommended 
that it be made of copper and nickel. 

COKE 

— Production 

Figures compiled by the Connellsville Courier 
are given here for comparison, showing pro- 
duction of coke and price averages, the total 
for 1915 being estimated: 


xvvcr. 

Year. No. of Ovens. Output. Price. 

*915 38,993 18,200,000 $2.05 

*9^4 37,965 *3,9PO>ooo a.oo 

1913 39,067 20,097,901 a.95 

J 9i2 38,875 20,032,275 1.9a 

J9H 38,902 16,250,000 t.90 

1910...^ 39,132 18,689,722 2.10 

1909 39,227 18,293,30 7 2.00 

1908 38,020 9,704,413 1.80 

1907 35*697 19,716,273 2.90 

1906 34»oS9 19, 9p9t326 a.75 

1905 30,842 17,896,526 a.26 

1904 29,119 12, 427, 468 1.75 

^903 28,092 12,345,230 3.00 

1902 26,329 14,138,746 a.37 


COKE BY-PRODUCTS ' 

— Production v ‘ 1 

United States 

A bulletin made public in August by the 
United States Geological Survey, deals with 
the outputs and values of various by-products 
of coke manufacture in the United States in 
1915. The total value is put at $29,824,579, 
as compared with a previous high-water mark 
of $17,500,000 in 1914. 

The value of benzol products rose from less 
than $1,000,000 in 19x4 to over $7,760,000 in 
1915. In 1914 there were 14. benzol plants in 
the United States, while in 1915 16 additional 
coke plants were equipped with benzol appara- 
tus. The benzol products obtained amounted 
to 16,600,657 gallons. More than i3,ooo>ooo 
gallons were reported as crude light oil and 
had an average value of 33c. Some of the 
plants have their own stills and refineries, 
and the pure benzol reported from those 
sources amounted to 2,516,483 gallons, with 
an average value of nearly 570, at least three 
times the value of crude benzoL before the 
war, and 623,506 gallons of toluol, with an 
average value of $2.45 a gallon. Crude ben- 
zol, which in 1914 was used to some extent 
for motor fuel, contained the toluol, which 
is now sold at fancy prices. 

Over 138,000,000 gallons of tar were ob- 
tained from coke ovens and sold for $3*568*- 
384 in 1915. The ammonia, of which nearly 
100,000 tons were reported as sulphate and 
the remainder as liquor (10,626,612 .gallons) 
and anhydrous ammonia (30,002,196 pounds), 
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brought a total of $9,867,475 to the producers. 
Surplus gas to the extent of 84,356,000,000 
cubic feet, valued at $8,625,000, was sold or 
used. Of - that quantity 17,196,000 feet were 
used as illuminating gas, 27,591,000,000 feet as 
domestic fuel, and 39,569,0000,000 feet as fuel 
for steam raising, open-hearth furnaces, gas 
engines and other industrial purposes. These 
by-products, which had a total value of $29,- 
824,579, were obtained by the carbonization 
of 19,500,000 tons of coal, from which was 
also obtained 14,000,000 tons of coke. 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

WiUiam Bullock, head of the Bureau of City 
Inquiry, charged, Oct 22, that the cost of main- 
taining the College of the City of New York 
was excessive and favored closing it. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

See 

Amherst College 
Berea College 
Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 
General Education Board 
Harvard University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Knox College 
Lawrence College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy 

Middlebury College, Vermont 

Military training — In colleges 

Municipal government — Instruction in 

New York University 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Oxford University 

Princeton University 

St. Francis College 

Union College 

Union Theological Seminary 
University of Arizona 
University of Buffalo 
University of Chicago 
University of California 
Vassar College 

Washington University Medical School 
Wellesley College 
Western Reserve University 
Yale University 

— £oat of tuition 

The tenth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
made public June 19, contains a study of the 
charges made for tuition in one hundred rep- 
resentative institutions during each of the 
past ten years. In that time such charges 
increased by about one-fifth, and the tendency 
to, advance fees is increasing, along with the 
tendency to group all of the charges, of what- 
ever kind, in an inclusive fee based upon the 
amount of instruction that is taken. 

During the year 1916, following the recent 
examples of Columbia and Yale, the fee at 
Princeton was increased from $160 to $175, 
and in 1917 the Harvard fee of $150, which 
had remained unchanged since 1869, was to be 
increased to $200. 

The. tuition charges of our representative 
institutions increased during the past ten years 


from about $80 to about $100 a year, and 
the tendency to advance fees is increasing. 
More than half of the institutions reporting 
increased their fees, most frequently by about 
$25. Some institutions made several changes 
of about $10 or $15 each. State institutions 
that make no charge for tuition do, however, 
make considerable incidental charges, and such 
charges are made by other institutions in ad- 
dition to the tuition that is charged. A con- 
siderable number of institutions are modifying 
their practice, because of the belief that the 
student’s obligation will be clearer if all of 
these charges are grouped in an inclusive fee, 
which also covers tuition, on the basis of the 
number of hours of instruction that are taken. 

COLTON, George Radcliffe 

George R. Colton, Governor of Porto Rico 
from 1909 until 1913, died in Washington, 
D. C, Apr 7, aged 49 years. 

COLOMBIA 

See 

F loods — Colombia 

T REATIES — U NITED STATES — COLOMBIA 

— Army 

It was announced at Berne, Aug 28, that a 
military mission, consisting of officers of the 
Swiss army, would soon leave Switzerland for 
Colombia to undertake the reorganization of 
the army of that republic. Colombia had re- 
quested the Swiss government to send three 
Swiss officers for a period of three years to 
reorganize the Colombian army along Swiss 
lines. 

COLORADO 

Julius C. Gunter (D.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. The incumbent was a Republican. 

See 

Prohibition — Colorado 

COLORING MATTER 

See 

Food— Artificial coloring 

COLUMBIA HIGHWAY 

On the 7th of June Multnomah County, 
Oregon, of which Portland is the chief city, 
dedicated to the public one of the most beauti- 
ful highways in the world— a paved boule 
vard forty-two miles long thru the gorge 
of the Columbia River, connecting with other 
roads east and west, which make, altogether 
a highway more than two hundred miles in 
length, from the eastern side of the Cas- 
cade Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Ac- 
cording to World's Work the underlying idea 
of the highway was that its natural beauty 
should be preserved and that it should be 
uniformly easy and safe. It is nowhere less 
than twenty feet wide, no grade is steeper 
than 5 per cent., and no curve is sharper 
than a segment of a circle having a radius 
of one hundred feet. Going east from Port- 
land, the road runs thru the meadows; at 
Troutdale it turns back from the Columbia 
to climb the mountain wall, crosses a stream 
at Chanticleer, circles Crown Point at 725 
feet above the river, and passes, in succes- 
sion, Satourell Falls, Shcpperd’s Falls, Bridal 
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Veil, Coopey Falls, Mist Falls, Wahkeena 
Falls, and Multnomah Falls, Oneonta Tunnel, 
Horse Tail Falls, the Cascades, and many 
other smaller falls — disclosing, besides, end- 
less view of mountains, river, forests, and 
wild flowers. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
The marked devolpment of Columbia Uni- 
versity was shown in the report of the an- 
nual meeting of the university trustees which 
took place Mar 6. At that meeting the trustees 
voted a budget of $3,148,247.10 to cover the 
cost of running the university during the 
year beginning July 16, 1916, this being an 
increase of $158,305.32 over the 1915 appro- 
priation and representing the largest ^ budget 
ever voted in the history of the university. 
Additional amounts set aside by the Teachers’ 
College ($773,315), Barnard College ($U9r 
521), and the School of Pharmacy, ($46,618), 
swelled the amount of prospective expendi- 
ture to a grand total of $4,087,701.10, 

The trustees voted a new departure in the 
admission of women to the medical school, an 
innovation long opposed. They also provided 
for many changes in the curriculum, including 
a complete revision of the work in French 
Spanish and Italian, both graduate and under- 
graduate. Equipment for research in botany 
and physics were to be strengthened and pro- 
vision made in the graduate schools for En- 
glish legal and constitutional history . 

It was decided by vote that after July 1. 
1918, the minimum entrance requirements for 
the medical school lie made the successful 
completion of college work in all departments, 
and the trustees approved a recommendation 
that if suitable hospital arrangements could 
be made, and a new medical college building 
erected (.the last being projected), the term 
of study in the medical department be ex- 
tended from, four to five years. 


It was announced Aug 19 that James N. 
Jarvie, hanker, had made a gift of $100,000 
to Columbia University, to be used in estab- 
lishing the new Columbia dental school, and 
that the gift would assure the opening of the 
school in September. A sum of $10,000, pre- 
viously raised by the efforts of the dental com- 
mittee of the university, would be used toward 
the immediate construction of a temporary 
building, to cost $30,000, on the site of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Tt was officially announced, Oct 30, that two 
anonymous donors had given Columbia Uni- 
versity $125,000 to be used toward tbe estab- 
lishment and endowment of the new dental 
school. 

Official registration figures, made public Nov 
6, again showed the university to be the largest 
in the world. The total of students on Nov 1, 
1916, was 18,176, a gain of 2658 over 1915. 
This figure includes the summer session and 
all other departments of the university. 

A gift of $600,000, the largest anonymous 
offering ever made to the University, was an- 
nounced Dec 4. The donor stipulated only 


that his name be not disclosed, and that his 
money be employed to erect a suitable home 
for the Columbia School of Business, which 
began its first year in September. 

See also 
Cancer 

“COLUMBIAN,” Destruction of the 

The American steamer Columbian was sunk, 
Nov 5, by a German submarine (U-49) off the 
coast of Spain. The crew was saved and the 
captain, after being held prisoner on board the 
submarine for 6 days, was put aboard the 
Norwegian steaming Faring. 

The Columbian was under American regis- 
try and sailed from New York Oct 18 and 
Boston, Oct 21, bound for Genoa. She was 
reported as touching at St. Nazaire, France, 
on Nov 2, leaving that port the next day for 
Italy. The Columbian was owned by the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company of 
New York and was built in San Francisco in 
1907. The vessel carried no passengers, but 
had a crew of about 113 officers and men. She 
was under charter by the France and Canada 
Steamship Company, with offices in New York. 

The German Government’s answer to the 
inquiry of the United States in regard to the 
sinking of the ship Columbian was handed to 
Joseph C. Grew, the American Charge d’Af- 
faircs, Dec 19. The note stated, according to 
the Overseas News Agency, that the liner sent 
out an S. O. S. signal of distress to hostile- 
warships giving the U boat’s location to the* 
enemy, and also carried contraband. 

See also 

European war — United States— Rela- 
tions with Germany 

COMETS 

A split in Taylor’s comet was reported Mar 
6 by Director E. B. Frost, of Yerkes’ Obser- 
vatory. The report declared that after the 
observed split one of the parts of the comet 
appeared from 2 to 2^ magnitudes fainter 
than the main comet. 


The Yerkes’ Observatory reported sighting 
Neuj min’s comet, discovered in Feb, 1916, at 
Pulkova, Russia. The Yerkes’ observer found 
the comet to be of 10.5 magnitude. 

The discovery of a bright object, possibly 
a comet, was announced by Professor Perrine, 
Director of the National Observatory of the 
Argentine Republic, in a cablegram received 
May 5 by the Harvard Observatory. The mes- 
sage said: “Bright object visible here last 
night 9 to 10 o’clock. Moved from Alpha 
Pavonis ten degrees toward sun’s place; tail; 
possibly a comet.” 


A gigantic comet, outclassing in size and 
brilliancy all those seen in modern times, is 
speeding toward the sun at the rate of 1,134,246 
miles a day. according to the Rev.* Martin S. 
Brennan, priest-astronomer, Nov 16. He said 
that the comet would appear in the northwest- 
ern sky in the spring of 1917, probably would 
remain visible for three months, and would be 
at its best in June. The comet, known offi- 
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dally as Comet B, was first reported by Prof. 
Max Wolf at Heidelberg. 


The discovery of a new comet by the Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf, of Winchester, was an- 
nounced by the Harvard College Observatory 
Nov 23. The comet, so faint that it was dis- 
covered only by photography, was first seen 
by Mr. Metcalf on Nov 21. In its official re- 
port on the discovery, the Harvard Observa- 
tory said it was made on “Nov 21.5673, Green- 
wich mean time; right ascension 3 hours, 38 
minutes, 5 seconds ; declination plus 18 de- 
grees, 32 minutes, 50 seconds/' The daily 
motion was given as 11.5 minutes of time, 
west; 35.4 minutes arc, south. 


COMMERCE 

The relative position of different countries 
in the - international trade of the world, in 1915 
and 1916 was shown by the following sum- 
mary table, prepared by the British Board of 
Trade, giving the total imports and exports of 
merchandise of the principal countries for 
which the particulars could be given up to 
April, 1916: 

Imports 

. , Four Months ended April, 


’ 

* 9 * 5 * 

19*6". 

France 

, . . £87,240,000 

£1x3,271,000 

Spain 

... 13,620,000 

13,138,000 


. . • 5,093,000 

9,988,000 


... 18,932,000 

24,378,000 

United States 

... 117,881,000 

168,664,000 

British India ......... 

. . . 26,471,000 

31,101,000 

Canada 

* . . 27 , 753,000 

43 , 99 *, 000 

British South Africa. . . 

. . • 8 , 733,000 

12,299,000 

United Kingdom 

.*249,691,000 

* 269 , 55 *>ooo 


Exports (Domestic) 


France 


States 

British India . 

Canada 

British South Africa 
United Kingdom ... 



Four Months ended April, 


19 * 5 - 
£36,443^00 

17.380.000 

10.991.000 

19.706.000 
2 37 , 366,000 

34.985.000 

26.987.000 
, 4 » 3 2 5 >ooo 

.7116,770,000 


1916. 
£44,278,000 

18.102.000 
* 3 >° 79 ,ooo 
29 , 943 »ooo 

320.292.000 

47.176.000 

58.618.000 
6,401,000 

147 . 509.000 


^Exclusive of imported goods, the property of His 
Majesty's government or the government of the Allies, 
other than foodstuffs. 

flnclusive of exported goods bought in the United 
Kingdom by or on behalf of the governments of the 
Allies, but exclusive of goods taken from British gov- 
ernment stores and depots or goods bought by His 
Majesty's government and shipped on government ves- 
sels. 

including bullion. 

(I Exclusive of trade with Taiwan (Formosa) and 
Chosen (Corea). 


The latest figures available as regards other 
countries from which returns had been re- 
ceived by the Board of Trade were as follows : 
Imports 


1915, 

Russia* (3 months) £6,180,000 

Italyt (2 months) 16,865,000 

Brazil (3 months) . 7,353»ooo 

Australia (3 months) 15,770,000 

New Zealand (3 months).... 4,988,000 
1914. 

Argentinaf (la months) 54,364,000 

Exports (Domestic) 


1916. 

£23,715,000 

24.184.000 

10.923.000 

18.498.000 
5,837,000 

1915. 

45 , 379,900 


Russia* (3 months) .... 

Italy! (a months) 

Brazil (3 months') 

Australia (3 months. . . . 
New Zealand (3 months) 


* 9 * 5 - 

£3,282,000 

15.033.000 
* 7 , 399 »ooo 

14.572.000 

10.982.000 


1916, 

£ 5 , 779,000 

12,632,000 

*7,865,000 

*6,420,000 

12,7*6,000 


19*4. * 9 * 5 - 

Argentina! (12 months) 69,851,000 11 1,656,000 

*European, Russo -Finnish and Black Sea frontier®, 
f Including silver bullion. 

See also 
Bills of lading 
New York City — Commerce 
South America 

See also subhead Commerce under names of 
countries 


-—European War effects 

The war's effects upon international com- 
merce is indicated in part by a summary table 
prepared by the British Board of Trade and 
made public Mar 25, in which the trade sta- 
tistics of various countries are compared for 
periods of 1913, 1914 and 1915* No figures 
are given for Germany of any of the Teutonic 
Allies, the value of exports and imports for 
other nations being the latest available at the 
time of compilation. Of the nations cited 
only the United States and the United 
Kingdom show increased imports during 
the first eleven months of 1915, while the 
foreign purchases of other countries indicate 
a serious limitation of the buying power or 
inability to obtain materials wanted. The 
imports of Russia during 10 months were more 
than 50 per cent, less than the imports dur- 
ing the corresponding period of Ipr3, and 
represented only about 60 per cent of the im- 
ports during 10 months of 1914. 

All the British colonies listed experienced 
a considerable decline in import values, all 
of them having poorer records than in 19x4. 
This is probably attributable to the fact that 
they were in large degree dependent upon 
Germany and England for supplies; the for- 
mer has been completely cut off, while Eng- 
land has had to restrict exportation in order 
to conserve her strength. 

Russia suffered more than any other of 
the warring countries listed, her exports in 
ro ^ rst 10 nl0 . nths of *9*5 being valued at 
£28,105,000, against a total of £121,439,000 in 
the^ same period of 1913. The exports of the 
United States during it monhts increased by 
nearly £200,000,000, as compared with 1913, 
while Canada, Brazil, Japan and Argentina 
are the other countries which reported in- 
creased exports. 

The following tables are taken from the 
Board of Trade Journal: 

EXTORTS (DOMESTIC) ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 

n ,, *9*4- 10*5. 

h ranee ....£303,781,000 £230,812,000 £288,053,000 

r£ . 47.375,ooo 38,347,000 35,285,000 

,*89,' - - 


Kgypt 25,707,000 

x Japan 68,313,000 

335 ,* * 9,000 

British India t*5»34*,ooo 
Canada .... 126,222,060 

£**. Afric*' 39 , 384,000 
IJ. Kingdom. 597,993,000 
* Russia (ten 
months) . 106,756,000 

f Italy (ten 
months) . 117,645,000 

Brazil (ten 
months) .. $6,995,000 

TArgentina 
(9 months) 63,437,000 
Australia 
(10 mos.) . 64,7*7,000 

New Zealand 
(lomes,). z 


31.189.000 

56.413.000 

348.879.000 
*02,334,000 

93.690.000 
34 ,* S 9 ,ooo 

539.635.000 

91.827.000 

*01,735,000 

33.637.000 
45,45 *,000 

62.363.000 

*8,176,000 


I 7 , *2 7,000 

49 . 594.000 

336,58 *,000 

82.150.000 

83.221.000 

29.883.000 
691,846,000 

§ 1 , 234,000 

*03,978,000 

32.082.000 

31.971.000 

57.258.000 
* 6,860,000 
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EXPORTS (DOMESTIC) ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBRER 
1913. 1914. 1915. 

France £249,273,000 £184,127,000 £109,260,000 

Spam 38,959.000 30,856,000 45.733.000 

$Egypt . .... 27,259,000 21,901,000 23,151,000 

xjapan 58,049,000 54,682,000 64,300,000 

II. S 457,042,000 381,336,000 653,473,000 

British India 148,203^000 129,780,000 109,743,000 

Canada .... 78,196,000 70,321,000 107,291,000 

Br. S. Africa. 24,759,000 16,723,000 13,363,000 

U. Kingdom. 482,134,000 403,952,000 350,700,000 

*Russia (ten 

months).. 121,439,000 

f Italy (ten 
months) . . 80,833,000 

Brazil (ten 

months).. 51,108,000 40,315,000 53,410,000 

■fArgentxna 

(9 months) 79, 325,000 53,889,000 89,125,000 

Australia 

(iomos.). 52,781,000 49,912,000 44,092,000 

New Zealand 

(iomos.). z 20,581,000 24,280,000 


88.559.000 28,165,000 

73.568.000 74,784,000 


^Including bullion. xExclusive of trade with Tai- 
wan (Formosa) and Chosen (Corea). ^European, 
Russo-l'innish, and Black Sea frontiers. flncluding 
silver bullion. zFigures not available. 

Note. — The foregoing figures are exclusive of 
bullion and specie, except where otherwise stated, 

—Ports of the world 

A computation made May, 1916, by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Department of Labor of the commer- 
cial standing of all the leading trade centres 
of the world showed that New York had be- 
come the greatest commercial port in the 
world. This city had in 1915 a total of foreign 
trade amounting to $2,125,000,000, $200,000,000 
more than London. The exports from New 
York in 1915 totaled $1,194,000,000, as com- 
pared with $696,000,000 credited to London. 
The figures for some of the cities represent 
the last available year of record. The relative 
standing of the various commercial ports of 
the world is shown in the following table 
prepared at the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce : 


Ports. 

New York 

London 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Antwerp 

Marseilles 

Havre 

Bremen .* 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Buenos Ayres 

Trieste 

Singapore . 

Sydney 

Genoa 

New Orleans . . . . 

Montreal 

Boston 

Shanghai 

Manchester . . . . . 
Galveston ....... 

Glasgow 

Kobe 

Dunkirk 

Yokohama 

Alexandria, Egypt 
Melbourne ...... 

Southampton « . . . * 
Pctrograd 


Imports. Exports. 

$931,000,000 $1,193,600,000 

1.232.100.000 696,000,000 

1.084.300.000 817,300,000 

810.000. 000 836,000,000 

623.200.000 588,200,000 

389.600.000 365,700,000 

357.900.000 258,800,000 

370.600.000 211,400,000 

229.300.000 317,600,000 

202.800.000 225,400,000 

200.800.000 140,400,000 

176.000. 000 161,400,000 

186.400.000 145,400,000 

199.700.000 130,500,000 

151.900.000 151,400,000 

199.800.000 103,100,000 

79.700.000 209,400,000 

141.200.000 119,300,000 

152.700.000 107, -500, 000 

159.200.000 98,000,000 

164.200.000 93,200,000 

10.100.000 230,400,000 

82.300.000 155,000,000 

1^.0,400,000 83,400,000 

187.500.000 36,200,000 

89,000,000 134,200,000 

91.100.000 116,100,000 

118.400.000 86,400,000 

91,100,000 94,700,000 

110.900.000 69,100,000 


These figures, it must be remembered, are 
understood to be for foreign commerce only. 
If coastwise commerce were also included 
New York has been for years far in the lead. 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS, New Unofficial 
Frank P. Walsh started in Jan a campaign 
to induce Congress to pass an appropriation 
to meet the expenses of printing and dis- 
tributing the final reports and hearings of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations. The 
appointment of a committee of five, represent- 
ing wage-earners, was announced Jan 16 to 
assist in the work. The following were elect- 
ed to the new Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations organized by Mr. Walsh: Amos Pin- 
chot, Immigration Commissioner Frederick 
C. Howe, Helen Marot of the Women's Trade 
Union League of New York, Bishop C. D. 
Williams of the Episcopal Diocese of Detroit, 
Dante Barton of Kansas City, Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, John B. 
Lennon, James O'Connell, President of the 
Metal Trades Department of the labor organ- 
ization; Austin B. Garretson, President of the 
Order of Railway Conductors ; John P. White, 
President of the United Mine Workers of 
America; John Fitzpatrick, President of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, and Agnes 
Marot of the Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago. The committee of five represent- 
ed the Central Federated Union in the move- 
ment. 

See 

Strikes — Corn Products Refining Co. 

COMMODITY PRICES 
See subhead Food and commodity prices 
and supply under names of countries. 

COMPAGNIE GENERATE TRANS- 
ATLANTIQUE 

For the business year ending Dec 31, 1915, 
the traffic receipts of the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique (the French Line), including 
subventions and extra premius for speed, 
amounted to 109,392,252 francs and the acces- 
sory receipts (interest, discounts, payments 
for ships requisitioned, etc.) to 1,703,942!, 
making a total revenue of 111,096,195! The 
maritime and commercial expenses reached a 
total of 70,424,644! and the general costs of 
management at Paris and the agencies were 
5,878,972!, making ^ altogether 76,303,617! 
The excess of receipts over expediture was 
thus 34,792,577!, from which has to be de- 
ducted 10,327,765! for interest and amortiza- 
tion of loans and 21,933,125! for deprecia- 
tions and allocations to special reserves, leav- 
ing a net profit of 2,531,687! available for 
distribution. Of the latter amount 5 per cent, 
or 126,584! goes to the statutory reserve, and 
2 . 3 ao,ooof. is distributed to the shareholders 
as a dividend of 9! per share, the balance 
of 65, 103 ! being carried forward to new ac- 
count. 

COMPULSORY CIVIL SERVICE 

See 

Germany — Compulsory civil service 

COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 

See 

Australia — Compulsory military serv- 
ice 
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Dutch East Indies — Compulsory mili- 
tary service 

Great Britain — Compulsory military 
service 

CONCAS Y PALAU, Vice-Adm. 

The death of Vice-Admiral Concas y Pa- 
lau, who was the arbitrator appointed by 
King Alfonso of Spain in connection with the 
settlement of disputes between _ Panama and 
the United States over land in the Canal 
Zone was announced Sept 26. He had re- 
cently returned to Madrid from Panama and 
intended to resume his duties in Panama in 
January. 

Admiral Concas was Minister of Marine in 
the Moret y Prendergast Cabinet in 1906. He 
was a captain in the Spanish-Americam war 
and bore a prominent part in the fighting at 
Santiago, in which he was in command of 
the cruiser Maria Teresa. 

CONCRETE BOATS 

A new type of ship arrived at Christiania, 
Norway, Sept 13, from the shipyards of Chris- 
tianiafjord. The ship, which resembled a 
huge barge, was constructed entirely of con- 
crete, except for the ribs, which were steel. 
It was said that the hull would resist damage 
better than steel or wood and that the ship 
was therefore safer. 

The vessel was not the first concrete vessel 
ever floated as the scows A. S. & G. Co. 
No. 33 and No. 66 were built of concrete at 
Fairfield, Md., in 1912 and 1913, respectively, 
by the Arundel Sand & Gravel Co., of Balti- 
more, Md. These vessels measured approxi- 
mately 1 12 feet in length and 28 feet in beam, 
and were believed to be the first vessels ever 
built of concrete. The No. 66 was abandoned 
as unfit for service in the early part of 1916 
and the No. 33 is still in commission. 

CONDENSED MlLK 
— Commerce 

United States 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce re- 
ported Feb 6: 

“American condensed milk is enjoying a 
vogue in Europe that it never knew in peace- 
ful times. The exports from this country in 
1915 amounted to 76,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$6,000,000, and the bulk of these exports went 
to Europe. In normal times the value of con- 
densed milk sold abroad varies between $1,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000, and ordinarily the best 
customers are Cuba, Panama, China and Mex- 
ico. 

“The increased exports of condensed milk 
to Europe are easy to explain, under the cir- 
cumstances, but there has been an increase in 
imports from European countries that is 
puzzling, Italy’s recent participation in the 
American trade has caused some comment, 
but the fact that Holland and Switzerland 
sold much larger quantities of milk in the 
United States in 1915 than ever before is con- 
sidered more remarkable, for these two coun- 
tries have access to practically all markets 
in Europe. The total imports into the United 
States from all countries in 1915 were valued 


at practically $2,000,000, or one-third of the 
exports, and although Canada furnished more 
than half, Holland did a business approxi- 
mating $800,000, as against less than $300,000' 
the year previous. Switzerland now is selling 
to us at the rate of $250,000 a year, where 
formerly practically no milk came from that 
country.” 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINIS- 
TERIAL RELIEF 

See 

James, Mrs. Ellen Stebbins Curtis 

“CONNAUGHT” TUNNEL 
The longest mountainous double-track rail- 
way tunnel in America — or, in fact, in the 
Western Hemisphere — was opened for traffic 
early in December by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway under Mount Macdonald, one of the 
highest peaks of the Selkirk range of moun- 
tains in British Columbia. Three and a half 
years were allotted to complete the work at the 
time it was started, which would make the 
date of completion Dec 31, 1916. It reduced 
the length of the line by about four and a half 
miles of main line and dispensed with four 
miles of sheds in about thirteen miles of main 
line. It also eliminated the use of two long 
spiral loops on the western slope. This sec- 
tion of the road had been one of the most 
costly. 

The tunnel was named “Connaught,” after 
the Governor General of Canada, by Lord 
Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

The amount of material taken from the 
bore was approximately 7 co,ooo cubic yards 
and weighed considerably over 1,500,000 tons, 
a conservative estimate considering only two 
tons to one cubic yard of material. Much of 
the center portion of the tunnel was thru the 
solid rock. J. G. Sullivan, chief engineer of 
the western lines, and George Bury, senior 
vice-president of the Canadian Pacific, were 
chiefly responsible for the undertaking. The 
cost of the tunnel was $6,500,000. 
CONNECTICUT 

Marcus H. Holcomb (R.) was re-elected 
governor Nov 7. 

“CONNEMARA” (steamship) 

See 

Shirs and shipping— Accidents 

CONSCRIPTION 

See 

Great Britain — Compulsory military 
service 

CONSERVATION 

See 

Water power 

CONSTITUTION 
—Personal rights under the 

See 

Theatre — Right of Exclusion from 
Theatre 

CONTRABAND REGULATIONS 

See 

Declaration of LonduN 
Germany— Contraband regulations 
Great Britain— Prize courts 
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COOK, Rear-Adm. Francis Augustus 
Rear-Adm. Francis A. Cook, U. S. N., re- 
tired, who was commended for “eminent and 
conscientious conduct in battle" while in com- 
mand of the cruiser Brooklyn at the battle of 
Santiago de Cuba, died in Northampton, 
Mass., Oct 8. He was born in 1843. 

COOK, Brig.-Gen. Henry Clay 
Brig.-Gen. Henry Clay Cook, U. S. A., re- 
tired, died in Fall River, Mass., Feb 22, aged 
79 years. 

COOK, Walter 

Walter Cook, the noted architect, died in 
New York City, Mar 25, aged 69 years. 

COOBEY, Le Roy Clark 
Dr. Le Roy Clark Cooley, professor of 
physics in Vassar College from 1874 to 1907, 
died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sept 20, aged 
82 years. 


COPPER 


— Manufactures of 

A preliminary statement of the value of 
brass and bronze, copper and other similar 
products in 1914 was issued, Oct 6, by the 
Census Bureau as follows, the amounts being 
given in thousands of dollars : 


Brass and 

Products — Total, bronze. Copper. Other. 

Total $231,205 $131,495 $82,841 $16,869,321 

Ingots and bars 4,819 7,460 1,357 x 

Plates and 

sheets 43,019 25,928 13,638 3,453 

Rods 14,569 8,277 6,220 72 

Tubmg X3,934 10,131 3,613 189 

Seamless 10,273 6,967 3,119 186 

Brazed 3,660 3,164 493 2 

Wire 60,069 5,851 52,940 1,277 

Plain 44,360 5,851 *37,230 1,277 

Insulated 15,709 .... 15,709 

Other manuf'd 

products .... 85,149 73,845 5,071 f6,232 

All other prod- 
ucts 5,642 .... $5,642 


* Includes $13,966,3x5 estimated value of 23,458 
tons manufactured and consumed in establishments 
engaged in the t manufacture of electrical machinery. 
♦Includes aluminum castings to the value of $6,xox,- 
198. $ Includes amounts received for contract or 

custom work and value of some products made from 
metals other than brass, bronze, copper, German silver 
or aluminum. 


— Production of the world 

The world’s production of copper in 1915 
was estimated to aggregate 1,001,283 metric 
tons. The Jan Engineering & Mining Journal, 
presenting the summary of production by 
countries shown below, said: 

“These figures are offered with considerable 
diffidence for the reason that it was impossi- 
ble to obtain the usual reports from Europe 
and Africa. Cable advices from London were 
to the effect that copper-production figures 
were quite impossible, but it was expected that 
the principal countries would show marked 
decreases. The world’s production of copper, 
in metric tons, is as follows” : 


United States . . 

Mexico 

Canada 

Cuba 

Australasia , . . 

Peru 

Chile 

Bolivia 


19x5. 

1914. 

* 9 * 3 . 

646,21a 

30,969 

525,529 

30,337 

535,990 

58,323 

47,202 

34,0 37 

24,880 

8,836 

6,251 

3 , 38 i 

32,512 

37,592 

47,325 

32,4x0 

23,647 

25,487 

47 f *42 

40,876 

39,434 

3,000 

1,306 

3,658 


Japan 

75»ooo 

72,938 

73,152 

Russia 

16,000 

31,938 

34 , 3 x 6 

Germany 

35,000 

30,480 

25,308 

Africa 

27,000 

24,135 

22,870 

Spain and Portugal. 

35,000 

37,099 

54 , 6 g 6 

Other countries 

25,000 

25,176 

27,158 

Total 

. 1,061,283 

923,888 

1,005,978 


— Production 

United States 

The Geological Survey estimates of the 
mineral production of the United States for 
1915 gave to copper a value of $236,000,000, an 
increase of $83,000,000 over 1914. 


According to the Statistical Annual of the 
New York Metal Exchange issued Feb 28, 
exports of copper in 1915 totaled 276,344 tons, 
as compared with 360,229 tons in 1914 and 
382,810 in 1913. Thus jt was shown that while 
copper production had reached record-break- 
ing proportions, Europe’s absorption of raw 
copper was not as large as in previous years, 
although exports of copper in manufactured 
forms on shells and other munitions, were 
very heavy. According to unofficial figures 
the average price of electrolytic in 1915 was 
17.49c., with the highest price, 22^ c., touched 
in the closing month. This compares with 
2854c., the current price for electrolytic. The 
year opened with electrolytic at the lowest 
level, 13c. The United States production of 
copper in 1915 was given at 609,600 tons, the 
estimate of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. This compares with an actual output of 
513,454 tons in 1914, 546,645 tons in 1913, an 1 
555,034 tons in 1912, the latter total having 
been the record mark. 

“COQUETTE/’ Destruction of the 

The British torpedo-boat destroyer Co- 
quette was sunk by striking a mine off the east 
coast of England, Mar 10. The Coquette, 
Lieut Vere Seymour in command, lost one 
officer and twenty-one men. She was built in 
1897. She was 210 feet long and 1954 beam. 
She displaced 355 tons. Her armament con- 
sisted of one twelve-pound gun, five six-pound 
guns and two torpedo tubes. 

CORBETT, Elizabeth Wiley 

Dr. Elizabeth Wiley Corbett, a pioneer in 
tne “pure food” movement, died June 4, aged 
82 years. 

CORDAGE 
— Production 

A summary of the general results of the 
1914 census of manufactures in respect to 
the production of cordage and twine, of jute 
goods, and of linen goods was issued, Aug 14, 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The production of cotton rope in the three 
branches of this industry in 1914 — 13,244198 
pounds, valued at $2,639,906 — showed a de- 
crease amounting to 21 per cent in quantity 
and 15.7 per cent, in value, as compared with 
the 1909 figures. 

The output of twine, other than binder 
twine, in 1914, was valued at $13,996,522, an 
increase of 56.7 per cent, during the five-year 
period. This- value comprises that of twine 
made from cotton, jute, hemp, flax, and other 
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materials. The output of cotton twine in 1914 
was 17,927,286 pounds, valued at $3,472,056, 
representing a decrease of 12.2 per cent, in 
quantity and 1.3 per cent, in value as com- 
pared with the 1909 figures. Of jute twine 
the 1914 production — 55,282,159 pounds, valued 
at $5,268,357 — showed an increase during the 
five-year period amounting to 55.7 per cent, in 
quantity and 106 per cent, in value. Hemp 
twine showed an increase of 16.3 per cent, in 
quantity and 45.1 per cent, in value, and flax 
twine an increase of 33.3 per cent, in quantity 
of 2 6.6 per cent in value. The output of 
other twines, including those made from 
mixed materials, increased 110.7 per cent, in 
quantity and 179.9 per cent, in value. 

COREA 

It was announced Aug 3, that a marriage 
had been arranged between Prince Yi Yong, 
heir to the former Emperor of Corea, and the 
Japanese Princess Masako, eldest daughter of 
Prince Nashimoto. The betrothal had been 
informally approved by Emperor Yoshihito, 
but would not be officially announced until 
necessary changes had been made in the regu- 
lations of the Japanese imperial household, 
which do not provide for marriages with for- 
eigners or with the former imperial house of 
Corea. 

Prince Yi Yong, born in 1898, is re- 
ceiving his education in Tokio. Princess Mas- 
ako is only fifteen years of age. She is^ a 
student at the famous Peers' School of Tokio. 
It was stated that the wedding would not take 
place until the education of the youthful 
couple had been completed. 

“CORMORANT,” Internment of the 

The cruiser Brooklyn was sent to Guam, 
Mar 22, to make a report to the Navy Depart- 
ment, for the use of the State Department, on 
requests that had been made for the transfer 
of the German cruiser Cormorant from Guam 
to San Francisco. 

CORN PRODUCTS REPINING CO. 

Argument in the Sherman law dissolution 
suit against the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany began Jan 10 in the Federal District 
Court, New York City, before Judge Learned 
Hand. The suit was filed on Mar 1, 1913, and 
since then testimony had been taken in many 
different parts of the country. 

Jesse D. Adkins, Assistant United States 
Attorney General, opened for the Government 
and accused the trust of resorting to every 
conceivable plan to stifle competition. He 
was referring to the evidence which the Gov- 
ernment had put in to substantiate its allega- 
tions that it had dismantled the factories it 
had bought up, made use of rebating and 
profit sharing plans and established the 
Novelty Candy Company as a retaliation on 
the National Candy Company for setting up 
the glucose plant of the Clinton Sugar Re- 
fining Company. 

Albert B. Boardman, who with Morgan 
L O'Brien, appeared for the Corn Products 
Refining Companv, asked the court how the 
company could be a monopoly without com- 
petition, when it had found it necessary to 


continue for three years a profit-sharing plan, 
which had cost it $1,500,000. 

Jesse D. Adkins, Mar 21, urged that the 
defendant had used unfair competing methods. 

Mr. Adkins recited the alleged relations of 
the Corn Products Company, the American 
Maize Products Company, and the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company. In 1906, D. B. & H. M. 
Scully started a glucose and starch factory 
at Roby, Ind., and the Corn Products Com- 
pany, to get possession, threatened to make 
the business unprofitable. In the end, the 
Royal Baking Powder Company got the Roby 
plant, and the Corn Products Company threat- 
ened to go into the baking powder business, 
and was only restrained by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company agreeing not to manufacture 
mixed syrups and to sell a large part of its 
glucose and starch to the Corn Products Com- 
pany. 

The Corn Products Company was charged, 
Mar 22, with attempts to crush the Chicago 
candy manufacturers, notably in the case of 
the National Candy Co. 

In 1906, according to the testimony, the Na- 
tional Candy Company, with offices in St. 
Louis, became dissatisfied with the Corn Prod- 
ucts concern and decided to make its own 
glucose. For this purpose it secretly organ- 
ized the Clinton Sugar Refining Company. 
As soon as the trust learned of the new com- 
pany, said Mr. Adkins, efforts were made to 
kill its business. 

Counsel for the defense, Mar 23, upheld the 
acts of the refining company as legitimate 
business operations, and said that all the acts 
and conduct criticised by the government had 
no relation to any trade practices of the com- 
pany at the present time or for several years 
past. Precedent cases were frequently men- 
tioned in the arguments. 

Asserting that the Corn Products Refining 
Company was not a monoply, that it could not 
control prices and crush competition, and that 
it should not be attacked because it was a big 
enterprise, counsel for the company entered 
upon their final arguments Mar 24, 

The prosecution endeavored to demonstrate 
that, although the corporation had forsaken 
for some years its illegal practices, it would 
be to the advantage of the country to dissolve 
it. 

The Corn Products Refining Company was 
formed Feb 28, 1906, through the merger of 
several starch and glucose concerns. In its 
first year of existence it ground 33,000,000 
bushels of corn, while it competitors ground 
only 3,000,000 bushels. In 1916, it had four 
plants and sent its products to 19 2 foreign 
markets, of which it opened up m by its own 
efforts, and in 1915 it ground 34,000,000 bushels 
to its competitors' 18,000,000. Its capital is 
$80,000,000, divided into $30,000,000 of pre- 
ferred and $50,000,000 of common stock, and 
its property is valued at $41,000,000. It has 
6000 shareholders and pays 5 per cent on its 
preferred and nothing on its common stock 

Judge Hand reserved decision. It was 
thought that the case would not be called 
until fall. 
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Basing his decision upon evidence that the 
$80,000,000 Corn Products Refining Company 
controlled 60 per cent, of the so-called glucose 
trade and was, therefore, a monopoly, Judge 
Learned Hand, in the Federal District Court, 
New York, on June 24, ordered the company 
dissolved, sustaining the government's con- 
tention that the corporation operated in re- 
straint of trade in violation of the Sher- 
man law. Judge Hand also sustained the 
charges that the officers and directors of the 
corporation, including many of the leading 
interests in American financial circles, had 
conspired to control the business of making 
glucose and starch in violation of the law. 
The corporation and its subsidiaries were con- 
victed by the court of trying to stifle competi- 
tion, although its unfair methods were ad- 
mittedly not entirely successful. Judge Hand 
said that there was no reason why any of the 
twenty- three defendants originally named in 
the government's Sherman Act suit, brought 
Mar 1, 1913, should be exempt from the 
injunction, although they might have severed 
connection with the corporation since that 
time, with the exception that certain of them 
might be excluded from such parts of the 
decree as cover any trade practices, terminat- 
ing prior to Jan 1, 1910. The court named the 
Federal Trade Commission as master in 
chancery, allowing the corporation 120 days 
in which to file a plan, instead of 90 as in the 
case of the International Harvester Company. 
This was the first time that such a duty had 
been delegated to the commission. In other 
respects the decree followed the lines of that 
handed down in the International Harvester 
Company dissolution. Associated with the 
Corn Products Refining Company^ as defend- 
ants were the National Starch Company of 
New Jersey, the St. Louis Syruo & Preserv- 
ing Company of Missouri, the Novelty Candy 
Company of New Jersey, Pemick & Ford, 
Ltd., of Louisiana and a number of indivi- 
duals. In his opinion, Judge Hand said: 

The Corn Products Refining Company's indus- 
trial history has hot only been characterized through- 
out by attempts to create sporadic competition, but 
we have the richest possible evidence that they never 
meant to maintain such competition as a policy, but 
only to drive out weaker competitors so as to main- 
tain the field. The only device which is open to any 
question in this respect is the low-price campaign. 

It might indeed be difficult to establish the tem- 
porary character of this were it not, first, for the 
purpose disclosed in its preparation, and, second, 
for the fact that it went too, far, by the defendants' 
own statements, to admit of continuance. They never 
meant to keep prices so low and could not have en- 
dured, if they had done so, except by making up 
through excessive prices on specialties. 

All their conduct illustrates the kind of competi- 
tion which tries to prevent the development of new- 
comers who might permanently secure their own posi- 
tion. I will try to state their position, as I under- 
stand it. as sympathetically and as strongly as possi- 
ble. Their onl^ defense really m the end comes 
down to the assertion that their efforts to restrict 
competition failed, 

As to their conduct toward subsequent competitors, 
in their failure they forgot their repeated efforts to 
eliminate all newcomers, or to suppress the. produc- 
tion of those already ih. No one can, in fact, tell 
how far they have succeeded in discouraging the 
first, or in depressing the expansion of the second. 
Under a competition free from such practices, inherent 
weaknesses of their own have been discovered. They 
might themselves have been eliminated. 


The company stated that it would appeal. 


Confirming his opinion in the previous pro- 
ceedings, Judge Learned Hand, in the United 
States District Court, New York, Nov 13, 
filed a decree in the government dissolution 
suit against the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, the National Starch Company, the St. 
Louis Syrup & Preserving Company, the Nov- 
elty Candy Company, and a number of indi- 
vidual defendants. 

The decree adjudged the corporations and 
individuals to have engaged in a combination 
in restraint of trade and commerce in viola- 
tion of the law, and directed that within 120 
days of the entry of the decree, or, in case of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the U. S.„ 
after the filing of the mandate of the latter, 
a plan for carrying out the dissolution of the 
combination should be filed by the defendants 
with the Federal Trade Commission as master 
in chancery. 

The commission thereupon should hear all 
the parties and report to the court a plan 
which would effectually dissolve the alleged 
trust and restore conditions in keeping with 
the law. The decision did not specify the 
number of companies to be formed. 

It was ordered also that in case the defend- 
ants, or any of them, should see fit to appeal 
from the decree, a supersedeas bond, fixed at 
$50,000, would be approved by the court. It 
also stated that the government should re* 
cover its taxable costs against the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company. The individuals named in the 
decree were : 

Edward T. Bedford, William J. Matheson, Frederick 
T. Fisher, C. H. Kelsey, A. B. Boardman, George S. 
Mahana, George M. Moffett, William H. Nichols, Jr.; 
A, A. Smith, James Speyer, E. Beverly Walden, C. 
M. Warner, Thomas P. Kingsford, R. S. Bruns, F. A. 
Lohmeyer, Edward T. Bedford, 2d; A. N. Watkins, 
C. H. Lorenz, and Louis Suss. 


A statement issued Dec 8, covering opera- 
tions from 1906 to 1916, estimated net profits 
of the company for the year to end Dec 31, 
1916, at $5,000,000. Payments on account of 
preferred dividends in arrears would be 
started, it was said, in the early future. It 
was also planned by the management to place 
the preferred on a 7 per cent, basis. 

The financial results of the operations of the 
company from its organization in March, 1906, 
follow t 


Profits Before 
Deducting Advt., Net 

Fiscal Period Ended. Bond Int., etc. Profits. 

Year Feb 28, 1907 $5,056,941 $4,291,305 

\ear Feb 29, 1908 4,495,4** 3,034,201 

Year Feb 28, 1909 3,237,533 2,486,727 

Year Feb 28, 1910 3, 254*9*7 2, 0*1,936 

Year Feb 28, 1911 3,780,380 2,102,6*1 

Year Feb 29 1912 3,652,031 2,050,652 

Ten months Dec 31, 1912 3,004,566 1,7x4,835 

Year Dec 31, *9*3 3,993,5*3 2,284,85 5 

Year Dec 31. 1914 4,181,320 2,305,174 

Year Dec 31, 1915. 5,337,857 3,168,367 

Year Dec 31, 1916* 7,103,500 5,000,600* 

Total $47,097,994 $30,5*0,666 


"Estimated. 

From the net profits shown as $30,510,666.67, there 
has been paid in dividends to the preferred stock- 
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holders the sum of $16,274,849.00 — leaving a surplus 
of $14,235,817.67. 

From this surplus there has been expended $1,023,- 
332.06 for stocks of . corporations that have been 
dissolved or merged, and $3,205,567.50 for the reduc- 
tion of the bonded indebtedness. 

See also 

Strikes — Corn Products Refining Co., 
Argo, III. 

CORPORATIONS 

The powerful stimulus given by war de- 
mands to the incorporation of new compa- 
nies to manufacture materials needed in Eu- 
rope is shown in the record of capital invested 
in oil, ship, war munitions, dye and chemical 
concerns after the opening of hostilities. Fig- 
gures compiled by the Journal of Commerce 
over the two year period for corporations of 
over $50,000 capital show a total investment of 
$761,646,000 in new concern. 0 . This was dis- 


tributed as follows: 

Two years 
ending 

New capital authorized for — July 31, 1916. 

Oil and gas companies .$432,293,000 

Ship companies 76,200,000 

War munitions 128,410,000 

Dye and chemical 124,743,000 

Total $761,646,000 


The statistics do not cover the last 
months of 1914 as to dye and chemical com- 
panies and war munitions companies. The 
increase in incorporation in these lines did not 
occur until after the first of the year, when 
the abnormal prices obtained for chemicals 
and the placing of war orders caused a rapid 
rise in the stock market. 

Marked decrease in new capital invested 
in war companies is the outstanding feature 
of certificates of incorporation filed in the 
more important states in July. The capital 
authorized for war munitions companies and 
new dye concerns dropped to small propor- 
tions, and the total capital in oil companies 
and new shipping corporations was likewise 
small. The following table shows a brief 
comparison with the same month in 1915: 

July, 1915. July, 1916. 

Oil companies $8,535,000 $4,600,000 

Shipping companies 10,450,000 1,425,000 

Dye companies 4,950,000 330,000 

War munitions companies... 6,850,000 800,000 

The entire list shows not only a decrease in 
the total amount of new capital in these in- 
dustries, but also a drop in the number of 
companies formed. 

See also 

Income tax 

Public service corporations 

California 

Governor Hiram W. Johnson issued a proc- 
lamation, Mar 27, excluding from intrastate 
business in California about fifty-five hundred 
corporations, including the Ford Automobile 
Company, for failure to pay the state fran- 
chise tax of 1915. 

The tax in the case of the Ford company 
amounted to $24,000. The company refused 
to pay the tax on the ground that it was ex- 
cessive. 

United States 

Emphasizing the revival of general business 
there was a perceptible increase in the forma- 


tion of new enterprises in 1915. Papers filed 
in the Eastern States for new companies with 
$1,000,000 or over, represented a total for 
the twelve months of $1,426,267,100, compared 
with $894,947,500 in 1914, an increase of $531,- 
319*600. The grand total of all companies 
incorporated with a capital of Si 00, 000 or over, 
covering all States, including those of the 
East, amounted to $2,061,348,399, against $1,- 
581,418,000 in the preceding year, an increase 

of $479,930,300. 

Following are the comparative figures as 
specially compiled by The Journal of Com- 
merce' and Commercial Bulletin , Jan 3, of 
companies incorporated in the Eastern States 
during the past three years with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000 or more: 

1915. I9H. 19*3- 

January .... $51,150,000 $120,050,000 $332,450,000 

February ... 53*95°»°o° 5**575,° °° i9*»5°o,ooo 

March 70,050,000 57,700,000 166,030,000 

April 32,200,000 136,185,000 198,718,000 

May 78,950,000 62,700,000 172,200,000 

une 181,247,100 70,050,000 79»55o,ooo 

uly 71,100,000 68,700,000 83,650,000 

August 67,100,000 50,600,000 63,500,000 

September . . 286,625,000 54,800,000 42,750,000 

October 208,695,000 35*487,50° 70,856,300 

November . . 190,075,000 81,650,000 77,800,000 

December . . 135,125,000 105,450,000 55*250,000 

Total. . .$1,426,267,100 $894,947,500 $1,534,254,300 

During Feb, American railroad and indus- 
trial corporations, making provision for their 
immense volume of general business, present 
and prospective, borrowed more pioney than 
at any previous time since the beginning of the 
European war. From a table compiled by the 
Journal of Commerce (Mar 1), classifying 
the actual issues of the month's financing, 
compared with 1915, the applications made in 
Feb indicated a sum of $303,554,300, the heavi- 
est total in years. It showed an increase of 
$39,308,200 over the same month in 1915. This 
was entirely due to extensive financing by 
industrial companies. The output of railroad 
bonds showed a perceptible decrease. Sums 
to pay off or refund maturing obligations 
called for less than 20 per cent of the total 
In Mar the maturities would aggregate $53,- 
93S,ooo, against $36,826,400 in Feb, 

See also 

Ships and shipping— Corporations, New 
—Right of, to choose customers 
The right of a corporation to refuse to sell 
its commodities for personal reasons was up- 
held by the federal trade commission at Wash- 
ington, July 18, after it had investigated a 
complaint that a corporation had refused sates 
by direction of an officer who was also an 
officer of a corporation competing with the 
complainant. 

—Special capital tax on 

Regulations No. 38 relative to the special 
excise tax on corporations, etc., under act 
of Sept 8, 1916, were issued by the Treasury 
Department, Oct 19. The full text of the 
capita^stock tax law (Sections 407, 408, and 
409, Title IV, act of September 8, X0i6) 
reads : 

Section 407. That on and after 
1917* special taxes shall be, and beret 
annually, as follows, that is to say: 


January first* 
' are, imposed 
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Every corporation, joint-stock company or asso- 
ciation, now or hereafter organized in the United 
States for profit and having a capital stock represented 
by shares, and every insurance company, now or 
hereafter organized under the laws of the United 
States, or any State or Territory of the United 
States, shall pay annually a special excise tax with 
respect to the carrying on or doing business by such 
corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company, equivalent to 50 cents for each 
$1000 of the fair value of its capital stock and m 
estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and 
undivided profits shall be included: Provided > That 
in the case of insurance companies such deposits 
and reserve funds as they are required by law or 
contract to maintain or hold for the protection of or 
payment to or apportionment among policy-holders shall 
not be included. The amount of such annual tax 
shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the 
fair average value of the capital stock for the pre- 
ceding year: Provided , That for the purpose of 
this tax an exemption of $99,000 shall be allowed from 
the capital stock as defined in this paragraph of each 
corporation, joint-stock comany or association, or 
insurance company: Provided further, That a cor- 
poration, joint-stock company or association, or in- 
surance company, actually paying the tax imposed by 
section three hundred and one of Title III of this 
act shall be entitled to a credit as against the tax 
imposed by this paragraph equal to the amount of 
the tax so actually paid: And provided further. That 
this tax shall not be imposed upon any corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance com- 
pany not engaged in business during the preceding 
taxable year, or which is exempt under the pro- 
visions of section eleven, Title I, of this act. 

Every corporation, joint-stock company or asso- 
ciation, or insurance company, now or hereafter 
organized for profit under the laws of any foreign 
country and engaged in business in the United States 
shall pay annually a special excise tax with respect 
to the carrying on or doing business in the United 
States by such corporation, joint-stock company or 
association, or insurance company, equivalent to 50 
cents for each $1000 of the capital actually invested 
m the transaction of its business in the United 
States: Provided, That in the case of insurance com- 
panies such deposits or reserve funds as they are re- 
quired by law or contract to maintain or hold in the 
United States for the protection of or payment to 
or apportionment among policyholders, shall not he 
included. The amount of such annual tax shall in 
all cases be computed on the basis of the average 
amount of capital so invested during the preceding 
year: Provided , That for the purpose of this tax 
an exemption from the amount of capital so invested 
shall be allowed etjrual to such proportion of $99,000 
as the amount so invested bears to the total amount 
invested in the transaction of business in the United 
States or elsewhere: Provided, further, That this 
exemption shall be allowed only if such corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance com- 
pany makes return to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, under regulations prescribed by him, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 
amount of capital invested in the transaction of busi- 
ness outside the United States: And provided further , 
That a corporation, joint-stock company or associa- 
tion, or insurance company actually paying the tax 
imposed by section three hundred and one of Title 
Til of this act, shall he entitled to a credit as against 
the tax imposed by this paragraph equal to the amount 
of the tax so actually paid: And Provided further . 
That this tax shall not be imposed upon any cor- 
poration, ioint-stock company or association, or in- 
surance company not engaged in business during the 
preceding taxable year, or which is exempt under 
the provisions of section eleven, Title I, of this act. 

Sec. 408* (East paragraph.) Every person who 
carries on any business or occupation for which special 
taxes are imposed by this title, without having paid 
the special tax therein provided, shall, besides being 
liable to the payment of such special tax, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall nay a fine of not more than $koo. or be im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 409. That all administrative or special pro- 
visions of law, including the law relating to the 
assessment of taxes, so far as applicable, are hereby 
extended to and made a part of this title, and ^verv 
person, firm, company, corporation, or association 


liable to any tax imposed by this title, shall keep such 
records and render, under oath, such statements and 
returns, and shall comply with such regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from 
time to time prescribe. 

Corporations, joint-stock companies or as- 
sociations which are exempt from income tax 
are also exempt from the capital-stock tax. 
Inasmuch as the basis of tax is the fair value 
of the stock of a corporation, mutual insur- 
ance companies and other associations not 
having capital stock represented by shares will 
also be exempt from tax, in the absence of 
a basis for the computation of the tax. The 
tax is due in Jan, 1917 (on returns to be 
made during that month for the six months 
ending June 30, 1917, in July, 1917, and an- 
nually in July thereafter returns must again 
be made and the tax paid for the ensuing 
fiscal year. Returns are required of every 
United States corporation (except those ex- 
empt) having capital stock outstanding of 
$75,000 or over and of every foreign corpora- 
tion. Form 707 is supplied for returns on 
United States corporations by the Treasury 
Department. Number and par value of 
shares, value of total capital stock, amount 
of surplus, amount of undivided profits and 
average market value per share are some of 
the data required. Foreign corporations 
(Form 708) must give information as to 
amount of capital invested in the United 
States and in foreign countries; total capital 
in the corporation; percentage of capital in- 
vested in the United States, etc. Voluntary 
delinquency in returns is punishable by an ad- 
ditional tax of 50 per cent. Fraudulent 're- 
turns are punishable by an additional tax of 
100 per cent. Failure to pay tax shall be re- 
garded as a misdemeanor. 

— State control of foreign 

In a decision announced May 22 in the case 
of the State of Wisconsin against the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, the 
Supreme Court held to be unconstitutional a 
Wisconsin State law revoking the charters of 
foreign corporations. This decision also re- 
moved the cases brought under this State 
statute from the jurisdiction of the State 
courts to the Federal courts. 

— W ar — Financing 

It was stated in the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin , Mar 6, that since 
the beginning of the war capital to the 
amount of $625,276,000 had been invested for 
the incorporation of companies, new and old, 
to manufacture^ munitions, chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, and various kinds of war supplies 
Sixty-nine munition companies had been 
organized during the preceding twelve 
months, the average capital of each company 
being approximately $1,500,000. In addition 
one hundred and eleven companies had been 
formed to manufacture and distribute chemi- 
cals and dyestuffs. The average authorized 
capital of each of these last companies was 
slightly less than $850,000. Of the lump sum 
invested to supply the European belligerents, 
$240 000,000 represented the refinancing of the 
du Pont Company and - $100,000,000 the Mid- 
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vale Steel Co. To develop the Curtis Aero- 
plane & Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
$6,750,000 had been invested, while over $1,- 
000,000 went to increase output in the Ameri- 
can Submarine Boat Destroyer Mfg. Co., 
located at Kitterv Me. 

With regard to drug and chemical com- 
panies, the enormous sum of $34,245,350 had 
been invested in a reorganization of the 
United Drug Co., N. Y. City; the next highest 
capitalization being $3,750,000 for new financ- 
ing of the American Chemical and By-products 
Manufacturing Co., Delaware, 

CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL 

Senator Owens, of Oklahoma, asked the 
Senate, Aug 24, for unanimous consent to 
take up the corrupt practices bill after the 
passage of the revenue bill. Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, acting for the Republican Steering 
Committee, objected. Senator Owens de- 
clared the Republicans intended to filibuster 
and kill the bill. The bill, a substitute for a 
similar bill passed by the House, limits the 
total amount to be expended by national cam- 
paign committees to $400,000 and individual 
contributions to $5000, prohibits the buying 
of votes by direct or indirect means, forbids 
all contributions by corporations for political 
purposes, and imposes heavy penalties for vio- 
lations of the law. The general purpose of 
the measure was to strengthen the present 
law, which was regarded as defective in its 
limitations on the use of money in elections. 

The bitterest and most violent political de- 
bate the Senate had heard in, years ensued, 
Sept 6, after Senator Owen’s motion to take 
up the corrupt practices bill was adopted by 
a vote of 32 to 14* Charges and counter 
charges were hurled from the Republican sec- 
tion to the Democratic side and back again. 
Lies were passed, fisticuffs threatened. It 
grew out of a charge, made by Senator Curtis, 
a Republican, during the debate that Senator 
Ashurst, a Democrat, had made an illegal use 
of the mails thru franking to his constituents 
a letter telling of what he had accomplished 
in the Senate. 

The Senate adjourned, Sept 8, without pass- 
ing the bill. 

After brief consideration of Senator Owen’s 
Corrupt Political Practices bill and proposed 
amendments, the Senate Elections Committee, 
Dec 18, appointed Senators Reed, Walsh and 
Kenyon a sub-committee to re-draft the meas- 
ure and report to the Senate not later than 
Jan 3. Senator Owen added to the amend- 
ments one to carry out William Jennings 
Bryan’s suggestion that the Government pub- 
lish a pamphlet, in which political parties 
would be allotted space to inform the people 
regarding pending public questions. 
CORTHELL, Elmer Lawrence 

Dr. Elmer Lawrence Corthell, of Egremont, 
Mass., a noted civil engineer, died at Albany, 
N. Y., May 16, in his seventy-seventh year. 
CORTRIGHT, Moses W. 

Moses W, Cortright, former chief inspector 
of the New York police, died May 13, aged 77 
years. 


COSIMO, Piero di 

Piero di Cosimo’s tondo of the “Virgin 
Adoring the Child,” which was formerly in 
the collection of A. E. Street of London, had 
been purchased by the Duveen Galleries of 
New York and London, it became known, 
Dec 29, presumably for an American Collector. 
The painting was said to be worth $100,000. 

COSTA RICA 

See 

Nicaragua 


COTTON, Arthur Cleveland, MJD* 

Dr. Arthur Cleveland Cotton, specialist on 
children’s diseases, died in Chicago, July 12. 
He was born in 1847. 


COTTON 


The Financial Chronicle's June 24 report of 
the 1916 area planted to cotton indicated a total 
of 39,617,271 acres, an increase of 12.58 per 
cent, over that of 1915. The changes in acre- 
age for each of the states were as follows ; 


States. Acreage, 1915. 

Virginia 36,377 

North Carolina... 1,448,187 
South Carolina... 2,419,182 

Georgia 6,078,363 

Morxda 284,364 

Alabama 3,752,140 

Mississippi 3,379,445 

Louisiana j, *96,1:39 

Texas 11,644,682 

Arkansas 2,180,111 

Tennessee 788,882 

Oklahoma ....... 2,799,200 

Missouri 101,996 

California, etc 72,425 


Estimated 

Increase. 

13 % 

15% 

13% 

10% 

5% 

8 % 

10% 

12 % 

13% 

14% 

10 % 

22 % 

III 


for 1916. 
Acres, 
41,106 
1,665,4x4 
2 > 733,676 
5,586,199 
298,582 

4,052,31* 

3,717,389 

*>339,675 

13,158,490 

2,49S486 

867,770 

3,415,024 

114,236 

131,813 


Tojal .35,190,493 12.58% 39,6i7,27x 

This compilation shows that there is a net 
increase, compared with 1915, of 12.58 per 
cent., the total acreage reaching 39,617,271 
acres in 1916, against 35,190,493 acres in 1915. 
We add figures for previous years giving not 
only the acreage, but the total crop for each 
year, with the percentage of increase or de- 
crease in area and production compared with 
the previous year and the product per acre; 


Virginia 

North Carolina. . . . . 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida . 

Alabama .......... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana ......... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee ........ 

Oklahoma 

Missouri, etc 

Total acreage.... 

Total production*.. 
Increase In acreage, 
per cent. ........ 

Increase in produc- 
tion, per cent*... 
Product per acre, 
pounds 


1915* 

1916. 

36 

1,448 

2,410 

5*078 

284 

3,752 

3,380 

1,196 

11,645 


1014 - 

1915 * 

43 

1,665 

2,749 

5,520 

299 

4,169 

3,634 

1,329 

13,084 


1913 - 

1914 * 

2,777 

5,492 

293 

4,128 

3,494 

1,254 

13,703 


1912- 

1913 - 
42 

1,648 

2.777 

5,468 

300 

4,106 

3,417 

1,090 

13,041 


*9*1- 

*9*2. 

42 

*,696 

3,884 

5,628 

319 

4,190 

3,487 

x,oa§ 

It ,747 


3,189 

789 

2,488 

876 


2,322 

83 9 

2,470 

857 

2,799 

3,4*4 

3,298 

3.198 

*3,*05 

17S 

208 

*53 

09 

*3t 

35,190. 

39,478 

38,573 

37,377 

37,s8i 

* * . »T! 5,067 

*4,610 

* 4*139 

*6,043 

# io.S6 

2.34 

3.30 

*044 

6.22 

.... 

3.*3 

3.40 

***,93 


.... 

1 38 

186 

m 

209 


# Decrease. 

f Commercial crop; actual growth, including Enters, 
16,678,110 bales. * 

Sec also 

Paper — From cotton stalks 

—Injurious insects and diseases 
The pink boll worm, the most destructive 
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cotton, pest .known, had appeared for the first 
time^ in North America, the Department of 
Agriculture announced Nov 4. The worms 
were discovered in northern Mexico, 200 miles 
from the Texas border. Importation from 
Mexico of cottonseed, cottonseed hulls and 
seed cotton was immediately prohibited. 

All the men and resources of the Texas 
Department of Agriculture were put at the 
disposal of the United States Agricultural De- 
partment to aid in preventing the pink boll 
worm from gaining a foothold in American 
cotton fields. David F. Houston, secretary of 
Agriculture, requested the Texas department 
to act promptly against the worst-known enemy 
of the cotton industry, and F. W. Davis, state 
commissioner of agriculture, announced, Nov 
13, that he would visit personally the cotton- 
seed oil mills of Texas and insist on a rapid 
and thoro clean-up of all seed imported from 
Mexico. 

— New United States varieties 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston announced 
Dec 17 that the experts of his Department 
had just been successful in developing a second 
new variety of the valuable Egyptian cotton 
grown in the United States. The new variety 
was considered to be superior in several re- 
spects to the variety then in use. It was the 
result of fifteen years of experimentation in 
breeding and selection. The Secretary an- 
nounced : 

“Sufficient seed of the type, which is known as the 
Pima, has been raised to plant a relatively large area, 
and will be used during 1917 in the Salt River Valley 
of Arizona, the center of Egyptian cotton culture in 
this country. It is hoped that from thus crop sufficient 
seed will be obtained to plant the entire cotton-grow- 
ing area of the valley in 1918, if the substitution of 
the new variety for the one now grown is then be- 
lieved to be desirable. 

“The variety of Egyptian cotton now being grown 
in the Salt River Valley is the first new type de- 
veloped in this country and is known as the Yuma 
variety. The Pima cotton produces a longer, finer 
and lighter colored fibre than the Yuma, and for this 
reason should command a better price per pound in 
the market. Even were there no difference in the 
value of the fibre, however, the Pima variety should 
be the more profitable to produce, since it is more 
productive ana earlier, has large bolls and is more 
easily picked owing to the greater freedom of the 
plants from vegetative limbs. 

The Pima variety originated in 1910 with a plant 
selected out of a field of Yuma cotton grown at the 
co-operative testing and demonstration garden at 
Sacaton, Ariz., and has been carefully tested since. 
It is much more uniform and truer to type than the 
Yuma. The Pima was given its first tests on a field 
scale in 1916, when 375 acres were planted. The 
plantings in 1917 will be in a continuous area, so as 
to avoid cross-pollination with Yuma cotton. Egyptian 
cotton is especially liable to cross-pollination between 
types, an occurrence which contaminates and is likely 
to ruin a good ' variety. The planting of the Pima 
cotton in a continuous area will also facilitate ginning 
under conditions making possible the avoidance of 
the mixture of Pima and Yuma seed," 

— Production 

United States 

The eighth cotton ginning report of the 
season, compiled from reports of Census 
Bureau correspondents and agents throughout 
the cotton belt, and issued Jan 10, announced 
that 10,643,783 bales of cotton counting round 
as half bales, of the growth of 1915, had been 
ginned prior to Jan 1. That compares with 


14 > 443 5 I 46 bales, or 90-8 per cent, of the entire 
1914 crop ginned prior to Jan 1, 1914; 13,347,- 
721 bales, or 95.5 per cent, of the 1913 crop, 
and 12,907,405 bales, 95.7 per cent, of the 
1912 crop.. The average quantity of cotton 
ginned prior to Jan 1 in the preceeding ten 
years was 11,963,038 bales, or 93.4 per cent, of 
the crop. 

Included in the ginnings were 105,799 round 
bales, compared with 44,904 in 1914, 94,265 in 
1913, and 77,999 in 1912. Sea Island cotton 
included numbered 88,921 bales, compared with 
76,857 in 1914, 74,320 in 1913, and 67,257 in 


1912. 

Ginnings prior to Jan 1 by States with com- 
parisons for jthe past three years, follow: 



ALABAMA 

Bales. 

NO! 

1915 


1915 

1914 


1914 

1913 


19x3 

1913 

ARKANSAS 

1913 

1915 


1915 

1914 


1914 

1913 


1913 

1913 

FLORIDA 

1912 

SOI 

1915 


I9J5 

1914 

85,705 

1914 

1913 


X913 

1913 

GEORGIA ' 

1912 

1915 

1,907,098 

1915 

1914 


1914 

1913 

LOUISIANA ’ 

1913 

19:3 

19x2 

1915 


1915 

1914 


1914 

1913 


19x3 

19x3 

MISSISSIPPI ’ 

1912 

ALL 

1915 


1915 

1914 


1914 

1913 


1913 

3913 

1912 

Ginnings of Sea Island 
States: 

cotton 


Bales. 


OKLAHOMA 


TENNESSEE 3 *' 


316 


354,324 


TEXAS 


■s« 
84,711 
135,788 
. 107,445 

83,357 


Florida. Georgia. S. Car. 

1915 27,80 3 55,53i 5.587 

I9M 32,305 39,999 4,553 

1913 35,166 41,768 7,386 

1912 31,085 39,543 M29 


The Bureau of Census report on the cotton 
crop for 1915 showed a decrease in the quan- 
tity of cotton ginned, exclusive of linters, of 
4,500,000 bales. 

Of the four largest cotton-producing states — 
Texas, Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina 
— the greatest falling off was shown in the 
case of the Texas crop, which fell from 4,592,- 
112 bales in 1914 to 3,223,803 in 1915. The 
Georgia crop had been 2,718,037 bales in 1914 
and was 1,907,310 bales in 1915. Alabama's 
crop was reduced from 1,751,375 bales in 1914 
to t, 020, 208 in 1915; while South Carolina cot- 
ton, showing a less marked decrease than the 
other three states noted, declined from 1,533,- 
810 to 1,133,581. Oklahoma had also shared 
in the slump, showing an output of 1,262,176 
bales in 1914 and 639,209 in 1915. 

Included in the figures for 1915 were 39,623 
bales, which ginners estimated would be 
turned out after the Mar canvass. # Round 
bales included in the above statistics were 
11,716 for 1915, against 57,618 round bales for 
1914 and 99,962 rouhd balfes for 1913. Sea 
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Island bales included were 91,920 for 1915 
contrasted with 81,654 Sea Island bales for 
1914 and 77,563 Sea Island bales for I 9 I 3* The 
average gross weight of bales for the crop, 
counting round as half bales and excluding 
linters, was 5°5*6 pounds for 1915, against 507.2 
pounds for 19x4 and 506.2 pounds for 19x3. 
The number of ginneries operated for the 
crop of 19x5 was 23,146, against 24,547 for 

In addition to the lint cotton given above, 
there were 895,274 bales of linters produced 
from the crop of 1915, compared with 832,401 
bales for 1914 and 631,153 bales for 1913. Re- 
duced to 1 equivalent 500-pound bales, the 
amounts for linters were 880,780 for 1915, 
856,900 for 1914, and 638,881 for 1913* 

For purposes of comparison, the condition 
of the cotton crop in the united States monthly 
for the past twenty years is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

80.0 

80.3 

75*3 

69.2 

60.8 

.......... 74.3 

79.6 

76.4 

78.0 

73*5 

79. i 

81.8 

79,6 

68.2 

64.x 

78.9 

80.4 

76.5 

74.8 

69,6 

87.8 

88.2 

80.1 

73*2 

71.1 

82.0 

80.7 

75*5 

72.x 

65.9 

, 8x.t 

74.6 

7i*9 

63.7 

58.3 


81.2 

83.0 

76.1 

60.7 

* *«•*•*"*« 70 * 5 

* 72.0 

75*0 

72.7 

67.7 

84.6 

83.3 

82.9 

77*3 

71.6 

77.2 

77,0 

74*9 

72. t 

71.2 

83.0 

88.0 

81.6 

84.1 

75*8 

#**»•**•*« 74 - ^ 

77.1 

79*7 

81.2 

65** 

* *•«»»••«» OS * f 

84-7 

81.9 

64.0 

58.3 

81.5 

81. 1 

77.2 

71.4 

61.4 

82.5 

75-8 

76.0 

68.2 

67.0 

85.7 

87.8 

84.0 

68.5 

62.4 


and irregular cotton. The average price for 
middling for the year was 11.99 cents per 
pound. 

Cotton production in the United States for 
the season 1916-1917 would amount to 11,511,- 
000 equivalent 500-pound bales, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Dec ri in its 
final report of the season. 

In 1915 11,191,820 equivalent 500-pound bales 
were grown and during the five years, 1910 to 
1914, the average was 14,259,231 bales. The 
record crop was grown in 1914, when 16,134,- 
930 bales were produced. 

Production by States, with the 1915 crop 
figures for comparison, follow: 


State — * 

19x6. 

1915. 

1914. 

Virginia 

29,000 

15,809 

25,222 

North Carolina .... 

546,000 

699,494 

930,631 

South Carolina 

920,000 

1 . x 33,9 19 

1,533,8X0 

Georgia 

1 ,845,000 

1,908,673 

2,7x8,037 

Florida 

43.000 

47,831 

81,255 

Alabama 

252,000 

1,020,839 

x ,75 x,375 

Mississippi 

800,000 

953,965 

1,245,535 

Louisiana 

440,000 

34*,o63 

449,458 

Texas 

3,775,000 

3,227,480 

4,592,1 xa 

Arkansas 

1,145,000 

8x0,002 

1,0x6,170 

Tennessee 

378,000 

303,120 

383,517 

Missouri 

62,000 

47,999 

81,75a 

Oklahoma 

835,000 

039,626 

1,262,176 

California 

00,000 

28,55* 

63,880 

All other 

8,000 

7,149 


The cotton crop of the year, indicated by 
the report, compares with actual crops of 
other years as follows with the government’s 
December estimate, the final Census Bureau’s 
estimate, and the final commercial estimate in 
previous years. Figures represent bales of 500 
pounds, the first two columns excluding linters, 
the other including them : 


The country’s 1916 commercial cotton crop 
exclusive of seed for the cotton year was 
valued at $765,800,560, compared to $593, 43V 
878 the previous year and $977,844,114 , for 
1913-14, according to the annual report given 
out Aug. 5 by H.G. Hester, secretary of the 
New Orleans cotton exchange. Including 
seed, the total value of the year’s crop was 
placed at $958,200,000. The world’s takings 
of American cotton for the year were an- 
nounced as 14,171,000 bales, compared to 13,- 

519.000 bales the preceding season. Japanese, 
Chinese and East Indian mill takings totalled 

505.000 bales— a record. Consumption at 
Southern mills was 4,047,000 bales, against 

3.163.000 the preceding year; at Northern mills 

3.005.000, against 2,618,000, and at foreign mills 

7.761.000, against 8,053,000. These figures show 
the gain in world's consumption of American 
cotton was due entirely to American mills, 
which more than offset a small loss abroad. 
The total visible and invisible supply of 
American cotton July 31, 1916, was 3,635,000 
bales, against 5,629,000 the preceding season. 
The total visible supply was 2,129,000 bales, 
against 3,2 82,000. The country’s commercial 
crop for the year was 12,938,256 bales, a de- 
crease under the previous year of 2,169,755 
bales and 1,955,237 bales under two seasons 
before. “In grade," says the Hester report, “the 
crop ranked with the best during the last five 
years, averaging middling to strict middling, 
and it was marked by a scarcity of low grades 


Agr, Dept. Census. Comm’l. 


1916 1 1,51 j, 000 x 1,637,000 

t<)xq 1 t, 161,000 1 r, 183, 182 13,862,000 

1914 15,966,000 16,102,143 15,136,000 

1913 13,677,000 14,156,486' 14,552,000 

1912 13,820,000 1 3,703,421 14,104,000 

19x1 14,885,000 15,692,791 16,101,000 

19x0 11,426,000 ix, 608, 6x6 12,075,000 


The area of cotton planted has been as fol- 
lows, figures representing acres at this date 
being those of the July reports. The acreage 
figures for years prior to 1916 are the final 
revised estimates of the government: 


1916 35 , 994 , 000 1909... 32,292,000 

1915 32,107,000 1908 33 , 37 «,ooo 

X9M 36,832,000 1907 ........ 32,060,000 

1913 37,089,000 X906 32,049,000 

19x2 34,283,000 1905 38,130,000 

19** • 36,681,000 1904**. 26,999,642 

1910. 33,418,000 1903 a 8,907,000 


The condition of the cotton crop in the 
United States monthly and the estimated yield 
per acre for the past ten years are given below : 


Y ears : 

May 25. 

June 25. 

July 35. Aug. 25 Sept. 25. 

19x6 

... 77.5 

8s. x 

73*3 

61.3 

56.3 

1915. ** * 

. . . 80,0 

80,2 

75,4 

69.2 

60.8 

1914 

... 74.3 

79*6 

76.4 

78.O 

73*5 

1 9 X 3 

... 79.x 

8s. 8 

79,6 

68.3 

64.* 

19x2. . . . 

... 78.9 

| 9*4 

76. S 

74.8 

69.6 

tgix . .. . 

. 87.8 

88.a 

89.1 

73 *« 

7 ** 

1910 . . , , 

. . . $ 3,0 

80,7 

75*5 

72 .* 

68,9 


Cotton ginned prior to Dec 13 amounted to 
10,845,989 running bales, including 183403 
round bales and 110,448 bales of Sea Island, 
the Census Bureau, Dec 20, announced In 
1915, to Dec 13, ginnings amounted to 10,306,- 
309 bales, or 93.x per cent of the entire crop, 
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and in 1914 they were 13,972,229 bales, or 87.7 
per cent, of the crop. Gmnings by states fol- 
low : 

Alabama, 531,076; Arkansas, 1,045,582; California, 
23,671; Florida, 49*343, Georgia, 1,730,499; Louisiana, 
432,822; Mississippi, 763,283; Missouri, 54,276, North 
Carolina, 618,946; Oklahoma, 782,813; South Carolina, 
894,090; Tennessee, 348,656; Texas, 3,485,526; Vir- 
ginia, 25,333; all other states, 10,073. 

Sea Island ginnings by states : 

Florida, 34,728; Georgia, 73,395; South Carolina, 
2325. 

— Spinning 

The Census Bureau found that the United 
States was steadily increasing its cotton spin- 
dles. Preliminary statistics for the cotton 
year, made public Oct 23, showed that we had 
now 32,805,883 spindles out of the world’s to- 
tal of 151,667,000. The greatest cotton spin- 
ning country is England, with 60,000,000 spin- 
dles. England is producing a larger amount 
of cotton goods in proportion to looms in 
operation than this country. 

At the same time the United States just 
now is consuming an unusually large amount 
of cotton, due to the manufacture of high 
explosives for Europe. The increase of spin- 
dles since 1915 in the United States has been 
only 2.6 per cent., while the increase of con- 
sumption of cotton used has been 14.3 per 
cent. 

There has been an increase of spindles in the 
world since 1914 of 40,000,000. There are in 
the world now 6513 cotton manufacturing 
concerns, of which England has 2004, and this 
country about one-third of that number. The 
cotton industry is growing steadily in India, 
where there arc 6,848,000 spindles, and the 
local mills are taking practically the entire 
Indian crop of cotton, so that England must 
continue to look to the United States for her 
raw supply, 

— Substitute 

See 

Nettle cloth 

COTTON FUTURES ACT 

Chairman Lever of the House Committee on 
Agriculture introduced in the House Jan 6 
a bill designed to re-enact the cotton futures 
law. The existing act, which went into effect 
Feb, 1915, was declared unconstitutional by 
the New York court upon the ground that it 
was a taxation measure and had originated 
in the Senate, whereas it should have origin- 
ated in the House, where the Constitution 
stipulates all tax measures shall originate. A 
petition was made to the Supreme Court, Jan 
6 on the part of the protestants of the law 
for an advancement of the case, which had 
already been appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The Government objected to advancing the 
case, but did not state the reasons therefor. 

The reintroducticn of the measure in the 
House raised a novel situation. The new bill 
was practically identical with the cotton fu- 
tures act then appearing on the statute books. 
Two sections had been added to the bill which 
Were designated to give continuation be- 
tween the law enacted in 1915 and the law 
which the bill sought to enact. By having the 


House enact this bill again and rushing it 
through the Senate, it was hoped by its spon- 
sors to prevent a successful conclusion of the 
case against it upon the score of uncon- 
stitutionality. 


Discussing the administration of the new 
cotton futures act, Solicitor Caffey, of the 
Dept, of Agriculture, stated in his annual re- 
port made public Jan 6 that: 

“Appropriate forms were prepared for the 
establishment and promulgation of the nine 
grades of official cotton standards; aid was 
given in drafting regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the act, including a scheme for 
hearing and determining disputes as to grade, 
quality, or length of staple, of cotton tendered 
under a future contract made in accordance 
with section 5 thereof ; forms were also drawn 
for pleadings, conclusions of examiners, and 
findings of the secretary for use in such dis- 
putes. 

“This office participated with the Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization in the con- 
sideration of 703 disputes under the act, in- 
volving 44,773 bales of cotton, referred to the 
Sec. Six hundred and eighty-five of the dis- 
putes, involving 44,290 bales and assessed costs 
aggregating $15,460.70, were finally disposed 
of. The remaining 18 disputes were pending 
at the close of the year, awaiting information 
requested from the parties or correction of 
errors in papers filed. 

“In order to familiarize the public with the 
meaning of various provisions of the act and 
to facilitate its operation, assistance was ren- 
dered in preparing upward of 75 opinions, dis- 
tributed through the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization. For a like purpose the 
solicitor prepared an address on the statute, 
which was delivered before the Alabama State 
Bar Association, July 10, 1915, and published 
in Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 
5 of the Office of Markets and Rural Organ- 
ization, issued Aug 1 1, 1915.” 

The cotton futures act was repassed by the 
House, without opposition, May 2, as a rider 
to the Agricultural Appropriation bill. Repre- 
sentative Madden demanded a separate vote 
on the amendment which re-enacted the cotton 
futures act. That amendment was thereupon 
carried by a standing vote of 107 to 21. 


A statement outlining the differences be- 
tween the old and the new cotton futures act 
was issued, Sept 8, by the Department of 
Agriculture. The changes made by the ruew 
law were enumerated as follows: 

“In the seventh, subdivision of section 5 authority 
is conferred upon the Sec. of Agriculture, in case 
of disputes referred to him, to include in his find- 
ings a complete classification of the cotton for the 
purposes of delivery on future contracts. Under the 
act of Aug 18, 1914, his findings were confined to 
the specific question of grade, Quality or length of 
staple in dispute. For example, if the dispute in- 
volved grade only and the cotton was found to be 
less than seven-eighths of an inch ip length of staple, 
the Secretary had no authority to include in his 
findings a statement as to the length of staple. 

“A new section, known as section 6A, is inserted, 
which provides an optional contract under which 
parties may, without being subject to tax, agree that, 
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under certain specified conditions, the buyer may de- 
mand delivery of the basis grade named in the con- 
tract. 

“Section 11 of the act of 1914, which taxes orders 
sent abroad for the making of future contracts made 
on foreign cotton exchanges, unless certain conditions 
are complied with, is omitted in the new law. 

“Section 13 confers certain additional authority 
on the Sec. of the Treasury in connection with the 
performance of the duties imposed upon him. 

“While the date on which the act becomes fully 
effective is Sept 1, 1916, section 21 provides that, so 
far as concerns any transaction entered into prior to 
Sept r, 1916, the old law shall remain in force with 
the same effect as if the new act had not been passed. 

“On Aug 12, 1916, the Sec. of Agriculture adopted, 
for the purpose of the new layr, and published the 
rules and regulations in force under the act of 1914. 
with but few modifications. 

“In accordance with the authority granted to make 
a complete classification of cotton involved in disputes 
referred to the Sec. of Agriculture, the necessary 
changes were made in regulation 2, sections 3, 5# 6 
and 31. These relate to the statements which must 
be made in papers filed in disputes, and the amounts 
which may be required as advance deposits and as- 
sessed as costs. In section 17 there is included a 
requirement that each sample shall represent accu- 
rately the cotton in the bale, shall not have been 
previously handled for purposes of classification, and 
shall weigh not less than 4 ounces. 

“A new section, 32, is inserted in regulation a, 
to the effect that disputes as to the classification of 
cotton tendered under section 6 A contracts shall be 
referred and determined in accordance with, and shall 
be subject to, the rules and regulations prescribed 
for disputes arising under section 5 contracts. 

“In regulation 3, section i, Atlanta, Ga., is added 
to the list of markets designated as bona fide spot 
markets within the meaning of the act. No change, 
however, is made in the fist of markets designated 
for the purpose of determining commercial differences 
in the settlement of section 5 contracts. 

“In regulation 5, section 2, a complete schedule of 
costs of copies of practical forms of the official stand- 
ards and for replacements thereof is set out. 

“Other changes made in the regulations are merely 
incidental or relatively unimportant. 

“In disputes referred to the Sec. of Agriculture 
after Sept 1, 191S, it will be necessary for the parties 
to distinguish between those arising under contracts 
made prior to Sept 1, 1916, and contracts made on or 
after that date. Disputes arising under contracts made 
subject to section 5 of the Act of 1914 may be re- 
ferred and determined only in accordance with the 
rules and regulations in force under that act, while 
those arising under contracts made subject to section 
5 or section 6 A of the new law will be subject to 
the rules and regulations issued under the act of Aug 
o, 1916, 

“In determining disputes which may be referred to 
the Sec. of Agriculture under the new law the defini- 
tions of various terms, mentioned in the fifth subdivi- 
sion of section 5, which were published in service and 
regulatory announcement No. 2, issued Feb 13, 19x5, 
will be used/' 

The Treasury Department also issued a 
new set of regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of the Cotton Futures act. 

The most important revisions in the rules 
had to do with the records that cotton brokers 
are required to keep and to furnish to agents 
of the Federal Government. These records of 
transactions in contracts for the future de- 
livery of cotton must be submitted not only 
by members of the Exchange, but also by the 
Cotton Exchange Clearing House. One of 
the new regulations provides for the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the case where a 
broker refuses to make the monthly reports 
specified in the act. 

The text of the more important paragraphs 
of the Treasury regulations, especially the 
matter that is new will be found in the New 
York Journal of Commerce Sept 14. 


COTTON GOODS 
—Commerce 

United States 

The following figures of exports of cotton 
goods during 1915 were compiled in Apr by 
Howard Ayres, Sec. of the Cotton Goods Ex- 
port Association: 

EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
Manufactures of cloths 

1915 1914 1913 

Total, yards. . 517,806,019 326,477,879 466,677,25a 

EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 

Grey cotton piece goods — Yards 
Total, yards. 1,660,513,800 2,026,575.300 2,357,407,300 
I'otal quantities of all kinds of cotton piece goods — 
Yards 

Total, yards. .4,748,904*600 5.735.854.700 7.075. 538, 400 


Exports of cotton goods for the year 1915 
showed approximately that shipments totaled 
in value $96,000,000, which was $40,000,000 
more than in the previous high record year 
of foreign trade in cotton goods. In the last 
big year of cotton goods exports China was 
the chief buyer. In 1915 eleven out of the 
nineteen countries classified as buyers by the 
government exceeded the purchases made by 
China. The Philippines again proved to be 
our largest market, then came Cuba, and there 
followed such countries as Canada, Central 
America and various groups of countries 
classified as West Indies and Bermuda, 
“other countries,” etc. 

The exports of knit goods reached nearly 
$r 7,000,000, against normal export shipments 
of about $3,000,000. The total wearing ap- 
parel shipped was valued at ^<,134,625, in- 
cluding knit goods. The total yardage of 
cotton cloths shipped reached $517,806,010, 
which was not quite as large as in the big 
China year, but it was nearly 200,000,000 yards 
more than 1914 and 40,000,000 yards more 
than in 1913. Cotton yarn shipments were 
valued at $3,610,872, the largest ever known, 
normal shipments being barely three-quarters 
of a million dollars. The figures of cotton 
goods exports for three calendar years were 
as follows : 

ms 1914 1913 

$95,827,024 $50,092,993 $55,5*9>267 

Imports of cotton goods were below normal 
for r 9*5 to the extent of about $20,000,000. 
in the twelve months the values of goods 
brought in reached $42,172,291, compared with 
$60,312,913 in 1914, and $65,359,542 in 1913. 
English imports grew steadily. Imports of 
laces and embroideries from the United King- 
dom increased twofold in Dec, and the im- 
ports of cloth also gained. While the im- 
ports of laces and embroideries for the year 
were very much below normal the Dec ship- 
ments showed a gain over the corresponding 
month of 1914 of about $400,000, or roughly 
25 per cent, 

—Production 

United States 

A summary of the general results of the 
1914 census of manufactures for the cotton- 
goods industry was issued in August by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. It consists of a combined comparative 
statement, showing the quantities and costs 
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of the principal materials used and the quan- 
tities and values of the several products 
manufactured — so far as the data relating to 
them are comparable for - the two years — 
in the three branches of the industry, viz., 
Cotton goods, Cotton small wares, and Cot- 
ton lace goods, during the census years 1914 
and 1909. The figures are preliminary and 
are subject to such change as may become 
necessary upon further examination of the 
original returns. 

Reports were received from 1325 establish- 
ments in 1914, and from 1324 in 1909. 

The total value of products in 1914 was 
$701,152,268, an increase of 11.6 per cent as 
compared with $628,391,813 in 1909. The total 
cost of the principal materials used in 1914 
was $381,758,891, which represents a gain of 

18.3 per cent, over the corresponding figure 
for the earlier year, $322,716,037. These 
amounts, however, do not include the cost of 
starch, chemicals, dyestuffs, fuel, containers, 
etc. 

The quantity of raw cotton consumed in 
the three branches of this industry in 1914 
was 2,523,500,837 pounds, as compared with 
^335,344906 pounds in 1909, the increase be- 
ing 8.1 per cent. The cost of cotton con- 
sumed during the later year was $330,315,223, 
representing an increase of 20.2 per cent, over 
the cost for the earlier year, $274,724,210. 
The proportion which the quantity of foreign 
cotton formed of the total was 3.6 per cent, 
in 1914 and 3.3 per cent, in 1909. 

The amount of cotton waste purchased as 
such for use decreased from 80,044,061 pounds 
in 1909 to 54116,105 pounds in 1914, or by 

32.4 per cent., and the cost decreased from 
$4,225,790 to $3,542,631, or by 16.2 per cent. 

Cotton yarns purchased for consumption 
showed an increase from 126,707,003 pounds, 
at a cost of $34,384,791, in 1909 to 139,482,027 
pounds, at a cost of $39,793,1 31, in 1914, 
amounting to 10.x per cent ini quantity and 
15*7 per cent, in cost. 

The value of woven goods — exclusive of 
tape, webbing, lace goods, and a few miscel- 
larfeous fabrics not properly falling under any 
of the classifications called for, or which were 
used in further processes of manufacture, as 
duck in the making of belting, buckets, etc. — 
constituted 69.7 per cent, of the total value 
of products ini 1914 and 71.2 in 1909. The 
output of these goods increased in quantity 
from 6,267,561,279 square yards in 1909 to 
6,815,645,683 square yards in 1914, or by 8.7 
per cent., and in value from $447,167,319 to 
$488,728,054, or by 9.3 per cent. 

COUES, Rear-Adm. Samuel Franklin 

Rear-Adm. Samuel Franklin Coues, U. S. N., 
retired, died at Cambridge, Mass., May 1, in 
his ninety-second year. 

COVANI, Constantine 

See 

Welland Canal case— Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

€OXE, Eckley B., jr. 

# Eckley R, Coxe, jr., a backer of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania's Egyptian archaeological 


expeditions, died at Hazelton, Pa., Sept 20, 
aged 43 years. 

See also 

Arch aeolog y — Egypt 
CRABS 

According to the New York World of Jan 
30, in 1915 151,000,000 crabs were caught for 
food purposes in the waters of Maryland and 
Virginia. This does not include a million or 
more gathered in by one-day excursionists and 
other amateur fishermen. 

The total 1915 catch was 50, 343, 000 pounds, 
as against 45,456,000 pounds in 1908, and 30,- 
664,000 pounds in 1914. In 1880 the total catch 
in Maryland and Virginia was only 3,306,000 
pounds; in 1890, 9,469,000 pounds; in 1901 it 
had grown to 21,530,000 nounds. The value of 
the catch was $981,807 in 1915 as against $78,- 
938 in 1880. At this rate, the Atlantic crab 
is in danger of extermination. But the price 
has not grown with scarcity. The average 
value of the crabs, by the Government figures 
quoted above, was about 2.V2 cents a pound in 
1880, as against a fraction less than 2 cents 
a pound in 1915. About one-fourth of the 
catch was soft crabs, for city markets; the 
rest was hard crabs, mostly for canning. The 
number of persons engaged in crabbing in 
Maryland and Virginia is 10,290, of whom 5975 
are in-shore or boat fisheries, and 4085 shores- 
men. There are in the trade 1587 power (gaso- 
line) boats and 4746 sail and row boats. The 
shore fisheries consist of 30 dredges, 2734 
scrapes, 2411 scoop nets, 2664 trot lines and 2Q 
seines. 

CREDIT 

The supervision and support for the period 
of one year “or longer if found desirable/* of 
a central credit exchange bureau, was voted 
by acclaimation, by the convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men in session 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 15. 

CRIME AND CRIMINALS 
New York City 

Police Commissioner Woods gave official 
figures, Aug 25, to show a considerable de- 
crease in crimes of violence in New York 
City. The first six months 94 murders were 
committed, against 116 in the same period of 
1915. There were 9575 burglaries and other 
major thefts, against 11,931 in the first half of 
1915. There were 2277 crimes of violence, 
against 2636. Reports of 24,267 serious 
crimes were made to the Detective Bureau, 
compared with 31,759. Arrests on misde- 
meanor charges were 48,681, as compared with 
55,599 for the first half of 1915. Convictions 
in the first half of^ 1916 were 81.55 per cent 
of the arrests, against 81.69 per cent in the 
second half of 1915, and 78.31 per cent in the 
first half of 1915. 

CRIPPLES 

See 

Ford Motor Co. 

CROPS 

The report of the International Institute of 
Agriculture received July 23, indicated that 
the world’s crops for igto would be less 
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abundant in 1915, but that harvest prospects 
were better than the average in the five-year 
period, 1909-1913. The estimate of the total 
wheat crop for the seven most important 
countries was 396,510,000 quintals (a quintal 
equals 220.46 pounds), or 76,734,000 quintals 
less than 1915. For the United States the 
wheat total was estimated at 207,000,000 quin- 
tals, or 25 per cent, less than 1915 ; for India, 
7,000,000 quintals, or 15 per cent, under 1915; 
Italy, 52,000,000 quintals, or 12 per cent, in- 
crease ; Spain, 42,000,000 quintals, as compared 
with 55,000,000 quintals average for the pre- 
ceding five-year period. The harvests of 
Tunis and Japan were estimated at less than 
1915. Estimates for Germany and Austro- 
Hungary were not obtainable. Barley pros- 
pects were everywhere poorer, the institute 
estimated, as were also those for oats and 
rye. The estimate of the Brazilian coffee crop 
was slightly under 1915. 

See also 
Grain 

United States — Crops 

See also under names of crops. 

Also subhead Crops under names of coun- 
tries 

United States 

Crops in 1916 better than the ^ average for 
the five years ending in 1914* but in most cases 
smaller than those of 1915 were predicted 
by the Department of Agriculture, basing its 
estimates on conditions July 1. 

The following is a forecast for all crops in 
millions of bushels, i, e., ooo,ooo’s omitted, 


follow : 

July June 1915 1910-14 
Crop. forecast, forecast crop* aver. 

Winter wheat 489 4^9 655 495 

Spring wheat 270 346 357 233 

All wheat 759 7*5 J,oia 728 

Corn 2,866 ... 3,055 2,732 

Oats ...1,317 1,255 i,S40 1,158 

Barley 205 189 337 x86 

Rye 44 44 49 38 

White potatoes 569 . . . 359 360 

Sweet potatoes 74 ... 74 57 

Tobacco, pounds ....1,191 . .. *,06* 992 

Flax 14 ... 14 J8 

Rice 34 •.* 29 24 

Apples, barrels 73 72 77 66 

Peaches 42 42 63 44 


CUBA 

General Mario G. Menocal was, Jan 17, re- 
nominated for the Presidency of the republic 
by the national convention of the Conservative 
party. General Emilio Nunez, Sec. of Agri- 
culture, was nominated for the Vice Presi- 
dency. The nominees received 149 votes, 11 
delegates did not vote and 2 opposed their 
candidacy. Both men accepted the nomina- 
tion. 

See also 

“Maine” (Battleship) monument 
Potash— Cuba 
Strikes— Cuba 

— Commerce 

Cuba's foreign trade, according to figures 
compiled by the Department of Commerce, 
increased in 1915 by more than $100,000,000 
over 1914. The United States claimed 80 per 
cent, of the island's exports, and 70 per cent, 
of its imports. Exports were valued at $254,- 


000,000, of which the United States took 
$206,000,000. Imports were put at $155,500,000, 
of which the United States’ share was $104,- 
500,000. The United Kingdom ranks second 
among Cuba’s customers, and Spain is third. 
The island was declared to be in the most 
prosperous condition of its history. 

— Politics and government 

The Senate, June 15, passed the Maza law, 
requiring the President of the Cuban Repub- 
lic to resign office sixty days before elections. 
The object of the bill was to prevent Presi- 
dent Menocal, candidate for re-election, from 
obtaining control of the polls. 

The Liberals failed by one vote to obtain 
a quorum in the House, June 23, where it 
was hoped to pass the Maza bill. The Conser- 
vatives refused enter the session. 

President Menocal vetoed July 6 the Maza 
bill, requiring the President of the republic 
to suspend his functions 65 days prior to the 
elections, in order to be eligible for re-elec- 
tion. 


President Menocal, Oct 2, appointed Dr. 
Raimundo Menocal, Secretary of Sanitation to 
succeed Dr. Enrique Nunez, who died re- 
cently in New York. The new secretary was 
a relative of the President 


Altho the outcome of the election remained 
in doubt till the end of the month, it was be- 
lieved that President Mario G. Menocal and 
Gen. Emilio Nunez were elected, respectively, 
president and vice-president Nov 1, altho early 
returns gave the election to the Liberal candi- 
date— Alfredo Zayas. President Menocal’s 
second term was to begin on May 20. 

CUMMINS LAW 

See 

Baggage 


CUNEO, Cyrus Cincmatto 

Cyrus C. Cuneo, an American artist, died 
in London, July 23. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR 
CORPORATION OF BUFFALO. INC* 

, The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo, which was formed in Dec, 
1915, after a syndicate headed by William 
Morris Imbrie & Co., of New York City, had 
bought control of the old Curtiss Aeroplane 
Company and the Curtiss Motor Company, 
was incorporated in Albany, Jan 13. Mr, Cur- 
tiss and James Imbrie were elected trustees, 
The directors of the new corporation were: 

Cdenn H. Curtiss, Monroe Wheeler, Kenneth B. 
McDonald and Harry C. Coming of Buffalo: G. Ray 
Hall of Hammondsnort, and James Imbrie* C. Horace 
Conner, Murray W, Dodge, George Q, Palmer and 
Harmon S. Graves of New York, 

The capitalization of the corporation was 
as follows: $3,000,000 in serial 6 per cent 
notes, 6, otx), 000 $1 shares of 7 per cent, cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 150,000 shares of no 
par value common stock* 

Announcement was made Feb 9 that the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company had 
acquired the stock of the Burgess Aeroplane 
Company, and that W. Starling Burgess would 
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become a director of the Curtiss company. 
The Burgess company will continue under its 
present organization to build those types of 
aeroplanes of inherently stable design which 
are its specialty. The present capacity of the 
Curtiss and Burgess plants is ten aeroplanes 
a day. This will be increased until the ca- 
pacity of the Curtiss concern in the output 
of aeroplanes becomes the greatest of any 
single aeroplane manufacturing company in 
the world. The combined French factories, 
it is said, produce about thirty machines a 
day, and those of Great Britain, twenty-five 
a day. 

See ' 

Aeronautics — H ydrq aeroplanes 

CURZON OF KEDLESTON, George Na- 
thaniel Curzon, ist Earl of 

The engagement was announced, Dec io, of 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, former Viceroy of 
India, and Mrs. Grace Elvina Duggan, widow 
of Alfred Duggan of Buenos Aires. Mrs. 
Duggan is the eldest daughter of the late J. 
Munroe Hinds, formerly American Minister 
to Brazil. Earl Curzon married in 1895 Mary 
Victoria, daughter of Levi Z. Leiter of Chi- 
cago and Washington. The Countess died in 
1906. 

See 

Great Britain — Aerial service 

CYANIDE INDUSTRY 

A preliminary summary of the general re- 
sults of the 1914 census of manufactures 
with respect to the cyanide industry was is- 
sued Aug 7 by Director S. L. Rogers, of the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. The products of the cyanide industry 
reported for 1914 comprise sodium cyanide, 
yellow prussiate of potash, metallocyanides, 
yellow prussiate of soda, trisalytes and potas- 
sium cyanide. Reports were received from 
six establishments in 1914 that manufactured 
cyanides, not including cyanide blues, the total 
production for the year being 16,450,225 
pounds, valued at $2,398,674. This output com- 
prised 3,204,684 pounds of yellow prussiate of 
potash, valued at $451,092, and 13,245,541 
pounds of other cyanides, designated as so- 
dium cyanide, metallocyanides, yellow prus- 
siate of soda, trialytes and potassium cyanide, 
valued at $1,947,582, the cyanides being named 
in the order of their importance in respect 
to quantity produced. 

CYANOCUPROL 

See 

Tuberculosis— Koga treatment 

CYCLONES 

See 

Storms 

“CYMRIC ” Destruction of the 

The White Star liner Cymric was torpedoed 
off the coast of Ireland, at 12:30 p.m., May 8, 
and sank 138 miles west of Fastnet, 14 hours 
later. Four members of her crew of hi were 
killed by an explosion resulting from the 
torpedoing. Th,ere were no Americans on 
board. The Cymric carried a large war 
cargo, but was not in the British service. 


She had no passengers, and was unarmed. 
Officers declared that she was torpedoed with- 
out warning. 

The Cymric was a ship of 13,370 gross register, 
585 feet long and 64^ feet beam, and had accom- 
modations for 120 cabin passengers and 800 in the 
steerage. She was built in Belfast in 1898. Her 
book value was $413,000. 

CZERNY, Vincenz von 
Vincenz von Czerny, senior medical profes- 
sor of the Faculty of Heidelberg University 
and noted as a surgeon and cancer expert, died 
Oct 3, aged 74- 

DAECHE, Paul 
Sec 

Fay, Robert, case 
DALY, Joseph Francis 
Joseph F. Daly, for many years of the New 
York State bench, died Aug 6, aged' 75 years. 

DAMS 

See 

Elephant Butte dam 

Noguera Palleresa dam 

DANBURY HATTERS’ CASE 
Pres. Samuel Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, Jan 7, called on the 
members of every union in America to set 
aside Jan 27 as Hatters’ Day. On the second 
hour of this day, Mr. Gompers requested 
every unionist to work for the Danbury hat- 
ters. The money earned during that hour was 
to be sent to the secretaries of the locals and 
from there on to the secretary of the Danbury 
union to be used in the payment of the judg- 
ment against the Danbury Hatters by D. E. 
Loewe & Son. 

Attorneys for D. E. Loewe & Son, Jan 19, 
agreed with the defendants to foreclose judg- 
ment liens on 155 pieces of property. The 
judgment amounted to $240,000 and costs to 
$12,130.90. 

On Feb 8, Judge E. S. Thomas of the 
United States District Court gave his decision 
that the accumulated interest of $30,000 on 
the attached saving bank deposits of the 180 
defendants in this case, belonged to the de- 
fendants. ^ On Feb 22 a bill of exception 
against this decision was filed on behalf of che 
plaintiff, D. E. Loewe & Son, 

All trade unionists who had not already 
done so were requested, May 30, by Samuel 
Gompers to contribute one hour’s pay on 
June 15 to the Danbury hatters who were 
trying to pay the judgment of $252,000 ob- 
tained against them in the Loewe boycott 
case. A similar appeal on Jan 27 produced 
contributions of $132,138.55, leaving about 
$177,000 to be raised. 


In an action brought by D. E. Lowe and Co, 
against the Danbury Bank, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting in New 
York, affirmed, in July, with some modifica- 
tions, the decision of Judge E, S. Thomas, 
handed down in Feb, that $30,000 interest on 
the forfeited deposits of 180 union hatters, 
was also forfeited to D. E. Lowe & Co, The 
bank had appealed from Judge Thomas’s de- 
cision. 
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“DANBY, Frank,” pseud. 

See 

Frankau, Mrs. Julia [“Frank Danby,” 

PSEUD.] 

BANISH WEST INDIES 

It was reported, July 23, that negotiations 
between the United States and Denmark for 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies for 
$25,000,000, had been practically completed. 
The United States would obtain from Den- 
mark full possession of the islands of St. 
Thomas, St. John and St. Croix, or Santa 
Cruz, as it is better known. These islands 
lie about fifty miles off the east cost of Porto 
Pico, They are 142 square miles in area and 
support a population of 27,000 persons. 
Nearly all the inhabitants of the islands are 
negroes, who live by the cultivation of cane 
sugar. 

The object of obtaining the three islands 
was primarily the establishment of a coaling 
and cable station at St. Thomas. Incidentally 
American capital and American enterprise 
would be used to build up the islands, which 
had fallen into dire financial straits and be- 
come a burden to Denmark. 

St. Thomas, the only one of the three of 
special value, was refused by the United 
States in 1870, when it was offered for $i,~ 
500,000. In 1901 there were negotiations for 
the purchase of the little group, including 
San Juan and Santa Cruz, better known as 
St John and St. Croix, when $4,000,000 was 
offered and rejected, the Danish Rigsdag re- 
fusing to ratify the bargain. 

A treaty providing for the sale of the Dan- 
ish West Indies to the United States for 
$25,000,000 was signed in New York City, Aug 
4, by Sec. of State Lansing and Constantin 
Brun, the Danish Minister. The Folkething, 
or Lower House of the Danish Parliament, 
Aug 4, voted in favor of selling the islands if 
a plebiscite favored the sale. The vote was 
62 for the proposition to 44 against it, one 
member being denied a vote and six being 
absent Having taken this action, the Folke- 
thing took up the question of ratification of 
the treaty itself, providing for the sale of the 
islands. The number of votes cast for and 
against the treaty was the same as that upon 
the question of sale. 

The Lands thing, the upper House of the 
Danish Parliament, Aug 15, appointed a com- 
mittee of fifteen members to consider the 
matter of the sale. This action was taken 
after the entire membership in the Lanclsthing 
had held a closed meeting since early in the 
morning. 

The Landsthing sat in committee Aug 24, 
and passed a resolution that if the sale of the 
islands could not be postponed until after the 
war, the question should be settled by general 
elections. The resolution was adopted by 39 
to 7. Three members refrained from voting, 
and thirteen were absent. The Colonial Coun- 
cil of St Thomas and St. John and the Legis- 
lature of Santa Cruz cabled the Danish Gov- 
ernment a resolution favoring the sale of the 
islands. 


The question of the sale of the Islands to 
the United States, after meeting with opposi- 
tion in the Danish Lower House, during Sep- 
tember, was finally postponed by the passage 
of a resolution Sept 2 6 to decide the matter 
by a plebiscite. 

A report from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee recommending ratification of the treaty 
with Denmark for purchase of the Danish 
West Indies for $25,000,000 was submitted to 
the United States Senate Sept 5 and ratified 
on the following day. An amendment to re- 
duce the purchase price to $10,000,000 was 
overwhelmingly defeated. 


It was reported, Oct 17, that the Danish 
Parliamentary Commission on the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States had 
decided to extend the time limit of the com- 
mission to Nov 25 and the date of the referen- 
dum to Dec 13 or 14. This action was taken 
to enable the delegates from the islands to 
reach Copenhagen in time to participate in the 
deliberations. They missed their steamship 
connection in Porto Rico. 

As a result of the investigation by a special 
commission, the opposition to the sale vir- 
tually collapsed. The commission, Nov 21, 
favored the sale of the islands, 23 to 7. 

The plebiscite held, Dec 14, on the question 
of the sale resulted in 283,000 votes being 
cast in favor of the sale and 157,000 against 
such action. 

After a single reading the Folkething, Dec 
20, adopted the bill ratifying the treaty. The 
vote was 90 in favor of and 16 against ratifica- 
tion. Five members were absent When the 
bill came up for discussion, fourteen mem- 
bers, of whom six were conservatives and eight 
of the left party, joined in moving an amend- 
ment asking the Government to negotiate with 
the United States to purchase only St John or 
St Thomas, while Denmark would retain the 
other two islands. This was rejected bv 90 to 
14. The proposal for the sale of all three 
islands was then adopted. The Landsthing, 
after a debate lasting three hours and a half, 
adopted the bill, Dec 21, and the king in the 
cabinet council ratified the treaty on the fol- 
lowing day. It was thought that the exchange 
of the ratification instruments would take 
place in Washington toward the end of 
January. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

The election of Ernest Martin Hopkins of 
Newton as president of Dartmouth College 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Ernest Fox Nichols, was announced June 13. 


Gifts to Dartmouth, totalling $100,000, were 
announced by President Nichols June 21, the 
largest being from Wallace F. Robinson, of 
Boston, of $75»ooo. 


Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins was inaugurated,. 
Oct 6, as Dartmouth's eleventh president, 

DAVIES, Acton 

Acton Davies, dramatic critic, died in Chi- 
cago, June 12, He was born in 1870. 
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DAVIS, Charles A. 

Prof. Charles A. Davis of Washington, an 
authority on peat, died in that city, Apr 9, 
aged 55 years. 

DAVIS, Henry Gassaway 

Henry Gassaway Davis, ex-United States 
Senator of West Virginia and Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate on the Parker Democratic ticket 
in 1904, died in Washington, D. C., Mar 11, 
aged 93 years. 

DAVIS, Horace 

Horace Davis, president of the University 
of California from 1887-90, died in San Fran- 
cisco, July 13, aged 86 years. 

DAVIS, Richard Harding 

Richard Harding Davis, author and war 
correspondent, died at Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
Apr 12, aged 52 years. 

DAWSON, William Mercer Owens 

Former Governor William O. Dawson, of 
West Virginia, died at Charleston, W. Va., 
Mar 12, aged 63 years. 

DAY, Bri£.-Gen. Nicholas Wyckoff 

Brig.-Gen. Nicholas Wyckoff Day, a Civil 
War veteran, died in East Orange, N. J., on 
Mar 6, in his seventy-eighth year. 

DAYLIGHT SAVING 

Plans for a daylight saving convention, to 
be held in New York City during January, 
with the object of urging Congress to pass 
some measure whereby the clocks would be 
turned forward one hour on the first Sunday 
in May, 1917, and an hour of daylight be saved 
thru the summer months were discussed dur- 
ing October by a committee organized by 
Marcus Marks, President of the Borough of 
Manhattan. The plan had the approval of 
the chambers of commerce of many of the 
larger cities of the country. 

The adoption of the “daylight-saving 
plan” would be considered at a national 
daylight-saving convention to be held in 
New York on Jan 30 and 31, according 
to an announcement of Nov 15. It was 
stated that chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade thruout the country would be repre- 
sented, and the governors of all states, the 
mayors of 150 cities, the American Bankers’ 
Association and state banking organizations, 
the American Federation of Labor and various 
other commercial, financial, labor and scientific 
bodies would be requested to send delegates. 
The American Railway Association/, it was said, 
had been asked for its support and to consider 
the project at its semi-annual meeting. A 
report drawn up by a committee headed by 
E. B. Thomas, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, would be submitted, recommending 
that, while the roads should not antagonize 
the movement, they should not agree to the 
plan “until it had been previously adopted by 
the principal business and municipal centers, 
together with the state and local authorities.” 
Individually, many of the railroad presidents 
favof the plan, according to information re- 


ceived by the New York Daylight Saving 
Committee, which would arrange the national 
convention. 

Representatives of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, composing the “Daylight 
Saving” committee, were unanimously in favor 
of the adoption of the daylight saving plan 
thruout the United States during summer 
months, according to an announcement made 
Dec 8 by Marcus M. Marks, Borough Presi- 
dent of Manhattan. 

See 

Time 

DEATH 

See 

Mortality tables 

— Causes 

According to a preliminary announcement 
with reference to mortality in 1914, issued 
Jan 16 by Director Sam. L. Rogers, of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Dept, of Commerce, and 
compiled by Richard C. Lappin, chief statisti- 
cian for vital statistics, more than 30 per cent, 
of the 898,059 deaths reported for that year 
in the “registration area,” which contained 
about two-thirds of the population of the en- 
tire United States, were due to three causes — 
heart disease, tuberculosis and pneumonia — 
and more than 60 per cent, to eleven causes — 
the three just named, together with Bright’s 
disease and nephritis, cancer, diarrhea and 
enteritis, apoplexy, arterial diseases, diphtheria, 
diabetes, and typhoid fever. 

The deaths from heart diseases (organic 
diseases of the heart and endocarditis) in the 
registration area in 1914 numbered 99,534, or 

150.8 per 100,600 population, a marked in- 
crease as compared with 1900, when it was 
only 123. 1 per 100,000. 

Tuberculosis in its various forms claimed 
96,903 victims in 1914, of which number 84,366 
died from tuberculosis of the lungs (including 
acute miliary tuberculosis). There had been 
a most marked decrease during recent years 
in the mortality from this cause. 

From 1904 to 1914 the death rate from tu- 
berculosis in all its forms fell from 200.7 to 

146.8 per 100,000, a drop of more than 25 per 
cent, the decline being continuous from year to 
year. Prior to 1904 the rate had fluctuated, 
starting at 201.9 in 1900. Even yet, however, 
tuberculosis has the grewsome distinction of 
causing more deaths annually than any other, 
form of bodily illness except heart disease, 
and over 40 per cent, more than all external 
causes — accidents, homicides, and suicides 
combined. 

Pneumonia (including broncho-pneumonia) 
was responsible for 83,804 deaths in the regis- 
tration area in 1914 or 127 per 100,000 — the 
lowest rate on record. The mortality rate 
from this disease, like that from tuberculosis, 
had shown a marked decline since 1900, when 
it was 180.5 per 100,000. Its fluctuations from 
year to year, however, were pronounced, 
whereas the decline in the rate for tuberculosis 
was nearly continuous. 

The only remaining death rate higher than 
100 per 100,000 in 1914 was that for Bright's 
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disease and acute nephritis — 102.4. The total 
number of deaths due to these maladies in 
1914 was 67,545, more than nine-tenths of 
which were caused by Bright’s disease and the 
remainder by acute nephritis. The mortality 
from these two causes increased from 89 per 
100,000 in 1900 to 103.4 in 1905, since which 
year it had fluctuated somewhat. 

Next in order of deadliness came cancer and 
other malignant tumors, which filled 52,420 
graves in 1914. Of these deaths, 19,889, or 
almost 38 per cent, resulted from cancers of 
the stomach and liver. The death rate from 
cancer rose from 63 per 100,000 in 1900 to 79.4 
in 1914. The increase was almost continuous, 
there having been but two years — 1906 and 
1911 — which showed a decline, as compared 
with the years immediately preceding. It is 
possible that at least a part of this indicated 
increase was due to more accurate diagnosis 
and greater care on the part of physicians in 
making reports to registration officials. 

Diarrhoea and enteritis caused 52.407 deaths 
in 1914, or 79.4 per 100,000. This rate shows a 
marked falling off as compared with the rate 
for the preceding year, 90.2, and a very pro- 
nounced decline as compared with that for 
1900, which was 133.2. Nearly five-sixths of 
the total number of deaths charged to these 
causes in 1914 were of infants under two years 
of age. 

Apoplexy was the cause of 51,272 deaths, or 

77.7 per 100,000. The rate from this malady 
had increased gradually, with occasional slight 
declines, since 1900, when it stood at 67.5. 

Arterial diseases of various kinds — athe * 
roma, aneurism, etc. — caused 15,044 deaths, or 

22.8 per 100,000, in the registration area. 

No epidemic disease produced a death rate 
as high as 18 per 100,000 in 1914. The fatal 
cases of diphtheria and croup — which are 
classed together in the statistics, but practi- 
cally all of which are of diphtheria — numbered 
11,786, or 17.9 per 100,000, in that year, the 
rate having fallen from 43.3 in 1900. This 
decline of nearly 59 per cent is relatively 
greater than that shown by any other impor- 
tant cause of death. The rate has not fallen 
continuously, but has fluctuated somewhat 
from year to year. 

Diabetes was the cause of 10,666 deaths, or 
16,2 per 100,000. The rate from this disease 
rose almost continuously from year to year 
since 1900, when it was 9.7 per 100,000. 

The mortality, rate from typhoid fever 
showed a decline since 1900, having decreased 
from 35.9 per 100,000 in that year to 15.4 in 
1914, or by 57 per cent. This decline was 
almost as great, relatively, as that for diph- 
theria, and was greater than that for any 
other principal cause of death. The total 
number of deaths due to typhoid fever in 
1914 was 10,185. The typhoid mortality rate 
was reduced to the extent of more than five- 
ninths in fourteen years. 

The principal epidemic maladies of child- 
hood-— whooping cough, measles, and scarlet 
fever— were together responsible for no fewer 
than 15,617 deaths of both adults and children, 
or 23.7 per 100,000, in the registration area in 


1914, the rates for the three diseases sepa- 
rately being 10.3 6.8, and 6.6, respectively. In 
1913 measles caused a greater mortality than 
either of the other diseases, but in 1914 whoop- 
ing cough had first place. In every year since 
and including 1910, as well as in several pre- 
ceding years, measles caused a greater num- 
ber of deaths than the much more dreaded 
scarlet fever. The mortality rates for all 
three of these diseases fluctuated greatly from 
year to year. The rates for measles and scar- 
let fever in 1914 were the lowest in fifteen 
years, while that for whooping cough was 
considerably above the lowest recorded rate 
for this disease, 6.5 in 1904, although far be- 
low the highest, 15.8 in 1903. 

Deaths due to railway accidents and in- 
juries totalled 7062, or 10.7 per 100,000. This 
number includes fatalities resulting from col- 
lisions between railway trains and vehicles 
at grade crossings. The death rate from rail- 
way accidents and injuries was the lowest on 
record and showed a most marked decline as 
compared with the rate for 1913, which was 
13 per 100,000, and a still more pronounced 
drop from the average for the five-year period 
1906-1910, which was 15 per 100,000. 

Deaths resulting from street-car accidents 
and injuries numbered 1673, or 2.5 per 100,000. 
This rate, like that for railway fatalities, was 
the lowest on record, and showed a material 
falling off as compared with 1913, when it was 
3.2, and as compared with the average for the 
five-year period 1906-1910, which was 3.7. 

The number of suicides reported in *9x4 
was 10,933, or 16.6 per 100,000 population. Of 
this number, 3286 accomplished self-destruc- 
tion by the use of firearms, 3000 by poison, 
1552 by hanging or strangulation, 1419 by 
asphyxia, 658 by the use of knives or other 
cutting or piercing instruments, 619 by drown- 
ing, 225 by jumping from high places, 89 by 
crushing, and 85 by other methods. 


One of the large life insurance companies 
of New York compiled the following table 
of the causes of death of the 2510 policy- 
holders who died during the second quarter 
of 1916: 


Heart disease . . 3 1 5 

Consumption 253 

Bright’s disease 348 

Cancers and tumors 306 

Pneumonia 186 

Apoplexy *3© 

Diseases of the arteries 12© 

Accidents it© 

Diseases of digestive organs. 98 

War 73 

Diabetes 61 

Appendicitis ...» 50 

Inver diseases S3 

Paralysis 43 

Bronchitis, pleurisy, &c. 43 

Blood poisoning, anemia, &c 41 

Typhoid fever 3 7 

Old age *© 

Nervous prostration, congestion of brain &c to 

Rheumatism 9 

Spinal diseases 3 

All other causes 413 

Of those who died 183 were under 30 years 
of age, 403 were between 30 and 40, 053 were 
between 40 and 50, 664 were between 50 and 
60 and 607 were over 60 years old. 
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DEATH RATE 

The lowest death rate in the country's his- 
tory was shown in) preliminary vital statistics 
for the year 1915, made public Sept 19 by the 
census bureau. The rate, 13.5 per thousand, 
was based on reports from 25 states and 41 
cities with a total population of about 67,0 00,- 
000. In 1914 the percentage of deaths was 
13.6, the lowest recorded up to that time. 
There has been a steady decrease. The aver- 
age rate during the period 1901-1905 was 16.2. 

In the states for which death rates for 1901 
to 1905 are given, the greatest proportional 
decrease between that period and 1915 oc- 
curred in Rhode Island, where the rate was 
reduced to 16.9 per cent Next comes New 
York, with a decrease of 14.6 per cent.; then 
New Jersey, with 14.3 per cent; Massachu- 
setts, with 12.7 per cent, decrease, etc. 

Among the cities having 100,000 or more 
inhabitants in 1910, the tendency is toward 
still greater reduction in mortality. Among 
the cities which show for 1915 a reduction in 
the death rate of 20 per cent, or more, as com- 
pared with the 1901-1905 period, are Newark, 
N. J., 29.9; Atlanta, 29.4; New York City, 
26.8; Los Angeles, 25.0; Jersey City, 24.9; 
Pittsburgh, 23.9, etc. 

DECIMAL SYSTEM OP WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 

Following the similar action in May on the 
part of the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom, the British Im- 
perial Council of Commerce, at a special busi- 
ness conference held in London, Nov 2, voted 
that the British Imperial Council of Com- 
merce be requested, by representation to the 
imperial and Dominion governments, and 
otherwise, to make every effort to bring about 
the adoption thruout the empire of a uniform 
decimal system of weights, measures and cur- 
rency, in order that trade relations with for- 
eign countries might be developed and extended. 

DECKERT, Emil 

The death of Dr. Emil Deckert, professor 
of geology in the new University of Frank- 
ford, Germany, was reported, Oct 6. Profes- 
sor Deckert spent many years traveling in 
and studying the United States, his book 
“Nord Amerika” giving the most complete de- 
scription of the United States in the German 
language. 

DECLARATION OF LONDON 

Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of Blockade 
or War Trade, told the House of Commons, 
June 28, that as the result of conferences 
in Paris, the French and British Governments 
had decided to discontinue partial enforce- 
ment of the Declaration of London, govern- 
ing maritime trade, and that he hoped the 
other Allied Governments would concur. An 
order in council, he said, would be issued 
withdrawing the successive orders made un- 
der the Declaration of London, and a state- 
ment would be given out setting forth the 
reasons for this step. 

The Declaration of London was a code de- 
fining various terms and rules in connection 


with naval warfare, such as blockades, search 
and_ seizure and the rights of neutrals and 
belligerents. It was signed by the belligerents 
in 1909 and at the beginning of the war the 
United States suggested the use of the system 
of rules. The belligerents, however, were 
willing to adopt only various fragments, so 
the United States announced that so far as it 
was concerned it would stand not by the 
Declaration but by the rules of international 
law. 

The Entente was said to have discarded the 
declaration not because the blockade needed 
tightening, but because the Zamora decision 
made the legality of all orders in council 
exceedingly doubtful. 

The copper cargo of the Zamora , a Swedish 
steamer, was held for the prize court and 
later requisitioned by the British Government. 
The right of appeal to the owners of the cop- 
per was granted by the court and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council also granted 
the appeal and reversed the decision of the 
prize court in holding the cargo. 

The Zamora decision practically declared 
that all orders in council adopted prior to 
Mar 11, 1915, were invalid, while those pro- 
mulgated subsequently depended for their le- 
gality on their reprisal nature. 


The British Foreign Office addressed a note 
to neutral governments, July 14, explaining 
the reasons which prompted the abandonment 
of the Declaration of London. The note stated 
that the Allies adopted the Declaration of 
London at the beginning of the war because, 
in their anxiety to conform to international 
law they believed the declaration provided a 
suitable digest of principles and a compendium 
of working rules. 

“These rules,” says the note, “did not necessarily 
possess the force of law, but seemed in main lines 
to present a statement of rights and duties of belliger- 
ents based on experience in previous naval wars. 
But, as the struggle proceeded, it developed beyond 
all previous conceptions owing to the manifold scien- 
tific improvements in warfare, and produced condi- 
tions altogether different to previous naval wars. It 
then became clear that the attempt made in times 
of peace, by the Declaration of London, to deter- 
mine the principles of law and their application 
failed to produce a satisfactory result. 

# “The Allied Governments, forced to recognize the 
situation thus created, therefore decided they must 
confine themselves simply to applying the historic 
and admitted rules of the law of nations.” 

See also 

Germany — Contraband regulations 

Great Britain — Prize courts 

DEDEKIND, J. Wilhelm Richard 

Dr. J. Wilhelm Richard Dedekind, the noted 
German mathematician, died Feb 12, aged 83 
years. 

DEFECTIVES 

See 

Haiselden, Harry J., M.D. 

“DEFENSE” (cruiser) 

The British cruiser Defense was built in 1907, 
displaced 14,600 tons and ordinarily carried 755 men. 
Her length was 52 $ feet, her beam 74 feet and her 
maximum draft 38 feet. She was armed with four 
9-2-inch and ten 7-s-inch guns, sixteen iz-pounders 
and five torpedo tubes. 
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DEGENERATES 

See 

“Jukes” family 

DE HART, William Henry, D.D. 

Rev William H. De Hart, for many years 
Stated Clerk of the Reformed Church in 
America, died Feb 14, aged 79 years. 

DE LA PLAZA, Victorino 

An attempt to assassinate President De la 
Plaza of Argentina was made in. Buenos 
Ayres, July 9, by a self-styled anarchist. The 
President was standing on a balcony of the 
Government Building reviewing some troops 
when a man in the crowd of spectators sud' 
denly drew a revolver and fired at him. The 
shot went wild and the would-be assassin was 
arrested. 

Victorino De La Plaza was elected Vice 
President on June 12, 1910, and succeeded to 
the presidency on the death of President 
Saenz Pena on Aug 9, 19 1-4. He was de- 
feated for a second term in a bitterly con- 
tested election in June in which the radical 
candidate, Dr. Hipolito lrigoyen, was elected. 
President De La Plaza's term expired on 
Oct 12. 

DELAWARE 

John G. Townsend (R-) was elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN RAILROAD 

If a decision just handed down in Novem- 
ber by Justice Giegerich, of the Supreme 
Court, should not he reversed, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & (Western Railroad Co. would 
have to give up a little railroad which it ab- 
sorbed in 19 1 1. The little road is the Syra- 
cuse, Binghamton & New York, which had 
been plying between the two first-named cities 
since it" was organized in Oct, 1850. The road 
is only 81 miles long, but the territory it tra- 
verses is one of the most prosperous in the 
state. The court declared the lease of the 
Syracuse Railroad unfair to its minor stock- 
holders. 

DELLA VOLPE, Cardinal Francis 
Cardinal Francis Della Volpe died in Rome. 
Nov 5, aged 71 years, 

DELMOTTE, Gen. Nicholas Victor 
It was announced at Paris, Feb 7, that Gen. 
Delmotte had died from illness contracted at 
the front. 

“DELTO” CASE 

The reply of the German Government an- 
nounced Dec 27 to the American inquiry in 
regard to the destruction of the Norwegian 
steamship Delto, with Americans in the crew, 
declared that the steamship was chartered for 
transport purposes to a belligerent government 
and hence its destruction was legitimate. 

DELUGE, The 

See 

Archaeology— -Babylonia 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
President Woodrow Wilson and Vice-Presi- 


dent Thomas Riley Marshall were renom- 
inated, June 16, by the Democratic National 
Convention in session at St Louis, Mo. Presi- 
dent Wilson, by a vote of 1092 to 1, Dele- 
gate at Large, Robert Emmet Burk, of Chi- 
cago, casting the dissenting vote; and Vice- 
President Marshall by acclamation. 

The convention, June 16, adopted the party 
platform exactly as approved by President 
Wilson and approved by the resolutions com- 
mittee, including the plank on Americanism 
and that favoring woman suffrage. 

The platform endorsed the Wilson Admin- 
istration and called attention to the follow- 
ing achievements : Enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act, creation of the Federal Trade 
Commission, adjustment of the tariff, protec- 
tion of labor, increase in efficiency of the 
parcel post, enlargement of postal savings 
system, the placing of Post Office system on 
a self-supporting basis, with actual surplus 
in 1913, 1914 and 1916, and the enactment of 
legislation instituting economic reforms. The 
following planks were incorporated in the 
platform: The Underwood Tariff law was 
unreservedly endorsed, the doctrine of a tariff 
for the purpose of providing sufficient revenue 
for the operation of the government econom- 
ically administered was reaffirmed and the 
proposed non-partisan tariff commission was 
cordially endorsed. 

Americanism was declared to be the su- 
preme issue of the day as follows : 

“The part the United States will play in the new 
day of international relationship which is now upon 
us will depend upon our preparation and our char- 
acter. The Democratic party, therefore, recognizes 
the assertion and triumphant demonstration of the 
indivisibility and coherent strength of the nation as 
the supreme issue of this day, in which the whole 
world faces the crisis of manifold change. It sum • 
mens all men, of whatever origin or creed, who would 
count themselves Americans to join in making clear 
to all the world the unity and consequent power 
of America. This is an issue of patriotism. To taint 
it with partisanship would be to defile it. In this 
day of test America must show itself, not a nation 
of partisans, but a nation of patriots. There m 
gathered here in America the best of the blood, the 
industry and the genius of the whole world, the 
dements of a great race and a magnificent society 
to be melted into a mighty and splendid nation. Who- 
ever, actuated by the purpose to promote the interest 
of a foreign power, in disregard of our own coun- 
try's welfare, or to injure this government in its 
foreign relations, or cripple or destroy its industries 
at home, and whoever by arousing prejudices of a 
racial, religious or other nature, creates discord and 
strife among our people so as to obstruct the whole- 
some process of unification, is faithless to the trust 
which the privileges of citizenship repose in him 
and is disloyal to his country. 

“We therefore condemn as subversive of this 
nation’s unity and integrity, and as destructive of 
its welfare, the activities and designs of every group 
or organization, political or otherwise, that has for 
its object the advancement of the interest of a for- 
eign Power, whether such object is promoted by in- 
timidating the government, a political party or repre- 
sentatives of the people, or which is calculated and 
tends to divide our people into antagonistic groups, 
and thus to destroy that complete agreement ana 
solidarity of the people, and that unity of sentiment 
and national purpose so essential to the perpetuity 
of the nation and its free institutions. 

“We condemn all alliances and combinations of in- 
dividuals in this country, of whatever nationality or 
descent, who agree and conspire together for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing or weakening our government, 
or of improperly influencing or coercing our public 
representatives in dealing or negotiating with any 
foreign Power, We charge that such conspiracies 
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among a limited number exist and have been in- 
stigated for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of foreign countries to the prejudice and detriment 
of our country. We condemn any political party 
which, in view of the activity of such conspirators, 
surrenders its integrity or modifies its policy.” 

Preparedness was upheld and the mainte- 
nance of an army “fully adequate to the re- 
quirements of safety and to the protection of 
the nation's rights, the full development of 
modern methods of seacoast defense and the 
maintenance of an adequate reserve of citi- 
zens trained to arms and prepared to safe- 
guard the people and territory of the United 
States against any danger of hostile action 
which may unexpectedly arise; and a fixed 
policy for the continuous development of a 
navy worthy to support the great naval tra- 
ditions of this nation and fully equal to the 
international tasks which the United States 
hopes and expects to take a part in perform- 
ing" were favored. 

As regards international relations, belief 
in the rights of the smaller nations to sover- 
eignty, and in the freedom of the seas was 
asserted and world peace was declared to be 
the aim of the Administration. 

Pan-Americanism and the promotion of 
commerce between the United States and her 
neighbors to the south were^ favored and the 
organization of the International High Com- 
mission and the Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference were commended. 

Faith in the Monroe Doctrine was reaf- 
firmed and intervention in Mexico was de- 
clared to be a last resort. 

The immediate development of our mer- 
chant marine was urged and the policies of 
the pending shipping bill were endorsed. 

The 1912 platform on conservation was re- 
affirmed. 

Federal aid in the study and solution of 
farming problems was favored as well as for 
post and military roads. 

The following principles were approved . as 
regards government employment : a living 
wage, an eight-hour day and a six-day week, 
safety appliances and sanitary conditions, ac- 
cident compensation, a “uniform Child Labor 
Law," special legislation regarding employ- 
ment of women, and an equitable retirement 
law. 

The Seaman's Act was approved and a Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law and the regulation of 
inter-state shipment of prison made goods 
were urged. The creation of a Federal Bu- 
reau of safety, the extension of the powers of 
the Federal Bureau of Mines and the develop- 
ment of a Federal Labor Bureau were recom- 
mended, 

A reconsideration of the methods of han- 
dling public health questions and the estab- 
lishment of Federal Tuberculosis sanitariums 
were favored. 

Simplification of Senate rules, and the cen- 
tering of appropriation bills in the hands of 
single committees Were favored. 

Ultimate Philippine independence was en- 
dorsed. 

The extension of the franchise to women. 

The application of modern principles of 
by the states was recommended. 


prison reform to the Federal prison system 
was demanded. 

Recent platforms on pensions, waterway 
and flood control and civil service were re- 
affirmed. 

The development of Alaska and the exten- 
sion of territorial government to Alaska, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico were favored. 

See also 

Philippine Islands 

DENMAN, William 

See 

Ships and shipping — Federal shipping 
board 

DENMARK 
— Finance 

Reports for the fiscal year ending Apr I, 
made public Sept 14, showed total receipts of 
$35>ooo,ooo and expenditures $47,000,000, leav- 
ing a deficit of $12,000,000, caused by the 
expenditure of $16,000,000 for the mobiliza- 
tion of the army and navy. 

— Politics and government 

The joint committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, after an all-day session, decided, 
Sept 27, that the Cabinet should be increased 
by three members without portfolio, repre- 
senting the Conservative, Socialist, and Left 
parties. The following appointments were 
accordingly made Sept 30: T. H. Stauning 
(Socialist), J, C. Christensen (ex-Premier of 
the left), and M. Rotlboell (Conservative). 
Stauning was the first Socialist to become a 
cabinet minister. 

DERBY (race) 

See 

Horse racing — Great Britain - 

“DESCARTES" case 

The State Department was officially advised, 
Jan 3, that the French government, in response 
to representations made by the United States, 
had ordered the immediate release of Germans 
recently removed from American ships on the 
high seas by the French cruiser j Descartes. 

The State Department also was informed 
that the men arrested would be turned over 
to the American consul at Fort de France, 
Martinique, where they were taken for deten- 
tion. The department was also advised that 
the French government had ordered the cap- 
tain of the cruiser Descartes to act with great 
care and circumspection and not to stop any 
more American vessels. 


The Brazilian consul at San Juan reported, 
Mar 29, that the Lloyd Brazileiro steamer Rio 
Janeiro was stopped by the French cruiser 
Descartes 100 miles off Porto Rico, and that 
a passenger giving the name of A, Gibson, 
bound from Para to San Juan, was removed 
after refusing to surrender his papers to a 
French officer of the cruiser. 

“DEUTSCHLAND" (submarine) 

The world's first submarine merchantman, 
the German underwater liner Deutschland, sir- 
riv&d in Chesapeake Bay, July 9, on her way 
from Bremerhaven to Baltimore. She left 
Heligoland June 23, having waited there a 
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week after the announced sailing date _ in 
order to elude the British cruisers patroling 
the North Sea. Capt. Paul Koenig of the 
Deutschland reported that he submerged onl* 
90 miles out of the 3800 travelled, four hours 
being the longest time he remained under 
water. This was in the English Channel. 
For twelve days an American tug, the Thomas 
F. Timmins , waited for the submarine off 
Cape Henry. The Deutschland was delayed 
four days in avoiding British war ships off 
the American coast. The Deutschland is 250 
feet long, of 791 gross tonnage, carried 20 
officers and sailors, and is entirely unarmed. 
She is about 25 feet wide and is propelled by 
two Diesel engines of 600 horse power. Her 
cargo was said to be 750 tons of dyestuffs and 
chemicals valued at $730,000, and since these 
were light, 300 tons of iron ballast were car- 
ried. Her engines consumed 85 gallons of 
fuel oil during the voyage. She carried a 
small amount of mail, most oi it for the Ger- 
man Embassy. It was said that^ a second 
submarine, the Bremen , would arrive shortly 
and that others were being built to establisli 
a regular service. The Ocean Shipping Co., 
as the line was called, was launched in the 
fall of 1915 by Paul Lohmann, president of 
the Bremen Chamber of Commerce. Loh- 
mann subscribed $125,000 and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and Deutsche Bank together sub- 
scribed $500,000 capital. The Deutschland was 
not the first submarine to cross the Atlantic. 
In 1915 ten British submarines made the trip 
from Montreal to Portsmouth, 3600 miles. It 
was reported that the first submarine of the 
Deutschland type was captured off the Irish 
coast on her trial trip by the British navy. 

United States Treasury officials, who vis- 
ited and searched the vessel, July 10, pro- 
nounced her a merchantman, though Great 
Britain and France protested against her pres- 
ence in an American port, on the ground 
that she was potentially a warship. Acting 
Secretary of State Polk announced, July 15, 
that there was no reason to regard the 
Deutschland as a warship. This ruling en- 
titled the submarine to the benefit of visit and 
search. 

A British cargo ship anchored, July 20, off 
the berth of the Deutschland . The Deutsch- 
land cleared July 26, for Bremen or any other 
port in Germany. 

The Deutschland sailed from Baltimore Aug 
2, and arrived at Bremen Aug 23, She carried 
a cargo of rubber, crude nickel, and also, it 
was understood, a consignment of gold. 

According to the Oil , Paint and Drug Re- 
porter there were on the Deutschland 3042 
cases of dyestuffs, which by the official figures 
proved to have weighed 157 tons gross, in- 
stead of 280, as first recorded. The net contents 
of these packages of aniline colors was said 
to be about 125 tons, which agrees with a sub- 
sequently made statement by a representative 
of one of the New York receiving companies 
that “each of the companies interested received 
between 20 and 25 tons/' and that his company 
had on band about 1200 cases of Deutschlan l 
dyes. 


“Included in the cargo are known to have 
been} many colors not made in this country, 
specialties for use in both the cotton and the 
woolen industry, yet it is known that, despite 
persistent offerings, many of the manufac- 
turers in these lines have refused even to 
consider a purchase. This is for two reasons. 
The first is that the asking price in many in- 
stances is from ten to twelve times the normal 
asking figure. The second reason is that many 
American manufacturers — notably in the 
woolen and cotton print trades, and also in 
wall papers, etc. — formerly necessitating the 
use of anilines, have so adjusted their lines 
of goods that with the aid of American dye- 
stuff makers, they are getting along about as 
well as under normal conditions.” 


The German merchant submarine Deutsch- 
land arrived in the harbor of New London, 
Ct., on the morning of Nov 1. Capt Paul 
Koenig said the Deutschland left Bremen on 
Oct 10 and made the trip here without special 
incident. The entire crew comprised 25 men. 
The Deutschland appeared in the outer har- 
bor shortly after midnight and proceeded to 
the dock of the Eastern Forwarding Company, 
near the German steamer Willehad . 

Carrying a cargo estimated at $2,000,000, 
principally composed of rubber and metals, 
which Germany needed in the making of muni- 
tions, she left New London, Nov 17, at 1 130 
a. m. under a double convoy of tugs on her 
second trip back to Bremerhaven. An hour 
later she rammed and sunk the tug T. A . 
Scott, jr„ which was convoying her out to 
sea, drowning five of the crew. Of those on 
board the tug, Capt. Hans F. Hinsch, of the 
North German Lloyd Liner Necker, who had 
been in charge of the practical end of the 
submarine enterprise alone was saved. The 
others died without so much as a chance to 
leave their stations of duty. The Deutschland 
was herself so badly damaged that she was 
obliged to return to port. The accident oc- 
curred in the treacherous waters off Race 
Rock lighthouse. 

The T. A. Scott Towing Co., libeled the 
submarine, Nov 18, for $12,000 to cover the 
loss of the tug. The hearing was set for 
Dec 4, at Hartford, Ct. Suits for $50,000 
each were started by relatives of three of the 
men who lost their lives. 

Bonds having been supplied in the dam- 
age actions, the Deutschland sailed at 2:30 
o'clock on the afternoon of Nov 21. 

She arrived in Germany. Dec 10. having 
completed her trip from New London in 19 
days. This bettered considerably the record 
for her previous eastward trip, which, starting 
from Baltimore, occupied 23 days. Her two 
westward voyages occupied, respectively, 1 6 
days and 21 days. 

Capt. Paul Koenig of the Deutschland was 
held, Dec 19, by the Federal steamboat in- 
spectors to be guiltless of arty blame for the 
collision on Nov 17 between his vessel and 
the tug T. A . Scott, Jr. f which caused the loss 
of the tug and its crew. 
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DEVONSHIRE, Victor Christian William 
Cavendish, Duke of 

See 

Canada — Politics and government 

DIAGNOSTIC HOSPITAL 
Plans for a New York hospital devoted 
solely to diagnosis were made public Nov 30. 
The idea was suggested by Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. One hundred 
thousand dollars, more than half of the amount 
needed, had already been subscribed. 

A novel feature of the proposed hospital 
would be a system of paying for service on 
the instalment plan. 

This method of payment would be especially 
for wage earners. If their application for 
diagnostic services is approved by their em- 
ployers or others equally responsible, a method 
of small periodic payments would obtain for 
them the very best of diagnostic skill. 

DICK, Harris Brisbane 

See 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 

DIEULAFOY, Mme. Jane 
Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, explorer and Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor, died in Paris, 
May 27, at the age of 65. 

DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE 

See 

Mann law — Diggs-Caminetti case 

DIPHTHERIA 

See 

Death — Causes 

DIRECT PRIMARIES 

See 

Primaries 

DISEASES 

See 

Death — Causes 
European War — Disease 
Influenza 
Tetanus 

DISPENSARIES 

Figures compiled by the American Hospital 
Association showed that the number of dis- 
pensaries in the United States had grown from 
200 in 1904 to over 2300 in the fall of 1916. 
Of these about 1000 were dispensaries for the 
sick poor treating general diseases, while the 
remaining 1300 were public health dispensaries 
established to relieve and particularly to pre- 
vent tuberculosis, infant mortality, defects of 
school children, etc. The growth was at- 
tributed to the realization by business men that 
the good health of the worker is essential to 
his efficiency. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
See 

Prohibition— District of Columbia 

DIVORCE 

See 

Episcopal Church— General conference 


DODD, Frank Howard 
Frank Howard Dodd, one of the founders 
and active head of Dodd, Mead & Co., pub- 
lishers, died in New York City, Jan 10. He 
was born in 1844. 

DODGE, Gen. Grenville Mellen 
Gen. Grenville Mellen Dodge, civil engineer 
and Civil War veteran, died at Council Bluffs, 
la., Jan 3, aged 84 years. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

United States 

The following figures on farm animals as 
of Jan 1, 1916, were made public by the Dept 
of Agriculture Jan 18 : 

% compared 
with 

Jan. 1, Total No. Price Aggregate 


1915. on farms, per head. value. 

Horses 99.9 21,166,000 101.60 $2,150,468,000 

Mules 101.9 4»S6s>ooo 113.87 5i9[824,ooo 

Milk cows.. 103. 4 21,988,000 53*90 1,185,119,000 

Other cattle. 106.4 39„453,ooo 33-49 1,321,135,000 

Sheep 98.4 49] 1 62,000 5-17 254,348,000 

Swine 105.3 68,047,000 8.40 571,890,000 


Compared with Jan I, 1915, the number of 
horses decreased 29,000, mules increased 86,- 
000, milk cows increased 726,000, other cattle 
increased 2,386,000, sheep decreased 794,000, 
and swine increased 3,429,000. Average value 
per head, horses, decreased 1.73, mules in- 
creased J.51, milk cows decreased 1.43, other 
cattle increased o.n, sheep increased 0.67, and 
swine decreased 1.47. 


According to a report published Apr 13 by 
the Department of Agriculture losses of live 
stock from disease and exposure during 1915 
were moderately smaller than the ten-year 
average of such losses. The report said that 
the epidemic of hog cholera seemed to be on 
the wane, for the total losses of hogs from 
disease in 1915 were estimated at 6.6 per 
cent, of the total supply, as compared with 
about 10 per cent, in 1914, 11.9 per cent, in 1913, 
11 per cent, in 1912, 8.9 per cent, in 1911, 
4.5 per cent, in 1910, and 4,5 per cent, in 
1909. During 1915 losses still amounted to 
or exceeded 10 per cent of the supply in 
Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas and Florida. The 
department reported that one important 
reason for smaller losses of live stock from 
exposure was the increasing practice on the 
ranges of feeding hay, generally alfalfa, to 
the sheep and cattle, when the winter is severe 
and grazing difficult. For the entire United 
States the losses of horses and mules from 
disease during 1915 were estimated as 1.75 
per cent, compared with a ten-year average 
of 1.95 per cent, of the supply; losses of cattle 
from disease, 1.96 per cent., compared with 
the ten-year average of 2.01 per cent; losses 
of cattle from exposure, 1.07 per cent, com- 
pared with the ten-year average of 1.56 per 
cent; losses of sheep from disease, 2.16 per 
cent., compared with the ten-year average of 
2.48 per cent.; losses of sheep from exposure, 
2.17 per cent., compared with the ten-year 
average of 3 *n per cent; losses of lambs 
from disease and exposure, 5.22 per cent., 
compared with a five-year average of 5.99 per 
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cent; losses of swine from disease, 6.63 per 
cent, compared with a ten-year average of 
6.62 per cent. The condition as to health and 
flesh on Apr 1, 1916, and the average on Apr 1 
of the past ten years are relatively as follows : 
Horses and mules, 96.7 and 96.2; cattle, 96.0 
and 95.0; sheep, 96.1 and 95.4; swine, 94.2 
and 94.0. The number of breeding sows in 
the United States was estimated to be about 
1.6 per cent more than on Apr 1, 1915. 

See also 

Foot and mouth disease 

DOMINGUEZ, Vincente J. 

Don Vincente J. Dominguez, Argentine Min- 
ister to Great Britain, died in London June 28. 
He was widely known in South America and 
was formerly First Secretary in Washington. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
See 

Santo Domingo 

DONALD, John A. 

See 

Ships and shipping— Federal shipping 

BOARD 

DONALDSON LINE 

See 

Anchor-Donaldson line 

DONNERSMARCK, Prince Henckel von 
The death of Prince Henckel von 1 Donners- 
marck, a German industrial and financial 
leader, reputed to be one of the wealthiest 
land owners in the country, was reported, Dec 
19, from Berlin. The prince was 87 years of 
age. 

DORSEY, Hugh M. 

See 

Georgia 

DORSEY, Stephen W. 

Former United States Senator Stephen W. 
Dorsey died in Los Angeles, Cal., Mar 20, 
aged 74 years. 

DOUGLAS, Amanda Minnie 

Amanda Minnie Douglas, writer of girls' 
books and historical novels, died in Newark, 
N. J., July 18, aged 85 years. 

DOUGLAS, Davia 

David Douglas, a widely known Scottish 
publisher, died Apr 4, aged 93 years. 

DOUGHERTY ISLAND 

In the course of the Carnegie's circum-naviga- 
tion of the globe, the vessel passed within 
three miles of the alleged position of Dough- 
erty Island, in the Southern Pacific, without 
seeing any sign of land. Two captains had re- 
ported seeing the island in the early part of 
the 19th century. 

DOYEN, Eugene Louis 

Dr. Eugene L. Doyen, the noted surgeon 
whose claim to have discovered the cancer 
microbe attracted wide attention, died in 
Paris, Nov 21, in his fifty-eighth year. 
DRAINAGE 
See 

Swamp lands— Reclamation 


DRAKE, Alexander Wilson 

Alexander Wilson Drake, art editor of the 
Century Magazine from 1870 to 1913, died in 
New York City, Feb 4, at the age of 72. 

DRAMA 

See 

Theater 

DRAPER, Margaret Preston 

See 

Boncompagni Ludovici, Prince Andrea 
DREW, Howard P. 

It was announced in Los Angeles, Aug. 21, 
that Howard P. Drew, the negro sprinter and 
holder of the world's record for the 100-yard 
dash, was suffering from a stroke of paralysis 
and would be unable to take part in future 
track contests. His left side was affected. 
Drew was a member of the American team 
at the Olympic meet at Stockholm in 1912. 

DROWNING 

See 

Resuscitation 

DRUGS 

The United States Supreme Court handed 
down a unanimous decision, Jan 10, giving 
vitality to the food and drugs act. The 
opinion upheld the validity of the Sherley 
amendment passed in Aug, 1912, 

The legislation followed a decision of the 
court in the “Dr. Johnson cancer cure case," 
in which the government lost its suit. In that 
case, Justice Day construed the food and 
drugs act as being applicable only to misstate- 
ments as to the ingredients in a “cure" or 
medicine. Allegations or misstatements as to 
the therapeutic or curative properties of the 
mixture were then held to be not “false or 
fraudulent" representations within the mean- 
ing of the food and drugs act such as would 
warrant a libel. 

Congress thereupon passed the^ Sherley 
amendment intended to remedy this defect. 
The case before the court, Jan 10, was the 
first that had come to the Supreme Court 
under the Sherle'" amendment and involved 
the validity of that enactment which the court 
upheld. 

A summary of the general results of the 
ip 1 4 census of manufactures for the produc- 
tion of druggists' preparations, patent and 
proprietary medicines and compounds, and 
perfumery and cosmetics, was issued by the 
Department of Commerce in Aug. Reports 
for 1914 were received from 4082 establish- 
ments, with products valued at $172,008,946. 
The number of establishments in 1914 ex- 
ceeded that in 1909 by 440, or 12. 1 per cent, 
and the value of the products increased dur- 
ing the five-year period by $30,067,344, or 
21.2 per cent. The materials reported as 
consumed by all establishments in 1914 com- 
prised 11 8,282 pounds of opium, 316,130 
ounces of morphine or derivatives thereof, 
414,255 ounces of cocaine or derivatives there- 
of, 13,039 ounces of heroin, and 23,859 ounces 
of diacetyl morphine. The manufacture of 
druggists preparations in 1914 was reported 
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by 438 establishments, with products valued 
at $48,624,966. At the census of 1909 there 
were reported 375 establishments, with pro- 
ducts valued at $43,958,479. The production 
of liquid preparations, such as tinctures, fluid 
extracts, and medicinal sirups, reported for 
1914 was valued at $13,900,402; and of pills, 
tablets, powders, etc., at $10,903,056. The 
manufacture of alkaloids and their deriva- 
tives in 1914 was reported by 142 establish- 
ments, with products valued at $11,493,168. 
The production of synthetic medicinal prepa- 
rations to the value of $1,384,996 was reported 
by 72 establishments. The manufacture of 
medicinal metals and their salts, valued at 
$732,307, was reported by 47 establishments. 
The. manufacture of patent and proprietary 
medicines and compounds in 1914 was re- 
ported by 3085 establishments, with products 
value at $105,665,611. Patent and proprietary 
medicines to the value of $83,455,264 were 
manufactured by 2271 establishments in 1914 
(including some which were engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of druggists’ 
preparations and perfumery and cosmetics). 
The manufacture of perfumery and cosmetics 
in 1914 was reported by 559 establishments, 
with products valued at $17,718,369. 

See also 

Heroin 

Narcotics — Harrison law 
DUB AIL, Gen. Augustin Yevon Edmond 

See 

France — Army 

DUBLIN 

The Housing Commission of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, Oct 20, decided to recommend 
the acceptance of a loan of $2,000,000 at 5 per 
cent, offered by Lee, Higginson & Co., of 
Boston. 

The offeied loan to Dublin was for the re- 
construction of the city on plans approved by 
the Housing and Town Planning Association 
of Ireland. Late in August, John Nolen, of 
Cambridge, Mass., one of the three adjudica- 
tors appointed by the association approved 
plans for the rebuilding of Dublin, The win- 
ning group of plans, it was announced, em- 
phasized a need for new and adequate housing 
facilities, a new city center for street conflu- 
ence, and an extensive scheme for the reclama- 
tion of flatlands from Dublin Bay. The plans 
were sent to Dublin in August The success- 
ful architect was awarded a prize of $2500 by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, former Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

DUDLEY, Plimmon H. 

See 

Railroads— Rails 
DUKE, Basil Wilson 

Basil Wilson Duke, of Louisville, Ky., a 
brigadier-general of the Confederate army 
and the last commander of Morgan’s Cavalry, 
better remembered as “Morgan's Raiders," 
died in New York City, Sept 16, aged 76 
years. 

“DUKE OF ALBANY," Destruction of the 

The British arjrned boarding steamer, jDuke 
of Albany, was torpedoed and sunk in the 


North Sea on Aug. 24, 1 by a German sub- 
marine. The commander and twenty-two men 
were lost. Eleven officers and seventy-six men 
were saved. 

The British merchant steamer, Duke of 
Albany , which probably was the craft alluded 
to in the official statement, was a vessel of 1997 
tons gross, built in 1907 and formerly owned 
in Glasgow. 

DUMBA, Constantin Theodor 
The resignation of Dr. Constantin Theo- 
dor Dumba, former Austrian Ambassador to 
the United States, was accepted Nov 4. 

In the summer of 1915, Dr. Dumba made 
himself unacceptable to the United States Gov- 
ernment when he attempted to transmit thru 
James F. J. Archibald, an American news- 
paper correspondent, a report to the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Office which disclosed the 
Ambassador’s participation in plans to cripple 
American munition plants by strikes. British 
agents found the proof on Archibald when he 
arrived at Falmouth. Dr. Dumba returned to 
Austria after he was declared to be persona 
non grata by the United States Government in 
Oct, 1915, and the^ fact that Austria had not 
sooner accepted his resignation from a post 
in which he could not serve was looked upon 
as showing that Emperor Francis Joseph de- 
sired to express displeasure with the United 
States in this fashion. 

See also 

Tarnowski, Count Adam von Tarnow 
DUNCAN, Louis 

Louis Duncan, a well-known New York 
electrical engineer, died Feb 13, aged 53 years. 

DUNCAN, Norman 

Norman Duncan, author of tales of Labra- 
dor, died at Fredonia, N. Y., Oct 18. He was 
born in 1871. 

DUN-DAO 

See 

Anam 

DUNN, Sir William Henry 
See 

London, England 
DUNNE, Edward Fitzsimons 
See 

Illinois 

DU PONT POWDER CO. 

See 

Explosions 

DUQUESNE EXPEDITION 
Captain Fritz Joubert Duquesne, of New 
York, explorer and soldier of fortune, who 
was in command of an expedition into 
Bolivian wilds, was found, it was reported, 
May 7» by troops at Rio Pilcomayo, in a badly 
wounded state after a battle in which his 
expedition had attacked and defeated a band 
of Indians on the Bolivian frontier. Aid was 
sent to the wounded explorer, who was ex- 
pected to recover. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES 
—-Compulsory military service 
A bill, empowering the introduction of 
European and native conscription in the Dutch 
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East Indies, was placed before the Dutch 
Parliament, Sept 1, by the Minister for the 
Colonies. 

DTJY-TAN 

See 

Anam 

DWIGHT, Timothy 

Dr. Timothy Dwight, former president of 
Yale University, died in New Haven, Ct., May 
26, aged 87 years. 

DYES 

See 

Food — Artificial coloring 
“Deutschland” (submarine) 

Germany 

German dye companies had combined into 
a great trust with a view to regaining their 
world trade after the war, according to de- 
tails of the scheme which had been obtained 
by R. Martens & Co., and published in Russia , 
the house j ournal of the company in Aug. It 
was stated that the two main groups of pro- 
ducers of aniline dyes in Germany had been 
consolidated, with a capital stock of $100,000,- 
000, the stock exchange value of which was 
said to be in excess of $250,000,000. 

United States 

Out of an appropriation of $1,153,801 to the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, occuring in the 
general appropriation to the Department of 
Agriculture, reported favorably in the House 
of Representatives at Washington, Mar 5, 
$50,000 was set aside for investigations relating 
to dyes and dyestuffs and distinctively for test- 
ing raw dye materials grown or produced in 
the United States. 

Efforts of the trade interests involved in 
the present scarcity of dyestuffs to arrive at 
some solution of the difficulties arising from 
that scarcity were centered in the hands of 
a committee authorized at the conference be- 
tween representatives of the textile trades, 
chemical trades and dye manufacturers, held 
in New York, Mar 24. The committee was to 
be subdivided into three parts for the follow- 
ing purposes : 

(1) To confer on the necessity of an addi- 
tional tariff on dyestuffs. 

(2) To confer on the necessity of legislation 
to prevent unfair competition on an interna- 
tional scale, 

(3) To confer on further co-operation be- 
tween the consumers and manufacturers of 
dyestuffs. 

The committee included the following mem- 
bers: 

Chairman, David Kirchbaum; Henry Wiggles worth, 
vice-president of the Benzol Products Company, rep- 
resenting manufacturers of heavy chemicals or crude 
materials; J. F. Schoelkopf, president, Schoelkopf- 
Hartford-Hanna Co.; W. Beckers, president of the 
W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., repre- 
senting manufacturers of coal-tar dye colors in the 
United States; Arthur H. Weed, sec,, Chemical Manu- 
facturers* Association of the United States: Franklin 
W. Hobbs, president of the Arlington Mills, Boston, 
Mass.; Hiram J. Potter, of the American Woolen 
Company, representing manufacturers of cloth who 
purchase their dye direct; D. F. Waters, president of 
the Master Dyers* Association of Philadelphia; Albert 


Blum, of the United Piece Dye Works, representing 
the handlers of dyes as dyers of fabrics of all kinds; 
Mr. Kirschbaum, representing the distributors of the 
finished products; William R. Corwme, sec. of the 
National Association of Clothiers, was secretary of 
the committee. 


A preliminary statement of the general re- 
sults of the 1914 census of manufactures for 
the dyestuff and extract industry was issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, May 1. It showed that returns 
were received from 133 establishments en- 
gaged in the industry in 1914, with products 
valued at $21,341,122, including dyestuffs 
valued at $7,118,528, tanning materials valued 
at $7,840,057, mordants, assistants and sizes 
valued at $5,044,225 and other products to 
the value of $1,338,312. At the 1909 census 
returns were received from 124 establishments, 
with products valued at $16,788,676, including 
dyestuffs valued at $4,819,247, tanning ma- 
terials valued at $7,120,307, mordants, assist- 
ants and sizes valued at $3,276,801 and other 
products to the value of $1,572,321. 

The number of establishments reporting in 
1914 was greater by 9 than the number in 
1909, and during the same period the total 
value of products increased by $4,552,446, or 
27.1 per cent. The increase in value of dye- 
stuffs produced was $2,299,281, or 47.7 per 
cent.; of tanning materials, $719,750, or 10.1 
per cent; and of mordants, assistants and 
sizes, $1,767,424, or 53.9 per cent 

The dyestuffs as reported for 1914 include 
natural dyestuffs valued at $1,865,835 and 
artificial dyestuffs of the value of $5,246,655, 
the latter comprising 12,169,635 pounds of 
synthetic or coal tar dyes valued at $4,652,947 
and 4,991,336 pounds of mineral dyes valued 
at $599*746. Comparable therewith is an 
aggregate production in 1009 of 12,267,399 
pounds of artificial dyestuffs valued at $3,- 
462,436. The increase for the five-year period 
therefore was 39.6 per cent, in quantity and 
51.5 per cent, in value. 
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blue, ultra-marine, | 

etc. : i 

Pounds 4*961,336 

.Value $593,7o8| 

lannmg materials, vie. $7,658,027 $7,097,680 7.9 

Chestnut and oak ex- 
tract : 

Pounds 320,838,788 234,066,555 37.1 

tt Y, e $ 4 * 044,477 $3,603,629 12.2 

Hemlock extract: 

Pounds 17*579,866 12,588,078 39.7 

Value $312,317 $280,487 11.3 

Other tanning ex- 
tracts and rna- , 

terials, value $3,301,233 $3,881,116 *14.9 

Mordants, assistants 

and sizes, value $4,467,940 $2,696,316 65.7 

All other products, 

value $1,338,312 $1,562,448 .... 

in addition, m 1914, 22 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of products other than 
dyestuffs and extracts made dyestuffs and extracts 
of the value of $764,353,* and in 1909, 17 similar 
establishments made dyestuffs and extracts of the 
value of $834,102. 

^Decrease. 

— Commerce — Imports 


United States 

Dyes and dyestuffs are being received from 
new quarters of the world, large importations 
having come from China through the New 
York Custom House. Receipts from China 
in the first week of Feb aggregated about 
$90,000, and from Switzerland in the same 
week about $35,000, and these with other small 
receipts brought the total u to $127,405, 
against $2,188 in the corresponding week ol 
1915 and $81,584 in the corresponding week 
of 1914. Government reports show no dyes 
imported from China in the years immediately 
preceding the war. 


— Osage orange wood 

Due to the investigations of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., the 
manufacture of dyes from the waste of osage 
orange wood had become a commercial suc- 
cess ? according to October reports from that 
institution. Carloads of the wood are now 
being shipped to Eastern extract plants from 
Oklahoma, according to the Manufacturers' 
Record , and the dye is now produced at the 
rate of about $750,000 per year. Previous to 
the establishment of this industry the waste 
of the osage orange wood had no market 
value, and the extract plants were importing 
dyewoods from Mexico and Central America 
at a very high cost. 

— Production 

United States 

Publication of parts of the dyestuffs census 
compiled by the Department of Commerce 
would be deferred, Sec. Redfield announced, 
Sept 28, pending consideration of protests 
made by importers, who charged that to put 
private information collected by the bureau 
into the hands of manufacturers would be 
unfair and illegal. 

The main objection was to the use of the 
names of German manufacturers with whom 
American importers dealt. The census, com- 
piled to aid American manufacturers in build- 
ing up a home industry, was in the hands of 
the printer and parts of it had been made 
public, 


Twenty-six principal foreign companies en- 
gaged in manufacturing dyes were listed in the 
much-discussed Dye Census, prepared by Dr. 
Thomas H. Norton, chemical expert of the 
Department of Commerce. The bulk of 
American dye imports during the last normal 
year before the war came from these com- 
panies, thirteen of which are German con- 
cerns. The fact that both Switzerland and 
England have industries that are fairly well 
developed is shown in this compilation. 

This list of manufacturers, used as an in- 
dex to indicate the dyes imported by each 
firm, was one of the features to which objec- 
tion was taken by the importers. The names 
of the 26 companies will be found in the New 
York Journal of Commerce for Oct 9. 

The much-debated dyestuff census prepared 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, of the Department of Commerce, made 
its appearance Nov 22. It is a careful enu- 
meration of the dyes imported into this coun- 
try from Europe in the year preceding the 
war, and was published to assist American 
manufacturers in estimating the normal de- 
mand for each individual color. The extent 
to which most colors had been used in this 
country had heretofore been known only to 
the importers of the foreign product. 

DYNAMITING CONSPIRACIES 

See 

Canada — Pro-German activities 

“E-2” (submarine) 

Four men were killed and ten others in- 
jured, five of them dangerously, in an explo- 
sion which occurred Jan 15 on the submarine 
E-2 while the craft was undergoing repairs 
in drydock at the New York navy-yard. Gas 
generated by the new Edison storage battery 
and ignited by a spark of unknown origin was 
held responsible for the explosion. 

A naval court martial of inquiry to make a 
sweeping investigation into the cause of the 
explosion was named by Sec. Daniels, Jan 17. 
Rear-Admiral R. S. Griffin, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Steam Engineering, declared Jan 26, at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, that there had been 
at least one hydrogen gas explosion on the 
submarine E-2 before the one of Jan 15. 


Sec. Daniels, Feb 14 received but refused 
to make public, the findings of the Court 
of Inquiry. 

“EAGLE POINT” CASE 

The British steamer Eagle Point was torpe- 
doed, Mar 29, without warning, 100 miles 
from land All on board, including one Amer- 
ican, were saved 

This made the fourth case within a few 
clays where American lives had been placed 
in jeopardy or sacrificed by alleged attacks of 
German submarines. 

Germany's reply to the inquiries of the 
American government regarding the sinking 
of five steamers was made public, Apr 13. 

t ^ le ^ a 9 le Point it declared that: 

This steamer in the forenoon of Mar 28 was 
called upon to halt by a German submarine through 
signal and shot about one hundred— not i3o~sea 
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miles from the southwest coast of Ireland, but pro- 
ceeded. She was thereupon fired upon until halted, 
and, without further orders, lowered two boats, in 
which the crew took their places. After the com- 
mandant convinced himself that the boats, which 
had hoisted sails, had got clear of the steamer he 
sank the steamer. At the time of the sinking a 
north-northwest wind of the strength of two, not a 
storm wind/ and a light swell, not 4 a heavy sea.’ 
as stated in the given description, prevailed. The 
boats therefore had every prospect of being picked 
up very quickly, because the place of the sinking lay 
on a much used steamer path. If the crew of the 
steamer used only two small boats for saving them- 
selves the responsibility falls upon themselves, since 
there were still upon the steamer, as the submarine 
could establish, at least four big collapsible boats.” 

EARTH 

— As medicine and food 

According to an article, in the Literary 
t Digest of Oct 21, modern medicine borrows 
the greater part of its remedial agents from 
the plant and mineral worlds. Several varie- 
ties of earth served as remedies in remote 
antiquity, as we are informed by Pliny, Strabo, 
and other Greek and Roman writers. 

At Ochrida, in Macedonia, and in some vil- 
lages of Sardinia, a fine white earth forms an 
essential part of the local bread. Other coun- 
tries of Europe where earth is eaten are Tre- 
viso, in upper Italy, Styria, in Austria, and 
certain parts of Germany around the famous 
Kyflfhauser, and in the heath of Limeburg. 
Here the workingmen butter their bread with 
a fine clay, nicknamed by them “stone-butter.” 
Finally, in the northernmost parts of Sweden, 
and on the Peninsula of Kola, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, a fine clay, cleaned of mud 
and pulverized, is mixed with flour to make 
the bread tasty. 

But the real home of earth-eating is Asia. 
The famous earth of Nishapur, Persia, is used 
either raw or roasted, and is often prepared 
with spices and perfumes. A short time ago 
the German traveler, A. Goebel, brought with 
him from the salt marshes of southern Persia 
an edible earth, called G’hel-i-G'irch, contain- 
ing a rich mixture of the chlorides of mag- 
nesium and lime, which is used both as yeast 
and as an article of food. According to the 
traveler Sailer, the Eskimos are great con- 
sumers of various kinds of earth. 

In the markets of Calcutta burned clay is 
offered for sale in the shape of small disks. 
The women are its principal consumers. 
Women and children in Siam consider steatite 
a delicious dainty, The women of the coast 
towns of Java swallow their ampo in the form 
of small square tablets or tubes, mainly with 
the purpose of preserving their slimness. Upon 
the island of Timor, of the Malay Archipelago, 
burned clay is consumed with solemn religious 
rites. The negroes of Guinea, it is said, 
have become so fond of their couac that no 
means of persuasion is strong enough to pre- 
vent their overeating, On the shores of cer- 
tain rivers in Senegambia the natives use a 
white, soapy earth, as soft as butter, to replace 
fat in the preparation of their food. The in- 
habitants of New Guinea consume great quan- 
tities of a greenish soapstone, while the natives 
of New Caledonia eat a ferruginous clay 


either fresh or preserved in the form of dried, 
perforated for their dessert. 

A classical land of earth-eating, according 
to our authority, is South America, where we 
meet with it under its most various forms, 
from the Rio Grande del Norte down to Pa- 
rana and Pilcomayo. In many parts of Mexico 
earth is eaten passionately not only by children 
and women, but by grown men; and in the 
markets of Guadalajara, San Luis, Pueblo, 
and other towns, pastils of white, burned clay 
are offered as dainties. The inhabitants of 
Guatemala use instead of powdered sugar a 
white and -yellowish earth, probably an efflor- 
escence of volcanic ashes. On the western 
coast of our continent, we find earth-eating 
populations from Columbia to Bolivia, 

Alexander von Humboldt speaks of the In- 
dian women on the shores of the Magdalena 
River as swallowing, during their work, large 
lumps of clay. The traveler Chudi tells us 
of the similar tastes of the natives of Peru, 
and in the neighborhood of Oruro, Bolivia, is 
found a white, extremely delicate clay which 
is sent to the neighboring markets. The In- 
dians eat this earth either raw or prepared as 
a sauce, in preference with boiled potatoes 

Even the white races do not disdain this 
particular clay. They clean it of mud, mix it 
with perfumed resins, and, in the shape of 
small pots, pitchers, constrances, saints' statu- 
ettes, etc., it is eaten mainly by women. The 
Indians along the Orinoco, before the rainy 
season sets in, collect their preferred species 
of clay, preserving it in the shape of dried 
balls for the six to eight weeks of high water, 
as their principal article of food. Along the 
Rio Negro and the Xingu, a large southern 
tributary of the Amazon, Indians eat clay as 
our children eat gingerbread. 

Evidently earth-eating is not limited to any 
particular latitude, altho most prevalent in the 
tropics. Women are its principal adepts. Our 
authority does not agree with the famous eth- 
nologist, Dr. F. von Kellwald, in finding a 
close relationship between malaria and earth- 
eating. 

The ultimate reasons for this dietetic curi- 
osity are manifold: necessity, the agreeable,, 
salty taste, and a perversion of appetite, gen- 
erally met with in people suffering from chlo- 
rosis and hysteria. Sometimes, however, it is 
the medicinal instinct, the craving for a cure 
for certain, mainly tropical, sicknesses, which 
drives man to indulge in this strange dainty. 
This explains the use of earth by some of the 
greatest physicians of antiquity. Curiously 
enough, earth-eating, if not abused, is not 
detrimental to health. But with certain people 
—above all, children and young girls— the 
craving is often so strong that harsh preven- 
tive measures, such as iron masks or the tying 
of hands, must be used. 

EARTHQUAKES 

A ustria-Hungary 

Great damage was reported, July 18, to have 
been caused by an earthquake in the region of 
Fiu me. 
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Italy 

The vast region in centxal Italy extending 
from Aquila, through the Abruzzi Provinces, 
to Perugia, Pesaro, Forli and to Ferrara, on 
the north, and including the Republic of San 
Marino, was shaken by an earthquake, May 
16 and 17. 

Several severe earthquake shocks occurred 
July 6, in the Neapolitan and Calabrian prov- 
inces. They were believed to have been con- 
nected with a telluric movement which 
caused a disaster in the sulphur mines at 
Caltanissetta, Sicily, in which 300 miners were 
buried. 


An earthquake in the region of Rimini, Aug 
16, killed 30 persons, it was estimated, and 
injured 150. 

Japan 

Considerable damage was caused, Nov 29, 
by an earthquake in middle Japan. Many 
houses were destroyed in Kobe, Osaka, 
and Kyoto. The railway station at Kyoto was 
damaged, and several pedestrians were hurt 
by falling walls and roofs in that town and 
in Kobe. 

Panama Canal Zone 

Three sharp earthquake shocks occurred 
Feb 8 in Panama when the old city and the 
Canal zone were shaken. No damage to the 
canal locks or dams was reported. Recording 
instruments showed that the earthquake had 
its center in the vicinity of Los Santos 
Province, where most of the earthquakes in 
this region originate. 

United States 

Two severe earth shocks, extending over a 
period of about one minute, were felt at 
Asheville, N. C, and the surrounding country 
within a radius of 100 piles Feb 21. The 
shock was the worst sinv;e the Charleston 
quake in 1888. Several houses were wrecked 
at Skyland, near Asheville. 

A slight earth shock was felt throughout 
Georgia and Tennessee early the same evening. 
Windows were rattled and small articles of 
furniture shaken perceptibly m several cities, 
but no damage was reported. The tremor 
passed from East to West and was only 
momentary. Effects of the quake also were 
felt in several Virginia cities. At South 
Boston, Va., it put out the electric lights and 
broke china in a number of houses. 

The most violent earthquake felt in Eureka, 
Calif., since April, 1906, when San Francisco 
was destroyed, rocked that city and northern 
Humboldt County at 6.55 a. m., Aug 23. There 
was no material damage. There were two 
shocks, each lasting several seconds. 


An earthquake shock, which in some in- 
stances knocked small articles off shelves, was 
felt, Oct 18, in Georgia, Alabama and Ken- 
tucky, 

Two slight earthquake shocks were felt in 
California, Oct 22. The shocks were paricu- 
larly noticeable in the southern part of the 
state. 


“EASTLAND” DISASTER 

Judge C. W. Sessions, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Feb 18, denied the government’s applica- 
tion for a warrant of removal in the Eastland 
case. The six Michigan men indicted in con- 
nection with the disaster were set free as far 
as the case in the Federal Court there was con- 
cerned. 

“The dead cannot be restored to life,” Judge 
Sessions said. “The law cannot be upheld by 
forcing men from their homes to stand trial 
among strangers on accusations which there 
is barely a scintilla of proof to sustain/’ 

An important part of the ruling fixed the 
actual jurisdiction “within the body of Cook 
county and within the jurisdiction of the 
State of Illinois.” This nullified that part 
of the indictments brought under Federal stat- 
utes. 

“By no fiction of law or fact can the Chi- 
cago River be regarded as Lake Michigan,” 
said the court, “or as pne of the high seas.” 

The six defendants were William H. Hull, St. Jos- 
eph, president of the Chicago & St. Joseph Steamship 
Company; George T. Arnold, St. Ignace, manager; 
Harry Pederson and Joseph Erickson, of Benton 
Harbor, captain and chief engineer; Robert Reid and 
Charles C. Ecldiff, of Grand Haven, Federal in- 
spectors. The State’s Attorney in Chicago said the 
ruling would have no effect on the state’s indict- 
ments. 

By order of Sec. of Commerce Redfield, con- 
curring in a decision of. Justice Sessions, 
Robert Reid and Charles G. Eckliff were re- 
lieved from all responsibility in the disaster. 
The Sec/s order restored the inspectors ta 
duty, rank and pay. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Notice was filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, New York City, Apr 7, of the 
discontinuance of the $750,000 Sherman law 
damage suit brought in Julv, 1914, against the 
Eastman Kodak Company and its subsidiaries 
by the Hall Camera Company. In its com- 
plaint the Hall company declared that it had 
been driven out of business by the unfair 
competitive methods employed by the defend- 
ant concerns, which controlled 90 per cent, 
of the business done in the United States 
in the manufacture and sale of cameras, 
kodaks, films and other photographic supplies* 
No word could be obtained from the attor- 
neys in the case as to the nature of the settle- 
ment between the litigants which preceded 
the dropping of the suit. 

EATON, Frederick Heber 

Frederick Heber Eaton, president of the 
American Car and Foundry Co,, died in New 
York City, Jan 28. He was born in 1863. 

EATON, Seymour 

Seymour Eaton, writer and founder of the 
Booklovers and Tabard Inn Libraries, died in 
Philadelphia, Mar 13, aged 56 years. 

ECHEGARY, JosS 

Jose Echegary, one of Spain's foremost 
dramatists, died at Madrid, Sept 15, aged 83 
years. 

ECLIPSES 

Four eclipses of the sun, and three of the 
moon, the greatest number possible in a single 
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year, will occur in 19x7, according to a mem- 
orandum issued Dec 30 by the Naval Observ- 
atory. The last year in which seven eclipses 
came was early in the last century, and the 
next will be 1935. 

On Jan 8 there will be a total eclipse of the 
moon by the earth's shadow, visible thruout 
the United States, beginning at 12.50 a. m., 
and ending at 4.39 a. m., eastern standard 
time. Between 2 and 3.29 a. m. eastern time, 
the eclipse will be total. 

See also 

Astronomy — Celestial phenomena, 1916 

ECOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

This society was organized at a meeting 
held in Columbus, O,, Dec. 28, 1915. The 
views of animal and plant ecologists with 
regard to the formation of such a society had 
been previously secured, and the result was 
the enrollment of one hundred charter mem- 
bers, and over one hundred additional mem- 
bers in the fortnight following the organiza- 
tion meeting. The interests and activities of 
this society will be of the broadest character, 
embracing every phase of the relation of 
organisms to their environmental conditions, 
including the study of animal and plant geog- 
raphy. Dr. Victor E. Shelf ord, Univ. of 
Illinois, is president of the society; Prof. W. 
M. Wheeler, Harvard Univ., is vice-president, 
and Dr. Forrest Shreve, Tucson, Arizona, is 
secretary-treasurer. 

ECUADOR 

On Jan 9-1 1, Alfredo Bazuerizo Moreno was 
elected President of the Republic of Ecuador 
for the period 1916 to 1920. The elections, 
which extended over four days, created a 
great deal of excitement in the country. 
Sefior Moreno was an ex- Vice-President of 
the Republic, and also had held the posts of 
Foreign Minister and President of the Senate, 

Later reports stated that 50 were killed at 
Guayquil in election disturbances. 

•—Politics and government 

The following cabinet was appointed Sept 
10: 

Foreign Affairs — Carlos Todar Borgono. 

Interior — Jose Maria Ayora. 

War and Navy— Jose Maria Barona. 

Public Instruction— Miguel Angel Carbo 

Finance— Carlos-Borja. 

EDDYSTONB AMMUNITION CO. 

It became known, Sept 22, that the Anglo- 
Russian Commission had bought a controlling 
interest in the stock of the Eddystone Am- 
munition Company, the huge subsidiary of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works which had been 
making munitions for the Allies, It was un- 
derstood that the company would manufac- 
ture munitions for Great Britain and Russia 
only. 

"EDEN ” Destruction of the 

British destroyer Eden was sunk as the re- 
sult of a collision in the English Channel, 
June 16. Thirty-one of the crew were saved 
and three officers were reported missing. 

The fiden, of 555 tons displacement, was 220 feet 
long and was built in 1903. Her ordinary comple- 
ment was seventy men. She had a speed of twenty- 
nix knots. Her 1 armament consisted of four 3-inch 
guns and two torpedo tubes. 


EDUCATION 

The General Education Board announced, 
July 23, that it had made an appropriation 
with which Professor Guy M. Whipple, of the 
University of Illinois, would carry on an in- 
vestigation of the school possibilities of un- 
usually intelligent children and would deter- 
mine how much school time and energy can 
be saved for this class of children, as well as 
how much additional training they can be 
given within the ordinary period of school life. 


Abraham Flexner, in the Review of Re- 
views for April, declares that the bulk of the 
time and energy of our school children is de- 
voted to formal work dealing with words or 
abstractions remote from use and experience. 
This traditional curriculum moreover is hardly 
ever mastered by the pupils, since figures on 
college-entrance examinations for Latin and 
mathematics show that few reach the really 
low mark of 60 per cent, and even this is done 
in many cases by slipshod work, guessing, and 
the mechanical application of formulae not in 
themselves understood. 

According to the modern conception of edu- 
cation, a man, having mastered the rudiments, 
i e., the fundamental tools of knowledge, will 
be trained to know, to understand and to care 
about, both the physical and social world in 
which he lives, the aim of this concrete train- 
ing being intellectual power. 

Training would be along four main lines, 
science, industry, aesthetics and civics, with 
science as the central and dominating feature 
of the school. 

In the study of science children would first 
get acquainted with animate and inanimate ob- 
jects, would follow the life cycle of plants 
and animals, begin experimentation and 
would ultimately deal with the phenomena and 
their relation to the most rigorous scientific 
form. 

The same principle of observation, con- 
structive experience and the study of prac- 
tices would be followed in the study of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

In aesthetics, including the study of litera- 
ture, language, art, and music, literature and 
art would be taught for the purpose of de- 
veloping taste, interest and appreciation, and 
modern languages for purposes of travel, 
trade, study and enjoyment. 

In civics, including history, institutions, and 
current events, the conventional political-view 
of history would give place to a narrative 
brought into line with modern needs and de- 
mands. 

Geometry would be decreased in amount 
from two-thirds to three-fourths and the 
form of the remainder considerably altered. 

In vocational training alone would there 
be any differentiation in training between 
the sexes. 

The modern curriculum will omit every- 
thing for which an affirmative case cannot be 
made out 

Accordingly mathematics would be cut 
down, formal grammar dropped, together with 
Latm and Greek, the teaching of useless his- 
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toric facts and the reading of obsolete classics 
simplv because tradition has made acquaint- 
ance with them a sort of good form. 

Facilities for play, sports, and gymnastics 
would be provided. 

The modern school would discipline the 
mind by energizing it through the doing of 
real tasks. Compulsion would be employed 
with intelligence and discrimination, and the 
training would make for the development of 
spiritual interests. The modern school should 
be a laboratory which should test and value its 
own principles and results. 

See also 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching 

Children — Malnutrition among school 

CHILIDREN 

Eton 

Gary plan 
Legal education 
Military training — In colleges 
Military Training School for Boys 
National Education Association 
Strikes — School children's strike 
Teachers' pensions 

Maryland 

The Maryland legislature has adopted the 
education law drawn on the basis of the sur- 
vey made by the General Education Board of 
New York City. The new features added to 
the Maryland state school law by this measure 
were summarized by State Superintendent 
Stephens as follows : 

1. Members of state and county school boards are 
henceforth to be appointed by the Governor, regard- 
less of party affiliation and without the advice and 
consent of the Senate. This is a great step in the 
direction of eliminating politics from the membership 
of these bodies. 

2 . Standard qualifications are established for state 
and county superintendents, school supervisors, truant 
officers, and teachers of special subjects. The approval 
of such appointments by the State Department is re- 
quired ana one-half of their salaries are to be paid out 
of the state funds, 

5. State certificates of teachers is established. 

6. A minimum school year of seven months for 
colored and nine months for white schools is required. 

Compulsory school attendance is required of all 
children between the ages of seven and thirteen years 
during the entire school year. 

8. Approval by the state superintendent of all plans 
for new school buildings and for repairs in excess of 
$300 is provided for. 

9. Teachers will henceforth be appointed by the 
county superintendent and confirmed by the county 
board of education. 

10. A minimum county school tax rate of 34 cents 
must be levied, with the right .of the county hoard of 
education to demand 40 cents. 

u. State school funds will he apportioned as fol- 
lows: Two-thirds on number of children between the 
ages of six and fourteen, and one-third on the school 
attendance. 

la. A high school supervisor, a rural school super- 
visor, a white supervisor for the colored schools, and 
an additional cleric are added to the staff of the State 
Department of Education. 

13. A primary supervisor must he appointed in each 
county having 100 teachers; also an attendance officer 
in each county and a stenographer for each county 
superintendent. 

14. A biennial school census must be taken. 

Oregon 

More new schoolhouses are now being 
built in Oregon than ever before in the his- 


tory of the state, says The Independent , Oct 
9; and most of them are designed for the 
Portland system of teaching. This system is 
based on a belief that there is no average 
child, and that individual instruction is better 
than mass education. In the Portland schools 
there are eighteen ungraded rooms for pupils 
who work either too slowly or too rapidly for 
the regular grades. Fifteen pupils is the limit 
for. each of these rooms, and progress is in- 
dividual. There are also rooms for pupils who 
are too slow even for the ungraded rooms. 
Another feature of the Portland system is that 
teachers are promoted with pupils, so that one 
instructor carries the same children thru sev- 
eral grades. The National Education Associ- 
ation has recommended the Portland plan as 
a model. 

Philippine Islands 

The Department of Public Instruction of 
the Philippine Islands in October issued a re- 
port covering school work for 1915. The num- 
ber of schools in operation was 4386, and the 
total enrollment reached 621,030, with 488 
American teachers and 10,214 Filipinos. Phys- 
ical training was provided in addition to the 
ordinary academic course. Industrial instruc- 
tion was given for the purpose of improving 
the conditions of the people and their standard 
of living. Vocational teaching included a 
farming course, and there were agricultural 
schools in session thruout the year, the 
largest being in Central Luzon. There 
were also nautical, commerce, household in- 
dustries, and domestic science schools. An 
exhibit of the Philippine public schools was 
made at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, in which the various activities of the 
schools were shown and recognized by the 
award of 75 prizes. 

Turkey 

James L. Barton, sec. of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, forwarded, Apr 12, to the State De- 
partment in Washington a comprehensive ac- 
count of the American institutions of higher 
learning established by Americans in Turkey 
during the past sixty years. The statement 
concerned itself largely with the different 
corporations formed under the laws of vari- 
ous States of the Union. It enumerated 
twenty-two such organizations which repre- 
sented an investment of American money of 
some $40,000,000 and which hold real estate, 
buildings, and equipment to the value of over 
$8,000,000. Existence of these colleges, hos- 
pitals, and other charitable institutions was 
called to the attention of the State Depart- 
ment in order that adequate measures might 
be taken for their protection. 

— Lunches for school children 

In 1907 the New York public was aroused 
by statements that thousands of children went 
to school every day suffering from lack of 
food. As a result there was organized a 
School Lunch Committee to provide nourish- 
ing lunches on a self-supporting basis to all 
children, the special observation of children 
whose physical condition gave evidence of 
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lack of proper nourishment, and the formation 
of classes of mothers. This work was directed 
by Miss Alice Kittredge. In half a dozen 
schools hot lunches were sold at approxi- 
mate cost, each portion of food costing one 
cent Mrs. Elizabeth Millbank Anderson's 
gift of more than $500,000 to the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor was of tremendous assistance in 
extending the work of the School Lunch Com- 
mittee. During the last term nearly 1,250,000 
portions of food were sold, for which the 
children themselves paid more than twelve 
thousand dollars. A deficit of about 1-3 cent 
per portion was paid from Mrs. Anderson’s 
gift. The school food was submitted to a 
chemical and a bacteriological test, and an 
inquiry into its nourishment value. The co- 
operation of the New York Health Depart- 
ment was obtained. 

EFFICIENCY 

By a unanimous vote, the Labor Committee 
of the House, Mar 23, agreed to report favor- 
ably the Tavenner bill prohibiting the inaugu- 
ration of so-called scientific management in all 
government works. The measure provides as 
follows : 

"That it shall be unlawful for any officer, manager, 
superintendent, foreman, or other person having charge 
of the work of any employee 01 the United States 
government to make or cause to be made with a stop 
watch or other time-measuring device a time study 
of any job of any such employee between the starting 
and completion thereof, or of the movements of any 
such employee while engaged upon such work. No 
premiums or bonus or cash reward shall be paid to 
any employee in addition to his regular wages, except 
for suggestions resulting in improvement or economy 
in operation of any government plant. 

“Sec. 2 . That any violations of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $500 or by im- 
prisonment of not more than six months, at the dis- 
cretion of the court/’ * 


By a vote of 115 to 97 the House, June 22, 
adopted the Tavenner amendment to the For- 
tification bill. Later the bill as amended was 
adopted by the House and sent over to the 
Senate. The Tavenner amendment would 
complete the prohibition of the adoption of 
scientific management methods in all govern- 
ment works. An amendment to allow the 
laborers in the Watertown Arsenal to vote on 
the question was defeated by a vote of 95 
to 91. 

A separate bill had been prepared on the sub- 
ject of scientific shop management and was 
pending before the Labor Committee of the 
House. That committee had held hearings on 
the measure and was about ready to report 
it favorably to the House, an overwhelming 
majority being in favor of it. At the last 
moment, however, it was discovered that it 
would be almost impossible to get the bill in 
such a place on the House calendar as to 
insure action on it at this session. For this 
reason the labor representatives insisted upon 
attaching it as a rider to the fortifications 
bill. 

A protest against the adoption of the Taven- 
ner bill so-called was circulated, June 22, by 
an organization known as the “Committee of 


Ten/’ representing some of the largest com- 
mercial firms of the country in the hope that 
this legislation could be prevented by the 
Senate. The protest stated: 

To forbid the use of scientific management in gov- 
ernment workshops would in effect compel the gov- 
ernment to use inferior, not the best, methods, and to 
tax the people for the resulting inefficiency and waste. 
It would mean also that employees in government 
workshops shall be denied the opportunity, open to 
others, to improve the standard of their efficiency and 
skill, and thereby to augment their earnings. The 
testimony of army officers of high rank concerning 
the results in government workshops where the new 
system has been tested, confirmed by the testimony 
of many of the workmen concerned, is conclusive 
against this proposition. 

To forbid the government by law to purchase ma- 
terials made in establishments where scientific man- 
agement is used would compel the government to 
use material made in the least progressive and efficient 
plants, often, if not always, at higher cost. It would 
tend to discourage instead of to encourage American 
manufacturers in preparing to meet the competition 
of other countries by availing of the most modern 
and most effective means for increasing production, 
for decreasing costs, and for promoting the welfare 
and earning power of their employees. 

Legislation by Congress, designed to curtail effi- 
ciency by prescribing the methods and details of in- 
dustrial management is inexpedient and improper. 
Such matters may better be left to individual control 
by the parties concerned. 

EGYPT 

See 

Arc h aeolog y — Eg y pt 

EIGHT HOUR DAY 

An active campaign for an eight-hour work- 
ing clay in the United States was opened Feb 
13 at the Labor Forum in New York City. 


Between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 wage earn- 
ers of the 30,000,000 engaged in gainful occu- 
pations in the United States worked eight 
hours a day, according to a statement made 
in Aug by John B. Andrews, sec. of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, New 
York City. 


Science for Nov 24 prints a paper read be- 
fore the Section on Industrial Hygiene of the 
American Public Health Association, Cincin- 
nati, Oct 25, on the eight-hour day from a 
physiological point of view. The physiologi- 
cal effects of work and its economic and social 
features should determine the duration of 
daily labor. The former aspect is first con- 
sidered. If the chemical changes in the tissues 
induced by work have gone too far, or if rest 
has been unduly curtailed, fatigue passes over 
into a pathological state which is known as 
exhaustion and is far less easily recovered 
from. Not only is the power of achievement 
then further diminished, but susceptibility to 
specific disease is increased. Intemperance is 
one of the common results of bodily exhaus- 
tion. A residium of the fatigue of one day is 
carried over to the next, and from day to day 
there is a cumulative, even if slight, dimintta- 
tion of physiological powers. 

A working day without rest periods u often 
as injurious as a long. day. The introduction 
of periods of rest while a laboratory experi- 
ment with a muscle is in progress diminishes 
the fatigue of the moment, aids recuperation, 
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and delays the oncoming of exhaustion. Thus 
intermittent work is often found to be more 
effective than steady work. 

The economic argument that a long working 
day is necessary to industry can be met by 
pointing to the effects of shortening the work- 
ing period on the quantity and quality of out- 
put in manufacture. These effects are so uni- 
form that it may be stated as a general law 
that upon reduction of the daily hours of labor 
the average quantity of the output of the in- 
dividual worker undergoes a preliminary de- 
crease, then a return to the original amount, 
and finally a permanent increase. This aug- 
mentation of output occurs not only with a 
reduction to ten, but even to 8 hours. A re- 
duction in the Zeiss Optical Works in Jena 
from 9 to 8 hours showed an average increase 
in output of about 3 per cent. A steel works 
in England turned out the same amount in 8 
hours as in 9. Coal output in Illinois increased 
16 per cent, after a reduction from 10 to 8 
hours. In the building of the Louisiana and 
Connecticut it was found that the average pro- 
duction of a man per hour on the Connecticut 
(8-hour system) exceeded 24.28 per cent, the 
average production per man per hour on the 
Louisiana (io-hour system). 

. Greater output does not mean greater fa- 
tigue. The day’s fatigue is a sequel not simply 
of the amount of energy directly transformed 
in producing the material output. It is de- 
rived also from other sources— from the con- 
tinuance of one bodily position, perhaps a 
strained position, from the noise and gross 
vibration of machinery, from strained attention, 
from all those minor factors which Prof. Abbe 
has grouped^ together as sources of his well- 
named “passive fatigue.” A shorter day elim- 
inates these by so much and at its end leaves 
the worker so much better off than his longer- 
laboring fellow. 

See also 

Railroads — Eight hoxjr day 

“EITEL FRIEDRICH/’ Internment of the 

Four sailors who broke their parole and 
escaped from the two German auxiliary cruis- 
ers interned at Newport News, Va., were cap- 
tured at Dover, Del., Jan 14. 

“ELBING” (cruiser) 

The German cruiser Blbing displaced 5000 tons 
and had a crew of 450. She was damaged in a 
collision with another German war vessel and was 
blown up by the crew. 

ELDRIDGE, Rear-Adm, Charles Henry 

Rear-Adm, Charles Henry Eldridge, U. S. 
N., retired, died at Norfolk, Va., July 16, aged 
75 years. 

ELECTIONS 

See 

Corrupt practices bill 
United States— Congress— House 
United States— Congress— Senate 
United States— President 

See also for names of governors elected 
under names of states . 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
— Manufactures of 

Value of electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies manufactured in the United States 
more than doubled in the five years from 1909 
to 1914. Statistics of the 1914 census of manu- 
factures issued, Oct 3, by the Census Bureau 
show the value of those products to have been 
$ 33 5* 1 70,000 in 1914. 

“ELEKTRA,” Destruction of the 

The Austro-Hungarian hospital ship Elektra 
was torpedoed on Mar 18 in the Adriatic Sea 
by an Entente allied submarine, hccording to 
German reports. The steamer stranded. One 
sailor was drowned and two Red Cross nurses 
were badly injured. 

The Austro-Hungarian Red Cross protested 
through the International Red Cross. 

EL PASO JAIL 

See 

Explosions 

ELECTION FRAUDS 

See 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

ELEPHANT BUTTE DAM 

Work was completed at Elephant Butte, 
N. M., May 13, on the Elephant Butte dam, 
a United States reclamation service proiect 
which by damming the Rio Grande river 
forms what is said to be the greatest storage 
reservoir in the world. Construction began 
five years before. The reservoir feeds an 
irrigation system watering 185,000 acres of 
land in New Mexico, Texas and Mexico. 
The dam blocks a canyon of the Rio Grande 
120 miles north of El Paso. It stores the 
entire flow and flood of the river. The reser- 
voir holds 115,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. 
The dam stands 318 feet high and is 1674 
feet long. It provides a roadway across the 
canyon 16 feet wide and at its base is 235 feet 
thick. 

Territory to be irrigated by the reservoir 
lies in four valleys. For each of these a diver- 
sion dam and main canals were being con- 
structed. Twenty-five thousand acres of the 
land is on the Mexico side of the river near 
Juarez. More than half of it is virgin with 
a small acreage owned by the government. 

< The government before beginning construc- 
tion of the dam laid out a town equipped with 
modern conveniences, housing at times as 
many as four thousand persons whose govern- 
ment was entirely under the jurisdiction of 
the engineers. A railway was constructed 
through 13 miles of rough country connect 
the camp with a main line railroad. 


The Elephant Butte dam, completed recently 
at a cost of $5,000,000 and intended to im- 
pound the largest artificially retained body of 
water in the world, was dedicated at Elephant 
Butte, N. M., Oct 19, with A. A. Jones of 
New Mexico, personal representative of Presi- 
dent Wilson, officiating. 

ELEVATORS 

The Court of Common Pleas of Ohio 
handed down a decision in October in the case 
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of F. R. vs. the Standard Accident Insurance 
Co., that a hand hoist or lift, erected for the 
sole purpose of carrying the millwright who 
had charge of the machinery in a grain eleva- 
tor, is not a passenger elevator. 

ELIZABETH, Queen of Rumania 
See 

“Sylva, Carmen,” pseud. 

ELKUS, Abram I. 

The State Department inquired, Apr 27, of 
the Turkish government whether Abram I. 
Elkus, of New York, would be acceptable as 
Ambassador to succeed Henry Morgenthau. 

President Wilson, July 18, sent the nomina- 
tion of Abram I. Elkus, as ambassador to 
Turkey, to the Senate. 

See also 

Morgenthau, Henry 

ELLERMAN LINE 

See 

Wilson-Ellerman line 

ELLIS, Edward Sylvester 
Edward Sylvester Ellis, writer of boys' 
stories, died at Cliff Island, Me., June 20, aged 
7 6 years. 

EMBARGO 

The Board of Trade Journal (London), 
May 20, gives information regarding restric- 
tions of imports and exports by various coun- 
tries, both belligerent and neutral. Summaries 
are given of legislative enactments and recent 
decrees issued which have an important bear- 
ing upon all business. 

The Department of Commerce was in- 
formed, Aug 3, that additional embargoes had 
been put into force by the Swiss Government, 
July 28. The embargo list will be found in 
the New York Journal of Commerce , Aug 4. 


An abstract of recent decrees of European 
nations prohibiting the export of certain ar- 
ticles will be found in the New York Journal 
of Commerce for Aug 4. 

A list of additions to their embargo lists 
made by Denmark, France and Spain will be 
found in the New York Journal of Commerce 
for Sept 12. An additional list issued by 
France, Sept 16, will be found in the same 
paper, Sept 22. 

See also subhead Embargo under names of 
countries 

“EMDEN,” Destruction of the 
Lieut. Fikentscher of the German raider 
Em den, which was destroyed by the Australian 
cruiser Sydney at Cocos Islands in 1914, made 
his escape in April from Malta, where he was 
taken as a prisoner by the British, but was 
later detained at Syracuse by the Italian au- 
thorities. He maintained that as Germany was 
not at war with Italy the Italian authorities 
could not surrender him to the British. 

EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 
The gift of a quarter of a million dollars 
by Mrs. Russell Sage to the Emma Willard 
School in Troy was announced in Mar. The 


money was to found a department of domestic 
and industrial art to be known as the Russell 
Sage School of Practical Art. The new de- 
partment will occupy the buildings vacated by 
the school on the completion of new buildings 
made possible by a gift of $1,000,000 from 
Mrs. Sage in 1907. 

EMMOTT, George Henry 

Prof. George Henry Emmott, dean of the 
law faculty of the University of Liverpool, 
died in Liverpool, Mar 11, aged 60 years. 

EMPHYSEMA 

A case of emphysema, a rare disease which 
kills by strangulation, since the patient can 
inhale but not exhale, was treated in Septem- 
ber in the Washington Heights Hospital, New 
York City. Two immediate incisions were 
made in the patient’s chest to allow the escape 
of the air which was being forced into the 
tissues, causing a swelling of the whole body 
and threatening death. 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY 

See 

Workmen’s compensation 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Public 

Expansion of the government’s public em- 
ployment service by creation of a separate 
bureau of employment within the department 
of labor was the chief recommendation of Sec. 
Wilson's annual report, made public at Wash- 
ington Dec 7* The work, it was declared, had 
outgrown the facilities of the bureau of im- 
migration, from where it had been directed. 
Beginning in a small way in 1907, it had come 
to cover the country thru the post office and 
other departments. The assistance of the 
post office department, Sec. Wilson said, 
had been particularly helpful. Some 60,000 
post offices were distributing blanks which the 
seeker of a job may fill out and send thru the 
mails free of postage. When applications of 
employers and employees in the same neigh- 
borhood enter the same post office the post- 
master brings them together without forward- 
ing the applications. 

One feature of the employment work em- 
phasized in the report was the Department of 
Labor's co-operation with state and city pub- 
lic employment work, the department’s aim 
being to make the 'work “so extensive as to 
comprise the whole country geographically and 
to embrace all its industries, yet so intensive 
as to discover every opportunity for work, 
however obscure, and to reach with a helping 
hand every wage-earner needing employment 
or wanting better employment” 

ENAMELS 

See 

Fine arts— Morgan collections 
“ENGLISHMAN” Case 

The British steamer Englishman was sunk 
Mar 24, with the loss of 10 lives. There were 
several Americans on board, of whom 1 was 
reported lost. Ambassador Gerard was in- 
structed on Mar 28 to ascertain if a German 
submarine was responsible. 
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Germany's reply to the inquiries of the 
American government regarding the sinking 
of five steamers was made public Apr 13. 
Regarding the Englishman it declared that: 

“This steamer on Mar 24 was called upon to halt 
by a German submarine through two warning shots 
about twenty sea miles west of Islay (Hebrides). The 
vessel proceeded, however, without heeding the warn- 
ing, and was therefore forced by the submarine by 
artillery fire to halt after an extended chase, where- 
upon she lowered boats without further orders. After 
the German commandant had convinced himself that 
the crew had taken to the boats and rowed from the 
ship he sank the steamer.” 

ENNEKING, John Joseph 

John J. Enneking, the landscape painter, died 
in Boston, Nov 17, in his seventy-eighth year. 

ENO, Amos F. 

Heirs of Amos F. Eno succeeded, July I9> 
in breaking the will of June, 1915* in which he 
bequeathed $4,000,000 of his $12,000,000 estate 
to Columbia University. A jury before Sur- 
rogate Cohalan in New York Ciiv ruled that 
Mr. Eno was mentally incompetent when the 
will was signed and if the verdict should be 
upheld, the entire residuary estate would pass 
to Gifford and Amos Pinchot, William P. Eno, 
Lady Antoinette Johnstone, Professor Henry 
Lane Eno, Mrs. Antoinette E. Wood, Miss 
Mary P. Eno, and Mrs. Florence C. Graves. 

Chief counsel for the contestants said that 
several institutions named in the will of 1915 
would still receive their bequests if the will 
were set aside. These institutions were the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of 
Natural History, and the Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, which received 
$250,000 each, and the New York Public Li- 
brary, to which $50,000 was given. 

The principal beneficiaries of the prior will 
were: Prof. Henry Lane Eno, $2,600,000; 
Amos R. Eno, $1,000,000; William P. Eno, 
$600,000; the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, $2,000,000; and the Pinchot 
brothers and their sister, Lady Johnstone, who 
will receive more than $1,000,000 each. Notice 
of appeal was filed in New York City, Sept 
12 by the executors. 

EPIDEMICS 

See 

Influenza 

EPILEPSY 

The discovery of a germ which, he asserted, 
causes epilepsy was announced, Mar 23, by 
Dr. Charles A. L, Reed, of Cincinnati, in an 
address before the Medical Society of the 
Missouri Valley. The germ was called the 
bacillus epilepticus, and the speaker asserted 
that, like the germ of lockjaw, it probably 
exists in the soil and enters the body through 
the stomach and intestines, where it continues 
to live. Dr. Reed asserted that clogging of 
the alimentary canal, always present in epi- 
leptic cases, forced the germ from the in- 
testines into the blood, where it was also self- 
perpetuating. “When this germ is taken from 
the blood of epileptics and injected into the 
veins of rabbits/' he said, “it causes them to 
have epilepsy, generally in fatal form. Rab- 
bits fed on food contaminated with the germ 


develop epilepsy." Dr. Reed said there was 
abundant evidence tending to show that the 
disease often has been communicated from 
one person to another. 

ETHICS 

See 

Children — Moral Code Prize 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Home rule for the Church of England, in 
distinction from State control of the legisla- 
tion of the Convocation of Canterbury, and 
yet the acknowledgment of the State’s power 
of veto, were the chief joints in the report of 
the committee appointed in 1913 by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York to consider 
problems of church reform, and made public 
early in July. 

The committee proposed that its recom- 
mendations should be effected through the 
establishment of a Church Council, consisting 
of three houses — bishops, clergy, and laity. In 
the house of clergy the parochial clergy would 
have a majority, while for the house of laity 
a system of representation was suggested 
with special measures for insuring that “not 
less than 5 per cent." of its members should 
be drawn from the working classes, and that 
there should be an infusion of university 
teachers and students. 


In preparation for the Triennial General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church, to be 
held in St. Louis, Oct 11, reports were made 
during September by various committees. The 
joint commission to consider the establishment 
of a negro episcopate, separate in jurisdiction, 
failed to reach an agreement 

The commission of seven bishops, seven 
pastors, and seven laymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church appointed to revise the 
ritual of the Church, reported, Sept 4, that 
they would recommend the elimination of the 
word “obey" from the marriage service. The 
giving away of the bride and the phrase, 
“.with all my worldly goods I thee endow/’ 
would also be omitted. A minority report 
favored omitting the words “as Isaac and 
Rebecca lived faithfully together,” and also 
the statement that marriage “is commended 
of St. Paul to be honorable among all men,” 
and the words that marriage was “instituted 
in the time of man’s innocency." 

Radical changes were proposed in the burial 
and baptismal services and in the arrange- 
ments of various prayers and songs. 

The Commandments would be abbreviated. 
The Third Commandment will read: “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain " The fourth, “Remember that thou 
shalt keep holy the Sabbath day” The fifth, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother." The 
Ninth “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
The Tenth, “Thou shalt not covet anything 
that is thy neighbor’s.” 

The commission on marriage and divorce 
recommended, Sept 13, the adoption of a new 
canon, absolutely prohibiting marriage be- 
tween persons either of whom has a husband 
or wife living, and who has been divorced for 
any cause arising after marriage. This will 
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not affect cases where the marriage relation 
is- annulled by the courts for causes arising 
before the marriage. 

The special commission on prayer book re- 
vision recommended, Sept 18, that the church 
cease to pray for Jews and Turks, as the 
existing rubric demanded, adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring prayers for the dead, and rec- 
ommended that the service for the burial of 
the dead be rewritten, omitting much that is 
grewsome. 

See also 

Burleson., Bp. Hugh Latimer 
— General conference 

The Protestant Episcopal General Confer- 
ence opened its sessions at St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct ii, by re-electing Dr. Alexander Mann of 
Boston, president. 

A Church law which would make it impossi- 
ble for a person divorced for any cause arising 
after marriage to be married again by an 
Episcopal clergyman was recommended, Oct 
12, by the joint commission on legislation on 
matters relating to holy matrimony. After 
several vain efforts to bring the matter to a 
vote, discussion was postponed. The proposed 
change was rejected, Oct 14, bv the House 
of Deputies because of non-concurrence of the 
clerical and lay delegates. The delegates voted 
by diocese. The clerical delegates approved 
the proposed cannon by a vote of 40^2 to 24^, 
the lay delegates rejected it by a vote of 29 
affirmative to 3234 negative. 

All proposed changes in the marriage cere- 
mony, the catechism, and the institution of 
clergymen were referred back by the House 
of Deputies, Oct 16, to the commission on 
prayer book. The question cannot be brought 
before a general convention again for three 
years. 

The church adopted a new hymnal, Oct 16, 
from which many of the hymns which were 
not considered in consonance with the spirit 
of the age were dropped. The use of the ne.w 
hymnal was permissive. 

Changes in the hymnal recommended were: 
The elimination of the “Amen” at the conclu- 
sion of all hymns save those of direct prayer 
or praise; the elimination of more than 200 
hymns seldom used and the addition of 126 
new hymns, most of them bv American au- 
thors, and the substitution of the word 
“Jesus” for the old form “Jesu.” The pro- 
posed hymnal would contain only 550 of the 
079 hymns now included* 

The Right Rev. William Lawrence, Bishop 
of Massachusetts, reported to the joint ses- 
sion of the Bishops and Deputies, Oct 16, 
that two-thirds of the $5,000,000 necessary 
to create a pension fund for the aged clergy 
had been raised. Under the provisions of 
the plan each retired clergyman would receive 
$600 a year. After the requisite $5,000,000 had 
been obtained, each parish was to add *j l /% 
per cent, of the salary of the clergy. All must 
be subscribed by Mar i, 1917, for if it were 
not, the pledges already given would be void. 

# The Deputies referred to the Board of Mis- 
sions the proposal to increase the pay of mis- 
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sionaries in the field, owing to the high cost 
of living. 

The Bishops recommended an amendment 
to the constitution which, if concurred in by 
the Deputies, would, in, 1919, give votes to 
suffragan Bishops. Under the existing ar- 
rangement the suffragans were permitted to sit 
in the House apd to speak, but had no fran- 
chise. 

The Bishops recommended also that a joint 
commission prepare an Italian Prayer Book. 
There had been many converts in the last few 
years among Italians who had come to this 
country, most of whom were at least nom- 
inally affiliated with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing sympa- 
thy for the Armenians who had suffered in 
the war at the hands of the Turks. 

The house of deputies voted, Oct 17, to 
eliminate the special prayers for the President 
of the United States from the morning and 
evening prayer service and to substitute for 
them a prayer for the safety and preservation 
of the nation. The same prayer will be used 
in both services. The house also voted, de- 
spite vigorous protests, to omit the words “the 
Governor of this state” from the evening 
prayer, it being argued that “all others in au- 
thority” included the governors. The change 
must he approved by the House of Bishops 
and by the next general convention before it 
could become effective. 

Skilful parliamentary maneuvering saved the 
resolution admitting women to membership in 
the House of Deputies from being killed by an 
adverse committee report. From the time of 
the Church's first convention, in Philadelphia 
in 1785, men only had been allowed to repre- 
sent dioceses on the floor. The commission to 
which the resolution, introduced by Robert H. 
Gardiner, of Maine, had been referred, re- 
ported the proposed change was inexpedient 
at this time. Mr. Gardiner, before the report 
was acted on, made a motion getting the ori- 
ginal resolution on the calendar, thus giving 
it a chance for discussion in the house. 

On Oct 17 the Right Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, Bishop of the Philippines; the Right 
Rev. William Lawrence, Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, and the Right Rev. Charles R. Anderson, 
Bishop of Chicago, were chosen to draft the 
pastoral letter for the year. 

The House of Deputies, Oct 18, adopted two 
of the 15 proposed new prayers for the Book 
of Common Prayer, all intended to bring the 
American communion in closer touch with the 
new conditions. It approved one prayer for 
state legislatures and another for courts and 
magistrates. 

The spirit of '76 was revived in a resolu- 
tion introduced by Roland S. Morris of Phila- 
delphia, substituting for the suggested prayer 
for the country the prayer offered by Wash- 
ington when the armies of the Revolution were 
disbanded, as follows: 

“I now make it my earnest prayer that God would 
keep the United State® in Hi® holy protections that 
he would incline the heart# of the citizens to cultivate 
a spirit of subordination and obedience to government; 
to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
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another, for their fellow citizens of the United States 
at large, and particularly for their brethren who have 
served m the field. And finally, that He would most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, 
to love mercy, and , to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humanity, and pacific temper of mind which 
were the characterization of the Divine Author of our 
blessed religion and without an humble imitation of 
whose example in these things we can never hope to 
be a happy nation.” 

A report favoring a permanent church pub- 
licity bureau was also adopted. It provided 
for a joint committee, composed of one 
Bishop, two presbyters, and three laymen, with 
power to fill vacancies and to associate with 
them others, as might be desirable. 

The House of Bishops recommended that 
the Ten Commandments be printed in the 
Prayer Book both in the abridged form as 
provided for in the revision, and in the ijorm 
in which they appear in the Old Testament, 
with the Rabbinical comment attached. 

The Bishops, following the report of the dep- 
uties’ committee, pronounced as inexpedient 
the proposal of Robert H. Gardiner, of Maine, 
to admit women as lay deputies to the General 
Convention. 

The bishops declined to grant the request of 
Bishop Roots of Hankow that he have women 
as members of his council. His fellow Bishops 
did not consider it wise to appoint women to 
official positions, but suggested, however, that 
he might have a consulting council of women. 

The convention also went on record as 
favoring movements looking toward prison re- 
form. 

Militarist clashed with pacifist in a debate 
on prayer in the House of Deputies Oct ip. 
The issue, which arose over the proposal of 
the commission on the enrichment of the Book 
of Common Prayer to add prayers for the 
army and navy, divided the body into two 
factions. The prayer on which most of the 
discussion was based, which was finally 
adopted, was recommended by the commission. 
It asked the “Lord, God of Hosts ... to 
strengthen and protect < the soldiers of our 
country, support them in the day of battle, 
and in time of peace keep them safe from 
evil.” It also pleaded that “in all things they 
may serve without reproach.” A similar 
prayer suggested by the commission for the 
navy also was adopted. 

One faction, led by the Rev. John Howard 
Melish of Brooklyn, held that any war is un- 
christian and that no soldier can serve without 
reproach. The other, of which the Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks of New York was spokesman, altho 
not championing war, argued that it is the 
duty of the church to pray for those men who 
forsake civil pursuits in which the remunera- 
tion might be greater for The service of their 
country. As a result of the debate the prayers 
recommended by the commission for the army 
and navy, together with a substitute offered 
by Dr. Melish, were recommitted to the com- 
mission, and when, after reconsideration, it re- 
ported inability to change its first recom- 
mendations. the prayers for the army and navy 
recommended were adopted. If approved by 
the House of Bishops, the prayers will be in 
tentative use during the next three years, and 


will be acted on finally at the next General 
Convention. 

The commission reported that the prayer 
uttered by George Washington when he laid 
down the supreme command of the Federal 
armies could not, in its judgment, be substi- 
tuted for the prayer for our country recom- 
mended by the commission. 

A resolution was . adopted, Oct 21, by the 
House of Deputies directing the Church Social 
Service Commission to arrange conditions to 
create a nation board of censors for motion 
pictures. 

That the fight within the church for the 
prohibition of the remarriage by its clergy- 
men of divorced persons was not ended when 
the House of Deputies recently rejected the 
proposal was evidenced in a resolution intro- 
duced by the Rev. Leighton Parks of New 
York and referred to the commission on holy 
matrimony. This proposed a canonical amend- 
ment which would forbid clergymen perform- 
ing such ceremonies and was in a new form 
the rejected proposal with its reference to the 
commission on holy matrimony. Leaders of 
the convention asserted it was certain to be- 
come one of the paramount issues in the 1919 
General Convention. 

Anouncement was made from the House of 
Bishops that among those elected to the Board 
of Missions were Bishop Alfred Harding of 
Washington, D. C., and the Rev. Dr. W. T. 
Manning of New York, who were among five 
members of the board to resign in 1915. 
These resignations were due to the sending over 
their protests of representatives of Panama in 
Feb, 1916, to confer with the representatives 
of Protestant missionary boards on the gen- 
eral subject of missions in Latin America. 

Detroit, Mich., was finally chosen as the 
place for the next general convention, when 
the House of Deputies, Oct 21, concurred with 
the House of Bishops in its selection. The 
convention was scheduled to be held in Oct, 
1919. 

Establishment of an international court 
having _ jurisdiction over all nations of the 
world, in the same way that the United States 
Supreme Court has jurisdiction over all of 
the States of the Union, was suggested to the 
House of Deputies. The report was presented 
by the Commission on Minimizing War and 
was placed on the calendar. 

Efforts to change the name of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church had been abandoned in the 
convention, leaders of the wing of the church 
advocating the change announced Oct 22. This 
followed the action of the House of Deputies 
of the convention the day before in adopting 
without debate a title page for a new hymnal 
which reaffirmed the existing name of the 
church. 

The House of Deputies, Oct 23, adopted 
without opposition a resolution that Jews who 
have accepted Jesus Christ as the Messiah and 
have become communicants of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church may retain, if they desire, 
the Jewish national and racial customs and 
feasts. 
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Efforts to have women permitted to sit as 
delegates in the House of Deputies of the 
General Convention were abandoned, when on 
the heels of a rejection at the hands of the 
House of Bishops a lower house committee 
adversely reported the proposal. 

The House of Deputies refused, by diocesan 
vote, to adopt the recommendation of a spe- 
cial committee proposing the present system of 
equal diocesan representation in the House of 
Deputies to be changed to one of propor- 
tionate representation. Several hours of de- 
bate preceded the vote, which in the clerical 
order was 56 to 12, with five dioceses divided, 
and in the lay order, 49 to 10 l / 2i with four 
dioceses divided. 

The lower house refused to confer with the 
House of Bishops in its action giving a seat 
and vote in the upper house to suffragan Bi- 
shops. Concurrent action was necessary. At 
the time of writing suffragans had a seat but 
no vote. However, the lower house adopted 
a resolution providing for a constitutional 
amendment allowing suffragans to substitute 
in- the event of the death or disability of the 
Bishop. 

The House of Bishops rejected a proposal to 
open their sessions, which had been held be- 
hind closed doors since the first triennial con- 
vention in 1789, to the press and public. 

For the first time in the history of the 
church, according to well informed leaders, 
a stand on the liquor traffic was taken Oct 24. 
A resolution adopted by the House of Depu- 
ties placed the church on record as favoring 
“such action in our legislative assemblies as 
will preserve the interests of temperance and 
the repression of the liquor traffic. The action 
was an outgrowth of a memorial asking the 
convention to record itself as favoring nation- 
wide prohibition, submitted by the Church 
Temperance Society thru Francis Lynde Stet- 
son of New York. 

A report showing that the Church had more 
than 1,080,000 communicants and 5700 clergy- 
men was presented to the House of Deputies 
by the committee on the staff of the Church. 
The report also showed that about 1000 of 
the clergy were not engaged in parochial work, 
and that there were about 53,000 school officers 
and teachers under the Church, with approxi- 
mately 460,000 pupils. 

Baptisms had increased by about 12,000 and 
confirmations by about 14,000 over the preced- 
ing triennium. Parishes and missions num- 
bered 8341, and the total number of church 
buildings was 7310. The Church controlled 
endowments aggregating $55,000,000, and many 
educational and charitable institutions, and had 
an average income of more than $20,000,000 a 
year. Endowments for the support of churches 
for the triennium totalled $19,078,112, against 
$14,320,147 in 1913. Endowments for the sup- 
port of bishops totalled $4,491,037, against $4,- 
626,884 given in the previous three years. Con- 
tributions for the aid of the infirm clergy came 
to $3*295,052, and for other purposes endow- 
ments totalling $28,063,411 were given. Sit- 
tings in the churches in the triennium just 
ended totalled 1,504,890, an increase of 194,672 


over the triennium ending in 1913. Church 
hospitals accounted for in the report numbered 
I35 ; against 79 in 1913, Homes for the aged 
or indigent numbered 77, an increase of one. 

The report outlined the work done in the 
missionary field. It added that there were 
24 theological institutions, 24 collegiate institu- 
tions and 128 academies under the control of 
the church. 


The missionary canon of the church was 
amended, after a prolonged debate in the 
House of Deputies, to transfer much of the 
responsibility of the Board of Missions to 
the General Convention. If the House of 
Bishops should concur the General Convention 
hereafter would determine the amount of 
money to be raised by the board, the method 
of raising it and the field of its work. Pre- 
viously the board had settled these questions 
itself. 


The House of Deputies, Oct 26, took a vote 
deferring further action on the Prayer Book 
until the triennial convention of 1919. The 
report of progress made by the House of 
Bishops indicated that fully three more weeks 
of consideration would be necessary. The 
Bishops had been considering the office of the 
Holy Communion, which they would call the 
Divine Liturgy. In their unfinished report they 
favored the adoption of a prayer for the dead, 
as did the deputies. 

The House of Deputies adopted a resolu- 
tion which, if concurred in by the upper 
house, pointed to the solution of the racial 
episcopate problem. The Southern delegates 
did not wish to have negro bishops who would 
preside over a See in the event of the death 
of the bishop of the white race. The resolu- 
tion provided for an amendment to the con- 
stitution under which provincial bishops might 
elect suffragan bishops for any diocese of the 
province who had jurisdiction over a particu- 
lar race. 


An evidence of the American spirit which 
ruled this convention appeared in the vote of 
the deputies to adopt as part of the services 
of the church a prayer based on portions of 
Washington's farewell address to his army. 
It was to follow the prayer for “our coun- 
try" and might be used at the discretion of 
the clergy. 

The House of Bishops, according to the 
report, officially rejected the recommendation 
of the commission that five of the Ten Com- 
mandments, as read in the communion ser- 
vice, be shortened by the elimination of the 
reasons. It was reported also that the House 
of Bishops still had under consideration the 
question of the reservation of the sacrament, 
provided for in the report of the commission. 

Such a proposal was a new one for the 
Episcopal service and caused much debate 
between the members of the various wings of 
the church. 


Another change approved was m the title 
of The Order for the Holy Communion." 
This would change the name to the divine 
liturgy and substitute holy eucharist for the 
expression holy communion, these terms being 
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deemed more modern and more in accord with 
the thought of advanced churchmen. 

Unction, expected to be one of the most 
debated problems developed at this session, 
would not be ruled on until the next general 
convention. 

The pastoral letter of the 108 bishops of 
the church to its communicants was read, Oct 
27, at the final joint session of the convention. 
Unlike most previous pastoral letters, it dealt 
with secular rather than ecclesiastical affairs. 
It reviewed conditions in the United States, 
in Europe and in the Orient, and pointed out 
to this country the threat that lingers in a 
nationalism which assumes the "ugly role of 
group selfishness or false patriotism.” 

All the parts of the report of the joint com- 
mission of the revision and enrichment of the 
prayer book which had not been discussed 
during the convention in both houses of the 
convention were sent back to the commission 
to be reported again at the next convention. 

The Hpuse of Bishops notified the House 
of Deputies at the final session that it agreed 
with the lowen house in practically all of the 
changes adopted in the morning and evening 
prayer and in the psalter. 

The House of Bishops issued a “notifica- 
tion” declaring that “all Christians are under 
a common obligation conscientiously to scru- 
tinize the sources of their incomes and to give 
moral support to every just effort to secure 
better conditions and regular employment for 
all wage-earners.” 

The bishops did not concur in the plan for 
the election of suffragan racial bishops by the 
provincial synods, as adopted by the House 
of Deputies, and also failed to concur in the 
resolution calling for national moving-picture 
censorship. The censorship question was re- 
ferred to a special commission to report at 
Tie next general convention. 

ESSAD PACHA 

It was reported, Oct 6, that Essad Pacha, 
formerly provisional president of Albania, 
and at the time of writing leading, as a con- 
tingent of the Allied army, a regiment of his 
countrymen in his native Albania, had been 
sentenced to death by the Committee of Union 
and Progress, sitting in Constantinople, for 
having conspired with bands against Turkey 
and for having declared war. 

ESSEX, George Devereux de Vere Capell, 

Earl of 

The seventh Earl of Essex, who married 
Adela Beach Grant, of New York, as his 
second wife, died at Newmarket, Eng., Sept 
25, in his fifty-ninth year. 

ETHNOLOGY 

See 

Amazon River— Archaeology and eth- 
nology 
ETON 

The Rev. Cyril Argentine Alington, head- 
master of Shrewsbury School since 1908, was 
elected, July 17, headmaster of Eton. 
EUGENICS 

See 

Jukes family 


EUROPEAN WAR 
— Conferences 
See also 

Aeronautics — Dirigibles 
Allied Economic Conference 
Allied Labor Congress 
American Ambulance Hospital 
Armed merchantmen controversy 
Anzacs 
“Archibald” 

Art — Losses in European war 
Auge 

Australia — Army 

Blacklist 

Blockade 

Boche 

Boyau 

Bryan, William Jennings 
Business — European war effects 
Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer 
Clark, W. A., jr. 

Corporations 

Corporation s — War — Financing 
Commerce — European war effects 
Delmotte, Gen. Nicholas Victor 
Eddystone Ammunition Co. 

Embargo 

Fokker (aeroplane) 

Ford neutral peace conference 
Food and commodity prices and supply — 
Foreign 

Hearst, William Randolph 
Hodson, Brig.-Gen. George Benjamin 
Holland 

House, Col. Edward M. 

India 

Jewish war relief fund 
Liquid fire 
Mar mite 

Menges, Gen. von 
Mines (at sea) 

Na pooh 

New Zealand — Army 
Norway 

Oxford University 

Parcel post — Suspension of interna- 
tional service 
Pastini, Colonel 
Plotz, Harry, M.D. 

PoiLU 

Poland 

Polyvalent 

Postal Savings Banks — United States 

Red Cross Society 

Red Cross Society, American 

Roosevelt, Theodore 

Scandinavia 

Serrat, Gen. 

Socialistic Peace Conference 

South African Union 

Switzerland — Munitions 

Sweden 

Tacot 

“Tanks” 

Vatican 

War Relief Organizations 
War risk insurance 

Also under names of belligerent countries 
The Allied Powers signatory to the treaty 
guaranteeing the independence and neutrality 
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of Belgium decided to renew their agree- 
ment not to end hosilities until the political 
and economic independence of Belgium should 
be reestablished and the nation indemnified 
for the damages suffered. This decision was 
communicated to the Belgian Foreign Office 
Feb 14, by the ministers of the Entente Allies. 

The conference of the Entente Allies — the 
most important since the outbreak of the 
war — began Mar 27 in the great salon of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. The 
members were: 

Leon Bourgeois, Minister without portfolio; Pre- 
mier Briand (presiding) ; Admiral Lacaze, Minister 
of Marine, and General Joffre, all representing 
France; General Sir William Robertson, chief of 
the British Headquarters Staff; Premier Salandra, 
of Italy; Tomasso Tittoni, Italian Ambassador at 
Paris; Baron Sonnino, Italian Foreign Minister, and 
General Count Cadorna, chief of the Italian General 
Staff; General Castelnau; General Rachitch; L. 
Youvanoviteh; Dr. M. R. Vesnitcli, Serbian Minister 
of Finance; Premier Pachitch of Serbia; General 
Gilinsky, aid-de-camp to Emperor Nicholas; M. 
Iswolsky, Russian Ambassador to France; J. Chagas, 
former Portuguese Premier; K. Matsui, Japanese 
Ambassador to France; General Dallolio; Albert 
Thomas, French Secretary of State for Muni- 
tions; Jules Cambon, General Secretary to the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Charles de 
Broqueville, Belgian Premier and Minister of War; 
Baron Beyens, Belgian t Foreign Minister; General 
Wielemans. The British representatives were 
Premier Asquith; Sir Francis Bertie, British Am- 
bassador to France; Sir Edward Grey, the British 
Foreign Minister; David Lloyd George, British 
Minister of Munitions, and Fidld Marshal Earl 
Kitchener, British Sec. of State for War. 

The conference adopted resolutions affirm- 
ing unity of military, economic, and diplo- 
matic action looking to the accomplishment 
of their unshaken purpose to achieve victory 
for the common cause. Among the means de- 
cided upon to accomplish this end was the 
establishment of two permanent committees, 
one to “prevent the revictualing of the en- 
emy,” the other to check the rise of prices in 
their own territory by the equitable appor- 
tionment of marine freight charges. 


General Joffre, the French Commander in 
Chief, attended an important conference at 
the Foreign Office, London, June 9, with Paul 
Cambon, the French Ambassador ; Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, and the 
members of the War Council. 


The political and military leaders of France 
and Great Britain conferred at Bolougne Oct 
20, and discussed and settled various ques- 
tions arising from the joint action of the 
Entente Allies. Premiers Briand and Asquith 
headed the delegations. The French leaders 
present were; 

Finance Minister Ribot, General Joffre, Admiral 
Lacaze, Minister of Marine; General Roques, Minis- 
ter of War; M, Thomas, Minister of Munitions; and 
Leon Bourgeois and M. de Margerie, representing 
the French Foreign Office, and General Pclle, Chief 
of Staff to General Joffre. Besides Premier Asquith, 
Great Britain was represented by General Robert- 
son, Chief of Staff: General Haig, commander of the 
British armies in France; David Lloyd George, Min- 
ister of War; Arthur J, Balfour, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Viscount Grey, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Aristide Briand, the French Premier; Her- 
bert If* Asquith, Prime Minister of Great 


Britain; David Lloyd George, British^ Secre- 
tary for War, and other representatives of 
the Entente allied governments held a con- 
ference in Paris, Nov 15. 

— Contraband 

A British royal proclamation, issued Nov 
23, declared that thenceforth gold, silver anid 
paper money, securities, checks, drafts, letters 
of credit and any negotiable instruments or 
documents relating to the transfer of money, 
credits or securities would be treated as con- 
traband. 

—Cost 

The total cost of the war to all belligerents, 
as estimated July 1 by Jean Finot, French 
financial writer, will reach from $100,000,000,- 
000 to $120,000,000,000 if the struggle continues 
for three years. The Civil War in America, 
he pointed out, cost less than $8,000,000,000, 
and the Napoleonic wars, lasting over twenty 
years, and considered the most bloody in his- 
tory, only $15,000,000,000. 


Denmark conceived and carried out the 
timely idea of organizing a voluntary scientific 
society for the purpose of studying the effects 
of war, says the Saturday Evening Post , Dec 
2. This society reported that, in two years of 
fighting, 4,Doo,ooo soldiers were killed and 
almost 11,250,000 wounded, of whom nearly 
3,500,000 suffered permanent disability. Thus, 
from the point of view of economic effective- 
ness, the total loss is near 8,000,000. 

Italy 

The sum of $441,500,000 was, according to 
statistics made public early in Jan, the expense 
sustained by Italy for her army and navy 
from June 1 to Nov 30. Adding $120,000,000 
spent in May and Dec, the total cost of the 
war to Italy was more than $561,000,000, with- 
out including the expenses of the military 
preparations before the opening of hostilities. 
These expenses were covered by war loans 
and new taxes. Besides, economies were in- 
troduced in all departments except that of 
instruction, which in the five months of 1915 
spent over $3,000,000 more than in the same 
period in 1914. 

— Disease 

France 

Life in the trenches was healthier for 
French soldiers during the present war than 
in barracks according to official figures made 
public Feb 8. 

Measles, scarlatina, mumps, diphtheria and 
cerebro-spinal meningitis were more frequent 
in the army during 1911 than 1915. These 
diseases, together with typhoid and dysentery, 
averaged 7*xi per thousand men in 1911, as 
compared with 6.02 per thousand men in 19x5, 

Typhoid and dysentery in 1915 were some- 
what more prevalent, being, respectively, 44 
and 18 per thousand men, as compared with 
1.88 and ir, respectively, in 1911. The army 
mortality from typhoid in 1915 was Only 2.55, 
as compared with 12 for each one hundred 
cases of 1911, owing to improved methods of 
treatment. 
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— Finance 

The French Finance Minister stated, Sept 
II, that France, Russia and Italy would place 
their gold at the disposal of the Bank of 
England. The decision represented the plan 
to pool the gold held by the Allies as sug- 
gested soon after the war started. The gold 
loaned to England by the Allies would form 
a basis of credit for each country concerned 
— Losses 

Canada 

Canadian casualties reported to May 30 
were 20,0x0. This included 3464 killed in 
action, 1432 died of wounds, 346 died of sick- 
ness and 14,768 wounded. 

The average of Canadian casualties for the 
past six months was about on a par with the 
enlistment of recruits for overseas service, 
according to figures issued, Dec 4, by the 
War Department. For the six months from 
June to November casualties numbered 45,565, 
while the casualties since the active participa- 
tion of Canadian troops in the war were 65,680. 

France 

M. Longuet, a French Socialist Deputy, who 
addressed the Labor Conference in Bristol, 
Eng., Jan 27, said that 800,000 French soldiers 
had been killed, that 1,400,000 had been 
wounded, and that 300,000 had been taken 
prisoner. 

Tout Paris , combined blue book and direc- 
tory, gave in its 1916 edition, issued Feb 4 a 
list of 3084 Paris notables who “died for the 
country.” The honor . list included the names 
of 55 generals, 91 colonels and 155 lieutenant 
colonels. Among the professions the civil 
engineers had the largest number dead, total- 
ling 113. The lawyers came next, with no. 
Other professions listed were: — men of let- 
ters, 82; artists, 53; Catholic clergy, 28; 
Protestant clergy, 3 ; architects, 20 ; actors and 
singers, 18; physicians 13; diplomatic corps, 
8; sculptors, 10; composers and musicians, 4; 
the Institute of France, 1 ; judges, 1; in- 
spectors of finance, 7; notaries, 5, and brokers, 
2. The select clubs of all kinds in Paris lost 
a total of 336, including several titled persons. 

Germany 

Mr. Harold J. Tennant, Parliamentary Un- 
der Sec. for War, announced in the House of 
Commons, Jan 19, that the total German cas- 
ualties, as published in the Berlin casualty lists 
to date, totaled 2,535,768. Of this number, he 
said, 588,986 were killed. The War Under 
Sec. said the German wounded and .missing 
numbered 1,566,549, while 356,153 men had 
been taken prisoners. In addition, 24,080 Ger- 
mans had died from many causes. The figures 
embraced the entire German army. 


The number of German casualties in the 
war was placed by an official British estimate 
issued, May 10, at 2,822,079. The casualties 
in Apr alone amounted to 91,162. So far 
664,5*2 German soldiers had been killed in 
the war, according to the statement, which 
reads as follows : 

German casualties, exclusive of corrections, were 
reported during the month of Apr, 1916, as follows: 


Killed or died of wounds, 17,455; died of sickness, 
2395» prisoners, 1921; missing, 62x7; severely- 
wounded, I 4 » 557 J wounded, 4001; slightly wounded, 
38,997; wounded remaining with units, 5367. Total, 
91,162. 

These added to those reported in previous months, 
including corrections reported in Apr, 1916, bring 
the totals reported in German official lists since 
the beginning of the war to : Killed or died of 
wounds, 664,552; died of sickness, 41,325; prisoners, 
137,798; missing, 1 97,094; severely wounded, 385,- 
515; wounded, 254,627; slightly wounded, 1,023,212; 
wounded remaining with units, 117,956. Total, 2,- 
822,079. 

These figures include all German nationalities — 
Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons and Wurttembergers. 
They do not include naval or colonial troops. 

Confirmation of reports that the German 
casualty lists were so far in arrears that their 
total as issued from time to time was in no 
wise representative was declared by the Brit- 
ish to have been supplied May 23. 


Germany up to the end of May had lost 
2,924,586 soldiers, of whom 734,412 were 
killed, according to a British official tabulation 
of the German casualty lists given "Out June 
11. The compilation did not include German 
losses in naval engagements or in the fighting 
in the German colonies. The British official 
statement quoted the German official casualty 
lists for the months of May as placing the 
total German losses in killed, prisoners and 
wounded at 102,507 as follows: 

Dead 22,471 

Wounded 72,075 

Prisoners and 
missing 7, 961 


Total 102,507 

The German official lists of casualties up 

to the end of May give these totals: 

Dead 734,412 

Wounded 1,851,652 

Prisoners and 

missing 338,522 


Total 2,924,38 6 

German casualties from the beginning of the 
war. to the end of June, as computed from 
official German lists, are given as 3,012,637. 
They do not include naval casualties or cas- 
ualties of colonial troops. 

German casualties in the war during the 
month of Aug, according to a British compila- 
tion from the German casualty list, totalled 
240,900. This brought the German total since 
the beginning of the war, as compiled from 
the same sources, to 3,375>ooo. These figures 
include all the German nationalities, but do 
not include the naval and colonial casualties. 

Detailed figures for Aug, 1016: 

Killed 42,700] Wouncfed 153,500 

Prisoners 1,800 1 

Miissing} 42,900 [ Total ....... 240,900 

Period of war to end of Aug, 1916: 

Killed 832,000 1 Wounded ....2,144,000 

Prisoners ...... 165,000] *- 

Missing 234,000) Total 3,375 ,000 

Great Britain 

Casualty lists issued by the War Office 

showed that during June the British Army 
lost 423 officers killed, 1*032 wounded, and 64 
missing— a total of 1519. They showed for the 
first three weeks of July no8 killed, 2834 
wounded and 491 missing, a total of 4433. 
This made the aggregate loss of officers since 
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the beginning of the war 33,857, of which 
10,105 were killed, 21,290 wounded and 2462 
missing. 


German casualties since the beginning of 
the war, reported in German official lists, total 
3>755,693 officers and men, according to an 
official British compilation made public Nov 
10. Of this total, 910,234 were killed. The 
figures do not include casualties among the 
naval forces or the Colonial troops. 

Great Britain * 

British casualties in the battle of Loos, 
France, Sept 1915, totaled 2378 officers and 
57,288 men, according to an announcement 
made in the House of Commons Jan 5. 

A. table showing the killed, wounded and 
missing by officers and other ranks follows: 



Officers. 

Other ranks. 

Killed 


10,345 

Wounded 


38,095 

Hissing 1 


8,848 

Totals 


57, *88 


The figures were casualties on the western 
front from Sept 25 to Oct 8. 


Premier Asquith announced, Jan 28, that the 
total British casualties to Jan 9 in all fields of 
operation were 549,467. Of these, 24,122 were 
officers and 525,345 of other ranks. The killed 
include 7801 officers and 120,337 men. 

This statement indicated losses of 21,240 in 
the month from Dec 9 to Jan 9. In the pre- 
ceding month the casualties were 17,997. 

FLANDERS AND FRANCE 


Killed 

Wounded 

Hissing 

Total officers 

Officers. 

5,138 

and men, 400,510. 

Other ranks. 
82,130 
248,990 
52,344 

Killed 

Wounded 

Missitur ....... 

DARDANELLES 



26,455 

84,952 

10,901 

Total officers and men, 117,549/ 

Killed 

Wounded . . . , . 
Hissing 

OTHER FRONTS 

n,752 

15,195 

2,656 


British casualties published during the month 
of Jan totaled 1079 officers and 19,624 men. 


“Debrett's” for 1916, published Jan 15, con- 
tained the names of 800 titled persons killed 
in action or dead from wounds, and of more 
than 1000 still serving. An analysis of the list 
showed that it contained the names of one 
member of the royal family, six peers, sixteen 
baronets, six knights and seven members of 
Parliament, while no less than 164 companions, 
ninety-five sons of peers, eighty-two sons of 
baronets, and eighty-four sons of knights had 
fallen up to the date of compilation. Among 
them were the eldest son and two half-brothers 
of Lord Penrhyn, two sons of Lord Desbor- 
ough, two of Sir George Dashwood, Bt • two 
of Sir Henry Edward St. Lawrence Clarke, 
Bt; two of Sir Lulham Pound, two brothers 
of Sir Archibald Lucas-Tooth, Bt., and two 
sucessive heirs of the Earldom of Loudoun, 


while as many as three or four cadets of some 
families appeared in the list. 

The total number of new honors announced 
from Dec 6, 1914, to Dec 5, 1915* mainly, of 
course, in connection with the war, had mount- 
ed up to a total of over 1465 — an aggregate 
only once before exceeded, and that in 1901. 


The number of noncombatants killed by 
Great Britain's enemies since the beginning of 
the war aggregated 3X53, Premier Asquith 
stated, Mar 10. Forty-nine men, 39 women, 
and 39 children were killed in coast bom- 
bardments. One hundred and twenty-seven 
men, 92 women, and 57 children were killed 
in air raids. Approximately 2750 noncombat- 
ants lost their lives on board British mer- 
chant and fishing vessels between Aug 4, 
1914, and Mar 8, 1916, but the detailed figures 
were not available. 


Up to Mar 23 41,500 widows of British 
soldiers killed during the present war had 
reported to the Army Council, according to an 
announcement in the House of Commons by 
William H. Fisher, parliamentary secretary of 
the Local Government Board. In addition 
to these there were 8000 widows of sailors. 
This makes a total of 49,500 widows officially 
known. 


British casualties in Mar as compiled from 
the published lists, amounted to 1107 officers 
and 19,3X7 men. 


Officers' casualty lists showed that during 
Mar the British Army lost 372 killed, 690 
wounded, and 44 missing — a total of 1 106. 
The losses in officers since the beginning of 
hostilities totaled 25,033. Of these 7792 were 
killed or died of wounds, 15,438 were wounded, 
and 1803 were missing. 

In Mar the losses were again heaviest in 
the Eastern theater. The Indians had 73 of- 
ficers killed, 91 wounded, and 9 missing. Lan- 
cashire regiments had X3 killed, 27 wounded; 
Kents, 3 killed, 30 wounded; Canadians, 10 
killed, 25 wounded; the Royal Engineers, 12 
killed, 25 wounded, and the Royal Field Artil- 
lery, 13 killed, 55 wounded. The Flying Corps 
casualties are higher, with 9 killed, 14 
wounded, and 13 missing. Two brigadier 
generals and two major generals were 
wounded, and one colonel and eleven lieu- 
tenant colonels killed during the month. 


Since the outbreak of the war 3117 noncom- 
batants had lost their lives in maritime dis- 
asters, due to mines or to submarines of 
hostile nations, Mr. Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, said in the 
House of Commons, Apr 18. Of these, 1754 
were seamen, 188 fishermen and 1175 pas- 
sengers. 


Herbert L, Samuel, Home Secretary, said 
May 29111 the House of Commons that Ger- 
man raids by warships and aircraft during 
the war had resulted in the killing of 550 
Iversons and the injury of 1616 more. 
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In the three sea attacks 61 men, 40 women 
and 40 children were killed and 61 1 persons 
were injured. 

In the forty-four air attacks 222 men, 114 
women and 73 children were killed and 1005 
persons were injured. 

He stated that the number of soldiers and 
sailors killed was very small when comnared 
with the number of non-combatants slain. 


In the month of Apr the British Army lost 
316 officers killed, 906 wounded, and 49 miss- 
ing, a total of 1271, which brought the total 
losses since the beginning of the war to 26,- 
304, of which 8io§ were killed or died of 
wounds, 16,334 wounded, and 1852 missing. 

Italy 

Semi-official Italian reports gave the total 
Italian losses up to Dec 31 as 134,500, dis- 
tributed as follows: Killed, 31,000; wounded, 
94,000; missing, 5000; prisoners, 4500. The 
total number engaged was estimated at 
1,000,000. 

Russia 

Losses in the Russian army, killed, wounded 
and missing for one year, Jan 1 to Dec 31, 
1915? were 2,542,639, according to a Jewish 
newspaper correspondent, who arrived at 
New York, Mar 29. 

— Mail seizures 

The governments of the Entente Allies, 
through Sir Cecil Spring Rice, the British 
Ambassador, presented to Sec. Lansing a joint 
reply, Apr 3, to the protest made by the 
United States against the seizure, detention 
and censoring of neutral mails. It declared 
that no legitimate letter mail had been con- 
fiscated, nor any treaty rights violated, but 
emphatically asserted the Allies’ intention to 
continue searching parcel post packages for 
contraband “concealed under postal folders.” 

In regard to “true correspondence,” the note 
says the allied governments “will continue for 
the present to refrain from seizing and con- 
fiscating at sea these correspondences, letters 
and dispatches, and that they will insure the 
most rapid transmission of them possible, as 
soon as the genuineness of their character is 
known.” 

In regard to parcel post shipments, the com- 
munication said: “Merchandise shipped under 
the shape of parcel post must not and shall not 
be treated differently from the merchandise 
shipped in any other way.” 

The allied governments asserted their right 
to search generally mail in the following 
‘language : 

“That the inviolability of postal correspond- 
ence, stipulated by convention number eleven 
of The Hague treaty, 1907, carries by no 
means any prejudices to the right of the allied 
governments to visit, and if need be, to stop 
and seize the goods which are falsely de- 
posited in the covers, envelopes or letters con- 
tained in the mail sacks. 

“Under these conditions the allied govern- 
ments make it known: 

“x. That concerning their # right to visit and 
eventually to arrest and seize the merchandise 
shipped under the shape of parcel post must not 


and shall not be treated differently from the mer- 
chandise shipped any other way. 

“2. That the violation of postal correspondence, 
.stipulated by convention No. 11 of The Hague 
treaty, 1907, carries by no means any prejudice to 
the light of the allied governments to visit, and if 
need be, to stop and seize the goods which are 
falsely deposited in the covers, envelopes or letters 
contained in the mail sacks. 

“3. That, faithful to their engagements and re- 
spectful of true ‘correspondence/ the allied govern- 
ments will continue for the present to refrain from 
seizing and confiscating at sea these correspondences, 
letters or dispatches, and that they will insure the 
most rapid transmission of them possible, as soon as 
the genuineness of their character is known.” 

Attached to the note are two appendices, 
one a United States Post Office Department 
report telling of the removal of 144 sacks of 
mail from the German auxiliary cruiser Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich when she interned at New- 
port News. The mail had been captured from 
the French steamer Floride, and the EiteVs 
captain was quoted as saying he had taken 
only letter mail and had allowed parcel post 
packages aboard the Floride to go down with 
ship, regarding it as merchandise. The other 
recited the destruction of mail by enemies of 
the Allies during the year ended Dec 31. 


Sir Edward Grey told the House of Com- 
mons, Apr 13, that the value of the securities 
seized by the British authorities in the mail 
between the United States and Holland was 
i2, 000, 000 ($10,000,000). He said the securities 
were taken on the ground that they were of 
German origin, and would be treated in the 
prize court like other German exports. 

Norway formally notified the British and 
French governments, May 6, that she could 
not admit the correctness of their interpreta- 
tion of The Hague 1907 convention regarding 
the seizure of neutral mails at sea. The Nor- 
wegian government had lodged a formal com- 
plaint at London and Paris stating that the 
action of the allied governments in seizing 
Norwegian mails was against the interests of 
neutral nations. 


Identic notes renewing the protest of the 
United States against British treatment of 
neutral mails on the high seas were handed to 
the British and French Ambassadors May 24. 

The notes admitted that the United States 
and the allied governments were in substan- 
tial accord “in principle” as to the treatment 
of mails. ^ The thing to which the United 
States objected was the way these Powders 
had proceeded to exercise their rights, not 
the rights which they had asserted. 

The right to subject parcel post mail to the 
same rules as other categories of merchandise 
shipments was not questioned, and it was 
conceded that stocks, bonds, money orders 
and other negotiable paper might be treated as 
contraband, even when sent by letter mail. 

Secretary Lansing, in his note to Great 
Britain and France said: 

The government of the United States , . . 
can no longer tolerate the wrongs which cit- 
izens of the United States have suffered and 
continue to suffer through these methods. 

To submit to a lawless practice of this 
character would open thfe door to repeated 
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violations of international law by the bel- 
ligerent powers on the ground of military 
necessity, of which the violator would be the 
sole judge. 

Manifestly a neutral nation cannot permit 
its rights on the high seas to be determined 
by belligerents. The rights of neutrals are as 
sacred as the rights of belligerents and must 
be as strictly observed. 

The government of the United States . . . 
expects the present practice of the British 
and French authorities in the treatment of 
mails from or to the United States to cease, 
and belligerent rights, as exercised, to conform 
to the principle governing the passage of mail 
matter and to the recognized practice of 
nations. 

Only a radical change in the present British 
and French policy, restoring to the United 
States its full rights as a neutral power, will 
satisfy this government. 


The British and Swedish Governments had 
agreed to submit to international arbitration 
after the war the question of the legality of 
British seizures of postal parcels, according 
to a Reuter dispatch from Stockholm June 27. 

Great Britain also was willing, the dispatch 
added, to submit to arbitration other ques- 
tions arising out of British prize court de- 
cisions which proved unsatisfactory to neutral 
governments. 


The’ British Foreign Office, July 21, handed 
to the American Ambassador a memorandum 
replying to specific complaints made against 
the British mail censorship in the recent 
American note on that subject. The actual 
reply to the note, however, was not yet in 
readiness. The text of the memorandum 
was made public July 24, the general trend 
was that losses to neutrals had been light 
and that the British Government had invaria- 
bly, where losses to neutrals had been brought 
to its attention, hastened to take remedial 
action. 

Considering the issue one of principle and 
not merely of improper practice under proper 
principle, the State Department, July 24, ca- 
bled instructions to the American Ambassa- 
dors at London and Paris to acknowledge 
receipt of the British note and to inform the 
British and French governments that the 
United States awaited a reply to the state- 
ments of principle set forth in the original 
American protest 


Without waiving the right it claims to seize 
international securities as contraband, the 
British Government decided, Aug 2, to re- 
lease a number of such consignments and per- 
mit them to be forwarded to their neutral des- 
tinations. 

An explanatory statement of how Great 
Britain's examination of mails was being con- 
ducted was presented Aug 14 to Sec. Lansing 
by the British Embassy. It was preparatory 
to the more comprehensive reply; to American 
representations being prepared jointly by the 
London and Paris foreign offices. Figures 
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given in the statement showed the ayerage 
time for examination of intercepted mail was 
from one to three days. The minimum delay 
to mail between the United States and Holland 
was given as two days and the maximum as 
seven. Danish mails had been delayed from 
seven to ten days when it had been necessary 
to remove them from a ship; otherwise only 
four days. 

The British Government, Aug U7, challenged 
the report that had been spread in this coun- 
try several times that the British censorship 
of mails was being used to capture American 
trade by utilizing trade secrets of ^ neutral 
firms. In a statement issued by Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador, flat de- 
nial was made that there was any founda- 
tion for such a suspicion. 

While the statement asserted that the Brit- 
ish Government had no reason to suppose 
that any such offense had been committed, 
it extended an open invitation to any person 
professing to have evidence to the contrary 
to bring that evidence to the direct attention 
of the British Government thru American of- 
ficial diplomatic channels. 

The British Government, following the lead 
of Sweden, made public on Aug 24 the 
entire correspondence with Sweden concern- 
ing British seizures of the Swedish parcel 
post with the United States and Swedish re- 
taliation in stopping all English parcels in 
transit to Russia. The correspondence dis- 
closed that the situation had not yet been sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. Some of the letters and 
notes teemed with language so sharp as to 
indicate that the relations of the two countries 
at one time approached the breaking point. As 
a result of the negotiations Sweden recently 
released 60,000 parcels to Russia under agree- 
ment with the British Government to submit 
the matter to arbitration after the war* 

David Lloyd George, British secretary of 
war, issued a statement, Sept 15, denying that 
Great Britain was misusing the mails to ob- 
tain trade secrets, and declaring the charges 
were the work of German agents in the 
United States. The prevention of trade with 
the enemy, was, he declared, the only has 
of surveillance. 

It became known, Sept 16, that the United 
States had protested to Great Britain that the 
official mail of the United States navy, sent 
to the navy department by officers in China 
had been opened and read by the British cen- 
sor at Vancouver, 


The joint reply of the British and French 
Governments to the protest of the United 
States against interference with the mails was 
delivered to the State Dept, Oct 12, and made 
public Oct 14. 

The Allies refused to yield substantial con- 
cessions on the mail censorship and insisted 
on their right to search all genuine mail found 
on neutral vessels on the high seas or in Allied 
ports. All they conceded was a promise to 
remedy “any faults, abuses or serious mis- 
takes" that might be brought to their atten- 
tion. 
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— Peace proposals 

Peace proposals, made by the Kaiser early in" 
December, were unanimously rejected by the 
allied governments on the ground that they 
contained no terms and were a military ma- 
noeuvre rather than a sincere offer. 

A proposal by President Wilson that all 
belligerents state their terms was indorsed 
by Switzerland and Scandinavia, and declared 
to be inopportune by Spain. The German 
reply to President Wilson, instead of stating 
the German terms, proposed an immediate 
conference of delegates in a neutral city. 

The plea of the Kaiser was made Dec 12 
thru his Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. It asked America, Switzer- 
land, Spain and the Pope to transmit his pro- 
posal to the Entente powers. The Chancellor 
in his note and in a speech delivered in the 
Reichstag confined his public utterances to a 
recital of the horrors of the war and to the 
miseries and death and destruction its con- 
tinuance must mean. He reiterated the oft- 
repeated Prussian declaration that the war was 
forced upon the Central Powers. 

TEXT OF GERMAN PEACE PROPOSALS 

"‘In the midst of the most terrific war ever experi- 
enced in history, which has been raging for the last 
two years and a half over a large part of the world 
— a catastrophe which thousands of years of common 
civilization was unable to prevent and which injures 
the most precious achievements of humanity, our 
aims are not to shatter or annihilate our adversaries. 
In spite of our consciousness of our military and 
economic strength and our readiness to continue. the 
war (which has been forced upon us) until the bitter 
end if necessary; at the same time prompted by the 
desire to avoid further bloodshed and make an end 
to the atrocities of war, the four allied powers pro- 
pose to enter forthwith into peace negotiations. 

“The propositions which they bring forward for 
such negotiations and which have for their object 
a guarantee of the existence of the honor and liberty 
of evolution for their nations are, according to their 
firm belief, an appropriate basis for the establishment 
of a lasting peace. 

“The four allied powers have been obliged to take 
up arms to defend justice and the liberty of national 
evolution. The glorious deeds of our armies have 
in no way altered their purpose. We have always 
maintained the firm belief that our own rights and 
justified claims in no way control the rights of these 
nations. 

“The spiritual and material progress which were 
the pride of Europe at the beginning of the twentieth 
century are threatened with ruin, Germany and her 
allies, Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, gave 
proof of their unconquerable strength in this struggle. 
They gained gigantic advantages over adversaries 
superior in number and war materiel. Our lines 
stand unshaken against ever-repeated attempts made 
by armies. 

“The last attack in the Balkans has been rapidly 
and victoriously overcome. The most recent events 
have demonstrated that """further continuance of the 
war will not result in breaking the resistance of our 
forces, and the whole situation with regard to our 
troops justifies our expectation of further successes. 

“If m spite of this offer of peace and reconcilia- 
tion the struggle should go on, the four allied powers 
are resolved to continue to a victorious end, but they 
disclaim responsibility for this before humanity and 
history. The imperial government, thru the good 
offices of Your Excellency, ask the government of 
(here is inserted the name of the neutral power ad- 
dressed in each instance) to bring this communication 
to the knowledge of the government of (here are 
inserted the names of the belligerents).” 

Distrust of the German peace proposal was 
voiced authoritatively, Dec 14, in England, 
Russia, France and Italy. 


Great Britain's attitude toward the German 
overture was that the Allies required from 
Germany ‘"adequate reparation for the past 
and adequate securitv for the future/' 

Russia's attitude was indicated in a semi- 
official statement issued in Petrograd: 

“We are sure this new enterprise of the 
disturbers of peace will lead no one astray; 
that it is condemned to failure like the pre- 
vious efforts." 

France's attitude was indicated by the intro- 
duction in the Chamber of Deputies of a bill 
to give the new French war council almost 
dictatorial powers in a more energetic prose- 
cution of the war. 

The comment of Baron Sonnino, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, on the German proposal 
was, “There it is ; there is nothing in it," after 
he had read the note to the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies. 

William J. Bryan, Dec 15, sent this message 
to the British Premier: 

“As a friend of the nations at war, as a Christian 
and a lover of humanity, I respectfully but most 
earnestly appeal to you to use your great influence 
to secure your government’s consent to negotiations. 

“There is no dispute that must necessarily be set- 
tled by force. All international disputes are capable 
of adjustment by peaceful terms. Every guarantee 
that can possibly be secured by war can be stated, as 
a condition precedent to peace. Do not, I pray you, 
by refusing an exchange of views, assume responsi- 
bility^ for a continuation of the unspeakable horrors 
of this unparalleled conflict. Your decision may mean 
life or death to millions. ,, 

The State Department forwarded the Ger- 
man note Dec 16. 

By a unanimous vote the Russian Duma, 
Dec is, went on record against acceptance of 
the peace proposals of the Teutonic powers. 

Their resolution reads: 

The Duma, having heard' the statement by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, unanimously favors a 
categorical refusal by the allied governments to enter, 
under present conditions, into any peace negotiations 
whatever. 

It considers that the German proposals are nothing 
more than fresh proof of the weakness of the enemy 
and a hypocritical act from which the enemy expects 
no real success, but by which it seeks to throw upon 
others the responsibility for the war and for what 
happened during it, and to exculpate itself before pub- 
lic opinion in Germany. 

The Duma considers that a premature peace would 
not only be a brief period of calm, but would also 
involve the danger of another bloody war and a 
renewal of the deplorable sacrifices by the people. It 
considers that a lasting peace will be possible only 
after a decisive victory over the military power of 
the enemy and after definite renunciation by Ger- 
many of the aspirations which render her responsible 
for the world war and for the horrors by which* it 
has been accompanied. 

The Council of the Empire adopted, Dec 19, 
an order of the day identical with that adopted 
by the Duma. 

Reparation for the past and security for the 
future— these were the keynotes of the reply 
made by Premier Lloyd George in the House 
of. Commons, Dec 19, on behalf of Great 
Britain and her allies to Germany's peace pro- 
posals. 

“There were no proposals^ for peace," said 
Lloyd George. “To enter into proposals of 
which we have no knowledge would be to put 
our heads into a noose, with the ends of the 
rope in the hands of Germany." 
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Having shown the allies’ readiness for peace 
on reasonable terms, and their unwillingness 
to prolong the war beyond the point where 
the enemy would agree to make reparation 
for the past, and guarantee that in the future 
there will be no repetition of aggression, the 
Premier told his radical plans for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

President Wilson’s appeal to all the bellig- 
erants to discuss terms of peace was made 
Dec 20. Without actually proposing peace or 
offering mediation, the President sent formal 
notes to the governments of all the warring 
nations suggesting that “an early, occasion be 
sought to call out from the nations now at 
war such an avowal of their respective views 
as to the terms upon which the war. might be 
concluded, and the arrangements which would 
be deemed satisfactory as a guarantee against 
its renewal or the kindling of any similar 
conflict in the future as would make it pos- 
sible frankly to compare them.” 

TEXT or PRESIDENT WILSON'S NOTES TO THE BELLIGER- 
ENT GOVERNMENTS 

“The President of the United States has instructed 
me to suggest to the [here is inserted a designation 
of the government addressed], a course of action with 
regard to the present war which he hopes that the 
government will take under consideration as sug- 
gested in the most friendly spirit, and as coming not 
only from a friend, but also as coming from the 
representative of a neutral nation whose interests 
have been most seriously affected by the war and 
whose concern for its early conclusion arises out of 
a manifest necessity to determine how best to safe- 
guard those interests if the war is to continue." 

At this point the texts vary. In the note to the 
Central Powers this paragraph follows next: 

“The suggestion which I am instructed to make the 
President has long had it in mind to offer. He is 
somewhat embarrassed to offer it at this particular 
time, because it may now seem to have been prompted 
by a desire to play a part in connection with the 
recent overtures of the Central Powers. It has, in 
fact, been in no way suggested by them in its origin, 
and the President would have delayed offering it until 
those overtures had been independently answered, but 
for the fact that it also concerns the question of peace 
and may best be considered in connection with other 
proposals which have the same end in view. The 
President can only beg that his suggestion be con- 
sidered entirely on its own merits and as if it had 
been made in other circumstances.” 

In the note to the Entente allies the following para- 
graph takes the place of the one just quoted: 

'The suggestion which I am instructed to make the 
President has long had it in mind to offer. He is 
somewhat embarrassed to offer it at this particular 
time because it may now seem to have been prompted 
by the recent overtures of the Central Powers. It is, 
in fact, in no way associated with them in its origin, 
and the President would have delayed offering it 
until those overtures had been answered, but for the 
fact that it also concerns the question of peace and 
may best be considered in connection with other pro- 
posals which nave the same end in view. The Presi- 
dent can only beg that hisl suggestion be considered 
entirely on its own merits and as if it had been made 
in other circumstances," 

Then all the notes proceed identically as follows: 

“The President suggests that an early occasion be 
sought to call out from all the nations now at war 
such an avowal of their respective views as to the 
terms upon which the war might be concluded and 
the arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory 
as a guarantee against its renewal or the kindling of 
any similar conflict in the future as would make it 
possible frankly to compare them. He is indifferent 
as to the means taken to accomplish this. He would 
be happy himself to serve, or even to take the initiative 
in its accomplishment, in any way that might prove 
acceptable, but he has no desire to determine the 
method or the instrumentality, One way will be as 


acceptable to him as another, if only the great object 
he has in mind be attained. 

“He takes the liberty of calling attention to the 
fact that the objects which the statesmen of the bel- 
ligerents on both sides have in mind in this war are 
virtually the same, as stated in general terms^ to 
their own people and to the world. Each side desires 
to make the rights and privileges of weak peoples 
and small states as secure against aggression or denial 
in the future as the rights and privileges of the great 
and powerful states now at war. Each wishes itself 
to be made secure in the future, along with all other 
nations and peoples, against the recurrence of wars 
like this and against aggression of selfish interference 
of any kind. Each would be jealous of the formation 
of any more rival leagues to preserve an uncertain 
balance of power amidst multiplying suspicions; but 
each is ready to consider the formation of a league 
of nations to insure peace and justice thrttout the 
world. Before that final step can be taken, however, 
each deems it necessary first to settle the issues of 
the present war upon terms which will certainly safe- 
guard the independence, the territorial integrity and 
the political and commercial freedom of the nations 
involved. 

“In the measures to be taken to secure the future 
peace of the world, the people and government* of 
the United States are as vitally and as directly inter- 
ested as the governments now at war. Their interest, 
moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the 
smaller and weaker peoples of the world of the peril 
of wrong and violence is as quick and ardent as that 
of any other people or government. They stand ready, 
and even eager, to co-operate in the accomplishment 
of these ends, when the war is over, with every influ- 
ence and resource at their command. But the war 
must first be concluded. The terms upon which it is 
to be concluded they are not at liberty to suggest; 
but the President does feel that it is his right and 
his duty to point out their intimate interests in its 
conclusion, lest it should presently he too late to 
accomplish the greater things which He beyond its 
conclusion, lest the situation of neutral nations, now 
exceedingly hard to endure, be rendered altogether 
intolerable, and lest, more than all, an injury he 
done civilization itself which can never be atoned 
for or repaired. 

“The President therefore feels altogether justified 
in suggesting an immediate opportunity for a com- 
parison of views as to the terms which must precede 
those ultimate arrangements for the peace of the 
world, which all desire and in which the neutral 
nations as well as those at war are ready to play 
their full responsible part. If the contest must con- 
tinue to proceed towards undefined ends by slow 
attrition, until the one group of belligerents or the 
other is exhausted, if million after million of human 
lives must continue to he offered up until on the 
one side or the other there are no more to offer, if 
resentments must be kindled that can never cool and 
despairs engendered from which there can be no re- 
covery, hopes of peace and of the willing concert of 
free peoples will be rendered vain and idle. 

“The life of the entire world has been profoundly 
affected. Every part of the great family of mankind 
has felt the burden and terror of this unprecedented 
contest oi t arms. No nation in the civilized world 
can he said in truth to stand outside its influence 
or to be safe against its disturbing effects. And yet 
the concrete objects for which it is being waged have 
never been definitely stated. 

“The leaders of the several belligerents have, as 
has been said, stated those objects in general terms. 
But, stated in general terras, they seem the same on 
both sides. Never yet have the authoritative spokes- 
men of either side avowed the precise objects which 
would, if attained, satisfy them and their people 
that the war had been fought out. The world has 
been left to conjecture what definitive results, what 
actual exchange of guaranties, what political or terri- 
torial changes or readjustments, what stage of military 
success even, would bring the war to an end, 

Tt may be that peace is nearer than we know; 
that the terms which the belligerents on the one ride 
and on the other would deem it necessary to insist 
upon are not so irreconcilable ns some have feared; 
that an interchange of views would clear the way at 
least for conference and make the permanent con- 
cord of the nations a hope of the immediate future, 
a concert of nations immediately practicable, 
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“The President, is not proposing peace; he is not 
even offering mediation. He is merely proposing that 
soundings be taken in order that we may learn, the 
neutral nations with the belligerents, how near the 
haven of peace may be for which all mankind longs 
with an intense and increasing longing. He believes 
that the spirit in which he speaks and the objects 
which he seeks will be understood by all concerned, 
and he confidently hopes for a response which will 
bring a new light into the affairs of the world.” 

An attempt was made, Dec 21, to obtain 
the Senate’s formal indorsement of the Pres- 
ident’s action in sending peace notes to the 
belligerent powers, but it was blocked by Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho. Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska asked consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of a resolution by which the Senate 
“strongly indorses and approves the action 
taken by the President,” and states that “it 
is the sense of the Senate that this action rep- 
resents the overwhelming sentiment and ear- 
nest desires of the people of the United 
States.” Senator Borah objected, and the res- 
olution was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

After authorizing a statement, Dec 21, in 
which he said that President Wilson’s peace 
note was sent because “we are drawing nearer 
the verge of war ourselves,” Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, following a talk with Pres- 
ident Wilson, issued an explanatory statement 
announcing that he “did not intend to intimate 
that the government was considering any 
change in its policy of neutrality,”, and that he 
“regretted that his words were open to any 
other construction, as he now realized they 
were.” 

mr. lansing’s first statement 

“The reasons for the sending the note were as 
follows: 

“It isn’t our material interest we had in mind when 
the note was sent, but more and more our own 
rights are becoming involved by > the belligerents on 
both sides, so that the situation is becoming increas- 
ingly critical. 

“I mean by that that we are drawing nearer the 
verge of war ourselves and therefore we are entitled 
to know exactly what each belligerent seeks in order 
that we may regulate our conduct in the future. 

“No nation has been sounded. No consideration 
of the German overtures or of the speech of Lloyd 
George was taken into account in the formulation of 
the document. The only thing the overtures did was 
to delay it a few days. It was not decided to send 
it until Monday. 

“Of course the difficulties that face the President 
were that it might be construed as a movement toward 
peace and in aid of the German overtures. He spe- 
cifically denies that that was the fact in the document 
itself* 

“The sending of this note will indicate the possi- 
bility of our being forced into the war. That possi- 
bility ought to serve as a restraining and sobering 
force safeguarding American rights. It may also 
serve to force an earlier conclusion of the war. Neither 
the President nor myself regards this note as a peace 
note; it is merely an effort to get the belligerents to 
define the end for which they are fighting.” 

MR. LANSING’S SECOND STATEMENT 

“I have learned from several quarters that a wrong 
impression was made by the statement which I made 
this morning, and I wish to correct that impression. 

“My intention was to suggest the very direct and 
necessary interest which this country as one of the 
neutral nations has in the possible terras which 
the belligerents may have in mind, and I do not 
intend to intimate that the government was consid- 
ering any change in its policy of neutrality which 
it has consistently pursued in the face of constantly 
increasing difficulties. 


“I regret that my words were open to any other 
construction, as I now realize that they were. I 
think that the whole tone and language of the note 
to the belligerents show the purpose without further 
comment on my part. It is needless to say that I 
am unreservedly in support of that purpose and hope 
to see it accepted.” 

King George’s speech in proroguing Parlia- 
ment, Dec 22, was a direct and unequivocal 
reply to President Wilson’s peace note and to 
Germany’s proposal. In terse but decided 
terms the King’s speech flatly rejected all idea 
of peace. 

Secretary of State Lansing, Dec 24, made 
public the text of an official communication 
from the Swiss government pledging itself to 
supnort the efforts of President Wilson to 
sound the nations of the world, and particu- 
larly the belligerents, with respect to the end- 
ing of the war, and guarding against such 
catastrophes in the future. It showed that the 
Swiss government had been “in touch,” to 
quote the communication, with President Wil- 
son concerning his desire to bring peace. 

The translation of the note showed that it 
was addressed by the Swiss Federal Council, 
under date of Dec 23 to all belligerents and 
neutrals, and that the Swiss government would 
consider itself happy “if it could act in any, 
no matter how modest, way for the rap- 
prochement of the peoples now engaged in the 
struggle and for a lasting peace.” 

TEXT OF SWISS NOTE 

The President of the United States of America, 
with whom the Swiss Federal Council, guided by its 
warm desire that the hostilities may soon come to an 
end, has for a considerable time been in touch, has 
the kindness to apprise the Federal Council of the 
peace note sent to the governments of the Central 
and Entente Powers. In this note President Wilson 
discusses the great desirability of international agree- 
ments for the purpose of avoiding t more effectively 
and permanently the occurrence of catastrophes such 
as the one under which the people are suffering to- 
day. In this connection he lays particular stress on 
the necessity for bringing about the end of the present 
war. Without making peace proposals himself or 
offering mediation, he confines himself to sounding 
as to whether mankind may hope to have approached 
the haven of peace. 

The most meritorious personal initiative of President 
Wilson will find a mighty echo in Switzerland. True 
to the obligation arising from observing the strictest 
neutrality, united by the same friendship with the 
states of both warring groups of powers, situated like 
an island amidst the seething waves of the terrible 
world war, with its ideal and material interests most 
sensibly jeopardized and violated, our country is filled 
with a deep longing for peace, and ready to assist 
by its small means to stop the endless sufferings 
caused by the war and brought before its eyes by 
daily contact with the interned, the severely wounded 
and those expelled, and to establish the foundations 
for a beneficial co-operation of the peoples. 

The Swiss Federal Council is therefore glad to 
seize the opportunity to support the efforts of th$ 
President of the United States. It would consider 
itself happy if it could aot in any, no matter how 
modest, way for the rapprochement of the peoples 
now engaged in the struggle and for reaching a last- 
ing peace. 

Germany and her allies — Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey — replied, Dec 26, to the 
note of President Wilson. The proposal w?ts 
made by the Central Powers that a confer- 
ence of the delegates of all the belligerents 
be held immediately in a neutral city. The 
task of preventing future wars, the official 
statement said, could be begun only after the 
end of the present struggle. 
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The German government’s response was 
thoroly disappointing to officials in Washing- 
ton. It was regarded as unsatisfactory from 
every viewpoint and was characterized as 
evasive and as not meeting the issue, 

TEXT Or GERMANY'S ANSWER TO PRESIDENT WILSON 

The high-minded suggestion made by the President 
of the United States of America in order to create 
a basis for the establishment of a lasting peace has 
been received and considered by the imperial gov- 
ernment in the friendly spirit which was expressed 
in the President's communication. 

The President points out that which he has at 
heart and leaves open the choice of road. 

To the imperial government an immediate exchange 
of views seems to be the most appropriate road m 
order to reach the desired result. 

It begs, therefore, in the sense of the declaration 
made on Dec 12, which offered a hand for peace nego- 
tiations, to propose an immediate meeting of delegates 
of the belligerent states at a neutral place. _ t 

The imperial government is also of the opinion that 
the great work of preventing future wars can be 
begun only after the end of the present struggle of 
the nations. , ,, , , 

It will, when this moment shall have come, be 
ready with pleasure to collaborate entirely with the 
United States in this exalted task. 

The three Scandinavian nations, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, thru identic notes, the 
Norwegian copy of which was handed to the 
State Department, Dec 29, expressed their 
lively interest in President Wilson’s proposals 
“looking toward the establishment of a durable 
peace” and their “deepest sympathy” with all 
efforts to shorten the war. Unlike the Swiss 
government, which offered to help in any way, 
“no matter how modest,” the Scandinavian 
countries made no direct offer of co-opera- 
tion. This fact attracted particular interest, 
because Norway particularly had been one of 
the greatest sufferers among the neutrals. 

TEXT OR NORWEGIAN NOTE 

It is with the liveliest interest that the Norwegian 
government has learned of the proposals which the 
President of the United States has just made with the 
purpose of facilitating measures looking toward the 
establishment of a durable peace, while at the same 
time seeking to avoid any interference which could 
cause offense to legitimate sentiments. 

The Norwegian government would consider itself 
failing in its duties toward its own people and toward 
humanity if it did not express its deepest sympathy 
with all efforts which would contribute to put an end 
to the ever-increasing suffering and the moral and 
material losses. It has every hope that the initiative 
of President Wilson will arrive at a result worthy of 
the high purpose which inspires it. 

In reply to the proffer of Germany and her 
allies for a peace conference, the Entente Allies, 
in a collective note declared that they “refuse 
to consider a proposal which is empty and in- 
sincere.” The note was handed to the Amer- 
ican ambassador, William Graves Sharp, Dec 
30, by Premier Briand, and was made public 
simultaneously in London and Paris. The allied 
governments insisted that no peace was pos- 
sible so long as they had not secured repara- 
tion for violated rights and liberties and the 
free existence of small states, and had not 
brought about a settlement for the future 
security of the world. The note declared that 
the proposal of the Central Powers was not 
an offer of peace, hut a “war manoeuvre ” 

It was declared to be founded on “calculated 
misinterpretation of the character of the strug- 
gle in the past, the present and the future.’" 


The note did not specifically outline the 
definite war aims of any of the Entente gov- 
ernments, except Belgium. 

The text of the note of the Entente govern- 
ments to the Central Powers and their allies 
is as follows: 

TEXT OF THE ALLIES' ANSWER TO GERMANY 

The allied governments of Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Montenegro, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia and Serbia, united for the defense of the 
liberty of their peoples and faithful to engagements 
taken not to lay down their arms separately, have 
resolved to reply collectively to the pretended proposi- 
tions of peace which were addressed to them on behalf 
of the enemy governments thru the intermediary of 
the United States, Spain, Switzerland and Holland. _ 

Before making any reply, the Allied Powers desire 
particularly to protest against the two essential asser- 
tions of the notes of the enemy Powers that pretend to 
throw upon the Allies responsibility for the war and 
proclaim the victory of the Central Powers. 

The allied governments cannot admit an affirmation 
doubly inexact and which suffices to render sterile all 
tentative negotiations. 

The allied nations have sustained for thirty months 
a war they did everything to avoid. They have shown 
by their acts their attachment to peace. That attach* 
ment is as strong to-day as it was in 1914. But it 
is not upon the word of Germany after the violation 
of its engagements that the peace broken by her may 
be based. 

A mere suggestion without a statement of terms 
that negotiations should be opened is not an offer of 
peace. The putting forward by the imperial govern- 
ment of a sham proposal lacking all substance and 
precision would appear to be less an offer of peace 
than a war manoeuvre. It is founded on calculated 
misinterpretation of the character of the struggle in 
the past, the present and the future. 

As for the past, the German note takes no account 
of the fact's, dates and figures which establish that 
the war was desired, provoked and declared by Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. 

At the Hague conference it was a German delegate 
who refused all proposals for disarmament. In July, 
1914, it was Austria-Hungary who, after having ad- 
dressed to Serbia an unprecedented ultimatum, de- 
clared war upon her in spite of the satisfaction which 
had at once been accorded. 

The Central Empires then rejected all attempts 
made by the Entente to bring about a pacific solution 
of a purely local conflict. Great Britain suggested a 
conference, France proposed an international commis- 
sion, the Emperor of Russia asked the German Em- 
peror to go to arbitration and Russia and Austria- 
Hungary came to an understanding on the eve of the 
conflict. But to all these efforts Germany gave neither 
answer nor effect. 

Belgium was invaded by an empire which had guar- 
anteed her neutrality and which had the assurance to 
proclaim that treaties were “scraps of paper/* and 
that "necessity knows no law.** 

At the present moment these sham offers on the 
part of Germany rest cm the war map of Europe alone, 
which represents nothing more than a superficial and 
passing phase of the situation and not the real strength 
of the belligerents, A peace concluded upon these terms 
would be only to the advantage of the aggressors, who, 
after imagining that they would reach their goal in 
two months, discovered after two year® that they 
could never attain it. 

As for the future, the disasters caused by the Ger- 
man declaration of war and the innumerable outrages 
committed by Germany and her allies against both 
belligerents and neutrals demand penalties, reparation 
and guarantees* Germany avoids mention of any of 
these. 

In reality, these overtures made by the Central 
Powers are nothing more than a calculated attempt to 
influence the future course of the war and to end it 
by imposing a German peace. The object of these 
overtures is to create dissension in public ©pinion in 
the allied countries. But that public opinion has in 
spite of all the sacrifices endured by the Allies already 
given its answer with admirable firmness and baa 
denounced the empty pretence of the declaration of 
the enemv Power, 

They have the further object of stiffening public 
opinion In Germany and in the countries allied to her 
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— one and all, severely tried by their losses, worn out 
by economic pressure and crushed by the supreme 
effort which has been imposed upon their inhabitants. 

They endeavor to deceive and intimidate public 
opinion in neutral countries whose inhabitants. have 
long since made up their minds where the initial re- 
sponsibilities He and are far too enlightened to favor 
the designs of Germany by abandoning the defense of 
human freedom. 

Finally, these overtures attempt to justify in ad- 
vance in the eyes of the world a new series of crimes 
— submarine warfare, deportations, forced labor and 
forced . enlistment of the inhabitants against their own 
countries, and violations of neutrality. 

Fully conscious of the gravity of this moment, but 
equally conscious of its requirements, the allied gov- 
ernments, closely united to one another and in perfect 
sympathy with ( their peoples, refuse to consider a 
proposal which is empty and insincere. Once again 
the Allies declare no peace is possible so long as they 
have not secured reparation for violated rights and 
liberties, the recognition of the principle of nationali- 
ties and of the free existence of small states; so long 
as they have not brought about a settlement calculated 
to end once and for all forces which have constituted 
a perpetual menace to the nations and to afford the 
only effective guarantee for the future security of the 
world. 

In conclusion, the Allied Powers think it necessary 
to put forward the following considerations, which 
show the special situation of Belgium after two and 
a half years of war. 

In virtue of the international treaties signed by five 
great European Powers, of whom Germany was one, 
Belgium enjoyed before the war a special status, ren- 
dering her territory inviolable and placing her, under 
the guarantee of the Powers, outside all European 
conflicts. She was, however, in spite of these treaties, 
the first to suffer the aggression of Germany. For this 
reason the Belgian government thinks it necessary to 
define the aims which Belgium has never ceased to 
pursue while fighting side by side with the Entente 
Powers for right and justice. 

Belgium has always scrupulously fulfilled the duties 
which her neutrality imposed upon her. She has taken 
up arms to defend her independence and her neutral- 
ity, violated by Germany, and to show that she remains 
faithful to her international obligations. 

On the 4th of August, 1914, in the Reichstag, the 
German Chancellor admitted that this aggression con- 
stituted an injustice contrary to the laws of nations 
and pledged himself in the name of Germany to repair 
it. During two and a half years this injustice has been 
cruelly aggravated by the proceedings of the occupying 
forces, which have exhausted the resources of the 
country, ruined its industries, devastated its towns 
and villages, and have been responsible for innumerable 
massacres, executions and imprisonments. 

At this very moment, while Germany is proclaiming 
peace and humanity to the world, she is deporting 
Belgian citizens by thousands and reducing them to 
slavery. 

Belgium before the war asked for nothing but to 
live in harmony with her neighbors. Her king and 
her government have but one aim — the re-establish- 
ment of peace and justice. But they only desire peace 
which would assure to their country legitimate repara- 
tion, guarantees and safeguards for the future. 

The Spanish Government sent a note, Dec 
30, in reply to President Wilson's with refer- 
ence to peace, stating that the time was in- 
opportune and that action taken now would 
be inefficacious. 

TEXT or SPANISH NOTE 

“The Spanish Government, in answer to the initi- 
ative of the President of the United States, know- 
ing the various impressions produced, believes that 
the action in which Spain is invited to participate 
will be inefficacious, especially as the Central Em- 
pires have expressed their intention that the peace 
conditions shall be accorded exclusively among the 
belligerents. 

“Nevertheless, the Spanish Government, having in 
consideration the noble desires of the American Gov- 
ernment, which are worthy of all peoples, is disposed 
to associate itself with, every negotiation which has 
for its object the facilitating of the humanitarian 
work of ending the present war. 


“Spain, however, will suspend all action until the 
time when her efforts and work in favor of peace 
can be more useful and efficacious than at the 
present time. Until then the Spanish Government 
believes that it would be opportune to declare with 
regard to an entente of neutral powers for the de- 
fense of their interest; that it is disposed now, as it 
was at the beginning of the war, to commence negoti- 
ations which might lead to an accord capable of 
uniting the belligerent powers/* 

See also 

New York Stock Exchange 

— Postal arrangements 

The U. S. Post Office Department made the 
following announcement in June: “Parcels 
containing tobacco, cigars or cigarettes sent by 
donors residing in foreign countries for the 
armies in the field and the military hospitals 
or ambulances in France are admitted free of 
customs duty, provided they are addressed 
directly and exclusively to the Minister of 
War, who is to have charge of their distribu- 
tion. The address of the fighting or sanitary 
unit to which he wishes to send the articles, 
written thereon by the donor, may be included 
in the address as a statement of donor's desire, 
the military authorities being the final judge 
as to the possibility of complying therewith. 

“Individual parcels sent by private persons 
from foreign countries addressed to military 
persons forming part of the British or Belgian 
expeditionary forces operating in France will 
be admitted free of duty.” 

— Prisoners 

It was announced, Mar 20, that Turkey 
had established a Prisoners of War Informa- 
tion Bureau under the Red Crescent as the 
result of urgent representations by the Ameri- 
can Consulate in London, which had received 
several thousand requests from relatives of 
British prisoners held by the Turks. Unable 
to get action through the usual diplomatic 
channels, the Consulate appealed to the Red 
Crescent, with the result that the names of 
British prisoners known to the Turks were 
supplied and mail and gifts delivered to 
them. 

No names of prisoners taken in Mesopo- 
tamia were as yet available. 

Turkey was the last nation to establish such 
a bureau, which was provided for by The 
Hague Convention. 

Official statistics published in Berlin, Dec 
2, in regard to sanitary conditions in the war 
prisoners’ camps in Germany stated that there 
were 1,663,794 prisoners in the country on 
Aug i, 1916. In the two years of war which 
had then elapsed, 29,297 prisoners died. Of 
these, 6032 died from tuberculosis, 4201 from 
spotted fever, 6270 from wounds, and 6603 
from other illnesses. The statistics indicated 
that only .10 per thousand war prisoners com- 
mitted suicide. It was said that the number of 
tuberculosis cases were decreasing, owing to 
effective medical treatment, and that numerous 
patients were able to leave the sanatoriums. 

The detailed plahs approved by Great 
Britain for the feeding of British prisoners of 
war in Germany were received, Dec 8, by an 
official of that Government in New York. 
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The statement^ in which the food problem of 
the British prisoners was discussed said that 
reports received from the American Embassy 
in Berlin showed that were it not for the food 
parcels sent from England the British prison- 
ers would die of starvation. 

To supply these deficiencies a Red Cross 
Prisoners of War Committee was organized. 
Beginning with December this committee 
planned to take over the entire control of 
sending food parcels to prisoners of war in 
Germany and elsewhere. A scheme called 
The Adopters’ Bureau was drawn up and it 
would be compulsory. There would be, in 
future, only two avenues thru which parcels 
could be forwarded. Regimental care com- 
mittees supply the needs of men from their 
battalions. A Central Committee in London 
would look after civilians. The two bodies 
would be linked together by the “adopters’ 
bureau.” If any regimental committee should 
have under its care prisoners whom it would 
like to have, as it were, “adopted,” or if there 
should be persons in any part of the country 
wishing to relieve the hard lot of these men, 
communication would be established thru the 
bureau. It was intended to keep a complete 
and detailed index of all the prisoners’ names 
and needs. 

It is calculated that each officer or man 
should be sent every fortnight the equivalent 
of three parcels of food of a gross weight of 
10 pounds each, apart from a matter of about 
7 pounds of bread a week. An “adopter” 
may pay for one parcel of food or bread a 
fortnight or more. The headquarters of the 
Adopters’ Bureau for sending food to British 
prisoners of war is at 4 Thurloe Place, Lon- 
don. 

After protracted negotiations thru the 
medium of the United States, arrangements 
had been made, it was announced Dec Q, for 
the exchange of German and British civilian 
prisoners who were more than forty-five years 
old. About 4000 Germans were interned in 
the United Kingdom and 700 British civilians 
in Germany. Only 2200 of the Germans in- 
terned in the United Kingdom expressed a 
desire to return to Germany. If the oppor- 
tunity offered, many preferred to go to 
America. 

See also 
Reprisals 

Africa 

The official repdrt of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the treatment of prisoners of 
war by the Germans in the Southwest Afri- 
can campaign was made public, Apr 21. It 
disclosed shocking treatment of British 
prisoners and a complete lack of organization 
or central control The report was discussed 
in the South African House, Assembly mem- 
bers demanding that the guilty German officers 
be brought to justice. General Louis Botha, 
in reply, deprecated hate or revenge. He 
said that he had already protested to the Ger- 
man authorities and was in communication 
with the home government, and added that 


happily the prisoners had been released and 
were no longer suffering. 

Bulgaria 

Baron Newton announced May 31 that there 
were 449 British prisoners in Bulgaria. 

Canada 

An outbreak among Austrian prisoners of 
war in the internment camps at Kapuskasing, 
Qnt., May 12, was quelled by the military 
authorities after one of the prisoners was 
killed, nine were seriously wounded, several 
fatally, and four slightly injured. The revolt 
was said to have been started by about 300 
Austrian prisoners who refused to work and 
turned on their guards. 

Germany 

The British Government committee on the 
treatment in Germany of British prisoners of 
war, of which the Hon. Mr. Justice Younger 
was chairman, issued a report, Apr 9, on the 
conditions prevailing in the Wittenberg camp 
during the typhus epidemic of 1915, based 
on information from repatriated prisoners. 

According to the released officers, there 
were 15,000, and sometimes more, prisoners 
in the camp, which, the committee said, “is an 
enormous population for so restricted an area 
as ten and a half acres.” There were no 
proper heating arrangements and the men were 
insufficiently clothed, their overcoats having 
been taken away and their other clothing 
being in rags. Many had neither boots nor 
socks. There was an insufficient supply of 
water and soap. The supply of food was 
also insufficient, even in the hospital, until 
supplies arrived from England. 

The epidemic broke out in Dec, 1914. “There- 
upon,” says the report, “the German staff, 
military and medical, precipitately left the 
camp, and thenceforth, until Aug, 1915, no 
communication was held between the prison- 
ers and their guards except by means of direc- 
tions ^ shouted from the guards or officers re- 
maining outside the wire entanglements. 

“All supplies for the men were pushed into 
the camp over chutes. , , , No medical atten- 
tion during the whole time was provided by 
the German staff.” 

Germany denied that the prisoners were 
neglected and declared that they had gambled 
away their clothes* 

Baron Newton announced in the House of 
Lords, May 31, that the number of British 
prisoners in Germany was 26,710 military and 
4000 civilians. He said they were poorly fed, 
but not starving. Of the total 1370 had died. 

Turkey 

Baron Newton announced, May 31, that 
there were 8960 British prisoners in Turkey* 

—Theaters of operations 

AFRICAN FRONT 

A British official report stated that Yaunde! 
a governmental station in Kamerun, was oc- 
cupied Jan 1 by a British force under Colonel 
Georges. After the occupation of Yaunde, 
the Entente Allied columns which were dis- 
patched in an endeavor to cut off the enemy’s 
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retreat, reached Koimaka, on the Nyong 
River. On Jan 8 they released a number of 
Allied prisoners, both military and civilians. 

By the 18th the Germans evacuated Ebolowa 
and Okono-Linga, and the German governor, 
Ebermaier, and the German commandment, 
escaped into Spanish Muni. 

Fighting was also reported further south, 
close to the German-Spanish border, where 
two small French columns advancing from the 
coast and from the French Congo were trying 
to prevent the escape of the Germans into 
Muni. 


It was announced in an official statement, 
Jan 5, that the German armed steamer Kingani 
surrendered on Dec 26 to the British naval 
expedition on Lake Tanganyika, in central 
Africa. The action lasted ten minutes. All 
the German officers were killed, and the 
steamer, despite its sinking condition, was 
brought into port. 


General Sir Horace B. Smith-Dorrien re- 
ported that on Jan 24 British troops advanced 
from Mbuyuni, fifteen miles east of Taveta 
(British East Africa) and drove off a small 
force of the enemy which was holding the 
Serengeti Camp, four miles west of Mbuyuni, 
and occupied the camp. 

February 

Eighteen months of hard fighting ended in 
Feb in the capture of the last German strong- 
hold in the Kamerun, thus leaving Germany 
with only one colony, German East Africa, in 
her possession. Against this colony the attack 
under new leadership was pressed with energy. 

Further progress in the occupation of Kam- 
erun was announced in an official statement 
issued by the War Office Feb 21. The state- 
ment told of the taking of Ebolwoa, 100 miles 
inland and forty miles north of the French 
Congo border, Jan 10, by a French column, 
and of the taking of Mafub, Jan 24, by the 
British, and Nkan the same day by the French. 

On the 28th a company of Belgian troops 
arrived at Yaunde from duty on the French 
lines of communication. The coast line was 
then entirely in the hand of the Allies, and the 
Germans were falling back on the frontier of 
Spanish Guinea. 

Nine hundred Germans and 14,000 colonial 
troops from the German colony of Kamerun 
had crossed the border into Spanish Guinea, 
according to an official announcement made 
here at Madrid Feb 6. The troops had been 
disarmed and interned. The government, it 
was announced, Feb 9, would transfer them 
to Spain. 

The British War Office issued the following 
official statement Feb 17, regarding the opera- 
tions in the Kamerun: 

“A telegram dated Feb 16 has been received 
from Gen. Dobell, in which he states that he 
has received information from Gen. Aymerich 
that the French have closed the frontier as far 
as Ngoa and to the east of that place. The 
Campo column has only a few miles to traverse 
to dose the line from the sea. 


“Active operations have been practically 
ended and the conquest of the Kamerun is 
complete with the exception of the isolated 
position of Mora Hill (in the northern part 
of the Kamerun, 135 miles northeast of Garua). 

“The German commandant, Gen. Zimmer- 
man, has escaped to Spanish territory. 

Complete conquest of the Kamerun, the 
German colony in Equatorial Africa, was 
officially announced Feb 19 in this statement: 

“A telegram from the Governor General of 
Nigeria, Feb 18, reported that the German 
garrison at Mora in North Kamerun had 
capitulated.” 

In German East Africa, some 4000 whites 
and 30,000 natives had been armed by the 
Germans^ and Tabora had been fortified and 
armed with big guns taken from the Konigs- 
berg. The country was being invaded from 
Nyassaland on the south and from British 
East Africa, under the common of Gen. 
Smuts, while an armed flotilla was attacking 
on Lake Tanganyika, on the west. 

The statement concerning the East African 
campaign embodying a report from General 
Sir Horace L. Smith-Dorrien, commanding 
the British troops in that territory made pub- 
lic Feb 2 said: 

General Smith-Dorrien reports that good 
progress is being made with the branch line 
from Voi Station on the Uganda Railway. 
The line, which had been carried as far as 
Mbuyuni (fifteen miles east of Taveta, British 
East Africa) beyond Maktav, has now 
reached Serengeti camp, which was taken by 
a British force on Jan 24. 

With the occupation of Longido and Seren- 
geti the enemy's activities have sensibly 
diminished.” 

Gen. Sir Horace Lockwood Smith-Dorrien 
had relinquished the command of the British 
forces operating in East Africa, owing to ill 
health, it was officially announced Feb 9, and 
General Jan Christian Smuts, the Minister of 
the Interior Mines and Defenses of the Union 
of South Africa, had accepted the vacancy 
with the rank of temporary lieutenant general. 
In Nov, 1915, when the Union contingents for 
East Africa were being formed, the govern- 
ment offered the command to Gen. Smuts. For 
various reasons he was then unable to accept it. 

A dispatch received from the Belgian forces 
operating on Lake Tanganyika, Feb 13, 
said the German gunboat Hedzvig von Wiss- 
man had been sunk in a naval combat off 
Albertville. Two of the German crew were 
killed. The remainder of the men on board 
the gunboat were made prisoners. 

A .small engagement in East Africa, result- 
ing in the repulse of the attacking German 
force was reported in an official statement 
given out in London Feb 21. 

March 

The German forces, dislodged from their 
strong defensive positions on the Lomi 
River and the Kitovo Hills by operations 
commenced Mar 7 and concluded Mar 12, 
effected their retreat through Kahe to a fur- 
ther series of defensive positions constructed 
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in the thick forest belt which lies along the 
Ruwu River. Direct pursuit was rendered 
difficult by a heavy rainfall and numerous 
swollen streams over which the bridges had 
been destroyed. 

On Mar 18 Gen. Smuts pushed south 
to occupy Kilevo and Unterer Himo, in close 
contact with the enemy on the Ruwu River. 

On Mar. 20 a mounted force occupied 
Arusha, dislodging a German detachment. 
The night of Mar 20-21, strong bodies of in- 
fantry bivouacked in the Ruwu forest, in close 
contact with the German entrenchments. The 
Germans attempted a strong attack, but was 
driven off with severe losses. 

Meantime a strong force of South African 
mounted troops marched by night from 
Moshi, and, traversing the thick bush coun- 
try, reached a point on the Pangani five 
miles south of the .Kahe Railway station by 
daybreak. The railway station was seized 
and many stores captured. The railway 
bridge over the Pangani River had been 
partially destroyed 

The mounted troops then established them- 
selves on the hills southeast of Kahe, in con- 
tact with the Germans. This threat against 
their line of retreat decided the Germans to 
hold on throughout the whole day of the 
21st with a view to effecting a further re- 
tirement under cover of darkness. 

The night of Mar 21-22 the entire Ruwu 
line was evacuated, and the Germans retired 
sjuth along the Tanga Railway, leaving a 
4. 1 -inch gun, a portion of the armament of 
the Koenigsberg, in Gen, Smuts' hands. 



considerable distance. At Moshi, south of 
Mount Kilimaryaro, the expedition divided 
into three columns. The first turned west to 
Arusha, the second under Gen. Vandeventer 
marched south, defeating the Germans at Kon- 
doa, and the third or main force under Gen. 
Smuts advanced east down the northern rail- 
road toward the sea. 

As the result of a movement commenced 
on the afternoon of Apr 2, mounted troops 
under General Vanderventer successfully 
surprised a German force of more than 400 
men with machine guns stationed in a moun- 
tain stronghold in the Arusha region. This 
force was surrounded during the course of 
Apr 4, and surrendered on the 5th. 

Mounted troops under General Vander- 
venter, after their successes at Lol Kissale on 
Apr 4 and 5, continued their advance, occupy- 
ing Umbugwe, or Kothersheim, on Apr 12, 
and Salanga on Apr 14, At each of these 
places small hostile garrisons were captured 
or driven off with losses. 

Germans were encountered in some force by 
the second British column near Kondoa Irangi 
on Apr 17, and it became evident that a con- 
centration was. being effected in that direc- 
tion, The British occupied the town of Kon- 
doa, Apr iq. Prisoners were taken and a con- 
siderable number of casualties inflicted on the 


German forces, which retired in the direction 
1 of the Central railway. 

Kondoa is about 35 miles south of Umbug- 
we, and was the farthest point in the in- 
terior which had been reached by the British 
expedition, which apparently was being 
pushed forward rapidly. 

May 

During May the British, Belgian and Portu- 
guese forces invading German East Africa 
were slowly but surely forming a ring around 
the Germans, while General Smuts, the Boer 
commander of the South African forces, was 
rounding up the Germans defending the 
Usambara Railway and occupying one of the 
important stations on that line, as well as 
other towns in the district. He had fought 
his way through the almost impenetrable 
jungles of Kilimanjaro to a point on the rail- 
way from Tanga, on the coast, to Moshi, and 
had been pushing on southward to the prin- 
cipal railway, which crosses the country from 
the coast to Lake Tanganyika. 

It was reported, May 12, that the Ger- 
mans, having effected a concentration of 
troops under the personal command of Col- 
onel von Lettow-Vorbeck (commander of 
the German Imperial troops in German East 
Africa) in the vicinity of Kilamatinde, (in 
the centre of German East Africa) had made 
a considerable display of activity in the direc- 
tion of Kondoa and Irangi (northeast of 
Kilamatinde) since May 5. An attack at the 
latter place, preceded by a heavy bombard- 
ment, was attempted during the night of 
May 9-10, and was driven off with severe losses. 
The Germans persisted in their offensive dur- 
ing the loth and nth, and after sunset on 
the nth they made an attack against 
the second British column, which was repulsed. 
During the 12th there were no attacks. 
Further progress of the. third British col- 
umn was reported May 26. The towns 
of Ruwalager^ Lembeni and Ngulu on the 
Usambara Railroad were captured without 
opposition. The column then advanced down 
the Panagni River reaching the south end 
of the Rgare Mountains on the 29th and lo- 
cated the enemy near Nikocheni, occupying 
strong intrenched positions on a narrow neck 
between the mountains and the river. 

Belgian troops, from the Belgian Congo, 
on Apr 19, captured German positions at Shan- 
gugu, on the border and continued progress 
south of Kivu Lake, and occupied a German 
post at Ishange, Apr 22, according to an an- 
nouncement made May 7, by the Belgian Min- 
ister of the Colonies. 

Col. Molitor, in command of the southern 
Belgian column, occupied Kigali, capital of 
the German province of Ruanda, about 50 
miles from the border, on May 8, The Bel- 
gian troops also captured the island of Kivi- 
uivi in Lake Kivu, which the Germans took 
by surprise at the beginning of the war. 
i unued by two converging Belgian columns 
from Kigali Nyanza the Germans in the 
Ruanda continued to retreat 

Meanwhile another British force under 
Brig, Gen. Northey, from Nyassatand and 
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Rhodesia, penetrated 20 miles into German 
territory, on the front between Lakes Nyassa 
and Tanganyika. The Germans retired toward 
New Langenberg, which they were compelled 
to evacuate May 25. A German garrison hold- 
ing Marema, twenty-three miles east-north- 
east of Abercorn (on the Rhodesian border), 
was reported to have been invested. 

June 

The armed ring around German East Africa 
slowly contracted during June. In the north 
two British armies closed in from British 
East Africa. Of these, the first or coastal 
army, held a line from the sea to Mount 
Kilimanjaro; the second continued the line 
from that point to Lake Victoria Nyanza. Here 
the Belgian troops from Belgian Congo took 
it up, carrying it to Lake Tanganyika, where 
they turned it over to a third British force 
from Rhodesia, under Gen. Northey and Col. 
Murray. Thence British carried the line to 
Lake Nyassa, where the Portuguese from Por- 
tuguese East Africa took up and continued it 
to the sea, where a British fleet was blockading 
the coasC 

The British column under Gen. Hoskins, 
which advanced into German East Africa 
along the seaboard reached Makuyuni June 13. 
Wilhelmthal was occupied and Tanga cleared 
of opposing forces. A portion of the column 
reached Kwediza and Kilimanjaro, near San- 
deni, where the Germans were intrenched. 

Gen. Smuts reported progress in the north- 
eastern^ corner of the German colony, where 
the British and South African troops were 
fighting to gain control of the Usambara rail- 
way and the Pangani River. 

Late in May, Gen. Smuts, finding the Ger- 
mans intrenched near Mikocheni, on the Pan- 
gani, occupied a strong position in a narrow 
neck between the Pare Mountains and the 
river and^ crossed the Pangani by bridge at 
Mikocheni. Mombo, on the Usambara railway, 
east of Wilhelmstad, was occupied by the Brit- 
ish forces under Gen. Hannyington on June 8, 
M’kalamo June 10, and Korogwe station and 
the wagon bridge at that point on the Pangani 
River June 16. 

Gen. Smuts' troops occupied Handeni June 
19, and following up the enemy, who retreated 
in the direction of the Central Railway, heavily 
defeated them June 24, 40 miles to the south 
of the Lukigura River. 

British forces operating on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, June I5, captured the German islands 
of Ukerewe, which constituted an important 
point for an attack on Muansa, the principal 
German town on the southern shores of the 
lake, They also occupied the island of Mwanza 
and captured, two guns on the following 
day. 

The Belgian force, under Gen. Tombeur, 
advancing from the Belgian Congo, had pene- 
trated 125 miles into the enemies' territory 
between the middle of Apr and the first of 
June; on the latter date their left wing was 
on the river Kagera, their center had crossed 
the river at Akajaru, and their right wing was 
approaching Usumura. The German forces 
retreated to the south, and apparently effected 


a concentration in the Kitega region. Gen. 
Tombeur’s army, continuing the pursuit of the 
enemy, reached the main highway joining the 
lakes of Victoria, Nyanza and Tanganyika at 
three points June 15. The right column, after 
occupying Usumbura on June 8, continued its 
march toward Kitega. In the center two col- 
umns reached, respectively, Lusaraki and 
Kasima, the latter locality being about 125 
miles east of Msambura. The left column 
reached Kagera, where it held the approaches 
to Lake Tanganyika. 

Two Belgian aviators flew over the German 
fort Kigoma in a seaplane on June 10 and 
dropped bombs on the gunboat Graf von Got - 
sen, and considerably damaged the vessel. 

After beating the enemy on June 6 at Ki- 
witawe, the Belgian advance guard again 
caught up with the Germans on June 12 and 
forced an engagement in which the Germans 
were routed on the road from Kiwitawe to 
Kitega, east of the Ngokoma River. 

Belgian columns, June 21, occupied the line 
between the head of Lake Tanganyika and the 
southwestern extremity of Lake Victoria. 

The Rhodesian column under Col. Murray 
invested the garrison at Namema and occupied 
Bismarcksburg, June 8, on the southeastern 
shore of Lake Tanganyika. 

The British column under Gen. Northey, 
which crossed Nyassaland on May 25, pursued 
the Germans as far as Neutengule and occu- 
pied Alt Langenburg, near the head of Lake 
Nyassa, June 13. 

In Portuguese East Africa the Germans at- 
tacked Unde, at the border, on May 28 and 
were repulsed. Many were reported wounded 
or missing. German boats carrying arms were 
sunk while entering the river. Again on June 
13 the Germans made a surprise attack on the 
Portuguese post of Namaka, where they 
crossed the Rovuma River, but were driven 
into the bush on the left bank. Five Portu- 
guese were killed and two wounded. The 
German losses were unknown. 

July 

The five invading armies continued to close 
in on German East Africa during July, their 
most notable gain being the capture of ,the 
Usambara railroad, extending from Tanga to 
Moshi, which fell into Gen. Smut’s hands 
July 10, by the capture of Tanga, the second 
most important port in German East Africa. 

A British column under Lieut. Col. Vande- 
venter, driving from British East Africa in 
the direction of Kilimantinde, the seat 
government of the German colony, drove the 
Germans from Kondoa-Iranghi, June 24, 
north-east of that place, and pursued them in 
the direction of the central railway which 
bisects the country between Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika, and Dar-es-Salaam (the harbor 
of peace) on the coast. At Tabora, on the 
highlands, beyond Kilimantinde on the central 
railway, the Germans had constructed a 
stronghold armed with guns from the war- 
ships driven ashore by the British. This was 
the center toward which the Allies were ad- 
vancing on all sides. 
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West of Victoria Nyanza British troops, 
early in the month, occupied Bukoba. 

Farther to the west the Belgian troops 
closely pressed the retreating army on the 
Kagera River, occupying Biaramulo, an im- 
portant center of roads, June 24. East of Lake 
Tanganyika they occupied Kiteoo, June 16. 

Brigadier General Northey, in charge of the 
invading column from Nyassaland, reported 
that on July 24 he drove the main German 
southern detachment of the enemy from 
strongly organized positions astride the Neu 
Langenburg-Iranghi road at Malangali. Among 
German Europeans captured previously was 
Dr. Stir, late Governor of the Neu Langen- 
burg district. Dr. Stir subsequently died of 
wounds. A majority of the surviving mem- 
bers of the crew of the German cruiser Koe - 
nigsberg formed a part of the German forces 
in this area. 

During the month no marked gains were 
made by the Portuguese invading column. 

August 

The ring around Germany’s one . remain- 
ing colony was draw so close during Aug 
that Gen. Louis Botha, Premier of the Union 
of South Africa made a journey to the fight- 
ing zone to witness what was believed to be 
the last stage of the operations against Ger- 
man East Africa. 

Begining at the coast, the month’s opera- 
tions, in detail, were as follows : 

British naval forces occupied the minor 
port of Sadani, Aug x f after slight opposition, 
,and the important town and military coastal 
station of Bagamoyo, 36 miles north of Dar- 
es- Salaam, Aug 15, capturing, in the latter 
engagement, a naval 4-inch gun. 

Rapid progress was made in the southward 
drive from British East Africa, the German 
Central Railway being cut at Kilimantinde and 
other points. 

The forces under General Smuts began a 
simultaneous forward movement on Aug 5, 
A strong mounted force under Brig, Gen. 
Enslin undertook a wide enveloping move- 
ment north and northwest of the Nguru 
Mountains. After traversing the Centir Moun- 
tains Gen. Enslin's troops emerged on Aug 8 
at Mhonda Mission, between the mountains 
and the Kanga Hills overlooking the Maj onga 
Valley, completing an arduous march of 56 
miles where wheel transport was impossible. 
At the same time strong infantry forces moved 
into the Maj onga Valley from the north and 
to the eastward of the Kanga Hills. On Aug 
Q stubborn actions developed at Mhonda and 
Matamonda in the valley, lasting until Aug 11, 
when the German resistance was broken at 
Matamonda and pursuit started from the val- 
ley. The column reached the junction leading 
to Mrogo and Kilossa Aug 15 being separated 
from the Central Railway by only 25 miles 
of open country. 

Meanwhile, further west, Lieut.- Col. Vande- 
ventcr, after occupying Kilimantinde, Dodoma 
and Kikombo, on the Central Railway, early 
in the month, pushed eastward thru Kwanyan- 
galo on the main road to Mpwapwa, and at 
nightfall on Aug n defeated the enemy who 


held a strong position in a road defile at 
Tschungo, ten miles west of Mpwapwa. 
Having next occupied Tpapula, Lieut.-Col. 
Vandeventer also closed in on Kilossa. 

On Lake Tanganyika, Kirando Island and 
also Kate were occupied by the British, and 
the German gunboat Graf von Gotten was 
sunk, July 28, by the Belgium gunboat Netta. 
Ujiji, the terminus of the Central Railroad, 
was occupied early in the month, and Karema, 
125 miles to the south, on Aug 17. 

Brigadier-General Northey’ s Nyssaland col- 
umn after the action at Malangali, July 24, 
in which the Germans lost 150, exclusive of 
prisoners, advanced on Madibiria, 30 miles 
further north on the road to Iringa. 

There was no important fighting along the 
lines held by the Portuguese along the South- 
ern border. 

September 

Pressing in on all sides of German East 
Africa, the invading columns, during Sept 
seized a number of ports and fortresses, the 
most important being Tabora. 

Dar-es-Salaam, on the coast, fell Sept 3, 
after a combined naval and military attack, 
British forces in whalers pressed in and ef- 
fected landings at Konduchi and in Msassani 
Bay, while land forces kept up a heavy bom- 
bardment from the region of Bagamoyo. The 
combined attack forced the Germans to 
evacuate the town. 

On the 7th, the British naval forces and 
marines, with military landing parties, oc- 
cupied the ports of Kilwa Kivinje and Kilwa 
Kisiwani, respectively 150 and 175 miles south 
of Dar-es-Salaam, which surrendered under 
threat of a naval bombardment 

Lindi and Mikindani, the last remaining 
ports in the German colony, were occupied 
about the middle of the month by naval forces, 
royal marines and African troops. Small 
German forces retired inland in each case. 

In the north, Belgian forces under Gen. 
Tombeur, captured Tabora after severe fight- 
ing from Sept 1* to* n. The citadel, which 
was powerfully fortified, commanded the 
Central railway running from Ujiji to Dar- 
es-Salaam. 

With Tabora in the possession of the Allied 
force*, there remained to be reduced the 
towns grouped around the railway 300 miles 
eastward toward the coast, and two other 
groups of towns, one 100 miles north, and the 
other about the same distance south of the 
group around the railway. 

^ Portuguese troops operating in Mozambique, 
Sept 20, crossed the Rovuma River, dividing 
German East Africa from Portuguese East 
Africa, and occupied Miobo, eight miles 
across the border, Katibus, and advanced on 
Nacoas. The columns on the centre and 
right, marching toward the Migomba depot, 
reached Taketo on Rovuma Bay. The ene- 
my retreated in the direction of Sasawara 
west of Lindi. 

October 

Few reports came thru from German East 
Africa during October. The general com- 
manding the Portuguese forces in East Africa 
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reported that after an engagement in which he 
repulsed the German troops the Portuguese 
advanced nineteen miles north of Rovuna. 

November 

The German troops in the portion of Ger- 
man East Africa which they still retained 
offered stubborn resistance to the Allies dur- 
ing November. After the loss of Tabora, the 
Germans broke thru the Allied ring at Ngo- 
minje and surrounded Mahenge, to the south- 
west of the latter point, where there was a 
small British post. They invested Malangali, 
but failed in three efforts to capture it. A 
British relief force, arriving about the middle 
of the month, defeated the besiegers, killing 
and capturing some of them, and taking booty. 

A Portuguese column in the Masasi district 
occupied Lindi Nov 12, while another column 
reached Moama, beyond the River Rovuma. 

December 

Few reports came from the African front 
during December. 

Successful British operations in German 
East Africa, by which the British line of in- 
vestment was advanced sixty miles along a 
front of 200 miles, were described in a Reu- 
ter's dispatch of Dec 11. The advance was 
made from New Iringa and Kissaki to the 
coast. , 

In the course of the operations a detached 
German corps, consisting of seven white of- 
ficers, forty-seven white soldiers and 240 na- 
tive soldiers, was captured. 

See also 

"‘Marie" (steamship) 

AIR OPERATIONS 

January 

Four Austrian aeroplanes attacked Rimini, 
Italy, Jan 2, with bombs. There were no fatili- 
ties, and little damage was done. One of the 
aeroplanes was brought down by fire from the 
land artillery and shells from warships and 
sank in the Adriatic. , 

A Maastricht newspaper reported, Jan 19, 
that the gunfire of the French has destroyed 
two Zeppelins north of Rheims. The aircraft 
were said to have fallen within the German 
lines. 

Two raids were made on England, Jan 23, 
by German aeroplanes. In the first attack, 
which was made on the east coast of Kent at 
t o'clock in the morning, one man was killed 
and two men, one woman and three children 
were slightly injured. All the casualties were 
among civilians. No military damage was 
done, but fires caused by incendiary bombs 
damaged private property. No damage was 
reported as a result of the second raid. 

A government communication issued Jan 24 
said that a German aeroplane passed over 
Dover at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and was 
engaged by all the anti-aircraft guns and pur- 
sued by two British machines. On the same 
day the captain of the Wilson liner Carlo was 
unsuccessfully attacked by an aeroplane off 
Dover, 


The government announced, Jan 27, that 
thenceforth the War Office should be solely 
responsible for the defense of London from 
air attacks. 

A Zeppelin was heard over Paris at 9.20 
o'clock, Jan 29, and soon after about a dozen 
unusually large bombs (over 600 lbs. each) 
were dropped, killing 24 persons and injuring 
tt. The next night a Zeppelin airship came 
close to Paris, but turned back. 

A Zeppelin raid on England was made on the 
night of Jan 31. The largest number of airships 
so far employed at one time participated. 
Bombs were dropped in six counties — Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Staffordshire. Suffolk, Leicester- 
shire and Derbyshire. The Germans reported 
Liverpool, the Birkenhead docks, and Man- 
chester among the places damaged. The 
British War Office issued a statement Feb 4, 
saying : 

“In a total of twenty-nine raids, great and 
small, 133 men, of whom seventeen were 
soldiers, and ninety women and forty-three 
children, have been killed; but when it is re- 
membered that with the Lusitania alone 1198 
persons were drowned, the Zeppelins as a 
means of murdering innocent civilians must be 
comparatively disappointing to their promoters." 

Lord Charles Beresford, former First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Lord Rosebery came 
out in favor of three British air raids on Ger- 
many for every German raid in England. 
Viscount Bryce in a speech at Bedford 
deprecated reprisals. 

The revised official figures of the casualties 
were given Feb 25 as 67 killed and 117 in- 
jured. The official communication follows: 

“The final figures of the air raid of Jan 31 
are: Killed — Twenty-seven men, 25 women 
and 15 children; a total of 67. Injured — forty- 
five men, 53 women and 19 children; total, 
Grand total, 184. 

“These figures are greater than previously 
given — 59 persons killed and 101 injured — 
because several persons reported injured have 
died from their wounds, some children under 
16 years of age had been returned as adults 
and several cases of slight injury had been 
treated at hospitals and sent home without a 
record being made of them. 

“The number of bombs dropped aggregated 
393 *” 

February 

A statement by the German Admiralty, 
Feb 4, that the Zeppelin L-ig failed to return 
from the raid seemed to confirm the report 
that the missing airship was the same which 
the British trawler King Stephen had seen 
sinking in the North Sea. The L~ig was also 
supposed to be the one which sank the collier 
Frans Fischer, originally captured from the 
Germans, and was fired at by the Dutch coast 
guard on the Island of Ameland. British war- 
craft made a vain search for the Zepoelin. 
Aid was refused^ the Zeppelin crew by Capt. 
Martin of the King Stephen because, he said, 
the Germans numbered twenty or mote, and 
were armed, while his crew were nine un- 
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armed sailors. The British press and the 
Bishop of London approved his course, while 
the newspapers of Germany compared the in- 
cident to the Baralong affair. 


The London Chronicle aserted that 21 Zep- 
pelins and eight other German airships had 
been lost since the beginning of the war. ^ Of the 
crews, 124 were killed, 150 taken prisoners, 
and 27 interned in Denmark. Count Zep- 
pelin, in a statement published in the Con- 
singer N achrichten , admitted in March, 1915* 
that nine of his airships had been lost through 
various causes. 

Two women and one child were injured, 
Feb 9, when two German seaplanes raided the 
Kentish Coast, dropping bombs at Ramsgate, 
where barracks are located, and Broadstairs, 
The damage was said by the War Office to 
have been confined to the shattering of glass. 


A public funeral with military honors was 
given in Paris, Feb 6, to the victims of the 
Zeppelin raid of Jan 31. French newspapers 
announced Feb 4 an offer of $5000 to any 
aviator who brought down a Zeppelin within 
French lines. Two thousand dollars would 
be awarded any gunner who accomplished the 
same results with shells. 

A despatch from Athens, Feb 3, said that 
29 persons were killed and r4 injured in^ a 
Zeppelin raid on Salonica. The victims in- 
cluded two soldiers. 


On Feb 6 an official Bulgarian report from 
Athens said that 470 men were killed and 
more than 500 wounded during the recent at- 
tack by seventeen French aeroplanes on Bul- 
garian camps. More than 200 bombs were 
dropped on Bulgarian camps at Petrieb, in the 
Strumnitsa Valley. 

Fire virtually destroyed the Johannisthal 
Aerodrome, just outside Berlin, according to 
private telegrams from Munich and Stuttgart 
received at Basle, Switzerland. Six or nine 
new aeroplanes were reported to have been 
destroyed m the blaze, said to have been the 
work of spies. 

Austrian aeroplanes made a raid, Feb T2, 
over Ravenna and the neighboring towns of 
Codigoro and Bottrighe, in northeastern Italy, 
near the Adriatic. Fifteen were reported killed 
and a number of others wounded, including 
several women and children. A hospital and 
the basilica of Sant r Apollinare at Ravenna 
were damaged. 


A raid on Milan, Feb 14, killed six civilians 
and wounded several others but did no mil- 
itary damage. 


Hostile aeroplanes bombarded the Italian 
town of Schio, fifteen miles from Vicenza, 
Feb 14, killing six persons and wounding 
others. The aerial attack on Schio was the 
third reported in one week on Italian cities, 
following the raids on the districts of Ravenna 


and Milan. Schio is in Northeastern Italy, 
fifteen miles south of the Austrian border, 
and fifty miles northwest of Venice. It has 
extensive manufactures of woollens.^ Aus- 
trian aeroplane flew over Rimini Feb 14, 
dropping several bombs. They fled northeast- 
ward ^before the fire of anti-aircraft batteries. 
Two civilians were wounded. 


A Zeppelin was brought down near Brabant- 
le-Roy, Feb 22, by a shot from an automobile 
mounted cannon at Ravigny. The entire crew 
of 22 perished. 


Four German seaplanes made a raid over the 
east and southeast coasts of England at noon 
on Feb 20. The total casualties were two men 
and one boy killed and one marine wounded. 
Considerable material damage was done. Most 
of the bombs fell in Lowestoft and Walmer. 


In reply to a protest by the Danish govern- 
ment, the German government, Feb 20, ex- 
pressed its regret to Denmark that a German 
aeroplane flew over Danish territory near 
Copenhagen on Feb 12. 

M arch 

The bombardment of open towns in France 
and England by aircraft was sharply criti- 
cised, Mar 2, in the Parliament of the Duchy 
of Baden by the Progressive Deputy, Herr 
Hummel. A violent scene followed the 
deputy's remarks. Herr Hummel declared 
that attacks on such towns, on the pretext of 
reprisals were only useless butchery of 
peaceful citizens. 


A German seaplane, Mar 1, made a raid on 
points along the southeast coast of England. 
A nine-months-old child was killed. No 
military damage was done, though the raider 
dropped several bombs. When returning 
from England it was picked up, Mar 2, 
three miles north of Middelkerke bank, off 
the Belgian coast One of the observers of 
the machine was drowned and one was made 
prisoner. The seaplane had dropped on 
Mar 1, 


A Zeppelin raid took place, Mar 5, when 
two hostile airships crossed over the north- 
east coast of England. The total number of 
deaths was thirteen. Ninety bombs were 
dropped. There was no military damage of 
any description. 


Nine persons were killed and 31 wounded 
in a raid of four German seaplanes over the 
east coast of Kent, Mar 19. A British air- 
man brought down one raider, the observer 
of which was killed 

The total casualties were: Killed-— 3 men, x 
woman and 5 children; injured, 17 men, 5 
women, 9 children. 

Forty-eight bombs were dropped, one of 
which fell on the Canadian hospital at Rams- 
gate, causing damage, but no casualties. Ma- 
terial damage done : Several houses, the 
homes of artisans, and cottages were 
wrecked. 
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Sixty-five allied aeroplanes raided the Bel- 
gian coast, Mar 20, and bombarded Zee- 
brugge and Houttave. All returned, but one 
Belgian officer was badly wounded. 

Zeebrugge is on the Belgian coast 12 miles 
northeast of Ostend. Since the German occu- 
pation this port had been used as a German 
submarine base. 

So far as available records go, this fleet 
of sixty-five aircraft was the largest num- 
ber that had taken part in a single expedition 
during the war. 

A squadron of British seaplanes, Mar 26, 
attacked German airship sheds in the northern 
part of Schleswig-Holstein. In the engage- 
ment which ensued three of the British ma- 
chines were brought down by German anti- 
aircraft guns and their occupants were 
taken prisoners, while one of the convoying 
destroyers and two German patrol boats were 
said to have '■been sunk. 


A squadron of seven German aeroplanes 
attempted to make a raid on Salonica, Mar 
27. Their purpose was to reach the war- 
ships anchored in the harbor, but they were 
obliged to give this up by the fire of the 
French artillery. 

Pursued by French aviators, two of the 
German aeroplanes were destroyed. 

Bombs thrown down by the German avia- 
tors caused the deaths of 20 persons and 
brought wounds to 30 or 40 others. 

Greece protested to the Central Powers 
against the raid. The Mayor of Salon- 
ica telegraphed King Constantine, ask- 
ing that the population of the city be 
protected against future raids. The funerals 
of the victims of the aerial attack were 
marked by shouts of /‘Down with barbarians 
and criminals I” 


Five Zeppelin airships raided the eastern 
counties of England, Mar 31, and dropped 
about 90 bombs. 

So far as the records show, since the first 
air raid made on England on Christmas Day, 
1914, when an aeroplane dropped bombs on 
Dover without causing any loss of life or 
personal injury, there had been, inclusive, 
31 raids, principally by Zeppelins, which had 
caused in all 272 deaths and injured 627 
persons. 


The Italian War Office announced, Mar 31, 
that 29 Austrian aeroplanes participated in 
the recent raid on Verona and other cities 
of northern Italy. Five persons were killed 
in Verona, where 18 bombs were dropped. 
Fifty bombs were dropped on Pordenone, in 
the province of Venice. The raiders attempted 
to blow up a bridge over the Tagliamento. 
One squadron of aircraft dropped bombs over 
bridges in the Mestro Valley. Of the 29 
in the raid, four aeroplanes were brought 
down and the occupants captured. 


Twenty-five Zeppelins had been lost since 
the war began, according to lists published 


in Mar in semi-official French and English 
newspapers, which give the following dates: 

Aug 19, 1914 — Three wrecked in Belgium. 

Aug 30 — The Z-8 wrecked near Badonviller. 

Sept, s — One captured by the Russians near Se- 
radz. 

Dec 30 — One destroyed hy the British at Cuxhaven. 

Jan 27, 1915 — The Z-ig lost near Libau. 

Feb. 9 — One lost in a storm in the North Sea. 

Feb 1 7 — The L-4 burned near Nordby, Denmark. 

Feb 18 — The L-3. which took part in the raid on 
Norfolk, England, lost in a snowstorm in Denmark. 

Mar 2 — One wrecked in a storm at Cologne. 

Mar 8 — The L-8 broken in two near Tirlemont, and 
one lost in a fog off Calais on the same day. 

Mar 14 — One brought to earth by Ally aeroplanes 
in Belgium. 

Apr 34 — One wrecked near Thielt. 

June 7 — One destroyed by Lieutenant Warneford. 

June 12 — One destroyed by bombardment at Evere, 
near Brussels. 

July 8 — One exploded in a hangar at Brussels. 

Sept 9 — One wrecked by explosion near Stoekel. 

Oct 13 — One wrecked by explosion at Poix-St. 
Hubert. 

Nov 15 — One burned at Grodno. 

Jan 30, 1916 — The Zeppelin, which flew over Paris, 
damaged by anti-aircraft guns and compelled to fly 
low, on returning was wrecked by collision with 
houses near Ath, Belgium. 

Jan 31 — The L-jp lost in the North Sea. 

April 

Macedonian members of the Greek Parlia- 
ment, Apr 1, presented to Premier Skouloudis 
a written demand for the protection of ’ Sa- 
lonica against aeroplane raids. The cabinet 
was called upon to send a declaration to the 
Central Powers stating that any bombardment 
of Greek territory by aeroplanes would be 
considered as directed against Greece. 

At least 16 persons were killed and about 
100 others injured by the explosion of bombs 
dropped in a raid of Zeppelin dirigible bal- 
loons. over the northeast coast of England on 
the night of Apr 1. The total casualties for 
this raid and that of the preceding night were 
59 persons killed and 166 wounded. 


A Zeppelin threw down eight bombs on 
Dunkirk on the night of Apr 2. The material 
damages were not great, but two persons were 
killed and four wounded. 


Ten persons were killed and eleven injured 
in Scotland in a Zeppelin raid of Apr 2. 
There were no casualties in England. Sjx 
Zeppelins took part in the raid. Three raided 
southeast counties of Scotland, one the north- 
east coast of England, and the remaining two 
eastern counties of England. 


The French war office reported, Apr 3, that 
in retaliation for the bombardment of Dun- 
kirk by a Zeppelin on Apr 2, 31 allied aero- 
planes dropped on the cantonments at Keyen, 
Essen, Terrest, and Houthulst, 83 shells. 


The Italians brought down three of five 
Austrian seaplanes which, supported by two 
torpedo boats, bombarded Ancona, Ajpr 3, 
causing three deaths and injuries to n per- 
sons. No important damage was done by the 
raiders. 


On the night of Apr 3-4 German naval air- 
ships attacked the southeast coast' of England 
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and threw explosive bombs on the fortifica- 
tions near Great Yarmouth. Although they 
were shelled, the airships returned safely. 
No damage was caused and no casualties were 
traced. 


A Zeppelin attacked the northeast coast of 
England about 5:30 o’clock, Apr 5, but was 
driven off by the anti-aircraft defenses. 


Prime Minister Asquith, when asked in the 
House of Commons, Apr 13, if it were with 
the consent of the government that the actual 
number of deaths from Zeppelin raids had 
been withheld from the public, answered that 
the exact figures had been published. 


Seven Italian aeroplanes dropped 25 bombs 
on Trieste, Apr 20, killing nine civilians, of 
whom five were children, and wounding five 
other persons. The Silesian monastery, in 
the chapel of which 400 children were attend- 
ing divine service, was destroyed. 


Three Zeppelins appeared over Norfolk, 
Apr 24, and threw about 100 incendiary bombs. 
There was only one casualty, damages were 
slight. The raid was preceded by a recon- 
noissance about 12 hours before the appear- 
ance of the Zeppelins by a German aeroplane, 
which appeared over Dover, in Kent No 
bombs were dropped by the aeroplane which 
was driven off by anti-aircraft guns. 


A simultaneous raid by a German battle 
cruiser squadron, Zeppelins and submarines 
took, place Apr 25 at 4 130 on the seaport of 
Lowestoft, about 100 miles northeast of Lon- 
don. Although the German raid was a failure, 
inasmuch as only a few shots were fired at the 
British coast, killing two men, a woman and a 
child, the German craft escaped. 


Hostile airships, not exceeding four in num- 
ber, raided the counties of Essex and Kent 
on the night of Apr 25. Over 100 bombs were 
dropped, but there were no casualties. 


Zeppelins were reported over the eastern 
coast of Kent, between 10 and n p. m„ 
Apr 26. 

May 

Five hostile airships attacked the north-east 
coast of England and the southeast coast of 
Scotland on the night of May 2-3. The raid 
resulted in 38 casualties. In only a single 
locality did the raiders cause any casualties 
or effect much damage* In this case eighteen 
houses were damaged. The casualties totalled 
six men*— one of them a soldier— and three 
women killed, and nineteen men, including 
three soldiers, and eight women injured— a 
total of thirty-six* The remaining seventy- 
odd bombs occasioned only two casualties, one 
soldier and one child bein^ slightly injured. 

All the airships, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were shelled heavily, returned to 
their home port, with the exception of the 
L- 20 t which, in consequence of a strong 
southern wind, was driven off her course to 


the north and, getting into difficulties at sea, 
was blown ashore on the west coast of Nor- 
way, on May 3, and wrecked against the side 
of a mountain. All the sixteen men compris- 
ing the crew were rescued and interned by 
the Norwegian authorities. 


A hostile aeroplane visited Deal on the 
afternoon of May 3, coming from the direc- 
tion of Ramsgate. It dropped six bombs on 
the railway station and damaged several 
houses. One man was badly injured. 


An Austrian air squadron, on May 3, at- 
tacked the barracks and other buildings at 
Ravenna, Italy, and escaped unharmed. 


On the night of May 4-5, about 2 o’clock in 
the morning, a Zeppelin which was hovering 
over Saloniki was brought down by the artil- 
lery of the allied fleet. The Zeppelin fell in 
flames at the mouth of the Vardar River. It 
was reported that the French flagship Patrie 
brought down the Zeppelin. Only 1 of the 
crew of 30 escaped. 


An aerial attack on Majadagh, near the 
Greek-Serbian frontier, southwest of Doiran, 
occurred May 12. Fourteen civilians were 
killed and a number of persons were wounded. 


Austrian naval headquarters reported that 
an Austrian naval aeroplane squadron suc- 
cessfully bombarded military establishments 
at Avlona (Albania) and Satino during the 
afternoon of May 13. The aeroplanes returned 
undamaged, in spite of being heavily shelled. 

Austrian aeroplanes raided Venice and Mes- 
tre, May 15, but the Italian batteries shelled 
them so hotly that they were forced to keep at 
a great height, and the bombs dropped by 
themjhad little effect. There were no casual- 
ties in Venice, but two persons were killed 
and several injured in Mestre. The material 
damage was slight. 

Austrian headquarters reported that strong 
squadrons of military and naval aeroplanes, 
on the nights of May 16 and 17, dropped many 
bombs on railroad stations and other estab- 
lishments of Venice, Mestre, Cormons, Givi- 
dale, Udine, Perlacardin and Erwiso, 


Three German seaplanes made a raid on the 
English east coast at 2 a. m. on the night of 
Mar 19-20. One of the aircraft was brought 
down off the Belgian coast. The seaplanes 
dropped thirty-seven bombs, killing one sol- 
dier and wounding two civilians. 

German aeroplanes dropped about twenty 
shells in the region of Dunkirk, May 20, kill- 
ing four persons and wounding fifteen. On 
the 21st another squadron dropped about a 
hundred bombs in the outskirts of Dunkirk. 
Two soldiers and a child were killed, and 
twenty persons were wounded. Allied aero- 
planes pursued the enemy machines and suc- 
ceeded in bringing down two at the moment 
they were about to enter their own lines* Im- 
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mediately after the first bombardment, fifty- 
three French, British and Belgian aeroplanes 
flew over the German cantonments at Wywege 
and Ghistelles, on which 250 shells were 
dropped. 

-Two aeroplanes dropped sixteen bombs on 
Cairo, May 21 ; two civilians were killed and 
thirteen injured severely and five soldiers 
wounded. The aeroplanes were driven off by 
anti-aircraft guns. 

Eighteen civilians were killed and twenty, 
principally women and children, were wound- 
ed during a raid by Austrian aeroplanes on 
the afternoon of May 25 on the town of 
Bari, on the Adriatic coast. No damage was 
done by the bombs to any military buildings 
and but slight damage was done to houses. 

The Turkish War Office issued the follow- 
ing statement May 26: “On the morning of 
May 24 two enemy aeroplanes intentionally 
hurled sixteen bombs on an inhabited quarter 
of Smyrna, killing three persons, injuring 
three women and a child and destroying 
houses.” 

June 

In reprisal for successive bombardments car- 
ried out by the Germans on the open towns of 
Bar-le-Duc and Luneville, French aerial 
squadrons bombed Treves and Karlsruhe June 
22. A flotilla of nine aeroplanes dropped forty 
shells on Karlsruhe, killing no persons, includ- 
ing five women and seventy-five children, and 
injuring 147 persons, including twenty women 
and seventy-nine children. 

The first American airman died for France, 
June 24, when Sergeant Victor E. Chapman, of 
New York, was shot dead over the German 
lines before Verdun in a fight with two avia- 
tiks. He was a son of John Jay Chapman, of 
New York, and a graduate of Harvard. He 
was studying architecture at the Ecole de 
Beaux Arts before the war and enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion at the outbreak of hostilities. 
He was later transferred to the aviation divi- 
sion. 

July 

An aeroplane was driven from the Kent, 
coast July 9 by anti-aircraft guns. Other 
aeroplanes visiting the east coast of England 
dropped about five bombs, but no damage 
was done. 


The arrival at Constantinople, July 15, of 
a German dirigible balloon of the Schuette- 
Lanz type, aroused great enthusiasm among 
the Turks. 


On June 20 a French flier left Paris to cross" 
Germany at a low altitude in order to drop 
proclamations on Berlin, and then to descend 
in Russia. The failure of spark plugs forced 
him to descend in Poland, 62 miles from Rus- 
sian lines and he was captured, 

A German air squadron, on July 25, at- 
tacked and bombarded the Russian aerial sta- 
tion at Oereion, Island of Oesel, Aerial sheds 
and aerial planes which were ready for flight 


were struck. Although shelled by Russian 
torpedo boats and battleplanes, the German 
craft was not damaged. 


Three Zeppelin dirigible balloons raided the 
east coast of England July 29. Thirty-two 
bombs were dropped in Lincolnshire and Nor- 
folk. According to the British statement there 
was no material damage done and there were 
no casualties. A statement issued by the Ger- 
man Admiralty asserted that bombs were 
dropped on the British naval bases of Grimsby 
and Immingham, and that the lighthouse at 
the mouth of the Humber was destroyed. 


On July 31 a British aeroplane pursued and 
attacked a Zeppelin 30 miles off the east coast. 

August 

Six or more Zeppelins raided the eastern 
and southeastern counties of England on the 
night of July 31 -Aug 1. Over 60 bombs were 
dropped, but no lives were lost. The Germans 
claimed to have reached London, but this was 
denied by the British. 


An Italian aerial squadron dropped four tons 
of high explosives on the Whitehead torpedo 
and submarine works west of Fiume, in Hun- 
gary, Aug 1, seriously damaging the plant, 
according to an announcement of the Italian 
War Dept. 


Six monster Zeppelins, raiding the east coast 
of England, Aug 2, spread over the country, 
and, tho under fire from anti-craft guns, 
succeeded in dropping at least 80 bombs. They 
killed nine horses, injured three others, and 
did further damage about equal to the ex- 
plosion of a gas main. At least one and prob- 
ably two of the Zeppelins were hit during the 
raid, and one was flying low and evidently in 
trouble when she departed. The L-zr, one of 
the Zeppelins, in getting home, violated Dutch 
neutrality by flying over Holland and was fired 
at there and hit. All the machines apparently 
got home safely,, however. Germany claimed 
that the Zeppelins dropped bombs on London, 
on the naval base at Harwich, and on indus- 
trial establishments in the county of Norfolk. 


Two German aeroplanes from the Darda- 
nelles, Aug 4, flew over the Island of Lem- 
nos and dropped bombs on the aerodrome of 
the Entente Allies. The aircraft were driven 
off by the fire of British vessels. 


A bombardment of shipping on the Suez 
Canal by hostile aeroplanes was announced 
Aug 4 in a British official statement. The 
attack was carried out by two machines over 
Lake Timsah, 45 miles south of Port Said. 
The town of Ismailia, on the lake border, also 
was bombarded. No damage was done by the 
bombardment in either case. • „ 


Zeppelins visited the east coast of England, 
Aug 9, and, after dropping about 160 bombs 
which caused 23 casualties, withdrew under 
heavy firing from the land, batteries^ The 
number of raiders was said to have been be- 
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tween seven and ten, and one of them which 
departed from the rest flew over the southeast 
coast of Scotland, dropping bombs on a 
sparsely populated section. The casualties 
were : 

One man, who died of shock, two women 
and three children, who were killed, and four 
men, five women and three children who were 
injured. In another northeastern town one 
man, one woman and three boys were injured. 


Austrian aeroplanes carried out on the night 
of Aug 7 one of the greatest raids on Venice 
since the war began. Twenty-one machines, 
according to the official statement from 
Vienna, hurled three and a half tons of ex- 
plosives on the Italian city. .A dozen fires 
resulted, Vienna reported, the flames being 
observed for 25 miles. Rome reported that 
only one hostile aircraft carried out the raid, 
and announced that two persons were killed 
and some damage was done. 


A Zeppelin and an aeroplane sailed over 
Bucharest on the night of Aug 28, just 24 
hours after the declaration of war took ef- 
fect, and threw several bombs upon the city. 
They did no damage, and the airships were 
driven off by anti-aircraft guns. Three other 
towns^were also bombarded. 

September 

Thirteen Zeppelins participated in air at- 
tack upon England on the night of Sept 3. 
Of three that reached the London outskirts 
the L~2i was brought own aflame and 
wrecked near Cuffley and the crew killed. 
The other two were driven off by aviators 
and by aircraft guns. One man and one 
woman were killed, and eleven men and 
women and two children injured. No sol- 
diers were reported hurt. The Germans did 
no military damage. 

In the metropolitan district, twenty-five 
hbuses and some outbuildings were slightly 
damaged, two water mains cut and three 
horses killed. In the eastern, southeastern 
and midland counties, where ten of the Zep- 
pelins dropped bombs promiscuously, some 
cottages were damaged, and explosions partly 
wrecked a church and a gas works. 

The funeral of the sixteen members of the 
crew of the German airship which was de- 
stroyed at Cuffley took place Sept 6 in Pot- 
ter’s Bar Cemetery. All the arrangements 
were in the hands of officers of the Royal 
Flying Corps. In view of the strong protests 
which had been made against the burial of 
the German airmen with military honors, a 
strong force of police was on duty to main- 
tain order. The service at the mrave side 
was an abbreviation of the ordinary Church 
of England ceremony, conducted by army 
chaplams. The sounding of taps was the 
only characteristic of a military funeral by 
which the ceremony was marked. 

The site at Cuffley, where the Zeppelin fell 
was presented to the nation by its owner, Mrs. 
Kidston, The gift was made with the under- 
standing that a suitable monument should be 
erected by public subscription. 


William Bow, a shipbuilder, Sept 6, for- 
warded a check for £500 to Lieutenant Will- 
iam Robinson, who brought down one of the 
Zeppelins. Mr. Bow had offered that sum to 
the first aviator to bring down a German air- 
ship on British soil. Several other awards, 
amounting altogether to $3000, had been of- 
fered. 


Two British aeroplanes raided the Turkish 
aerodrome and aeroplane repair section at 
El Arish, 90 miles east of the Suez Canal, 
Sept 5. Turkish aeroplanes attacked the 
British machines but ultimately gave up the 
fight and the latter returned to camp un- 
damaged. 


Three British aeroplanes, Sept 8, again 
bombed El Mazaar. Eleven of the twenty 
bombs dropped were seen to take effect in the 
enemy camp. 


A group of seaplanes attacked Venice be- 
tween 1 130 and 2 :$o o’clock on the morning 
of Sept 13, dropping a number of incendiary 
and explosive bombs. The church of San 
Giovanni Paola, the Home for the Aged and 
several private buildings were struck and 
slightly damaged. There were no casualties. 
Bombs were also dropped on Chioggia, caus- 
ing outbreaks of fire, which were quickly ex- 
tinguished. 


It was reported that forty Germans were 
killed or injured in the British air raid on 
St. Denis Westrem, Belgium, on Sept 22. 
Two sheds and three aeroplanes were burned. 

Twelve Zeppelins raided the eastern coun- 
ties and the outskirts of London on the night 
of Sept 23, killing twenty-eight persons and 
wounding ninety-nine. The dead included 
twenty-three men, twelve women and three 
children, and the injured, fifty-six men, for- 
ty-three women and twenty-six children. Two 
of the Zeppelins were brought down in Es- 
sex. One fell in flames, but the other, dis- 
abled by gunfire, effected a landing near the 
coast The crew of twenty-one were ar- 
rested by the village constable. The prop- 
erty damage, while widely distributed, was 
confined for the most part to small suburban 
dwellings and shops. One railway station 
was damaged but no loss of anything of mil- 
itary importance was reported. 

Several hostile airships, probably six, vis- 
ited the northeastern and southern counties 
of England on the night of Sept 25, Bombs 
were dropped in the northern counties. Total 
casualties were reported: Killed, 36: injured, 
27. Very slight damage was done of military 
importance. 

October 

Ten Zeppelins took part in a raid over Lon- 
don and die east coast on the night of Oct 1-2. 
Of the two which attacked London one was 
brought down in flames in the neighborhood 
of Potter’s Bar and the second was driven off. 
One man was killed and a woman injured. 
There was no military damage. The Zep- 
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pelin was the fourth to be brought down in 
England. Nineteen bodies were recovered 
from the wreck. 

King George, it was officially announced 
Oct 4, had appointed Second Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Sowrey and Lieutenant Alfred de Bath 
Brandon, both officers of the Royal Flying 
Corps, to be Companions of the Distinguished 
Service Order “in connection with their suc- 
cessful attacks upon enemy airships.” 

It was understood that Lieutenants Sowrey 
and Brandon participated in the attacks on 
Zeppelin raiders on the night of Sept 23-24, 
when two Zeppelins were brought down. 

It had been known for several days that 
Lieutenant Sowrey had brought down the Zep- 
pelin which fell in Essex, but Lieutenant 
Brandon had not been mentioned before. Lieu- 
tenant Brandon received the Military Cross 
for bombing the Zeppelin which came down 
in the Thames estuary in April. 

The following official but otherwise unveri- 
fied announcement was made in Petrograd 
Oct 12: In Dobrudja an enemy air squadron 
dropped bombs on • Constanza (the principal 
Rumanian Black Sea port), and also poisoned 
sweets and garlic infected with cholera 
bacilli. 

A hostile aeroplane appeared Oct 22 over 
the fortified seaport of Sheerness, at the 
mouth of the Thames. Four bombs were 
dropped but no casualties were reported offi- 
cially. 

A hostile seaplane was shot down and de- 
stroyed on the same afternoon by one of the 
British naval aircraft. The enemy machine 
fell into the sea. Judging by time, it was 
probably the seaplane which visited Sheer- 
ness. 

A German aeroplane dropped three bombs 
on Margate, a coast resort in the southeast 
of England, Oct 23, damaging a hotel and in- 
juring a man and a woman. The raider was 
driven off by British planes. 

Capt. Boelke, a noted German aviator, met 
his death in collision with another aeroplane 
during an air battle, Oct 28. One report stat- 
ed that he was brought down by a British 
aviator east of Cambrai, another that his 
death was due to collision with a German 
and not an enemy aeroplane. Boelke was 
credited with having brought down 40 aero- 
planes. ’ November 

Sixty women and children were killed in an 
air raid on Weadova carried out by an Aus- 
trian squadron, Nov 11, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Italian War Office. 

In retaliation for the bombardment of 
Amiens, a French aviator, Cautain de Beau- 
champ, flew from the French lines to Munich, 
Nov 17, where he threw several bombs on the 
railway station. Qn his return trip he crossed 
over the Alps, alighting near Venice. The 


distance covered in the flight was 435 miles. 

Two Zeppelins which raided Yorkshire and 
Durham on the night of ^ Nov 27-28 were 
brought down off the English coast early on 
the following morning. The crews of both 
airships perished. 

The Zeppelins were brought down by air- 
planes. One of them fell within full view of 
watchers on the Durham coast. The other, 
damaged, turned inland and raced for home, 
but was pursued and destroyed nine miles out 
at sea. 

The raid resulted in the death of one 
woman, the injury of sixteen persons and 
slight material damage. 

The destruction of the Zeppelins brought 
the score to seven destroyed in England and 
six more in other fields of operation during 
1916. 

An airplane, flying at great height, appeared 
over London, Nov 28, and dropped six bombs. 
The police reported that nine persons were in- 
jured, while the material damage was said to 
have consisted principally of broken windows. 

It was said that the airplane was a British 
machine, captured on the Somme, or was a 
careful copy of one. For that reason it was sup- 
posed to have passed the aerial patrols unsus- 
pected. The unchallenged arrival of the air- 
plane was due to the haze over London and 
the fact that the roar of the street traffic 
drowned the sound of its motors. Some per- 
sons said they saw it, but the height at which 
it soared was so great as to make it impossible 
to distinguish it from one of the British ma- 
chines. 

A German machine, supposed to be the one 
which attacked London, was brought down, 
some hours later, near Dunkirk. 

See also 

“Baralong” case 

“Foucault, "destruction of the 1 

Great Britain — Aerial service \ ' : 

Immelmann, Lieut. Max 

ARABIAN FRONT 

A serious rebellion against the Turks started 
in Arabia in June, when the Grand Sherif of 
Mecca, chief magistrate of the holy city, de- 
clared his independence, and supported by 
Arab tribes of the west and central part of the 
country, occupied Mecca, Jeddah and Taif, and 
besieged Medina. 

It was said that the rising at Mecca was 
preceded by a similar insurrection at Kerbela, 
about fifty-five miles southwest of Bagdad in 
Mesopotamia, which is a sacred city because it 
contains the tomb of Hussein, a grandson of 
Mohammed. All the Turks were driven out 
of Kerbela. 

The revolt was the outcome of the so-called 
Pan-Arab movement, which had been gaining 
impetus since 1913. It aimed at the abolition 
of Turkish misrule, oppression, and maltaxa- 
tion, at the ejection of the Turks from the 
whole of the Arabian Peninsula, and at the 
formation of a great confederation of Arab 
tribes. 
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The portion of Arabia over which the Turks 
claim lordship embraces a population of about 
a million. The remainder of the country is 
either waste or coastwise territory toward the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, where 
British influence is paramount and the ruling 
chiefs are friendly. 

The moment was chosen for the revolt prob- 
ably owing to the success of the^ Russian Grand 
Duke Nicholas in Armenia, which was said to 
have weakened the Turkish military power 
throughout Arabia. 

The Grand Sherif of Mecca declared his in- 
dependence and began operations June 9. He 
had raised three armies, the commands of 
which he gave to his three eldest sons. The 
first of these, under Sherif Forisae, besieged 
Medina, the city containing the tomb of Ma- 
homet; the second, under Sherif Abdulla, oc- 
cupied Taif, sixty-five miles southwest of 
Mecca, making prisoners of most of the garri- 
son; the third captured Jeddah, the chief sea- 
port of Arabia, imprisoning its defenders. The 
capture of Jeddah made it possible for the 
British to resume trade by sea, and it opened 
the way for a resumption of the annual pil- 
grimages by British Moslems, which had been 
attended by great difficulties in the past two 
years. 

It was thought that the fight at Medina was 
likely to be protracted, as the garrison was 
fairly strong and well equipped. Medina lies 
some 225 miles north of the holy city, on the 
Mecca railway. It is a town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Unconfirmed dispatches, June 28, de- 
clared that the city had fallen. 

F cbruary 

Near Aden where the British were menaced 
by a large force of Arabs, a British detachment 
was reported, about the middle of Feb, to, have 
been cut off and annihilated. 

July 

The revolt against the Turkish rule in Ara- 
bia spread during July, three more cities, Kin- 
fuda, Mecca and Yembo, falling to the Sherif 
•of Mecca. 

Arabian troops under Said Idriss, captured 
the town and fort of Kinfuda, July 11, taking 
prisoner the garrison, consisting of eight Turk- 
ish officers and 190 men. Kinfuda is a fort on 
the Red Sea, 200 miles south of Jeddah. 

The garrison of Fort Taif, however, still 
held out, and an attempted sortie was re- 
pulsed with heavy losses by the Arabs, who 
captured two guns. The Grand Sherif or- 
dered the chiefs besieging the fort to hold out 
until the garrison surrendered. It was under- 
stood that Arabs from Medina to the out- 
skirts }of Damascus fwere supporting tWe 
Grand Sherif, Emir Nuri Shalam gave his 
support to the Grand Sherif. Emir Shalam 
some time before received many presents 
from the Turkish Government, but he re- 
fused to join in an attack on the Suez Canal. 

After the fall of Mecca, on June 13, said 
the dispatch July 15, certain elements of the 
garrison continued their resistance in forts 
near the city. In order to avoid bloodshed 
the Grand Sherif, in command of the Arabian 
forces, suspended attacks. The forts * finally 


surrendered, the captures of the Arabians in- 
cluding 28 officers, 950 unwounded men, 150 
wounded, four guns and large quantities of 
material and munitions. 

An Arab force dispatched to the Hejaz coast 
of the Red Sea after the fall of Jeddah cap- 
tured the Turkish port and fort of Yembo, 
125 miles west of Medina, according to a dis- 
patch of July 31. The troops in the Turkish 
garrison were made prisoners and guns and 
munitions were captured. 

The dispatch added that the Grand Sherif 
of Mecca was arranging for the publication 
of a weekly official journal, whereby news and 
opinions might be conveyed to the people. He 
also appointed an Arab to collect the customs 
at Jeddah, nominated doctors to study hygiene 
in the army and named a competent police 
instructor. 

September 

It was reported, Sept 25, that the Turkish 
garrison in the forts at Taif, sixty-five miles 
southeast of Mecca, had been forced to sur- 
render to the revolutionists under the Sherif 
of Mecca. The troops that surrendered com- 
prised fifty officers and 800 men, with ten 
guns and a large quantity of military stores. 

ASIA MINOR 

January 

During Jan the Turks did not push their 
seige of Kut-el-Amara with great vigor. Gen. 
Aylmer’s relief force fought its way, under 
great difficulty, to a place 20 miles east of 
Kut, at Meularic. There, according to Turkish 
reports, they were repulsed, losing 6000 men. 
Floods and great numbers of the enemy made 
further progress difficult. 

A Russian column, which occupied Sultana- 
bad, about 200 miles to the northeast, offered 
some hope of relief. Their position, however, 
was separated from Kut by a mountainous 
country infested with hostile tribes of Per- 
sians. One chief, Nisam Saltane, was said to 
have 10,000 fighters. 

The Russians achieved a decisive victory 
over the Turks in Jan, crushing the centre of 
the Turkish 60-mile front near Lake Tortum 
and pursuing the retreating Turks to the 
Erzerum forts. 4000 Turks were said to have 
been captured in the pursuit Cossacks harried 
the fleeing enemy and charged the rear-guard 
near the forts. Field Marshal von der Goltz 
was said to have been appointed Commander 
in Chief of the Turkish forces in the Cau- 
casus. 

February 

In the Caucasus, Feb saw the fall of 
. Erzerum, the most important success for Rus- 
sia— -and for the Allies — since the capture of 
Fraemyat Thus to Grand Duke Nicholas have 
fallen two of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments of the war from the Entente side* The 
strategic importance of Erzerum was very great 
From Erzerum, which lies 60 miles from the 
Russian frontier, and 625 miles from Con- 
stantinople, radiate roads leading in all direc- 
tions. Over those to the southwest and south 
it would be possible for the Russian troops to 
fight their way toward their compatriots 
operating against the Persians and Turks In 
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northwest and west Persia, or proceed south 
toward Bagdad, to the relief of the British, 
bottled up in Kut-el-Amara, on the Tigris, 
southeast of Bagdad. 

The capture of the fortress not only dealt 
a severe blow to Turkey, the weakest of the 
Teutonic allies but besides, ooening the road 
to Armenia and Kut-el-Amara, it shelved for 
the time being the projected Teutonic inva- 
sion of Egypt. 

For more than eighteen months the Czar's 
armies had made little headway in the Cau- 
casus. But, preparations having been under 
way since the fall of 1915, Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, with an army estimated at 300,000 men 
operating from a base at Batum on the Black 
Sea and on Tiflis and Baku began a drive on 
Armenia. 

In the second week in Jan, with the moun- 
tains covered with snow ten to twenty feet in 
depth, Grand Duke Nicholas gave the order 
that opened a bombardment of the Ottoman 
positions on a front of two hundred miles, 
from the Black Sea to Kara Kilissa. The first 
Turkish break came on the Arasa River, 
where the brunt of the attack fell. This 
position formed the Ottoman centre and with 
the retreat of the centre, which left the 
left and right wings in the air, a condition 
of demoralization set in. The retreat in 
places became a rout. Of the 200,000 men 
in the Turkish line 80,000 fell back rapidly to 
the protection of the Erzerum forts, while the 
remainder retreated to the southeast and south- 
west, the latter columns to Kharput and the 
former to join the Turks fighting on the 
shores of Lake Van. 

Two weeks after the first clash along the 
Arasa Grand Duke Nicholas had fought and 
marched the sixty miles across the mountains 
from the river to the fortress and had his 
army in position for an active siege. He found 
an army of approximately 80,000 men and a 
permanent garrison of perhaps 10,000 more 
to oppose him. Field Marshal von der Goltz, 
hurriedly sent from Constantinople to direct 
the defence, reached the fortress just before 
it was cut off. 

The fortress which withstood the Russians 
in the Russo-Turkish war, stands on a plateau 
6000 feet high — and was defended by 18 forts, 
recently reconstructed under German super- 
vision. The city is flanked by two lofty 
mountain ranges which engineers who forti- 
fied it considered sufficient protection against 
all but a frontal attack. They therefore mere- 
ly laid out a line of forts along the Deveboyun 
Ridge, at the right of the city which is the 
divide between the Caspian and Euphrates 
watershed. The guns on this ridge all point- 
ed outward so that when the forts on the 
Russian left fell they were taken from the 
rear with comparative ease. 

During the five days’ assault the fortress 
was defended by the Turks with stubbornness, 
to which the enormous numbej* of dead and 
frozen bodies gave testimony. 

After the Russians, under Gen. Judgenich, 
took 9 forts on the left flank of the principal 
Turkish line of defense, extending twenty- 


seven miles, the fate of the forts in the 
center and on the right flank, and, after them, 
of the second line forts and the principal de- 
fensive position, was decided Feb 16 after 
short attacks. 

During the assault on the fortress^ accord- 
ing to Russian reports, several Turkish regi- 
ments were annihilated or taken prisoner with 
all their officers. On the line forts alone 197 
artillery pieces of various calibers in good 
condition were taken. In the defense work 
of the central fortress, 126 pieces. In the 
fortified region of Erzerum a large number of 
storehouses of various kinds were taken. 

The exact number of Turkish prisoners 
taken was 235 officers and 12,753 men. 

The escape of almost the entire garrison 
was the only fly in the Russian ointment. 
Complete Russian success at Erzerum would 
have meant a Turkish loss of four army corps 
-—the First, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh — 
and the possible capture of two German Field 
Marshals, von der Goltz and Liman von San- 
ders. 

The Russians found only 16 Armenians 
alive in Erzerum out of the usual Armenian 
population of 40,000, according to information 
received in Petrograd and forwarded by 
Reuter’s correspondent in the Russian capital. 
Mar 8. 

“The Turkish inhabitants of Erzerum,” the 
correspondent added, “stated that a few days 
before the capture of the fortress by the 
Russians all the Armenians in the town were 
driven out by the police in a westerly direc- 
tion, where the Kurds, who had been fore- 
warned, massacred all of them.” 

Following the capture of Erzerum the Rus- 
sians surrounded and captured an entire divi- 
sion of the Turkish army, which, ignorant of 
the fall of the great stronghold, was march- 
ing from Olti to reinforce the garrison. Push- 
ing along and toward the coast the right wing 
of the Russian army, preceded by warships 
which were shelling the Turkish positions, 
marched on Trebizond. The Russian left 
wing, having captured Achlat, on the north 
shore of Lake Van and Mush, speeded in co- 
operation with the center to Diarbekr, whence 
they would be only fifty miles from the Ger- 
man Constantinoplg-Bagdad Railroad. Bagdad* 
being the objective of the British expedition 
fighting its way up the Tigris, the capture of 
the Bagdad road (which is incomplete) would 
corner the large Turkish army operating to 
east and southeast of Diarbekr. 

After a series of battles in the mountain 
passes, as a result of which the Russians 
captured a considerable quantity of booty, 
the Turks, who had been aided by Germans, 
retreated toward Kermanshah. Kertaanshah 
is 280 miles souhtwest of Teheran and within 
150 miles of Kut-el-Amara and has a popu- 
lation of about 30,000. The routes from 
Bagdad, Shuster, Ispaham, by way of Haniia- 
dan, and Suleimaniyah, meet there and make 
the citv an important center of traffic. The 
Russians took the city by storm Feb 26. 

At the end of the month there were four 
Russian columns operating in Asia Minor: 
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(1) The column which captured Kermanshah. 

(2) A column 250 miles due north of Ker- 
manshath. (3) A column on the shores of 
Lake Van, and (4) The column which cao- 
tured Erzerum and Mush. All these were 
separated from the Tigris Valley by formida- 
ble mountains. 

The situation at Kut-el-Amara where the 
main British Mesopotamia army (some 50,000 
men) under Gen. Charles V. Townshend was 
bottled up by the Turks, remained unchanged. 
To the south, where the relief force (some 
35,000 to 40,000 men) under Gen. Aylmer, was 
trying to break through the Ottoman lines to 
come to the aid of the main army, there was 
minor artillery and infantry fighting. 

Early in the month a rise of the Tigris com- 
pelled the Turks to evacuate some low-lying 
trenches at Kut-el-Amara on the northwest 
front. A traitorous attack on the British 
Mesopotamian forces by Arabs supposedly 
friendly was reported Feb 11. 373 British 

were lost in this attack. A British official com- 
munication, Feb 21, stated that the dispatch 
of reinforcements to Gen. Alymer was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

M arch 

After the capture of Erzerum on Feb 16 
the Russians pushed steadily forward in 
three main divisions. The first, along the 
Black Sea coast, supported by war ships, 
moved toward Trebizond, capturing Ishpir on 
Feb 24 and Rizeh on Mar 7, and Trebizond 
Mar 7. The second column, from the Lake 
Van region, captured Mush on Feb 18 and 
Bitlis on Mar 2. Th'e third, fighting in 
Persia, captured Kermanshah on Feb 25 and 
reached Kirin d, 130 miles from Bagdad. 

The success of the Russian Black Sea coast 
maneuvers, in which the Russians landed 
forces to the east of Trebizond, attracted 
great attention early in Mar. 

This was not due solely to the Russian 
strategy which was gradually expelling the 
Turks from the coast towns on the way to 
Trebizond, but because upon the favorable 
conclusion of these operations rested the 
possibility of the continued advance of the 
second Russian army toward Sivas, The 
capture by the Russians of Trebizond would 
enable the second army to resume its west- 
ward march. 

The Russian progress along the Anatolian 
coast was the result of a series of strategic 
surprises, made possible by the skilful co- 
operations between the fleet and coast troops. 
The fleet, being used as a mobile right wing 
for the troops operating along the shore, 
advanced well ahead of the land forces and 
struck at the Turkish forces on the flank 
and rear and forced them to retire. Landing 
parties then joined the land forces in occupy- 
ing the abandoned coast towns. In this way 
the villages of Atina and Mapavra were 
taken and the Russians made steady progress 
along the road to Rizeh, thirtv miles east of 
Trebizond. 

Since the country along the shore, with its 
mountain ridges rising from 6000 to 10,000 
feet, offers an insurmountable barrier to a 


frontal attack, the Russian Staff apparently 
decided to depend solely upon a continuance 
of the coast maneuvers to drive the Turks 
from this region. 

The losses of the Turkish third army were 
said to have been very severe. 

Troops landed at Atina, 65 miles east of 
Trebizond, captured Rizeh, on the Black Sea 
coast, Mar 7, an advance of 30 miles. At the 
same time a large force of the army of the 
Grand Duke was marching on Trebizond 
from the southward, the two divisions oeing 
expected to make a junction at Trebizond, 
with the object of cutting off all avenues of 
retreat of the Turkish defenders of the city. 

Trebizond is th*e most important city on 
the Turkish shore of the Black Sea. Strategi- 
cally Trebizond is in an unfortunate position. 
Owing to the Pontine Mountains, which run 
parallel to the sea coast a short distance in- 
land, all supplies for the army must be 
brought up along the shore roads. These 
roads are open to the assaults of the Rus- 
sian ships. The position of the Pontine 
Mountains had served to safeguard the 
villayet, which extends along the sea coasts. 
For that reason little attention had been 
paid to defending the city itself from a land 
attack. 

After three weeks of suspended activity 
the main Russian forces beyond Erzerum, 
which had been waiting for the development 
of operations on the Black Sea and in the 
Lake Van region to make their position se- 
cure against possible flank attacks by the 
Turks, again resumed their westward march 
toward Sivas. 

Locking the door of approach from Mosul 
at Bitlis on his left, and thrusting forward 
his right flank from the coast and support- 
ing it from the sea, Gen. Judenich dipped 
the wings of the already beaten Third Turkish 
army and isolated it in the highlands, and 
proceeded to push back its center. 

His immediate goal was Erzingan, a place 
of much military importance, the headquarters 
of the Ninth Turkish Army Corps and pre- 
sumably a secondary base. 

The Russians occupied the town of Marna- 
hatan, Mar r6, capturing five guns, machine 
guns and a transport train, and took prisoners 
the convoy of the train of 94 officers and 770 
Askaris. Mamahatan is an important place of 
23,000 inhabitants about half way between 
Erzerum and Erzingan. 

The battle was more than a rear-guard 
action. The Turks realizing the importance 
of Mamahatan as the key to Erzingan, rallied 
their forces and made a desperate stand on 
the heights, but again they were broken and 
in retreating down the valley were compelled 
to allow the Russians the next day to occupy 
the village of Kotur at the junction of the 
Tuzlu and Euphrates, 44 miles each of Erzin- 
gan. 

The second Russian column, on Mar 2, cap- 
tured Bitlis, Turkish Armenia, about no 
miles southeast of Erzerum, near the south- 
western extremity of Lake Van. The city 
was taken by assault. Six cannon were taken 
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and among the Turkish prisoners were 17 
officers, including a colonel. Bitlis is a city 
of some 35,000 inhabitants and the capital of 
the villayet of the same name. It stands at 
an altitude of 4700 feet above sea level. 

For the second time in a trifle more than 
a fortnight, the Russians, in taking Bitlis, 
following the capture of Erzerum, broke 
through the Turkish front. The victory in- 
creased the security of the Russian left 
flank in the Caucasian operations and also 
further opened the way to Bagdad, the goal 
of this southern movement, and to a junc- 
tion with the British forces near that point. 

From Bitlis to Bagdad, a distance of 
slightly more than 400 miles, there are two 
routes, one through Diarbekr, 125 miles 
southwest of Bitlis, and the other through 
Sart, which is almost due south of Bitlis and 
about fifty miles distant. 

Over these roads, the Turks were rushing 
reinforcements from Mesopotamia, not only 
for the defense of Bitlis but to aid the Turk- 
ish troops retreating from Erzerum. These 
troops would now be forced to take a round- 
about route to reach the defeated Turkish 
third army, if they were not definitely checked 
by the Russian success in the Lake Van 
region. 

Bitlis also served the Turks as a point of 
communication between the troops operating 
in the Mush district and those about Lake 
Urumiah, over the border in Persia. With 
the command of the whole Lake Van terri- 
tory in their hands, the Russians effectually 
separated these forces. 

Bitlis is not a fortress, but its location in 
the narrow valley of the Bitlis-Chai River, 
with the country on both sides extremely dif- 
ficult to negotiate, gave it a strong defensive 
advantage. In addition, it had been fortified 
by the Turks on the approach of the Rus- 
sians, with whom, during the last three days, 
they had fought numerous rear-guard actions, 
preliminary to a desperate stand at Bitlis. 

Russian observers estimated the strength of 
the Turks opposing them in the Bitlis district 
as two divisions of infantry and artillery, 
with a strong admixture of German troops. 

The Turks were defeated, Mar 31, at the 
fortress of Kara Malachkan, between the 
cities of Mush and Mosul. 

The Russian third division on the Persian 
front occupied the town of Bijar, about 50 
miles northwest of Plamidan after an engage- 
ment, Mar 4, and advanced southwest toward 
Kermanshah, in the direction of the Turkish 
frontier. 

The occupation of the city of Kirind, 50 
miles due west from Kermanshah and situ- 
ated on the road from Hamadan to Bagdad, 
was announced Mar 12. Kirind lies about 
50 miles east of the Mesopotamian frontier 
and its capture placed the Russians within 
about 150 miles of Bagdad. 

The success of the Russians in working 
their way through the passes of the formid- 
able range which acts as a natural boundary 
between Persia and Turkey, placed them in a 


position to become a menace to the Turks 
in Mesopotamia. 

The Turkish reinforcements which were 
sent from Bagdad and Mosul, by way of 
Suleumanieh and Sehna, to threaten the 
flank of the Russian forces at Karmamshah 
and make a further Russian advance danger- 
ous, had been compelled to withdraw on 
account of British pressure from the south 
and Russian activity in the north, which 
resulted in the capture of Bitlis. The Rus- 
sians therefore were now opposed only by 
frontal resistance, against which they had 
advanced through all but one of the difficult 
passes of the mountains separating them from 
Mesopotamia. 

The road from Kermanshah westward, 
sometimes narrowing to a mere mountain 
path, winds between the crests of the high 
ridges of the Persian mountain province of 
Luristan. Along this the Russians had, by 
the middle of Mar proceeded 50 miles in the 
face of great odds. A like distance along the 
same road, which, turning southward, runs 
between two mountain tributaries of the 
Dijala River to the Turkish border, stands 
between them and the last difficult pass near 
Khanikin. Should Khanikin be attained, the 
Russians would have free access to the rear 
of ^ the Turkish Bagdad army, and to the 
British pressure from the southeast upon 
Bagdad would be added Russian pressure 
from the north. The occupation of the Van 
region had already facilitated Russian pro- 
gress in this direction. Russia's part would 
be to strike north of Bagdad and cut the 
railway, severing the only important line of 
communication by which the Turkish army 
was receiving its supplies. 

Russian forces on Mar 19 entered Ispahan, 
the old capital of Persia and an important in- 
dustrial center with a population of about 
100,000. It lies 210 miles south of Teheran, 
the government sea. The official announce- 
ment said the Czar's forces were enthusiasti- 
cally received by the population. 

The army at Ispahan apparently then struck 
southward from the main Russian forces, in 
the direction of the Persian Gulf. 

Renewed efforts were made during Mar to 
relieve Gen. Townshend, who was surrounded 
at Kut-el-Amara. 

General Aylmer, in command of the reliev- 
ing forces, advanced on Mar 6, and, moving 
by the right bank of the Tigris, reached 
Essinn, about seven miles east of Kut-el- 
Amara. This position was attacked, Mspr 8, 
but Gen. Aylmer was unable to dislodge the 
enemy. A surprise attack by British forces on 
Mar 15 resulted in the capture of a small 
Turkish post on the west bank of the Tigris. 

An official announcement, Mar 31, said the 
following message was sent Mar 14 by King 
George to General Townshend, in command 
of the British troops at Kut-el-Amara: 

T, together with all your fellow country- 
men, continue to follow with admiration the 
gallant fighting of the troops under your 
command against great odds. Every possible 
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effort is being made to support your splendid 
resistance/’ . 

April 

The surrender of Gen. Townshend at Kut- 
el-Amara marked the month of Apr on the 
eastern front. 

The operations of the Russian Caucasian 
armies, which were fighting their way to Trebi- 
zond, Erzingan, and Diarbekr, entered upon 
a new phase in Apr, in which Turkish 
resistance was no longer a negligible factor. 
By a careful regrouping of their forces the 
Turks opposed the three main lines of the 
Russian advance with a solid, organized re- 
sistance which gave way only after most stub- 
born fighting. According' to estimates by 
Russian officers, the Turkish force was at 
least doubled by reinforcements from Euro- 
pean Turkey, the greater part of which were 
concentrated near Erzingan, which, despite the 
importance of Trebizond and the Persian 
operations, was a region of the greatest value 
to the Turks, since it stood in the way of the 
main Caucasian armies, whose ultimate aim 
was to sweep westward toward Constanti- 
nople. 

Of the three Russian armies, the first, or 
coastal army, made the most notable gain, the 
capture of Trebizond, during the month, but 
was ably seconded by the other two columns, 
whose activities kept large Turkish forces en- 
gaged. 

The Russian coastal army, after the capture 
of Rizeh, Mar 7, moved on Trebizond. The 
Turks were dislodged, Apr 7, from positions 
on the right bank of the Kara Dere (river) 
20 miles east of Trebizond, and forced across 
the stream. By means of a combined land and 
sea attack the Turks were dislodged, Apr 14, 
from this second position, which was power- 
fully organized, and pushed on beyond Sur- 
meneh, less than 12 miles from Treibzond. 
The Russians had now passed the last of the 
series of natural obstacles along the coast. 
They occupied Drona, six and a half miles east 
of Trebizond, and Trebizond itself, one of the 
most strongly fortified and most important 
Black Sea ports, on Apr 18. 

A decisive part in the Russian operations 
was played by the Black Sea fleet, which, after 
a severe bombardment of the city and the 
destruction of the great Turkish shore bat- 
teries, landed a considerable number of troops 
and further threatened the surrounded 
fortress. 

As soon as the Turks witnessed the Rus- 
sian preparations to land beyond Trebizond 
they gave up all resistance and scattered pell- 
mell in the two directions open to them— one 
the route along the coast and the other the 
road southwest toward Erzingan. 

Trebizond contained a garrison of between 
50,000 and 60,000, who escaped. A considerable 
amount of war booty, including a large num- 
ber of the latest type German heavy guns, 
was left behind, for, since the fall of Erzerutn, 
Trebizond had been the chief base and pro- 
visioning center for the Turks operating in 
this theater. 


The second division of the Grand Duke’s 
army ably seconded the coastal army in its 
attack on Trebizond. This division, advancing 
west from Erzerum, along the valley of the 
Choruk, stormed a series of strongly defended 
positions in the region of Baiburt, 60 miles 
northwest of Erzerum, and 56 miles southeast 
by south of Trebizond. The Turks made 
desperate resistance in the Choruk region, 
knowing that the Russian seizure of Rachmed, 
which is the junction of the roads leading to 
Trebizond, Erzerum, and Erzingan, would in- 
volve the isolation of Trebizond and the 
Erzingan armies and seal the fate of both. 

The fighting culminated in a six days 7 battle 
in which the Russians were successful. A 
supreme effort was made by the Turkish 
forces to oppose the westward progress of the 
Russian armies operating beyond Erzerum. 
The Turks not only made a determined stand 
along the whole front froni the Black Sea 
coast to Bitlis, but organized an offensive 
campaign, apparently in the hope of recaptur- 
ing Erzerum. 

The first step in carrying out the Turkish 
plan was by sudden pressure on the Russian 
right flank to cause the removal of Russian 
troops from the center to the Black Sea coast. 
Relying upon the consequent weakening of the 
Russian center, the Turks then hurled their 
main forces west of Erzerum, hoping to break 
through and compel the coast group of Rus- 
sian forces to retreat for fear of being sur- 
rounded and cut off from their communica- 
tions. But the Russian forces were able to 
meet the series of Turkish assaults without 
giving way, and after six days’ fighting the 
Turks fell back, and the Russians, after cap- 
turing a considerable number of Turkish 
troops, who ventured loo far into the Rus- 
sian lines, resumed the advance. 

The center of Grand Duke Nicholas’s .Cau- 
casus army captured a high mountain range at 
Ashkala, about 30 miles clue west of Erzerum, 
Apr 19. The capture was effected in a night 
assault which netted the Russians four officers 
and 120 men in prisoners, costing the Turks 
heavy losses in killed and injured. By the end 
of the month the resistance of the Turkish 
troops in the defiles of the upper Choruk 
Valley and before Baiburt was said to be 
broken and their one hope was to get out on 
to the Erzingan road and join the main force 
before their way of retreat should be cut off 
by the Russians, 

The third Russian army, advancing through 
Persia to the Mesopotamian frontier, defeated 
a Turkish division recently arrived in Armenia 
from Constantinople after a fight lasting many 
days, to the south of Bitlis. The Turks claimed 
to have defeated the Russians at Surem, south 
of Bitlis, Apr 25, but the Russians advanced 
toward the city of Sghert, 90 miles east of 
Diarbekr, Apr 20, and repulsed a Turkish 
advance near Diarbekr, Apr 30. 

Diarbekr is a town of 35,000 inhabitants, 
whose importance arises from its being the 
meeting point of the roads from the Mediter- 
ranean, via Aleppo and Damascus, from the 
Black Sea, via Amasia-Kharput and Erzerum, 
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and from the Persian Gulf via Bagdad. Ras- 
el-Ain, the present railhead of the Bagdad 
railway, is 70 miles south. If the Russians 
should be able to continue through Aleppo to 
the Mediterranean, 40 miles (beyond, they 
would have opened a route for the passage of 
munitions from their western allies and would 
cut the Turkish Empire in two. 

After a siege in length second only to the 
siege of Przemysl in the European war, Gen. 
Townshend, who had been surrounded at Kut- 
el-Amara since the battle of Ctesiphon, was 
starved into surrender, Apr 29. It was the 
first time in more than a century of war that 
a British army had hauled down its flag and 
presented its arms to an enemy. The strength 
of the Turkish positions at Sannayyat and 
Essinn, aided by the flooded condition of the 
country, held back the British relief army, 
only 16 miles away. 

Kut is a city built on a peninsula on the 
left bank of the Tigris almost at the river 
level. To the north are. gently rolling sand 
hills and on the other side of the river the 
desert is cut by long rows of nullahs (ravines) 
which offered ideal trench positions for de- 
fense. A series of field works had been con- 
structed about five miles from the city. The 
gaps between were filled with barbed wire 
entanglements. Here Gen. Charles Townshend 
took refuge after his defeat at Ctesiphon. 

The Ottoman troops settled down in front of 
the place, while heavy flanking parties swept 
by on both banks and speedily cut the slender 
line of communications. Gen. Townshend’ s 
only communication from that time was by 
wireless and occasional messages dropped by 
aviators from the relief force that was gath- 
ered at Basra and sent up the river. 

Between Kut and the relief army lay four 
strong positions, Essinn, Sannayyat, Felahie 
and Umm-el-Henna. The Sannayyat position 
extended about two miles on either bank of 
the Tigris, the left flank resting on the 
Suwekie marsh and the right flank on the 
nameless marshy ground stretching 12 miles 
between Orak and Essinn. Here the relief 
army was finally halted. 

In the early part of Apr, Major Gen. Sir 
George Frederick Gorringe, C.B., arrived with 
reinforcements, and superseded Gen. Alymer. 
General Gorringe apparently imbued the 
Tigris corps with new. life, for on Apr 5> at 
Umm-el-Henna, 23 miles east of Kut, the 
British brought themselves to within one 
hundred yards of the Turkish trenches by saps, 
then the Thirteenth division stormed the first 
and second lines at dawn. By six o’clock in 
the morning the third line was won, and then, 
reinforced by the Fifteenth division, they took 
the fourth and fifth lines. The approaches to 
the other Turkish positions were in such open 
country that it was deemed best to wait until 
nightfall. In the meanwhile Gen. Kealy, with 
the Third division on the right bank of the 
river, worked his way opposite the Felahie 
position, repulsing a series of counter at- 
tacks. From this point he delivered an en- 
filading fire across the river at Felahie and at 


nightfall Gen. Gorringe, by an assault in force, 
won the position. 

There still remained the Sanniyyat position, 
before Essinn, the last bar to Kut, should be 
reached. General Gorringe threw his men 
against this point, Apr 9, but here the Turks 
held. The Turks claimed that the British loss 
in this attack was 3000, but British reports 
placed it at much below that figure. 

By means of the wireless Gen. Townshend 
was able to tell Gen. Gorringe of his straits. 
The defenders still had ammunition, but their 
supplies were running low. The civil popula- 
tion could not be forced from the town, as 
the Turks made it clear that they would shoot 
any who attempted to leave. British aeroplanes 
from the Tigris corps hovered over, dropping 
small quantities of provisions. 

Gen. Gorringe tried once more against San- 
niyyat on Apr 20 and 21, after his engineers 
had delved their way to within reach of the 
Turkish trenches. His men threw themselves 
time and again against the works, hut in vain. 
Once more Townshend’s troops felt the bitter 
sting of hope deferred. Blocked as they were 
by forces many times greater than their own, 
they could not attempt a sortie. It was all 
they could do to hold their own, with their 
strength dwindling every day from bullets and 
disease. Outlying positions were abandoned 
and they took up their stand in narrower lines 
while the besiegers edged their way up just 
that much further and waited. 

In response to urgent appeals from Kut, 
Gen. Gorringe made a desperate attempt to 
send provisions into the town. A river steam- 
boat manned by volunteers and loaded with 
provisions was sent at night up the Tigris, 
Apr 24. Barely moving, the little steamboat 
crept up to the Turkish lines and past them 
without being discovered and made a dash up 
the river for Kut. But luck was against the 
British. British aeroplanes discovered her 
high and dry the next day. What happened to 
her crew was not known. 

It was the last straw. Human endurance 
could stand no more and Gen. Townshend 
and his men, after destroying their guns and 
munitions, were forced to capitulate after a 
siege of 143 days. 


The Official Gazette printed, Apr 5, the fol- 
lowing despatch from Sir John Nixon, in 
general command of the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign : 

“The operations from Apr to Sept furnished 
a remarkable record of amphibious warfare, 
owing to the fact that the floods were the high- 
est in thirty years. After the dispersal of 
hostile Arabs in Persian Arab is tan by Gen. 
Gorringe, Gen. Townshend went up the Tigris 
with a combined naval and military force, in* 
eluding armored native boats, rafts and 
barges, with^ guns mounted, and improvised 
floating hospitals. 

“Kurna was captured on May 31 with few 
casualties. There were several naval fights 
and an enemy gunboat was sunk. Amara was 
occupied on June 3, and 740 prisoners were 
taken. 
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, “Gen. Gorringe, after a difficult passage of 
the Hott-el-Chai channel of the Euphrates, 
necessitating haulage of the boats, mine 
sweeping and heavy fighting in which the 
navy was prominent, occupied the important 
base of Nasiriyeh on July 25. A thousand 
prisoners were taken, in addition to guns, 
rifles and ammunition. Our casualties were 
under 600. The troops then were transferred 
to the Tigris. 

“Gen. Townshend attacked a strong Turkish 
force formidably intrenched across the river, 
seven miles from Kut-el-Amara. The position 
was captured after hard fighting on Sept 28, 
the Turks retreating on Ctesiphon. Our losses 
were 1233 ; the enemy's, 4000.'" 

J. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary for India, 
stated, Apr 17, in the House of Commons that 
responsibility for the advance of the British 
troops on Bagdad, which finally resulted in the 
retreat of Gen. Townshend to Kut-el-Amara, 
rested with Gen. Sir John Nixon, at one time 
commander of all the British forces in 
Mesopoptamia, but since replaced. 

May 

During May the campaign in Asia Minor 
developed into one of the major operations of 
the war. Asia Minor, for the first time, was 
seriously threatened by the allied forces. Six 
Russian armies, of whose strength nothing 
was known, but which undoubtedly were for- 
midable in Armenia, advanced toward the 
Mesopotamian plain and two of them threat- 
ened the Bagdad railway, the principal line of 
communication. Should they take the railroad 
both Mesopotamia and Armenia would be lost 
to the Turks. 

Of these six armies, the first three were in 
Asia Minor, their respective objectives being 
Baiburt, Erzingan, and Diarbekr (all strong- 
ly fortified points), the last three on the Rus- 
sian border, with Mosul and Bagdad as objec- 
tives. Besides the above there remained the 
British army, which attempted to relieve Kul- 
el-Amara, and was held about 20 miles below 
that place and 100 below Bagdad. 

Beginning at the north, the first or costal 
army, after the capture of Trebizond in Apr, 
advanced to Platana, some sixteen miles west 
of that place, May 11, but made no further 
progress. 

The second Russian army, which took Erz- 
erum in Feb, advanced very slowly. A portion 
of it engaged the Turks in the neighbor- 
hood of Baiburt (65 miles northwest of Er- 
zerum), about half-way between Erzerum and 
Trebizond, while a much larger force advanced 
on Erzingan and captured Mamahatan, May 
x6. A majority of the Turkish forces and 
reinforcements were concentrated against the 
armies of the Russian center, prepared to 
defend Erzingan, as the importance of the 
city was very great. The Turkish army at 
this point was said to be 100,000 strong. 

Should the Russians reach Erzingan they 
would have crossed the mountainous district 
of Armenia. Erzingan stands on the western 
edgje of a rich, well-watered plain through 
which runs the western Euphrates. It is an 
important city of about r5,ooo inhabitants, im- 


portant principally because it is a military 
headquarters, with huge barracks and military 
factories. The road to Erzingan leads to 
Sivas, Angora, and on to Constantinople. 

The descent of the Russians westward 
toward Erzingan had thus far proved the most 
difficult of all the Russian lines of advance, 
because the melting snows delayed the descent 
from the high Armenian plateau into the val- 
ley of Asia Minor. To the southwest, how- 
ever, where the season was further advanced, 
the descent was easier and the Turks south 
of Bitlis were driven from a series of fortified 
positions, hotly pursued by Cossacks. Thus, 
both the Turkish flanks — that is, the one along 
the Black Sea and that south of Bitlis — were 
bent back by the severity of the Russian as- 
saults, while the Ottoman center before Erzin- 
gan remained slightly advanced. 

The third army, seemingly of considerable 
size, approached Diarbekr, with the probable 
intention of taking Aleppo and reaching the 
Mediterranean, having crossed the Armenian 
Taurus mountain range by way of Mush and 
Bitlis. Diarbekr lies at the head of navigation 
of the Tigris and therefore was the most criti- 
cal point of defense for the Turkish high com- 
mand. It is the meeting place of several im- 
portant routes and is more than twice the size 
of Erzingan. Should the Russians reach Diar- 
bekr they would be able to get astride of the 
Bagdad railway in a few days* marches, A 
good road runs from Diarbekr to the neigh- 
borhood of Nesibin, on the Bagdad road. 
This railway is the main line of communica- 
tion for the Turkish armies operating in 
Mesopotamia in the defense of Bagdad. The 
line, however, is not entirely completed, and 
judging from the latest reports available it 
has not been built further eastward than 
Ras-el-Ain, or perhaps to Amude. From that 
point there is a considerable stretch across the 
plain to Mosul, on the Tigris. From Mosul 
troops, munitions and supplies can be sent 
down the Tigris by rafts or by boat. At its 
eastern end the railway has been built up the 
Tigris for a short distance to Tekrit, 

The fourth Russian army operating from 
Persia came down from the Lake Ur mi ah re- 
gion, reached the Mesopotamian plain at Ro- 
wanduza, 75 miles directly east of Mosul, May 
14, the town of Rowanduz on the following 
day, and advanced on Mosul, through which 
ran the main line of communications of the 
Turkish Bagdad army. 

The last official mention made of the Lake 
Urmiah army was weeks before, when it was 
reported as occupying the vicinity of that lake. 
The May 14 report revealed the fact that this 
army, unnoticed, so far as the press was con- 
cemed had fought its way to a point eighty- 
five miles from Lake Urmiah, 

Mosul is on the Tigris, opposite the ancient 
city of Nineveh, about 220 miles above Bag- 
dad, It is the meeting point of caravan roads 
from Aleppo, Diarbekr, Bitlis, north and west 
Persia and Bagdad. 

The existence of the fifth Russian army was 
revealed, May 20, by reports of the capture 
of the city of Sakiz and an advance on the 
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village of Bana. Sakiz lies nearly midway be- 
tween the armies operating against Mosul on 
the north and by way of the Khanikin Pass on 
the south, toward Bagdad. On the 25th the 
sixth army was reported to have reached Sulei- 
manie, 30 miles from the Persian border. 

No news of importance came from the Brit- 
ish forces until May 21, when, without pre- 
liminary announcements and apparently quite 
unexpectedly, a force of Russian cavalry, 
“after a bold and adventurous ride,” formed 
a junction with the British General Gorringe 
on the right bank of the Tigris in the region 
of Kut-el-Amara. The Russian cavalry band 
set out from Kermanshah along the difficult 
mountain roads paralleling the western border 
of the Persian province of Luristan, succeeded 
in. crossing the Mesopotamian frontier and 
joined the British south of Kut-el-Amara. 

The sixth Russian army, which captured 
Kermanshah, Feb 26, and Kirina, Mar 12, cap- 
tured Kasr-i-Shirin, just over the Persian 
border, some 100 miles northeast of Bagdad, 
May 10, and advanced on Khanikin, a strongly 
fortified position guarding the route through 
the mountains to the Mesopotamian plain. 
The Russians, after being held for some time, 
scored a success against the Turks defending 
the mountain paths between Kerind and 
Hanikin, and occupied Serinal-Kerind. At the 
battle of Serinal-Kerind, the Turks made al- 
most superhuman efforts to prevent the Rus- 
sian occupation of this fortification. The 
entire garrison died fighting, but without ac- 
complishing its purpose, since, after only a 
short delay, the Russian forces swept onward 
toward Khanikin. 

The hasty retreat of the Turks in this quar- 
ter seemed to imply that the forces defending 
Khanikin had been greatly overestimated. It 
was apparent that they had as yet been unable 
to transfer the force released by the surrender 
of Kut-el-Amara to assist their hard-pressed 
army north of Bagdad. The Russian advance 
upon Khanikin, therefore, very seriously 
threatened the whole rear of the Turkish Bag- 
dad army, confronting that army with the pos- 
sibility of being entirely cut off from the city 
of Bagdad and the force operating to the 
southward against the British. 

A despatch received from Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Percy Lake, commander of the British forces 
in Mesopotamia, May 22, showed that the 
forces of Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Gorringe, 
operating on the south bank of the Tigris, had 
now virtually reached Kut-el-Amara, this re- 
gion then being clear of Turks up to the junc- 
tion of the Shatt-el-Hai River with the Tigris 
at Kut. On the north bank of the Tigris to 
the east of Kut-el-Amara, however, the Turks 
still occupied Sannayyat. 

A despatch made public, May 10, from the 
British "eye-witness” with the Mesopotamia 
forces gave a description of General Towns- 
hend's holding out against the Turks at Kut- 
el-Amara while on the verge of starvation. 
The men subsisted during the last fortnight on 
four ounces of flour daily and a ration of 
horseflesh. One of the chief difficulties was 
the fact that the civil population remained in 


Kut-el-Amara. The few who tried to leave 
were shot by the Turks, who made it clear 
that they would execute any persons who tried 
to. escape. Thus the garrison was burdened 
with 6000 additional mouths to feed. 

Gen. Townshend and his staff, who surren- 
dered at Kut-el-Amara, were sent to an island 
in the sea of Marmora. 

British aeroplanes dropped 18,000 pounds of 
food, in addition to mail and military and 
other stores in Kut-el-Amara between Apr 11 
and 29, in an effort to relieve the garrison. 

During the whole siege, according to Harold 
J. Tennant, Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for the War, only one British aeroplane was 
brought down by the Turks. The pilot was 
killed and the observer wounded. The Turks 
reported that a number of aeroplanes which 
attempted to drop food supplies were shot 
down. 

June 

During June, the Turks, heavily reinforced, 
executed a series of sharp thrusts along the 
Russian line and succeeded in checking the 
advance of the six Russian invading columns, 
and at some points drove them back. The 
British army made no considerable gains. 

Beginning at the north, the first army, 
which occupied Platana, some sixteen miles 
west of Trebizond, May n, made small gains 
to the west and southwest of that point in the 
direction of Hortokop and Gemush Khana. 

The second Russian army, which was ad- 
vancing on Erzingan, was forced to evacuate 
Mamahatun, which they captured on May 16, 
on May 30, after the Turks had taken the 
offensive on a 30-mile front. This was the 
first substantial success gained by the Turks 
since the fall of Erzerum. 

The third Russian army, advancing on Diar- 
bekr, the important city on the Constantinopl.e- 
Bagdad railroad, near the head of the Tigris, 
made slight gains early in June, occupying and 
capturing an enemy camp June 13, and am- 
bushed a strong enemy detachment on its way 
to relieve outposts June 21. 

The fourth Russian army, which reached the 
town of Rowanduz May 15 in its advance on 
Mosul, repulsed Turkish cavalry attacks in that 
region on June 13 and again on June 21. The 
Turks captured sectors of the Russian position 
at Rowanduz June 26, but were again driven 
out. 

The fifth Russian army, which captured 
Sakiz May 20, later occupied Bana, five miles 
inside the Persian border. They were de- 
feated June 1 7 after a three-days* battle north 
of Sulieman and driven out of Bana. They 
claimed, however, at the end of June, to have 
again driven out the Turks from the Bana 
region. 

The sixth Russian army, which was advanc- 
ing in the direction of Kahnikin (about 85 
miles northeast of Bagdad), attacked advance 
Turkish detachments near that point on May 
31, hut were outmanoeuvred” and their en- 
veloping columns dispersed. The Turks fol- 
lowed up their success, repelled a detachment 
of Cossacks, and entered Kasr-i-Shirin (just 
across the frontier in Persia) on June 8. The 
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Russians were next driven from the Paitak 
Pass, which lies eighty kilometers east of 
Kasr-i-Shirin, and retreated in the direction 
of Kerind. At Serail, six miles southeast of 
Kerind, they made two desperate attacks 
against Turkish positions, but were forced to 
withdraw to Kerind. 

According to a Teheran despatch, June 14, 
a British column under Gen. Sykes entered on 
June 1 2 the city of Kerman, capital of the 
province of that name, in southeastern Persia. 
Although no reason for the presence of the 
British troops in Persia was mentioned, it was 
probably to maintain order and prevent the 
spread of pro-German propaganda and in- 
trigues. German and Turkish agents had 
recently caused slight disturbances in Persia. 

A British squadron, according to Turkish 
claims of June 14, advancing on the right 
bank of the Tigris, was defeated and forced 
to retreat at Felahie, near Kut-el-Amara. In 
the Euphrates sector a British detachment. 400 
strong, was said to have been annihilated by 
Persian volunteers. 

The British forces on the Tigris succeeded, 
according to a British official announcement of 
June 16, in extending its trenches to within 
200 yards of the Turkish positions at Sanna- 
yat, on the north bank of the Tigris. On the 
south bank Iman Monsura, three and one-half 
miles south of Magasis was occupied. 

British forces attempting to cross the lower 
Euphrates River, between Masselbe and Kurna 
(at the junction of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates), were reported by the Turks to have 
been driven back with a loss of 180 men. 

July 

The six Russian invading armies met with 
varying successes during July, those in the 
north practically cleared Armenia of Turks 
in campaigns culminating in the capture of 
Erzingan, but the three southern armies, at 
best only held their ground, and in places were 
driven back over the Persian border. The 
British forces remained practically stationary. 

Beginning at the north the first Russian 
army, which occupied Platana, some 16 miles 
west of Trebizond, May n, captured a forti- 
fied chain of mountains east of that place, 
June 30, and repulsed the Turks beyond the 
river Samsun Darassi. The Turks made a 
counter attack July r, but were repulsed. 

Turkish troops in the Choruk region of 
Turkish-Armenia forced the Russians further 
back toward the Black Sea coast, according 
to Turkish dispatches of July 3, and occupied 
strong positions along a seven-mile front. 

The Russians advanced swiftly and with lit- 
tle opposition along the shore of the Black 
Sea west of Trebizond, capturing the towns of 
Kialkit-Chevtlik and Foil, July 23, and moving 
south of the latter point. 

The second Russian army, which was forced 
to evacuate Mamahatun, May 30, in its ad- 
vance on Erzingan, took the Turks in the 
rear, in the direction of Baiburt, on a height 
in the Vartanis region, and hurled them down 
a precipice. The Russians also broke through 
the Turkish lines east of Baiburt July 5 , and 
consolidated their positions. West of the 


Ezerum line they captured an entire line of 
fortified positions July 9, taking prisoner 
67 officers and 799 men. After hand to hand 
combats, the Turks were driven from the 
heights east of Baiburt and reached a point 
io miles from that place, July 14. A success- 
ful offensive south of Mamahatun, won a 
series of heights for the Russians at about 
the same time as well as the villages of 
Djetjeti and Amali. On the night of the 15th 
the Russians carried Baiburt by assault, after 
it had been set on fire by the Turks. 

Baiburt is sixty-five miles northwest of 
Erzerum and about sixty miles south of Tre- 
bizond. It was an important strategic point 
of convergence, and its fall not only removed 
the greatest barrier in the path of the Russian 
advance in this region, but constituted a seri- 
ous blow to the Turkish lines of communica- 
tion. 

Situated on both banks of the Choruk River, 
which rises near by and flows northeast into 
the Black Sea, at Batum, after a course of 200 
miles, Baiburt was a town of 10,000 inhabitants 
at the beginning of he war. It owes what- 
ever commercial importance it possesses to the 
productive agricultural lands in its vicinity, and 
to the fact that the carriage road running 
from Trebizond to Erzerum passes through it, 
the latter city lying fifty miles in an airline 
to the southeast of Trebizond, about the same 
distance to the northwest. Surrounding the 
town is a fertile plateau having an elevation of 
nearly a mile above the Black Sea. Erzingan 
is 50 miles to the southwest. 

The city is of historic significance as the 
most westerly point reached by the Russian 
army under the renowned General Ivan Fedo- 
rovich Paskevich, in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1828-29. 

After the fall of Baiburt and Gemush 
Khana the Russians under Gen. Udenitchin 
crossed the Western Euphrates River and 
closed in on the important city of Erzingan, 
arriving within 15 miles of that place July 
22. The fortress fell three days later. 

Erzingan was the most important base and 
military position of the Turks in Asia 
Minor, and their last important base in West- 
ern Armenia. It was the headquarters of the 
Tenth Army Corps and contained large bar- 
racks and military factories. It is situated 
at an altitude of 390 feet, near the western end 
of a rich, well-watered plain, through which 
runs the Western Euphrates River. The pop- 
ulation at the outbreak of the war numbered 
about 15,000, of whom about half were Arme- 
nians. 

The Russians, having by the capture of 
Erzingan, practically redeemed Armenia from 
Turkish rule, swept on toward Kharput and 
Sivas, the next concentration center available, 
about 150 miles farther west and within the 
boundaries of Asia Minor. At Sivas a rail- 
road runs northward to the Blach Sea port of 
Samsun. Sivas would therefore furnish an 
admirable base for Russian operations, since 
Russian control of the Black Sea was no 
longer seriously challenged. 
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The third Russian army advancing on Diar- 
bekr dislodged the Turks, July 14, from 
strongly fortified positions southwest of Mush. 

The fourth Russian army, which in July 
was holding the town of Rowanduz in its ad- 
vance on Mosul, was driven back to a point 
about 20 miles east of Rowan duz, according 
to Turkish reports July 23. Thei Turks 
claimed that at Rayat the Russian rear guard 
threw away their equipment and munitions, 
and that they were dislodged from Rowanduz 
and driven east across the frontier, July 25. 

The fifth Russian army which reoccupied 
Bana, five miles over the Persian border, at 
the end of June, was also driven east in dis- 
order, according to Turkish reports of July 

23. 

The sixth Russian army which at the end of 
June was forced to withdraw to Kerind, over 
the Persian border, was driven from that 
town, July 1, and made a stand west of Mesra- 
vabad, between Kerind and Harunabad, on the 
road to Kermanshah. After an eight-hour 
battle, in which they suffered heavy losses, 
they were compelled to flee in the direction of 
Harunabad. 

The Russians determined to defend them- 
selves in the village of Mahidecht, but, owing 
to the swift arid encircling movement of the 
Turkish forces, they could not hold the place, 
and under the protection of their rearguard, 
began a retreat to prepared positions west of 
Kermanshah. The next day the Russians’ 
rearguard was withdrawn from Mahidecht, and 
Turkish troops entered the village and started 
in pursuit. 

By nightfall the Russians were obliged to 
evacuate their positions and withdraw to the 
town of Kermanshah. # In the morning, with- 
out leaving the Russians time to organize 
street fighting, Turkish troops, in three de- 
tachments, penetrated the town, forcing the 
Russians to flee. 

After the evacuation of Kermanshah, the 
Russians were overtaken by the Turks about 
25 miles east of the city, where they were 
on their way to join their main forces, and, 
after a fight of 7 hours were compelled to 
flee to Sineh. 


The British expedition in Mesopotamia con- 
tinued to hold Sannayat during July, but 
made no advance. 

According to Constantinople dispatches, of 
July IQ* Rechad Pacha had defeated English 
detachments “in the neighborhood of # Bas- 
sora (Basra).” The town of Basra is on 
the Basra River, 20 miles southeast of the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
province of the same name covers a wide 
stretch of territory south of Kut el Amara, 
including a large part of the valleys of the 
three rivers. The Turkish report of fighting 
in this region was believed to indicate that 
Ottoman forces had advanced south and east 
along the Euphrates and were trying Jo cut 
the British line of communication in the 
neighborhood of the confluence of the two 
great rivers. 


a In accordance with a bill, introduced in Par- 
liament, July 24, a commission was appointed 
to investigate the Mesopotamian compaign. 
The commission was composed of Baron Ham- 
ilton of Dalzell, chairman, the Earl of 
Donoughmore; Lord Hugh Cecil, member of 
Parliament for Oxford University; Sir Archi- 
bald Williamson, M. P. for Elgin and Nairn, 
and John Hodge, M. P. for the Gorton Divi- 
sion of Lancashire. 

August 

The six Russian armies invading Turkey 
in Asia suffered a series of set backs during 
Aug, especially the three southern armies. The 
British army at Kut-el-Amara remained prac- 
tically stationary. Beginning at the north the 
first or coastal army, which in July reached 
the river Samsun Darassi, on Aug 9, took the 
little town of Elleu, east of Kerasun. 

The second Russian army which in July 
captured Erzingan made further small ad- 
vances in the direction of Sivas during August. 

The third Russian army, which by the mid- 
dle of July had reached the vicinity of Mush 
in its advance on Diarbekr was the center of 
the Turkish attack during the month. Ad- 
vancing in force, the Turks took the Russian 
left by surprise and retook Bitlis, Aug 7, and 
Mush, Aug 8. The object of this movement 
was to roll up the Russian left wing, cut in 
behind the Russian Army which had taken 
Erzingan and Erzerum, and thus regain con- 
trol of the entire Erzerum district, possibly 
even regaining this fortress itself. 

The Russian answer was made in less than 
two weeks’ time. They themselves were, as 
the Turks had been, apparently in retreat. 
Suddenly the defense stiffened and evidently 
strong reinforcements arrived. First holding 
and then taking the offensive the Russian left 
drove forward, beating the Turks decisively 
in a desperately fought battle near the small 
town of Rachta. The town of Mush was re- 
taken almost immediately and the Russians 
placed in a fair position to recover the ground 
lost in the early days of August 

The fourth Russian army, which in July was 
driven back beyond Rowanduz and across the 
frontier, was also driven back during Aug. 

The fifth Russian army, which in July was 
driven east after having occupied die town 
of Bana, was driven out of Sakiz, Persia, 
Aug 1, and retreated to Buguan to the north- 
ward. From the village of Neri, north of 
Sakiz, the Russians were pushed back to a 
considerable distance to the west, Aug 10. In 
the region of Bokana, they rallied, Aug 12, 
and again drove the Turks toward Sakiz. 

The sixth Russian army, which fled to Sineh, 
at the end of July, after the evacuation of 
Kermanshah, was pursued, during Aug, to 
the region east of that place. 

A movement undertaken by the Turkish 
right wing on Aug 5 in three columns against 
concentrated Russian forces east of Kerman- 
shah continued with success until the evening 
of the 6th. The Russians finally were re- 
pulsed toward Kenkaver and Hamadan, Per- 
sia. From the latter town they were driven 
out Aug 10, and tho they attempted to make 
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a stand in the passes east of Sakna, they were 
forced to retreat to Kanlaver. The Turks then 
forced the Czar’s troops from Hamadan plain, 
175 miles east of the Mesopotamian border, 
and compelled them to retreat to the northeast. 
Several battles of great violence were fought 
in the five days occupied by the Turkish opera- 
tions from Essadabad to Hamadan, the Rus- 
sians losing 1000 men in one engagement alone. 
This success represented an advance by the 
Turks of nearly 30 miles in five days. 

In Mesopotamia, where there had been a 
long period of quiet, the British made an at- 
tack, Aug 12, in the vicinity of Massirieh, in 
the Euphrates sector, but retreated after a 
battle of two hours. 

September 

Operations on a large scale were suspended 
in this theatre of the war during Sept. The 
Russians captured heights in the Caucasus 
while on the Persian frontier the > Turks 
gained ground. The British army, which had 
been inactive for some months on account of 
the intense heat, engaged in a few minor 
operations. The most considerable success of 
the month was achieved in Persia by the 
Russians. There, the Turks, after occupying 
Hamadan, had advanced sixty or seventy 
miles northward in the direction of Kasvin 
when a Russian blow fell from the direction 
of Tabriz. This menaced the Turks in the 
rear and compelled them to fall back to 
Kuridjan, twenty miles from Hamadan. 

BALKAN FRONT 

January 

Montenegro was the centre of attack during 
Jan. A force of Austrians under General 
Koevess, estimated at 20 battalions, entered 
Montenegro on the northeast, and after severe 
fighting along the Tara River and near Moj- 
kovac, forced their way to Berane. Another 
force, entering Montenegro at the west, won 
some decisive victories. The Austrians built, 
at great expense, roads up the northern slope 
of Mount Lovcen and were thus able to take 
this remarkably strong position, between the 
Austrian naval base at Cattaro and the Mon- 
tenegrin capital, Cettinje, after three days* 
bombardment from forts and fleet followed by 
an infantry assault. They captured, with the 
stronghold, 45 guns, but very few men. By 
the 16th the Austrians were in possession of 
Cettinje, with its 150 cannon, 10,000 rifles and 
stores of ammunition. They were reported, 
on the 25th to have captured Scutari. 

The Italian expedition, said to have landed 
at Durazzo and Avlona, was not in evidence 
except that a small Italian force was said to 
have been engaged at Mount Lovcen. Elba- 
san, on the route of a possible advance inland, 
was the scene of some fighting in which Bul- 
garians, reorganized Serbs, Albanians and 
Italians may all have taken part 

The Bulgar-Teuton forces along the Greek 
border made no attempt at further gains, but 
watched the Allies’ 50-mile lines about 
Saloniki, These lines were strengthened and 
bridges over which Bulgar-Teuton forces 
might advance were destroyed, in spite of 


Greek protest. The Greek king also protested 
in vain against the landing of Allied troops 
at Phaleron, the port of Athens. 

The Island of Corfu was seized, Jan 12. 
by a French military expedition, convoyed by 
warships. Here they established a haven of 
refuge for destitute Serbs, who were brought 
in ships from Albania. Food was landed on 
the Albanian coast by English and French 
warships to relieve the famine there. 

February 

Little news came through from the Bal- 
kan front during Feb. The occupation of 
Albania continued, but Greek and Rumanian 
affairs practically remained at a standstill. 

After the capture of Scutari, Albania, Jan 
28, the Austrians occupied San Giovanni di 
Medua and Danilograd, south of Scutari; the 
Serbians retreating to Durazzo. The pursuing 
Austrian army occupied Tirana Heights be- 
tween Breza and Pazar Siak, Feb 9, two towns 
about ten miles northwest of Durazzo. The 
Bulgarian army, Feb 12, occupied Elbassan. 
By the middle of the month the Bulgarians 
were said to have occupied one-third of 
Albania. 

The Greek cruiser Helle arrived at Durazzo, 
Feb 21, to protect the Greek residents of that 
city and in the surrounding districts in case 
the Bulgarians should succeed in entering the 
city. 

Field-Marshal von Mackensen was reported, 
Feb 6, to have assumed command of the 
Austro-German army on the Greek border. 
The inauguration of an offensive movement 
against Salonica was reported during the first 
week in the month, but there were no further 
developments. 

French troops, Feb 8, occupied the small 
Greek island of Fano, north of Corfu, which 
was being used as a haven of refuge for the 
remnants of the Serbian army. The allied 
forces had previously occupied the Greek 
islands of Melos, Lemnos, Imbros and Mity- 
lene in the TEgean and Corfu on the west 
coast. 

Tension between Roumania and the Central 
Powers approached the breaking point in Feb. 
The latter took umbrage at the nomination 
and consequent simulation of election as dele- 
gates to the Roumanian Parliament of two 
representatives of “unredeemed” Roumania, 
that is, Hungarian Transylvania. They also 
declared the sale of 80,000 wagon loads of 
grain to England to be a hostile act 

March 

In Greece affairs remained practically at a 
standstill. The Germans were forced to retire 
over the frontier, Mar 28, from all points 
occupied by them on Greek territory. North- 
ern Albania and Montenegro were calm, only 
in southern Albania around Avlona, the only 
foothold remaining to the Allies, was there 
any skirmishing. Here the Austrians were 
said to have reached the Italian lines Mar 20. 

, April 

Fighting subsided on the Balkan front in 
Apr, except on the Doiran-Gievgeli line, some 
30 miles north of Salonica. The British and 
French, who held this position, drove the 
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Germans from several small villages in the 
vicinity. 

May 

During May, Italian hydroplanes bombarded 
Durazzo, while Avlona, which had been forti- 
fied by the Italians, was attacked by Austrian 
aeroplanes. 

A Bulgarian invasion of Greece, unresisted, 
was the most important operation of the 
month. The force employed was estimated at 

25.000 men. The Bulgarian advance began 
with the occupation of Fort Rupel and the 
earthworks around it They also took pos- 
session of Fort Dragotin, and patrols were 
occupying Demir-Hissar station beside the de- 
stroyed railway bridge as well as points in the 
surrounding neighborhood by May 28. All the 
Greek covering forces were reported to have 
been withdrawn, but a report of the 30th said 
that the Greeks were fprtifying the Demir- 
Hissar section with great haste. The regions 
which King Constantine's government surren- 
dered without a blow were the very regions 
rescued from the Bulgars in 1913 by the help 
of the Serbs and at heavy cost in Greek 
casualties. 

June 

After the occupation of Demir-Hissir, the 
Bulgarian advance into Greece was halted, 
most of the Bulgarian forces being withdrawn 
to the Rumanian frontier. 

Demir-Hissir, ten miles across the border, 
was occupied by 25,000 Bulgarians June 2, 
after it had been evacuated by the Greek gar- 
rison under protest, but without resistance. 
The point was an important one, commanding 
the railroad running east to Constantinople 
and threatening the right flank of the allied 
army advancing north from Salonika. The 
allied forqes, estimated at 400,000, including 

100.000 Serbs, who had been recuperated on 
the Island of Corfu, had been slowly moving 
to the north for several months, but had no- 
where crossed the frontier. Their principal 
forces were stationed in the Vardar Valley 
and to the eastward through Dovatupete to the 
Struma Valley, and to the westward through 
the district of Subotsko and Vodena to Fio- 
rina. 

After violent fighting at Kupa Hill in Gre- 
cian Macedonia, June 8, between French and 
Bulgar forces, the latter withdrew. 

The Bulgarians dug themselves in after the 
occupation of Demir-Hissir, making no at- 
tempt to penetrate further into Greek territory. 
They turned their attention to Rumania, closed 
the frontier and concentrated troops along the 
border. This caused great uneasiness in Ru- 
mania, 

July 

Few reports were received from the Balkan 
front until the end of July, when an Entente 
Allied offensive was begun. Cannonading 
along the entire Salonika front, renewed ac- 
tivity in Albania, and the burning of Bul- 
garian crops near Monastir by Allied aero- 
planes were reported July 18. The Serbian 
Army, reorganized and re-equipped, on July 
29 had begun a drive from Salonika, the first 
skirmishes at Kopil and north of Vodena 


going in favor of the Allies. It was reported, 
July 31, that Serbian successes on the Greek 
frontier continued, and that the Serbians were 
entrenching on a line only 300 yards from the 
frontier. A Bulgarian attack, July 27, on 
Serbian positions north of Strupino was routed 
by a counter-attack. 

August 

The Allied offensive against the Bulgarians 
developed successfully in some quarters during 
Aug, altho attacks continued without definite 
result. Rumania’s entrance into the war 
made a notable change in the Balkan situation. 
On the 29th the Rumanian Army began inva- 
sion of Transylvania in two directions. 

September 

With the entry of Rumania into the war, 
the Balkans once more became the center of 
interest. Three invasions were undertaken 
during Sept — one by Rumania into Transyl- 
vania, successful at first, but ending in a se- 
vere defeat at Hermannstadt; another by 
Bulgaria into Rumania, which spread over 
a great part of the province of Dobrudja but 
was finally checked thru the arrival of Rus- 
sian reinforcements, and a third, the long ex- 
pected Allied drive from Salonika. This 
drive, most successful along the Serbian 
front, brought the Allied forces to the gates 
of Monastir. To these should be added the 
continued incursion of the Bulgars into Mace- 
donian Greece, resulting in the capture of 
three fortresses and the overrunning of a 
great part of the coastal province. 

Of the three railroads running out from 
Salonika, two had been cut by the Bulgar- 
Teuton forces by the beginning of Sept 
The eastern road, running to Constanti- 
nople, fell into their hands late in May with 
the occupation of Demi-Hissir. The capture 
of Monastir, in 1915, had given them con- 
trol of the terminus of the western road. 
Down this line the Bulgarians had pushed, 
occupying Benica and Fiorina, fifteen miles 
south of Monastir. The central and most 
important railroad, running north along the 
Vardar River, remained in the hands of the 
Allies. 

Besides holding the two railways, the Bul- 
garians were in control of the whole re^'on 
of the Struma, extending from the Bulgarian 
border to the Aegean sea, tho they had not 
occupied the chief cities of the district, Seres 
and Drama, east of Demi-Hissar, and Kava- 
la, on the coast. 

To understand the military operations fol- 
lowing Rumania’s entry into the war, the 
geographical and military situation of the 
country should be borne in mind. Rumania 
may be likened in shape to the letter Y, with 
its base resting on the Black Sea, its two 
arms embracing the Austrian province of 
Transylvania, and with Russia and Bulgaria, 
respectively, on the north and south. The Car- 
pathians and the Transylvanian Alps, which 
mark her northern and western frontier, form 
a natural barrier that gives this line great de- 
fensive strength. On the southern front, die 
Danube river, which is the boundary line 
from Serbia to the Rumanian province of 
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Dobrudja, presents a formidable military ob- 
stacle. Beyond that point, however, the river 
turns north, while the frontier continues to 
the coast as a purely artificial line .without 
natural barrier. It was along this strip from 
Tutrakan to the Black Sea, that the Bulgar- 
ians began their invasion, while the Ruman- 
ians were concentrating. their efforts on an 
invasion of Transylvania, for political rea- 
sons and to shorten their line by drawing a 
line across Transylvania from the southwest 
comer of Bukovina to Vulcan Pass on the 
Serbian border, or from one arm of the Y 
to the other. 

Depending on Russian reinforcements 
which had been concentrated at Reni, at the 
junction of the Pruth and the Danube Rivers, 
to help her defend her weak southern fron- 
tier, Rumania, as soon as war was declared, 
struck westward at the important Transyl- 
vanian cities of Kronstadt and Hermann- 
stadt, respectively 12 and 18 miles from the 
border. Both these cities had fallen into the 
hands of a Rumanian army by the end of 
Aug. Petroseny, the center of a rich coal- 
field, 130 miles west of Kronstadt, fell Aug 
31 to an army which entered by way of the 
Vulcan Pass, still farther west where the 
frontiers of Hungary, Rumania and Serbia 
meet, a third army, Sept 1, captured Orsova 
after five days of heavy fighting. This se- 
cured the Rumanian leff in this direction. 
The Rumanian right, meanwhile effected a 
junction with the Russians at Kimpolung, so 
that the Rumanian line of attack was firmly 
established. Olah Toplitza and five other 
towns were taken Sept 9 by the Rumanians, 
an advance of nearly 30 miles into Transyl- 
vania. One-fourth of Transylvania was now 
in Rumanian hands. 

About the middle of the month the Ruman- 
ians were halted by Gen., von Hindenburg, 
who assumed charge in this region and con- 
centrated nearly half , a million men to check 
the onrush of the invaders. A Rumanian 
column was defeated and driven back Sept 
1 9 at the Szurduk Pass, 50 miles southeast 
of Hermannstadt. Petroseny was recaptured 
and on the 22nd the Rumanians were forced 
to evacuate the Vulcan Pass. 

Relieved of the threat of Mackensen’s ad- 
vance in the Dobrudja, the Rumanians Sept 
26 opened another offensive on a large scale 
in Transylvania. Swinging forward to the 
north from the Rumanian border and west 
from the Hermannstadt sector in a broad en- 
circling movement, King Ferdinand’s troops 
forced the enemy out of both the Vulcan and 
the Szurduk passes and swept on in the Jiu 
Valley, south of Petroseny. and in the Szeben 
sector, west of Hermannstadt. 

After four days’ fighting, however, a crush- 
ing victory over the Rumanian invaders was 
won by the Germans and Austrians at Her- 
mannstadt. The Teutons surrounded prac- 
tically the entire Rumanian First Army, cut- 
ting off its retreat, and smashed it. The sur- 
vivors fled thru the bleak Transylvanian Alps. 

The victory was said to be due to the 
strategy of Gen. von Falkenhayn, whom Von 


Hindenburg succeeded as Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. Dividing his force, he hammered 
the Rumanians at Hermannstadt with one 
column, while by a bold and rapid stroke the 
other encircled the whole Rumanian army, 
reached its rear and seized the Rumanian’s 
only route of retreat, "the Red Tower Pass in 
the Transylvanian Alps south of Hermann- 
stadt. Bavarian regiments commanded by 
Lieut.-Gen. Krafft von Delmensingen waited 
in the pass, and when the survivors of the 
defeat at Hermannstadt reached that position 
in their retreat into Rumania, they' were 
caught between two fires. 

From his position in. the Red Tower Pass 
Von Falkenhayn was in position to invade 
Rumania from the northwest. He stood on 
the border of Rumania, apparently unopposed 
by any considerable army on his immediate 
front. 

The second Rumanian army made a des- 
perate attempt to save the day, but it arrived 
too late. Attacks to the north and east, on a 
front of more than 50 miles, were repulsed 
everywhere except at one point, where, how- 
ever, the advance was not enough to create 
the sorely needed diversion. 

Badly beaten and their ranks thinned by 
heavy losses, the harried Rumanians took to 
the rough and heavily wooded region of the 
Transylvanian Alps to east and west of the 
Red Tower Pass in a last effort to get back 
to Rumania. 

Great numbers of prisoners and much 
booty fell to the victorious Teutons, but des- 
pite this heavy defeat at Hermannstadt the 
Rumanians still controlled upward of 15,000 
square miles of Transylvanian territory, and 
had armies north and west of the scene of 
their defeat. 

Meanwhile on the southern border, Ruma- 
nia had seized the important Bulgarian city 
of Ruschuk on the Danube even before war 
had been declared. But the length of time 
necessary before the Russian reinforcements 
could corne up from Reni had evidently been 
underestimated and the totally insufficient 
Rumanian forces on this front were unable 
to withstand the combined Bulgar and Teu- 
ton army, which Sept 3 invaded the province 
of Dobrudja in two- columns. The first 
column under von Mackensen captured Tu- 
trakan on the Danube, ten miles from the 
frontier and 35 miles southeast of Bucharest, 
the Rumanian capital. The fortress lies on 
the far side of the Danube, and as their re- 
treat was cut off by gunfire, the garrison, 
some 20,000 in number, were forced to sur- 
render. Pushing on to the east from Tutra- 
kan, von Mackensen, Sept 10, took a second 
fortress — Silistria, on the south bank of the 
Danube. The capture of Silistria followed 
quickly on the heels of an attempt by the gar- 
rison 'of that fortress to bring relief to the 
beleagured troops in Turtukai. Twelve miles 
southeast of Turtukai the relief army was 
met by strong Bulgarian forces and was com- 
pelled to retire to the city again. 

The second Bulgar-Teutonic column struck 
along the coast, and captured the city of Do- 
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brie, ten miles from the border, and the ports 
of Baltjik, Kavarna and Kali Akra, but, Rus- 
sian reinforcements coming up, retook the 
city Sept 9, and the ports of Kavarna and 
Kali Akra. The Rumanians then occupied 
strongly entrenched positions from the 
Danube to the Black Sea, a few miles south 
of the railroad running from Constanza to 
Chernavoda. The Bulgarians also entrenched 
themselves and the attack settled down to 
trench warfare, A six-day battle along this 
line endejd Sept 20 in victory for the Ruman- 
ians and the Teuton-Bulgar forces 1 , were 
driven back southwest of Toprai-Sari, 14 miles 
southwest of Constanza. 

The entry of Rumania into the war was 
the signal for an Allied attack on the Alban- 
ian, Macedonian and Bulgarian front stretch- 
ing from the Adriatic to the Aegean, a dis- 
tance of 125 miles. 

The Italian forces in Albania began an of- 
fensive to the southeast of Avlona, Aug 30 — 
took Tepeleni and stormed two villages. 
Their apparent object was to co-operate with 
the Allied left wing in Macedonia, composed 
of Serbian forces, which was driving back the 
Bulgarian right wing and ^ forced them to 
evacuate the town of Sorovitz near Fiorina. 

The French also forced the fight, attack- 
ing from the Vardar to Lake Doiran, where 
their line joined the British. British forces 
from Salonika joined the attack Sept 10, cross- 
ing the River Struma at Neohori, 25 miles 
west of Kavala, and at several places about 
Lake Tahinos, 40 miles northeast of Salo- 
nika. They captured five villages and estab- 
lished themselves on the eastern bank sev- 
eral miles beyond the river. At the same time 
the Italians, in their initial effort in Mace- 
donia, met the enemy’s forces near Lake But- 
kova, between the Struma and the Vardar 
valleys, and in a sharp encounter drove them 
back beyond the Demir-Hissar-Doiran rail- 
way line. 

The Serbians, aided by the Russians, ad- 
vanced on both sides of Lake Ostrovo, de- 
feated the Bulgarians at Kaimackalan Sept 
17, seized the Nidji Ridge and advanced over 
the border. West of Lake Ostrovo, they 
crossed the River Brod, while the Franco- 
Russian forces to their left pushed on to the 
outskirts of Fiorina which they partially sur- 
rounded, and carried by assault, Sept 18. 

Fiorina is the main railroad station on the 
only road in that section of the country, the 
road running from Salonika around Ostrovo 
Lake to Monastir. It is practically the be- 
ginning of a wide plain which stretches out 
toward the north, paralleling generally the 
valley of the Cerna River. The railroad to 
Monastir divides this plain almost exactly in 
half and is followed fairly closely by a good 
metal road, which passes beyond Monastir 

to Prilep. • , . . ,, 

The western border .of this plain is a wall 
of mountains which rise rapidly from it, 
reaching their crests a short distance from 
the large Lake Presba. This wall is pene- 
trated at several points hy streams which 
flow thru narrow valleys into the lake, but 


they are so thoroly blanketed by the moun- 
tains which enclose them that they are of no 
military importance. Fiorina itself is at the 
foothills of these mountains while Fiorina 
station on the railroad is just about the mid- 
dle of the plain. With both the hamlet and 
the station firmly in Serbian possession, 
the struggle turned to reaching the Cerna 
River, which guards Monastir from the east. 

The Serbians in the border region north of 
Fiorina, next stormed Height 2625, the high- 
est peak in the Kaimackalan range on the 
Serbian border — and the western door to Ser- 
bian Macedonia. 

Viglitsa, toward the western end of the 
Macedonian front, was evacuated in haste 
Sept 20 by the Bulgarians, who fell back on 
Svesda and prepared to make a stand at pre- 
viously constructed intrenchments between the 
Cerna River marshes and Mount Daanou for 
the purpose of defending Monastir in the 
comparatively level plain south of the city. 

Advancing along the Broda River, the Serbs 
Sept 21, reached Urbani, while the British 
right wing, which had been driven back, re- 
crossed the Struma Sept 24, and forced back 
the Bulgarians. Meanwhile the Serbs and 
French on the left began an attack on the 
main defenses of Monastir, 10 or 15 miles 
north of Fiorina. 

Meanwhile, in spite of growing turmoil in 
Athens, Bulgaria continued her invasion of 
Northern Greece. Early in the month the 
forts of Drama fell into Bulgarian hands 
after some resistance from the small Greek 
garrison. Those of Seres soon followed. 
The continued inactivity of the Greek govern- 
ment led to the growth of the national de- 
fense movement, by which private citizens 
took matters into their own hands. Col. 
Christodoulos, without waiting for authori- 
zation from the government, left the fort at 
Seres, 45 miles northeast of Salonika, and 
with some 3000 men, who composed the gar- 
rison, undertook to resist the Bulgarian in- 
vasion of Macedonia. He succeeded in mak- 
ing his way to tlm Coast, and, Sept 7, was 
reported to have seized two forts at Kavala* 
which had fallen into Bulgarian hands, but 
being outnumbered by the Bulgarians, he was 
forced to ask protection of the Allies. With 
their aid he managed to reach Thasos in 
safety with about 1000 men and some of his 
artillery. 

When the Greek seaport of Kayala was 
entered Sept 11 by German, and Bulgarian 
troops, the city was garrisoned by part of the 
4th Greek army corps, reported as consisting 
of from 20,000 to less than 1000 men. Act 
cording to an official statement issued by Ber- 
lin, the entire corps asked the German com- 
mander for food and shelter and protection 
against the entente forces. The statement 
said that to prevent any breach of neutrali- 
ty the Greek soldiers would be transported 
to Germany to be kept there as guests of the 
nation. 

The German account of the affair differed 
radically from that given put at the allied 
capitals and from stories sent out from 
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Athens. The number of soldiers transported 
to Germany, according to these versions, was 
less than a thousand, one account placing the 
total at 70 officers and 800 men. . Gen. Had- 
jopoulos, the Greeks contended, did not wish 
to surrender to the Bulgars, and therefore, 
they claimed, that he and all his forces were 
being kept as prisoners, instead of being 
treated as neutrals. On their arrival at Gor- 
litz, Prussia, the first contingent of the 4th 
Greek army corps was received with a band 
and welcomed by the citizens. 

The Greek forces in the easternmost part 
of Macedonia, cut off by the Bulgarian oc- 
cupation of Kavala, were also reported to hav e 
been transported to Philippopolis. 

October 

That Rumania would suffer the fate of 
Serbia seemed almost inevitable early in 
October. Crushed between von Falkenbayn 
on the Transylvanian front, and von Macken- 
sen in the Dobrudja, the country was in dire 
peril. Russian reinforcements, however, ar- 
riving late in the month stiffened the Ru- 
manian resistance and enabled' them to hold 
both enemies, and even to drive back a part 
of the Transylvanian army. A concerted at- 
tack by the Allies on the Bulgarian front made 
considerable headway, but an invasion of the 
Rumanians into Bulgaria proved a complete 
failure. 

The appointment of the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, who had conducted the successful Rus- 
sian campaign in Turkey, to command the 
Russian forces in the Dobrudja, was an- 
nounced Oct 5. Besides commanding the 
Russian armies, whose strength and position 
had not been made known, he would act as 
military advisor to the Rumanians and direct 
their strategy. 

The Grand Duke was expected to relieve 
the Bulgar- German pressure upon the Ru- 
manians from Rustchuk to Cernavoda, to 
turn the enemy's right flank, invade and drive 
thru Bulgaria, advance into Turkey, and 
threaten Constantinople. 

King Ferdinand of Rumania, it was an- 
nounced Oct 14, would personally take su- 
preme command of the Russian and Ru- 
manian armies. 

As the month opened von Falkenhayn was 
battering his way thru the last of the moun- 
tain defences guarding the Rumanian plains. 
The Vulcan pass, one of the most important 
of the passages between Transylvania and Ru- 
mania, was carried by storm, while further 
east, in the Predeal sector, the Rumanian 
tioops continued to retreat. Here the invad- 
ing forces were about seventy miles due north 
of Bucharest 

Von Falkenhayn’s huge mortars did not 
cease for a moment their blasting of the Ru- 
manians from one stronghold after another 
in the Transylvanian Alps. On Oct 26 the 
Germans and Bulgarians pushed still further 
south thru two of the passes below Kron- 
stadt toward Kimpolung, the important rail 
head beyond the Torzburg or Bran Pass'" and 
toward the Sinaia, the pretty Rumanian sum- 
mer capital at the end of Predeal Pass. 


Only on the eastern front did the Ruma- 
nians make any progress. In the Oituz Vab- 
Jey they drove the foe back to the border. But 
along the northern front they fell back almost 
e\erywhere. , 

By the seizure of the Vulcan Pass the Ger- 
mans won a hold on the important railway 
running to Craiova and then east to Bucha- 
rest. This gain also put them in position to 
flank the Rumanian positions further east, 
and so aid the drive for Kimpolung, at the 
head of the Bucharest railway. 

By Oct 27, von Falkenhayn had reached 
Azuga, the entrance to the second of two 
tunnels that cut through the mountains in 
the Predeal Pass, and was only seven miles 
from Sinaia and 25 miles from Campina, the 
center of the great Rumanian petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Tho von Falkenhayn’s main effort was 
aimed at forcing his way thru the Predeal 
Pass because of its excellent railroad and its 
proximity to Bucharest, his attack thru the 
\Ailcan Pass, and the valley of the Jiul, south 
of Petros eny, also gained ground. 

No railroad runs thru the pass, but he was 
near the railhead at Tirgu Jiul. An advance 
much further south thru the Jiul Valley would 
force Gen. Cvanda, commanding the Ruma- 
nian army that still held Orsova, at the Iron 
Gates of the Danube, to withdraw or be taken 
in the rear. Thus the last Rumanian army 
would be forced from Transylvania. 

The Rumanian offensive on the Moldavian 
frontier seemed to be of value, mainly be- 
cause it made safe the rail communications 
with Russia behind the Carpathians. It would 
take an advance far more formidable than the 
Rumanians seemed able to make to draw forces 
of any strength from von Falkenhayn's main 
army attacking the Predeal Pass. 

The Rumanians won further successes on 
the Moldavian frontier, Oct 28, where the 
Teuton invaders had been endeavoring to 
force their way thru the mountains. The 
defenders appeared to have put a definite 
check to these attempts and pushed back the 
Teutons at several points. 

At the most northerly point of the Ru- 
manian frontier, in the region of Dorna 
Watra^the Austro-German forces succeeded 
in driving the Russians from heights on the 
banks of the Bystritsa, but elsewhere the ad- 
vantage was clearly with the defenders. 

Continuing their successes on the Transyl- 
vania front the Rumanians and Russians not 
only checked the Teuton invasion all along the 
border, but at some points rolled it back, no- 
tably north of Kimpolung toward the Red 
Tower Pass, and south of the Vulcan Pass in 
the Jiul Valley, where the Rumanians ap- 
peared to have inflicted another severe defeat 
on the Bavarian Alpine Corps. 

The month closed with the report of a 
Rumanian victory near the Szurduk Pass, 
which forced the invaders to retreat to the 
frontier. 

Meantime Mackensen, who was operating in 
the Dobrudja, had been quiet for some time, 
and there was a general belief that the 
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familiar trench deadlock had come south of 
the* Constanza-Bucharest railroad. But as 
the third week in October opened Macken- 
sen's army began new attacks, which cul- 
minated Oct 23 in the capture of the city 
of Constanza, with most of the railroad line, 
and two days later of Cernavoda, the Danube 
bridgehead guarding the railway to Bucharest'. 

Constanza was one of the principal objec- 
tives of von Mackensen's campaign. It was 
of particular importance by reason of the fact 
that it was the eastern terminus of the only 
railroad between the Black Sea and the Dan- 
ube, which it crosses at Cernavoda. Thence 
the railroad runs westward into Old Ru- 
mania. The city had been notably useful in 
offering a seaport and railway entrance for 
Russian troops and ammunition sent to the 
aid of Rumania. Its capture cut off the most 
convenient water route for Rumanian replen- 
ishment, especially in munitions, of which the 
Rumanians had been reported badly in need. 
Possession of the entire line would give to 
the Teuton allies the easiest road to interior 
Rumania from the southeast, over the Cer- 
mavoda bridge. Constanza is Rumania’s 
greatest maritime port, and its harbor works 
have been extensively developed. The city 
was partially rebuilt when Dobrudja was 
ceded to Rumania, in 1878. It has been the 
base of the Rumanian Black Sea squadron. 
The city before the war had a population of 
about 13,000. 

While Mackensen’s right wing was engaged 
at Constanza the left was nearing the town 
of Cernavoda, where the Danube is spanned 
by the bridge of the railroad running from 
Constanza to Bucharest. Near the center of 
their front, which extended across Dobrudja 
from the sea to the Danube, the invaders cut 
the railroad near Murfatlar and pushed their 
troops far beyond the railway line. ‘ 

Cernavoda fell Oct 25 to von Mackensen’s 
army. The Russo-Rumanians evacuated the 
city, which lies only about 100 miles from 
Bucharest, and retreated across the 11 mile 
bridge over the Danube, blowing it up behind 
them. A part of the fleeing army which was 
not able to make good its escape fled to the 
heights to the north of the city, and hotly pur- 
sued, was driven toward the Danube marshes. 

The massiveness of the Cernavoda bridge 
may be judged from the stupendous size of 
the pillars which supported the superstruc- 
ture. At their. bases the pillars which sus- 
tained the portion of the bridge spanning the 
river were ninety-seven and a half feet long 
and thirty-six feet wide. The upper end of 
each of these pillars was fifty feet nine inches 
long and, sixteen feet three inches wide. 

The valley of the Danube River in the 
vicinity of the spot where the Cernavoda 
bridge was constructed includes within its 
boundaries a swamp of flat marshy territory 
the greater part of which is located to the 
no^th of the river. To the south lies the old 
Bulgarian territory, crowned with low pla- 
teaus and rolling hills. 


The valuable line for Russian supplies by 
way of Constanza and the bridge closed, the 
Rumanians secured their northern communi- 
cation line by railroad. On the western fron- 
tier of Moldavia, Rumania’s northern prov- 
ince,^ after violent combats, the threat to the 
precious railways to Russia was removed. 

Tho the invading forces apparently made 
no attempt to cross the Cernavoda bridge, 
they continued the northward pursuit with- 
out pause. By Oct 27, von Mackensen’ s ad- 
vanced columns had seized Hirsova on the 
Black Sea coast and had driven the Russo- 
Rumanian army north of the Casapkeui posi- 
tions on the Danube. The capture of Hir- 
sova gave to the Teutonic allies die advan- 
tage of having little marshy ground to tra- 
verse should they attempt to make a cross- 
ing of the river here into old Rumania, as 
the low. lying ground virtually disappears for 
some distance around Hirsova. 

The Russians and Rumanians, Oct 27, aban- 
doned a strong defensive line in their head- 
long retreat. 

The Bulgarians . predicted that the retreat 
would not stop until the fortress line of Macin, 
Braila, Galatz and Tulcea should be reached. 
Two of these fortresses, Braila and Galatz, 
are, however, on the northern shore of the 
Danube. A crossing would be very difficult, 
especially if the army is encumbered with 
heavy guns and transport A possible line 
twenty miles south of the Danube loop would 
run from Ostrov to Babadagh on Lake Ras- 
elm, and be only twenty-five miles long and 
easier to hold. 

Pressing his victory von Mackensen at- 
tacked with the full, strength of his army the 
entire Russo-Rumanian front, which continued 
to fall, back, while fighting hard, to a pre- 
pared lines across the province stretching from 
Hirsova on the Danube to Casapkeui on the 
Black Sea side, which is protected by swamp- 
land and a vast lagoon. The new line was 
from forty to sixty miles north of the Cer- 
navoda-Constanza railroad. 

In their retreat the army moved toward 
tnc pontoon bridges across the Danube from 
Hirsova northward to Tultcha.and Isakoha, 
on the southern bank of the river, near the 
mouth of the river. The Bulgarians were 
said to have destroyed the bridge at Hirsova 
and the advanced guard on the eastern wing 
was said to have reached the region of Baba- 
dagh, fifty miles north of Constanza. The 
Bulgars also occupied one of the islands in 
the Danube east of Silistria. 

The end of the month found von Mackensen 
with his line well above the Constanza-Cer- 
navoda railway line, the right wing resting 
approximately on Tachaul, near the Black 
Sea, 12 miles north of Constanza, and the left 
north of Cernavoda. 

The Rumanians made an attempt to invade 
Bulgaria Oct 2. On the upper reaches of the 
Danube, between the fortified towns of Rust- 
chuk and Turtukai, where the river begins its 
bend northeastward, leaving Bulgarian ter- 
ritory and separating Rumania proper from 
Dobrudja, the troops of Rumania made their 
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way to the southern bank of the stream. The 
attempt to strike von Mackensen in the rear 
failed* and an encircling attack forced the Ru- 
manians to fall back to the Rumanian side of 
the river. 

On the Macedonian front the Allies kept 
up a constant bombardment during the month 
in the hope of preventing the Bulgars from 
sending reinforcements to the Dobrudja. The 
principal gains of the month were made by 
the Serbians, who held the left center of the 
line, adjoining the Italian positions on the ex- 
treme left wing and the French on the right. 
Beyond the French, the British composed the 
right wing. 

In Albania the Italians renewed their offen- 
sive and occupied three towns without appre- 
ciable opposition and attacked in the region of 
Lake Botkova. On Oct 9 they occupied Kli- 
sura, 35 miles from Avlona. The junction of 
the Italians with Gen. Sarrail’s left, southwest 
of Lake Presba, was announced Oct 26. This 
junction protected Sarrail from the danger of 
envelopment, fear of which had held back 
the French in this sector. 

French troops occupied the town of German 
on Lake Presba, at the extreme westerly point 
of the front, and Oct 8 gained control of 
the Baba Mountains, an important natural 
defense of Monastir, and later in the month 
cut the railroad to the south of Seres. 

Following up their victory of Oct 1 on Kai- 
makcalan height, the Serbs advanced a mile 
and a half north of the height and stormed 
the important position of Kotchovie, on Ser- 
bian soil. They next succeeded in crossing 
the Cerna River and defeated their adversary 
on the Nize Mountain in Serbia on the Mon- 
astir railroad. The Serbian territory recap- 
tured now embraced 230 square kilometers, 
including seven towns. 

The French advance guards also began to 
cross the Cerna in the region of Dobroveni 
and Brod, and advancing, despite frost on 
the slopes of the Baba Mountains, reached the 
towns of Buf and Popli. 

The Cerna is of considerable strategic im- 
portance, and flows entirely in Serbia. Tbs 
Baba Mountains are partly in Serbia, pailly 
in Greek Macedonia, approximately 15 miles 
west of the Cerna. Buf is in Greek Mace- 
donia, two miles south of the Serbian bound- 
ary. It marks the advance furthest north 
of the extreme allied left flank. 

The Serbs continued to press forward, ad- 
vanced detachments reaching the valley of the 
Bela Voda . and occupying the summit of 
Dobropolje in the Nidje Mountains southeast 
of Monastir. They seized the village of 
Skochivir, on the left bank of the Cerna River, 
Oct 9, crossed the stream between Droboveni 
and the Brod and pressed forward to a new 
line only six miles from Monastir on the 
southeast. . The Franco-Russian forces co- 
operated in this movement by advancing to 
the new line of Bulgarian defences stretch- 
ing from Kenali to Lake Presba, on the wes- 
tern side of the Cerna Valley. 

The Serbs Oct 19 broke thru the second 
Bulgar line defending Monastir, and battered 


at the third and last system of defences, 
which is at the edge of the Morshova range 
leading to the Monastir plain. In violent 
fighting they captured the village of Brod 
on the left bank of the Cerna, and the heights 
beyond, and the village of Veles-Selo. 

The third Bulgar line stretched from the 
Kaimakcalan Heights to Presba Lake thru 
Kenali Village, and had been strongly forti- 
fied. 

Following a terrific bombardment of the 
Bulgar positions on the Struma south of 
Orljak, British troops broke the enemy line 
Oct 1, taking two fortified villages. 

The portions of the Bulgarian line beyond 
the Struma that the British then^ held in- 
cluded the villages of Kara, Zakoibala and 
Kara Zakoizir, northwest of Lake Tahinos. 

Not far from the villages taken by the 
British is the railroad that runs from Demir- 
Hissar east thru Seres and Drama and across 
Bulgaria. It is the only railroad in eastern 
Macedonia, and had been used by the Bul- 
gars as the main artery of their entire left 
wing on the Struma. Should the British cut 
it at Seres the whole Bulgar left wing would 
have to retire. 

The British won a hold on the road to 
Seres, Oct 5, and occupied all of Yenikeui. 
The town of Nevolyen was then evacuated 
by its defenders. 

Swinging forward along a 25-mile front 
toward the railway from Seres to Rupel Pass, 
the British captured Oct 9 three more villages 
— Ormanli, Chavdar-Mah and Haznatar — and 
moved to within three miles of the railroad 
at one place. 

They took two more towns Oct 11, Papa- 
leva and Prosenik, the latter of which is 
beyond the railroad, seven miles south of 
Demir-Hissar, while their cavalry was re- 
ported to be within two miles of Seres. 

By cutting the railroad first north, then 
south of Seres, the Allies completely iso- 
lated the town from rail communication with 
Demir-Hissar and Drama, the other towns 
held by the Bulgarians. Apparently the road 
that runs parallel to the railroad, but be- 
yond it, was not cut. Should it be cut the 
Seres garrison’s only line of retreat would 
be up the valleys of two small rivers that 
run down from the Bulgarian border to Lake 
Tahinos, passing thru Seres. 

November 

By the end of November, just three months 
after her entry into the war, Rumania's col- 
lapse seemed inevitable. 

For the first few days of November, vague 
reports came indicating a flare-up in Dobrudj a, 
but altho the Rumanians were victorious in 
the north they were unable to stem the ad- 
vance of Falkenhayn’s troops inside the passes 
of the Transylvanian border. By the 10th, the 
Russians had moved up close to the town of 
Cernavoda, on the west bank of the Danube. 
On the east bank they were still pressing 
Mackensen back rapidly. The possession of 
the eleven-mile bridge across the Danube at 
Cernavoda was the real object of the fighting. 
Presumably the Rumanians destroyed only a 
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few spans of the bridge when they withdrew 
from Cernavoda, and this damage apparently 
was soon repaired by the Germans. 

For the next few days success in both fight- 
ing areas seemed to be with the Russians and 
Rumanians, but by the 15th the Teutons were 
forcing back their enemies in a double drive 
in the Alt and JTiul valleys. The invaders thru 
the Vulcan, Rothenthurm and Predeal, passes 
in Western Transylvania had taken Tirgujiul 
in the Jiul Valley and the village of Liresht 
in the Kimpolung region by the 17th. They 
then pressed on across the Wallachian plain 
toward Copaciosa. Meanwhile, by striking 
down the Matruh Valley from the region 
north of Orsova and the Iron Gate of the 
Danube, Teutonic forces smashed forward to 
the Verciofova-Craiova railroad, in the rear 
of the Rumanians. Linked with the Jiul Val- 
ley drive, the movement starting from the 
Orsova region aimed at the capture of Crai- 
ova and the striking of a vital, blow against 
the great southwest of Rumania. A severe 
Rumanian defeat was reported on the 20th. 
The next day Craiova, the capital of Western 
Wallachia, fell to Falkenhayn. 

After the fall of Craiova, there was but a 
temporary lull in the fighting while von Fal- 
kenhayn was making the necessary concentra- 
tions of supplies to turn Craiova into the ad- 
vanced base for further operations against 
Bucharest. Then came the renewal of the 
German advance. The line of the Alt River 
was the most promising for a defensive stand. 
It is paralleled for its entire length by a rail- 
road, which naturally gave an excellent supply 
line for work of this kind. 

But before any stand could be made, Mack- 
ensen, Nov 26, coming out of Dobrudja, forced 
the crossing of the Danube at Zimnica, oppo- 
site Svistov, well in the rear of the Alt line. 
This was a distinct surprise. The Rumanian 
artillery must indeed have been greatly out- 
ranged to have made such a movement pos- 
sible. The Danube here is wide and deep, is 
indeed a most formidable barrier, and should 
have been easily defended. Only by exceeding 
the Rumanian artillery in both range and num- 
bers could the crossing have been effected. 

The result was absolutely certain. With 
Mackensen well behind their line of defense 
and von Falkenhayn pressing hard on their 
front, the situation of the Rumanians became 
extremely dangerous. . Any moment might see 
their line of communications cut, so that the 
entire army would be trapped as the force in 
Wallachia had been two weeks before. The 
line of the Alt was therefore abandoned with- 
out a fight and the retreat continued. 

The line of the yedea appeared next on the 
horizon as a practical defensive position. It, 
too, is paralleled by a railroad and offers cor- 
responding advantages for defense. But 
Mackensen advanced up this railroad from 
Zimnica, reached and occupied Alexandria on 
the railroad, and rendered it also useless to 
the Rumanians. Moreover, another force un- 
der Mackensen’s direction crossed the Danube 
at still another point and captured Giurgiu. 


This again threw the Teutons in rear of the 
Rumanian position and thereby made it un- 
tenable. Accordingly, the line of the Vedea 
was in turn abandoned thruout its length and 
the retreat was again taken up. 

After that, however, the Rumanian resist- 
ance gradually stiffened. The retreat was not 
as rapid, the defense became stronger. At 
each of the small streams which the Germans 
must cross before arriving before Bucharest, 
the Rumanians halted and resisted with 
greater or less success (usually the latter) the 
Teuton advance. They were forced to give 
way, but did so slowly and apparently with 
safety. The Teutonic reports claimed but few 
prisoners thruout, altho stating that heavy cap- 
tures of guns and supplies had been made. 

By the end of the month the advance of the 
Germans had carried them almost, if not 
quite, to the Arges River. This was the last 
large stream which remained to be crossed 
before the fortifications of Bucharest should 
be reached. 

The Rumanian government moved to Jassy 
on the 29th. 

In Serbia, the fall of Monastir marked a 
signal success for the Allies. The movement 
was well planned. 

With the opening of November the principal 
fighting occurred in the bend of the Cerna 
River, east of Monastir. It will be remem- 
bered that the Serbians drove the Bulgarians 
north and achieved their positions as the re- 
sult of a brilliant flanking movement from the 
east. This involved the almost impossible task 
of taking the mountain heights which buttress 
the. Cerna bend north of the old Bulgarian 
position and then by a movement westward, 
threatening the rear of the Bulgarian army, 
thus flanking it out of its position in the 
plains. Thus the Bulgarians were forced to 
occupy a new line almost due east and west 
thru the railroad station of Kenali. 

This movement was so successful that the 
Serbians undertook another of exactly the 
same nature. The Cerna bend incloses a maze 
of high mountains. It is only when one comes 
close to the western portion of the bend that 
the ground slopes down to the river and forms 
the beginning of the plain of Monastir. The 
Serbs were, however, in no way discouraged 
by the unfavorable terrain, but, fighting their 
way step by step, took first one point and then 
another until almost all of the important 
heights were in their possession. The Cerna 
was in their control. Not in one place, but 
in a dozen they had forced the crossing so 
that on the front from Brod to Iven the river 
was open to them without opposition. 

Iven, almost exactly due east of Monastir, 
was taken before the middle of November. 
The village of Tepavtsi fell on the 15th. This 
was the last position in this part of the bend 
which the Bulgarians could defend with any 
show of success. 

Monastir fell on Nov 10, early in the morn- 
ing, when Gen. Sarraifs troops, Serbians 
among them, entered the city. The iarmy of 
Germans and Bulgarians that defended Mon- 
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astir was in disorderly retreat on a wide front. 
Before the allied troops entered Monastir, 
great fires were seen in the city and violent 
explosions were heard. There was every in- 
dication that the Teutonic troops left in pre- 
cipitate haste and had to destroy large sup- 
plies. On the 20th the Allies drove four miles 
beyond Monastir, seizing the village of Kirk- 
lina and Hill 821. The next day they captured 
eight more villages, following up the retreat- 
ing Germans and Bulgars in the mountains 
northeast of Monastir. 

While Serbs and French were battering 
north of Monastir, the Italians of Gen, Sar- 
rail’s army won their first victories since they 
effected a junction with the allied forces on 
the border of Albania, a month before. The 
Italians on the left wing of the western Mace- 
donia line were bringing their lines up even 
with the French and Serbs, fighting in the 
difficult country between Lake Ochrida and 
Lake Presba. The Italians struck at Ochrida, 
twenty-five miles northwest of Monastir, and 
the capital of the ancient Bulgarian empire. 
Strengthened by more reinforcements, most 
of them German troops, the Bulgars made a 
strong defense on a line roughly three miles 
north of Monastir. In mountainous country, 
with the Balkan winter settling down, the at- 
tacking troops were under great disadvantage. 

December 

The Germans made great gains in Ru- 
mania during December, sweeping over Bu- 
charest, Ploesci, Bezeu and other towns until 
they reached Braila at the end of the month. 
The defending Russians and Rumanians were 
driven steadily back into Moldavia. 

The attack against Bucharest was made from 
both the north and south. Mackensen, early 
in December, was on the southern side of the 
Danube, except at one or two places where 
he had forced a crossing. With relatively 
small forces he made another crossing and 
succeeded in taking up a position far in the 
rear of the Rumanian flank, thus destroying 
the value of the Alt line, which stretched 
north and south to his west, while Bucharest 
was to his northeast. Thus the Rumanians 
were forced to retreat across the numberless 
parallel streams which cut up this part of 
Rumania until they reached the Argechu, 
just before Bucharest, where a temporary 
stand was made. 

The real danger to Bucharest, however, lay 
in the north, where the German left wing 
thrust thru the passes south of Kronstadt. 
Here again the Argechu was crossed.. Kim- 
polung taken, the Teutons continued their 
march toward the valley of the Prahova. 
Soon Predeal and the other Kronstadt passes 
were occupied, and the line of the Prahova 
was reached. As a consequence Bucharest, 
the second largest fortress in the world, fell 
Dec 7. Ploesci, in the heart of the oil dis- 
trict, fell the same day. 

The Teutons, without cessation, pursued 
the Rumanian army, sweeping at once over the 
Jalonitza River, which was flooded at the time, 
and continuing their progress northward. A 
Rumanian army under Averescu was cut to 


pieces at Singia. On Dec 12 the capture of 
Mizil, on the railroad from Ploesci to Buzeu 
was reported. Buzeu fell on the 15th. Forced 
back across the Buzeu River, the Rumanians 
and Russians took up a temporary position 
along the Rimnik-Sarat River, a small stream 
almost exactly paralleling the Buzeu. Altho 
the position was obviously insecure, the de- 
fenders were able to hold off the enemy for 
five days, during which time they probably 
removed the stores of provision from Braila, 
the next place in line, and a large grain and 
oil center. Rimnik-Sarat fell on the 27th and 
Braila came under fire on the 31st. 

During these operations still another of- 
fensive was in progress in the coastal prov- 
ince of Dobrudja. On Dec 10 a Bulgarian force 
which had crossed the Danube east of Sill- 
stria, marched against Fitesci and soon occu- 
pied that town. As the Allied troops fell 
back, the flank resting on the river was ex- 
posed and forced to retire. Matchin, on the 
Danube, was threatened Dec 31. The ob- 
jective of this Teuton offensive was evidently 
Bessarabia. 

The Serbians, French and Italians made 
every attempt to follow up their victory at 
Monastir, but while slight advances were 
made no great progress was reported. From 
a military point of view Monastir was not 
a great prize. 

The Italian troops developed an offensive 
at Tirnova, northwest of Monastir. The 
French and Serbians showed considerable 
activity in the vicinity of Hill 1050. By Dec 
18 this allied offensive ceased, probably be- 
cause of the appearance of new German 
forces. 

See also 

Greece 

EGYPTIAN OPERATIONS 

January 

General Wallace with a British force made 
some headway against the Senussi tribesmen 
in Western Egypt. 4500 Arabs were engaged, 
Jan 23, near their camp at Hayalin, and were 
forced back three miles, with a loss of 650 
men. The British loss was 100. 

February 

No very important developments occurred 
during February on the Egyptian front. A 
band of some 4500 Arabs were dispersed at 
Hazalin early in the month by Gen. Wallace’s 
column. Berlin reported, Feb 22. that three 
towns had been taken by the Senuissi, and 
London reported, Feb 27, that a column of 
tribesmen was attacked and routed at Agagia, 
15 miles south of Barrami, by South African 
troops under the command of Gen. Lukin. 

The Senuissi were under the personal com- 
mand of Nuri Bey, brother of Enver Pasha, 
the Turkish War Minister, with Gasfar Pasha 
as his subordinate. They were holding 
of Barani. In the attack Gasfar Pasha was 
wounded and made prisoner. The Arabs left 
more than 200 killed or wounded on the 
ground. In addition to Gasfar Pasha, two 
other Turkish officers were made prisoners. 
One machine was captured. 
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March 

In Mar the British met with considerable 
success in northwestern Egypt, where the in- 
vasion of hostile tribes was first initiated and 
where the rebels at one time presented a real 
menace to British prestige in the Nile Valley. 
The most important success of the rebels had 
been the occupation of Marsa Matruh. 

The quelling of the Bedouin sedition was 
apparently due to the hostility between the 
eastern and western tribes, who were heredi- 
tary enemies. Both groups joined in the 
fighting against the British about the begin- 
ning of the year. The eastern tribesmen be- 
gan ^ early in Feb to seek refuge with the 
British in preference to fighting in their 
weakened state with the western Bedouins. 

Further information indicated that the 
Turkish casualties of Feb 26 were heavy. 
Among the prisoners was Nehad Bey. 

Sidi Barani, a town in western Egypt, was 
re-occupied by the British, Mar 2, after being 
for three months in the hands of tribesmen 
commanded by Turkish officers. 

The force under Maj. Gen. Peyton, Mar 
14, re-occupied Solium, the Egyptian frontier 
port on the Mediterranean near the Tripoli 
frontier, which was evacuated by the British, 
Dec, 1915. The enemy was pursued and driven 
from their camp, some twenty-five miles west 
of Solium, by an armored motor car squad- 
ron under the Duke of Westminster. A 
number of prisoners and guns were captured 
and about 50 tribesmen killed. The British 
casualties were one officer wounded. Ninety- 
one prisoners, a part of some shipwrecked 
crews seized by the Senuissi were rescued. 

The motor car squadron was presented by 
the Duke of Westminster to the Government 
early in the war and distinguished itself at 
Neuve Chapelle. The Duke received the 
decoration of the Distinguished Service Order 
in recognition of the armored car raid at 
Solium. 

Gen. Sir Archibald J. Murray succeeded 
Gen. Sir John G. Maxwell, Mar 24, as British 
commander in Egypt. 

April 

Fighting with tribesmen continued during 
the month. On Apr 13 a successful recon- 
noissance was made by a column of Australian 
troops at Jifjaffa. The column moved out on 
the night of Apr 12-13 and reached Hill 1082, 
three miles southwest of Jifjaffa, by 5:30 
o’clock in the morning. The enemy’s camp 
was attacked at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
occupied after a brisk fight. The enemy’s 
known casualties were six killed and five 
wounded. One Austrian lieutenant of engineers 
and 43 Turks, of whom four were wounded, 
were made prisoner. The only British cas- 
ualty was one non-commisisoned officer killed. 
The Quatia Oasis was occupied by the British. 

In an official statement from London, Apr 
23, it was said a hostile column 3000 strong 
had attacked the village of Quatia, compelling 
the withdrawal of the defending small force 
after a severe engagement. Simultaneously 
with this battle an action occurred in the 
neighborhood of Dueidar, which was attacked 


by 500 men. This force was beaten off after 
British reinforcements had been brought up. 
It was said the known casualties of the hostile 
detachment amounted to forty killed, in addi- 
tion to which thirty men were made prisoners. 
The presence near the Suez Canal of hostile 
organized forces in such numbers had not been 
disclosed previously. Quatia is 25 miles east 
of the canal, on a road to El Kantara, where 
the Turks made their previous unsuccessful 
attempt to reach the canal in Nov ot 1915. 

The Worcestershire Yeomanry, holding a 
position at Quatia village, was attacked by a 
greatly superior Turkish force largely, accord- 
ing to prisoners accounts, mounted on camels 
and including 1000 Germans. The Worcester- 
shires retired, fighting a rearguard action, but 
owing to their horses being put out of action 
by shell fire they were unable to time their 
retirement so as to co-operate with the other 
regiments. As a result, a number of the 
Worcestershires were captured. The Quatia 
oasis, however, was cleared of hostile forces, 
except for a force of 1000 Turks still estab- 
lished at Birelabd. 

Eight British aeroplanes destroyed the 
hostile camp at Quatia, Apr 25. The aviators 
reported that the enemy apparently began to 
withdraw from that district. 

May 

A small rising, under the Sultan of Darfur, 
developed during May, but was quickly put 
down. Operations against the Senussi con- 
tinued during the month. 

A successful enterprise against the tribes- 
men at Bayoud and Mageibra was carried out 
by a column of Australian and New Zealand 
mounted troops, May 16. The camp at Bayoud 
was destroyed and the tribesmen put to flight. 

The bombardment by English warships and 
aircraft of the town of El Arish, seventy-five 
miles east of Quatia, near the Palestine bor- 
der, “on the Turkish line of communications 
from Syria to Egypt,” was reported May 17. 
Recording destruction of the fort at El Arish, 
the statement indicated that the town was a 
fortified base, evidently for a large force op- 
erating against Egypt. Added significance was 
contained in the announcement that Lieut, - 
Gen. Sir Bryan Mahon had assumed command 
on the western frontier of Egypt, and Lieut.- 
Gen. Milne had been placed in command of 
the British troops at Salonika. 

The Darfur uprising against the British in 
the Sudan occurred early in the month. Ali 
Dinar, the Sultan of Darfur, proclaimed a holy 
war against the British forces in northern 
Sudan, and planned to co-operate with the 
Senussi tribesmen. 

The attitude of Ali Dinar for some time had 
been unsatisfactory and truculent. Darfur, 
although a part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and paying tribute to the Sudan government, 
had been left, so far as local affairs were con- 
cerned, almost entirely under the rule of the 
Sultan. Early in Feb he concentrated a force 
on the Kordofan frontier at Jebel-el-HeHa. A 
mixed force of all arms under Col. Kelly was 
assembled at El-Nahud, and at the end of 
Mar occupied Um-Shangah and Jebel-el-Hella. 
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Subsequently it moved forward to Abiat, 
where preparations were made far an advance 
on El-Fasher, Ali Dinar's capital. Col. KeDy’s 
force defeated the enemy and occupied El 
Fasher on May 23. The main action occurred 
near the village of Beringia, 12 miles north 
of the capital, where the enemy to the number 
of between 2000 and 3000 held an intrenched 
position. The camel corps successfully in- 
duced them to leave the position. They then 
attacked the British troops with the utmost 
rapidity and desperation. The attack was met 
by a withering fire and few penetrated within 
ten yards of the British lines. A counter at- 
tack totally defeated the enemy, whose mini- 
mum losses were estimated at a thousand 
men. 

Ali Dinar fled with a small following of 
some 300 men early on May 23. British cas- 
ualties were 5 killed and 23 wounded. Most 
of the Sultan’s troops were either killed or 
surrendered. 

July 

The Egyptian front was- comparatively quiet 
during July. Two British columns, operating 
from Tor and Abu Seeneima, on the Sinai 
shore of the Gulf of Suez, returned to their 
bases July 15 after successful raids on the 
enemy posts in the peninsula. Sixty miles of 
difficult country were traversed, prisoners were 
taken and livestock was secured. Despite op- 
position and considerable sniping, no casual- 
ties were sustained by either of the columns. 

Turkish forces on the Sinai Peninsula by 
July 22 had, however, advanced sixty miles 
along the Mediterranean coast to within thirty 
miles of the Suez Canal. 

August 

The second great Turkish thrust at the 
Suez Canal was foiled in Aug by the British 
commander Sir Archibald Murray. 

Field Marshal von der Goltz early in the 
year was entrusted with the formation of an 
expedition for the invasion of Egypt and the 
capture of the northern end of the Suez Ca- 
nal. He collected a considerable force at 
Aleppo and Damascus and prepared a system 
for supplying the troops in the march across 
the Er-Tijaha desert. Before he could move, 
however, many of the German troops were 
recalled to Europe and the Ottoman forces 
were sent elsewhere to repel the Russian ad- 
vance. 

After the German withdrawal, however, the 
Turks continued to concentrate along the Da- 
mascus-Medina railway, which runs parallel to 
the Suez Canal 210 miles east, as tho determined 
to make the assault on their own account. Be- 
tween the railway and the canal lies the Sinai 
Desert, crossed by three caravan trails. In 
June and July bodies of Turks were reported 
manoeuvring in the desert and on July 22 it 
was reported from Cairo that Turkish forces 
had advanced from El Arish to five miles east 
of Katia, or to within 30 miles of the canal. 
On July 26 the German wireless reported a 
defeat of the British cavalry at Katia and 
Romani. This was positively denied by the 
British War Office. 


At midnight Aug 3-4 the Turks, whose 
strength was estimated at 14,000, attacked the 
British position near Romani, 22 miles east 
of Port Said and just north of Katia on a 
front of seven to eight miles. The Turks’ 
choice of the coast route instead of the cara- 
van route from Katia to Kantara, which they 
took in their first attempt on Egypt, in Feb, 
1915, brought their right flank under the fire 
of Allied warships in the bay of Tina. This 
threw the Turkish right into confusion and, 
for the time being, checked them. 

A strong frontal attack on General Mur- 
ray’s army was then made by the Turks, and 
while the British were engaged in rolling back 
this wave Turkish detachments worked their 
way around the southern flank. The British 
gave way before both frontal and flank as- 
saults. Then the British commander ordered 
the mounted Australian and New Zealand 
troops to give way. The enemy, interpreting 
this as a sign of British demoralization, swung 
forward in hot pursuit. 

Before they could realize the danger the 
Ottoman forces along the whole southern wing 
became involved in the sand dune_s._ General 
Murray sprung the trap. The British forces 
along the entire line jumped to the attack. 

The Turkish lines halted, wavered, and then 
broke. The Anzacs fell on their rear and the 
retreat became a rout. More than 2500 un- 
wounded Turkish and German prisoners were 
swept behind the British ranks, including 
many German officers. Guns were abandoned 
by the score. The pursuit by the British con- 
tinued six miles beyond the Katia oasis, and 
drove the Turks back to a position east of 
Birs-el-Manea. 

September 

Figthing on the Egyptian front subsided 
during Sept. A minor engagement, fought 
Sept 10 at Bir-el-Mazar, on the Sinai Penin- 
sula, 65 miles from the canal, resulted in the 
defeat of the Turks. 

/ October 

Quiet reigned in Egypt during October ex- 
cept for a small engagement, Oct 15, in which 
the British attacked a Turkish position at 
Moghara. 65 miles east of the Suez Canal, 
and drove out the Turks. 

November 

Ali Dinar, the rebellious Sultan of Darfur 
(a province of the Egyptian Sudan), had been 
killed and the main body of the rebels which 
he headed badly defeated hy a British expe- 
ditionary force, it was officially announced 
Nov <13. The campaign was carried out by 
300 men detached from the Egyptian army for 
the purpose of catching up with and disposing 
of Ali Dinar’s force which fled after the 
British victory in the Darfur region during 
the summer. 

The expedition was dispatched in October 
from El-Fasher and defeated the rebels be- 
tween Kulme and Sugai. 

December 

The British announced, Dec 30, that virtually 
an entire Turkish force of 2000 men was 
destroyed in the capture of the strong Turk- 
ish position at Maghdabah, 20 miles south- 
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east of El Arish and ninety miles east of the 
Suez Canal. El Arish was captured the next 
day. On the 25th it was announced that fol- 
lowing up the capture of El Arish the British 
troops in Egypt had moved 20 miles inland 
and captured a strong Turkish position at 
Maghdabah. This achievement protected the 
Suez Canal from Turkish raids, a constant 
menace since Turkey entered the war, and 
gave the British a position from which they 
might be able to strike at Palestine. On the 
27th a squadron of British seaplanes attacked 
and destroyed the Chicaldar Bridge, eighteen 
miles east of Adana, thus cutting off the main 
Bagdad line. 

FRAN CO-BELGIAN FRONT 

lanuary 

Artillery fighting was particularly violent in 
Belgium throughout Jan, especially in the 
Steentraete sector, where grenade fighting was 
also reported. The German coast positions at 
Westende were bombarded several times by 
British monitors. In Artois the fighting was 
principally carried on by mines. 

The Germans made repeated attacks in the 
Champagne region, in an attempt to win back 
the ground lost in Sept. Early in the month 
they made a night attack with hand grenades 
on Hill 193, but were repulsed. The next 
week they made a vigorous gas shell attack 
with three divisions on a five-mile front from 
La Courtine to Mont Tetu. Following up this 
bombardment, they gained several hundred 
yards of trenches and took four hundred pris- 
oners before the French “seventy-fives” stop- 
ped the attack. Some ground was regained by 
the French in counter-attacks. The French 
claimed that General von Einem lost 60% of 
his 50,000 men. 

Nancy, practically undisturbed since the 
early part of the war, was bombarded at a 
distance by 15-inch German guns and by air- 
craft. 

Hartsmansweilerkopf , commanding the plains 
of Alsace to the east, was again the scene of 
hard fighting. By the end of Jan each side 
had lost about 1000 prisoners. The Germans 
won Hirzstein, a neighboring summit, and 
claimed, by this gain, to have won back all 
they lost in Dec. 

February 

Operations in all theatres of the war were 
overshadowed in Feb by the great German 
attack on Verdun. German attacks in the 
neighborhood of Lens gained for the Germans 
a mile or two of front. Near La Folle, the 
French were pushed back nearly to the Laby- 
rinth. The village of Frise, captured Jan. 29, 
brought 1300 prisoners to the Germans. Fight- 
ing with varing fortunes also took place in the 
Champagne region. At Horge near Ypres, 
600 yards of British trenches were captured. 
Belfort on the eastern frontier of France was 
also shelled. All these attacks, though result- 
ing in slight German gains, were accompanied 
by heavy loss of life. The Verdun operations 
occurred at the end of the month. 

For three weeks in fiv^ or more places on 
a front of more than 450 miles, from the 


North Sea to the Swiss frontier, the Germans 
had been feinting, or pretending, with an in- 
tensity that gave each separate thrust a look 
of latent enterprise; and then abruptly to the 
north of Verdun, on a continuous battle line 
of twenty-five miles, they developed an opera- 
tion of apparently the first magnitude. 

Verdun is, or ought to be, the hardest point 
at which to smash the French line. It is the 
first and strongest of a line of fortified olaces 
(Verdun-Toul-Epinal-Belfort) facing the Ger- 
man frontier. Against the German attack at 
the outbreak of the war Verdun held firmlv- 
Since then it had been greatly strengthened 
until it became not so much a fort as a forti- 
fied area. 

The second attempt to capture Verdun was 
begun Feb 19 under the eye of the Kaiser, 
eight German army corps (300,000 men) 
participating. Attack followed attack against 
the French lines after incessant and terrific 
bombardments which continued for several 
days. The French on their right and left 
wings were compelled to withdraw their lines 
respectively to the south of Ornes and behind 
the town of Samogneux, six miles north of 
the fortress, Feb 24. According to French 
estimates the German losses during the first 
four days of the fighting were 150,000. 

The terrific fighting in the restricted wooded 
area north of Verdun continued without abate- 
ment. Fort Douaumont, the most northerly 
outpost of the city's fortifications, was cap- 
tured, Feb 25, by the Germans. Later in the 
day a strong counter attack enabled the 
French to retake a position close by the fort, 
and to push their lines considerably to the 
north. Fort Douaumont was an old concrete 
defence which was not included in the modern 
works protecting the city. 

Champneuville, to the west and the fortified 
works of Hardaumont, to the east of Fort 
Douaumont, were captured by the Germans, 
Feb 26. The British line in Flanders was 
lengthened so that reinforcements might be 
sent to Verdun. The German drive slack- 
ened somewhat in intensity, Feb 27, the heavi- 
est attacks being directed, unsuccessfully 
against the Douaumont heights and the plateau 
north of the village of Vaux. This was partly 
due to very unfavorable weather conditions 
and to a heavy fall of snow. The fighting 
about Verdun proved the most sanguinary of 
the war. 

In many places dead Germans formed huge 
dams across the ravines, impeding the water 
in its downward course to the Meuse. Every 
now and then one of these dams gave way 
and a red stream would swirl on, carrying 
hundreds of corpses with it. It was also said 
that the ground had to be repeatedly cleared 
of heaps of dead before new charges could 
be undertaken. 

March 

By Apr 1 the battle of Verdun had lasted 
over a month. It began Feb 21 and had con- 
tinued since then with only brief pauses. The 
flags had been hoisted in Berlin following 
various claims and rumors of victory. But 
there had been no German victory of sufficient 
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consequence to deserve a celebration. Various 
minor local successes were won at a cost far 
exceeding their value. 

What happened in the fighting about Ver- 
dun was this: The French yielded outlying 
positions all along the original semicircular 
line of intrenchments defending the city from 
the northwest to the southeast — from Malan- 
court and Bethincourt all the way around to 
Fresnes. The Germans pushed forward in 
the sectors from three to four miles. The French 
fell back to their main line of defense. 

The German attacks were fiercest at three 
points. The first great onslaught was from 
the north. It lasted from Feb 21 to Feb 26 
and culminated in the occupation of the dis- 
mantled Douaumont fort. From Feb 26 to 
Mar 4 the main pressure was exerted from 
the east and southeast. This attack was not 
obstinately resisted and yielded a larger area 
of territory than the original attack from the 
north. From Mar 4 to Mar 11 assaults were 
made all along the French line. East of the 
Meuse the gains were slight, the movement 
from the direction of Metz being halted at 
Vaux and Eix. After Mar xi the focus of the 
fighting shifted to the west side of the Meuse. 
There the Germans drove forward repeatedly. 
But at the end of the month their line was 
still further from Verdun at Chattancourt- 
Malancourt than it was on the east side of 
the river at Douaumont, or in front of Vaux 
and Eix. 

The attack on the west side of the Meuse 
was made over a narrow front of not more 
than a mile and a half between Vauquois and 
Malancourt. The result was the same as in 
other parts of the front. The French were 
driven out of their advanced positions and 
thrown back about a mile and a half. After 
clearing the woods at Malancourt and Avo- 
court by a preliminary bombardment, the 
Germans attacked at two points, one on either 
side of the woods. The western limit of the 
attack was between the woods of Cheppy and 
the woods of Malancourt toward the town of 
Avocourt. The eastern limit was the town 
of Malancourt, the drive being parallel to the 
Malancourt-Esnes road. The result was 
the formation in the French line of a double 
salient, one of which had its apex at Avacourt, 
the other at Le Mort Homme. 

The Germans, Mar 29, succeeded in gaining 
a foothold in advanced works to the north of 
Malancourt and in two houses of the village 
itself. 

Having captured the village of Malancourt, 
Mar 31, the Germans shifted their offensive 
eastward to the sector around the famous Le 
Mort Homme. With heavy forces the Teu- 
tons attacked the French line between Hill 
295 and Le Mort Homme and succeeded in 
entering French first line trenches^ A vigor- 
ous counter attack by the French, however, 
almost immediately expelled the invaders. 

Taken as a whole, the German offensive at 
Verdun yielded nothing at all comparable with 
the effort made. 

Farther to the west on the Belgian border, 
at St. Eloi, 600 yards of German trenches 


were won by British troops, Mar 27. The 
position had been for more than a. year an 
awkward angle where the battle line turned 
southward after circling the ruined town of 
Ypres. The position at the angle had been 
strongly held by the Germans, who after los- 
ing some ground in that region when the 
British first won Hill 60 to the eastward, were 
able to recover part of it. 

To relieve French troops for the defense of 
Verdun, the British extended their front until 
at the end of the month they held about 80 
miles, or, roughly, a quarter of the western 
front. 

April 

The attack on Verdun was continued during 
Apr with great loss of life and small gains 
of territory. 

After the capture of Malancourt, Mar 31, 
the Germans shifted their attack to the town 
of Vaux on the east bank of the Meuse. The 
town lies in a ravine bounded on the north 
by the plateau of Douaumont and the Haudre- 
mont woods on the south by Hill No. 302 
and the Fort of Vaux. To the west lie the 
Caillette woods. The Germans attacked the 
Hardaumont woods and took the village on 
the 2d. They were unable, however, to 
get a foothold in the French trenches and 
were forced from the Caillette woods into the 
Haudremont woods, Apr 6. Meanwhile on 
the west bank of the Meuse, severe attacks 
were made on the French positions between 
Bethincourt and Vauquois, in particular 
against that section of the line between 
Malancourt and Avocourt, in an effort to 
smash the salient formed in the French line 
the week before. Haucourt, a town and 
small plateau southwest of Malancourt, fell 
into the German hands, Apr 5, but a counter 
attack by the French advanced the point of 
the salient at Avocourt so that Haucourt was 
once again in danger, this time from the 
French. Attacks were also made on the 
Bethincourt salient in the direction of Hill 
265 just north of Le Mort ' Homme. On 
Apr 9 the French evacuated the position and 
straightened their line. The Germans, Apr 
10, attacked Le Mort Homme, but were 
driven off. A simultaneous attack over the 
whole front was undertaken, Apr 11. This 
resulted in failure and was followed by a 
period of inactivity. The Germans next 
penetrated the French lines on Hills 265 and 
295 and took a mile and a quarter of trenches 
on Termiten Hill, south of Haucourt. 

The Germans, Apr 26, took possession of an 
old quarry on the edge of the Haudremont 
woods, and further to the west attacked 
Pepper Hill, an important position, without 
success. On the west bank, Le Mort Homme 
and Hill 304, the highest point in the district, 
were again unsuccessfully attacked. 

On the Belgian border, fighting during the 
month consisted chiefly in fighting for mine 
craters, with varying fortune. 

May 

At the end of the three-months’ 1 offensive at 
Verdun 150 square miles of territory and some 
30 villages had been won by the Germans, 
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their lines had been shortened from 40 to 30 
miles and pushed forward an average dis- 
tance of three miles. Early May saw the 
culmination of a French offensive. During 
the latter part of the month the French bent 
their energies into a soldierly defense. Al- 
most every German attack of Apr and May 
was directed against either Le Mort Homme 
or Hill 304, both keys to the French line in 
the Verdun region. 

The French offensive, assumed at the end of 
Apr, was felt at three places: near Vaux, in 
the Caillette Wood, and north of Le Mort 
Homme. These assaults resulted in the cap- 
ture of 1000 yards of German trenches and 
several hundred prisoners, but the German as- 
saults were resumed . May 4. In one week 
seven assaults were aimed at Hill 304 at two 
different points. The French trenches and 
underground shelters were finally destroyed 
by shells, and were then captured with the 
aid of gas. During the week 1500 French 
prisoners were taken, according to German re- 
ports. Near the end of the month, in a final 
effort to beat down the French resistance, the 
Germans launched a new attack in a new quar- 
ter. This time, it came down close to the 
Meuse, along the western edge of the valley, 
the first blow being struck at Cumieres, and 
through the Caillette woods. This was 
from the first a success, and the town of 
Cumieres, with a small section of the western 
valley of the Meuse immediately to the south, 
fell into German hands. It was the first 
real advance they had been able to make 
since Apr 9. 

The French saw their danger at once and, 
counterattacking strongly, retook all of the 
village except the extreme northern edge. 
A furious German attack was delivered on the 
30th. Prefacing their infantry charge with 
a violet artillery preparation, the Germans 
three separate times attempted to debouch 
from Crow Woods and drive between Cu- 
mieres and Le Mort Homme. The first two 
efforts were smothered by the French artil- 
lery, and the infantry was broken up before 
it could get under way. The third time the 
Germans succeeded in reaching the French 
first line trenches and in taking them over a 
front of some 300 yards. 

The next day the attack was continued, a 
new division, not before seen in the Verdun 
fighting, making its appearance. These fresh 
troops at once showed the effect of their 
presence. Fighting of the most violent char- 
acter between Le Mort Homme and Cumieres 
marked their advent, and the French were 
forced back about a hundred yards to a line 
just south of the road between Bethincourt 
and Cumi&res. 

The Germans showed some activity in the 
Vaux region during May. In four successive 
attacks, between Haudremont Wood and Fort 
Douaumont, 500 meters of French first line 
trenches were taken. Fort Douaumont was 
taken by the French May 23 and retaken by 
the Germans May 25. Later progress was 
made by the Germans into the Caillette 
Woods, south of this point. 


Lieut.-General Sir James Wolfe Murray, 
formerly in command of the Imperial troops 
in South Africa, was appointed General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief of the Sixth British 
Army, May 14, Vice-Gen. Sir Leslie Rundel. 
resigning. Gen. Rundel, at the time governor 
of Malta, was appointed to the post, May 6, 
X9IS. 

According to an official announcement made 
in the House of Commons, May 10, British 
troops then held a front of 90 miles in France 
and Belgium. The Belgian line was taken 
up by the British at a point near Merckem, 
southeast of Dixmude. The 25 miles sector 
held by the British in Belgium extended to 
Loos and included the Ypres salient. In 
France the line extended from Loos south 
65 miles to Lassigny, 25 miles northwest of 
Soissons. This line included the Lille sector, 
the Hulluch region and the region to the north 
of the Somme. In the early days of the war 
the British held only 1 7 miles of the Franco- 
Belgian front. 

In a review of operations of the British 
Army on the Continent since he took over 
the command, Dec 19, Gen. Sir Douglas Haig, 
May 29, mentioned the arrival of South Afri- 
can troops on the line (the first time it had 
been known that South African troops were 
in France). 

June 

Early in June the Germans regained much 
of the ground lost late in May. They contin- 
ued their attacks in the Verdun region with 
heavy losses and some advances. 

The Germans regained Caillette Wood June 
1, took 2000 prisoners, and made headway 
south of Fort Vaux. The German attack on 
Verdun centered near Fort Vaux, which, after 
a gallant defense, fell on June 7. When the 
700 survivors surrendered, the commander, 
Major Ragnal, was permitted to keep his 
sword. Further progress was made by the 
Germans in the vicinity of Chapitre Wood, 
near Fleury; and in an attack made on Hill 
321, west of Thiaumont, Tavannes and Fort 
de Souville, they repulsed heavy assaults. West 
of the Meuse there was little action except 
the bombardment of Chattancourt. The Ger- 
mans lost some trenches on Hill 304 and Le 
Mort Homme. 

Severe fighting was carried on southeast of 
Ypres. On June 2, after an intense bombard- 
ment, the German infantry advanced 700 yards 
through Canadian troops toward Zillebeke. In 
a counter attack the Canadians regained a 
small part of the ground lost, but failed to 
hold it. The losses were heavy, including two 
generals. The Germans on June 7, after in- 
cessant fighting near the famous Hill 6o, 
cautured the English position of Hooge. 

The Canadian troops made a successful at- 
tack southeast of Zillebeke June 13 and re- 
captured a former British position over a 
front of more than 1500 yards. 

In the vicinity of Verdun nothing of serious 
importance happened after the capture of Fort 
Vaux until the fall of Fort Thiaumont, June 
23. It was regained by the French June 30, 
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Beginning June 25, the Allies pushed a 
strong offensive movement. The British ad- 
vanced in the region of Montauban and Ma- 
metz. They met with strong resistance, and 
after the first day of their offensive their 
advance was slow. 

July 

The great allied offensive was launched 
July 1 and successfully pushed during the 
month, while the attack on Verdun was con- 
tinued by the Germans. 

The point of the offensive was in Picardy, 
between the Somme and Ancre rivers, where 
the French and British forces joined; the sec- 
tor chosen for their advance was about twenty 
miles long, the northern half held by the 
British and the southern by the French. The 
British movement was directed toward Ba- 
paume, a railroad center northeast of Albert; 
the French toward Peronne, a more im- 
portant center. On July^ 3 the French took 
Curulu, on the 5th Estrees, and on the 6th 
Heure; by the end of the week they had ad- 
vanced about four miles and captured more 
than 800 prisoners. During the week the 
English took La Boisselle, Thiepval, and Con- 
talmaison, gaining two miles and taking about 
6000 prisoners. The French were compara- 
tively inactive during the second week of July 
while the British brought their line up with 
them. Trones wood, which had been taken 
and lost the week before, was regained by the 
British July 11 ; July 12 they regained Mametz 
wood in the Somme region; July 14 they took 
two villages, and on the 15th took 2000 pris- 
oners and the village of Pozieres. The French 
had pushed their line eastward to Biaches, 
two miles from Perone, and had captured 
Hill 97, the highest promentory in the vicinity 
and one that commands the Somme valley for 
a considerable distance. By July 19 the French 
had consolidated their lines ; fierce fighting 
was going on between Germans and British at 
the Longueval salient, northeast of Combles. 
On July 22 the British began an attack on 
a seven-mile front from Guillemont to Po- 
zieres; by the 26th they had captured and 
secured their position in Pozieres and were 
fighting in the trenches north of the village. 
South of the Somme the French made prog- 
ress in the trench fighting, and for the most 
part repulsed all counter-attacks. 

Fighting at Verdun was continued through- 
out the month, with small gains. The French 
attack on Vaux and Damloup was repulsed 
July 5. Thiaumont was taken by the Ger- 
mans, but later regained by the French. Par- 
ticularly heavy bombardment was directed 
against the French position from Fleury to 
the Chenois wood; July 23 a gain of ground 
for the Germans south of Damloup was re- 
ported. 

August 

The Aug operations of the French and British 
had for their immediate object the town of 
Peronne. It was clear that an offense on such 
a great magnitude as that which the western 
Allies were conducting had no such relatively 
insignificant point as their ultimate objective. 
But between them and their more important 


object lay several points which, taken to- 
gether, controlled much of the ground between 
the French and the more important field bases. 
Such a point was Peronne. The progress of 
the news day by day showed the correctness of 
this point of view. Daily, the British ex- 
tended their lines north of Pozieres and deep- 
ened the pocket into which Thiepval had been 
trust From Hardecourt north their lines 
also crept onward, drawing nearer and nearer 
to Bapaume. The French also made steady 
progress. The entire movement was a slow, 
grinding one, involving great expenditure of 
shell and heavy losses in men for both sides. 

In some of the fiercest fighting seen around 
Verdun since the great battle for the fortress 
began five and a half months before, the 
French troops, Aug 4, captured the Thiaumont 
Work twice within 12 hours, holding it finally 
against all attacks. The same day the French 
returned to the attack on Fleury and succeeded 
in occupying the greater part of the village. 
Preparations for the assault on the Thiaumont 
Work were made by an advance along the 
Meuse from Bras north to the wood lying 
east of Vachereauville, where General Nivelle’s 
troops succeeded in taking several German 
trenches. 

On the sixth, just at dusk the Australians 
with English troops on their left sprang over 
the parapets of their lines at Pozieres, ad- 
vanced up 500 yards of rising ground, stormed 
thru the trenches of the second German line 
and captured the crest of the ridge which looks 
down to Courcelette and Martinpuich. The 
Ridge of Albert, without being in any sense 
an obstacle comparable with hills before Ver- 
dun, such as Hill 304 and Dead Man’s Hill, 
which on the General Staff map is Hill 295, 
contributes materially to making military op- 
erations difficult, and in British hands gave the 
English the exceedingly valuable advantage of 
direct vision north across the sloping country 
to Papaume, some six miles from their front 
trenches. 

British and French troops in a combined 
offensive north of the Somme made substantial 
gains near Guillemont, west of Combles on 
the 8th. The French at the same time in- 
creased their gains north of Hemwood, some 
distance south of Guillemont, so that their 
advance in two days comprised the capture of 
the whole of a line of German trenches on a 
front of nearly four miles, penetrating to a 
depth of 300 to 500 yards. The Germans made 
four attacks on the trenches held by the Aus- 
tralians northwest of Pozi&res, following a 
very heavy bombardment. One attack, accom- 
panied by the throwing of liquid fire, enabled 
them to occupy about 50 yards of a British 
trench. All other attacks were repulsed. 

. On the 12th the French again advanced, this 
time north of the Somme. The French line 
r? in j a ^ a point about opposite 

Hardecourt. It was from this point to the 
Somme that the French advance took place. 
The result was a considerable gain, in a vul- 
nerable sector, and a dangerous one for the 
Germans. The French advance carried them 
toward the Peronne-Bapaume road, until their 
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new position rested about a mile and a half 
off from this highway, advancing their lines 
to the slopes of Hill 109. By pushing this 
salient out the French placed Clery in a pocket, 
and practically did the same thing to Guille- 
mont and Clery and the third south of Bellot- 
mont. 

Northwest of Pozieres, north of the Somme, 
the British made an advance on the 14th of 
from 300 to 400 yards over a front of nearly 
a mile against the Germans and also captured 
trenches on the plateau northwest of Bazen- 
tin-le-Petit, while the French southeast of 
Maurepas gained a further foothold on the 
slopes of Hill 109. 

A brilliant advance by the French in three 
different sections of the Somme region was 
made on the 16th. The first was north of 
Maurepas, between that town and Guillemont ; 
the second south of Maurepas, between that 
and Santerre. While the British had for the 
most part been considerably busy beating off 
the German counter-attacks, the French had 
with equal consistency been driving eastward 
against Guillemont, Maurepas and Clery. Thus 
the Allies were gradually working around 
north of Peronne, evidently preferring to take 
the town by a flank movement rather than to 
sacrifice the loss of life which a frontal at- 
tack would entail. 

Striking simultaneously the British and 
French made substantial gains on the Somme 
front, on the 24th. Maurepas fell to the 
French, who pushed forward more than 200 
yards beyond that town on a front of a mile 
and a quarter. The British on their side re- 
ported an advance of 300 yards south of Thiep- 
val and capture of many prisoners. The cap- 
ture of Maurepas left C 16 ry almost completely 
surrounded, and also brought the French di- 
rectly in front of the important railroad town 
of Combles. Thiepval is in almost the same 
position as Clery and the Allied front, as 
described by Paris and London, resembled the 
teeth of a great saw between which the Ger- 
mans were tenaciously holding the ruins of 
several villages. 

On the 28th the British continued to make 
progress east c 2 Delville Wood, despite bad 
weather. They pushed their lines in this sector 
closer and closer to the village of Ginchy. 
On the French front the Germans attacked 
Idle French positions at Fleury, northeast of 
Verdun, but were repulsed. The next day, by 
means of local operations, Haig established his 
hold on ground between the western outskirts 
of Guillemont and Ginchy, seized a German 
barricade between Delville Wood and High 
Wood and extended his lines southeast of 
Thiepval. There was sharp hand-to-hand fight- 
ing at several points north of the Somme. 
Operations diminished, both sides claiming 
minor successes on the 30th. The British 
reported repulsing German attacks and the 
extension of the line south of Martinpuich 
across a small salient The Berlin official 
statement said that German troops repulsed 
strong British attacks along a line from Ovil- 
lers to Pozieres and between Guillemont and 
Maurepas, and also threw back British de- 


tachments which penetrated the German posi- 
tions at points north of Ovillers and Pozieres. 

Little news came from other localities in 
Aug. The Germans, advancing south from 
Fort Vaux on Aug 1, made some gains in Le 
Chapitre Wood and at Cenoic, a mile north 
of Fort Souville, capturing a thousand pris- 
oners. West of the Meuse, there were no 
important actions. 

September 

September saw great advances on the part 
of the British and French, culminating in 
the capture of Combles and Thiepval. 

The- first week was signalized by two great 
efforts on the part of the Allies. The first 
of these was north of the Somme along the 
line between Ginchy and Clery. Its first 
object was to extend the French salient, to 
deepen the pocket into which the Germans 
were placed, or had placed themselves, when 
the present lines were established. 

The attack of the French from the first 
met with success. Several towns were occu- 
pied and _ German counter-attacks repulsed. 
These gains were then extended until the 
French lines had been 'pushed up to the out- 
skirts of Combles. Here it would seem the 
French would be content to rest for a while. 
But suddenly the point of attack shifted and 
a blow was delivered south of ‘the Somme 
between Barleux and Soyecourt. Here a 
success was attained which rivaled that in the 
north. The French took Berny, Soyecourt, 
most of Vermandovillers, Chilly, ran their 
lines up to the borders of Chaulnes and took 
also about two miles of the railroad from 
Chaulnes to Roye. It was the most success- 
ful week since the offense was begun. 

The second week was even more note- 
worthy. A series of brilliant, quick strokes 
by the French and one strong push by the 
British were the characterizing features. The 
British prefaced the operations by an attack 
toward Combles, which finally placed in their 
hands the entire village of Ginchy. Some 
time before, on the 3rd, the western edge of 
the village had been taken, but the German 
forces in the eastern part held on and could 
not be dislodged. The British attack really 
paved the way for the successful French 
moves north of the Somme, which took place 
later. 

Ginchy was the point where the German 
line changed its direction and turned to the 
south, after running approximately east and 
west. Like all of the villages on the western 
front, it had been turned by the Germans 
into a strongly, fortified point, the pivotal 
point of their line southward. Moreover, it 
possessed peculiar advantages which were due 
to the immediate objects of the French and 
British drive, Combles and Peronne. 

The method of taking such places as stand- 
ardized by the Allies, is the familiar dpuble 
salient with the town between; in other 
words, the formation of a pocket from which 
the town can be attacked frpm all sides. As 
long as the Germans held Ginchy buch a move 
was impossible. The British could not ad- 
vance because Ginchy was in their immediate 
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front. The French could not advance be- 
cause the strong German defenses, with ex- 
cellent machine-gun posts, would enable the 
French infantry as it moved forward after 
the artillery preparation to be taken in flank 
and enfiladed and, if they passed Ginchy, in 
rear also. 

Therefore, Ginchy's removal from the Brit- 
ish path was a matter of necessity. On the 
9th the British attack was sent forward, and 
by late afternoon the occupation of the vil- 
lage was complete. Not only did the British 
take the town, but they moved their lines up 
to within a few hundred yards of Combles. 
The Germans, knowing what they had lost, 
began immediately a series of counter-attacks, 
which were among the heaviest they had de- 
livered since the battle began. The British, 
however, held their gains. 

Once Ginchy was firmly in British hands, 
the French began preparations for an attack 
already planned. On the nth and 12th until 
noon their artillery was busy between Combles 
and the Somme, blasting the way and level- 
ing the trenches. Late on the 12th the infan- 
try went forward. From a point just south 
of Combles they moved out due east and were 
not halted until they had advanced over two 
miles to the Peronne-Bapaume road, striking 
it just to the south of Rancourt. Toward 
the south they pushed their line up to the 
road as far as the Bois de l’Abbe Farm, south 
of Bouchavesnes, after which it broke away 
to the southwest and ran to the river. The 
next day another push placed them in pos- 
session of Bouchavesnes and of Hill 76 just 
east of the bend of the Somme. Here the 
French temporarily rested and prepared to 
resist the German counter-attacks. Their 
part of the pocket about Combles was com- 
was the most important move that had been 
plete. This relatively small gain of the French 
made in the west for many months. 

North of the Somme the French forces on 
the 15th took a system of trenches 500 meters 
deep from the Germans north of the Le 
Priez farm. The British had returned to the 
attack on the Somme front the night before, 
charging over a sector about six miles long. 
The war office announced on the 15th that 
they had advanced from 2000 to 3000 yards 
on the line from Bouleaux wood, between 
Combles and Ginchy, to a point north of the 
Albert-Bapaume highway. The next night 
the British drove forward southeast of Thiep- 
val and captured about 1000 yards of German 
trenches, including a strongly fortified posi- 
tion. 

German positions exceeding four miles in 
length were captured on the i6th^ and 17th 
by the French and British armies. Near 
Thiepval the British took a fortified position 
over a front of a mile, known as the “Danube 
Trench.” Near Courcelette an advance of 
'bout 1000 vards was made, and finally the 
strongly defended position at the Mouquet 
Farm, over which there had been numerous 
hard fought battles for several weeks, fell 
into their hands. 


To the south of the river the French pushed 
back the Germans and occupied the remainder 
of the towns of Vermandovillers and Berny, 
and also captured all the ground between Ver- 
mandovillers and Deniecort, and between De- 
ni e cor t and Berny, the gain being over a front 
running northeast two miles and thence east 
another mile. 

. In an effort to retrieve in part their lost ter- 
ritory, the Germans on the 20th, despite the 
bad. weather, made violent counter-attacks 
against the French over a three-mile front in 
the region of the Priez Farm and Bouchaves- 
nes, north of the Somme. In mass formation 
the Teutons threw attack after attack along 
the line from nine o’clock in the morning until 
dark, and at the end of the day the French 
were everywhere holding their positions, ac- 
cording to Paris. 

After something of a lull a great forward 
sweep of British and French troops began on 
the 25th, and ended in victory all along a 15- 
mile front. Three villages and many miles of 
trenches were occupied by the allied armies. 
The British north of Combles took the two 
strongly fortified villages of Morval and 
Lesboeufs. The French captured the village 
of Rancourt, less than two miles almost due 
east of Combles. They also pressed to the 
outskirts of the hamlet of Fregicourt, on the 
only other road available to the German gar- 
rison. Thus the Allies cut all the roads to 
Combles and dominated with their artillery, 
even with their machine guns, all the ground 
by which the garrison might be succored. On 
the 26th Combles fell. Haig's troops from the 
north and northwest and Foch’s soldiers from 
the south and east swept into the village and 
completely occupied it. A great amount of 
booty, largely munitions, was taken. The 
British also took Thiepval, the Hohenzollern 
redoubt and the high ridge east of it. The 
importance of this advance surpassed in mili- 
tary advantage even the taking of Combles. 
Thiepval had been fortified with an elaborate 
system of heavily wired trenches. The Ger- 
mans regarded it as impregnable, and their 
desperate resistance at Thiepval had held up 
the British left wing for months — ever since 
the Somme offensive began. The village 
marked the northermost limit of the Allies' 
gains. The British also took Gueudecourt, 
in the center of their line. Gueudecourt is 
three miles from Bapaume. The next day 
the allied forces on die Somme swung for- 
ward to fresh successes. After hurling back 
the expected German counter-attacks both 
Haig and Foch extended their positions. 
The British pressed nearer Bapaume in a 
smashing attack that overwhelmed German 
trenches on a front of 2000 yards near Eau- 
cort-l’Abbays, north of Flers, and resulted in 
the capture of a powerful redoubt northeast 
of Thiepval. 

A brilliant assault by the French resulted 
in the seizure of a strongly fortified wood 
east of Vermandovillers and the wiping ©ut 
of a salient that had long protruded into the 
French lines at that point. After repulsing 
the German counter blows along the Peronne- 
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Bapaume highway south of Bouchavesnes the 
French also renewed the attack in the sector 
around Rancourt and succeeded in pushing 
further to the east of that town and pene- 
trating the St. Pierre Vaast wood, east of 
Fregicourt. 

Steady progress was made during the rest 
of the month. British and French troops 
pushed forward on the 29th at three points 
north of the Somme toward the next line of 
fortified villages lying between the Allies' 
line and the towns of Bapaume and Peronne. 
Further gains were made on the 30th, the 
new armored cars being used to advantage. 

The air services played an important part 
in many battles of the month. 

October 

Small but steady advances in the region of 
Bapaume and Peronne, were completely over- 
shadowed toward the end of October by a bril- 
liant French victory at Verdun, which in three 
hours snatched from the Germans their hard 
won gains of many months. 

Haig's troops smashed their way forward 
along a two-mile front, Oct I, carrying the 
village of Eaucourt l'Abbaye, three and a half 
miles from Bapaume. Thus the British ex- 
tended their hold on the Albert-Bapaume road, 
putting Le Sars in peril, and moved closer to 
the national highway from Bapaume to Pe- 
ronne. 

Meanwhile, tjhe French pushed Steadily 
northward along the Bethune road, moving 
toward Sailly and seeking to link up their line 
with the British. 

A lull in the Somme battle ended abruptly 
Oct 7, when British and French troops side 
by side pushed forward their line about two- 
thirds of a mile by a sudden drive on an 
eight mile front. The Allies captured every 
position they set out to capture, including the 
village of Le Sars, a little over three miles 
southwest of Bapaume. The British, for their 
part, captured the village of Le Sars, on the 
Bapaume road, and also by a thrust between 
Gueudecourt and Les Boeufs, which they held 
advanced their line 600 to 1000 yards. Foch's 
soldiers, acting in close co-operation with 
their allies, broke into the German defenses 
on the Morval-Bouchavesnes front and swept 
forward, at some points three-quarters of a 
mile, carrying all objectives. 

As a result of this drive the French line 
reached the top of the western slopes of the 
Sailly-Saillisel ridge, and was only 650 feet 
from the entrance to Sailly. It ran over Hill 
130 to the southeast of Bouchavesnes. 

Shifting the weight of the offensive sud- 
denly to the south of the Somme River, the 
French Oct 10 captured the village of Bo vent, 
the north and west outskirts of the village of 
Ablaincourt and also took the greater part 
of the Chaulnes wood. 

Progress was made Oct 12 in a British at- 
tack aimed at the high ground protecting part 
of the Peronne-Bapaume road. The British 
front between Gueudecourt and Les Boeufs, 
a distance of nearly two miles, was advanced 
toward the German stronghold of Le Transloy, 
and ground was gained further north. 


In violent engagements north of the Somme 
Oct 17 the French extended their gains in the 
village of Sailly-Saillisel and brought their 
lines forward on the Bethune road. Counter 
assaults by the Germans were only tempor- 
arily successful, the French retaining all their 
positions at nightfall. 

Possession of Sailly-Saillisel would give 
the French command of five miles of the Ba- 
paume-Peronne highway. 

Meanwhile the British extended their offen- 
sive to the region north of the Ancre, where 
they seized enemy trenches west of Serre. 

On Oct 19 more ground was gained almost 
at the outskirts of Peronne, between Biaches 
and La Maisonette. 

British troops delivered a heavy stroke at 
the German lines in the direction of Le Sars 
Oct 21, advancing on a three-mile front and 
gaining several positions. 

To the southeast, on the other hand, the 
German forces made several assaults in great 
force upon the French positions from Sailly- 
Saillisel, south to below Peronne. Three strong 
attacks were made upon Sailly-Saillisel it- 
self, but these failed. Similar attempts made 
by the Germans between Biaches and La 
Maisonette were generally repulsed, but they 
succeeded in gaining a footing in some ad- 
vanced positions north of Blaise wood. 

Both the British and French troops made 
successful attacks on the Somme front Oct 
22 and 23. The British captured more than 
half a mile of trenches before the village of 
Le Transloy, and the French, attacking in 
the same region, took all of Hill 128, north- 
west of Sailly-Saillisel. 

The Germans turned the tables on the Allies 
south of the Somme Oct 30, while the French 
north of the river were tightening the pres- 
sure on Le Transloy. In the last of a series 
of stubborn attacks, preceded by a violent ar- 
tillery bombardment, the Teutons gained a 
foothold in La Maisonette, captured some 
trenches and took more than 400 French pris- 
oners. The positions lost were close to the 
southern bank of the Somme, just across the 
river from the outskirts of Peronne, the main 
French objective. From these positions the 
French were a serious menace to the town. 
The famous Brandenburgers and Berlin 
troops led the German attacks. 

Dramatically the French broke the long 
monotony of deadlock at Verdun Oct 24 by 
the quickest and most effective blow yet struck 
on this front 

The French attack at Verdun apparently 
took the Prussians completely by surprise, 
and not at one point did they succeed in 
stopping the impetuous rush. In three' hdurs 
the French recaptured ground to gain which 
required months of patient effort by the 
Prussians, including such positions as Douati- 
mont Fort and Thiaumont Work, which in 
the past were won and lost repeatedly. 

They smashed the German line north and 
northeast of Verdun over a front of four and 
one-third miles, penetrating it along^ its en- 
tire length, in the center gaining a distance 
of nearly two miles. 
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Since May 24 Fort de Douaumont had 
been in German hands. Thiaumont Farm 
and the Haudromont quarries, after chang- 
ing hands several times, had been held by 
the Germans since July 1-2. 

The attack was prepared ten days before. 
Artillery began preliminary work, but rainy 
weather set in and Grand Headquarters or- 
dered a postponement. When the time came 
the attack was delivered by four columns 
of a division each, first on the left, between 
the southern slopes of Pepper Hill and Thiau- 
mont Farm. This met with little difficulty. 
The attackers carried Thiaumont Work and 
Farm and the Haudromont quarries set as 
the objective, and gained the Bras-Douaumont 
road beyond. There the attackers stopped, 
having advanced about a mile. 

The second column was a Colonial division 
under General Mangin, from the corps which 
retook Douaumont Fort in May. The task 
assigned to it was to take Hill 320, north- 
east of Fleury, and the edge of Caillette 
Wood. The offensive there was even more 
rapid than on the left wing. General Mangin 
immediately saw he could advance further, 
and the commanding officer was therefore in- 
formed that preparations had been made to 
continue the attack. Hill 320 was rushed by 
troops from Fleury which approached Cail- 
lette Wood thru the celebrated Ravine of 
Death. They then crossed the wood and 
reached the approaches to Douaumont Fort. 
Everywhere the foe gave way before them. 
However, the garrison of the fort hurriedly 
prepared to defend the important point con- 
fided to it. French troops surrounded the 
fort and extended their gains everywhere 
without an instant's delay. Fatigue patties 
set to work, turning the defences so as to 
be ready to resist counter attacks. " 

West of the fort, the village of Douau- 
mont had been carried at a run and passed 
beyond. Meanwhile, a stiff struggle went 
on between the French and the defenders of 
the fort. The Prussians refused to surrender 
and the French killed nearly all of them be- 
fore they forced their way into the ruins. 

Things went equally well on the right. The 
third column advanced half a mile, reach- 
ing the edge of Vaux Pond and carrying the 
part of the Vaux-Chapitre Wood still held 
by the enemy, as well as Fumin Wood. The 
column stopped north of these woods on the 
outskirts of the village of Vaux. 

The fourth column, which was ordered to 
operate in the vicinity of Vaux Fort without 
taking it, followed out the program exactly. 
It drove out the Prussians from Chenois 
and Laufee woods, captured Damloup bat- 
tery and, pushing ahead, encircled Vaux Fort 
on the east, south and west, so that the de- 
fenders had no way of issue except to the 
north. 

General Neville for weeks had been watch- 
ing the Prussian movements like a lynx, care- 
fully calculating the effect of every with- 
drawal of troops for transfer to the Somme 
and eastern fronts. At the same time he 
quietly made his preparations and when he 


judged the enemy had thinned their defences 
to the danger point he struck like lightning. 
The result was one of the most brilliant oper- 
ations of the campaign. 

The Prussians, who the day before were 
pressing close upon the inner line of de- 
fences at Forts Souville and Tavannes, were 
now driven beyond the outer defences of the 
Fort Douaumont-Vaux line. Vaux Fort re- 
mained in possession of the foe, but the 
French line extended beyond it on the north 
at Vaux village and Fumin Wood and also 
on the south of it at Damloup Battery and 
Chenois Wood, from both of which positions 
it could readily be attacked. 

The French artillery preparation was brief 
but intense and was over before the Prus- 
sian commanders had time to bring up rein- 
forcements even if they were available. The 
assaulting French waves caught them before 
the Prussians recovered from their surprise 
and swept over trench after trench, send- 
ing prisoners in all lines to the rear. 

The French losses were very light, it was 
believed, even lighter than any recorded in 
the attacks on the Somme front. 

News of the success caused tremendous 
public enthusiasm in France, and this was 
all the greater because of the general impres- 
sion that Verdun was over and done with 
and that both sides were contenting them- 
selves with holding what they had won. 

Counter attacks by the Germans were suc- 
cessfully repelled Oct 25, and an encircling 
movement on Vaux fort, the only one of the 
outer forts of the Verdun ring still in the 
hands of the Germans, was begun. A quarry 
held by the Germans to the northeast of Fort 
Douaumont was captured Oct 27. 

November 

The Allied offensive on the Somme slack- 
ened somewhat toward the end of November, 
due largely to unfavorable weather, which 
hampered the fighting and interfered with the 
air service. The British, however, made gains 
at the northern end of the line in the middle 
of the month, while the French advanced 
north of Chaulnes, occupying the villages of 
Pressoire and Ablaincourt, the latter with its 
long-contested sugar refinery and cemetery. 

On the night of Nov 1-2, the fortress of 
Vaux was captured by the French. When 
the village of Vaux was taken, sometime be- 
fore, the fort had proved a stumbling-block 
around which the French infantry had 
swerved. Its capture, however, was only a 
question of time. The re-entrance of the 
French into the stronghold was not contested. 

On the 4th, General Nivelle’s forces cap- 
tured the western part of the village of Vaux 
and made gains of several hundred meters to 
the east and northeast of the fort. The next 
day the Allies won notable victories on the 
Somme and at Verdun. The French successes 
on the Somme front greatly strengthened their 
grip on the Transloy region. Between Les 
Bceufs and Sailly-Saillisel their lines were 
advanced several hundred yards nearer Trans- 
loy. East of Sailly-Saillisel the greater part 
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of the village of Saillisel was conquered and 
an important trench line taken. South of 
the village the French assailed the power- 
fully fortified Saint Pierre Vaast Wood from 
three sides at the same time and succeeded in 
seizing three trenches defending the northern 
part of the wood and sweeping the whole line 
of the enemy's defenses on its southwestern 
rim. Th t completed operation won for Foch’s 
troops an advance of half a mile at nearly 
every point on a four-mile line. 

Haig’s forces tightened their grip on the 
important heights near the Butte de Warlen- 
court, in the center of their front. ^ The ad- 
vance was made along a 1000-yard line in the 
sector nearest to Bapaume, thus directly in- 
creasing the threat to that position. 

On the 7th the French took German posi- 
tions on a front of two and one-half miles, 
extending from Chaulnes Wood to southeast 
of Ablaincourt refinery. The villages of 
Ablaincourt and Pressoire and Ablaincourt 
Cemetery were captured. More than 500 
prisoners were taken. 

Renewal of attacks by the Allies north of 
the Somme resulted in gains on the nth. 
French troops took the rest of Saillisel village 
on the 12th. South of the Somme the French 
and German activity consisted chiefly of heavy 
artillery fire. The Kaiser’s troops made a 
heavy assault on the French lines at Denie- 
court, but were driven off, Paris reported. 
British troops, by a strong attack in the Thiep- 
val region, stormed German trenches over a 
front of 1000 yards. 

The middle of the month saw severe fight- 
ing in the Ancre Brook region. On the 13th 
a great British attack was begun early in the 
morning on a front of nearly five miles north 
and south of the Ancre, at the northern end 
of the Somme battle line. The British took 
the Germans by surprise and broke thru on 
the whole front. The next day the British 
advanced further up the Valley of the Ancre, 
capturing Beaucourt. Prisoners taken since 
the beginning of this new drive numbered 
considerably over 5000, the War Office an- 
nounced on the 14th. The advance gave the 
British possession of a high spur of ground 
facing Bapaume, and therefore provided a 
fine observation position for artillery work. 
Moreover, it straightened out a salient which 
gave the Germans a possible chance of en- 
filading the British positions south of the 
Ancre. 

Simultaneous with the Ancre drive, there 
was considerable activity to the south. The 
French front, both north and south of the 
Somme, was subjected to unusually heavy 
attacks on the 15th, and the Germans gained 
small successes* North of the Saint Pierre 
Vaast Wood the French troops, after captur- 
ing Saillisel, pushed on to the east, and thus 
provoked a strong counterattack. The Ger- 
mans assaulted the French lines from the 
region of Les Bceufs to Bouchavesnes, gain- 
ing a foothold in the northern corner and the 
western outskirts of the woods mentioned. 
Elsewhere the French fire broke down their 


attacks. South of the Somme the German 
counterattack was even more severe. After 
a bombardment lasting for two days in the 
region of Ablaincourt and Pressoire, the Ger- 
mans launched a counter offensive on the 15th. 
The French artillery and machine-gun fire 
wrought terrible havoc in the ranks of the 
attackers, but in spite of this the Germans 
gained a foothold in the western part of the 
village of Pressoire. 

After twenty-four hours of fighting as tre- 
mendous as any hitherto seen in the Somme 
battle, the French succeeded on the 16th in 
taking back from the Germans practically all 
the ground lost in the attack of the previous 
day. North of the Somme the French made 
a sudden and dashing counterattack that 
swept the Germans out of a group of houses 
northeast of the village of Saillisel. South 
of the Somme during the night there raged a 
terrific battle in the outskirts of Pressoire. 
“At the end of a ferocious fight under a bom- 
bardment of extreme violence, Pressoire is 
entirely in our possession and our gains of 
Nov 7 have been in all respects maintained/’ 
said the French statement of the 16th. 

Toward the end of the month, bad weather 
hampered operations on the western front. 
The British, nevertheless, had taken twenty 
additional German officers and 752 men pris- 
oner in the Ancre section by the 20th, making 
their aggregate of prisoners since Nov 13 
6962. Berlin said that in the battle of the 18th 
on the Ancre, which was over a front of seven 
and one-half miles, the British met with a 
sanguinary reverse except for insignificant 
gains southwest of Serre and near Grand- 
court. A French attack south of Sailly-Sailli- 
sel met, said Berlin, with a similar repulse. 

December 

Fighting at Verdun, which had practically 
ceased after the French advance in October, 
recommended on Dec 15 when, by another 
great stroke the French broke thru the Ger- 
man lines on a front of six and a quarter 
miles, extending from the Meuse River to 
the plain of the Woevre, penetrating to a 
depth of nearly two miles. A great number 
of prisoners were taken. The French troops 
captured the villages of Vacherauville and 
Louvemont, the fortified farm of Chatn- 
brettes, and the fortified field works of 
Hardaumont and Bezouvaux. This new 
effort was directed by Gen* Nivelle * on the 
eve of his departure from Verdun to assume 
bis larger command. 70 hours of artillery 
fire preceded the advance. 

Further gains were made on the 16th and 
17th, in spite of heavy counter attacks. The 
new French line was extended from Vacher- 
auville on the Meuse east past Pepper Hill, 
thru Louvemont and the Chambrettes to the 
village of Bezouvaux. On the 18th Paris an- 
nounced the capture of over 1 1,000 prisoners 
during this offensive. 

Elsewhere on the western- front there was 
little activity beyond the usual skirmishes and 
trench raids. It was generally conceded that 
the Somme battle was over for the time be- 
ing. Fog and shell holes filled with water 
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made any advance difficult. On Dec 28 it 
was announced that a French sector had 
been taken over by the British forces. 

See also 

European war — Losses — Great Britain 

ITALIAN FRONT January 

The southern theatre was comparatively 
quiet during Jan. The Italians retained the 
offensive but their attacks were minor affairs, 
accompanied by considerable artillery. They 
bombarded Malborghetto, Gradisca, Manfal- 
cone, and the bridgeheads at Tolmino and 
Gorizia. In the Gorizia sector the Austrians 
attacked an Italian position at Oslavia, captur- 
ing 900 men, but the Italians won back this 
position after a severe struggle. 

February 

Feb proved another month in which the 
war moved here with glacial slowness. During 
the first week in Feb the Austrians attacked 
Oslavia northwest of Goritzia capturing 1200 
men and several trenches. 

The Italians, Feb 22, after weeks of ham- 
mering at the Austrian positions with their 
big guns, captured the mountainous region of 
Callo (Collo), in the Sugana Valley, and also 
occupied the towns of Moncegno and Ronchi. 
By their new acquisition of terrain the Italians 
were almost within striking distance of one of 
their chief objectives of the war — the city of 
Trent — which lies, protected on the north, 
east and south by a line of forts, fifteen miles 
west of the captured region. 

March 

Unfavorable weather prevented serious mili- 
tary undertakings in Mar. Heights northwest 
of Gorizia were taken by the Austrians, Mar 
26, but recaptured on the 28th after a desperate 
forty-hour battle. 

April 

Increased activity and small gains for both 
sides marked Apr on the Italian front The 
Austrians, Apr 8. captured a ridge from the 
Italians near - Monte Cristobal, but lost the 
Col di Lana* Apr 18. 

‘ The Col ,di Lana was regarded ajs of the 
greatest strategical importance. It is in the 
upper Cordevole zone, a little to the west of 
Cortina d'Ampezzo. Its summit is a table- 
land sloping slightly from west to east, while 
its steep sides toward the south make its 
ascent from that quarter in the face of 
opposition a matter of immense difficulty. 

Operations against the mountain were be- 
gun by the Italians in Oct, 1915. On Oct 23 
they captured a fortified position half way up 
the steep slope and on Nov. 7 they succeeded 
in reaching the tableland at the summit. After 
a violent encounter they drove the Austrians 
from their positions and occupied the crest, 
but were unable to hold it, and the Austrians 
succeeded in establishing themselves on the 
western part of the summit, where they built 
wire entanglements separating their position 
from the Italians, who still held the eastern 
part of the tableland. Thus the opposing 
forces were left at close quarters on the same 
mountain summit. Neither side had sufficient 
artillery available to dislodge the other. The 


Italians at once began the task of digging 
tunnels to undermine the Austrian position. 
This work, lasting several months, was finish- 
ed on Apr 18, and that night great quantities 
of explosives were fired, demolishing the 
Austrian positions and killing a great part 
of the Austrian defenders, many of whom 
were buried under the debris. _ The rest 
were unable to resist the Italian assault, 
which followed immediately upon the explo- 
sion of the mines, and surrendered. 

A severe battle near Borgo in the Trentino 
resulted in the defeat of the Italians. The 
Italians, however, made minor gains on the 
Carso Plateau, and in the Ledro Valley. 

May 

Reports of a large concentration of Aus- 
trian troops in the Tyrol, current in Rome 
at the end of Apr, were confirmed, May 15, 
when a vigorous offensive was begun on a 
twenty-three mile front, stretching northeast 
from a point three miles south of Rovereto. 
Italian trenches on Armentara Ridge, in the 
southern Sugana Valley, on Folgaria Plateau, 
and south of Rovereto were taken. The next 
day’s gains brought the Austrians close to the 
Italian frontier, and offset the slow gains the 
Italians had made during many months. Six 
thousand two hundred prisoners were taken 
in the two days. 

Other Austrian gains were made east of 
Monfalcone and west of San Martino. Rome 
admitted, May 19, the evacuation of Zegna- 
torta (in the Lagarina Valley, south of Trent), 
and also the line from Monte Maggio to Sag- 
liodaspio. The next day the Italians aban- 
doned the Santo Ridge, southeast of Rovereto. 
The Lavarone Plateau was claimed by the 
Austrians May 22. A resumption of the Aus- 
trian offensive in the Posina zone and along 
the upper Astico, in the southern Tyrol, was 
admitted in Rome May 30. The Austrians 
were still pushing their advance in the Asiago 
and Arsiero region toward the Vicenza plain 
and the railroads supplying the Italian armies 
on the Isonzo. In the official statement, is- 
sued in Vienna, May 31, the Austrian War 
Office announced the capture of Gallio, north- 
east of Asiago, and heights to the north of 
the town. Monte Baldo and Monte Fiara 
had been occupied. 

The total number of Italians captured since 
the beginning of the May drive was given 
by the Austrian authorities as 30,388. 

The Italian War Office in a detailed state- 
ment of the results of the operations covering 
two months, reported, May 15, the capture of 
2100 prisoners, two field guns and 17 machine 
guns; the bringing down of 13 air machines 
and the destruction of five hydroplanes in air 
raids on Trieste. The statement declared the 
Italian offensive was prompted by the German 
attack on Verdun, the purpose being to make 
it impossible for the Austrians to send guns 
and reserves to France from the Italian front. 

June 

The Austrian drive into Italy was slackened 
early in June by the Russian drive on Aus- 
tria’s eastern border, but not until the Austri- 
ans had advanced some miles on Italian soil 
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and captured Arsiero and Asiago. 

The Austrian attack against the Arsiero- 
Asiago front was pushed early in June. Monte 
Panoccio, east of Arsiero, was stormed June 4- 
This was the second phase of the Austrian 
offensive, which was characterized by a deter- 
mined effort to break through the Italian 
center, their objective being to gain a foothold 
on the southern bank of the Posina stream, 
whence they proposed to attack the dominating 
Italian positions, Forni Alti, Collexomo, Monte 
Alba, Col Posina, Monte Spin, Monte Cogolo, 
Monte Rione and Monte Novegno, all between 
4000 and 6000 feet high and well fortified. 

Simultaneously, the Austrians were striving 
to advance across the Arsiero Plateau, where 
they held Monte Cimone, 3500 feet high, and 
the northern slopes of Priafora, 4000 feet high. 
Here the second Italian line was considered 
sufficiently strong to protect Schio, which was 
not considered seriously menaced. 

Southwest of Asiago, the Austrians cap- 
tured Monte Busiballo June 7, but to the north- 
east of the town the Italians claimed success 
on the heights east of the Cima Campo Mula. 
By June 11 the Austrian advance had been 
brought to a standstill on reaching the main 
Italian defense line. A counter offensive 
brought steady gains on the western slopes of 
Monte Cengio and north of Arsiero. 

The Italians pushed forward in the Arsa 
Valley, in the Pasubio sector and along the 
Posina-Astico line, taking a strong Austrian 
line in the Lagarina Valley June 12, On the 
Isonzo front the Italians occupied Austrian 
trenches east of Monfalcone on the 14th, and 
captured Monte Lemerle in the Trentino. 
Asiago was reoccupied June 26 by the Italians 
and the outskirts of Arsiero penetrated. This 
resulted in a general retreat of the Austrians 
in the Trentino district over a sector of about 
twenty miles in extent, in the capture of the 
towns of Arsiero and Posina on June 26, and 
of Monte Giamondo, north of Fusine and 
Monte Caviojo, which lie between Bosnia and 
Astico, on June 29, and in the occupation of 
the Val Morbia line and the southern slopes 
of Monte Spil. Along the Posina the Italians 
captured Griso, Monte Calgari and Monte 
Sogli Bianchi. On the upper But they won 
possession of the summit of Zellonkofel. 

^ July 

The Italian counter-offensive was continued 
throughout July; much ground lost in the 
Austrian drive was regained, and for the 
most part Austrian counter-attacks were re- 
pulsed. 

Monte Niaio, on the extreme left of the 
Posnia sector, was taken July 1 by the Ital- 
ians ; in the Monfalcone sector the Italian line 
was extended to Hill 70. The offensive in the 
Trentino was marked July 2 by an attack on 
the Austrian fortified positions between Zugna 
Totya and Foppiano. Further Austrian 
trenches were taken north of Pedescala and 
between Selz and Monfalcone. On July 5 the 
Italian army occupied the summit of Monte 
Corno, northwest of the Pasubio, and cap- 
tured the crest of Sellugio. The Austrians 
evacuated their position on the Prima Lunetta, 


abandoning arms, ammunition, and supplies. 
In the northern sector the Italians occupied 
Agnella Pass July 9; in the Upper Campelle 
Valley they regained Digiovanne Pass. By 
July 15 strong Austrian positions at the head 
of the Posina Valley had been taken and ad- 
vances made in the Adige Valley and in the 
To f ana region. July 17, the Austrians launched 
a heavy attack in the Upper Posina Valley 
and Tovo Valley; both attacks were finally 
repulsed. In the Trentino the Italians ad- 
vanced on the slopes of Monte Zebio July 23, 
and on the 25th recaptured Monte Cimone. 
In the Dolomites, on July 23, they took the 
strong positions of Monte Cavallazza and 
Monte Colbriccon. Italian attacks near Pant- 
voglio were repulsed. By the end of July the 
Italian troops had taken Poxcalla Wood and 
were advancing in the Travenanzes Valley. 
Stubborn resistance and counter-attacks on 
the part of the Austrians met the Italian 
offensive. 

August 

The fall of Goritzia, the key to Trieste and 
I stria, brought to the Italian arms, in Aug, 
their first great victory of the war. Lying 
in a pocket in the hills back of the Isonzo 
River, the city was protected by three fortified 
heights, Podgora, on the opposite bank, for 
some time in Italian hands, San Sabotino, 
which formed the base of the Goritzia bridge- 
head, to the north of the city, and to the south, 
San Michele. South of the latter lay the 
plateau of Doberdo and the great plateau of 
the Carso, which stretches almost to Trieste, 
some 22 miles away. 

South of Goritzia, on a line from Gradfsca 
to Monfalcone, the Italians had crossed the 
river and established themselves firmly on the 
eastern bank, but, because of the danger of 
a flank attack from Goritzia, were unable to 
advance further. The capture of Goritzia, 
therefore, became the crux of the campaign. 

"After some months’ inactivity, the Italians 
renewed the attack Aug 4, by a bombardment 
of the Monfalcone sector. Fire was next con- 
centrated on San Sabotino and San Michele 
and the two heights were rushed. The defences 
successfully assailed were in many respects 
the most formidable on any front. To the 
tremendous advantages offered by the topogra- 
phy, the Austrians had added every artificial 
means which could in any way aid them. 
There were trenches made of rock, metal and 
concrete. On the slopes before them were 
elaborate wire entanglements. Light railroads 
were constructed behind the line to permit 
the quick movement of the artillery from point 
to point as needed. 

The hardest fighting was at Monte San 
Michele, probably the most valuable strong- 
hold in the entire region. 

Detailed descriptions of the fighting showed 
that the Italian artillery dislodged the Aus- 
trians, after which Italian infantry rushed two 
successive Austrian lines of defense. Italian 
reinforcements were poured in steadily from 
an underground passage which had been dug 
to within 60 feet of the Austrian first line. 
One of the surprises of the attack was the use 
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made by the Italians of an instrument for 
hurling large bombs, which opened breaches 
in the Austrian offensive, thru which the in- 
fantry and cavalry were able to pass freely. 

After taking the mountain tops of San Mi- 
chele and Sabotino, the Italians attacked Gorit- 
zia not only from the front across the Isonzo, 
but also from the sides and rear. The fight- 
ing at the bridge across the Isonzo at Pod- 
gora, leading to Goritzia, was one of the most 
sanguinary episodes of the war, but, after the 
bridge fell, entrance to the city was effected 
Aug 9 with comparative ease. 

Pushing on, after the capture of the city, 
the Italians pierced strong Austrian intrench- 
ments northeast of San Michele and near the 
village of San Martino Aug io, and occupied 
Boschini, six miles east of Goritzia. Accord- 
ing to an official count more than 12,000 Aus- 
trians had been captured thus far in the offen- 
sive. 

The Italian advance continued over the 
Carso Plateau unchecked. Sweeping across 
the Vallone, dividing the Doberdo Plateau 
from the Carso, the Italians carried two sum- 
mits and the village of Oppacchiasella, six 
miles southeast of Goritzia. These successes 
advanced the Italian line beyond the Austrian 
positions east of Monfalcone and Goritzia. The 
new wedge they had lodged in the Carso line 
enabled them to attack the Teuton lines from 
the flank. 

Fighting on the Trentino front was com- 
pletely overshadowed during the month by the 
Goritzia campaign. 

September 

After a period of inactivity during the first 
part of the month the Italians resumed their 
campaign against Trieste with some success. 

Following the capture ofi Goritzia the Ital- 
ians, advancing beyond the Isonzo, encoun- 
tered fresh obstacles. Between them and 
Trieste stretched the Carso Plateau, for the 
most part bare rock, close to the sea. On the 
14th the Italians again resumed the offen- 
sive, armed, according to report, with 100 
new 305-millimeter guns equipped with an in- 
vention for long distance range finding by 
which observation is possible despite rain. 
During the next few days they captured San 
Grado, several lines of trenches in the direc- 
tion of Loguizza and south of the Wippach 
River, and 3000 prisoners. The whole sum- 
mit of Monte Cimone, on the Trentino front, 
southeast of Rovereto was reported, Sept 23, 
to have been blown up by an Austrian mine, 
with the loss of an entire Italian force. Later 
in the day the Italians were said to have oc- 
cupied the summit of Garinal, on the north- 
eastern part of Monte Cauriol. 

In the Tyrol local conflicts occurred dur- 
ing the month. At other points comparatively 
little fighting occurred. 

October 

Except for an offensive undertaken by Gen. 
Cadorna about the middle of the month there 
was little activity on the Italian front dur- 
ing October. In the hope of relieving Aus- 
trian pressure on Rumania, the Italians at- 
tacked in the direction of Trieste,, southeast 


of Goritzia, and on the Carso plateau. After 
nine days of artillery preparation, which dur- 
ing the final phase reached such a degree of 
intensity that the expenditure of shells aver- 
aged 130 a minute, the Italians, at midnight 
Oct 11, stormed the enemy trenches, captur- 
ing 7000 Austrians, the largest number of 
prisoners yet made in a single day on the 
Italian front. 

Before the attack the Italian lines in the 
Goritzia Valley were bounded on the east by 
the Vertoibizza River, then they ran in a 
southerly direction east of Sagrado, and west 
of Loquizza, then behind Hill 202 and behind 
Villanova and northerly of Hill 208, then 
along the eastern slope of Hill 144 and thence 
forward in almost a straight line to Hill 85, 
directly east of Monfalcone. All this line 
was so straightened out that the advance left 
every one of the above named localities far in 
the rear. Furthermore, Jamiano passed into 
Italian occupation, Duino itself was placed 
in serious peril, and the formidable bastion of 
the Hermada range, protecting Nabresina 
and Trieste, was under heavy bombardment 
by the Italian guns. 

The attack was pushed forward on the fol- 
lowing day, the Italians forcing their way 
to the Austrian second line. 

November 

The most notable Italian effort since the fall 
of Goritzia began early in November. The 
suddenness of the attack found the enemy 
unprepared, and the gains of the first two days 
were considerable. On Nov 3 the Italians 
launched their offensive from the western edge 
of the Carso, where strong Austrian defenses 
had held them in check. East of Gorizia 
they advanced along the railroad toward 
Frebaeina, nearly a mile in one day. At the 
same time, gains were made further south on 
the neck of land between the Carso and the 
sea, where the Italians advanced another mile, 
almost to Duino, the largest town on the Gulf 
north of Trieste. The next day saw a further 
advance of five-eighths of a mile up the Wip- 
pack valley. The following week these gains 
were consolidated and extended, the key posi- 
tion of Faiti Heyb being taken. 

After this the attack quieted down, possibly 
on account of unfavorable weather, possibly 
thru lack of ammunition. The Italians claimed 
to have captured 39,000 prisoners in the cam- 
paign. 

December 

The situation on the Carso was not changed 
in December. Cold and snow made military 
operations difficult. There was considerable 
artillery activity on both Italian fronts, but 
few troop movements. An aerial battle, in 
which the Italians claimed to be victors, oc- 
curred above Tolmezzo. 

See also 

Battisti, Cesare 

NAVAL OPERATIONS 

One hundred and sixty ships of war of the 
belligerent Powers in Europe were destroyed 
or captured from the outbreak of the war 
until Aug 1, 1915, according to careful com- 
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putations set forth in the annual year book 
of the United States navy made public Jan 2. 
The losses sustained follow: 

No. of 

Ships. Tonnage. 


England 42 254,494 

France 12 28,270 

Russia 6 21,775 

Japan 7 4>8 io 

Italy 4 17,778 

Germany 69 238,904 

Austria 7 7>397 

Turkey 13 16,490 

March 


The British Torpedo Boat No, 11 was sunk 
by striking a mine off the East Coast, it was 
officially announced, Mar 10. The casualties 
were three officers and twenty men. 

Torpedo Boat No. 11 was built in 1906. She was 
172 ft. long, displaced 253 tons, and was armed with 
two 3 -inch guns and three torpedo tubes. 


An engagement was fought, Mar 20, off the 
Belgian coast between four British and three 
German destroyers. Two of the German 
vessels were hit. Four men on the British 
boats were wounded. 

Official announcement was made in Lon- 
don, Mar 28, that in the recent engagement off 
the German coast, a British light cruiser ram- 
med and sank a German destroyer. 

April 

On the night of Apr 26 and 27, German 
naval forces destroyed a large British guard 
vessel on Doggerbank. 

A German submarine was sunk off the east 
coast of England, Apr 27. One officer and 
seventeen men of the crew surrendered and 
were made prisoners. 

May 

A list of the naval losses of the belliger- 
ents to date will be found in the Boston 
Weekly Transcript for May 3. 

A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
announced, May 9, that the fleet would be 
redistributed to prevent East Coast raids. Im- 
portant naval forces were to be brought south- 
ward, and submarines and monitors were to be 
used for coast defense. 

Germany, in a note presented to Sec. Lan- 
ing by Count von Bernstorff, May 16, warned 
neutral governments that merchant ships fly- 
ing neutral flags must obey the provisions of 
international law in regard to their conduct 
when stopped by a German submarine, and 
that they incur danger should they turn their 
ships in the direction of a submarine. The 
communication was dated May I2 ; Sec. Lan- 
sing said that the note was occasioned by no 
action of the United States, and it was indi- 
cated that the State Department would take 
no forrpal step to comply with the request of 
the Imperial Government other than to give 
out the note itself for publication. It was 
understood that the communication, which 
called for no reply from the United States, 
also was sent to other neutral maritime na- 
tions. 

Tune 

The German submarine U~35 arrived at 


Cartagena, Spain, June 21, from Pola, the 
Austrian naval base, and departed early on the 
following morning. It came in with a letter 
from Emperor William to King Alfonso. The 
lieutenant said the letter expressed the Em- 
peror’s thanks for the attention given by Spain 
to the refugees from the Kameruns. 

July 

The British steamship Lestris, a steamship 
of 1384 tons, from Liverpool, was captured 
July 7 by part of the German High Sea fleet 
near the English coast. 

At 10.30 o’clock, on the night of July 11, 
a German submarine appeared off the small, 
undefended port of Seaham Harbor (on the 
North Sea, six miles southeast of Sunder- 
land, a coal shipping port). She approached 
within a few hundred yards of the town and 
then opened fire. Some thirty rounds of 
shrapnel were fired from a 3-inch gun. Twenty 
rounds fell in the direction of Daltondale; a 
dozen rounds fell in and about Seaham Col- 
liery. A woman walking through the colliery 
yard was seriously injured and died on the fol- 
lowing morning. One house was struck by a 
shell. No other damage was done. 


The first official announcement that Great 
Britain had captured a German mine-laying 
submarine of the U-35 class was made in the 
House of Commons, July 20, by Thomas 
James Macnamara, financial secretary of the 
admiralty. He said one of those vessels would 
be brought to London to be viewed by the 
people. 


Six German torpedo-boat destroyers were 
engaged in a running fight by British light 
forces off Schouwen Bank (the northernmost 
extremity of Holland) July 23. The German 
vessels were repeatedly hit, but succeeded in 
reaching the Belgian coast. The German re- 
port declared that the torpedo boats went up 
to the mouth of the Thames without sighting 
any British naval forces. 

August 

Two British light cruisers, the Nottingham 
and Falmouth , were sunk, Aug 19, in the North 
Sea by German submarines when a British 
cruiser squadron was searching for the Ger- 
man high seas fleet. All the officers of the 
former were saved, but 38 of the crew were 
reported missing. All the officers and men of 
the Falmouth were saved, but one stoker died 
of injuries. 

The British claimed one German submarine 
was destroyed, while another was rammed and 
was possibly sunk, but this was denied by 
Germany. 

The German battelship Westfalen was dam- 
aged by the submarine E-23. 

The Nottingham was of 5400 tons and wa? built 
in Pembroke in 1913. Her normal complement was 
380 men. She was 430 feet long and carried nine 
3-inch guns, four 3-pounders and two torpedo tubes. 
She was designed to make about 25 knots. 

The Falmouth was built at Dalmuir in 1910. She 
was 450 feet long and of 5250 tons. On her trial 
trips she made more than 27 knots an hour. Het 
complement consisted of 376 officers and men and she 
mounted eight 6-inch guns, four 3-pounders and had 
two torpedo tubes. 
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The Westfalen belonged to the Nassau class of bat- 
tleships, which comprises four vessels with displace- 
ments of 18,602 tons each, a length of 451 feet, beam 
88 feet, and draft 26 feet. Their armaments consist 
of twelve n-inch guns in pairs in turrets, twelve 5.9- 
mch guns in battery, and sixteen 3. 4-inch guns, to- 
gether with six torpedo tubes. 

The Westfalen was at first reported sunk in the 
Jutland naval engagement, but afterward was declared 
by Berlin to be safe in a home port. 

October 

A British submarine reported that she tor- 
pedoed a German light cruiser of the Kilberg 
class in the North Sea, Oct 19. When last 
seen the cruiser was steaming slowly in evi- 
dent difficulties toward German waters. 


Ten German torpedo boat destroyers at- 
tempted to raid the British cross-Channel 
transport service on the night of Oct 26-27 
but the attempt failed. Two of the German 
destroyers were sunk and the others were 
driven off. The German destroyers succeeded 
in sinking one empty transport, the Queen, 
the torpedo boat destroyer Flirt , the destroyer 
Nubian and six drift net boats. 

The destroyer Flirt was surprised in the 
darkness by German destroyers, which fired 
on her at close range and sank her. The 
destroyer Nubian, torpedoed while attacking 
the German squadron, could have been 
brought to harbor but for the gale. It was 
believed that the Nubian could be salvaged. 

Berlin claimed that at least eleven outpost 
steamers and two or three torpedo boat de- 
stroyers were sunk or damaged and that the 
German torpedo boats returned without loss. 

November 

An incident made public Nov 4 and said to 
have taken place about Sept 24, 1915, proved, 
according to the German Admiralty, that the 
British Admiralty had issued secret orders 
that members of submarine crews were not to 
be captured. The existence of such orders 
was vigorously denied by Great Britain. 

As the story was told by the German Ad- 
miralty, a submarine was engaged in the ex- 
amination of a steamer in the neighborhood 
of the Scilly Islands, apparently an innocent 
merchantman, flying the American flag. The 
steamer, according to this account, ostensibly 
prepared to lower a boat, but when the sub- 
marine had approached to within 300 yards the 
supposed merchantman suddenly opened con- 
cealed ports and began firing. The submarine 
was sunk, but two of the crew reached the 
water and swam for an empty boat. The 
German Admiralty alleged that the steamer 
attempted to ram the boat, and the Germans 
sprang from it and clung to wreckage for half 
an hour, when the steamer finally picked them 
up. 

The British indignantly denied the German 
charges and asserted that a British auxiliary 
flying a neutral flag on Sept 24, 1915, ap- 
proached a German submarine in the Western 
Channel engaging in sinking a British mer- 
chantman. When within range the auxiliary 
hdisted a white naval ensign and fired on and 
sank the submarine and then rescued the crew 
of the merchantman from their boats. When 
this was done, she also rescued two of the 


submarine’s crew, who had climbed into a 
drifting boat. 

The British communique asserted that the 
use of a neutral flag was justifiable, as shown 
by the German practice in the case of the 
Mowe and in other instances, and said that 
“nobody but a German could base an allegation 
of brutality on the lapse of a few minutes be- 
tween the rescue of Britishers and Germans.” 
The British Admiralty later issued a further 
reply in which it explicity denied having given 
orders that survivors need not be rescued. 


Two German dreadnoughts of the Kaiser 
class, with a tonnage of 24,700, were hit by 
the British submarine which encountered them 
in the North Sea on Nov 5, according to an 
official British announcement. 


An Austrian submarine and an Italian de- 
stroyer were sunk in a duel on the night of 
Oct 16, according to an official statement is- 
sued by the Italian Admiralty Nov 7. The 
submarine had attacked a transport, which 
escaped. 


German torpedo boats raided the Gulf of 
Finland on Nov 11. According to Russian re- 
ports from 6 to 9 of the vessels were sunk. 
According to German accounts no Russian 
craft were encountered. 


Six German torpedo boats attacked the east 
coast of England on the night of Nov 23-24, 
near the town of Ramsgate. The raid was of 
short duration. Hardly more than a dozen 
rounds were fired before the raiders steamed 
off, according to the British official statement. 
The only vessel encountered by the German 
flotilla was a British patrol vessel. This was 
sunk by gunfire, according to Berlin. The 
British Admiralty stated, however, that only 
one shell hit the outpost vessel and that only 
slight damage was done to its upper works. 
Berlin also claimed that Ramsgate was sub- 
jected to artillery fire, but the British state- 
ment denied any shells fell near the town. 

The raid on Ramsgate was repeated on the 
following morning, according to Berlin. The 
British announcement mentioned only the 
night attack. 

December 

German submarines raided Funchal, capital 
of the island of Madeira, Dec 3, and sank 
the French gunboat Surprise. Thirty-four of 
the crew perished. Two merchantmen, the 
Dacia and the Kanguroo were also sunk with 
the loss of 6 lives. 

The gunboat Surprise was a vessel of 636 tons. 
She was 184 feet long and carried a complement of 
100 men. The Surprise was built in X805. The 
Dacia was a British cable laying steamer of 1856 
tons and was owned in London. 

The Kanguroo was an interesting craft to ship men 
and naval experts when she was anchored 0 ft Bed- 
loe's Island on her first trip here in 1915. She 
was a great tank steamship, into which a submarine 
could be floated and dry-docked. The Kanguroo was 
built by the Schneiders of Creusot and was designed 
to deliver new submarines to purchasers. 

She delivered a submarine to Buenos Ayres in 
/an, 1915, but after that time was employed so far 
as known in carrying general cargo. 
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A summary of the total losses of the vari- 
ous Entente navies in warships since the be- 
gining of hostilities, according to German 
figures, was given by the Oversea News 
Agency as follows: 

British warships, 123, of a total of 563,200 tons. 
French, 29 ships, 53,900 tons. 

Italian, 2.0 ship's, 63,600 tons. 

Russian, 16 ships, 54,800 tons. 

Japanese, 4 ships, 9100 tons. 

Total, 192 ships, 834,600 tons. 

The British Admiralty announced Dec 25 
that two destroyers were sunk in a collision 
in the North Sea on Dec 21 during very bad 
weather. Six officers and forty-nine men 
were lost. 

See also 

“Appam" case 

“Arethusa,” Destruction of the 
“Artemis" case 
“Baralong" case 
Belgium 

Blockade running 

“Braemar Castle," Destruction of the 
“Britannic," Destruction of the 
“Cebu" case 
“China" case 

“Coquette" Destruction of the 
“Cormorant," Internment of the 
Declaration of London 
“Descartes" case 
“Deutschland" (submarine) 

“Duke of Albany," Destruction of the 
“Eden," Destruction of the 
“Elektra," Destruction of the 
“Emden," Destruction of the 
“Fantassin," Destruction of the 
“Fauvette " Destruction of the 
“Foucault," Destruction of the 
“Franconia,” Destruction of the 
Fryatt, Capt. Charles 
“Gallia," Destruction of the 
“Gaulois," Destruction of the 
“Genista," Destruction of the 
Great Britain 
Great Britain — Prize courts 
“Greif"-“Alcantara" engagement 
“Imperatritsa Marie,” Destruction of 
the 

Jutland, Battle of 
“Karnak," Destruction of the 
“King Edward VII," Loss of the 
Kitchener, Field-Marshal Earl Horatio 
Herbert 

“La Provence/'' Destruction of the 
“Lassoo," Destruction of the 
“Leiteran Pushtchin," Destruction of 
the 

“Leonardo da Vinci," Destruction of the 
“Lusitania" case 
“Marie" (steamship) 

“Matappo" case 

“Minneapolis " Destruction of the 
“Moewe" (raider) 

“Petrolite" case 
“Portugal " Destruction of the 
“Principe Umberto," Destruction of the 
“Russian," Destruction of the 
“Russell " Destruction of the 
Submarines — International law gov- 
erning 


Submarines — International law govern- 
ing 

“Suffren," Destruction of the 
“U-53" (submarine) 

“Vperiode," Destruction of the 

— Merchantmen attacked 

See 

“Patria" case 
“Petrolite" case 
“Portugal," Destruction of the 
“Renaudin," Destruction of the 

— Merchantmen captured 
One hundred and ninety-five neutral ships, 
loaded with goods from Scandinavian coun- 
tries for the United Kingdom, had been cap- 
tured by the Germans and taken into Ger- 
man ports since Oct, 1914, Thomas J. Mac- 
namara, Financial Secretary of the Admiralty, 
told a questioner in the House of Commons 
May 31. 

— Merchantmen destroyed 

From the outbreak of the war to the end 
of Oct 1915, 254 British merchant steamers, 
aggregating 542,648 tons, were lost “through 
enemy action," according to a white paper is- 
sued Jan 27. Of these 171 were sunk by sub- 
marines, 46 by warships and 37 by mines. 

Nineteen sailing ships, of a tonnage^of 15,- 
542, were sunk. The fishing vessels sunk 
numbered 227, of which 158 were steam and 
69 sailing. Their aggregate tonnage was 14,- 
104. 

In the same period 167 steamers, aggregat- 
ing 143,992 tons, were lost “by ordinary ma- 
rine casualties, of which 14 o*f a tonnage of 
14,133 were returned as missing.” 

The loss of some of these, says a footnote, 
was “probably due to mines or other enemy 
action." 

Sailing vessels to the number of 229, and 
of a tonnage of 31,253 were also the victims of 
ordinary marine casualties. 


British official figures concerning the losses 
incurred by British shipping during Dec were 
made public Jan 2. The losses included twenty 
steamers, aggregating 48,332 tons,, sunk by 
German warships, with a loss of sixty-seven 
lives, and eight vessels, aggregating 6974 tons, 
destroyed by mines, with a loss of thirteen lives. 


The British Admiralty, Feb 29, made public 
a list of “unarmed British vessels torpedoed 
and sunk by enemy submarines without warn- 
ing" up to the end of 1915. It comprised 39 
steamers and 1 trawler. 

A list also was given of neutral vessels said 
to have been torpedoed in the same period 
without warning, consisting of 13 steamers and 
1 sailing vessel, of which 2, the Gul flight and 
Nebraskan, were American, 4 Norwegian, 4 
Swedish, 1 Dutch, 1 Danish, 1 Greek, and I 
Portuguese. 

“In addition to the above,” says the Ad- 
miralty statement, “there are several cases in 
which there is no reasonable doubt that the 
vessel was sunk by a torpedo fired without 
warning from a submarine, but in the ab- 
sence of actual proof, due to lack of survivors 
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or from other causes, these cases are omitted 
from the lists.” 

A complete list of the vessels destroyed will 
be found in the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin for Feb 2. 

The subjoined table shows the number, ton- 
nage and nationality of steam and sailing ves- 
sels destroyed in operations directly or in- 
directly resulting from the war during the 
first seventeen months of the war period end- 
ing on Dec 31, 1915, and shows also the 
number and tonnage of vessels owned in each 
country. The tonnage given in the tonnage 
owned by each of the nations is gross for 
the steam vessels and net for the sailing ves- 
sels included therein: 

Steam and Sailing Gross Tons 


Vessels of Sail and 

Owned Accord- Steam Ves- 

ing to Lloyd’s sels Destroyed 

Register Book, in War 

1915-1916. O7 Months.) 

Flag. No. Tons. No. Tons. 

United Kingdom... 9,285 19,541,364 ... ...... 

British Colonies... 2,068 1,732.700 602 1,192,551 

♦United States ... 2,580 3,522,913 7 14,087 

Austro-Hungary .. 433 1,018,210 6 13,240 

Danish 835 854,966 29 33,2 93 

Dutch 809 1,522,547 21 36,843 

French i,539 2,285,728 54 125,978 

German 2,166 4,706,027 65 161,888 

Italian 1,177 *,736 , 545 24 60,217 

•^Japanese i,i 55 1,826,029 3 16,415 

Norwegian 2,174 2,529,188 77 103,023 

Russian 1,256 1,054,762 31 34,193 

Spanish 642 899,204 . . 

Swedish 1,462 1,122,883 35 32,667 


North America. 

•^Japanese sailing vessels are not inserted in Lloyd’s 
Register Year Book, and are therefore not included in 
these tables. 


A British official communication, issued 
Mar 2, concerning marine losses, said: 

“British wrecks reported to the Board of 
Trade in Feb aggregated 69, involving a loss 
of 420 lives. Included in the wrecks were 
42 steamships of a total tonnage of 56,856. 
Ten of these steamers were sunk by enemy 
warships, with a loss of 36 lives; five Jby 
mines, with a loss of 176 lives ; one by a mine 
or submarine with a loss of eight lives, and 
one by bombs from a Zeppelin, with a loss 
of 13 lives. Of 27 sailing ships lost, six were 
sunk by enemy warships/' 

February 

During Feb fifty vessels were sunk or 
captured by Germany, of which five were 
neutrals, two Italian, four Belgian, one 
French, and the remainder British. Although 
the German raider Mowe accounted for thir- 
teen of these vessels, the greater proportion 
of the losses has been due to mines and sub- 
marines. 

The English newspapers expressed the be- 
lief that the increase in the mine danger was 
due to the use of submarines for mine laying. 

March 

In a dispatch to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Mar 20, Albertus 
H. Baldwin, United States Commercial At- 
tachd at London, shows the losses of the 
merchant marine of the belligerent countries 
in the European war. The entire tonnage 
captured or destroyed was 3,774,219, or 2193 


vessels. Great Britain lost 485 ships, with a 
total tonnage of 1,506,415. France, Italy and 
Russia lost 167 shins with a tonnage of 282,- 
178. 

Germany lost by capture or sinking 601 
ships, with a tonnage of 1,276,500. Austria, 
80 with a tonnage of 267,664. Turkey lost 
124 ships, but no adequate estimate of the 
tonnage had been secured. 73$ neutral ships 
with a tonnage of 441,472 were lost. 

There were 80 British ships detained in 
German ports, and 9 in Turkish ports. Sub- 
marines, . according to British advices, sank 
225 British merchant vessels, while 27 were 
damaged by submarines, and 53 sank by mines 
or other explosives. Aircraft damaged 4 
British merchantmen. There were 79 Ger- 
man vessels detained in ports of the United 
Kingdom, and 90 in overseas ports of Great 
Britain. Twenty-three were seized on enter- 
ing British ports, 28 captured in German 
colonial ports, 18 captured in Egyptian ports, 
and 9 captured and sunk by the British. 

Seventv-four German merchantmen were 
captured at sea by the British, and 89 detained 
in Belgian ports. In French and Russian 
ports 95 German ships were detained. Allied 
submarines sank 20 German ships, and^ 31 
were captured by the French and Russians 
at sea. 


Senator Nelson of Minnesota submitted to 
the Senate, Mar 30, a memorandum contain- 
ing a list of all the ships of the neutral North 
Sea countries that had been sunk “by German 
submarines, mines or warships between Aug 
t, 1914, and Mar 25, 1916.” The names of the 
ships, their nationality, tonnage, date of de- 
struction and manner in which they were 
destroyed were given. In all 203 ships were 
sent to the bottom. They were of the fol- 
lowing nationalities: Norwegian, 97; Swedish, 
50; Danish, 28; Dutch, 28. 

Sunk by submarines, 136; sunk by mines, 
66 ; sunk by warships, 1. 

The tonnage of the ships was as follows: 
Norwegian, 75 * 911 ; Swedish, 19,261; Dutch, 
37,720; Danish, 7731; total, 140,623. 

The Board of Trade's summary of casual- 
ties to British shipping, reported in Mar, 
showed that nineteen steamers, aggregating 
44,609 tons, and eight sailing vessels of 1865 
tons, were sunk by warships. Ten steamers, 
of 13,927 tons, were sunk by mines. One 
steamer, of 2131 tons, was sunk, either a 
warship or a mine. 

Forty-three lives were lost in the case of 
the steamers sunk by warships, and eighty- 
one in steamers sunk by mines. 

Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, in a report on 
merchant shipping losses, made public Apr 4, 
gave a statement of the losses to shipping from 
the beginning of the war to Mar 23. The list 
totals 980, including 254 trawlers, and is as 
follows : 


* 

LOSSES TO BELLIGERENTS 



Steamers 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

British 


1,320,000 

French .... — 


140,000 

Belgian 


30,000 
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Russian 


42,000 

Italian 


70,000 

Tapanese 


1 9* 000 

Total 

Sailing Vessels 

1,621,000 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

British 

31 

19,000 

French 


18,000 

Russian 

8 

7,000 

Italian 


3,000 


The Austrian government, May 16, sent to 
all allied and neutral nations a note enumerat- 
ing alleged illegal attacks by submarines be- 
longing to the Entente Powers against peace- 
able shipping, including the torpedoing of the 
hospital ship Electra and destruction of the 
steamer Dubrovnik , which was termed in the 
note a “barbaric attempt.” 


Total 57 

Trawlers 

British, 237; French, 7; Belgian, 2. 

LOSSES TO NEUTRALS 

Steamers 


Nationality. 

Norway 

Denmark 

Holland 

Sweden 

United States 

Greece 

Spain 

Persia 

Portugal 


Number. 

So 

18 

22 


11 

4 

I 

I 


47,000 


Tonnage 

96.000 

33.000 

74.000 

45.000 

16.000 

52.000 


9,000 

750 


625 


Total 146 

Sailing Vessels 

Nationality. Number. 

Norway 22 

Denmark 10 

Sweden 7 

Holland 2 

United States ’ 1 


293»375 

Tonnage 

20,000 

1,600 

2,000 

225 

176 


Total 42 24,001 

Trawlers 

Denmark, 1; Holland, 7. 

The loss to British steam shipping, the 
report said, was less than 4 per cent of the 
total number of vessels under the British flag 
and slightly over 6 per cent, of their total 
tonnage. The French loss in steamers was 
about 7 per cent, of the total French tonnage, 
while the Russian loss was 5 per cent., and the 
Italian 4j^per cent. 

“In 1915, after more than a year of the war, 
the steam shipping of Great Britain increased 
88 vessels and 344,000 tons. France at the 
end of 1915 was only short nine steamers and 
12,500 tons of the previous year’s total. Italy 
and Russia showed an increase in tonnage. 
The present shortage of tonnage is due not 
to the action of submarines, but to the great 
requirements of the military and naval forces.” 


Earl Curzon, Lord Privy Seal, announced 
in the House of Lords, May 3, that, a total 
of 450 enemy ships had been detained, seized 
or captured by the Allies in all parts of the 
world since the beginning of the war. He 
added that the British merchant ships lost 
through war operations were exactly balanced 
in number and tonnage by the new ships added 
to the register during the war. 


Thirty-seven unarmed British merchantmen 
and 22 neutral vessels were torpedoed with- 
out warning between May 7, 1915, and May 7, 
1916, Thomas J. Macnamara, Financial Sec. 
to the Admiralty, said in the House of Com- 
mons May 11. 


A German official announcement, issued May 
14, said that during Apr 96 hostile merchant- 
men of 225,000 tons had been sunk by Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian submarines or 
mines. 


During the month of Feb, according to sta- 
tistics from the Bureau Veritas made public 
May 22, 47 ships of a total tonnage of 105,232 
were lost. The loss of 26 ships of a total 
tonnage of 56,345 was due to submarines, two 
ships of 1131 tonnage to submarines or mines, 
nine ships of 16,165 tonnage to auxiliary cruis- 
ers and one of 957 tons to a Zeppelin. Eng- 
land was the greatest loser, 27 of her ships 
of a total tonnage of 58,000 having been de- 
stroyed. Other nations lost ships as follows: 
France, seven, of 25,000 tonnage; Belgium, 
four, of 6710 tonnage; Russia, two, of 4108 
tonnage, and neutrals, seven, of 10,000 ton- 
nage. 


Official figures published by the British Em- 
bassy and made public May 31, showed that 
up to the end of Apr neutral nations had 
lost 121 ships sunk by submarines. The name 
of only one American ship, the Leelanaw, sunk 
July 25, 1915, appeared in the list. Norway 
lost 62 ships ; Denmark, 22 ; Sweden, 20 ; Hol- 
land, 7 ; Greece, 5, and Spain, 4 ships. 


During the month of May, fifty-six vessels 
of the allied countries, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 118,500, were sunk by German and 
Austrian mines and submarines, according to 
a German official statement issued June 9. 

Approximately sixty-four merchant vessels, 
having an aggregate gross tonnage of about 
126,369, were destroyed during the month of 
June as a result of the operations on the sea 
of the belligerent nations. The total losses to 
merchant shipping to July 1 has been about 
1346 ships, of more than 2,713,996 gross tons. 
Italy lost 26 merchant ships during June; 
Great Britain, 15 ; Norway, 7 ; Great Britain 
lost the greatest amount in merchant tonnage. 
The following table shows the more important 
losses during the months of April, May, and 
June, arranged according to country: 


Country. April. May. June. 

Great Britain 153,768 48,051 46*905 

Norway 24,277 3*044 15*684 

Holland 9.238 1*569 2 * 34 * 

Denmark 4,116 *1 ship 

France 9,073 7*666 4*761 

Italy 5,047 19,852 39,641 

Greece j . . • 1 ship 4,838 3,370 

Spain 4,483 5,135 4 , 50 i 

Germany 2.644 12,609 t-**-* 


* Tonnage unknown. 

fNo authoritative information available. 

Baron Sydenham inquired in the House of 
Lords, Aug 15, whether the government con- 
sidered that commanders of German subma- 
rines had adhered to the declaratibn made to 
the American government in May in regard to 
sinking vessels without warning, and whether 
Austrian submarines were bound by the same 
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conditions. The Marquis of Crewe, Lord 
President of the Council, replied that the 
governments information was that since the 
undertakings had been given to the American 
Government four British and three neutral 
ships had been sunk without warning by sub- 
marines, all most certainly German. Another 
neutral ship was attacked by a torpedo with- 
out warning. In the cases of the seven vessels 
sunk at least 40 lives were lost. The Marquis 
said it was impossible to avoid the definite con- 
clusion that in the seven cases there had been 
clear violation of the undertaking given, by 
the German Government. Those cases might 
be regarded as proved. In addition there were 
a number of others in which ships had been 
sunk and lives lost in circumstances which 
made it seem highly probable, altho it had not 
been so definitely proved, that there had been 
a breach of the undertaking. In these cases 
the government would not say that the letter 
of the undertaking actually had been broken 
by the German Government or its servants. 

An official statement issued in Berlin, Aug 
16, said that during July 74 merchantmen be- 
longing to the Entente Allies were sunk by 
German and Austrian submarines and mines. 
The ships had a total tonnage of 103,000 tons. 

The Bureau Veritas (the French Lloyds 
Shipping News) issued Aug 18 the statistics 
of all merchant ships sunk, or seized from the 
beginning of the war until the end of Apr, 
1916. The losses amounted to 6 per cent, 
of the world’s shipping, if the total of ship- 
ping, sail and steam, is placed at 50,000,000 
tons. 

The totals given are: 

1204 steamships 3> I 34»790 tons 

271 sailing vessels 189,929 tons 

Making 1475 ships and 3,324,719 tons. 

Neutrals have lost 180 ships (247,427 tons). 

The losses among the Entente allies have been: 

Tons. 

British 543 steamships 1,422,353 

98 sailing vessels 26,346 

French 45 steamships 121,612 

18 sailing vessels 26,375 

Russian .... 18 steamships 36,255 

10 sailing vessels 9,338 

Italian 18 steamships 50»37* 

3 sailing vessels 2,725 

Belgian 11 steamships 22,938 

1 sailing vessel 2,208 

Japanese ... 3 steamships 9,428 

Portuguese ... 1 steamship 023 

The losses of the Central Powers have been: 

Ships. Tons. 

Germany 44 * 1, 1*06,457 

Austria 49 *73>3*7 

Turkey 36 46,851 

Great Britain’s loss represents 7 per cent, 
of her total tonnage, while Germany has lost 
nearly 25 per cent. Many of the ships that 
Germany lias lost have been added to the mer- 
cantile fleet of the Allies, while those Ger- 
many has destroyed have become utter losses. 
More than 795,000 tons of German shipping 
have passed under other flags, 33 ships of 
162,750 tons by sale to Americans and others 
by captured or seizure to the Entente Allies. 
England has thus acquired 126 steamships 
(490,032 tons), France 8 steamships ( 19,995 
tons), Japan 4 (11,306 tons) and Russia 51 
(90,598 tons). 


“During Aug,” says an official German Ad- 
miralty statement issued Sept 17, “126 hostile 
merchant ships, totaling 170,679 tons gross, 
were destroyed by submarines of the Central 
Powers or by mines ; and 35 neutral merchant 
ships, totaling 38,568 tons, carrying contra- 
band of war to enemies.” 

The destruction by German submarines in 
the period from Sept 3 to Sept 11 of 26 mer- 
chant vessels of hostile belligerents, with ton- 
nage aggregating 26,222, in the English Chan- 
nel and on the Atlantic, was announced on 
the same date in an Overseas News Agency 
statement. 

In addition, according to the announcement, 
seven neutral vessels with a total tonnage of 
10,669 were sunk “according to prize law be- 
cause they carried contraband to England or 
France.” 

The statement lists the names of several of 
the British and Italian steamers sunk, these 
including the British steamers Gorridge , 
of 5,036 tons, and Radis , of 3,541 tons. 


According to the records of the New York 
Journal of Commerce 1,584 merchant ships 
aggregating 2,939,915 tons had been destroyed 
from Aug 1, 1914 to Sept 1, 1916. A complete 
list of those sunk in Aug, 93 ships, having a 
total tonnage of 123,397, as well as a summary 
of the losses for the period of the war, will 
be found in the issue of Sept 5. 

September 

In the month of September, according to 
an announcement of the German Admiralty, 
Oct 26, 141 hostile merchantnient, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 182,000, were sunk or 
brought in by submarines of the Central Pow- 
ers, or destroyed by mines. Thirteen cap- 
tains of hostile ships were taken prisoner, 
and three cannon of armed steamers were 
captured. In addition 39 neutral merchant 
ships, of an aggregate of 72,600 tons, were 
sunk for carrying contraband. 

October 

Figures compiled by the New York Journal 
of Commerce and published Oct 5, showed 
that during September 70 vessels of 150,317 
gross tons were sunk. Of the 11 flags repre- 
sented in the ship losses, Great Britain was 
the heaviest loser, 25 of her ships having been 
sunk. She was closely followed by Norway, 
which, tho a neutral nation, lost 18 ships. 


According to a wireless despatch from 
Zurich Oct 27, a German official note an- 
nounced that in conformity with Article 100 
of the German Naval Code, the German naval 
authorities had decided to regard as prison- 
ers all captains of merchant vessels cap- 
tured from the British, French, Russians, and 
Italians, . alleging that these captains receive 
instructions from their respective govern- 
ments to carry on espionage. 

Unusual activity upon the part of German 
submarines during October brought the total 
number of ships of all classes and types 
destroyed by mines, torpedoes or other war 
causes during twenty-seven months of hos- 
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tilities to 1820 with an aggregate gross ton- 
nage of approximately 3,328,584 tons, according 
to records compiled by The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce from all available data. 

The losses during October were larger than 
during any one of the preceding five months, 
amounting to 127 vessels with an aggregate 
gross tonnage of 227,116 tons, or more than 
twice the tonnage destroyed in July. The 
number of ships lost was also larger than in 
these months, with the exception of July, 
when the total included 54 small Turkish sail- 
ing vessels, the names and tonnage of which 
were not reported. Ten flags were represented 
in the October losses, a Rumanian ship ap- 
pearing on the list of casualties for the first 
time. 

A complete list will be found in the issue 
of Nov 3. 

November 

Thirty-three vessels had been sunk without 
warning by submarines resulting in the loss 
of 140 lives from May 5 to Nov 8, according 
to a British admiralty announcement Nov 13. 

Of the total, twenty-six were British ships, 
the loss of which claimed 135 lives, the heav- 
iest death toll occurring on the following ves- 
sels: Golconda, 19 lost; Euphorbia , 11 ; Fran- 
conia, 12; Marina , 18. 

The remainder of the losses were among 
the Allies and neutrals, the French losing two 
ships, with the loss of two lives, and the Nor- 
wegians losing three vessels, with the loss of 
one life. 

December 

Spain sent a sharp protest to Germany Dec 
29, over the action of German U-boats in 
sinking Spanish ships. The note concluded 
with an announcement that further steps were 
being taken to avoid or diminish in future the 
risks to Spanish shipping. 

“During November,” says a German Ad- 
miralty statement issued Dec 20, “138 hostile 
merchant ships, of a total of 314,500 gross 
tons, were lost thru the war measures of the 
Central Powers. Of this tonnage, 244,500 
tons was British. In addition, fifty-three 
neutral merchant ships, of 94,000 tons gross, 
were sunk for carrying contraband to enemies. 
The month's total is thus 408,500 tons. 

“Since the beginning of the war, thru the 
war measures of the Central Powers, 3,636,500 
hostile tonnage has been lost, of which 2,794,* 
500 was British.” 

Merchantmen seized 

The Dutch mail steamer Prins Hendrik, 
having on board a number of Russians, 
French, Belgians and British, including some 
escaped war prisoners, was captured Sept 23 
twenty miles out from Flushing by the Ger- 
mans and taken to Zeebrugge, where approxi- 
mately half of her sixty-four passengers were 
taken off. The steamer was later released 
and returned to Flushing. On the following 
day the Batania 77 , another Dutch steamer, 
was also seized and taken to Zeebrugge. 

See also 

Armed merchantman controversy 
“Alaunia,” Destruction of the 


“Angelika,” Destruction of the 
“Arabia,” Destruction of the 
Armed merchantmen 
“Berwindvale” case 
Blaikie, Capt. James 
“Chemung” case 

“Columbian,” Destruction of the 
“Cymric,” Destruction of the 
“Delto” case 
“Eagle Point” case 
“Englishman” case 
Great Britain — Prize courts 
“Lanao,” Destruction of the 
“Lusitania” case 
“Maloja” Destruction of the 
“Manchester Engineer” case 
Order pour le merite 
“Palembang,” Destruction of the 
“Palermo” case 
“Persia” case 

“Rio Branco,” Destruction of the 
Ships and shipping — International law 
governing 

Ships and shipping — Great Britain, 
Dec 24 

“Silius,” Destruction of the 
Spain 

“Sussex” case 

“Tubantia,” destruction of the 
“Yasaka Maru,” Destruction of the 

RUSSIAN FRONT 

January 

Russian activity was marked during Jan, the 
army having apparently new vigor in spite of 
the defeat and disorganization of the fall. The 
month ended, however, with but slight Rus- 
sian gains. From the Pripet River to the Ru- 
manian frontier the Russians maintained their 
offensive against von Mackensen's army of 
perhaps 1,500,000. 

The Dvinsk sector was in Jan quietest of all, 
while only minor engagements took place in 
the vicinity of Riga. The main Russian ad- 
vance seemed to be along the Odessa-Czer- 
nowitz-Lemberg and along the Kiev-Kovel- 
Warsaw line. In the former region the 
Bukowinan capital, which had already changed 
hands five times, seemed to be the objective. 
Toward the north the Russians apparently 
planned to drive a wedge into the German lines 
near Czartorysk, toward Kovel, flanking 
the Lutsk and Dubno fortresses on the one 
side and the town of Pinsk on the other. 

Czernowitz, desperately attacked, resisted 
capture, although some neighboring hills were 
reported taken, together with some thousands 
of Austrian prisoners. Russian attacks were 
repulsed at Toporoutz and Sadagora, some 
miles northeast of the capital. The country 
near Buczacz, fifty miles north of Czernowitz, 
was the scene of severe fighting. Here wire 
entanglements made conditions somewhat like 
those of the Western front The most im- 
portant position of this region is Tarnopol, 
25 miles north of Buczacz. The Russians 
claimed to have driven the enemy back to the 
west side of the middle Styrpa. The Teutons 
claimed to have taken 5100 Russian prisoners 
in the Czernowitz region. 
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Early in Jan the Russians crossed the Styr 
River north o£ the Kovel- Sarny railroad, final- 
ly capturing the village of Czartorysk. They 
also achieved a local success at Kuchochawola 
and claimed, late in the month, an advance to 
within three miles of Pinsk. The Russians 
were said to be using a large amount of shells 
and small arms of Japanese manufacture. 

February 

Renewed Russian exertions were reported 
from Galicia during Feb, which, although the 
gains were of little strategic importance, 
served to prevent the withdrawal of Teutonic 
forces to other fields. 

The heights east of Tchemerine were taken 
by the Russians, Feb n, while on the Pruth, 
Dneister and Sereth the Germans were re- 
ported to be on the defensive. At Uscieczko 
a strongly defended position between the 
Dneister and the Zurin, the Russians not only 
captured the place, Feb 11, but pushing on, 
crossed the Dneister. Father to the north the 
Germans resumed activities against Dvinsk, 
but were held in check by the Russian artil- 
lery. 

March 

A new offensive was begun by the Rus- 
sians in Mar, in an attempt to relieve the 
pressure on Verdun. A series of attacks 
were delivered in the Riga-Dwinsk and 
Dwinsk-Wilna sectors. The attacks began, 
Mar 19, near Postavy between Dwinsk and 
Wilna. 

Austrian forces, operating northwest of 
Uscieczko, on the Dniester River, near the 
Bukowina border, were forced by the pressure 
of the Russians to evacuate the bridgehead 
fortifications and to abandon their transports, 
Mar 19. Under cover of night they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Austrian advance posts 
northwest of Zale Szczyky, north of Czer- 
nowitz. 

The annihilation of an Austro-German de- 
tachment west of Czartorysk, in Volhynia, 
was reported in a statement issued, Mar 31, 
by the Russian War Office. 

April 

In spite of unfavorable weather conditions, 
fighting took place on various sections of the 
line during Apr, but no considerable gains 
were made by either side. 

The first attempt at an infantry offensive 
against Riga by Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg*s right wing, long expected as a result of 
weeks of intense artillery preparation, was 
reported, Apr 11. It was aimed at the Uxkull 
bridgehead, the chief obstacle in the Teuton's 
way from the southwest of the Russian sea- 
port, but broke down under the Russian artil- 
lery defense. Later in the month, Apr 29, 
the Germans captured Russian positions south 
of Lake Narocz between Stanarocze and 
Stachowce, and claimed to have taken more 
than 5600 prisoners. 

May 

During May the Russian was comparatively 
inactive, all operations being local and of 
minor importance. 


According to a communication of May s> 
on the right wing of the Riga sector a German 
attempt to assume the offensive before Rag- 
gasem was repulsed. The enemy continued to 
maintain an energetic artillery fire on the 
Uskull bridgehead, certain sectors of the 
Dvinsk positions and the terrain between Lake 
Narocz and Lake Vischnevskoye. A report of 
May 10 stated that on the western (Russian) 
front, north of the small town of Smorgen, 
a body of Germans, after a heavy gun and rifle 
fire in the vicinity of the village of Perap- 
lisnka, began to mass before the Russian wire 
entanglements, but met with an artillery fire 
which forced them to retire. During the night 
of the 7th the Germans exploded a mine in 
the vicinity of the village of Novo Selki 
(southwest of Czartorysk), at the town of 
Krevo, and under _ cover of their fire began 
an assault with the object of taking the crater. 
The attack was repulsed. Southwest of 
Pinsk artillery heavily bombarded the sector 
of the Russian positions west of the Village 
Plestchice. Near Czartorysk an hostile aero- 
plane was captured with the aviator and ob- 
server. 

June 

A great Russian offensive, undertaken 
against Austria arid Germany in June, not 
only relieved the pressure on the French at 
Verdun and on the Italians in the Trentino, 
but brought the Russians the fortresses of 
Lutsk and Dubno and the whole of the crown- 
land of Bukowina, as well as some 200,000 
prisoners. 

The Russian plan was to crumple the Aus- 
trian army by breaking through near Lutsk, 
where it joined the German line, to turn the 
Austrian line at the point of rupture and drive 
it southwest toward Lemberg and at the same 
time, in order to prevent assistance, to attack 
the other flank. This would leave the German 
right completely in the air and would enable 
the Russian army to execute a similar turning 
movement against it. The first part of the 
plan was carried out. The Austrians were 
driven toward Kovel, but their line was not 
broken, and the enveloping movement could 
not be effected. In a ten-days' battle at Stoc- 
hod the Germans offered a strong resistance, 
practically ending the Russian offensive in that 
district. 

In Bukowina, farther to the south, the Rus- 
sians succeeded in cutting off the extreme 
Austrian right wing and in rolling it back to 
the Carpathian Mountains and in overrunning 
the entire province. In northern Bukowina 
the Austrians offered considerable resistance 
at Kuty and made a strong effort to prevent 
the Russians from flanking Kolomea from the 
south, though the city finally fell into Rus- 
sian hands at the end of the month. 

The great Russian advance began on June 3. 
The first important stronghold gained was 
Lutsk, which fell to the Russians under Gen, 
Brussiloff June 6, after having been evacuated 
by the Austrians. Dubno. the second fort of 
the Volhynia triangle, fell on June 10, The 
third fort, Rovno, had never been lost by the 
Russians. The general direction of the Rus- 
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sian drive was northwest from Rovno, with 
Kovel and Lutsk as the first objectives; west 
along the Rovno-Lemberg railway, with Dub- 
no as the objective; and northwest from Tar- 
nopol, along the railroad toward Lemberg, and 
south along the Pruth, with Czernowitz as ob- 
j ective. 

Buczacz, an important railway town on the 
west bank of the lower Strypa, regarded as 
the gateway to Bukowina, fell to the Russians 
on the 10th, while on the Dniester the villages 
of Scianka and Potoka also fell into their 
hands on the same day. After smashing the 
Austrian lines along the Strypa and Dniester, 
the Russians moved on the Gnita Lipa and 
seriously threatened Lemberg. In Volhynia 
they crossed the Styr above and below Lutsk 
and swiftly pushed westward. Meanwhile the 
extreme left wing of the Russian southern 
army forced the Austrians to withdraw their 
whole line in northeastern Bukowina, and ad- 
vanced to within 1 6 miles of Czernowitz, the 
capital of the crownland. By June 12 the Rus- 
sians were battering at Czernowitz, 

At several points in Galicia, notably north- 
west of Buczacz and of Tarnopol, and along 
the Stripa between these two points, furious 
Austrian counter attacks temporarily checked 
the Russian advance. 

By June 13, Lemberg was menaced on three 
sides, and the fall of Czernowitz was believed 
to be only a matter of hours. Czernowitz, 
having been evacuated by the Austrians after 
the bridgehead had been taken by storm, was 
occupied by the Russians on June 17, 

The breaches made by the Russians on the 
southwestern front, spreading fan-shape from 
thirty to forty miles in the rear of the Aus- 
trian line, effectively separated the three main 
Austrian army groups operating between the 
Pripet and Bukowina. The continued retreat 
of the more advanced portions of the Austrian 
forces was occasioned, therefore, more from 
strategic reasons than because of actual pres- 
sure applied by the Russians. 

On the northern flank of General Brussi- 
lofFs front the Austrian resistance, consider- 
ably stiffened by the arrival of a large number 
of German reinforcements June 20, succeeded 
in checking the Russian drive between Lutsk 
and Kovel, which, directed against Vladimar- 
Volynski, aimed at destroying the Austrian 
communications between Kovel and Lemberg. 
But in spite of the violent Austro-German 
counter attacks, .one of which , broke through 
the Russian lines, the Russians resumed 
progress in this sector. 

The city of Radautz, in the southern Buko- 
wina, a little more than nine miles west of 
the Rumanian frontier, fell, June 22, to the 
Russians. Its capture put the Russians 
in possession of thirty miles, or one-half, of 
Rumania's western border, thus isolating the 
northwestern part of that country from the 
Central Powers. The fall of Radautz com- 
pelled the Austro-Hungarian troops in the 
southern Bukowina to retreat before the Rus- 
sians to the foothills of the Carpathians. 

The occupation by the Russians of the 
whole of the Austrian crownland Bukowina 


became complete with the fall of Kimp clung, 
in the hilly region of the southwest of the 
crownland. 

After nearly a week's stand in the outskirts 
of Kolomea the Austrian lines gave way June 
30, the northern wing of General Pflanzer's 
army, like the southern half, resumed its 
precipitate flight and the Russians captured 
Kolomea, the key to Lemberg. After a brief 
rally and attempt to withstand the advance, 
the Austrian armies were again put to flight, 
leaving many prisoners and booty in General 
Brussiloff's hands. Obertyn, fourteen miles 
to the northeast of Kolomea, also fell. 

The total number of prisoners taken by 
General Brussiloff from June 3 to 15, inclusive, 
was 3350 officers and 169,134 men. He also 
captured 198 guns, 550 machine guns, 189 
bomb throwers, 119 artillery limbers, 34 
searchlights and a large quantity of other war 
material. 

July 

The Russian offensive all along the eight- 
hundred-mile front, from the Gulf of Riga to 
the frontier of Rumania, was continued dur- 
ing July with considerable gains. The Aus- 
trian defensive was stiffened by German re- 
inforcements, but the Russians succeeded in 
pushing their lines toward Lemberg and 
Kovel, the objectives of the offensive. After 
three weeks’ desperate fighting in the north, 
the German and Austrian troops fell back on 
a very wide front from the Styr to. the 
Stokhod River; the Russian center practically 
stood still; the southern wing of the Russians 
made great progress, moving along the Car- 
pathians and between them and the Dniester, 
threatening all the railroads crossing the Car- 
pathians between Lemberg and Hungary, and 
advancing up the passes of Jablonica and Kir- 
libaba. 

The capture of Austrian positions west of 
Kolomea was reported July 2; later Russian 
cavalry patrols were reported to have crossed 
the passes of the Carpathians . into Hungary 
and raided stores of ammunition. July 4, a 
new offensive was opened against the Bava- 
rian forces near Baranovichi, the Russians 
piercing the German lines at two places. 
North of Kolomea the Russians were driven 
back more than five miles on a front of 
twelve miles, but by the 7th they had ad- 
vanced to a point within ten miles of Nad- 
worna and had cut the railway between von 
Bothmer’s forces and Hungary. July 7 it 
was reported that the German forces, between 
the Strypa and Zlota Lipa had begun to re- 
tire ; to the north the Russians took two towns 
west of Czartorysk. In counter-attacks before 
Kovel, early in the month, the Germans re- 
gained some ground, but lost much of it July 
9 ; on the Dniester the Russians forced the Ger- 
man line back twelve miles. Violent fighting 
on the Stokhod and the Strypa were reported 
July 14. The Germans attacked the Czar's 
position near Baranovichi July 14 > pierced 
the Russian lines, but were repulsed in a 
counter-attack. In a Russian drive southwest 
of Lutsk, which began July 15, the Germans 
were forced to retreat across the Zlota Lipa. 
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By July 20 the Russians had advanced in the 
Carpathians to the region of Jablonica; the 
Austro-Hungarian army retired to the main 
ridge of the Carpathians. In the Riga sector 
the fighting increased during the latter part 
of the month; Russian gains were reported 
there along a thirty-mile front July 23. The 
Russians made progress in Galicia during the 
last week of July; on the 28th they captured 
Brody, a railway junction fifty miles north- 
east of Lemberg. Turkish # reinforcements, 
estimated at vo,ooo, were being concentrated 
on the Hungarian plains for defense against 
a Russian invasion. At the end of the month, 
with the Russian forces within ten miles of 
Kovel and advancing from Brody and De- 
latin upon Lemberg, the Austrian army de- 
fending Lemberg was in danger of being en- 


veloped. 

August 

The Russians apparently concentrated on 
Lemberg in Aug, making slow progress toward 
this goal from the direction of Dubno and 
Tarnopol, and a remarkably successful advance 
in the south, where Stanislau fell an easy prey. 
Still farther south, in the Carpathians^ Rus - 
sian success was notable, culminating in the 
occupation of Jablonica. 

The prolonged battle for the Stokhod River 
positions defending Kovel raged with undimin- 
ished violence during the first days of the 
month, without any marked gam by the Rus- 
sians, but along the Sereth and Graberki 
rivers, south of Brody, six villages held by the 
Teutons and the entire ridge on which they 
are located were captured by the Russians, 
after furious fighting, on the 5tb an d 6th. 
More than 5500 prisoners were taken in the 
two days. Three concerted actions had 
brought the Russians to within 15 miles of 
Lemberg by the 8th. This victory added new 
weight to the threat against Lemberg and 
made graver the position of von Bothmer’s 
army holding the Strypa line. The Czar’s 
troops took 8500 more prisoners on the 8th, 
and increased the territory they had con- 
quered in Eastern Galicia to more than 60 
square miles. ^ 

Stanislau was captured by the Russians in 
the dusk of Aug 10 after hard fighting. The 
Russians also had notable successes in hot 
fighting, much of it cavalry action, in the 
Sereth region. They drove German troops 
from the town of Monasterzyska and other 
strong works and took 5°oo prisoners. . 

The Austrians and Germans in Galicia con- 
tinued to fall back before the advance of the 
Russians, who made additional gains along the 
Sereth and Zlota Lipa rivers on the 14th and 
captured the strongly fortified town of Tusto- 
baby, northwest of the Dniester. On the upper 
Sereth, however, the Teutonic Allies at some 
points of their newly-chosen line held back 
the Russians with a* vigorous artillery fire. 
The Russians were now 20 or 30 miles west 
of the front of Bothmer and reaching for 
his flank and rear. Accordingly he quit 
the Stripa line. After the Stripa line fell the 
offensive of Lelchitsky on both side of the 
Dniester developed swiftly. 


His extreme left wing swung southward 
and struck a terrific blow at the smaller part 
of Pflanzer’s army, cut off from the main 
group by the Russian thrust at Stanislau and 
Nadvorna. This swift movement swept the 
Austrians out of the Jablonica Pass, for 
weeks the scene of desperate fighting. The 
importance of the capture of the Jablonica 
Pass lay in the fact that from here it was 
possible to control the mountain highway con- 
necting Jablonica with Pistyn, Kosow and 
Kuty. 

Less activity was apparent toward the end 
of the month, altho the Russians claimed 
further gains in the Carpathians, which were 
contradicted by German reports. 


September 

The Russian campaign against Lemberg 
made little progress during Sept, the attack 
on Halicz being checked and no gains being 
reported on the Kovel- Vladimir- Volynsky 
front. 

The Lemberg campaign was carried out 
along the lines of the offensive which suc- 
ceeded two years _ before, when Brusiloff 
crossed the Zlota Lipa near the Dniester and 
pushed back the Austrians by a rapid move- 
ment to the north. 

The Russian drive soon resulted in heavy 
fighting at Brzezany and more dangerous as- 
saults farther south, where the lines of the 
Strypa and the Zlota Lipa were successively 
turned and made untenable, leaving only the 
Gnila Lipa line jn front of Lemberg. On 
Sept 5 the Russians claimed to have taken 
20,000 men in two weeks. After the fall of 
Stanislau the Russian attacks were turned 
toward Halicz, “the southern gateway to 
Lemberg,” . around which the fighting raged 
for some time. The town was bombarded and 
partly burned and at one time was erroneously 
reported to have fallen. But Count von 
Bothmer’s well managed defense at Bursh- 
tyn frustrated an effort to encircle it on the 
north, and on the 18th a successful counter- 
stroke by Gen. von Gerok, with the help of 
Turkish troops, brought a serious check to 
the Russians, who suffered heavy casualties, 
lost 4200 men to the enemy and were forced 
to relinquish much of their newly won ter- 
ritory. 

On the Kovel- Vladimir- Volynsky front the 
Russians had all they could do to hold the 
Stokhod line in the face of German attacks. 
On the 17th they took the offensive in a series 
of heavy attacks along a 12-mile front near 
Zaturze, which were repelled with heavy 
losses. The Carpathian region was a center 
of interest, since both sides were trying to 
secure the strategic points in the mountain 
passes before severe weather arrived. Pos- 
session of Kapul Mountain, about 20 miles 
west of Kimnolung in southern Bukovina was 
bitterly contested without any considerable 
gain to the Russians. 

As the month closed the Russian offensive 
was resumed, more than 4000 prisoners being 
reported taken on the 30th. 
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October 

Severe fighting, particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of Lemberg, the Galician capital, 
marked the month of October on the Russian 
front. 

With the opening of the month the Rus- 
sian drive on Lemberg was renewed with 
vigor. Strong offensive movements were 
started north and south of the Galician capi- 
tal, and the Zlota Lipa was crossed Oct 4 
after a furious three days' battle south of 
Brzezany, an important railway junction 50 
miles southeast of Lemberg. 

With the Zlota Lipa entirely in the hands 
of the Russians, the Teuton forces in Galicia 
would be compelled to retreat on Lemberg to 
escape flank attacks. In the center, in the 
north, along the Brody-Lemberg railroad, 
and in the south, in the Halicz sector, the 
Russians would be able to sweep forward in 
a converging drive on the capital city. 

North of Lemberg the Russians attacked 
on both sides of the railroad that runs south- 
west from Brody, which they held, thru Krasne 
to Lemberg. The Russians were forcing 
their way forward at a point about forty 
miles northwest of the Galician capital. 

Fighting increased in intensity about the 
middle of the month along the Brody-Lemberg 
railway and in the region of Halicz, the key 
to Lemberg. Along the Stokhod the Rus- 
sians continued to pound the Teuton lines, but 
this was regarded as merely an effort to pre- 
vent them from launching a drive. At almost 
the same time a strong Teutonic offensive 
was begun in the Carpathians on a 75 mile 
front from the Jablonica Pass to the "Ru- 
manian border. The offensive drove back the 
Russians in the Negra Valley near the Ru- 
manian border. 

The Russian retreat in the Negra Valley 
may be explained by the fact that the Ru- 
manians to the south in the Caliman Moun- 
tains had retreated to their frontier, leaving 
the Russian lines open to attack. The Russian 
left wing, which formerly rested on neutral 
Rumania, which the Teutons could not at- 
tack, in October rested on belligerent Ru- 
mania, which made the situation very dif- 
ferent. 

The battle spread at the end of the month 
along a large part of the Galician and Vol- 
hynian lines. In Volhynia the Russians won 
their first successes in many days, while their 
opponents proved superior in Galicia. 

West of Lutsk, Brussiloff's troops, after 
battering at the enemy's defences for three 
days, finally captured the Teutons’ first line 
trenches from Pustonyty to Oshchest, in the 
sector immediately south of the Stokhod. This 
move gave the Russians a firmer grip along 
the Luga River and put them in a position 
to strike a heavier blow at Vladimir Volyn- 
skie, the southern gateway to Kovel. 

The successes of the Germanic Allies were 
obtained in the Halicz sector and to the 
south. Turkish forces crossed to the east 
bank of the Narayuvka and swept several 
Russian positions at the point of the bayonet. 
Further south regiments composed entirely 


of Germans stormed important heights west 
of Folv-Kasnolesne. 

November 

The Russian front was comparatively quiet 
during November, the aggressive side being 
taken chiefly by the Germans, who' sought, 
with some success, to improve their positions 
along the Stokhod, on the Narayuvke (near 
Halicz) and at Bkro'bowa (near Baranovichi). 
A violent attack on Russian positions in the 
Stokhod region of Volhynia at Bkrobowa was 
made Nov 9 by Austro-German forces. The 
Russian War Office announced that after repell- 
ing seven onslaughts the Russians were com- 
pelled to fall back to their second line. As a 
result of a German counterattack in the region 
south of Dorna Watra the Russians also were 
compelled to give up some of the heights which 
they had captured on the day previous. The 
Russians lost 4000 prisoners. A Russian 
bridgehead on the Stokhod was taken, and the 
German position at Halicz, in front of Lem- 
berg, was made more secure than ever. 

Turkish troops were active on the Galician 
front, and claimed some successes near Molo- 
hov. 

In the snow-covered Carpathians fighting 
continued, particularly about Dorna Watra and 
Kirlibaba. The results were indecisive. 

December 

Because of severe weather the entire front 
between Bukovina and the Baltic showed little 
activity during December. A few small en- 
counters occurred at Volhynia, initiated by 
the Germans, and a Russian attack near 
Illukst was mentioned by the Germans Dec 17. 

The Russians put their chief effort into an 
attempt to relieve Rumania by piercing the 
mountain regions at Von Falkenhayn's rear* 
with the idea of capturing the important rail- 
road lines close to the Moldavian frontier 
which the Germans held. The principle at- 
tack was made in the Trotus Valley which 
leads up the Gymes Pass. While a handful 
of villages were taken, here, no gains of any 
importance were made. More or less con- 
tinuous pressure was exerted at Dorna Watra, 
and Kirlibaba, but in the middle of December 
this offense suddenly slackened. 

See also 

Brussiloff, Gen. Alexei Alexeievitch 

TURKISH FRONT 

Figures giving the number and nature of 
service of the German officers and men in the 
Ottoman army, made public June 1, showed 
that there were on that date 360 officers and 
1867 non-commissioned officers serving with 
the Turkish forces. 

Nearly all the German officers and men in 
the Ottoman army reached Turkey early in 
1915, by way of Rumania and Bulgaria, while 
the German members of the Ottoman navy 
came largely from the German battle cruiser 
Goeben and the small cruiser Breslau, and 
from German merchant vessels interned at 
Constantinople when the war broke out. Some 
of them came to Turkey over the Balkan route 
in 1915 and others in 1916. 

There were also in Turkey the officers and 
men of several Austro-Hungarian heavy bat- 
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teries. These, however, did not form an in- 
trinsic part of the Ottoman army in the sense 
the Germans did. In that case the organiza- 
tion had been loaned -for a specific time and 
purpose. 

When the campaign on Gallipoli commenced 
the Turkish government put Field-Marshal Li- 
man von Sanders Pacha in command of the 
Gallipoli army. 

The number of Germans with the Gallipoli 
forces was small at any time. Beside Sanders 
Pacha, there were on the peninsula for a time 
General Weber Pacha, commander of the 
south, or Sedd-el-Bahr, group, who succeeded 
Colonel von Sodenstern; Colonel Kannen- 
gieser, commander of an Anafarta sector; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilmer Bey, commander 
of the nth Division, then stationed north of 
Suvla Bay; and 28 other Germans serving in 
various capacities. 

With the Anatolian army about the same 
number of German officers served. Weber 
Pacha was the highest officer of German 
origin. 

The second Ottoman, or European, army 
was in command of Field-Marshal von der 
Goltz Pacha. Outside of the staff officers of 
the German Pacha no German officers were 
attached to this force, with the exception of 
five officer aviators stationed at Adrianople. 

The Ottoman forces operating against the 
Russians in Asia Minor had a greater comple- 
ment of German officers, about fifty in all. 
In the operation against the Suez Canal, in 
the winter of 1914-15, eighteen German officers 
participated, most of them being on the staff 
of Djemal Pacha, commander of the troops in 
Palestine, Syria and the desert. 

In the coast defense organization of the 
Dardanelles, German officers were also active, 
Great Adm. von Usedom Pacha being actually 
in command. About 240 German non-commis- 
sioned officers and men manned guns in the 
Dardanelles forts. 

About forty German officers were connected 
with the supply and line of communication 
service of the Ottoman troops. Some twenty 
of these acted as base commanders at Euro- 
pean and Asiatic points. There were also n 
officers employed at road building, 15 on the 
Ottoman general staff in Stamboul, and 14 
communication officers quartered at Constan- 
tipole, 

October 

Both on the Armenian and Persian fronts 
the Russians made gains during October. 
The fighting in this sector was, however, 
overshadowed by operations in other fields. 

Suddenly resuming their offensive in Turk- 
ish Armenia, west of Trebizond, the Russians, 
with the co-operation of the fleet, inflicted a 
severe defeat upon the Turks, moving for- 
ward along a wide front, the Russian War 
Office announced Oct 5. A fortified position 
on the River Kara Burnu region was_ cap- 
tured and great losses inflicted upon the 
Turks. The fortifications of Petra Kala, five 
miles south of Tireboli, on the Black Sea 
coast, and 45 miles west of Trebizond, fell 
a few days later. 


In the coastal region the Russians dis- 
lodged the Turks, Oct 11, from the mountain 
slopes near Soga and Oinardjik and gained 
the right bank of the River Karshut Darasi, 
to the south. 

Russian troops operating in the district of 
Gumushkana, 45 miles southwest of Trebi- 
zond, dispersed Turkish forces, Oct 31, along 
the Karshut Darasi River by a sharp attack 
and repulsed a Turkish advance in the same 
region. 

On the Persian front Russian troops en- 
tered Kashan (about 90 miles north of Ispa- 
han) Oct 7 and occupied the town of Bijar, 
northwest of Hamadan, Oct 26. Near the 
latter town they drove the Turks, Oct 30, 
from six villages. 

November 

On the Turkish front the fighting remained 
practically at a standstill during November. 
The Turks, Nov 19, pushed forward their 
right wing in the Caucasus on a front of 
nearly 20 miles, and on the following day 
made an advance in another direction over 
about the same front. West of Mush, how- 
ever, they were forced, Nov 24, to evacuate 
the town of Sharafkhan. 

December 

The Turco-Russian front was comparatively 
inactive during December. The chief fight- 
ing of the month occurred on the 25th, when 
the Turks, about one battalion strong, as- 
sumed the offensive in the region of Petra- 
kolai. They were repulsed by the Russian 
counterattack and driven into their intrench- 
ments. 

In the region of Charafkhan, west of Mush, 
the Russians drove the Turks from their 
trenches and captured some prisoners. In the 
vicinity of Lake Van the Russians, after hav- 
ing dislodged a Turkish patrol guard, de- 
veloped an attack and occupied the village 
of Attman. Under pressure the Turks, about 
a battalion strong, retired eastward. 

In the middle of December British troops 
began an offensive in the region of Kut-el- 
Amara in Mesopotamia and occupied Turkish 
positions cm the Hai River. Trenches near 
Kala Hadji Fahan, two and a half miles from 
Kut-el-Amara, were taken. 

See also 
Asia Minor 

European War — Asia Minor 
Dardanelles 

Gen. Ian Hamilton’s report on the British 
operations on the Gallipoli Peninsula was 
published in London, Jan 6. It told the story 
of the fighting on the peninsula from the be- 
ginning of May to the middle ot Oct. 

The Suvla Bay landing failed to accomplish 
its object, the report showed, partly because 
the force consisted largely of untried troops 
under generals inexperienced in the new war- 
fare and partly through the failure of the 
water supply. The sufferings of the troops for 
lack of water made painful reading. 

Gen. Hamilton bestowed the highest possi- 
ple praise upon the bravery of the men. He 
believed that after the middle of Aug the 
Turks outnumbered the British and had plenty 
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of fresh soldiers and munitions, while +be 
British Government was unable to furnish him 
with the reinforcements he wanted. 

The general strongly opposed the abandon- 
ment of any of the bases held by the British 
troops. 

The brief British statement of Jan 9 that 
told of the final complete abandonment of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula stated: 

“Gen. Sir Charles Monro reports the com- 
plete evacuation of Gallipoli has been suc- 
cessfully carried out. All the guns and howit- 
zers were got away, with the exception of 
seventeen worn-out guns which were blown 
up by us before leaving. Our casualties 
amounted to one member of the British rank 
and file wounded.” 

In a later despatch given out on Jan 11, 
Lieut.-Gen. Monro told how the last of the 
British troops to withdrew from Gallipoli were 
embarked during a storm that tore away piers 
and drove one vessel ashore. The fire from 
the warships supporting the troops. General 
Monro said was very accurate, and this was 
spotted by aeroplanes. 

Harold J. Tennant, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for War, stated in the House of 
Commons, Jan 19, that he thought a quarter 
or an eighth of the £2,000,000 ($to,ooo,ooo) 
given in the Turkish reports as the value of 
the booty left when the British evacuated Gal- 
lipoli peninsula would cover everything the 
troops had abandoned. 

Additional light was shed on the withdrawal 
of the allied forces from Gallipoli in a long 
report from General Sir Charles C. Monro, 
published in the Official Gazette, Apr 11. The 
report gave the views of General Monro on 
the Gallipoli position when he arrived there, 
Oct, 1915, to examine the situation. He said: 

“Our positions in Gallipoli presented a 
military situation unique in history. The force 
held a line possessing every possible military 
defect. Complete evacuation was the only 
a wise course, as an advance could not be re- 
garded as a reasonable military operation. 

“The appalling cost to the nation inyolved 
through embarking on an expedition with no 
base for the rapid transit of stores and per- 
sonnel made it urgent that we should divert 
the troops locked up. In a Nov blizzard 200 
men died from exposure,^ more than 10,000 
sick were sent to the hospital. The progress 
of the Helles evacuation was delayed by the 
weather, and the loss of a large horseship 
sunk by a Frendi battleship. On the evening 
of Jan 8 the warship Prince George , which 
had embarked 2000 men, was struck by a tor- 
pedo from an enemy submarine, which failed 
to explode,” 

General Monro paid a tribute to General 
Birdwood and all engaged in the evacuation, 
and also explained how he urged the French 
commander, General Sarrail, to withdraw from 
Serbia. 

July 

In accordance with a bill, introduced in 
Parliament July 24, a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the Dardanelles cam- 


paign. The composition of the commission 
follows : Earl Cromer, chairman ; Andrew 
Fisher, Australian High Commissioner in 
London; Thomas Mackenzie, the New Zea- 
land High Commissioner in London; Sir 
Frederick Cawley, member of Parliament for 
the Prestwick Division of Lancashire; James 
A. Clyde, M.P. for the West Division of 
Edinburgh; and Stephen L. Gwynn, M.P. for 
Galway City. 

See also 

European war — Asia Minor 

UNITED STATES , RELATIONS WITH 

See also 
“Appam” case 
“Berwindvale” case 
Blacklist controversy 
Blockade controversy 
“China” case 

“Cormorant” — Internment 
Declaration of London 
“Descartes” case 
“Deutschland” (submarine) 

“Eagle Point” case 
“Eitel Friedrich” — Internment 
“Englishman” case 
European War — Mail seizures 
Ford Peace Expedition 
Frye, William P ” case 
Great Britain — Enemy trading act 
“Kronprinz Wilhelm” — Internment 
Lincoln, Ignatius Timothy Trebich 
“Lusitania” case 
“Manchester Engineer” case 
“Matoppo case” 

Neutrality laws 
“Odenwald” case 
“Persia” case 
“Petrolite” case 
Poland 

“Prinz Eitel Friederich” — Internment 
Ships and shipping — International law 
governing 

Ships and shipping — Registry transfer 
to neutral flag 
“Sinus” Destruction of the 
“Sussex” case 
Syria 

“U-53” (submarine) 

United States — Commerce — European 
war effects 
“Wilhelmina” case 

— Loans 

J. P. Morgan sailed on Feb 2 for France 
to take up with government officials and 
bankers there a proposed new French loan 
of between $100,000,000 and $200,000,000. He 
was accompanied by John F, Harris of the 
Stock Exchange firm of Harris, Winthrop & 
Co. and Benjamin Strong, Jr., Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

— N eutrality 

Names of seventy-three persons and three 
steamship companies indicted for alleged viola- 
tion of United States neutrality in connection 
with Teuton propaganda, enlistments and 
other forms of neutrality violations were giv- 
en, Jan 21, to Chairman Webb of the House 
Judiciary Committee by Attorney General 
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Gregory. Among those indicted, not includ- 
ing cases involving Mexican affairs, were; 


Ralph. K. Blair, Thomas Addis, Harry G. Lane, 
Kenneth Croft, C. D. Lawrence. 

A. V. Seferovich, Jovo Matanavitch, Savo Gjourash- 
kovich, P. M. Luburich, B. Martinovich. 

Werner Horn. 

Max Jaeger, Edward Weber, Paul Schmidt, Richard 
Kohlberg, Mrs. Annie Dekkers, Rubber and Guayule 
Agency Company, Incorporated. 

Paul Koenig, R. E. Leyendecker, E. J. Justice. 

Benno Klocke, Gustave Traube (alias Meyers), 
Adolph Wimmel, T. A. Anderson, T. R. Johanson, 
J. L. Bley, C. D. Bunker, Philip R. Thayer, R. H. 
Swayne, John G. Hoyt, George Phillips, C. D. Bunker 
& Co., Swayne & Hoyt, Northern and Southern Steam- 
ship Company. 

Max Zelinka, Alfred Bondy, Gustave Stahl. 

Hamburg-Amerikanische-Packetfahrt-Actien - Gesell* 
schaft, Karl Buenz, George Koetter, Adolph Hack- 
meister, Joseph Poeppinhaus, Felix SefFner. 

Franz Rintelen, Frank Buchanan, H. Robert Fow- 
ler, Herman J. Schulteis, David Lamar, Henry S 
Martin, F. S. Monett, Jacob C. Taylor, Andrew de 
Meloy. 

Richard P. Stegler, Vincent Cook, Richard Madden, 
Karl Ruroede, Arthur W. Sachse, August R. Meyer, 
Herman Wegener, Walter Muller, Hans Adam von 
Wedell. 

Robert Fay, Dr. Herbert O. Kienzle, Walter L. 
Scholz, Paul Daeche, Max Breitung, Engelbert Bronk- 
hurst. 

C. C. Crowley, Baron George Wilhelm von Brine- 
ken. _ 

Mrs. Margaret W. Cornell, Abraham Cummings. 

Harry Salomon, Albert Salamon, Franz Rosenberg, 
Sigmund Karman, Albert B. Newman. 

Mr. Gregory also stated that the steamship 
Odenwald was libeled under provisions of a 
joint resolution of Mar 4, 1915. 


A petition for an arms embargo, bearing 
more than a million signatures of women, was 
presented to Congress, Jan 27. 


President Wilson, Mar 14, signed, a procla- 
mation giving notice of the neutrality of the 
United States in the state of war between 
Germany and Portugal. 


The Federal grand jury at Seattle, Wash., 
June 16, indicted Captain H. J. Thomson, of 
the Canadian army, for alleged violation of 
the neutrality laws, by seeking to. recruit men 
in Seattle for the American Legion, for ser- 
vice abroad with the Canadian troops. In 
default of $2000 bail he was taken to jail. 


The Special Grand Jury which since Oct 1 
had been investigating alleged violations of 
the neutrality laws reported to Federal Judge 
Manton, Dec 19, that it was unable to find 
indictments and was excused.. More than 
fifty witnesses were called, including ex- 
porters, shipping merchants and labor leaders. 
See also 

Neutrality laws 

— Pro-German activities 

The new Federal grand jury on Jan 10, in 
New York City, began its investigation of con- 
spirators who sought to prevent the manufac- 
ture of munitions for the Allies and. to pro- 
voke strikes in munition plants in this coun- 
try. It was expected that the new jury would 
be in session about two months. 


Count von Bernstorff, the German Ambassa- 
dor, called at the State Department, May 18, 


to inform Mr. Lansing, Sec. of State, that he 
had issued instructions to all German, consuls 
to admonish all German subjects in this coun- 
try to abide by the laws of the United States, 
the action being taken under direct orders 
from the Berlin Foreign Office. The Ambassa- 
dor's action was unexpected, as the United 
States had made no representations to Berlin 
recently which could have called forth this 
warning. 

See also 
BOPP CASE 

Boy-ed, Capt. Karl 

Explosions 

Fay, Robert, case 

Horn, Werner, case 

Labor's National Peace Council 

Lincoln, Ignatius Timothy Trebich 

“Lusitania" case 

Neutrality laws 

Oil smuggling conspiracy 

Rubber smuggling case 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 

Ship supply plots 

SwiERZ DYNAMITING CONSPIRACY 
VON DER GOLTZ, HORST 
von Papen, Capt. Franz 
von Rintelen, Franz 
Welland Canal case — Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

— Relations with Germany 

The American Government's inquiry regard- 
ing the torpedoing of the Arabia , Columbia 
and other steamers having Americans on 
board, which were alleged to have been sunk 
without warning was presented to Germany, 
Nov 21. 

The German reply in regard to the sinking 
of the British steamer Rowanmore and three 
steamers which were lost in September was 
received Nov 21. 

In regard to the Rowanmore the German 
Government denied that the submarine fired 
on lifeboats containing members of the crew, 
and maintained that the men on the Rowan- 
more owed their lives to the precautions taken 
by the Germans and the skill with which their 
operations were carried out. 

In respect to two of the remaining steamers 
in question, the German Government stated 
they were not sunk by German forces and 
maintained that the Antwerpe, the third 
steamer, was destroyed in full accordance 
with the rules of international law. 

See also 

“Deutschland” (submarine) 

Armed merchantmen controversy 

—Relations with Great Britain— Blockade 

Plans of the Entente Allies for a formal 
blockade of German ports were the subject 
of exchanges between diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Allies here, and, in an informal 
way, between the diplomats and officials of 
the State Department during Jan. The pro- 
gram, it was said, contemplated a virtual ex- 
tension of the blockade to the European neu- 
trals by rigid application of the “ultimate 
destination” doctrine. 
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Lukewarmness on the part of the French 
Government was manifested toward the pro- 
posed blockade, coupled with a division of 
sentiment in the British Cabinet itself. 

In the House of Commons, Jan io, the gov- 
ernment was urged to exert the largest possi- 
ble degree of economic pressure on Germany 
and to take steps immediately to prevent any 
menace from German trade warfare directed 
against the Allies after peace is signed. 

On the eve of the debate in the British 
Parliament regarding the blockade against 
Germany, Jan 25, Premier Hammarskj oeld 
served warning in the Swedish Riksdag that 
Swedish neutrality must not be expected to 
survive continued interference with the rights 
of that country under international law. 

The British Government decided on the 26th 
to adhere to its existing policy. Sir Edward 
Grey declared that the blockade would injure 
neutrals and turn the world against England. 


Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of Blockade, 
said in London, Mar 3, that the government 
had adopted the suggestion of Consul- 
General Skinner in the formulation of a plan 
whereby American shippers could be assured 
that bona fide shipments to neutral countries 
would safely pass the blockade. The exact 
machinery had not yet been decided upon, 
and it would be left to the British embassy at 
Washington to devise the modus operandi. 

It had been pointed out that whereas the 
British shipper had been able to obtain in- 
formation beforehand as to whether his ship- 
ment would be allowed to pass, the American 
shipper had lacked this advantage. 


An order-in-council, effective immediately, 
was issued in London, Mar 30, whereby 
“neither a vessel nor her cargo shall be im- 
mune from capture for a breach of blockade 
upon the sole ground that she at the moment 
is on her way to a non-blockaded port.” 

See also 

Great Britain — Trading with the en- 
emy act 

Mail seizures 

Dr. Edmund von Mach’s plea to the State 
Department to save the babies of Germany 
by obtaining Britain’s consent to shipments of 
canned milk was refused on the ground that 
as it had not recognized the British blockade 
the Department could not ask the British Gov- 
ernment to make exceptions in its administra- 
tion. 

The Allies pointed out that Germany showed 
no consideration for the babies of Paris in 
1870 that no special discrimination in favor 
of infants was shown by the Zeppelin raid- 
ers, and that neutrals had no reason to urge 
aid for the children of a nation that sank the 
Lusitania. 

The French Government, under date of Jan 
13, stated that on account of military reasons 
it was not willing to authorize shipments of 
milk to either Germany or Austria-Hungary, 
even if the American Red Cross would super- 
vise distribution. 


The censoring of outgoing and incoming 
mail, was undertaken by Great Britain in Dec, 
1915 . 

The efforts of Germany to retain trade rela- 
tions with other countries became apparent, 
Jan 24, when the British authorities exhibited 
huge quantities of goods seized in mails car- 
ried on trans-Atlantic liners. 

The censorship led ^ to the discovery that 
Germany had been maintaining a considerable 
export trade with neutrals in such articles as 
jewelry, chemicals, laces, pictures and toys, 
which had been sent as first class mail matter 
by way of Sweden, Denmark or Holland. 
Packages of this nature intercepted by the 
British had been marked “samples, of no 
value.” 

The text of the American protest to Great 
Britain against interference with neutral mails, 
made public Jan 27, revealed that diplomatic 
and consular pouches had been treated in a 
manner the United States considered “vex- 
atiously inquisitorial.” 

The United States declared that parcel post 
articles were entitled to the exemptions of 
neutral trade, and denied the right of Great 
Britain to take neutral mail ships into British 
jurisdiction for purposes of search and then 
submit them to local censorship regulations. 
It also denied that the British Government had 
any authority over neutral sealed mails on 
ships which merely touch at British ports. 

With the text of the American note was 
made public Great Britain’s ad interim reply, 
saying that questions of principle raised by 
the United States had made it necessary for 
Great Britain to consult her allies before an- 
swering finally, and indicating that there 
would be no unnecessary delay in the negotia- 
tions. 


Another note from Sweden was addressed 
to the State Department through Minis- 
ter Ekengren, appealing to the United States 
for co-operation with the Swedish . gov- 
ernment and other neutral nations, to maintain 
the preservation of rules of international law 
concerning the protection of neutral commerce 
and navigation. Action was proposed parti- 
cularly against Great Britain because of the 
detention of mail by that country and other 
aggressions against trade which are regarded 
by Sweden as unwarranted. 

Sec. Lansing informed the Minister, it was 
learned, Feb 17, that he could not answer the 
note until the controversy with Germany over 
the Lusitania case was settled. 

Sec. Lansing announced, Feb 21, that Am- 
bassador Page had been instructed to make 
a demand on the British Foreign Office for a 
reply to this Government’s protest against 
seizure of American mails. 


Great Britain’s reply to an inquiry by the 
United States regarding the removal of $12,- 
000,000 in securities from Dutch steamers en 
route from Rotterdam to New York and 
touching at English ports, was transmitted to 
the State Department, Mar 28, by Ambassa- 
dor Page. In substance it said that such 
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securities as were of German ownership and 
were being sent to America to establish a 
credit here, were held on the ground that 
they were as much contraband as would be a 
shipment of an equivalent amount of specie. 
The British Government explained, however, 
that careful examination had been made of 
the seized securities; that only such of them 
as were dearly of German ownership had 
been detained and that the remainder already 
had been forwarded to the consignees in this 
country. The German-owned stock had been 
placed before the prize court for disposition. 

EVOLUTION 

The discovery of new vegetation at the 
extreme end of Alacran reef, forming the 
northeasternmost danger point on the Cam- 
peche Bank, in the Gulf of Mexico of Yuca- 
tan, was announced Mar 28 by Prof. Charles 
Frederick Millspaugh, of the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago. 

At the time of the charting of this reef by 
the British Admiralty in 1842, it was marked 
as devoid of vegetaton. Fifty-seven years 
later, dense colonies of the Tribulus ala era- 
nests, in the ligneous stems and branches of 
which the boobies build their nests, the Cakile 
alacranensis, differing from all others by its 
short silique bearing four-channelled lines in- 
stead of eight or more, and the Cenchrus 
tnsularis , represented by a few plants on 
Pajaros Island only, but all in full fruit, 
were found growing — and in no other spot 
on earth. 

The discovery on these islets of three spe- 
cies new to science, with the proof that they 
had evolved within the known and definite 
perod of fifty-seven years, was revolutionary 
of all that had hitherto been thought of the 
evolution of species through the ages. 

EXPLORATION 

See 

Amazon River 

Antarctica 

Borneo 

Duquksne expedition 
Turkestan 

EXPLOSIONS 

Belchers plant of the du Pont powder works 
at Carney's Point, N. J., exploded Jan 10. 
Forty-two men employed in the plant were 
reported missing. 

Positive evidence that a plot existed was 
said to have been found. Six men were be- 
lieved to have caused the explosions. One cf 
these men was killed, two were captured and 
three others were being sought. Secret Ser- 
vice men had been warned of the movements 
of the six men and were watching for them., 


Eighteen Mexican prisoners, ten of whom 
were burned to death, perished as the result 
of an explosion, followed by fire, that oc- 
curred, Mar 6, in the city jail at El Paso 
Tex. In order to avert the spread of disease 
the Mexicans were being bathed, in a disin- 
fection* bathroom, in a mixture of gasolene 
kerosene and vinegar. It is believed that one 


of the prisoners threw a lighted match into 
the bathroom which ignited the inflammable 
vapors. During the fire a Mexican outside 
the jail, incited by a false rumor that two 
hundred Mexicans had been thrown in jail 
and deliberately burned to death, boarded a 
street car near the Juarez race-track and 
shot to death Charles Phelps, the motorman. 


At least 14 men were killed and about 30 
injured, May 15, in an explosion at the Re- 
pauno plant of the du Pont Powder Company 
near Gibbstown, Pa. 

Property loss estimated at $25,000,000 was 
caused, July 3<t by a series of terrific explosions 
of ammunition awaiting shipment to the En- 
tente Allies and stored on Black Tom Island, 
a small strip of land jutting into New York 
Bay off Jersey City. The loss of life was 
problematical. 

Fire that started soon after the first great 
crash destroyed 13 of the huge warehouses 
of the National Storage Company on Black 
Tom Island, in which were stored merchan- 
dise valued at between $12,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000, including 40,000 tons of sugar, 

According to the evidence obtained by offi- 
cials of the railroad company, the fire started 
in a barge belonging to an independent tow- 
ing company which had been moored along- 
side the railroad company’s dock expressly 
against orders. 

Edmund L. MacfCenzie, president of the 
National Dock & Storage Warehouse Co., for 
whom a warrant was issued Aug 1, in con- 
nection with the explosion on Black Tom 
Island surrendered, and was held in $5000 
bail, which was furnished. Frank McManamy, 
who investigated the explosion for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reported Aug 3, 
that the fire was burning on Black Tom Island 
at least two hours before the blast occurred, 
but that he found no evidence that munitions 
were stored on the Island more than 48 hours, 
the maximum time allowed for transhipment 
at any port. 

President Wilson, Aug 4, requested Commis- 
sioner Edgar E. Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to go to New York to con- 
tinue the investigation with the object of 
fixing the responsibility and making a report 
designed to prevent the repetition of such ex- 
plosions near big cities. 

The Commission reported Aug 4 that on the 
facts before it, it was powerless to prohibit 
the railroads from using their public tracks 
for the delivery of explosives packed and 
shipped in accordance with law and Federal 
regulations. 

‘Prompt, public and open investigation” into 
the causes of the recent Black Tom Island 
explosion was asked of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a petition forwarded to 
Washington, Aug 17, by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, representing a majority of 
the large fire insurance companies of the 
United States. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad and the Na- 
tional Storage Company were censured in the 
verdict of the jury in Coroner Charles Hoffi- 
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man's court in Jersey City, which completed on 
Aug 23, its inquest into the death of Police- 
man John Doherty, who was killed by the 
explosion. The verdict stated: 

“The said explosion was caused by fire, and 
we censure the Lehigh Valley Railroad, the 
lessee, and the National Storage Company, as 
the lessor, for their grave lack of fire precau- 
tion when such dangerous commodities as 
dynamite, powder, and loaded shells are await- 
ing shipment in such close proximity to the 
dwelling places of millions of human beings.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, Sept 
6, refused to undertake a further investiga- 
tion into the causes of the explosion, with a 
view to drafting regulations designed to check 
future catastrophies. The request had been 
made by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

See also 

“Aztec” disaster 

Canada — Pro-German activities 

“E-2” (submarine) 

A ustria-Hungary 

A Rome despatch dated Feb 6 said that, 
according to the Bucharest correspondent of 
the Messaggero , the great Skoda works at 
Pilsen had been partly destroyed as the re- 
sult of an explosion. Three factory build- 
ings, including that set apart for manufacture 
of the ’ renowned 305-millimeter hydraulic 
guns, were blown into the air and 195 em- 
ployes perished in the ruins. 

Great Britain 

The explosion of a powder factory in Kent 
had caused the death or injury of 200 persons, 
its was announced officially Apr 4. 


Twenty-six women were killed and about 
thirty injured by an explosion in a munitions 
factory Dec 5 according to ani official annouce- 
ment 

Russia 

In an explosion at Bakaritza near Arch- 
angel, 341 persons were killed and 667 hurt, 
according to an official announcement of Nov 
21. 

The large number of victims was explained 
by the fact that the explosion occurred during 
the dinner hour, when the men were resting 
in huts wrecked by the explosion. 

Two British merchant ships were destroyed 
and of their crews 27 were killed and 25 in- 
jured. 

The steamships were destroyed by bombs 
placed in the cargoes of the ships at the piers 
of the Bush Terminal Company in New York 
City, it was charged at police headquarters at 
New York Dec 4 by the commercial agent of 
the Imperial Russian Embassy. According to 
the Russian representative, C. I. Nedzikhovsky, 
the bombs were planted to hide evidences of 
extensive thefts in this country from the car- 
goes. Samuel Gatter, a Brooklyn junk dealer, 
had been arrested in connection with the case 
on a federal charge of having stolen articles 
in his possession. The police alleged that 
Gatter had in his possession binoculars which 
had been identified as part of a $12,000 con- 


signment by a Rochester firm to the Russian 
Government. 

United States 

For a second time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refused, Oct 9, to make an in- 
vestigation into the explosion of munitions on 
Black Tom Island, New York, declaring that 
it lacked jurisdiction. 


The loading of dangerous explosives at 
Black Tom and other parts of New York har- 
bor would be prevented in the future, accord- 
ing to a statement, Oct 17, by Sec. of War 
Baker. As a result of an investigation or- 
dered after the explosion. Sec. Baker said, 
regulations would be put into effect permit- 
ting only “unfixed” ammunition of low de- 
structive power and in limited quantities to 
be loaded in the bay. The anchorage below 
the Statue of Liberty was to be abolished and 
new anchorage grounds were to be establish- 
ed in Raritan Bay, far enough from any set- 
tlement to prevent damage. 

EXPLOSIVES 

According to unverified newspaper report, 
July 18, Otto F. Reinhold, a chemist, head of 
the Nuflux Solder Company, of 77 Nye Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., believed he had invented 
an explosive more powerful and destructive 
than dynamite, lyddite or cordite which can be 
manufactured at much lower cost Mr. Rein- 
hold said that the base of the explosive was 
aluminum. 

— Production 

United States 

A preliminary statement of the general re- 
sults of the 1914 census of manufactures for 
the explosive industry was issued by Director 
Sam. L. Rogers, of the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce. It was prepared 
under the direction of William M. Stewart, 
chief statistician for manufactures. The fig- 
ures are subject to correction. Reports were 
received from in establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of explosives during 1914, 
the products of which were valued at $41,453,- 
339. .At the census of 1909 there were 86 
establishments, with products valued at $40,- 
13 9,66 j. The increase in the number of 
establishments is due largely to the fact that 
existing companies have built new plants at 
various points. 

The explosives manufactured for sale 
amounted to 482,003,100 pounds, valued at 
$39,656,310, as compared with 487,481,252 
pounds, valued at $37,983,868, in 1909. The 
quantity of the output thus decreased by 1.1 
per cent, while the value increased by 4.4 per 
cent. The decrease in output was due to the 
decreased production of nitroglycerine, which 
is used largely for torpedoing oil wells. While 
the production of gunpowder decreased by 
5,177,664 pounds in quantity and $758,972 in 
value, or by 40.2 per cent, and 43.7 per cent, 
respectively, the production of smokeless pow- 
der almost doubled, but the figures for it can- 
not be shown separately without disclo$inug 
the operations of individual establishments. 
The output of this product, therefore, is com- 
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bined with that Oi guncotton, or pyroxylin, 
and the total included in “other explosives/’ 
The production of smokeless powder, gun- 
cotton or pyroxylin, and “other explosives’’ in- 
creased from 9,155,223 pounds to 26,400,071 
pounds, or by 188.4 P er cent. This amount 
includes the production of establishments 
operated by the Federal government. The 
output of this class of explosives by com- 
mercial establishments increased from 7,464,- 
825 pounds, valued at $3,913,787, in 1909 to 
21,327,684 pounds, valued at $7,111,406 in 
1914, the quantity increasing by 185.7 P er 
cent, and the value by 81.7 per cent. 

Comparative statistics for quantity and 
value of products, in detail, are given for 
1909 and 1914 in the following statement: 


1914. 

Total, all products $4L453>339 

Total explosives— 

Potmds 482,003,100 

Value $39,656,310 

Dynamite — 

Potmds 223,000,073 

Value $20,560,501 

Permissible explosives — 

Pounds 18,113,601 

Value $1,604,072 

Nitroglycerine — 

Pounds 3,560,581 

Value $866,120 

Blasting powder — 

Pounds 208,316,125 

Value $8,536,756 

Gunpowder — 

Pounds 7,685,036 

V, alue y: $ 977,455 

•Other explosives — 

Pounds 21,327,6$ 4 

Value $7,111,406 

All other products $x, 797, 029 


1909- 

$40,139,661 

487,481,252 

$37,983,868 

X95,i55,85i 

$18,699,746 

9,607,448 

$863,209 

28,913,253 

$3,162,434 


233 , 477,175 

$9,608,265 


12,862,700 

$1,736,437 

7,464,825 

$3,913,787 

$ 2 , 155,793 


•Include smokeless powder and guncotton or 
pyroxyline sold as such. 


— Shipment of. 

. New regulations regarding the transporta- 
tion of explosives, adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be found in the 
New York Journal of Commerce for Nov 8. 

As a consequence of the Black Tom ex- 
plosion of July 30, Jersey City passed an 
ordinance forbidding the shipment of explo- 
sives of any kind thru its limits. 

As this measure t made it an impossibility 
for the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Pennsylvania and the 
Lackawanna to reach their wharves at Black 
Tom and Communipaw they immediately ap- 
plied Jo the United District Court for an in- 
junction to restrain the operation of the 
ordinance. 

Argument on the ordinance deferred the 
decision until early in December, when the in- 
junction was made permanent. However, the 
court award imposed upon the roads an order 
to minimize the danger to Jersey City by 
shipping its dangerous explosives elsewhere. 
This order, passed to the roads Dec 7, and be- 
came effective Dec 14. Through this order the 
port of New York, which had been handling 
the bulk of the ammunition trade of the coun- 
try, would loose all but a small fraction of 
such shipments. It would bring the shipments 
down from 1000 carloads a month to a figure 
slightly above 100 carloads. The principal 
munitions manufacturers were obliged to 


divert their traffic to Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston and to Canada. 

The New York Harbor Line Board Dec 15, 
made public a set of new regulations for 
the lighterage of explosives in New York har- 
bor approved by Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War. They provided for four anchorages 
in the port of New York, one on the shoal 
ground to the eastward of Riker’s Island in 
the East River, another on the New Jersey 
flats to the south of Black Tom, one in 
Gravesend Bay, and the other in Raritan Bay, 
south of Old Orchard Shoals. 

EXPRESS COMPANIES 
Two Aug decisions by the Appellate Term 
of the Supreme Court of New York State 
similarly fixed the liability of shippers and 
express companies for the loss of baggage. 
One of the appeals was in the suit of Belle 
Lichterman against the Adams Express Com- 
pany. The plaintiff’s trunk was not delivered 
for more than two months. An action was 
• begun in the Municipal Court for damages and 
a verdict for $228 was found for the plaintiff. 
The Appellate Term set the verdict aside and 
fixed the damages at $50, the amount the com- 
pany itself had stipulated as the maximum of 
its . liability in cases where the value of the 
article shipped was not declared. 

In the other case, that of William H. Gran- 
bery against the American Express Company, 
the plaintiff delivered a trunk and a package 
to the defendant. The trunk was delivered but 
the package was lost. Suit was begun in the 
Municipal, Court and the plaintiff got a judg- 
ment for $360.65. The Appellate Term set 
this aside and reduced the verdict to $50, 

EXTINGUISHERS 

See 

Fire foam 

FACTORY PRODUCTS 
See 

Manufactures 

FAGUET, Auguste Emile 
Emile Faguet, a well-known French critic 
and man of letters, died June 7 at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

FAILURES 

See 

Bankruptcy 

“FALMOUTH,” Destruction of the 

See 

European war — Naval operations, Nov 19 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORA- 
TION 

A merger of two of the oldest companies 
producing feature photoplays was made in 
New York City, June 28, when the Famous 
Players Film Company and the Jesse L. Lasky 
Feature Play Company became the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. The new com- 
pany was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$12,500,000. 

The officers of the new corporation yyere: 
Adolph Zukor, president; Jesse L. Lasky, vice- 
president: Samuel Goldfish, chairman of the board of 
directors; Arthur S. Friend, treasurer, and Elek J. 
Ludvigh, secretary. The board of directors was made 
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up of the officers and Cecil B. De Mille, William C. 
Demorest, Daniel Frohman, Albert A. Kaufman, 
Frederick G. Lee, and Emil Shauer. With the ex- 
ception of Messrs. Lee and Demorest all of the 
directors were connected with the companies before 
their amalgamation. 

FANCHER, “Mollie” [Mary J.] 

Miss Fancher, the psychic invalid of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. G. whose reputation for cheerful- 
ness under affliction had become national, and 
whose powers of second-sight interested scien- 
tists several years ago, celebrated the golden 
jubilee or fiftieth anniversary of her confine- 
ment to a sick room on Feb 3. Eight days 
later, on Feb 11, she died from heart disease 
following an attack of grip, in her 69th year. 

“FANTASSIN Destruction of the 
It was announced, June 7, that the French 
destroyer Fantassin had been sunk in a colli- 
sion. Her crew was rescued. The Fantassin 
was built in 1909. She was 213 feet long 
and 21 feet of beam, and displaced 446 tons. 
She was armed with six g-pounders and three 
torpedo tubes. 

FARM LOAN BOARD 
See 

Rural credits — United States 

FARMS 
See also 
Rural credits 
— Rural organization 

How the Department of Agriculture pro- 
motes organization in rural life is told in 
the 1915 year book of the department [Y. B. 
Separate 675] by C. W. Thompson, specialist 
in rural organization, Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization. The work includes the 
organization of the individual farm, of boys' 
and girls' clubs and of farmers as well as 
organizations for the establishment and de- 
velopment of industries, the control of animal 
diseases, the improvement of public roads, 
marketing facilities, and credit, the develop- 
ment of mutual insurance and telephone com- 
panies and encouragement of social activities. 
In every case the organization is undertaken 
for some specific purpose, and not for the 
sake of organization. 


FARMS AND FARMING 
See 

Domestic animals 
Rural credits 


United States 

The Congressional Record of Jan 26 gives 
the following table which shows for every 
state in the Union, the number of tenant 
farms, the number of mortgaged farms, and 
the number of farms free from mortgage. The 
percentage of the total farms in each state 


Arizona 

Arkansas 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D. of Columbia. . 




Nq. of 

Ten- 


No. of 

farms 

ants’ 

No. of 

farms 

free of 

% 

tenants. 

mortaged. mortgage, of tl. 

158,326 

27,457 

74,504 

60.2 

86 1 

GO43 

7,038 

9-3 

107,266 

22,374 

82,321 

50.0 

18,148 

26,749 

39,368 

20.6 

8,390 

9,636 

26,822 

18.2 

2,632 

9,958 

1 3,080 

9.8 

4,535 

2*264 

3,817 

41.9 

84 

21 

93 

38.7 


Florida 13,342 5,160 29,614 26.7 

Georgia 190,980 18,257 78,004 65.6 

4™ 10 . 3»*88 9,010 17,933 10.3 

P 11 *? 01 * 5 104,379 55,792 86,713 4L4 

Indiana 64,687 56,914 89,847 30.0 

Iowa 82,115 68,045 63,234 37.8 

Kansas 65,398 49,249 60,582 36.8 

Kentucky 87,860 33,039 1 35,505 33-9 

Louisiana 66,607 9,834 42,011 55.3 

^I am< r * 2,563 14,948 41,309 4.3 

Maryland 14,416 12,127 21,084 29.5 

Massachusetts . . 2,979 13,014 18,768 8.1 

Minnesota 32,811 56,145 65,038 21.0 

Michigan 32,689 82,631 88,705 15.8 

Mississippi 181,491 29,693 60,543 66.1 

Missouri 82,958 88,486 102,514 29.9 

Montana 2,344 4,820 18,014 8.9 

Nebraska 49>44i 30,839 47,435 38.3 

Nevada 333 361 1,805 12.4 

New Hampshire. 1,879 6,234 18,119 6.9 

New Jersey 8,294 n,793 11,983 24.8 

New Mexico ... 1,957 L775 31,382 5.5 

New York 44,872 72,311 93,118 20.8 

North Carolina.. 107,287 26,642 117,028 42.3 

North Dakota... 10,664 31,727 30,651 14.3 

Ohio 77 ,i88 54,997 135,616 28.4 

Oklahoma 104,137 36,036 46,889 54.8 

Oregon 6,859 12,632 24,855 15.1 

Pennsylvania ... 51,105 50,699 112,156 23.3 

Rhode Island 954 1,180 2,811 18.0 

South Carolina.. 111,221 15,020 47,535 63.0 

South Dakota ... 19,231 21,691 35,101 24.8 

Tennessee 101,061 24,006 118,285 41** 

Texas 219,575 64,008 128,082 52.6 

Utah 1,720 4,492 15,331 7.9 

. Vermont 4,008 13,140 14,851 12.3 

Virginia 48,729 21,182 111,474 26.5 

Washington 7,726 16,026 30,979 13. 7 

West Virginia... 19,835 9,525 66,093 20.5 

Wisconsin ...... 24,654 77, 129 72,941 13.9 

Wyoming 897 1,923 7,815 8.2 


The Nation. .2,354,676 1,312,034 2,588,596 37.0 

See also 

Domestic animals 
Rural credits 

FARRAR, Geraldine 

On Feb 8, Miss Farrar, the well-known 
opera singer, was married to Mr. Lou-Telle- 
gen, the actor. 

“FAUVETTE,” Destruction of the 

It was officially announced at the British 
Admiralty, Mar 12, that the mercantile fleet 
auxiliary Fauvette, of 2644 tons gross, had 
been sunk as the result of striking a mine off 
the east coast of England. Fourteen of the 
crew were lost. She was formerly in the 
service of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd., of London. She was built at 
Middlesborough in 1912, and was 315 feet 
long and 43 feet beam and 18 feet deep. 

FAY, Robert, case 

Lieutenant Robert Fay, convicted leader of 
* the consipracy in New York to blow up muni- 
tions ships of the Allies with William Knob- 
lock, under sentence for using the mails to 
defraud, escaped from the Federal prison at 
Atlanta, Ga., Aug 29. Fay and Knoblock had 
become close friends while working in the 
power house of the prison. They forged 
passes in the name of the prison warden, and 
told the guard they had been sent outside to 
repair some wires. Knoblock was recaptured. 
Sept 29, in New York City. 

The United States Supreme Court, Feb 21, 
dismissed the appeal of Paul Daesche from 
the decision of the New Jersey Federal courts 
holding him subject to removal to New York 
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to answer an indictment for alleged conspir- 
acy to destroy vessels at sea. Daesche was 
brought before Judge Augustus N. Hand in 
the United States District Court, New York 
City, Mar 13, on a charge of conspiring 
to commit murder and assault on the high 
seas and to blow up ships bearing munitions 
to the Allies. He entered a temporary plea 
of not guilty, and was released on $25,000 
bond. Max Breitung and Dr. Herbert Kienzle, 
also indicted on the same charge, asked for 
separate trials, Mar 22. Judge Julius M. 
Mayer, Mar 29, ruled that Brockhorst, Kien- 
zle and Breitung should be tried separately 
from Fay and Scholz. 


Judge Mayer denied, Apr 11, in the Federal 
District Court, New York, the motion made 
by Paul Daeche for a trial, on the charge of 
conspiring to blow up munition ships of the 
Allies, separate from that of his alleged accom- 
plices, Lieut Robert Fay and Walter Scholz. 

Lieut. Robert Fay, Paul Daeche, and Walter 
Scholz were tried in New York City, Apr 25. 
Paul Siebs, who came from Germany on Feb 
20, 1915, for the purpose of buying copper in 
the hope of getting it into Germany, told how 
he was commissioned to obtain first chloride 
of potash and later “tnt” for Fay and his 
friends. He said he did not know for what 
purpose the potash and trinitrotoluol were 
wanted. 

Carl L. Wettig, who sold Fay explosives for 
making bombs, said that Scholz told him that 
Max Breitung kept the plotters informed as 
to the movements of ships leaving New York 
Harbor. 

1 The jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
May, 5, against all of the defendants. 
The jury deliberated on the case for five 
hours, and in reaching a verdict asked for 
clemency in behalf of Daeche, who, according 
to his own statements and those of Fay and 
Scholz, was an employee of Fay and knew 
little of the details of the “fire bomb” plots. 
Fay was sentenced, May 9, to serve eight years 
in the Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta. Ga., 
Scholz to serve four years, and Daeche to 
serve two. 

All three men secured a stay, pending an 
appeal to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Scholz and Fay, however, renounced 
their appeals and began serving their sentences. 
It was announced, May 12, that the trials of. 
Max Breitung, Dr. Herbert Kienzle and Engle- 
bert Bronkhorst, would not take place until 
the fall. 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN BUREAU 

See 

Rural credits 

FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 

See 

Public utilities — Federal ownership 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

See 

Banks and banking — Federal Reserve 
Board 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Declaring itself to have been hampered in 
the way of appropriations, the Federal Trade 
Commission, Jan 4, made its first annual re- 
port to Congress. The report was but a few 
hundred words in length and gave but a 
superficial review of its activities since its 
organization in the spring of 1915. Appended 
to it was a print of the text of the Clayton 
act and of the rules of procedure adopted by 
the commission, which were given publicity 
some time before. 


Forty rulings involving the interpretation 
and construction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act and certain sections of the Clay- 
ton law were made public by the commission 
Feb 5. The rulings are the first made.' One 
of importance is that “the fact that a party 
complaining to the commission who has no 
direct interest and acts without specific 
authority from the parties alleged to be in- 
jured will not prevent the commission from 
taking action if the matter presented is one 
properly within its jurisdiction. There are 
several rulings to the effect that neither the 
Federal Trade Commission act nor the Clay- 
ton ^ act prohibits manufacturers from estab- 
lishing exclusive agencies or assigning exclu- 
sive territory. 


It became known, June 7, that after July 1 
E. N. Hurley would supersede Joseph E. 
Davies as chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

See also 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 
Rublee, George 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

See 

Banks and Banking-Federal Reserve 
Board 


FEDERAL SHIPPING BOARD 

See 

Ships and shipping— -Federal Shipping 
Board 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILAN- 
THROPIES 


The organization of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies was announced in New 
York City July 27. The federation’s fund was 
started with a contribution of $25,000 by Al- 
fred M. Heinsheimer. 

Felix M. Warburg was elected president of 
the federation and Harry Sachs treasurer. A 
committee on by-laws was named, consisting 
of Paul Herzog, Benjamin Feiner, and Emu 
Goldmark. 

The societies which joined the federation 
were: 


Monteftore Home and Hospital for Chronic Dis- 
eases, Mount Sinai Hospital, United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes, Crippled Children's East Side Free School, 
Dispensary and Hospital! for Deformities and Joint 
Diseases, Educational Alliance, Emanuel Sisterhood 
for personal Service, Free Synagogue Social Service 
Department, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
Hebrew Technicai Institute, Hebrew Technical School 
tor Girls, Home fot Hebrew Infants, Jewish Protec- 
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tory and Aid Society, Joint Committee on Tubercu- 
losis, Lebanon Hospital Association, Sanitarium for 
Hebrew Children, Widowed Mothers* Fund Associa- 
tion, Young Men*s Hebrew Association, and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association. 

FELS, Mrs. Joseph 
See 

Single tax 


FELT MANUFACTURES 


The manufacture of felt goods in the United 
States increased 15.5 per cent in the value of 
the products, according to a preliminary census 
report issued Oct 17 by the Census Bureau, 
between 1909 and 1914. The number of estab- 
lishments increased by 23.3 per cent, and the 
capital invested increased by 59.4 per cent. 

The preliminary census report is as follows, 
the values alone being given in thousands of 
dollars : 


Number of establishments 
Persons engaged in man- 
ufacture 

Proprietors and firm 

members 

Salaried employees 

Wage - earners (average 

number) 

Primary horsepower 

Capital 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Materials 

Value of Products. 

Value added by manufac- 
ture (value of products 
less cost of materials) . 


Census, 

Per ct. of 
Increase, 

1914. 

1909 

1909.14. 

53 

43 

233 

4,553 

3,856 

18.1 

r r 

19 

. . . 

507 

293 

73.0 

4,035 

3,544 

139 

14,050 

1 1 , 40 ? 

23.2 

$20,284 

$12,724 

59.4 

3 ,i 73 

2,326 

36.4 

1,084 

614 

76.5 

2,089 

1,711 

22.0 

8,308 

6,967 

19.2 

13,692 

1 1,852 

15-5 

5,384 

4,885 

1 0.2 


FERGUSON, Bp. Samuel David 
The Right Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, Bishop 
of Liberia and West Africa, and the first 
negro member of the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
died at his home in Monrovia, in Liberia, Aug 
3, aged 74 years. 


FERNALD, Bert M. 

The nomination of former Governor Bert 
M. . Fernald as Republican candidate from 
Maine for United States Senator to succeed 
the late Edwin C. Burleigh was assured July 
27, when unofficial returns of the special pri- 
mary were practically all in. With 18 towns 
and plantations missing, total votes in which 
would be less than 100, Mr. Fernald had a 
plurality of 532 over Congressman Frank E. 
Guernsey. 


FERNALD, Merritt Caldwell 
Dr. Merritt C. Fernald, former president of 
the University of Maine, died Jan 8, aged 77 
years. 

FERRIS BILL 

See 

Water power 


FERTILIZER 

A gloomy view of prospects for fertilizing 
the 1916 crops was presented in a statement 
issued Jan 2 by Sec. Houston of the Dept, of 
Agriculture. 

He stated that relief measures undertaken 
by the department since the European war 


disrupted the American phosphate industry 
and cut off potash imports from Germany 
would be of little help. Nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers alone would be available in the quan- 
tities needed. 

There are four sources of supply in this 
country, but none immediately available. 
These are the kelp of the Pacific Coast, 
alunite deposits in Utah, feldspathic rock in 
the East and the mud of Searles Lake, Cal. 

Manufacture from feldspar had been found 
to be feasible, but the cost was high. De- 
velopment of Searles Lake deposits presented 
technical difficulties, and title to the property 
was involved. Manufacturers were experiment- 
ing with alunite. Kelp was offered as the 
best material. Three large concerns had be- 
gun manufacture from kelp, and government 
experts were to be sent to the Pacific Coast 
to aid in the experimental work. 

Production would be slow for a long time, 
the Sep. pointed out, and demand for potash in 
other industries was so great that none manu- 
factured in the United States would be avail- 
able soon for agricultural purposes. 

See 

Garbage — As fertilizer 

— Production 

United States 

A summary of the general results of the 
1914 census of manufactures with respect to 
the fertilizer industry says that reports were 
received from 1124 fertilizer establishments in. 
1914, the total products of which for the year 
were valued at $168,388,405. The value of all 
products in 1914 was thus $56,516,924, or 50.5 
per cent, more than in 1909; and the output 
of fertilizers in 1914 exceeded that in 1909 
by 2, 79^*725 tons, or 49.8 per cent., in quantity, 
and by $52,725,815, or 52.7 per cent, in value. 

FETERITA 

A non-saccharine sorghum. 

FEUDS 

See 

Allen clan 
FILIPESCU, Nicola 

Senator Nicola Filipescu, leader of the Con- 
servative Party in Rumania, died Oct 13. He 
had ardently supported the Entente Pow- 
ers ever since the outbreak of the war. M. 
Filipescu was at one time Minister of War 
and also served as Minister at London. Soon 
after the war began he let it be known that 
he favored strongly Rumania’s joining the 
Allies. In May, 1915, he predicted that Ru- 
mania and Italy would soon take the step, 
and in November, when Serbia was being 
conquered, M. Filipescu said publicly that 
Rumania would permit a Russian army to 
cross her territory to aid Serbia. In Feb, 
1916, he was sent on a mission to Petrograd 
regarding Rumania’s entry into the war. 

FINANCE 

See 

European war — United States, Rela- 
tions with— -Loans 

Gold— International movements 

Loans 
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Also subhead Finance under names of 
countries . 

— Foreign exchange 

Another break in the price of exchange on 
Germany carried marks to a new low record 
figure in New York City, Mar 13. The break 
was brought about by a heavy selling by 
houses with German affiliations, which imme- 
diately turned their proceeds into guilders. 
Marks closed at the low of the day and at 
the very lowest figure at which they had ever 
sold. Sight drafts on Berlin were quoted at 
72, with cables at 7254. This compares with 
a previous low of 72% for the former and 
7 2 -Hj for the latter. The previous close was 
72^ for sight drafts and 72 7/16 for cables. 


Franc exchange closed in New York, Apr 
13, at the lowest point at which it had ever 
sold, according to foreign exchange experts. 
The final rates were 6.07^ for checks and 
6.06^ for cables. These compare with a pre- 
vious close of 6.05^4 and 6.05. 

FINE ARTS 

See also 

Mazarin tapestry 
Morgan, J. P. 

Paintings 
Rodin, Auguste 
Sculpture 
Tapestries 

— Chabrieres-Arles collection 

That the famous Chabrieres-Arles collec- 
tion of renaissance furniture and objects of 
art had been purchased by Duyeen Bros, was 
made known, May 1. The price was assumed 
to be in excess of $1,000,000. The collection, 
which comprises some 250 pieces, is particu- 
larly celebrated for the French and Italian re- 
naissance pieces of furniture, made during the 
sixteenth century, and which are considered 
unmatchable now anywhere. There are a few 
pictures in the collection of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; also a collection of arms, 
including a group of wonderfully engraved 
swords; a number of watches and clocks, 
many of them from the Spitzer collection; 
some small bronzes, Italian and Hispano-Mor- 
esque faience, reliquaries, ivories and med- 
als. The Duveen brothers acquired all the 
collection with the exception of a small bronze 
equestrian, “Cavalier with a Cap,” of great 
rarity, which the family presented to the 
Louvre. 

— Morgan collections 

The time limit within which the art posses- 
sions of the late J. P. Morgan might be dis- 
posed of without taxation expired Mar 31, 
1915. A two-year exemption had been allowed 
by special enactment in the hope that all or 
part of the collection would be given to the 
State or to a municipal corporation as speci- 
fied by the legislative enactment — or, in other 
words, to the Metropolitan Art Museum. 

J. P, Morgan, Apr 13, sold to Duveen 
Brothers three great collections gathered by 
his father, the late J. Pierpont Morgan, the 
first of Renaissance bronzes, the second of 
Limoges enamels, and the third of majolica 


ware, for a total price said to be between 
$3,500,000 and $4,000,000. They were in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where they had 
been on exhibition for the past three years. 
There were 500 examples in all, of which 150 
were bronzes, 200 enamels and the balance 
majolica. The collections of enamels and 
majolicas were regarded as the finest in the 
world. 

FINNEY, Frederick Norton 

Frederick N. Finney, of Milwaukee, farmer 
president of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, died Mar 18, aged 85 years. 

FIRE APPARATUS 

Information derived by the Fireman's 
Herald from the fire chiefs of 670 cities hav- 
ing a population of 7000 and over presents 
the following data covering the matter, of 
fire apparatus then in service and additions 
proposed for 1916. 

Of apparatus then in service the tabulation 
showed 9295 pieces of all sorts in direct 
service or reserve, of which 5689 were horse- 
drawn equipment and 3426 automobiles. Of 
horse-drawn vehicles there were 1758 steam 
fire engines, many of these, however, out of 
date and use. Combination wagons and hose- 
carriages numbered 2163; aerial trucks and 
water towers totaled 945, and there were over 
1000 other horse-drawn pieces of all classes, 
antiquated or new. 

Of motor apparatus the combination chemi- 
cal and hose car lead with a total in use of 
1012, while these were registered 385 triple- 
combination pump, chemical engines, 290 
straight automobile pumping engines, 313 
ladder trucks and water towers, 573 tractorized 
pieces, and upwards of 853 other fire autos 
including chiefs 1 cars and vehicles in use 
by fire-department officials. 

The outlook for purchases in 1916 predicts 
the almost total elimination of horse-drawn 
apparatus as the census of possible purchases 
shows 808 automobiles to only seven horse- 
drawn vehicles. Other additions listed to be 
made in 1915 included 243 chemical and hose 
cars, 87 pumping engines, 76 triple-combina- 
tions, 31 hose cars, 14 chemicak engines, 112 
aerial trucks and water towers, 140 tractors, 
and 105 of all other automobile apparatus. 

FIRE FOAM 

According to an unverified newspaper report, 
a successful experiment, made at the Standard 
Oil Company's Bayonne plant, Apr 12, demon- 
strated that a new fluid called “fire foam" bv 
means of a simple system of piping into each 
tank would quickly put out oil tank fires. The 
composition of “fire foam" was not made pub- 
lic. 

FIRE INSURANCE 

Canada 

The following table from the report of 
G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance 
of the Dominion of Canada, shows the results 
of fire insurance operations in the Dominion 
during the year 1915. The net premiums ag- 
gregated $26,530,293 for the year, and the 
losses incurred were $13,667,458: 
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13, at a loss of $500,000 ; B. E. Lilly Dry Goods 
Store, Muscatine, la., Jan 15, at a loss of 
$200,000; Kuhles & Stock Co. factory at St. 
Paul, Minn, Jan 16, at a loss of $250,000; 
Doig, Rankin & Robertson's department store, 
Brandon, Man., Jan 17, at a loss of $300,- 
000 ; Chicopee High School, Springfield, Mass., 
Jan 1 7, at a loss of $200,000; Payne Whit- 
ney's stables, Manhasset, L. I., Jan 18, loss 
$200,000; George Rasmussen Co., wholesale 
grocers, Chicago, 111., Jan 19, at a loss of 
$200,000, the business district of St. Paul, 
Minn., Jan 16, at a loss of $200,000 ; The Mar- 
shall House, York Harbor, Me., Jan 25, at 
a loss of $200,000; Odd Fellow's Temple, Al- 
bany, N. Y., Jan 27, loss $250,000; the drug 
store of E. C. Kinsel, Detroit, Mich., Jan 28, 
at a loss of $200,000 ; the wholesale liquor store 
of Glasner & Barzan, Kansas City, Mo., Jan 
28, at a loss of $200,000; the business section 
of Drumright, Okla., Jan 29, at a loss of 
$200,000. 

February 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of Feb, as com- 
piled from the records of The Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, aggre- 
gated $24,770,770, as compared with $13,081,- 
250 in Feb, 1915, and $21,744,200 charged 
against the same month of 1914* The losses 
for the first two months of 1916 were $46,- 
194,120, as against $33,141,850 for the same 
two months in 1915. 

There were during Feb some 280 fires which 
in each instance caused an estimated property 
damage of $10,000 or over. 


The large fires of Feb, besides the burning 
of the Parliament buildings (see under Canada 
Parliament buildings fire) included the fol- 
lowing : The Overbrook Hotel at Atlantic 
City, N. J., destroyed Feb 4, 6 lives lost, 
damaged estimated at $150,000; the building 
of the Model Incubator and Brooder Co. and 
Buffalo Ice Cream Cabinet Co., at Buffalo, N. 
Y., destroyed Feb 7; estimated loss $200,000; 
Moose Hall, containing Cornell University 
chemical laboratories at Ithaca, N. Y., Feb 13, 
loss $300,000; the home of the American Club, 
Toronto, Ont., Feb 16, loss $300,000; the busi- 
ness district of Fall River, Mass., Feb 16, 
loss est. $1,500,000; two munition ships and 
eleven barges burned at a pier in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Feb 16, loss est. $2,000,000; the church 
at Beauport, near Quebec, Can,, Feb 21, loss 
est. $500,000; the International Mill & Lum- 
ber Co.'s plant at Bay City, Mich., Feb 22, 
at a loss of $250,000; the business district r* f 
Passaic. N. J., Feb 24, at an estimated loss 
of $200,000; and a warehouse fire at Pittsburg, 
Pa., Feb 24, at a loss of $500,000. 

March 

The large fires of Mar included the fol- 
lowing: The Bonaventure station of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad at Montreal, Que., de- 
stroyed Mar 1, estimated loss $300,000; the 
engineering building of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College at East Lansing, Mich., Mar 
5 , loss $200,000; the plant of the Niagara 
Electric Chemical Co., at Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., Mar 7, at a loss of $200,000; the plant 
of Varyan Rosin and Turpentine Co., at 
Brunswick, Ga., Mar 8, at a loss of $750,000; 
the fertilizer plant of the International Agri- 
cultural Corporation, at Buffalo, N. Y., Mar 
12, at an estimated loss of $550,000; the Brit- 
ish steamer Matatua in the port of St. John, 
N. B., Mar 12, estimated damage to cargo, 
$600,000; the Tri-Mountain stamp mill of 
Copper Range Consolidated Mining Co., at 
Calumet, Mich., Mar 13, at a loss of $200,000; 
large quantities of Red Cross supplies and 
pier at Halifax, N. S., Mar 14, loss estimated 
at $200,000; the plant of the St. Louis Plate 
Glass Co. at Valley Park, St. Louis, Mo., Mar 
15, at an estimated loss of $500,000; the Ter- 
minal and Riverview Hotels at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., Mar 15, at a $200,000 loss; the 
Durham Duplex Razor Co., at Jersey City, 
N. J., Mar 19, at a loss of $300,000; the In- 
terstate Compress Co.*s plant and 7000 bales 
of cotton at Hobart, Okla., destroyed Mar 
2i, at a loss of $461,000; two-thirds of 
the city of Paris, Tex., was burned Mar 21. 
The property loss was estimated at from 
$10,000,000 to $14,000,000, and eight thousand 
persons were left homeless; damage esti- 
mated at more than $1,000,000 was done in 
the oil fields near Drumright, Okla,, Mar 21, 
when a fire, starting in a pile of refuse, 
spread to the wells, twelve of which took 
fire; about 35 blocks in the residence section 
of Nashville, Tenn., were burned, Mar 22, 
with a $1,500,000 loss. The East Nashville 
sub-post office, several churches and the War- 
ner public school were among the buildings 
destroyed; flames destroyed the Dyer Bank 
building at Augusta, Ga., Mar 22, and swept 
Broad street, where the city's principal busi- 
ness houses were located. Ten blocks were 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000. Fire destroyed a store- 
house and several adjacent buildings and five 
cars of the New Haven road at New Haven, 
Ct., Mar 26, causing a loss estimated at $224,- 
000; six persons were burned to death in the 
destruction by fire of the San Antonio Coun- 
try Club, at San Antonio, Tex., Mar 26; cot- 
ton valued at over $500,000 was burned, Mar 
26, in the yards of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, at Houston, Tex., when 
shops, sheds and freight cars were destroyed; 
part of the cargo of the British steamer City 
of Naples, at her wharf in Boston, was dam- 
aged, Mar 27, by fire which broke out in the 
hold from an undetermined cause. The loss 
was estimated at $200,000. 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during Mar, 1916, as compiled from 
the records of The Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, showed the unusually 
large total of $38,680,250, which was more than 
double the record for the same month in 1915, 
when the figures were $18,786,400, The south 
and southwest were largely responsible for the 
unusual increase in the figures, the three con- 
flagrations, Paris, Tex., Augusta, Ga., and 
Nashville, Tenn., alone contributing $13,500,- 
000 of the total. The losses for the first 
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quarter of 1916 reached a total of $84,874,370, 
as compared with $51,928,250 in 1915, and $70,- 
461,650 in 1914. There were during Mar, 
1916, some 278 fires, each causing an estimated 
property damage of $ro,ooo or over. 

April 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during Apr, as compiled from the 
records of The Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, aggregated $12,681,050. 
This compares very favorably with the Mar 
record, when the losses were $38,680,250, and 
was also a reduction from the figures of Apr, 
1915, which were $18,180,350. The losses for 
the first four months of 1916 were, however, 
still excessive, totaling $97,555,420, as com- 
pared with $70,108,600 in 19x5 and $88,162,450 
in 1914. There were some 191 fires during 
Apr, 1916, each causing a loss of $10,000 or 
over. 


The large fires of Apr included the follow- 
ing: a paper warehouse on Beekman St., New 
York, destroyed Apr 3, estimated loss $200,- 
000; a pier and two barges at Bayonne, N. J., 
destroyed Apr 7, estimated loss $275,000; a 
paper warehouse on Water St, New York, 
burned, Apr 8, at an estimated loss of $200,- 
000; the Gress Manufacturing Co/s milling 
plant at Jacksonville, Fla., destroyed, Apr 14, 
estimated loss $200,000; the C. A. Gambrill 
Manufacturing Co./s grain elevator at Ellicott 
City, Md., burned Apr 19, at an estimated loss 
of $200,000; a dormitory of the University of 
Iowa, and part of the business district at 
Iowa City, destroyed Apr 21, loss $350,000; 
the transfer station of the Central New Eng- 
land yards at Middletown, N. Y., destroyed 
Apr 26, estimated loss $250,000; the Sheffield 
By-Products Co/s plant at Hobart, N. Y., 
burned Apr 26, estimated loss $250,000; and 
the plant of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., at Medicine Hat, Alberta, burned 
Apr 29, at a loss of $500,000. 

A hired incendiary started the fire which 
burned a large part of Salem causing a loss 
of $13,000,000 in June, 1914, according to de- 
velopments in connection with the Grand 
Jura's investigation of a so-called arson trust 
in Boston, Apr 14. 

May 

^ The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of May as compiled 
from the records of The Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin reached a to- 
tal of. $15,973,500, as compared with $11,388,450 
for the same month in 1915. The fires were 
widely distributed throughout the country, 
large losses being on the Pacific Coast, The 
fire waste of the country for the first five 
months of 1916 showed a total destruction of 
property to the value of $113,528,920, or over 
$32,000,000 more than the record for the same 
months of 19x5, when the total was $81,497,- 
050, and nearly $10^000,000 more than the bad 
fire loss year, X914, when the record was 
$103,670,250 for the first five months. There 
were during May some 215 fires, each causing 
an estimated property damage of $10,000 or 
over. , * ' 


The large fires of May included the follow- 
ing: buildings in the business section of Ral- 
eigh, N. C., May 2, estimated loss, $200,000; 
plant of the Montana Sash and Door Co., 
Billings, Mont., May 8, loss $200,000; Alger- 
Smith Lumber Co. plant, Duluth, Minn., May 
8, loss $600,000; buildings in the business dis- 
trict, Aberdeen, S. D., May 10, loss $350,000; 
buildings in the business district, Ellendale, 
N. D., May 10, loss $200,000; plant of the 
Laurel River Lumber Co., Jenningstown, W. 
Va., May xx, loss $125,000; the Thompson 
Hotel at Kane, Pa., May 14, loss $200,000; 
plant of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Gibbstown, N. J., May 15, loss $250,- 
000; a 30,000-barrel tank of gasolene at the 
plant of the Union Petroleum Co., Westwego, 
La., May 17, estimated loss, $500,000 ; the 
Grangers' Union Department Store, Hollis- 
ter, Cal., May 17, loss $200,000; the building 
of the Universal Film Co., Detroit, Mich., 
May 18, estimated loss, $200,000; the fertilizer 
plant of Thomas F. White, at Barren Island, 
N. Y., May 19, loss $300,000; the plant of the 
Louisville Cooperage Co., at Louisville, Ky., 
May 20, loss $200,000; the Tungsten Mining 
plant of the American Equipment Co., at Long 
Hill, Ct., May 21, loss $250,000; a business 
block in Philadelphia, Pa., May 22, loss $200,- 
000; the plants of the New England Fish Co., 
and the Alberta-Pacific Grain Elevators at 
Vancouver, B. C., May 29, estimated loss, 
$600,000. 

June 

The large fires of June included the fol- 
lowing: A pier and 5000 tons of freight, 
at San Francisco, Cal, June 4; estimated loss, 
$750,000; Lippincott’s department store, Wil- 
mington, Del., June 5, loss $400,000; part of 
the business district, Milwaukee, Wis., June 6, 
loss $300,000; building of the Carter Ink Co., 
Chicago, 111., June 11, loss $200,000; the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Elevator No. 3, Baltimore, 
Md., June 13, loss $200,000; tanks of the 
Gypsy Oil Co., Cleveland, O., June 14, loss 
$500,000; plant of the Liquid Carbonic Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 23, loss $300,000. 

June 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of June, as compiled 
from the records of The Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, reached a total of 
$12,247,500, as compared with $10,893,950 in 
June, 1915, and $29,348,000 in June, 1914, 
when the Salem conflagration accounted for 
$13,000,000 of that total. The losses for the 
first six months of 1916 were $125,776,420, 
compared with $92,391,000 in 1915 and $133,- 
018,250 in the first half of 1914. There were 
during June some 150 fires, each causing an 
estimated property damage of $10,000 or over. 

July 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of July, I9r6, as 
compiled from the records of The Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, reached 
an aggregate of $23,013,800, or nearly two and 
a half times the figures of July, 1915, which 
were $9,006,800. The losses were largely in- 
creased by the disaster of Black Tom Island in 
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New York harbor, which accounted for $11,- 
000,000 of the total. The July losses brought 
the total for the first seven months of the 
year up to $148,790,220, which compares very 
unfavorably with the record for the same 
months of 19x5, which was only $101,397,800, 
and was only slightly less than the total of 
the first seven months of 19x4, which was 
$150,558,050. During July, 1916, there were 
169 fires, each having an estimated property 
damage of $10,000 or over. 

The large fires of July included the follow- 
ing: a sawmill of the McNary Lumber Co. 
at McNary, La., July 5, loss $200,000; part of 
the business district of Pittsburgh, Pa., July 6, 
loss $200,000; the Standard Oil Co/s plant at 
Whiting, July 13, loss $250,000; the old 
state arsenal of the National Guard, New 
York City, July 14, loss $500,000; part of the 
business district of Austin,. Tex., July 23, loss 
$200,000; the Atlantic terminus of the Panama 
Canal, July 29, loss $200,000; the plant of the 
Thomas Miller Co., Jamesville, N. Y., July 
29, loss $250,000; the lumber yards of the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber Co., Chicago, 
July 31, loss $200,000. 

August 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of Aug, as com- 
piled from the records of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, aggregated $10,745,000, 
as compared with $10,067,100 charged against 
Aug, 19x5, and $11,765,650 in Aug, 19x4. The 
losses for the first eight months of 1916 
reached $159,535,220, or over forty-eight mil- 
lion dollars more than the record of the first 
eight months of 1915, and less than three 
million dollars short of the unusually bad 
record of I9i4 , s first eight months. There 
were two hundred and two fires during Aug, 
which in each instance caused an estimated 
property damage of $10,000 or over. 

The large fires of Aug included the follow- 
ing : the building of the Clawson Company and 
the Dr. Jayne Building, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug 
10, loss $200,000; the Cargill grain elevator at 
Green Bay, Wis., Aug 27, loss $345,000; two 
large buildings belonging to Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago., Aug 27, loss $200,000; warehouse be- 
longing to the Sperry Flour Co., in South 
Vallejo, Cal., Aug 29, loss $500,000; oil tanks 
at Port Arthur, Tex,, loss $300,000; a tannery 
at Merrill, Wis., loss $500,000. 

September 

The large fires of September included the 
following: The Pacific Coast Steamship Co/s 
liner Congress at the entrance to Coos Bay, 
Ore., Sept 14, loss $2,100,000; the plant 
of the Delaney Forge & Iron Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Sept 15, loss $200,000; a vacant 
building, Minneapolis, Minn, Sept 16, loss 
$300,000; property of the Central Lumber Co., 
Casey, 111 ., Sept 17, loss $200,000; the business 
district and more than half of the industrial 
section of Phoenix, N. Y., Sept 24, loss $684,- 
000; the plant of the Dover Manufacturing 
Co., Dover, O., Sept 26, loss $200,000; the 
St. Charles Plighway bridge, near St. Charles, 
Mo., Sept 26, loss estimated at between $175,- 
000 and $400,000. 
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September 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of September, as 
compiled from the records of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, aggregated $12,244,625. 

/This compares with $14,823,500 charged 
against Sept, 1915 and $14,383,050 in Sept, 
1914. The losses for the first nine months of 
1916 reached a total of $171,779,845, as against 
$126,288,400 for the same months of 1915. 

There were during September some 236 
fires which in each instance caused an esti- 
mated property loss of $10,000 or over. This 
compared with 202 such fires in August and 
169 in July. k 

October 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of October, as com- 
piled from the records of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, aggregated $17,701,375, or 
over three millions more than the same month 
in 1915, when the figures were $14,463,850. The 
losses for the first ten months of 1916 reached 
a total of $189,481,220, or nearly $49,000,000 
more than the same months of 1915, when the 
total was $140,754,250. The losses in Oct, 
1916, were well distributed, and there were 
no general conflagrations, but several valuable 
individual plants were destroyed. There were 
during Oct, 1916, some 232 fires, each causing 
an estimated property damage of $10,000 or 
over. 

The large fires of October included the 
following: the packing plant of Nelson Mor- 
ris & Co., South Omaha, Neb., Oct 2, esti- 
mated loss $750,000; the roller mills and 
downtown elevator of the New Richmond 
Roller Mills Co., New Richmond, Wis., Oct 2, 
loss $250,000; the boot and shoe factory of 
Narcisse Gagnon, Montreal, Que., Oct 2, loss 
$200,000; the lumber mills of the Hackley, 
Phelps, Bonnell Co., Phelps, Wis., Oct 4, esti- 
mated loss $300,000 ; part of the main building 
of the Christian Brothers College, at St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct 5, with the loss of 9 lives and 
an estimated damage of over $300,000 ; the 
tannery of Hans Rees Sons, at Asheville, 
N. C., Oct 6, estimated loss $300,000; the main 
hall of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., Oct 10, estimated loss $250,000; the 
J. C. Farr lumber yards at Hoboken, N. J., 
Oct 12, estimated loss $233,000; the plant of 
the Price Fireproofing Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Oct 14, estimated loss, $200,000; the 
plant of the Milwaukee Western Malt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct 15, loss $500,000; 
the office of the Oakes Manufacturing Co., 
Astoria, N. Y., Oct 17, with the loss of 9 lives 
and $375,000 damage; three hotels and two 
cottages at Watch Hill, R. I, Oct 19, esti- 
mated loss $200,000; the fertilizer plant of 
E, P. Thomas Sons & Co., Paulsboro, N. J., 
Oct 20, loss $200,000; the packing plant in the 
National stockyards at East St. Louis, 111 ., 
Oct 23, estimated loss $200,000; the plant of 
the Swain Lumber Co., in Feather River can- 
yon, Cal., Oct 25, loss over $500,000 ; the plant 
of the Standard Steel Car Co., at Butler, Pa., 
Oct 29, loss $500,000; the plant of the Chicka- 
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saw Cooperage Co., at Memphis, Term., Oct 
30, estimated loss $300,000. 

November 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of November, as 
compiled by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce reached a total of $19,898,450, compared 
with $17*701,375 in Oct, 1916, and $21,204,850 
in Nov, 1915. The fire losses for the eleven 
months of 1916 aggregated $209,379,670, which 
compared with the figures for the same months 
in 1915, $161,959,100, show a gain of over 
forty-eight million dollars. There were dur- 
ing November some 281 fires each causing an 
estimated property damage of $10,000 or over. 

The large fires of November included the 
following: Business section of Donnelly, Minn., 
Nov 2, estimated loss, $300,000; property of 
the Valentine Clark Co. and the lumber and 
construction companies, St. Paul, Minn., Nov 
6, estimated loss over $500,000; the Big Four 
Milling Company’s elevator, Cleveland, 0., 
Nov 8, estimated loss, $250,000; seven build- 
ings and property valued at $250,000 at Far 
Rockaway, N. Y., Nov 10; the factory of the 
Pacific Box Co., at San Francisco, Cal., Nov 
8, estimated loss, $200,000; the furniture ware- 
house of Willis-Smith-Crall, at Norfolk, Va., 
Nov 11, estimated loss, $300,000; the cigar 
factory of Ruhe Brothers Co., at Allentown, 
Pa., Nov 12, estimated loss, $200,000; a rail- 
way depot at San Bernardo, Cal., Nov 16, loss 
$200,000; the Kensington freight yards at Chi- 
cago, Nov 16, loss $500,000; the Interurban 
Hotel, Waco, Tex., Nov 17, loss $200,000; the 
business section of Roscoe, N. Y., Nov 19, 
loss $250,000; the plants of the Remington and 
Crystaline Salt Companies, near Ithaca, N. Y., 
Nov 19, loss $500,000; the Whitley Malleable 
Iron & Casting Works at Muncie, Ind., Nov 
20, loss $300,000; the Star Theater and adjoin- 
ing block, at Wilmington, Ct., Nov 23, loss 
$200,000; Carsten’s packing plant, at Tacoma, 
Wash., Nov 23, estimated loss $200,000; the 
plant of the Northern Illinois Cereal Co., at 
Lockport, 111., Nov 24, estimated loss, $200,- 
000 ; the plant of O. S. Kelly Piano Plate Co , 
Springfield, O., Nov 26, loss $200,000. 

December 

The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of December, as 
compiled by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce aggregated $22,063,325, as compared 
with $20,877*100 for December, 1915. The 
losses for the entire year 1916 reached a total 
of $231,442,995*. The December losses included 
several large fires, the most important being 
that at Petersboro, Ont., which caused a loss 
$1,500,000. There were during the month some 
274 fires each causing an estimated property 
damage of $10,000 or over. 

The large fires of December included the 
following: Plant of the Columbia Compress 
and Warehouse Co., Columbia, S. G, Dec 2, 
loss $250,000 *the warehouse of the Flatbush 
Storage Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec 6, estimated 
loss $500,000 ; the Kimball Office Building, 
Cedar Rapids, la., Dec 8, loss $250,000; store 


of the Paddock Merchandising Co., Toledo, 
0., Dec 11, loss $200,000; plant of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Petersboro, Ont, Dec 11, loss $1,- 
500,000; business section, Summerside, P. E. I., 
Dec 1 3, loss $325*000; business section, Oska- 
loosa, la., Dec 15, loss $250,000; the plant of 
the Filer & Stowell Co. at Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dec 15, loss $400,000; the business section of 
Shamokin, Pa., Dec 15, loss $250,000 ; the Sum- 
mit Hotel, Creston, la., Dec 15, loss $200,000; 
plant of the Llewellyn Iron Works, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Dec 16, loss $500,000; the busi- 
ness section of Minneapolis, Minn., Dec 18, 
loss $200,000; the Stout Furniture Co.’s fac- 
tory, at Salem, Ind., Dec 19, loss $200,000; the 
J. P. Allen department store, Atlanta, Ga., 
Dec 20, loss $200,000; the Kleeb Lumber Co.’s 
mill, South Bend, Wash., Dec 20, loss $200,- 
ooo;the business section of Newcastle, Pa., Dec 
21, loss $240,000; the Kansas Masonic lodge, 
Wichita, Kan., Dec 22, loss $250,000; Hamp- 
ton Terrace Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Dec 31, loss 
$600,000 ; the St. Ferdinand de Halifax Asylum 
for Female Idiots, St. Ferdinand de Halifax, 
Canada, Dec 31, estimated loss $100,000. In 
this fire forty-five inmates and one Roman 
Catholic sister in charge of the institution 
lost their lives. 

See also 

Canada — Parliament buildings fire 

Explosions 

Fire apparatus 

Fire foam 

Fire insurance — Canada 
Forest fires 

Greece 

See 

Greece, July 13 

Italy 

The Cathedral at Sora was destroyed by 
fire Jan 13 while services were in progress 
throughout Italy commemorating the earth- 
quake victims at Avezzano and Sora in 1915. 

New York City 

The fire loss in New York City in 1915 was 
the lowest in any year of the previous fifty 
during which a uniformed force has been in 
existence and records kept. The loss in 1915 
was $5,757,oi8. In 1865 it was nearly $1,000,000 
more. The records of fire losses since 1911 
show that the extension of fire prevention 
methods and the increasing care exercised by 
the public has steadily diminished the losses 
by fire. 

Commissioner Adamson said that careless- 
ness continued to hold first place as the cause 
of fires, and that the great majority of the 
fires continued to occur in the homes. Of the 
total of 13*416 fires, 8960 occur ed in places 
where people live. The low record was made 
in spite of the fact that for the first time since 
1898 the budget for the Fire Department was 
reduced. The decrease in the budget for 1915 
was $65,110. The budget for 1916 was de- 
creased by $173,050. For a period of sixteen 
years up to 1915 the budget had increased, 
the Commissioner said, at the annual rate of 
$313*679. The chief savings were $294,647 in 
the cost of supplies and $95,990 in the abolition 
of vacant positions. Another saving was made 
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by revoking the details of 16 officers and 63 
firemen. During the year the salaries of 113 
employees were raised and those of 85 reduced. 
Of 13,417 fires 11,101 were confined to the 
point where they started, while 12,538 were 
confined to the buildings in which they orig- 
inated. Only 247 fires did substantial damage 
to more than one building. The heaviest fire 
loss for the year was $150,000. The worst fire 
was in the Diamond factory in Brooklyn, 
where twelve lives were lost. 

Norway 

A third of the city of Bergen, a thriving 
Norwegian seaport, with a population of 90,- 
000, was destroyed Jan 15, by fire. Two lives 
were reported to have been lost and 2000 
persons were made homeless. The property 
damage was estimated at $15,000,000. 

Panama 

The American Hotel in Panama, as well as 
a number of other buildings, including retail 
stores and an ice factory were destroyed Jan 
12. The loss was estimated at $500,000. 

Portugal 

Fire, which broke out in a building filled 
with military stores, at Lisbon caused a loss 
of $1,500,000 Jan 13. The Minister of War 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
fire was the work of incendiaries. 

FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS FOR THE 

CHILD 

See 

American Congress for the Child, 
First 

FISH AND FISHING 

See 

Sharks — As food 

Tuna fish 

FISCHER, Ferdinand 

Science of Oct 6 reports the death of Dr. 
Ferdinand Fischer, professor of chemical 
technology in the University of Gotingen, at 
the age of seventy-four years. 

FITCH, Albert Parker 

See 

Andover Theological Seminary 

FLAGG, Charles Noel 

Charles N. Flagg, portrait painter, died in 
Hartford, Ct., Nov 10, aged 68 years. 

FLAGS 
— American 

Standard proportions for the American flag 
and twelve standard sizes for use of the execu- 
tive department of the federal government are 
prescribed in an executive order promulgated 
June 5 by President Wilson. Sixty-six sizes 
and many designs of varying proportionate 
width and breadth now are in, use in the gov- 
ernment service. The new standard design is 
nine and one-tenth times as long as it is wide, 
with the square blue field extending tlie width 
of seven of the thirteen stripes. Positions and 
sizes of the forty-eight stars also are fixed by 
the order. The twelve flag sizes indicated for 
government use vary in width from 1.31 feet 


to 20 feet, and where the Union Jack is used 
it is to conform to the flag with which it is 
flown. 


The U. S. Treasury Department, Oct 28, 
sent out the following circular : T 0 officers 
and employees of the Treasury Department : 

The following executive order, issued by the 
President under date of May 29, igi6, is 
quoted below for the information and guid- 
ance of all concerned: 

The -executive order of Oct 29, 1912, is hereby 
revoked, and for it is substituted the following: 

Whereas “An act to establish the flag of the 
United States,*' approved on the 4th of April, 1818, 
reading as follows: 

Section i. Be it enacted , etc., That from and 
after the fourth day of July next the flag of the 
United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be twenty stars, white 
in a blue field. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That on the 
admission of every new State into the Union one 
star be added to the union of the flag and that such 
addition shall take effect on the fourth of July then 
next succeeding such admission — 
fails to establish proportions; and 

Whereas investigation shows some 66 different sizes 
of national flags and of varying proportions in use in 
the executive departments: 

It is hereby ordered that national flags and union 
jacks for all departments of the Government, with 
the exception noted under (a), shall conform to the 
following proportions: 

Hoist (width) of flag 1 

Fly (length) of flag.. 1.9 

Hoist (width) of union 7/13 

Fly (length) of union 76 

Width of each stripe 1/13 

(a) Exception. — The colors carried by troops and 
camp colors shall be the sizes prescribed for the mili- 
tary service (Army and Navy). 

Limitation of the number of sizes . — With the ex- 
ception of colors under note (a), the sizes of flags 
manufactured or purchased for the Government de- 
partments will be limited to those with the following 
hoists: 



Feet. 


Feet. 

(1) 

. . 20 

(7) 


(2) (standard) 

. T9 

(8) 

5 

(3) 

• • 14.35 

(9) 


(4) 

. 12.19 

(10) 


(5) 

. 10 

(ti) 

2-37 

(6) 

, . 8.94 

(12) 

t.3T 


Union jacks.— The size of the jack shall he the 
size of the union of the national flag with which it is 
flown. 

Position and size of stars . — The position and size of 
each star for the union of the flag shall ba as indi- 
cated on a plan which will be furnished to the de- 
partments by the Navy Department. From this plan 
can be determined the location and size of stars for 
flags of any dimensions. Extra blue prints of this 
plan will he furnished upon application to the Navy 
Department. 

Order effective . — All national flags and union jacks 
now on hand or for which contracts have been 
awarded shall be continued in use until unservice- 
able, but all those manufactured or purchased for 
Government use after the date of this order shall 
conform strictly to the dimensions and proportions 
herein prescribed. 

President's flag . — The President's flag shall be in 
accordance with the plan accompanying and forming 
a part of this order. In case sizes are needed other 
than the two sizes shown on the plan, they shall be 
manufactured in the same proportions as those shown. 
. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury . 

FLAME-PROOF PAPER 
See 
Paper 

. FLAMMENWERFBR 
See 

Liquid fire 
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FLETCHER, Henry Prather 

The first American Ambassador to recon- 
stituted Mexico, Henry P. Fletcher was, like 
the last American Ambassador to that coun- 
try, appointed from Chili. He was Minister 
and Ambassador at Santiago for five years, 
going there from Pekin, where he had been 
first Secretary and Charge. His appointment 
by President Wilson was regarded as a recog- 
nition of merit alone, for Mr. Fletcher was 
always a Republican. He entered the dip- 
lomatic service in May, 1902, as second secre- 
tary of the Legation at Havana. He had been 
a member of the Rough Riders. At 25 years 
of age he was a lawyer in Chambersburg, Pa., 
when the Spanish war broke out, and he was 
attracted by Roosevelt’s regiment, and en- 
listed. He served through the Cuban cam- 
paign, and after peace was concluded went 
to the Philippines as First Lieut, and Battalion 
Adjt of the Fortieth Regt. At the Havana 
Legation he remained one year, when he was 
appointed second secretary of the Legation at 
Pekin, under Mr. Conger. Two years’ service 
there was followed by two years as First Sec- 
retary at Lisbon, but by April, 1907, he was 
back at Pekin, under the late W. W. Rockhill, 
and in the spring of 1909 he became Charge 
d’ Affaires, remaining in that capacity for 
nearly a year. In that time he established the 
right of the United States to equal participa- 
tion in the famous Hu-Kwang loan with 
Great Britain, France and Germany. But the 
governments of Russia and Japan afterward 
joined in the negotiations, and the situation 
became so unwieldy and complicated that 
President Wilson, among the first acts of his 
administration, withdrew this government’s 
support to the American banking interests. 

In Dec, 1909, Mr. Fletcher was appointed 
Minister to Chili. When the legations at 
Buenos Aires and Santiago were raised to 
embassies on a par with the embassy at Rio 
Janeiro, the honor of the new position was 
given to the incumbent of the lesser office. 
President Wilson was impressed by Mr. 
Fletcher’s work in fostering commercial rela- 
tions between the nations. In Nov, 1915, the 
treaty of arbitration which he had negotiated 
was ratified by the Chilean Senate. Besides 
reintroducing and popularizing golf in Chili 
(the social side of life is very Important, in 
Latin countries) the Ambassador made him- 
self popular by obtaining the services of a 
United States Coast Artillery officer to look 
after Chilean coast defenses. He is also said 
to have “given to the Chilean conception of 
the Monroe doctrine a new light; he made 
of it an entente rather than an incubus.” 

FLEXNER, Simon, M. D. 

Dr. Simon Flexner, director of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, of New 
York, was elected Dec 20 foreign associate 
member of the French Academy of Medi- 
cine. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The Humphreys flood control bill, appro- 


priating $50,600,000 for the lower Mississippi 
and Sacramento rivers, which passed the House 
at the last! session, was ordered favorably re- 
ported Dec 22 by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. An, unsuccessful fight was made 
by Senator Newlands for a compromise meas- 
ure, to include the Administration plan for the 
creation of a river regulation commission and 
a comprehensive scheme of waterway con- 
servation and control. Rejection of the com- 
promise, which would have carried the 
Humphreys bill appropriations of $45,000,000 
for the Mississippi and $5,600,000 for the Sac- 
ramento, besides $1,000,000 for inaugurating 
the country-wide system, would result jn 
determined opposition to the Humphreys bill 
on the floor of the Senate. Senators New- 
lands, Kenyon and others from the West 
banded together to prevent further “piece- 
meal waterway legislation.” Before the com- 
mittee voted Secretary Baker appeared in be- 
half of the Newlands compromise. 

FLOODS 

See also 
Storms 

Arkansas 

Flood waters of the Arkansas river pour- 
ing through breaks in the levees engulfed a 
score of southeastern Arkansas towns on Feb 
6. Sixteen lives were lost several thousand 
persons were rendered homeless, and damage 
to the value of several hundreds of thousand 
dollars resulted. At Arkansas City, the nar- 
row strip of levee was the only land in sight, 
with the river on one side swollen fifteen 
feet above the level of the town, and on the 
other side a great flood lake about 40 miles 
long and 20 miles wide, from which only the 
upper stories of buildings in Arkansas City 
protruded. 

California 

A six days’ storm beginning Jan 14 and 
resulting on Jan 28 in the bursting of a 
dam of the San Diego, Cal., water system, 
caused floods through southern California 
which resulted in the death of about 65 per- 
sons, made 3,000 homeless and destroyed $200,- 
000,000 worth of property. Looting after the 
flood was so bad that marines^ and sailors were 
ordered to shoot looters on sight. During the 
last few days of the month whole towns were 
destroyed and many lives taken by floods 
which swept the Los Angeles country. Floods 
in the San Luis Rey Valley cost at least as 
many lives as those taken in the Otay Valley 
disaster. 

A ustria-H ungary 

The bursting of a great dam near Gablonz, 
Bohemia, Sept 19, caused the loss of more 
than 250 lives and the destruction of hun- 
dreds of buildings in 7 villages in the glass-- 
ware district. The dam, completed in 1915, 
was fifty-two meters wide at the base 'and 
thirteen meters high. The basin bad a capacity 
of 400,000 cubic meters of water and was 
connected with another basin holding 7,000,000 
cubic meters. 
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. . China 

Detailed information regarding the recent 
floods along the Hwai River, in Anhui Prov- 
ince, was received Sept 20 at the State Dept. 
The inundation was equal to, if not greater, 
than the one of 1909. An area of some 2000 
square miles was submerged under from three 
to fifteen feet of water, and -from July n to 
July 21 the waters reached such a height as 
to submerge all except very high ground in 
an area estimated at 7000 square miles. 

The flood extended thruout eight districts 
in northern Anhui. There are ten cities oi 
considerable size in these eight districts, with 
a total population estimated at from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 people. The total population of 
the flooded region is approximately 2,500,000 
people. While comparatively few lives were 
lost, practically all the autumn crops in 8 dis- 
tricts were destroyed, and nearly a million 
people were left destitute. 

In the great flood of 1909 almost 1,000,000 
lives were lost. Soon afterward, C. B. Jame- 
son, an American engineer, was sent to China 
to work out a reclamation system. In 1914, 
Colonel Siebert, of the Panama Canal, headed 
a Red Cross commission which approved 
Jameson’s plans, and the Chinese govern- 
ment began arrangements for a $30,000,000 
loan to put them into effect The European 
war, however, made it impossible to raise the 
capital. 

Colombia 

One of the most terrible floods in the his- 
tory of Colombia occurred about the middle 
of December. The Magdalena overflowed its 
banks in the lower valley for a width of 
fifteen miles, inundating Calamar, Magangue, 
and many other towns. In Calamar one of 
the termini of the Calamar-Cartagena Rail- 
way, there was only one street not under 
water. Thousands of people were rendered 
homeless and many lives were lost. Cattle to 
the number of 10,000 were destroyed, and the 
property loss was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Holland 

Heavy storms on the Dutch coast caused 
excessively high tides, Jan 14-20, which caused 
the great dikes along the Zuider Zee to col- 
lapse at several points causing an estimated 
damage of $100,000,000, and the lost of many 
lives. 

The floods continued to work havoc at 
various places in northern Holland until the 
middle of Feb. A serious situation was reported 
from Monnokendam, eight miles northeast of 
Amsterdam, to which place the queen had 
gone. The dam there, known as ‘‘the 
fortress,” gave way and the water rushed into 
the town. The emergency dam at Purmerend 
ten miles north of Amsterdam, burst and 
the burgomaster ordered every one to take 
his property to a place of safety and take 
refuge in the attic of his home. The water 
on the flooded lands near Edam were very 
high. The houses outside Edam were aban- 
doned. At Volendam the inhabitants were 
forced to depart. The inundation of a con- 
siderable part of the country caused a loss of 


many millions in money to some of the most 
thriving districts and it was said the influ- 
ence would be felt for many a year by the 
farmers. 

FLORIDA 

Sidney J. Catts (Proh.) (D.), was elected 
governor Nov 7. 

FLOTJR 

The price of flour was advanced twenty 
cents a barrel in Chicago, Sept 26, the highest 
level since the Civil War. Standard Minne- 
sota patents sold for $9.10 a barrel, an in- 
crease of $3 over 1915. The cheaper grades 
of flour sold to the bakers’ trade also were 
advanced 10 and 15 cents a barrel. Grades 
which the day before sold for $8.50 brought 
$8.60 and $8.65. 

—Production 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis received 233,000,000 bushels of 
grain in 1915, thereby breaking the former 
high record by 42,000,000 bushels, according 
to estimates made public Jan 2. Flour ship- 
ments exceeded 19,000,000 barrels, a new 
record. 

FLYNN, Elizabeth Gurley 

See 

Strikes — Silk workers’ strike, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

FOKKER (aeroplane) 

Details of new German air dreadnoughts, 
whose existence had been known to the French 
secret service men for several months, were 
given out at Paris, Jan 22. 

“The new German air dreadnoughts,” said 
a French official, “are fitted with a total motor 
power of 700 horse-power in four motors — 
two of 220 horse-power each and two of 130 
horse-power each. They attain no miles an 
hour. As well as being ironclad they carry 
four machine guns, bomb throwers and many 
other offensive devices. 

“Their size and carrying capacity is im- 
mense. Measuring 75 feet across the wings 
and 28 feet in depth, they will carry twenty- 
seven men or their equivalent weight in muni- 
tions. They have one drawback: their alti- 
tude limit is about 6000 feet.” 

FOOD 

See 

Pure food 

See subhead .Food and commodity prices 
and supply under names of countries. 
— Artificial coloring 

A food inspection decision was issued Jan 
30 by the Dept of Agriculture permitting the 
use of tartrazine in coloring food products. 
Investigations had shown this color to be 
harmless and suitable for coloring foods. 
It is manufactured in large quantities in the 
United States. „ Seven other coal-tar dyes had 
been permitted in foods since the enactment 
of the Food and Drugs Act 

Another decision had recently been issued 
making more stringent requirements in ref- 
erence to the certification of coal-tar dyes when 
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mixed with substances not coal-tar dyes. This 
decision provided that thereafter the manu- 
facturer should deposit with the Sec. of Agri- 
culture a declaration that every package in 
which any such mixture was sold should 
have a plain and conspicuous statement of the 
quantity or proportion of the certified dyes 
present in the mixture. 


FOOD AND COMMODITY PRICES AND 
SUPPLY 

See subhead Food and commodity prices 
and supply under names of countries 


See also 
Coal 
Flour 
Paper 


Foreign 

Statistics issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Mar 6, gave a resume of foreign 
food prices under the stress of war. Embrac- 
ing Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Great 
Britain and Canada, figures, covering differ- 
ent months in the years 1914 and 1915, 
showed marked, and in some instances, 
startling, advances in retail prices of various 
foods, cities in Austria showing the greatest 
advance, and Italian cities the least. 

Retail prices of food in Vienna markets in 
Nov aud Dec, 1914, and in the same months 
in 1915, were covered instructively in the 
following table from a reliable Austrian 


source : 

Dec. 12, *14. 

Article and Unit. Cents. 

Beef, forequarter, lb 11.0- 2 0.3 

Beef, hindquarter, lb 14.8- 21.2 

Beefsteak 18.4- 20.3 

Veal, lb. 13.6- 20.3 

Cabbage, white, each 1.2- 3.2 

Cabbage, red, each 2.0- 10.2 

Lemons, dozen 9.6- 14.4 

Potatoes, bushel 66.3-154.7 

Onions, lb 3.3- 4.2 

Pork, lb 15.5- 22.1 

Beans, green, lb 11.0- r2.9 

Sauerkraut, lb 2.6 

Tomatoes, lb. 3.3- 5.2 

Peas, yellow, lb 

Butter, lb 3 1.3-44.2 

Peas, green, unshelled, lb... 11.0- 12.9 

Eggs, fresh, dozen 37.5- 48.7 


Dec. 4, *15. 
Cents. 
33-1- 47-9 
34.1- 51.6 
47-9 

29 . 5 - 38.7 
1 - 2 - 4-9 
4.1- 10.2 
24.O- 28.8 
82.9-176.8 

5.5- 6.3 
38.7- 51.6 


4.4 


57.1- 81.0 

58.5- 60.9 


The above table embraces prices for Dec, 
1914-1915, but it was stated that virtually the 
same prices had prevailed the month previous 
in each year quoted. 

The municipal markets of Berlin, strictly 
under the control of the German government, 
offered foods similar to those noted in the 
above table at rates far above normal in 


1914 and from 20 to 50 per cent, higher in 

1915 than in 191,4. Beef, quoted at 22.2 in 
Nov, 1914, sold at 36.3 in Dec, 1915, Bacon 
rose during the same period from 23.8 to 
49.7. Eggs were 37.1 a dozen in 1914 and 
Dec 31, 1915, sold at 80 cents per dozen. Only 
potatoes held their price, selling without fluc- 
tuation during the period at 51.8 cents the 
bushel. 

In Great Britain and Canada there had been 


similarly a decided rise in price of all food- 
stuffs for general consumption. On Jan 1, 
1915, the approximate advance in Great Brit- 
ain had been 18 per cent, above normal, 


while in Jan, 1916, the increase amounted to 
45 per cent, above prices quoted early in 1914. 
The per cent, of increase in 1915 over 1914 by 
months is shown as follows: 


Jan 

18 

July 

Feb 


Aug. 

Mar 

24 

Sept. 

Apr 


Oct. 

May 


Nov. 

June 

32 

Dec. 


Canada, besides showing a marked rise in 
prices of foods, added a feature in the sharp 
advance in prices for materials, especially of 
iron, steel and other products. 

# Statistics of France, taken from the bulle- 
tin of the Ministry of Labor, exhibited strong 
advances in price of all table commodities, 
the rise approximating 50 per cent, and over 
in the case of several articles. In general, 
the cost of living had increased from 25 to 
33 per cent.^ over the previous year. In 
wholesale prices, the rise was even more 
marked, as in the case of cabbage, which in 
1914 sold for $1.16 per 100 pounds, in 1915 
rose to $6.50 per 100 pounds. 

As stated, the lowest advance in prices for 
necessities was shown in the summary for 
Italy, the Italian cities not as yet having felt 
the pressure experienced by those living in 
the other countries where war had affected 
the markets. Figures examined showed an 
average rise of about 15 per cent, in a grouped 
number of foods, including bread, flour, mac- 
aroni, beef, bacon, oil and milk. 

Figures issued July 13 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at Washington showed that 
war’s increase of food prices in Europe had 
touched neutrals almost as heavily as it had 
the belligerents. The Teutonic countries had 
felt the pinch more than had the Allies. 

The bureau’s statistics gave the biggest 
food-price advances in Austria, where meats, 
were more than 500 per cent, higher than be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities. Beef that in 
Feb, 1914, sold for 6.3 cents a pound, in June 
brought 38.7 cents. Meat prices in Berlin 
showed increases ranging from 45 to 160 per 
cent. 

The British public was paying on an aver- 
age 55 per cent, more for its food than it did 
two years before. The greatest increase, 152 
per cent., was in sugar; the lowest, 17 per 
cent., in oleomargarine. In France prices 
were 23 per cent, above the pre-war average; 
in Italy around 30 per cent. 

Price-increases in the neutral countries 
were shown to be highest in Norway, where 
29 necessities were sold at an average of 63 
per cent, more than in 1914. Copenhagen 
workmen paid 34 per^ cent, more for table 
articles than in 1914; in Sweden prices were 
21 per cent, higher; in Switzerland the range 
was from 3 per cent, to 175. 

FOOD, DRUG AND DAIRY OFFICIALS 

See 

National Association of Food, Drug and 
Dairy Officials 

FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 

On Feb 26 Judge Albert B. Anderson in the 
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United States District Court at Chicago, or- 
dered a verdict for the defendant in the suit 
of the government against the Thompson & 
Taylor Spice Company, charged with adul- 
terating and misbranding extract of pepper- 
mint and terpeneless orahge flavor. The court 
held that as the Food and Drugs Act is abso- 
lutely silent on the subject of standards, the 
prosecution was nullified. 

See 

Drugs 

Food — Artificial coloring 
Pure food 

FOOD INSPECTION 

In the general appropriation for the cur- 
rent year to the Department of Agriculture, 
$4280 was set apart out ‘of a subsidiary ap- 
propriation to the Bureau of Chemistry for 
investigating the character of the chemical 
and physical tests which are applied to Amer- 
ican food in foreign countries, and for in- 
specting the same before shipment — when de- 
sired by the shippers or owners of these 
products when intended for shipment to 
countries . where chemical and physical tests 
are required before the said products are 
allowed to be sold. 

FOOD RIOTS 

See 

Portugal — Food riots 

FOOD SUPPLY 

See subhead Food and commodity prices 
and supply under names of countries 

FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 

Sec. of Agriculture Houston, Mar 31, is- 
sued an order removing all quarantines and 
restrictidns against the shipment and move- 
ment of live stock on account of foot and 
mouth disease, it being considered extin- 
guished. 


According to the annual report at Washing- 
ton, Dec 10, of the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, the epdemic of 1915 cost the state and 
federal governments $9,000,000. This, how- 
ever, did not represent the full cost, as owners 
were paid for their animals on a meat value 
basis, which did not represent the value of 
thousands of animals slaughtered. 

“The sum, large as it is,” says the report, “is 
trivial compared with the „ colossal damage that would 
have been inflicted if the disease had escaped control 
and had become permanently established in the United 
States, as it has in some other countries. It seems 
unlikely that the source of the infection never will be 
discovered. Undoubtedly it came from abroad, but 
in some unknown way.” 

FOOTBALL 

Harvard defeated Princeton 3 to 0 by Hor- 
ween's goal from the field at Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov 11. 


Yale defeated Princeton 10-0 before a crowd 
of 42,000 persons at the Palmer stadium, 
Princeton, Nov 18. 


The Army football team defeated the Navy 
at New York, Nov 25, 15 to 7 , in a gruelling 
contest witnessed by 50,000 persons. 


Yale defeated Harvard at New Haven, Ct., 
Nov 25, 6 to 3, before a crowd of 80,000 per- 
sons. It was the first victory of Yale over 
Harvard in seven years. 

FORD, Henry 

Henry Ford asked, Mar 2, that his name 
be withdrawn from the Michigan Republican 
primary ballot. The request could not be 
granted, as the lists had closed two days 
before. 


An action for $1,000,000 was brought 
against Henry Ford by the Yitagraph Com- 
pany of America Aug 21. It was alleged that 
Mr. Ford had caused full-page advertisements 
to be printed in newspapers thruout the United 
States stating that “The Battle Cry of Peace” 
was inspired by munition manufacturers and 
backed by their capital. The suit was trans- 
ferred, Aug 30, from the Supreme Court to 
the Federal District Court. 


Suit for $1,000,000 was filed by Henry Ford, 
the Detroit manufacturer, against the Chi- 
cago Tribune in the United States District 
Court at Chicago, Sept 7. Mr. Ford asked 
for personal damages as compensation for an 
editorial printed in the Tribune June 23, 
which, it was charged, called Ford an “an- 
archist.” 

The editorial, it was charged, referred to Mr. 
Ford as “ignorant,” a “deluded human being,” 
“and an anarchistic enemy to the nation which 
protects him in his wealth.” It was based on 
the report that Mr. Ford's employees would 
lose their places if they went to the border as 
members of the National Guard. 


Henry Ford, thru his counsel, filed in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court his an- 
swer in the $100,000 libel suit brought against 
him by the Navy League of the United States 
on account of a newspaper advertisement im- 
punging the motives of the league and its 
officers in their preparedness propaganda. Mr. 
Ford did not retract the statements com- 
plained of, but declared he had reason to 
believe they were true, and that they had been 
published broadcast thruout the country and 
made often in Congress without bringing a 
denial from the league, so far as he knew. 
He pointed out that he voluntarily accepted 
service in the suit, in spite of the advice of 
counsel that he was not obliged to do so. 


Three of the demurrers which the Navy 
League entered to Henry Ford's defense in 
the $100,000 libel suit the league had brought 
against him on the basis of his published 
advertisements attacking military preparedness 
were sustained in Washington, D. C, Dec 15 
in the local Supreme Court. The case* would 
go to trial later on its merits. Ford pleaded 
in defense that the publication was privileged 
because he believed it to be true; the league 
demurred to that plea as an issue to be tried 
in court, and was sustained. 

See also 

Railroads — Cars 
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FORD MOTOR CO. 

According to its annual statement. Issued 
Aug., 31, the Ford Motor Company made a 
profit of $59,994,118 in the fiscal year ending 
July 31, or more than $1,000,000 a week. The 
company manufactured more than 508,000 
automobiles, and did a gross business of 
$206,867,347.47* Of the 49,870 employees of 

the Ford Company thruout the world, 74 per 
cent, shared in the profits. If, as has been 
stated, Mr. Ford holds 57 per cent, of the stock 
his dividends for the fiscal year were $34,- 
196,647. Some of* the details of the report 
follow : 

Number of cars made in year 508,000 

Cars sold during year 472,300 

Profit $S9,994 ,ii 8 

Cash on hand $5 2 ,55<>>77* 

Materials on hand $31,895,431 

Total of employes at home plant 34,489 

Total of employes (all plants) 49,870 

Total of employes getting $5 a day or 

more 30,626 

The number of employees at the parent Ford 
factory at Detroit was increased to more than 
33,000, while the payrolls of the branch fac- 
tories and branches grew to more than 12,000 
names. The quantities of raw material enter- 
ing into a half-million production of Ford 
cars figure out as follows: 200,000 tons of 
vanadium steel heat treated by special Ford 
processes, 2,000,000 each of, wheels and tires, 
51,950,250 square feet of rubber cloth material 
in the tops, 2,587,500 square feet of plate glass 
in the wind-shields, with other stock in pro- 
portion. 


On July 31 the Ford Motor Company com- 
pleted its 1915-16 year with a record-breaking 
production of 533,921 cars, an increase of 
66 2-3 per cent over the 1914-15 figure. A 
growth in every department of the Ford in- 
stitution culminated in the opening on Aug 1 
of new direct company branches in 28 
cities, 

A bonus of $850,000, an annual melon usu- 
ally cut at Christmas time, was distributed 
Sept 13 among the 1399 foremen and depart- 
ment heads of the Ford Motor Company. 
Each man sharing in this bonus received from 
$100 to $1000 as a reward for his length of 
service, efficiency and usefulness to the com- 
pany. 

Of the 1399 men sharing, 231 were in branch 
offices and factories, 100 in the main office, 
and the remainder in the main shops. 


Announcement was made Sept 15 that an 
unlimited fund had been set aside by the Ford 
Motor Company, of Detroit, to be devoted to 
the treatment of crippled children thruout 
the country in need of orthopaedic or surgical 
care. 


Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, 
announced, after a conference with President 
Wilson, Oct 24, that as the result of an “in- 
spiring talk” with the President two weeks 
before, he had established the women workers 
in his plants upon the same pay basis as the 
men. 


John F. and Horace Dodge, automobile 
manufacturers and stockholders in the Ford 
Motor Company, obtained a temporary in- 
junction in the Circuit Court, Detroit, Nov 2, 
restraining Henry Ford from using the assets 
of the Ford Motor Company to extend the 
business as planned, instead of distributing 
profits in dividends. In their application to 
the court, the Dodge brothers alleged that in- 
creased labor costs and unstable business con- 
ditions, coming at the end of the war, made 
“reckless expeditures of the company’s assets 
unwise.” 

The company’s annual statement, issued re- 
cently, showed profits of several million dol- 
lars, which, it was announced, would be put 
back into the business. 

A hearing on a motion to make the tem- 
porary injunction permanent was begun Nov 
14 - 

The three Circuit Judges who heard the 
Dodge brothers’ injunction case at Detroit 
Dec 9 extended for sixty days the temporary 
injunction restraining Henry Ford from using 
the profits of the Ford Motor Company to 
develop its business. The judges were not 
unanimous in their discussion of whether Mr. 
Ford could legally spend millions of his com- 
pany’s funds to construct and maintain blast 
furnaces. Judges Weist and Hart held that 
the Ford Motor Company could properly build 
up such an enterprise, provided all the prod- 
ucts which left the smelters were used in the 
manufacture of automobiles by the Ford con- 
cern. Judge Chester, who did not concur, 
held that an automobile corporation cannot 
legally engage in the smelter business, even if 
it intended to use the product of its smelter. 
The judges were unanimous in their declara- 
tion that minority stockholders had a right to 
receive consideration from Mr. Ford. They 
held that when Mr. Ford put thru projects, 
without notifying minority stockholders of his. 
intentions or without listening to their com- 
plaints or suggestions he was disregarding the 
rights which they, as stockholders, should en- 
joy. 

The three judges denied a petition, Dec 18, 
to annul the temporary injunction. Ford of- 
fered to give a bond to reimburse the Dodge 
brothers for any loss. The offer was not ap- 
proved. The court also denied a motion by 
Ford’s attorneys that the Dodge brothers fur- 
nish a bond of $3,000,000 to insure the Ford 
Motor Company against loss. 

A petition that the scope of the injunction 
be broadened was denied, Dec 22. 

See 

Trade’ names 

FORD NEUTRAL PEACE CONFERENCE 

The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked, July 25, -re- 
signed as chairman of the American commit- 
tee to the. Ford Neutral Peace Conference at 
Stockholm because, he said, ,the conference 
had utterly failed in its object of bringing 
about peace. 

See also 

Aked, Rev: Charles F. 
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FORD PEACE EXPEDITION 

Henry Ford reached New York on the Ber- 
gensfjord Jan 1. 

From Copenhagen about 210 members of 
the Peace expedition went to The Hague, 
Jan 6 and 7, by way of Germany. The win- 
dows of the train on which they passed 
through Germany were covered so that the 
travelers could not see the country. 

Elections for permanent American members 
of the conference, held Jan 13, resulted in 
the election of Bryan, Ford, Aked, Jane Ad- 
dams and Mrs. Fels. It was planned that 
the permanent peace board should sit ^ in 
Europe indefinitely with the purpose of using 
all efforts to settle the war. It would be 
composed of an equal number of members 
from the various neutral countries and would 
remain in The Hague or Stockholm with the 
financial backing of Mr. Ford. Each mem- 
ber would receive a salary, and the entire ex- 
penses of the board, it was expected, would 
amount to $500,000 yearly. 

About 150 members sailed for New York 
Jan 15 on the Rotterdam. The Scandinavian 
members left Jan 19 by special train through 
Germany for Copenhagen by permission of 
the Germany military authorities. 

It was announced, Feb 1, that the Nor- 
wegian national committee had elected the 
following members of the Ford neutral peace 
conference : 

Julius Gjelsvik, professor of international law in 
the University of Christiania; Frederikke Moerck, 
.author and leader of the Norwegian Women’s Move- 
ment; Dr. Michael Hetiriksen Lie, State’s Attorney 
Haakon Loeken and the Rev. Eugene Hanssen. The 
following alternate members were chosen: Otto 
Solnoerdal, lawyer; Carl Ronnevoe, lawyer; Judge 
Herman Lie, Segelcke Thrap, prison director, and 
Fannie Schnelle, town councillor of Bergen. 

Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, Mar 10, decided 
to retire from the Ford Permanent Peace 
Board, but would remain in Stockholm. 

Mme. Schwimmer had been credited with 
being the originator of the Ford peace ship, 
and also with causing much of the dissension 
in the party by her arbitrary methods of 
directing affairs. It was she who was said 
to have assurances of support from Euro- 
pean governments that promised success for 
the # Ford expedition, but which never ma- 
terialized. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

See 

Finance— Foreign exchange 

FOREST FIRES 

Forest fires burned over not quite 300,000 
acres of national forest land in 1915, accord- 
ing to official reports compiled in Mar, or 
less than two acres per thousand. Out of a 
total of 6324 fires, 346 or 5^2 per cent, did 
damage to the amount of $100 or more. 

The timber loss was 156,000,000' board feet, 
valued at $190,000, although the season was 
regarded as one of unusual exposure, owing to 
delayed fall rains, the loss was materially be- 
low the average of the past five years. Over 
87 per cent, of this loss occurred in the States 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, while 
knore than 72 per cent was in Oregon alone. 


Besides the timber loss, fires destroyed repro- 
ducing, or young tree growth, of an estimated 
value of $16,000 and $3407 worth of forage. 
The loss per fire in 1915 was $60.41, which is 
$14.03 less than the five-year average, while 
the cost of fighting each fire was $20.83 less. 

Lightning figures as the chief cause of forest 
fires in 1915, as it does in the average year. 
Twenty-eight and a half per cent, of the fires 
were due to this cause. Campers caused 18 
per cent which is 2j^ per cent, higher than the 
average. Eleven per cent, were caused by 
brush burning. Nearly XL per cent, were of 
incendiary origin. Railroads were responsible 
for nearly 9 per cent, of the fires in 1915, as 
against 14^ per cent, due to this cause in the 
average year. The causes of over 15 per cent, 
were unknown. Lumbering operations caused 
less than 3 per cent. 

Canada 

One hundred and eighty-four persons lost 
their lives July 29-30 in forest fires which 
completely wiped out the town of Matheson, 
northern Ontario, and a score of small settle- 
ments in the neighborhood. 

FORESTS, National 
— Legislation 

President Wilson, Aug 22, vetoed a bill 
allowing cities and townships to buy public 
lands, including forest lands, in their vicinity 
for parks, cemeteries, and sewerage. The 
President declared that the national forests 
should not be utilized in that way. 

FOREST RESERVES 
— National 

United States 

The National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion has approved the purchase by the govern- 
ment of 59 tracts of land with a total of 66,- 
880 acres in the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains, say s Science of Oct 27. Of this, 36,000 
acres is the so-called "Kilkenny Purchase 
Area" in New Hampshire. This land lies for 
the most part on the west slope of the Carter 
Range and practically completes the govern- 
ment purchases in the northern portion of the 
White Mountain region, bringing the total to 
698,086. Smaller tracts were purchased in 
the southern Appalachian Mountains. To 
date, says the article, 1,396,367 acres have 
been approved for purchase since 1911, in 
accordance with the “Weeks Law" which per- 
mitted the government to purchase, for na- 
tional forest purposes, lands on the head- 
waters of navigable streams in the White 
Mountain and Appalachian regions. 

FORESTRY 

New York State 

The State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
has taken definite steps toward the planting of 
forest trees along the rural highways of the 
state, says the Independent of Oct 9. A pre- 
liminary survey, just completed, shows that 
nine-tenths of these highways are devoid of 
shade trees. A detailed study of the most im- 
portant roads is to be made at once, the in- 
formation so gained to be used as a basis for 
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an educational movement thruout the state. 
Results of observations are to be issued in a 
publication to organizations, such as automo- 
bile clubs, women's clubs, commercial associa- 
tions, and to individuals interested in the land- 
scape treatment of rural roadsides of the state. 
It is the hope of the college eventually to make 
New York state, with its varied scenery, a vast 
system of beautiful parks and shaded park- 
ways. 

FORTIFICATIONS 

See 

United States — Coast defence 

FOSSILS 

G. Allen Hancock gave to the City of Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 21, thirty-two acres of 
La Brea ranch, the section in which excava- 
tions^ had been made for the past three years, 
provided the land be improved and a museum 
established. This was agreed to by the super- 
visors. The La Brea beds are ancient deposits 
of asphalt in which thousands of now extinct 
animals were mired fast and eventually buried. 
They have produced thousands of perfect 
skeletons. In one small space 16 imperial ele- 
phant skeletons ^ were found. Many complete 
specimens of hitherto unknown species were 
here unearthed, making the find one of the 
richest ever known to paleontological science. 

“FOUCAULT,” Destruction of the 

The French submarine Foucault was sunk 
by an Austrian aeroplane in the southern Ad- 
riatic Sept 22. The crew were rescued by 
two Austrian aeroplanes and transferred to a 
torpedo boat. 

The Foucault was built in 1912 at Cherbourg. She 
was 167 feet long, 16.3 feet beam, with a speed of 
12.5 knots above water 1 and of 8 knots submerged. 
She was equipped wmi six torpedo tubes. Her com- 
plement was 24 men. The Foucault on Jan 14 was 
reported in Rome to have sunk an Austrian scout 
cruiser of the Novara type in the Adriatic. 

FOURTH OF JULY 
— Accidents 

Reports received by the Chicago Tribune 
from over the entire country showed eight 
deaths and 246 persons injured as the toll of 
the Fourth of July celebration, as compared 
with 19 killed and 903 injured in 1915, the 
lowest point reached in the past 17 years. 


The following figures on Fourth of July 
accidents are compiled by the American Med- 
ical Association. Those resulting in tetanus 
(lockjaw) were: 

States 

having cases. Total. 


1903 30 417 

1904 21 105 

1905 23 104 

*906 25 89 

1907 23 73 

1908 20 76 

*909 25 150 

*9*0 18 72 

*9*1 10 18 

I 9 « 6 7 

*9*3 3 4 

*914 3 3 

1915 1 1 


Grand total 


xx 19 


Illinois appears to have been the leading 
tetanus state, followed closely by Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and New York. Last Fourth was 
the first in over a decade in which not a single 
case of lockjaw was reported. This favor- 
able record may be attributed in part also to 
the timely application of anti-toxin in sus- 
pected cases, chiefly _ in blank cartridge 
wounds, which had hitherto furnished the 
largest number of lockjaw cases. The only 
case of lockjaw in 1915 was the result of a 
blank cartridge wound. Lockjaw was caused 
in 89 cases by blank cartridges; in 94 cases 
by giant crackers ; in 76 by powder and other 
explosives; in 33 by firearms, and in 27 by 
to}' cannon. Other fatalities, 729 in number, 
were due to burns; 208 to firearms; 119 to 
explosions ; 59 to giant crackers ; 52 to toy can- 
non, and 84 to various forms of fireworks. 
Altogether, during the thirteen years there 
were 44,80 persons injured and 1892 killed. 
That much is yet to be accomplished in secur- 
ing safety is evident from the following data 
of all accidents: 


TOTAL FOURTH OF JULY DEATHS AND ACCIDENTS 


1903 

4,449 

1904 

4,169 

1905 

5,176 

1906 

5.4M 

1907 


1908 

5,623 

1909 


1910 



3911 


1912 

98 8 

1913 


1914 

*>506 

1915 


1916 


Total 

44,8oi 


The casualties have been diminished greatly 
by the sensible action of municipalities like 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. De- 
troit, for instance, had two killed and forty- 
six injured in 1907, and no killed and only 
six injured in 1915, but its casualties rose to 
two killed and fourteen injured in 1916. 
Worcester, Mass., after six years' freedom 
from fatalities, recorded two killed and thir- 
teen injured, almost equal to its bad record 
in 1908. Kansas City, Mo., on the other hand, 
offers the most satisfactory record. Having 
had one killed and ten injured in 1907, that 
town has had no casualties at all in the past 
five years. 


FOWLER, Ex-Congressman Robert 
See 

Labor's National Peace Council 
FOX, Rear-Adm. Charles Eben 
Rear-Adm. Charles Eben Fox, U. S. N. 
retired, died in Washington, D. C, Feb 13, in 
his sixty-sixth year. 

FOX, Samuel, & Co. 

It was reported from Sheffield, Nov 19, 
that two of the largest steel firms of Great 
Britain — Samuel Fox & Co. and Peech & 
Tozer — were combining and arranging for a 
considerable expansion of their output of open 
hearth, acid and basic steel. 

FRANCE 

January 

The 1916 session of Parliament opened Jan 
11 in the Chamber of Deputies, with Baron de 
Mackau, dean of the Chamber, presiding. Mr. 
Paul Deschanel was re-elected President of 
the Chamber. 
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February 

The Chamber of Deputies voted, Feb 1, by a 
show of hands, confidence in the government. 
The question was put, after a debate on an 
order issued by General Gallieni, the War 
Minister, prohibiting soldiers from entering 
liquor establishments at Marseilles between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. Several 
Deputies made objections to this regulation. 

The Ministry of Aristide Briand was tri- 
umphant in the Chamber of Deputies, Feb 18, 
over the extreme Socialists and the radical 
Socialists, who, after long preparation, sought 
to overthrow the government on the question 
whether it was not delegating too much au- 
thority to the General Staff. The proposed 
attack on the ministry had been common talk 
in Parliamentary quarters for a month. It 
was based more on political rivalries than on 
real differences over the conduct of the war. 
M. Briand met his opponents by declining 
resolutely to have their interpellation discussed 
in the Chamber, and demanded a vote of con- 
fidence in the government This was given, 
394 to 169. Not all those voting against post- 
ponement of M. Ferry’s resolution may be con- 
sidered as opposed to the ministry. Rather 
they believed that it is better to discuss ques- 
tions of policy publicly at all times. 

April 

The landing of Russian troops in France 
in Apr came as one of the greatest surprises 
of the war. A strong force of Russians 
landed at Marseilles, Apr 20, to reinforce the 
western line of the Allies against the Germans. 
The strength of this army, sent in a large 
fleet of transports, was not made public. Gen. 
Joffre in the order of the day, cited their 
coming as another striking proof of Russia’s 
devotion to the common cause of the Allies. 
The , Russians were believed to have arrived, 
from Dalny and Vladivostok, from concentra- 
tion camps in Manchuria, by way of the Suez 
Canal, or else to have embarked from the port 
of Archangel, on the White Sea, the only port 
through which there was free communication 
between Russia and her Allies in the west. 
It was considered probable that the transports 
carrying the troops made a wide sweep out 
into the North Atlantic before heading for 
the Mediterranean to avoid the submarine 
danger zone in the vicinity of the British 
Isles. 

The Russians were given a tremendous ova- 
tion as they marched from the quay to the 
Boulevard Maritime, where flags were flying 
and vast crowds had assembled. A second 
contingent arrived, Apr 25, and a third, Apr 27. 

May 

A fourth contingent of Russian soldiers 
arrived at Marseilles, May 4, and was re- 
ceived with notable military and popular re- 
ceptions. The troops proceeded to the camp 
at Mirabeau. 

It was repeatedly asserted in Germany since 
the first Russian contingent was landed at 
Marseilles that the troops sent by Russia to 
France were really not Russians, but rem- 
nants of the Serbian army reorganized and 
newly equipped at Corfu. 


President Poincare, in an address at Nancy, 
May 14, responding to Germany’s’ . declaration 
regarding peace contained in the German reply 
to the American note, said: 

“Neither directly nor indirectly have our enemies 
offered us peace. But we do not want them to offer 
it to us; we want them to ask it of us. We do not 
want to submit to their conditions; we want to im- 
pose ours on them. We do not want a peace which 
would leave Imperial Germany with the power to 
recommence the war and keep Europe eternally 
menaced. We want peace which receives from re- 
stored rights serious guarantees of equilibrium and 
stability. So long as that peace is not assured to 
us; so long as our enemies will not recognize them- 
selves as vanquished we will not cease to fight.” 


Premier Briand in an address delivered in 
Paris, May 22, to the Russian officials and 
members of the Duma visiting France de- 
clared that France and Russia became allies 
only to prevent a European war and main- 
tain peace. The Premier said that peace would 
come after a decisive victory and would in- 
sure against another world war. He spoke 
of the valiant defence of the French troops 
at Verdun and predicted final victory for the 
Allies. The speech was regarded as a final 
and definite answer to Germany’s peace sug- 
gestions which had been communicated offi- 
cially and semi-officially to the United States. 


A Parliamentary investigation into the ma- 
terial damage done during the war was made 
at the end of July. Statistics were collected 
from 11 of the 86 departments, one (Ar- 
dennes) escaping all investigation as being 
completely occupied. No inquiries were made 
in non-invaded departments which have suf- 
fered from bombs dropped by aeroplanes or 
Zeppelins, as the damage thus done was com- 
paratively slight. 

France is subdivided into 36,247 communes, 
and the number still occupied by the enemy 
was 25 54, slightly over 7 per cent., while 247 
communes had been cleared of their popula- 
tion because of their nearness 1 to the actual 
operations. These 247 must be regarded as 
completely destroyed or very seriously dam- 
aged, but their statistics could not be included 
in the report for want of exact information. 
The number of communes affected by the war 
was 753, the Department of the Marne being 
the greatest* sufferer with 258 of its 661 com- 
munes damaged. The number of houses de- 
stroyed in these 753 communes was 46,253, 
16,669 totally and 25,594 partially. ^ 

Public buildings were destroyed in 428 com- 
munes, 221 being city halls, 379 schools and 
331 churches. Fifty-six buildings classified 
as historical monuments were destroyed or 
severely damaged, the most notable being Ar- 
ras town hall, the cathedral, Archbishop’s pal- 
ace, St. Remy Church and city hall at Rheims. 
Three hundred and thirty manufactories were 
destroyed, which formerly supported nearly 
60,000 people. 

The toll of damage done will of course 
be greatly increased when details are avail- 
able for the 2554 communes still occupied by 
the enemy and the 247 that have been 
evacuated. 
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France sent an official note to the neutral 
powers, July 29, protesting against the action 
of the German authorities toward the popu- 
lation in the French departments occupied by 
Teuton forces, and invoking application of 
Article III. of The Hague Convention con- 
cerning laws and customs of conducting land 
warfare to the end that Germany be held re- 
sponsible for violations of these rules by its 
armed forces. 


The French Foreign Office was advised by 
the Spanish embassy that as the result of 
repeated representations by the Spanish gov- 
ernment the inhabitants of Lille, Roubaix, 
and Turcoing, taken from their homes by the 
German military authorities some weeks be- 
fore, would be sent back as soon after the 
autumn harvest as possible. Orders had al- 
ready been issued for the return of 2000 
women to their homes before Oct 10. 

“The Spanish government,” said the note 
issued in Paris, Oct 7, “in taking energetically 
in hand at the earliest hour the cause of the 
unfortunate population of the invaded regions 
and in obtaining a cessation of the odious 
measures which have caused abhorrence on 
the part of public opinion in the entire world, 
has done a work of humanity for which all 
Frenchmen will be grateful.” 


An estimate prepared under orders from the 
Minister of the Interior, and made public 
Dec 3, shows the amount of materials de- 
stroyed or rendered useless in the invaded re- 
gions. The investigation was carried out in 
the following departments : Nord, Pas de Ca- 
lais, Somme, Oise, Seine et Marne, Aisne, 
Ardennes, Marne, Meuse, Meurthe et Moselle, 
Vosges, that is to say, in 790 communes, to 
which the inhabitants have returned. 

From the operations were, perforce, ex- 
cluded 250 evacuated communes in the army 
zone of 2500 communes still in the occupation 
of the enemy. The figures were as follows : 

Total masonry destroyed, 4,680,000 cubic yards; 
stone, 2,080,000 cubic yards; bricks, 543,000,000 cubic 
yards; lime, 297,000 tons; sand, 1,345,500 cubic 
yards; copper work, 5*3,500 cubic yards; timber, 591,- 
500 cubic yards; joinery, 195,000 cubic yards; iron 
framew-ork, 27,300 tons; bolts, locks, etc., 5000 tons; 
tiles, 91,000,000; slates, 32,700,000. 

See also 

American Society for the Relief of 
French War Orphans 
Banks and banking — France 
Bourbon, Prince Philippe Marie Al- 
phonse de 
China 

Chinese labor 

“Descartes” case 

Havre — France 

Medal of French gratitude 

Morocco 

Paris 

Prohibition — France 
Railroads — Accidents — France 
Rhone Canal , 

Rodin, Auguste 

‘ Ships and shipping — France 
Time 


— Army 

General Joseph Simeon Gallieni, Minister 
of War, resigned Mar 16 because of ill health, 
and General Charles Roque was appointed to 
succeed him. 


Gen. Augustus Y. von Edmond Dubail was 
appointed Military Governor of Paris, Mar 
30, in the place of Gen. Michael Maunoury, 
whose ill health caused him to retire. 

Gen. Dubail, who is 65 years old and saw 
service in the Franco-Prussian war, was in 
charge of the Vosges district during the first 
part of the war and succeeded in stopping 
the advance of Gen. von Heeringen during 
the progress of the German armies toward 
Paris. 

Gen. Maunoury was in command of the 
French garrison force which left Paris and 
attacked and crumpled up the right wing of 
Gem von Kluck’s army at the “high tide” mark- 
ing in the German invasion. He was hailed 
as the savior of Paris. While on a tour of 
inspection of the German position from the 
first line of French trenches in Mar, 1915, 
Gen. Maunoury was struck by a bullet which 
destroyed his left eye and broke his jaw. 


Gen. Henri Philippe Petain was relieved of 
the command of the French forces at Verdun, 
it was announced, May 7, and was succeeded 
by Gen. Robert George Nivelle. Gen. Petain 
was promoted to commandant in chief of the 
group of armies in the sector between Sois- 
sons and Verdun. 


The government called to the colors, July 18, 
a part of the class of 1888, that is, men from 
47 to 48 years of age, except those in muni- 
tion factories and, for the present, farmers 
and farm laborers, busy with the harvest 
Expert workers of various sorts of the class 
of 1888 had already been called some months 
before. 


The question of parliamentary control of 
the army was solved in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, July 27. By 269 votes to 200 a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that the Chamber 
delegates to its war committees “the powers 
necessary for exercising effective control on 
the field and within the limits of their powers 
as provided by the Chamber order of June 22.” 

The resolution added : “The government is 
invited to assure to its delegates a control in 
the form of complete and free exercise of 
their commission and all facilities necessary to 
its execution. The delegates will report to the 
government, who must report to the Chamber 
at least once every three months.” 

A proposal that mobilized Deputies should 
have free access to the army zone was with- 
drawn. 

In a further discussion of the subject, July 
20, the Premier declared “the government con- 
trols the military operations and the com- 
mand-in-chief, while the Chamber controls 
the acts of the government.” 
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In conformity with the change in military 
command announced the night before, Presi- 
dent Poincare, Dec 13, signed a decree naming 
“General Joffre, commander-in-chief of the 
French armies, technical counsel of Govern- 
ment regarding the direction of the war.” 

Another decree declared that the corn- 
man der-in-chief of the armies of the north 
and northeast and of the army of the Orient 
should exercise command in conformity with 
the decrees of Oct 28 and Dec 2, 1913, which 
made the commanders-in-chief of the armies 
in the field responsible directly to the Minister 
of War. 

The effect of this decree was to make both 
General George Nivelle and General Sarrail, 
commander of the Entente forces in Mace- 
donia, responsible directly to the War Office 
and independent of the commander-in-chief. 

Gen. Joffre handed over his command to 
Gen. Nivelle, Dec 19. 

-Brigadier Fenelon Francois Germain, one of 
the commanders in the victory at Verdun on 
Dec 5, was promoted Dec 22 to be general of 
division. The cravat of a commander of the 
Legion of Honor was given to Brigadier 
Guyot d'Asnieres de Salins, who commanded 
the division which retook Fort Douaumont, 
and the Military Medal, the highest distinc- 
tion a general officer can receive, was award- 
ed to General Foch. The medal is a simple 
decoration, which was created for soldiers in 
the ranks and non-commissioned officers. The 
only commissioned officers who can receive it 
are generals already possessing the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

In addition to a decree creating General 
Joffre a Marshal of France, President Poin- 
care signed another, Dec 27, revoking the de- 
crees of Dec 2, 1915, and Dec 1 3, 1916. The 
first of these appointed Marshal Joffre com- 
mander-in-chief of all the French forces, ex- 
cept those in the colonies and Morocco, the 
second said: “General Joffre, commander-in- 
chief of the French forces, will act as tech- 
nical adviser to the Government in all con- 
cerning the direction of the war.” 

The title of Marshal of France had fallen 
into disuse since the establishment of the 
third republic. 

The high command as now settled finally 
consisted of the War Committee, composed 
of Premier Briand; General H. Lyautey, Min- 
ister of War; Rear Admiral Lacaze, Minister 
of Marine; Albert Thomas, Minister of Na- 
tional Manufactures ; Alexandre Ribot, 
Minister of Finance, and President Poincare. 
The duty of the Minister of War is to notify 
the other Ministers and commanding Generals 
concerning the decisions of the committee and 
to take measures to insure their concerted 
execution. In addition, he is responsible for 
everything concerning the preparation and 
maintenance of the nation’s resources. There 
are two Generals commanding, General Nivelle 
of the armies of the north and northeast, who 
also assures a liaison with the allied staffs, 
who as already announced, is no longer an- 
and General Sarrail of the army of the Orient, 


swerable to Grand Headquarters, but directly 
to the Minister of War. 

See also 

Gallieni, Gen. Joseph Simeon 

Roques, Gen. Pierre Auguste 
—Department of Posts and Telegraphs 

See 

European War — Postal arrangements 

— Embargo 

The French government by presidential 
decree issued, Mar 2, prohibited the importa- 
tion into France after Mar 3 of raw, refined 
or powdered sugar of foreign origin. The 
prohibition did not apply to sugar imported 
by the government or that purchased prior 
to Feb 1. 


In accordance with a recent law, the gov- 
ernment, May 15, prohibited the importation 
of a long list of articles, among which were: 

Automobile chassis, with or without motor or body; 
automobile coach work and other automobile parts, 
parts of photographic apparatus, fresh and preserved 
fruits, perfumery and soap or other perfumed arti- 
cles, porcelain, glass, crystal ware, crockery, cotton 
hosiery, gloves, undressed skins, imitation jewelry, 
and musical instruments. A list of the prohibited 
articles covered two pages in the official journal. 


The government issued another decree, July 
2 1, prohibiting the further importation, ex- 
cept for government account, of certain for- 
eign products. Prominent in the list of pro- 
hibited articles were platinum, aluminum, 
iron, steel, pure copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, 
mercury, antimony and unmentioned minerals, 
and also a great variety of iron and steel, in- 
cluding tool steel, steel rails, wire, pig iron, 
hoops, cables, railroad, street car or wagon 
wheels, hubs, tires, axles and many sorts of 
wood chemically or otherwise treated, includ- 
ing paving blocks, stakes and charcoal. The 
decree permitted the landing of shipments 
made before July 18, the day President Poin- 
care signed the decree. Exceptions to the 
order might be made by the Minister of War, 
with the consent of the government commis- 
sion on woods and metals, and by an inter- 
ministerial order by the Premier and the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, War, Commerce, 
Finance, Interior, Navy and Public Works, 


Lists of further import restrictions and 
modifications of embargoes will be found in 
the New York Journal of Commerce for Oct 
4, 6, 31, Nov 1, 3 and Dec 29. 

—Finance 

Details of the French “loan of victory” 
published Jan 14 showed that the total sub- 
scribed was 15,130,000,000 francs ($3,026,000,- 
Doo ), which, as the issue price was 88, corre- 
sponded to an actual subscription of 13,314- 
000,000 francs ($2,662,800,000). This sum, 
again reduced by the fifteen centimes In the 
100 francs allowed to cash buyers at 88, be- 
came 13,243,000,000 francs ($2,648,600,000) . 

The total subscribed was composed as fol- 
lows : Cash, 6,368,000,000 francs ($1,273,600,- 
000) ; national defense short term bonds, 
2,227,900,000 francs ($445,580,000) ; longer 
term defense bonds, 3,191,900,000 francs 
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($638,380,000) ; per cent rentes used as 
part payment, 24,450,000 francs ($4,890,000) ; 
3 per cent rentes, 1,430,530,000 francs ($286,- 

106.000) , 

Paris subscribed, in francs, 9,920,000,000 
($1,984,000,000) ; the provinces, 4,606,000,000 
($921,200,000) ; England, 602,000,000 ($120,- 

400.000) ; the colonies, 11,500,000 ($2,300,000) ,* 
and other foreign countries, 4,000,000,000 
($800,000,000), which was mostly included in 
the Paris total. 


An appropriation of 7,817,000,000 francs 
($1,563,400,000) for the second quarter of 1916 
was provided in a bill introduced in the Cham- 
ber oi Deputies, Feb 15, by Alexandre Ribot, 
Minister of Finance. Of this amount all but 

657.000. 000 francs ($131,400,000) was for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The amount provided in the bill was 330,- 
000,000 francs more than was appropriated for 
the first quarter. Virtually all of this increase 
was for artillery and accessories. The esti- 
mates under this item had been increased to 

2.450.000. 000 francs. 

Some economies had been made in other 
directions, so that the total for the quarter 
for artillery and munitions in reality was 450,- 
000,000 francs more than the amount for the 
first three months of the year, thus indicating 
an enormous development in this arm of the 
service. 

The appropriation for aviation was 2,800,- 
000 francs. In expenditures for engineering 
material, 43,000,000 francs was cut off, and 
for horses, 62,000,000 francs. This was made 
possible by the fact that the importations from 
the United States and elsewhere had reached 
a point sufficient to permit of purchases on a 
less extensive scale. 

It appeared from the financial portion of the 
bill that France had advanced to Belgium 

600.000. 000 francs, to Serbia 165,000,000, to 
Greece 5,000,000, and to Montenegro 400,000 
francs. 

The total appropriations from the beginning 
of the war in Aug, 1914, to June 30, 1916, M. 
Ribot said, would be 44,415,000,000 francs 
($8,883,000,000), of which 32,449,000,000 was 
for purely military objects. 

Interest on the public debt amounted to 

3.200.000. 000 francs, while allowances to the 
wives and families of soldiers, unemployed, 
and related expenses for social welfare, 
amounted to 5,050,000,000 francs. 

M. Ribot said up to Dec 31 France had real- 
ized in cash $77,240,000 from the Franco- 
British loan, of which on that date there re- 
mained in cash in New York $33,628,000 
Treasury bonds at the end of Dec sold in 
Great Britain and the United States totaled 

1.164.000. 000 francs. 

M. Ribot referred to the ease with which 
the Treasury had been able to meet all require- 
ments. 


The credits required for the second quarter 
of 1916 amount to 7,800,000,000 francs ($1,- 

560,000,000), according to the statement pre- 


pared by Raoul Peret, reporter of the Budget 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
presented Mar 13 in the Chamber. This is 
equivalent to a daily expenditure of 87,000,000 
francs ($17,400,000). The figures show that 
the cost of carrying on the war is steadily 
increasing, as the total expenditure for 1915 
amounted to 22,000,000,000 francs, whereas 
that of the first six months of 1916 amounted 
to 15,500,000,000. The total national expen- 
diture from the beginning of Aug, 1914, to 
the end of June, 1916, will be nearly 47,000,- 
000,000 francs, of which 37,000,000,000 is 
for purely military purposes. The Chamber of 
Deputies Mar 17 authorized the $1,560,000,000, 
credit with only one dissenting vote. In ex- 
plaining the needs of the government, M. 
Ribot, the Minister of Finance, said that in 
spite of thhe expenditures in the past year, 
the financial situation was satisfactory, thanks 
to the French internal loan, which was being 
maintained above the rate of issue. Although 
France would soon be spending $18,000,000 a 
day, England, he said, would be spending $22,- 
000,000 a day. The Finance Minister recom- 
mended an increase in the tax on liquor and 
alcohol. He did not believe that any increase 
in the income tax was possible at the present 
time. 

Finance Minister Ribot presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies on its reassembling, 
May 18, a measure covering the credits for 
the third quarter of the year. The credits ag- 
gregated 8,310,000,000 francs ($1,662,000,000) . 
The Finance Minister accompanied the meas- 
ure with a statement showing a satisfactory 
condition of the treasury and of the Bank of 
France. M. Ribot called attention to the nec- 
essity of providing before the end of the war 
for interest charges. He proposed increases in 
direct and indirect taxes that would increase 
the revenue 900,000,000 francs annually on al- 
cohol, wine, beer, cider, sugar and tobacco. 
The law submitted by M. Ribot would double 
the tax on horses, carriages, automobiles, bil- 
liard tables, clubs, hunting preserves and 
mines. It would tax house dogs ten francs 
each and hunting dogs five francs each. 


The Senate, June 29, adopted without change 
the Government’s War Appropriation bill 
already passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 


Negotiations with a group of Norwegian 
banks for a loan to France of 25,000,000 
kroner (about $5, 950, 000) for a period of two 
years were concluded July 5. 


The completion of negotiations by the 
French government with American bankers 
for a loan of $100,000,000 was announced July 
13. To carry the loan the American Foreign 
Securities Co. was organized, with a capital 
of $10,000,000 subscribed by the .group of 
bankers which arranged the loan. 

It was proposed that the company should 
lend $100,000,000 to the Republic of France 
and that the company should issue its three- 
year 5 per cent, notes to the extent of about 
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$95,000,000 in this market. The three-year 
notes were to be secured with a margin of 
20 per cent, by obligations of the government 
of Argentina, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, Uruguay, Egypt, Bra- 
zil, Spain, Province of Quebec; shares of the 
Suez Canal Company, and bonds and shares 
of American corporations. Notes were to be 
offered to the public at about 98 per cent. 
The company was organized as follows: 

President, Robert Bacon, one time. Ambassador to 
France; Directors, James S. Alexander, president 
National Bank of Commerce; George F. Baker, chair- 
man First National Bank; James Brown, of Brown 
Brothers & Co.; T. DeWitt Cuyler, president Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Philadelphia; Charles G. 
Dawes, president Central Company of Chicago; 
Clarence Dillon, of William A. Read & Co.; Allan 
B. Forbes, of Harris, Forbes & Co.; Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, of Lee Higginson & Co.; Louis W. Hill, chair- 
man First National Bank of St. Paul; Edwin S. 
Marston, president Farmers* Loan and Trust Com- 
pany; A. W. Mellon, president Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh; Edwin G. Merrill, president Union 
Trust Company; J. P. Morgan, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; Seward Prosser, president Bankers’ Trust 
Company; Charles H. Sabin, President Guaranty 
Trust Company; Henry Seligman, of J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co.; Frank A. Vanderlip, president National 
City Bank; Albert H. Wiggins, president Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Robert Winsor, of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; William Woodward, president Hanover Na- 
tional Bank. 

A list of the collateral behind the French 
loan was made public Sept 22. The loan was 
for $94,500,000. Out of a total of $113,449,000 
in securities pledged, the stocks and bonds of 
American railroads and industrial corporations 
amounted to less than $4,000,000. The re- 
mainder consisted largely in obligations of 
various neutral countries. 1 A complete list wil 
be found in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce for Sept 23. 

The war bill of France to the end of July 
was 39,000,000,000 francs, according to figures 
available Aug 15. The miscellaneous expenses 
of the government were 10,000,000^000 francs. 
The average cost of the war, the figures 
showed at the time of writing was 1,987,000,- 
000 francs monthly. 


Finance Minister Ribot introduced in the 
Chamber, Sept 12, a bill for a second war 
loan. The first loan, issued in 1915 at 87.25, 
had always been above the price of emis- 
sion on the Bourse, and at the time of writing 
stood at 90. The bill was adopted by the 
Chamber Sept 14 unanimously and without 
discussion. The new loan would be issued at 
5 per cent., the same rate as the former loan, 
and subscriptions were to be for unlimited 
amounts. The previous 5 per cents., but not 
the government 3s, were to be accepted in 
exchange for the new loan, which would be 
non-taxable and would be redeemable after 
Jan 1, 1931. The date of the opening of the 
subscription lists was to be fixed later by 
decree. 

The Chamber of Deputies, Sept 22, voted 
unanimously the 8,838,000,000 francs ($1,669,- 
400,000) war credit asked by the government 
for the last quarter of 1916. This was about 
500,000,000 francs ($100,000,000) more than 
was asked for the previous quarter. The total 


appropriations asked by the French govern- 
ment since Aug, 1914, would amount to about 
61,000,000,000 francs ($12,200,000,000), divided 
as follows: Five months of 1914,7,000,000,000 
francs; 1915, 22,000,000,000 francs; 1916, 32,- 
000,000,000 francs. 


By far the largest commercial credit ever 
arranged thru the use of acceptances was 
practically negotiated in October by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, the Bankers* Trust 
Company, and William P. Bonbright & Co., 
all of New York, with the French govern- 
ment, which acted in the matter on behalf of 
forty firms in France. The credit was limited 
to $100,000,000, and was expected to reach 
about that total. 

Four previous French credits had been 
placed in this market to facilitate exports, two 
of them for $15,000,000 each, handled by 
William P. Bonbright & Co., and two by 
Brown Brothers & Co., the first for $20,000,000 
and the second for $25,000,000. 

The new credit would provide facilities for 
purchases in this country by some foreign 
firms which had not previously done business 
directly with American banks. The accept- 
ances would run for ninety days, with the 
privilege of five renewals, making the full 
possible term of the credit eighteen months. 
At the end of that time the obligations were 
payable in New York in gold. 

The terms of the new credit were substan- 
tially as follows: 

1. The credit would be available by drafts in dollars 
drawn by each French industrial concern on every 
participating American banking institution ratably to 
their respective participations in this credit. 

2 . The drafts would be the direct and several 
but .lot joint obligations of the French concerns, pay- 
able at final maturity in United States gold dollars 
m New York. 

3. The drafts would be drawn at three months’ 
sight, with five renewals of three months each, mak- 
ing the life of the credit, including renewals, eighteen 
months. 

4. The drafts would be accepted by the participat- 
ing American banking institutions in the amounts of 
their several participations and purchased by them 
at par in New York funds, and they would be com- 
pensated for each three months’ period at the rate 
of s ¥1 per cent, per annum bank discount, payable 
upon the first acceptance and upon each renewal ac- 
ceptance. The American participants would also 
receive upon the first acceptance and upon each re- 
newal acceptance an acceptance fee of per cent., 
making the investment return, including acceptance 
fees, at a rate in excess of 6% per cent, per annum. 

5. The net proceeds of the drafts would be ex- 

ended only in the United States for merchandise to 

e exported from this country. 

6. In addition to their own responsibility for the 
liquidation of the credit at its maturity, the French 
concerns would pledge and deposit as further secur- 
ity (a) In New York with Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and Bankers’ Trust Company, French 
government notes to the full amount of the credit, 
which notes would be payable in United States gold 
dollars in New York, and would mature about fifteen 
days after the final maturity of the credit, (b) In 
Paris with the Bank of France, approved bonds issued 
by or in neutral countries. The market value of 
these securities and approved substitutions, based on 
the then existing rate of exchange, was always to be 
maintained at an amount equal m dollars to at least 
20 per cent, of the total amount of the credit. 

7. In lieu of payment in gold dollars in New York, 
the managers might, at their option, require final pay- 
ment, in whole or in part, in francs on the basis of 
5.70 francs per dollar (5.18^ being the part of ex- 
change). If at maturity exchange be at par, the 
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payment in francs tinder this option would provide a 
profit of approximately io per cent, on the amount 
paid in francs. If the managers should elect to take 
payment in francs in whole or in part, they might 
charge a commission of one-quarter of i per cent, 
on the amount so paid, to be deducted from the profits 
on exchange, for handling the exchange operation. 
The managers would make no other charge to the 
American participants for their services, as they 
would be compensated by the French concerns. 

# The total French borrowings in this country 
since the outbreak of the European war, in- 
cluding the recent city of Paris loan, aggre- 
gate $660,000,000. Of this total, $90,000,000 has 
been paid, the balance of unmatured loans 
being $570,000,000. 

Following is a complete list of all the loan 
transactions : 


Half of Anglo-French loan $250,000,000 

Collateral loan, 3 years, 5 per cent. 

(Am. Foreign Securities Co.) 100,000,000 

Treasury notes, one year, 5 per cent. 

(paid) 10,000,000 

Treasury bonds, one year, 5 per cent. 

(paid) 30,000,000 

Collateral loan made thru Rothschild's 

of Paris (paid) 30,000,000 

Commercial credit (Brown Bros. & Co.) 

(paid) 20.000,000 

Commercial credit (Brown Bros. & Co.) 25,000,000 

Acceptance credit (Bonbright) 15,000,000 

Acceptance credit (Bonbright) 15,000,000 

Acceptance credit (Bonbright) 15,000,000 

City 01 Paris (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) 50,000,000 

French industrial credit 100,000,000 


$660,000,000 


Subscriptions to the second war loan closed 
in Paris Oct 29. It was said that there had 
been a big rush for the loan, but figures were 
not then available. 


The French commercial export credit would 
amount to $50,000,000 instead of $100,000,000 
as first anticipated, according to definite in- 
formation obtained Nov 2. The list of par- 
ticipants was made public Nov 7. 


Alexandre Ribot, Minister of Finance, Nov 
9, introduced in the Chamber of Deputies a 
bill which would appropriate for the first quar- 
ter of 1917 8,539,000,000 francs for general 
purposes, including the war, and 934,000000 
francs for supplementary appropriations. The 
daily * expenditures of France was then ex- 
ceeding 105,000,000 francs. He also announced 
that the second national loan amounted to 11,- 

500,000,000 francs, of which 55 per cent, was 
in French money and 45 per cent, in converted 
bonds. There were three million subscribers 
to the loan. 


Announcement of the successful completion 
of the French loan, amounting to 11,360,000,000 
francs (£454,400,000, or $2,275,000,000) was 
made’ Nov 15. The subscription lists were 
open 25 days and the work of bringing to- 
gether the statements from different sections 
of the country required an additional ten days. 


The Senate, which was debating the Income 
Tas: bill, adopted a clause, Nov 29, taxing 
tiie profits of large stores of which the an- 
nual turn-over exceeds 2,000,000 francs. 


The tax was I per cent, on profits on turn- 
up to 50,000,000, 3 from 50,000,000 to 100,000,- 
overs from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000, 2 per cent. 
000, 4 from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000, 5 above 
200 , 000 , 000 . 

An amendment proposing an all-round tax 
of 2 per cent., was rejected. Minister of Fi- 
nance Ribot said that this would be hard on 
the smaller big stores. In this connection he 
mentioned a big unnamed store which paid the 
state 358,000 francs as license fee on a turn- 
over of 232,000,000 francs. Under the new 
scheme this store would pay 430,000 francs. 


Raoul Peret, former Minister of Commerce, 
discussing in the Chamber of Deputies, Dec 9, 
in behalf of the Appropriations Committee, 
the budget for the first three months of 1917, 
pointed out that France would have incurred 
expenditures to the amount of 72,600,000,000 
francs ($14,520,000,000) between the opening 
of hostilities and the end of March, 1917. 
Great Britain in the same period would have 
made an outlay of 90,000,000,000 francs. 

The resources M. Peret put against the ex- 
penditures made and authorized amounted ap- 
proximately to 63,700,000,000 francs, as fol- 
lows: 10,200,000,000 tax receipts; 38,700,000,- 
000, short and long term bonds of France; 

5.600.000. 000, loans from England and the 
United States; 9,000,000,000, advanced by the 
Bank of France; 200,000,000, advanced by the 
Bank of Algeria. This left an apparent deficit 
of 8,900,000,000 francs. 

M. Peret said that this did not represent 
the actual expenditures, but the authorized 
outlay, and that of the appropriations for 
1914 included in the total 700,000,000 francs 
was annuled. He added that the cancellations 
for 1915 would be proportionately large, and 
before the total remaining net amount was 
due several months would elapse. 

“France has paid when due every debt in- 
curred,” he continued. “In spite of the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the » appropria- 
tions and the receipts we need have no anxiety 
for the future.” 

The war loans added 2,500,000,000 francs, in 
round numbers, to the old interest charge of 

1.300.000. 000, totaling 3,800,000,000, said M. 
Peret. The new taxes then under discussion 
would realize 650,000,000 francs annually, 
which, with 150,000,000 from the increased tax 
on alcohol and 500,000,000 from the special 
tax on war profits, would produce at an early 
date more than half the interest charge; and 
this did not include the proposed personal con- 
tributions and the tax on various places of 
amusement 

The Chamber of Deputies, Dec 22, approved 
a batch of new taxes, among them a gradu- 
ated tax on theatre and vaudeville tickets. 
Moving picture establishments must pay 5 
per cent, on monthly receipts under 25,000 
francs, 10 per cent, from 25,000 to 50,000 
francs, 20 per cent from 50,000 to 100,000, 
and 25 per cent, on receipts in excess of 
that. Forty francs on a hundred kilos was 
imposed on refined stlgar. The price of to- 
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bacco was also raised, as well as the rates on 
letter and postal card postage, telegrams, tele- 
phone calls, and money orders. 

The Senate, Dec 30, voted unanimously for 
the first clauses of the bill, comprising* the 
credits for the first quarter of 1917. Discus- 
sion on the other clauses and the new taxes 
was adjourned until the following day. 

See also 

Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles loan 

Finance — Foreign exchange 

Paris 

— Food and commodity prices and supply 
The French Senate adopted early in Apr 
the principle of fixing by decrees the maximum 
selling prices of necessaries of life. The 
government proposed to fix the prices of the 
following articles: Bread, meat, milk, butter, 
imitation butter, eggs, lard, potatoes, sugar, 
cheese, green vegetables, wine, cider, table 
beer, fertilizers, petroleum and alcohol for 
burning purposes. The proposed period of 
application was the duration of the war and 
three months following the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


The French Senate passed a measure, Oct 
27, authorizing the Minister of the Interior 
to fix the limits of retail selling prices of 
butter and cheese. These products were then 
bringing from 50 to 150 per cent, more than 
they did before the war. 

Gruyere cheese was up 400 per cent. Roque- 
fort cheese had reached almost 1000 per cent., 
and Swiss cheese, selling in Switzerland at 
28 cents a pound, had been selling in France 
for 60 cents. The Minister of the Interior 
was authorized to fix a maximum price for 
these provisions, and, if necessary, requisition 
them for distribution by the government 

The Chamber of Deputies, Oct 28, adopted 
a bill presented by the government authoriz- 
ing a bounty on wheat harvested in France in 
1917. The bill provided for a bounty equiva- 
lent to 16 cents a bushel, and an amendment 
was added providing for an allowance of 20 
francs for each additional hectare (about 2^4 
acres) devoted to wheat growing. 

The Cabinet decided, Nov 22, to forbid the 
serving of meat in restaurants on Thursdays 
and Fridays, and, on the 23d agreed to place 
the complete control of food and other sup- 
plies in the hands of a Minister of Provisions. 
Joseph Thierry, under Secretary for War for 
the Commissory Dept., was chosen for the 
new office. The new department would not 
be attached to the War Office, altho it would 
have full authority over provisions in the 
fighting zone. Mr. Thierry would be answer- 
able to Premier Briand. 

A standard bread loaf of two pounds would 
be introduced and all other forms of bread 
would be forbidden. The ban would cover 
pastry and small cakes, except those which 
keep four days. 

—Internment of enemy aliens 

M. Malvey, Home Sec., announced Jan 1 
that when the war broke out there were 400,- 
000 foreigners living in Paris. Forty^five 


thousand Austro -Germans were at once in- 
terned in concentration camps. Subsequently 
women and children among them and males 
under sixteen and more than sixty years of 
age were sent back to their country. A small 
number of enemy subjects were allowed 
privileges. One hundred and eighty-seven 
Germans and 105 Austrians were allowed to 
live freely in France, because they had sons 
born in France who were fighting in^ the 
French army. Thirty-eight enemy subjects 
had served in the Foreign Legion, and, con- 
sequently, were allowed to live freely. Fi- 
nally, 137 invalid enemy subjects were granted 
the same permission. 

The peculiar position of Alsatians had to be 
specially considered in France. Ten thousand 
of them were granted free residence in Paris. 
They were all certified to be genuine Alsatians 
of French sympathies by a commission of well 
known Alsatians, including, for instance, the 
Abbe Wetterle. Similarly 3000 Slav subjects 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, whose sym- 
pathies were known to be against the rulers 
of the latter, received permission of residence 
A number of Armenian and other subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire who had no sympathy 
with the latter also lived freely. Four thous- 
and seven hundred subjects of neutral coun- 
tries who were deemed undesirable were ex- 
pelled. A great number of enemy subjects 
who had become naturalized French were 
denaturalized by the Ministry of Justice and 
interned in concentration camps. 

— Moratorium 

By a decree published in the Journal Official 
Sept 20, the moratorium in France was ex- 
tended for three months. In a report giving 
the reasons for the decree, it was stated that 
of 4,480,000,000 francs of paper money bene- 
fited by the moratorium since the beginning' 
of the war and the aid given by the Bank of 
France, more than 3,000,000,000 francs had 
been paid voluntarily as the result of the 
economic revision. 


An extension of the moratorium for three 
months from Jan 1 was provided in a decree 
published Dec 20. The decree was accom- 
panied by a note from the Minister of Com- 
merce, stating that there remained unpaid only 
1,340,000,000 of a total of 4,480,000,000 francs 
of paper benefiting from the moratorium 
which was held by the Bank of France in 
Aug of 1914. 

— Politics and government 
For the first time since the war began the 
Chamber of Deputies went into secret session, 
June r 6, after a vote for the holding of such 
sittings had been passed, 412 to 138. The 
purpose of the secret sessions was the discus- 
sion of interpellations concerning the conduct 
of the war, particularly the defensive meas- 
ures taken at the beginning of the Verdun 
battle. 


The French Senate, July 4, voted to hold a 
secret session similar to that recently held by 
the Chamber of Deputies. The session lasted 
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several days and was held for the purpose of 
considering the national defense and general 
policy of the government. At the last of its 
secret sessions the Senate adopted, July 9, by a 
vote of 251 to 6, a resolution of confidence in 
the government. Similar action was taken 
by the Chamber of Deputies several weeks 
before. 


At the tenth secret session of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Dec 7, Paul Deschanel, president 
of the Chamber, read twenty orders of the 
day, whereupon Premier Briand, speaking 
from his seat, announced that the government 
would accept the fourth of the list, which 
called for a reorganization of the high com- 
mand and expressed confidence in the govern- 
ment The first two paragraphs of the resolu- 
tion, dealing with the high command and war 
council, were accepted without division, but a 
division was demanded on the third para- 
graph based on Albert Favres’s statement that 
France was putting one in six of the popula- 
tion into the fighting ranks, England one in 
ten, Italy one in eleven and Russia one in 
twenty, and calling for a more equal distribu- 
tion of the burden among the Allies. The vote 
gave the government a majority of 184. 

At a public session following the private 
session the French Chamber of Deputies by 
a vote of 344 to 160 adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing confidence in the government in its 
conduct of the war, and noting favorably the 
plan to reorganize the General Staff. 

At a special meeting held on the following 
morning the Cabinet “considered measures jus- 
tified by the vote of the Chamber of Deputies.” 

There was a tumult in the Chamber of 
Deputies Dec 11, during the discussion of the 
military appropriations bill, when the Socialist 
Deputy Pierre Brizon spoke. M. Brizon was 
violently interrupted from all parts of the 
Chamber when he declared that Frenchmen 
should no longer fight to assure the posses- 
sion of Constantinople to Russia. “You're a 
traitor,” was yelled at M. Brizon by numerous 
Deputies. During the excitement M. Brizon 
grasped a water glass which stood before him 
and threw it at the heads of the Deputies in 
a semi-circle before the Secretary's desk. 
Thereupon Ren6 Renoult, Vice-President of 
the Chamber, who was presiding, ordered a 
suspension of the sitting. After the Chamber 
reconvened Mr. Brizon was excluded. 

Premier Briand announced, Dec 12, the re- 
struction of the Cabinet, containing a special 
War Council of five members, as follows : 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs — Aristide 
Briand. 

Finance — Alexandre Ribot. 

War — Gen. Hubert Lyantey. 

Marine — Rear Adm. Lacase. 

Fabrication national, including munitions and trans- 
portation — Albert Thomas. 

Besides the ministers named the cabinet 
would include the following: 

Interior — Louis J. Malvy. 

Public Instruction — Paul Painleve. 

Commerce and Agriculture — Etienne Clementel. 

National Subsistence and Labor — M. Herriot. 

Colonies — Gaston Doumergue. 

Justice and Public Works — Rene Viviani. 


Two under-secretaries also would be mem- 
bers of the cabinet under Sec. Thomas, name- 
ly, M. Loucheur for munitions and Albert 
Claveille for transportation. Justin Godart 
would be under secretary of state for san- 
itary service. 

Radical changes were indicated in this list. 
The main feature was the reduction of the 
number of ministers from twenty-two to 
eleven. Five ministers of state without port- 
folios were done away with altogether, while 
in several cases ministries were combined 
under one head, with subdivisions under the 
charge of the deputy secretaries. 

Thus, under the new ministry of Revataille- 
ment were included both civil and military 
supply and transportation. Public works were 
combined with the ministry of Justice, and 
public instruction and labor were to go hand 
in hand. Agriculture, commerce and industry 
were united under one head. 

Another innovation was the bringing of 
business and technical experts who were not 
members of the Chamber or Senate into the 
government in the positions of deputy secre- 
taries. 

Finally, there was a council of war which 
would have constant and active charge of the 
direction of the war, the other members of 
the government being concerned only with the 
carrying out of the plans of the council. 

The new members of the government, as in- 
dicated in the unofficial list above, were well 
known to the French public. M. Lyautey is 
Governor General of Morocco, M. Herriot is 
Senator for the Department of Rhone and the 
Mayor of Lyons, M. Loucheur is a manu- 
facturer and a specialist in war material. 

Among the deputy or under secretaries were 
to be Lieutenant Colonel Coste, who before the 
war directed the Department of Mines ; Daniel 
Vincent, who will have charge of the organ- 
ization of labor, and M. Blanzy, who would 
be Director of Mines. 

Premier Briand denounced the German peace 
offer Dec 13 as a trap, and accompanied his 
denunciation an announcement that he would 
ask for the increased power with which to 
carry on the war. At the same time, the 
Premier promised that the government would 
not undertake any scheme of national mobil- 
ization such as that involved in the German 
home army plan. The Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of 314 to 165 adopted a resolution 
of confidence in the new government. 

The government, on Dec 14, introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies a bill conferring 
upon the government the large powers, out- 
lined by the Premier the day before, to take 
measures for the national defense by decree 
instead of asking the authorization of Parlia- 
ment in each instance. 

The Cabinet henceforth would meet only 
twice weekly, Tuesdays and Fridays, it was 
announced Dec 21. The other days of the 
week would be devoted to deliberations by the 
War Committee under the presidency of Presi- 
dent Poincare, and by the Economic Council, 
presided over by M. Viviani, Minister of 
Justice. 
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The Economic Council would be composed 
of Minister of the Interior Malvy, Minister 
of the Colonies Doumergue, Minister of Com- 
merce and Economics Clementel, and Minis- 
ter of Public Works Herriot. 

The Economic Council would have the as- 
sistance of M. Claveille, Under Secretary of 
Public Works for Transport, and M. Loucheur, 
Under Secretary for Munitions Production. 
It would also have the aid of managers of 
railroad and steam navigation companies. 

— War Inventions Committee 

The Budget Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies was informed Mar 17 of the work 
of the committee by Prof. Paul Painleve, 
Minister of Public Instruction and Inven- 
tions Concerning National Defense. The 
committee examined from Aug, 1914, to Nov, 
1915, exactly 9663 inventions and accepted 
317. Of the 317 accepted 132 were adapta- 
tions of devices already in use or were in- 
complete- The remaining 185 were described 
as very valuable for purposes of national de- 
fence. In all 255 inventions were adopted. 
These cover not only actual fighting uses, 
but also the fields of surgery and hygiene. 
The question of defense against air attacks 
received much attention from inventors. 

— War profits tax hill 

The Chamber of Deputies passed, Feb 22, 
the bill taxing war profits. The measure will 
remain effective a year after the cessation of 
hostilities. It applies to all who have profited 
by the war, the regular furnishers of war sup- 
plies not being excepted. 

"FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” (opera) 

The first American performance of Riccardo 
Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini” was given 
in New York city Dec 22. The story of the 
opera is told in Dante’s “Inferno,” and its 
tense, dramatic and picturesque qualities have 
inspired nearly’ a dozen composers to place it 
in an operatic frame. The version used by 
Zandonai was Tito Riccordi’s adaptation of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s play. 

FRANCIS, David R. 

David R. Francis, of St. Louis, a former 
Governor of Missouri, who was a member of 
Geveland’s Cabinet, accepted, Feb 22, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s offer to appoint him ambassador 
to Russia to succeed George T. Marye, of 
California, who resigned. 

The reasons given by Mr. Marye were the 
condition of his health and the severity of the 
climate in Petrograd. The American embassy 
had been caring since the war for German, 
Austrian, and Turkish interests in Russia. 
Germany and Austria had shown marked so- 
licitude concerning the treatment of their pris- 
oners. The Senate, Mar 6, confirmed the nomi- 
nation a few hours after it had been received 
from the White House. Additional * res- 
ponsibilities ^ thrust upon the Russian 
ambassadorship at that time, owing to 
the war, including the care of the 
interests of the Central Powers, made the 
appointment of Ambassador Francis conspic- 
uously important, while the President’s 
choice was looked upon as a happy one owing 


to the wide public experience of the ap- 
pointee, who was Sec. of the Interior under 
President Cleveland and had filled other 
important posts. Mr. Francis was Director- 
General of the St. Louis World’s Fair and 
it was generally acknowledged that the suc- 
cess of that great undertaking was duo to his 
broad and astute administration of its af- 
fairs. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, Emperor of Austria 

Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria died at 
Schoenbrun Castle, Nov 21, in his eighty- 
seventh year. He had reigned since Dec 2, 
1848, longer than any of the other ^ Hap sburgs 
in all the six and a quarter centuries that the 
family has ruled Austria. He was on the 
throne fifteen years longer than Frederick III. 
(1400-1493), whose reign was next in point of 
duration. The body was placed in the crypt 
of St. Stephen’s Cathedral Nov 30. The heir 
to the throne was Archduke Charles Francis 
Joseph, his grandnephew, whose accession as 
co-regent was to have been proclaimed on 
Dec 2. 

Twenty-six million dollars was the value of 
the Austrian Emperor's private estate, accord- 
ing to the Munich Neueste Nachrichten, Dec 
13. Nearly half of this, $12,000,000, was willed 
for a fund for the benefit of wounded soldiers, 
invalids, and relatives of men killed in the 
war. The old Emperor’s two daughters and 
one granddaughter received $4,000,000 each, 
and the remaining $2,000,000 was divided 
among legatees. 

"FRANCONIA,” Destruction of* the 

The Cunard liner Franconia employed by 
the British for transport duty, was sunk, Oct 
5, by a submarine in the Mediterranean. 
Twelve men of the crew of 302 were reported 
missing. The steamer had no troops aboard. 

The Franconia was a vessel of 18,150 tons gross 
and was built in 1910. Her maiden voyage was be- 
tween Liverpool and Boston in Feb, 19 n. She was 
625 feet long, 72 feet wide and displaced 25,000 tons. 
When she was built she was considered one of the 
most comfortable steamers of the Cunard Line. 

FRANK, Leo M. 

See 

Georgia, Sept 12 

FRANKAU, Mrs. Julia [“Frank Danby ” 
pseud.] 

“Frank Danby,” the author, died Mar 17 in 
London. She was born in 1864. 

FRANKING PRIVILEGE 

Abuse of the Congressional franking privi- 
lege was denounced Mar 23 in a report of the 
House Printing Committee, which included a 
provision of the pending revision of the 
printing laws designed to stop the practice. 
The report charged that members of Con- 
gress furnish franked envelopes to individu- 
als, committees and organizations interested 
in promoting a particular propaganda. 

“FRAUENLOB” (cruiser) 

The German cruiser Frauenlob displaced 2715 
tons. She was 328 feet long, 40 feet beam and 
17 feet deep. Her complement was 264. She was 
armed with ten 4.1-inch guns, ten x -pounders and 
four machine guns. She also was fitted with two 
submerged torpedo tubes. She was completed in 1903. 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM OF HESSE, Prince 
It was officially announced, Sept 15, that 
Prince Frederick William of Hesse, a nephew 
of the Kaiser, had been killed on the Balkan 
front He was born in 1893. 

FREE TRADE 
See 

Great Britain — ‘Commerce 
Great Britain — Free trade 
FREIGHT 
See 

Railroads 
FRENCH, Charles 

Charles French, publisher of the Musical 
Leader, died Aug 17, aged 55 years. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

See 

Anam 

FRENCH RED CROSS SOCIETY 
See 

Red Cross Society 

FRICK, Henry C. 

See 

Gainsborough, Thomas 
Rembrandt von Ryn 
Rubens, Peter Paul 

FRITZEN, Alfred A. 

See 

Welland Canal case— Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

FRUIT 

Fruit which has been ground to a pulp for 
use in making wine has lost its identity, ac- 
cording to a decision of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, May 29, reversing 
the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers. Currants so treated were held not 
dutiable as “currants” under paragraph 218, 
tariff act of 1913, but as “fruits, including 
berries, when dried, desiccated, evaporated, 
or prepared in any- manner” under paragraph 
217. [Stone & Co. vs. United States (No. 
1702). (T. D. 36492).] 

FRYATT, Capt. Charles 
Captain Charles Fryatt, of the Great East- 
ern Railway steamship Brussels, which was 
captured by German destroyers in June and 
taken into Zeebrugge, was executed by shoot- 
ing after trial before a German naval court 
martial, July 27, in Bruges. The death sen- 
tence was passed upon Captain Fryatt be- 
cause of his alleged action in attempting pre- 
viously to ram a German submarine. 

Captain Fryatt and the first officer and the 
first engineer of the Brussels received from 
the British Admiralty gold watches for “brave 
conduct, 1 * and were mentioned in the House 
of Commons, 

• The submarine 17-33, according to the Ger- 
man official account of the trial, had signalled 
to the British steamer to show her flag and 
to stop, but Captain Fryatt did not heed the 
signal, and, it was alleged, turned at high 
speed toward the submarine, which only es- 
caped by diving immediately several yards be- 
low the surface. 


Captain Fryatt, the German official state- 
ment said, admitted that he had followed the 
instructions of the British Admiralty. Sen- 
tence was confirmed and the captain was ex- 
ecuted and shot for a “franc tireur crime 
against armed German sea forces ” 

The execution of Captain Fryatt caused 
great indignation in England. The Foreign 
Office requested James W. Gerard, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Berlin, to secure complete 
details of the affair. 

“It appears to be true,” said Premier As- 
quith in the House, July 31, “that Captain 
Fryatt was murdered by the Germans.” “The 
British government heard with deep indigna- 
tion of this atrocious crime against the law 
of nations and usage of war. 

“It is impossible to conjecture to what 
further atrocities they may proceed, but the 
government desires to repeat most emphati- 
cally their resolve when the time comes that 
these crimes shall not go unpunished. 

“When the time arrives they are determined 
to bring to justice the criminals, whoever they 
may be and whatever their position. In a case 
such as this the man who authorized the sys- 
tem under which the crime was committed 
may well be the most guilty of all.” 

The government recommended the grant- 
ing of an extra pension of £100 annually to 
Captain Fryatt’s ^ widow, besides the sum to 
which she is entitled under the government’s 
compensation scheme. The Great Eastern 
Railroad also granted his widow a £250 an- 
nuity. 

One of the biggest demonstrations by work-* 
ingmen since the beginning of the war took, 
place in Trafalgar Square, London, Aug 6. 

The great gathering demanded reprisals for, 
the execution of Captain Fryatt, speakers urg- 
ing the impounding of all German* property 
and the hanging of Emperor William, Admiral 
von Tirpitz and Governor-General von Bis- 
sing of Belgium as “common malefactors” be- 
fore the conclusion of peace. 

Replying to a question in the House of* 
Commons, Premier Asquith said, Aug 16, that 
the government was determined that “this, 
country will not tolerate a resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Germany after the 
war until reparation is made for the murder 
of Captain Fryatt.” 

“FRYE, WILLIAM P.,” case 

Sec. Lansing, Jan 8, made public the text 
of the note from Germany dealing with arbi- 
tration of the points of difference over treaty 
interpretation, involved in the consideration of 
the destruction of the American sailing ship 
Wiiliam P. Frye. While the note bore date 
of Nov 29, it was not made public sooner be- 
cause assent to its publication had not been 
obtained from the German government. 

The most important thing in the note was 
Germany’s acceptance of the Americian con- 
tention that the mere placing of human beings 
in an open boat at sea does not satisfy the 
requirements of international law and hu- 
manity. 
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FUAD BEY GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas 


Fuad Bey, it was announced Dec 18, had 
been chosen by the Porte to succeed the last 
Turkish Ambassador, Rustem Bey, who was 
practically recalled for refusing to retract de- 
rogatory statements made in a public letter 
comparing negro lynchings in this country to 
persecutions in Armenia. Fuad Bey is said 
to be a diplomat of much experience, having 
been Minister at Belgrade at the outbreak of 
the war. He speaks French and German flu- 
ently, but not English. 

The department had allowed his appointment 
to go unanswered for several weeks, ostensibly 
because not enough was known of his per- 
sonality to be sure that he would be accept- 
able, but actually as a means of expressing 
displeasure at Turkey's refusal to give con- 
sideration to American representations and 
interests. 

FULLER'S EARTH 
— Production 

United States 

“The fuller's earth industry in this country 
is in an extremely healthy condition, according 
to reports receiyed by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey/' says Dun's Review , Apr 29. 
“The industry is comparatively recent, the 
first production having been reported in 
1895 from Florida, though fuller's earth 
was discovered a few years earlier in 
Kansas. The production in 1915 was 
47,901 tons, valued at $489,219, which was 
an increase of 6920 tons and $85,573 over 1914, 
On the other hand, the imports of fuller’s 
earth, which were 19,441 tons, valued at $152,- 
493 in 1915, decreased 5536 tons and $42,59°, 
compared with 1914. The marketed produc- 
tion in 1915 was therefore more than twice as 
great as the imports, and the value of the 
domestic earth marketed was more than three 
times that of the imported earth. The average 
price per ton of American earth was $2.37 
greater than that of the imported. Fuller’s 
earth is now used principally in clarifying 
mineral and vegetable oils and fats and 
greases, though it derived its name from its 
original use, the fulling of cloths, for which it 
is still employed in a small way. Six states re- 
ported production of fuller's earth for 1915 — 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Texas. The state leading in pro- 
duction is Florida, which reported nearly 75 
per cent, of the output for 1915. Georgia was 
second and Arkansas third." 

FURNITURE 

See 

Fine arts — Chabrieres-Arlf.s collec- 
tion 

GADSKI, Mme. Johanna 

See 

Welland Canal case — Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

GAFFNEY, Thomas St. John 

See 

Casement, Sir Roger 


It became known Mar 15 that Henry C. 
Frick had purchased Gainsborough's “The 
Mall,” at between $250,000 and $300,000. 

GALLAGHER, Rev. Dr. Charles Wesley 

Rev. Dr. Charles W. Gallagher, president 
of the Maryland College for Women in Lu- 
therville, died, Dec 14, aged 70 years. 
“GALLIA," Destruction of the 

The sinking of the French auxiliary cruiser 
Gallia was reported Oct 9. The torpedo 
caused the explosion of ammunition in the 
hold of the Gallia and also destroyed the wire- 
less apparatus making it impossible to send 
out calls for help. The crew and troops took 
to rafts and small boats a number of which 
were picked up by a French cruiser. Others 
reached the Sardinian shore. Of the 2000 
on board 1300 were saved. 

The Gallia was a 15,000-ton steamship, 574 
feet long and 64 feet of beam. She was built 
in the Seine in 1913 and owned by the Com- 
pagnie de Navigation Sud Atlantique of 
Bordeaux. She was one of the largest ves- 
sels sunk by submarines during the war, hav- 
ing been only 700 tons smaller than the White 
Star liner Arabic. 

GALLIENI, Gen. Joseph Simeon 

Gen. Joseph S. Gallieni, former French 
Minister of War, died at Versailles, May 27. 

Gen. Gallieni, “the savior of Paris," was 
67 years of age on Apr 24. When the war 
began he already had a distinguished career 
behind him and was then a most prominent 
member of the Superior Council of War and 
President of the Consultative Committee of 
Colonial Defense. As a lieutenant fresh from 
the military school of St. Cyr he had fought 
in the Franco-Prussian war. Later he had 
commanded troops in the Sudan, Indo-China, 
and Madagascar. 

His greatest achievement had been his ad- 
ministration in Madagascar as Governor Gen- 
eral from 1896 to 1905, where he put down 
several formidable native revolts and, on his 
retirement, gave France a valuable tranquil- 
ized colony of 228,000 square miles and a 
population of 3,000,000. He had also turned 
his foreign sojourns into “copy” and was the 
author of several books on colonial explora- 
tion and administration ; he was a member of 
French as well as of foreign scientific so- 
cieties. 

He acquired his title as the “savior of 
Paris,” Sept 5, 1914. On that day General 
Maunoury, who commanded the French left 
north of Paris, sent word to Gallieni that his 
positions were in jeopardy, and Gallieni, col- 
lecting every available motor car in Paris, 
rushed the 80,000 reserved troops to his re- 
lief. A fierce attack was made upon von 
Kluck's flank at Ourcq, and the French front 
in the southeast, feeling the pressure of the 
Germans weakening, not only “stiffened," but 
rolled the Germans back to the Marne, where 
the battle was fought which turned theii* re- 
treat into a rout 
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During the first fourteen months of the war 
Gallieni, as the military governor of Paris, 
performed a gigantic work. Not only did he 
reconstruct the fortifications, and defend the 
city from aviation attacks, but as the city 
became the great clearing house for wounded, 
troops and supplies, it became his duty to fa- 
cilitate all these movements. 

When the French Cabinet was reconstructed 
Nov, 1915, he became minister of war, succeed- 
ing M. Millerand, and in Feb., 1916, he took 
over the direction of the Department of Avi- 
ation, but shortly afterward he was taken ill 
and was compelled to resign on Mar 16. 

See 

France — Army 

GAMBIA PODS 

See 

Babul pods 
GAME DAWS 

New regulations on closed seasons for mi- 
gratory birds were made public Aug 22 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, af- 
ter its approval of recommendations by the 
Federal Advisory Committee on the Migratory 
Bird law. Spring shooting has been every- 
where refused. It has been adopted as a fixed 
rule for the present that in no part of the 
country may there be shooting after the game 
has started for its breeding grounds in the 
North. The committee recommended a maxi- 
mum shooting season of three and one-half 
months for any section of the country, and 
tried to ^equalize opportunity as best it could 
in fixing that season. Among the valuable 
North American birds that the committee said 
were “candidates for extinction” were the 
whooping crane, trumpeter swan, American 
flamingo, roseate spoonbill, scarlet ibis, long- 
billed curlew, upland plover, Hudsonian god- 
wit, red-breasted sandpiper, golden plover, 
dowitcher, willet, pectoral sandpiper, black- 
capped petrel, American egret, snowy egret, 
wood duck, band-tailed pigeon, heath hen, sage 
grouse, white-tailed kite, prarie sharptail, pin- 
nated grouse, and woodcock. 

See also 
Birds 

GAMES, SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS 

See 

Aeronautics 
Aeronautics — Records 
Automobiles — Records 
Baseball 
Football 
Horse-racing 
Hurdling 
Jumping 
Swimming 
Tennis 
Walking 
GARAD 

See 

Babul pods 
GARAGES 
—•Driveways to 

The new “wheelway” type of garage drive- 
way, in which the center strip, which is un- 


touched by the automobile wheels, remains un- 
paved, is described and pictured by numerous 
examples in the November issue of The 
American City. 

GARBAGE 
— As fertilizer 

A survey of the nation’s resources in 
fertilizer materials by Government specialists 
drew attention, in Mar, to the large supply 
of these to be found in the accumulation of 
garbage in cities. This waste material con- 
tains nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
which are recognized as essential to the pro- 
duction of large crops. Numerous analyses 
of raw garbage shows that, on the average, 
grease constitutes 3.5 per cent., and of the 
fertilizer ingredients, potash, 0.3 per cent.; 
bone phosphate, 1 per cent., and nitrogen in 
the form of ammonia, 1 per cent. On this 
basis the value of a ton of raw garbage is 
about $5, the grease being worth $3, and the 
fertilizer ingredients about $2. 

Since the grease is of more value than the 
fertilizer, the reduction process is primarily 
designed to recover the grease. There are 
three principal methods of doing this. The 
garbage is cooked and steamed, and then 
pressed dry and degreased in gasoline. Or, 
the garbage is dried directly in rotary hot- 
air kilns, and then degreased in gasoline; or 
it is dried and degreased in one ooeration. 

As raw garbage contain 70 per cent, water 
and 3.5 per cent, grease, the yield of the 
tankage residue or fertilizer should be about 
25 per cent. Thus, four tons of raw gar- 
bage should be made to yield one ton of dried 
tankage and $12 worth of grease. In the 
retail market the dried tankage sells for about 
$10 a ton, and at wholesale for $7.50. There 
has been no great fluctuation in these prices 
for some time. In actual practice, however, 
the percentage of tankage obtained is not 
usually 25 per cent. 

At present only six cities in the United 
States operate their own reduction plants, and 
about twenty send their garbage to privately 
owned plants. These produce in the course of 
a year 160,000 tons of tankage, or fertilizer, 
made from 1,045,000 tons of raw garbage. If 
all of the 199 cities in the United States 
which have a population of 30,000 or over 
should adopt this method of garbage disposal; 
the total yield should be from 637,500 tons 
to 937)500 tons of fertilizer per year. This 
would be worth from $4,780,000 to $7,000,000. 
Additional fertilizer material could also be 
obtained in the cities from dead animals, 
street sweepings, and stable manure. 

GARBANZO 

A variety of Mexican peas. 

GARBODE, Friedrich 

See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 

GARDNER, William A. 

William A. Gardner, president of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway, died May 11, 
aged 57 years. 
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GARRISON, Lindley M. 

Sec. of War, Lindley M. Garrison resigned 
from the Cabinet, Feb 10, because President 
Wilson declined to insist without compromise 
upon the adoption of the continental army plan 
by Congress, and because he was opposed to the 
administration's Philippine independence plans. 
There had also been some friction between Mr. 
Garrison and the President over the Mexican 
situation. With Mr. Garrison, the Assistant 
Sec. of War, Henry C. Breckinridge also re- 
signed. Major-General Scott, chief of staff 
of the army, automatically became Sec. of War 
ad interim . 

GARY, Elbert H. 

See 

Strikes — Steel strike, Youngstown, O. 

GARY PLAN 

The General Education Board announced 
July 23 that it would soon issue a book on 
the Gary system, on which a large staff of 
prominent educators had been at work for 
five months. Dr. Abraham Flexner, of the 
General Education Board, was directing the 
study, assisted by Dr. Frank P. Bachman, for- 
merly Associate Superintendent of Schools in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Specialists studying and re- 
porting upon particular fields in the Gary sys- 
tem study were : 

Professor C. R. Richards, director of Cooper 
Union, vocational and industrial instruction; Mrs. 
Eva W. White, director of the extended use of pub- 
lic schools, of Boston, Mass., domestic science and 
arts; Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers' Col- 
leg®# Columbia University, administration, organ- 
ization and supervision; S. A. Courtis, director of 
research in the schools of Detroit, Mich., classroom 
testing; Lee E. Hanner, director of the department 
of recreation and playgrounds of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, physical training and recreation; Frank 
L. Shaw, recently with the Cleveland school survey, 
statistical work; Ralph Bowman, formerly of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, cost accounting. 

New York City 

“Garyizing” New York City schools had 
cost, to date, $7,281,512. The figures were 
disclosed Oct 25 , at a meeting of the Board 
of Education, on demand of the opposition. 

The expenditure, President Wilcox said, 
was producing the following results: 

1. Full time accommodations for 54,431 chil- 
dren who in March, 1916, were on part time 
and double session. This eliminated 69.7 per 
cent, of the part time classes and 31.8 per cent, 
of the double session classes then in operation. 

2. Full time accommodations for 531 addi- 
tional classes, capable of caring for 21,771 
more children. 

3. The removal of 161 classes from unsat- 
isfactory rooms and buildings. 

To provide the necessary new accommoda* 
tions on the old plan of single-session schools, 
would have cost, if the tradition of a reserved 
school seat for each child had been adhered 
to, over $13,000,000, whereas, under the dupli- 
cate plan, thei cost was $3,763,142 for new 
buildings. Additions to buildings cost $1,230, ^ 
313 ; alternations and equipment for forty-four 
buildings, $732,422; additional land for play- 
grounds, etc., $664,000; grading, fencing and 
surfacing playgrounds, $47789, and overhead 


expenses $204,000. The total gain under the 
plan, was fifty-two new classes in Manhattan, 
194 in the Bronx and 385 in Brooklyn. 

GAS 

See 

Natural gas 

GAS INDUSTRY 

A preliminary statement of the general re- 
sults of the 1914 census of manufactures with 
respect to compressed or liquefied gases was 
issued, Aug 2, by Director Samuel L. Rogers, 
of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. This group of products embraces 
all gases which are compressed or liquefied 
for sale, with the exception of illuminating 
gases (acetylene, Pintsch gas and Blau gas). 
The gases of commerce which are handled in 
compressed form in considerable quantities are 
anhydrous ammonia, carbonic acid gas or car- 
bon dioxide (CO2), laughing gas or nitrous 
oxide (N2O), oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, ni- 
trogen, cyanogen (C2N2) and liquid air. The 
value of the gases produced for sale in com- 
pressed or liquefied form in 1914, not includ- 
ing illuminating gases, was $8,097,720, an 
amount which exceeded the corresponding 
figure for 1909 by $2,913,283, or 56.2 per cent. 


The artificial gas — oil and water gas and 
coal gas from retorts and by-product coke 
ovens — marketed and sold in 1915 amounted 
to $266,204,248,000 cubic feet, valued at $173,- 
832,132, according to statistics collected by 
C. E. Lesher, of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. These 
figures show an increase of 25 per cent in 
quantity and 17 per cent in value compared 
with 1912, the next preceding year for which 
the statistics of this industry were collected 
by the Geological Survey. 

The quantity of gas from coal gas plants in 
1915 was 43747,432,000 cubic feet, valued at 
$40,257,108, an increase of 24 per cent, in 
quantity and 25 per cent, in value compared 
with 1912. The quantity of surplus gas sold 
or used from by-product coke ovens in 1015 
was 84,355,914,000 cubic feet, valued at $8,- 
624,899— an increase of 55 per cent, in quan- 
tity and 84 per cent, in value. The average 
value of the coal gas in 1915 was 92 cents per 
1000 cubic feet, and that of gas from by- 
product coke ovens was 10 cents, the difference 
being due to the fact that the value given for 
coal gas includes the cost of distribution to 
domestic consumers, whereas the value for 
coke gas is reported at the place of produc- 
tion. The aggregate output of coal gas in 1915 
was 128,103,346,000 cubic feet, value at $48,- 
882,007, an increase, compared with 1912, of 
43 per cent, in quantity and 33 per cent, in 
value. 

Water gas enriched with oil — carburetted 
water gas— is more generally used in cities 
than coal gas. The quantity of water gas 
manufactured and sold in 1915 was 124,129,- 
569,000 cubic feet — nearly as much as the 
combined output of coal gas from retorts and 
coke ovens— and was about 47 per cent of 
the total quantity of artificial gas sold. 
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In California, Arizona and Oregon, nearly 
all the artificial gas produced is made from 
oil, and in some other States there are oil- 
gas plants. The quantity of oil gas manufac- 
tured and sold in the United States in- 1915 was 

1 3.971. 333.000 cubic feet. The aggregate of oil 
and water gas sold in 1915 was 138,100,902,000 
cubic feet, valued at $124,950,125, an increase, 
compared with 1912, of 13 per cent, in quan- 
tity and 1 2 per cent, in value. The average 
value of oil and water gas in 1915 was 90 
cents per 1000 cubic feet, compared with 92 
cents^ for coal gas from retorts. 

It is not possible to obtain complete figures 
showing the sale of artificial gas for various 
uses, for the reason that in many cities the 
gas used for illuminating and that used for 
fuel is not metered separately. The statistics 
collected by the Geological Survey for 1912 
showed that 47 per cent, of the artificial gas 
sold was used for illuminating, and the statis- 
tics for 1915 show that 30 per cent, of the gas 
sold was used for iluminating, 48 per cent, 
for domestic fuel and 22 per cent, for in- 
dustrial fuel, 

artificial gas sold in 1915, BY kinds 
Illuminating Dom. fuel Indus, fuel 

Kind. Purposes. Purposes. Purposes. Total value 
Quantity. Quantity. Quantity. 

1000 cu.ft. 1000 cu.ft. 1000 CU.It. 

Coal gas. 14,345,059 24,204,443 S»i 97 , 93 o $ 40,257,108 
Water gas 47,8 1 6,398 65,920,911 10,392,260 112,281,956 
Oil gas . 1,438,990 12,173,252 359,091 12,668,169 

By-product 

gas ..17,196,426 27,590,624 39,568,864 8,624,899 

80,796,873 129,889,230 55,518,145 $173,832,132 

GASOLENE 

Gasolene, formerly selling at 11 cents a gal- 
lon rose in Feb to 25 cents a gallon. 

In 1899 the quantity of gasolene used in the 
United States for all purposes was 5,600,000 
barrels; in 1904, 5,800,000 barrels. But by 
1909 the consumption had increased to 10,800,- 
000 barrels, and in 1914 to 18,000,000 barrels. 
Experts estimated that 30,000,000 barrels of 
gasolene would be consumed in 1916. The 
motor car is the chief consumer. In 1912, 

312.000 cars were built in this country; in the 
following year, 420,000; in 1914, 515,000; and 
in the year ending June 30, 1915, the manufac- 
turers turned out 710,000. It was estimated 
that approximately 3,000,000 automobiles would 
be using gasolene in the United States in 1916. 
These motor cars alone would require about 
20,000^000 barrels of gasolene. 

An investigation by the Attorney General 
to determine whether a criminal conspiracy 
was back of the rise in the price of gasolene 
was directed in a resolution introduced by 
Senator Martine and adopted Mar 30 by the 
U. S. Senate. 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, which represented most of the au- 
tomobile manufacturers of the country, an- 
nounced Mar 31 that these manufacturers 
had decided to form a company for the mak- 
ing of gasolene on a large scale. 

Hearings in the gasoline investigation were 
begun in Washington, June 12, by the Federal 


Trade Commission. The investigation was 
started in response to a resolution of the Sen- 
ate. The commission made a preliminary 
reply to the Senate, May 10, giving consider- 
able statistical data on the price of gasoline 
and crude oil, but reserved its final interpreta- 
tion of the reasons of the recent advance in 
the price of gasoline for further study. The 
hearings were designed with this object in 
view. They closed June 21. 


Statistics of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, show that 
the year 1915 was one of decided expansion 
for the casing head gasolene industry. The 
quantity of raw gasolene extracted from na- 
tural gas and sold in that year amounted to 
65,364,665 gallons, a gain of 22,712,033 gallons, 
or 53 per cent, over the quantity marketed in 
1914. The average price received for the un- 
blended product at the sources of production 
was 7-9 cents a gallon, and the market value 
of the entire output was $5,150,823, a gain of 
0,6 cent in average unit price and of $2,044,- 
914, or 66 per cent in total market value 
compared with 1914. The volume of natural 
gas utilized in the manufacture of this quantity 
of gasolene, exclusive of that recovered as 
drips from gas mains, is estimated at more 
than 24,000,000,000 cubic feet, and the average 
recovery of gasolene per thousand feet was 
2.5 7 gallons. The number of plants for the 
manufacture of gasolene from natural gas in- 
creased from 386 at the beginning of 1915 to 
414 at the end of the year, a gain of only 7 
per cent., but the combined daily capacity of 
the plants increased from 179,353 to 232,336 
gallons, about 30 per cent., as a consequence of 
the fact that many of them operated during 
only a part of 1914. 

See also 
Petroleum 

Great Britain 

Subsequent to the national stock taking of 
the supplies of gasoline in the British Isles, 
and based upon the figures revealed by the 
governmental census of motor fuel available 
for distribution, allotments were made upon 
an average basis of 25 per cent, of the 
amounts applied for by the owners of private 
cars, 60 per cent, for commercial cars, and 
50 per cent, for public vehicles, such as om- 
nibuses and taxicabs. A maximum allowance 
of 30 gallons a month was fixed for private 
cars and 2 gallons monthly for motorcycles. 
Applications were made on the prescribed 
forms, and warrants had been issued for a 
monthly supply by the Petrol Committee or 
its subsidiary organizations. No gasoline can 
be purchased without such a warrant, and the 
amount obtained is indicated on the warrant 
at the time of sale by the seller. 

According to an article published ip The 
Autocar in September, following a recent de- 
bate in the House of Commons, it was con- 
tented that the shortage was due to a scarcity 
of “tankers”' rather than any failure of the 
world’s supply. 
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— Commerce — Exports 

United States 

• The total exports of crude and refined oil 
in 1915, according to the Government figures, 
amounted to 2,329,575,617 gallons, an increase 
of almost 100,000,000 gallons over the total 
for 1914. The amount exported in 1914 was 
2,240,033,652 gallons; in 1913, 2,136,565,721 
gallons. Exports of crude oil, gasolene, il- 
luminating oil and residuum were consider- 
ably less in 1915 than in 1913. Exports of gas 
oil and fuel oil and naphthas, except gasolene, 
were approximately twice as large as in 1913. 
Exports of lubricating and heavy paraffine oil 
showed some increase. The following table 
shows the exports during a three-year period : 
EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS. 

(000 omitted.) 



1913- 

1914. 

1915. 

Crude oil, gals. .... 

194,569 

124,735 

158,263 

Gas and fuel oil 

358,008 

634,298 

799,646 

Gasolene 

117,728 

162,669 

112,560 

Illuminating oil .... 

1,139,441 

1,010,449 

836,998 

Lubricating oil 

207,639 

191,647 

239,719 

Naphthas, except gas- 



169,770 

lene 

70,315 

47,023 

Residuum 

67,863 

69,209 

12,616 

Total refined 

1,941,996 

2, 115,298 

2,171,3x2 


“GAULOIS ” Destruction of the 
The French armored cruiser Gaulois was 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean Sea on Dec 
27 and sank in half an hour, according to a 
French official announcement Owing to the 
coolness of the crew and the arrival of patrol 
boats there were only four victims, two of 
whom were killed by the explosion. 

“GEELONG,” Loss of the 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company issued a statement, Jan 4, to the 
effect that the steamer Geelong , 7951 tons, was 
sunk in a collision in the Mediterraneon with 
the steamer Bonvilston . No lives were lost. 
GEMS 
See 

Precious stones 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
The first installment of the report of the 
General Education Board, founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, for the fiscal year 1914-15, 
made public Mar 20, showed that since its 
organization, and up to June 30, 1915, the 
ooard had appropriated directly $16,862,147, 
of which $10,848,084 had been paid out and 
$6,014,063 was awaiting requisition. The or- 
ganization was formed in New York Feb 
27, 1902, and was incorporated by Congress 
Jan 12, 1903. Up to the close of the fiscal 
year the board had appropriated all but 
$198,922 of its entire accumulated income. 
The appropriations were as follows : 
Endowments for universities and colleges 

for white persons $11,6721460 

Medical schools 3,670,874 

Colleges and schools for negroes .... 811,781 

Farmers’ co-operative demonstration work 

in the South 716,077 

Salaries and expenses, professors of sec- 
ondary education 275,580 

Colleges and schools for white persons, for 

current expenses *5 9,99* 

Girls’ canning and poultry clubs in the 

South ii 3 » 7 Si 

Southern Education Board 97,126 


Salaries and expenses, supervisors of rural 

schools for negroes 84,320 

Salaries and expenses, rural ' school 

agents 70,645 

Farmers* co-operative demonstration work 

in Maine 45 *i 73 

Rural organization work. 36*646 

Educational surveys 32,500 

Farmers’ co-operatinve demostration work 

in New Hampshire 24,593 

Conferences 18,420 

Home makers’ club agents in Southern 

states (for colored persons) 15,000 

Girls’ and boys’ clubs in Maine 11,205 

Rural education 6,000 

$16,862,147 

Mr. Rockefeller had given the board since 
its foundation $33,958,848, of which $30,918,- 
063 was a general endowment and $3,040,784 
was a reserve fund. The gross income from 
these funds for 1915 amounted to $2,230,425. 
From the Anna T. Jeanes fund administered 
by the board, the income was $7910. 

The second installment report, issued Mar 
21, gave a list of appropriations made during 
1915, to colleges, as follows : 

Vanderbilt University Nashville, Tenn., $300,000 
toward a total fund of $1,000,000. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., $250,000 toward 
a total fund of $1,000,000. 

Vassar College of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $200,000 
toward a total fund of $1,000,000. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, $150,- 
000 toward a total fund of $600,000. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio, $125,000 
toward a total fund of $500,000. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col., $125,000 
toward a total fund of $500,000. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., $100,000 toward 
a total fund of $500,000. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. ( C., $25,000 toward 
a total fund of $100,000. 

'The eight institutions named have under- 
taken to increase their funds to the extent of 
$5,200,000, the General Education Board as- 
sists by subscribing $1,275,000,” says the re- 
port. 

"Including the foregoing, the General Edu- 
cation Board had, since its organization and 
up to June 30, 1915, appropriated to colleges 
$11,672,460.16 toward total funds to be raised 
amounting to $54,4 75,525 ” 

The General Education Board made the fol- 
lowing appropriations, June 3 : For the Med- 
ical Department of Washington University at 
St. Louis, $250,000, making $1,000,000 given 
by the board to this institution toward a total 
of $1,500,000 for the purpose of placing the 
teaching of medicine, surgery, and pediatrics 
on a full-time basis ; to Colby College at 
Waterville, Me., $125,000; Rockford College, 
Rockford, 111 ., $75,000, and Coker College, at 
Hartsville, S. C, $50,000. 

Annual contributions were made to educa- 
tional institutions for negroes as follows : 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, $20,000; Hamp- 
ton Institute, $25,000; Tuskegee Institute, $25,- 
000; Morehouse College, Atlanta, $5000; 
Mayesville Industrial School, $1000. 

Educational research in New Hampshire 
received $5500, farm demonstration work in 
Maine, $21,500, and similar work in New 
Hampshire, $8500. 

The total appropriation made was $789,980, 
bringing the appropriation by the board since 
its organization in 1902 to $18,386,968. This 
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amount was either appropriated outright or 
toward total funds to be raised amounting 
in all to $64,386,968. 


The General Education Board, Oct 27, an- 
nounced the following appropriations: Albion 
College, Albion, Mich., $100,000; George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
$200,000; Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
$100,000. Including these, the General Edu- 
cation Board had since its organization appro- 
priated to colleges $12,940,760. The board 
also announced an appropriation for salary 
and traveling expenses for a state agent for 
rural education in Oklahoma and a state 
agent for negro schools in Maryland, to- 
gether with an appropriation of $5000 toward 
current expenses for Calhoun Colored School, 
Calhoun, Ala., and an additional $5000 for 
current expenses for Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The total appropriations of the 
board to date for all purposes had amounted 
to $ 18 , 303 , 577 . 

See also 

Education 

Gary plan 

University of Chicago 
GENERAL FILM RENTAL CO. 

— Anti-Trust litigation 

The Lubin Manufacturing Company and 
other defendants named by the Greater New 
York Film Company in its $1,800,000 Sherman 
law suit were ready to pay the latter company 
$350,000 and buy its assets to induce it to with- 
draw its suit, according to an action filed in 
the Federal District Court, Jan 12, by Richard 
Rowland, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“GENISTA ” Destruction of the 
The Britsh mine sweeper Genista was tor- 
pedoed and sunk Oct 23. All of her officers 
and all but 12 of her crew of 85 were lost. 
When last seen the ship was sinking but still 
engaged with the enemy submarine. 

GEODESY 

See 

International Geodetic Association 

GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF CHICAGO 
See 

Gorgas, Maj.-Gen. William Crawford 

GEORGE, Henry 

Former Congressman Henry George, son of 
Henry . George of single tax fame, died in 
Washington, D. C., Nov 14 in .his fifty- fifth 
year. 

GEORGE V., King of England 

King George, Feb 5, made his first public 
appearance since he suffered injury from an 
accident while reviewing the British troops in 
France, Oct, 1915. His Majesty attended a 
performance of Verdi's “Requiem” in memory 
of the soldiers who had fallen in the war. 

GEORGE OF BATTENBERG, Prince 
Prince George of Battenberg was married 
in London, Nov 15, to Countess Nadejda de 
Torby, daughter of Grand Duke Michael 
Michaelovitch of Russia. 


The marriage was witnessed by King 
George, Queen Mary, Queen Mother Alex- 
andra and other members of the royal family. 
The ceremony was celebrated in Russian and 
English churches. 

Countess Nada Torby is the daughter of Grand 
Duke Michael Michaelovitch of Russia and his mor- 
ganatic wife, Countess Sophie of Merenberg. She 
was born in 1896 and has lived the greater part of 
her life in England, being presented at court in 1914. 

It was announced in 1914 that her elder sister,. 
Countess Anastasia, was engaged to be married to 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg, son of Princess 
Beatrice, grandson of Queen Victoria and cousin of 
Prince George of Battenberg. The engagement later 
was denied, however. 

Prince George of Battenberg is the third child of 
the elder son of Prince Louis Alexander of Batten- 
berg and Princess Victoria of Hesse. He was born 
on Nov t 6, 1892, at Darmstadt, and when last men- 
tioned in British press despatches was an under 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy aboard the New Zealand. 
His full name is Louis Victor George Henri Serge of 
Battenberg. 

GEORGIA 

Hugh M. Dorsey (Dem.), prosecutor of 
Leo M. Frank, was overwhelmingly nom- 
inated for Governor of Georgia at the state- 
wide primaries, Sept 12, over Governor Nat. 
E. Harris, Dr. L. G. Hardman and Joseph E. 
Pottle. His nomination was considered tanta- 
mount to election. Dorsey was opposed by 
practically every political interest in the state, 
and his election was won by his plea to elect 
a governor who would enforce the laws. 
He said it was the duty of the courts to de- 
cide the punishment of criminals and not the 
right of the governor to interfere. 


Hugh M. Dorsey (D.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. 

See 

Prohibition — Georgia 
GERMANY 

January 

By a vote of 60 to 25, the Socialist caucus, 
Jan 13, deprived “Dr. Karl Liebknecht of the 
rights accruing from his membership in the 
fraction of the Socialist Party because he per- 
sistently violated party caucus resolutions, de- 
spite frequent warnings. This decision in no- 
wise denied Dr. Liebknecht membership. 

The Reichstag adjourned Jan 18 until Mar 
15. Dr. Johannes Kaempf, President of the 
Chamber, in his closing address, dealt with the 
successes of the Germans and their allies, and 
the members of Parliament cheered the Em- 
peror, the people, and the country. 

March 

Eighteen of the 100 Socialist Deputies in 
the Reichstag bolted Mar 24 and founded a 
new party. They composed the minority, the 
ultra-radical wing, of the Socialist party. 

This action, followed the expulsion of Dep- 
uty Haase by a Socialist caucus for breach of 
discipline. Haase interrupted the Reichstag 
President when the latter made ^ speech ad- 
journing the session. The punishment meted 
out to him by the party was the same indicted 
not long before on the ultra-radical leader, Dr, 
Liebknecht. The immediate cause of the split 
was the minority's attitude toward the gov- 
ernment’s moves aimed at a prevention of an 
open debate on the U-boat campaign which 
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was demanded in two resolutions still before 
the House. 


A profound sensation was caused at Berlin 
by the speech made, June 5, before the Reichs- 
tag by Chancellor Von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
in which he declared that any further sugges- 
tions of peace by Germany would be futile 
and evil. ^ His appeal to the nation to hold 
on until victory was theirs and the categorical 
defiance he hurled at England were greeted 
with thunders of applause. At the conclusion 
of his speech the chancellor received a tre- 
mendous ovation, the cheering being renewed 
again and again. All parties joined in the 
ovation with the exception of the conserva- 
tives and the socialists who seceded with Dr. 
Liebknecht. 


The recently organized German National 
Committee for Securing an Honorable Peace, 
of which Prince Charles von Wedel was 
president, according to Berlin dispatches of 
July 19, drafted an address to the country 
calling for the support of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, and the 
influencing of public opinion in the direction 
of moderate peace aims. The committee 
planned to hold a series of meetings in vari- 
ous towns in Germany in pursuance of its ob- 
j ect at which 50 speakers, including politicians 
and professors oi the most varied views, were 
to deliver addresses. A news agency called 
the “Deutsche Nachrichten Verkehrs Gesell- 
schaft” was founded in Berlin, its apparent 
object being to supply propaganda for the 
new German peace committee. The meetings 
were held in some forty of the larger cities of 
Germany, Aug i, but at none of the meetings, 
as far as available reports indicate, did the 
moderates give any precise statement con- 
cerning the conditions of peace as the moder- 
ates would like to see them. The speakers 
usually dwelt on generalities, rarely going be- 
yond the Chancellor’s declaration with regard 
to peace. 


A passionate appeal from the Kaiser to the 
German people to stand firm in any adversity 
and a denunciation of those who are despond- 
ent was printed in July in leading German 
papers. The Wolff News Agency, a semi- 
official bureau, distributed it. He said in 
part: 

“The iron hurricane rages against our brave Ger- 
man men at the Somme. Everything is at stake. 
The ice cold haberdashers on the Thames yearn for 
our holiest things. The health and life of our 
women and our children are menaced. Only the 
depths of the ocean now are open to us. Should we 
be victorious there is threatening a ‘war after the 
war/ when the best energies and power of the nation, 
now expressed by its joy in arms, shall be taxed 
to the utmost to meet raw force, hatred and calumny. 

“What, German people, is your duty in this hour? 
The army wants no exhortations. It has fought super- 
humanly. It will fight until final victory. But the 
people at home — this is their duty: To suffer in 
silence, to bear their renunciations with dignity. 

“Any man or woman who hangs his or her head 
or suffers despondency to enter his soul is guilty now 
of treason. Every word of complaint or discourage- 
ment is a crime against our fathers, our sons and 
our brothers.” 


The Bundesrat adopted a decree, Aug 11, 
authorizing the Chancellor to liquidate British 
firms operating in Germany. A semi-official 
note declared the measure retaliatory. 


The Socialist National Committee, Aug. 11, 
issued an address stating that the committee 
had renewed its appeal to Dr. von Bethmann 
Hollweg, the Imperial Chancellor, to lift the 
embargo on the discussion of the peace condi- 
tions. 

It was announced, Aug 2^ that the amount 
raised by German municipalities for relief of 
families of soldiers had reached about $500,- 
000,000. The Federal Treasury had agreed to 
turn over to the municipalities at a later date 
about $125,000,000. 


A conference of the Socialists of the Ger- 
man empire was reported, Sept 24, to have 
adopted by a vote of 251 to 5 a resolution 
declaring the country must be defended until 
its enemies were prepared to conclude a peace 
guaranteeing the political and territorial in- 
tegrity and the economic development of Ger- 
many. 


At the opening of the Reichstag, Sept 28, 
the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, said that Italy was practically forced 
to declare war by Great Britain. The Chan- 
cellor repeated once more that Germany was 
fighting for “nothing but defense of her right 
to life and liberty, and that she had declared 
her readiness for peace before. But the 
Allied lust of conquest, he added, made 'peace 
impossible. He added that Germany would 
use “all suitable weapons against Great Brit- 
ain.” 


A committee was formed during October, 
under the presidency of the Crown Prince for 
the collection of gold ornaments to be melted 
into coin for the purpose of replenishing the 
empire’s gold reserve. 


The most interesting speech at the Oct 11 
sitting of the Reichstag was that of the 
Socialist Herr Scheidemann, who, according 
to reports published in the Lokalanzeiger and 
the Tageblatt said: 

“We declare openly and clearly that the nation 
wants peace. All the nations have had enough of 
being lured to destruction by fresh and brilliant 
promises. The French censorship prevents French- 
men from knowing that they could have the libera- 
tion of their own country and of Belgium from the 
German troops today without losing a further drop 
of blood and without losing a foot of territory. We 
wish to see the relations between nations regulated 
by treaties not by brute force.” After protesting 
strongly against the mismanagement of the food 
situation and declaring that no power on earth could 
prevent the real position regarding food and the war 
from becoming known, Herr Scheidemann averred 
that the censorship and the state of siege had com- 
pletely broken down, and added: “We desire a real 
people’s government, responsible to an Imperial Min- 
istry, the re-establishment of the principle that no- 
body can be Chancellor who lacks the confidence of 
the Reichstag, and a universal equal franchise. 
According to the Kolnische Volksseitung, Hugo 
Haase, the Radical Socialist, said: “Millions are 
looking to the Reichstag for a glimmer of peace. 
Wc see everywhere an undecided battle. We wish 
to save what is possible from the wreck of inter- 
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national law. Our dream of domination in this war 
will never be realized. An agreement must be sought 
without hesitation in order to save the people from 
the worst.” 


Field Marshal von Hindenburg, Chief of 
the German General Staff, described the 
present war situation to a representative of 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse , whom he re- 
ceived, Oct 30, at headquarters: 

“It is nonsense if they tell you that I intend to 
shorten my front in the west. I never thought of it. 
Why should I do it? The front in the west stands 
as firm as a rock and if our enemies, by gigantic 
use of artillery here and there, gain a little terrain, 
they shall never break thru. In order to do this 
they would still have to attack for thirty years, pro- 
vided they had enough men.” Britain he declared 
was sending France to doom. “The French show 
great tenacity,” he said, “but they are exterminating 
lives by their method of fighting. All their tenacity 
will be of no avail, for in the end there will be none 
of them left.” He also declared that Russia’s plight 
was bad and Rumania’s end near. 


The Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, announced in the Reichstag, Nov 9, 
that after the ending of the war Germany 
would co-operate in an endeavor to find a 
practical means for procuring a lasting peace 
by means of an international league. Germany 
was ready to enter a league of peace, but only 
on condition that it insured the freedom of the 
seas from British dominion. 


In an address to the Reichstag Nov 30 in 
introducing the bill for the national auxiliary 
service (providing for compulsory service of 
civilians for war purposes) Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg again announced that Ger- 
many was ready to end the war by a peace 
guaranteeing the existence and future of the 
nation. 


Emperor William issued the following or- 
der, addressed to the army and navy, Dec 31 : 

“Again a year of war lies behind us, with hard 
fighting and sacrifices rich in successes and victories. 
The hopes which our enemies placed in 1916 have 
been vain. All their attacks, east and west, have 
collapsed owing to your bravery and devotion. 

“Our recent triumphal ^ march tru Rumania has 
by Divine Providence again added imperishable lau- 
rels to your banners. The greatest naval battle this 
year was our victory in the Skagerrak, and the 
gallant deeds of our submarines have won for my 
navy glory and admiration forever. 

“You are victorious in all theatres of war on land 
and sea. A grateful fatherland looks to you with 
unshakable confidence and proud reliance. The in- 
comparable warlike spirit alive in your ranks, your 
tenacity, your never-slackening will to vanquish, your 
love of the fatherland, are to me a guarantee that 
in the new year also victory will remain . with our 
banners. God also in the future will be with us.” 

See also 

Banks and banking — Germany 
Blacklist 

Boy-ed, Captain Karl 
Coins and coinage — Germany 
European war — United States — Rela- 
tions with — Pro-German activities 
Fryatt, Captain Charles 
^Iiggins, Edward 
Italy 

Italy— Ship seizures 


Joachim Franz Humbert, Prince 
Liebknecht, Karl 
Luxemburg, Rosa 
Match industry — Germany 
Nicaragua 

Oil production — Germany 

Old age pensions — Germany 

Oscar, Prince Karl 'Gustav Adolf 

Potash — Germany 

Railroads — Germany 

Rumania 

Senardins-Grancy, Baron Ludwig von 
Ships and shipping — Germany 
Switzerland 

Sugar — Production — Germany 
Time, 

Treaties — Germany-Italy 
Treaties — Germany — Switzerland 
VON DER GoLTZ, BaRON KOLMAR 
Women — Wages — Germany 
— Army 

According to the Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin, 
June 18, all the 17-year-old hoys in Germany 
had been ordered to report themselves to the 
military authorities. In Germany liability for 
military service begins at the age of 17 years, 
but in peace time actual service begins at 20. 


The Emperor had decided to pension seven 
prominent generals holding important com- 
mands in the Prussian army, according to the 
Berliner Tageblatt , a copy of which was re- 
ceived in Holland, July 16. All the generals 
had tendered their resignations. Five — Gen- 
erals von Bredow, von Wienstkowski, Golkke, 
Gramer and von Buer — left the army, while 
the two others, Generals von Kliest and 
Krahmer, received home commands. No rea- 
son for the retirement was assigned. 


Official announcement of General von Fal- 
kenhayn’s dismissal by the Emperor as Chief 
of the General Staff and the appointment of 
Field-Marshal von Hinderburg to that post 
was made Aug 30. Generol von Ludendorf, 
von Hinderburg’s Chief of Staff, was ap- 
pointed first quarter-master general. 


Field Marshal Alexander H. R. von Kluck, 
who commanded the right wing of the Ger- 
man army in its sweep toward Paris in the 
fall of 1914, had been placed on the retired 
list at his own request, according to Oct 19 
reports from Berlin. He had never returned 
to the front since he was wounded by shrap- 
nel in Mar, 1915. The Field Marshal was 70 
years old. 

See also 

Immelmann, Lieut. Max 

Iron cross 

von Moltke, Lieut.-Gen. Count Hel- 
muth Johannes Ludwig 
—British Investments in 

According to a British official estimate made 
Jan 11, the value of property in Germany 
owned by subjects of Great Britain was ap- 
proximately £72,000,000 f $360,000,000). 

— Commerce 

A British parliamentary memorandum issued 
Jan 4 stated that the latest returns available 
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namely, those for Sept, 1915, showed that 
more than 92 per cent of the German exports 
to America had been stopped, and that effec- 
tive measures had been taken to stop exports 
on a small scale from Germany and Austria 
to America by parcel post. 


The total value of the exports from Ger- 
many to the United States, as declared at 23 
American consulates and 14 consular agencies 
during 1915, amounted to $39,967,183, as com- 
pared with $156,406,714 in 1914 and $186,035,- 
254 in 1913. The exports in 1914 were the 
smallest in value since 1906, when the total 
was $153,142,999. In reporting these statistics. 
Consul-General Julius G. Lay, of Berlin, said: 

“There was a decrease from every German 
consular district. The largest decreases were 
naturally in those articles required for home 
consumption and whose export was forbidden. 
A larger number of articles needed for mili- 
tary purposes were placed under the embargo 
in 1915 than in 1914. As no general statistics 
can be compiled according to articles because 
of differences in the classification of the vari- 
ous consular export returns, it is impossible 
to itemize the articles of greatest decline 
except by districts.” 

The total value of the exports declared for 
shipment to the United States for the whole 
of 1914 and 1915, hy consular districts, 
follows : 


Districts — 

1914. 

1915- 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

$6,563,593 

$2,304,324 

Barmen 


3,650,986 

Berlin 


4,357,843 

Sorau 


225,355 

Bremen 


143,165 

Brake 


8,306 

Bremerhaven 

98,134 

16,284 

Emden 

68,575 

155 

Breslau 


246,020 

Brunswick 

5 , 314,388 

898,169 

Chemnitz 

11,175,170 

4,034,171 

Coburg 

757,077 

2,956,921 

Sonneberg 

4,136,709 

Cologne 


794,023 

Dresden 

4 , 373,001 

1,198,932 

Erfurt 


401,058 

Frankfort-on-the-Main . 

12,182,629 

2,760,046 

Cassel 


59,048 

Wiesbaden 

i,327,56i 

225,104 

Hamburg 

17,528,835 

1,200,047 

Kiel 

13,394 

1,091 

Lubeck 

287,522 

8,724 

Hanover 

1,174,612 

218,990 

Kehl 

4 , 594,483 

979,280 

Leipzig 

Gera 

6,316,673 

2,241,795 


391,712 

Magdeburg 

9 , 958,009 

2,263,480 

Mannheim 


1,887,304 

Neustadt , . ....... . 

, 216,717 

23, s 27 

Munich 

1,697,125 

419 , S?6 

Nuremberg 

7,056,586 

2,275,764 

Plauen 

4,748,651 

1 , 503,998 

Markneukirchem 

642,475 

289,035 

Stettin 

150,854 

2,512 

Danzig 

21,279 

4,457 

Konigsberg 

.... 2,022,047 

211,304 

Stuttgart 

.... 4,04 3,226 

$156,406,714 

1,607,581 

39 , 967,183 


Of the total exports to the Philippine 
Islands in 1915, valued at $140,871, articles 
to the value of $76,704 were invoiced at the 
consulate general at Hamburg and $29,266 
worth at Berlin. Of the total exports to Porto 
Rico, valued at $16,841, Hamburg sent $7,514 


worth, and of the exports to Hawaii, amount- 
ing to $89,159. Bremen shipped $88,511 worth. 
— Compulsory civilian service 

The Reichstag Dec 2, adopted the compul- 
sory civilian service bill, after the third read- 
ing, by a vote of 235 to 19. Several members 
did not cast their ballots. The bill as passed 
was not changed after the second reading. 
The bill had been introduced, Nov 29, by 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. The prin- 
ciple of the measure was that all able-bodied 
males between the ages of eighteen and sixty 
not serving with the colors were liable to labor 
service in the interest of Germany. 

In the course of a debate on the bill a 
socialist proposal that permanent workmen's 
committees should be appointed in connection 
with industrial workshops and railways was 
defeated by one vote. Dr. Karl Helfferich, 
the vice-chancellor, opposed the proposal on 
the ground that powers conferred on existing 
committees of railway men already exceeded 
in practice the limit of the demands submitted 
by the socialists. The vice-chancellor added 
that the adoption of the proposal would en- 
danger the bill. The socialists took advantage 
of the debate to condemn the action of the 
government in deporting Belgian workers. 
—Contraband regulations 

The government, July 26, published a re- 
vision of the prize court regulations, made in 
retaliation for departures by the Entente 
Allies from the London Declaration. The 
revision extended the absolute contraband 
list to many articles which previously had not 
been considered contraband. The absolute 
contraband list contained 39 entries, as com- 
pared with 11 in previous lists. 

The most striking addition to the new list 
was: “All saleable securities and commercial 
paper." The following articles also appeared : 
Machines and machine tools, turning lathes, 
wire, mineral oils, many metallic and chemical 
products, especially chemicals for producing 
poisonous gases, cotton and other textile raw 
materials, yarns, rubber and raw hides. Gold, 
silver and paper money, aeroplanes and parts 
of aeroplanes, barbed wire, wire shears, bin- 
oculars, chronometers and nautical and ar- 
tillery instruments were transferred from the 
relative to the absolute contraband list. 

The general provisions for determining 
whether cargoes are subject to seizure were 
made much more rigid. Enemy destination 
was to be assumed, without regard to the 
port for which a ship is proceeding, when 
consigned, first, to hostile authorities or an 
agent thereof ; second, to order, or to a person 
not mentioned in the manifest, or to a person 
living in a hostile country, or who has de- 
livered contraband goods to an enemy or his 
agents during the war. 

See also 

Declaration of London t 

Great Britain— Prize courts 
— Embargos 

The German government has adopted a de- 
cree prohibiting the importation of commodi- 
ties regarded as luxuries which could be 
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dispensed with in war time. The regulation 
was to take effect immediately, according to 
the Reicks Anzeiger, Feb 26. 

The prohibition included caviar, lobsters, 
liquors, champagne, pineapples, raisins, silks* 
silk clothing, clothing with lace trimmings, 
fans, hats, caps, pictures, sculptures, jewelry, 
gold, silver, toys of various classes, machine 
tools and artistic ironwares. 

— Finance 

Exchange on Germany, Jan 4, fell to 75 for 
sight in New York, the lowest quotation since 
the outbreak of the war and probably without 
precedent in the financial relations between 
this center and Berlin. 

German exchange was quoted at 92 on the 
Zurich Bourse, Jan 6, the lowest point ever 
reached. German securities were sold fran- 
tically. The rate on the Geneva Bourse was 
95*50* as compared with the normal rate of 
123.50. 


Payments on the third German war loan 
were completed in Jan, the last installment 
having been due Jan 22. The total was 12,160,- 
000,000 marks. Of this amount 686,200,000 
marks, or about 5^2 per cent, was borrowed 
on collateral from loan banks. 


Privy Councillor Behrnauer, writing in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, Feb 23, estimated 
that the next ordinary budget of the empire 
would reach the sum of 5.500,000,000 marks 
($1,375,000,000). The budget for the year 1913- 
14, which was the highest in the history of the 
German empire, was 3,500,000,000 marks 
($875,000,000). The 5,500,000,000 mark bud- 
get would include 2,000,000,000 marks interest 
on war loans. 

The Privy Councillor believed that in the 
financial year beginning on Apr 1, 3,000,000,000 
marks ($750,000,000) in new revenue^ would 
be needed for current expenses outside the 
war, on account of the great reduction in cus- 
toms and other revenues. 

It was stated in other newspapers that the 
government would increase its revenue by 
higher postage and telegraph tolls besides the 
new war taxes which had been announced. 
Heavier taxes on bills of lading were also 
believed to be under the consideration of the 
government. 


Dr. Karl Helfferich, Sec. of the Imperial 
Treasury, introduced in the Reichstag, Mar 
16, the new budget proposals and bill for new 
taxes, which were expected to bring in 10,- 
000,000 marks ($2,500,000) each week by car- 
rying on the war. 


The Reichstag, Mar 25, passed an emergency 
budget for three months. 

The Krupp firm led the subscriptions to the 
fourth German war loan by taking up 40, ~ 
000,000 marks ($io,ooo,ooO) worth of bonds, 
was stated Mar 3. 

Other early subscriptions to the loan were 
30,000,000 marks ($7,500,000) by the Central 
Agricultural Loan Bank and 20,000,000 marks 
($5,000,000), by the Nassauische Savings 


Bank. The subscription period expired Mar 23. 

Dr. Karl Helfferich announced, Mar 24, that 
subscriptions had reached more than 10,600,- 
000,000 marks, ($2,650,000,000), not including 
subscriptions abroad and at the front. 

The total sum subscribed to the fourth Ger- 
man war loan was 10,712,000,000 marks (at 
normal exchange about $2,678,000,000), accord- 
ing to a statement given out, Apr 7, by the 
Overseas News Agency at Berlin. Subscrip- 
tions by persons on the fighting front and in 
foreign countries were not contained in this 
amount. The number of subscriptions was 
5,279,646. 


The government introduced a bill in the 
Reichstag, June 6, asking for a war credit 
of 12,000,000,000 marks ($3,000,000,000). Va- 
rious new tax bills, including the bill for 
special tax on war profits, were advanced 
to their third reading. The budget and the 
war credit were both passed. 

At a session of the Prussian House of Depu- 
ties, June 24, the Socialists protested vigor- 
ously against a proposed measure for in- 
creased taxation for the duration of the war, 
while the non-Socialists apparently were will- 
ing to foot the bills only until the end of the 
fiscal year of 1917. Herr Strobel, Socialist, 
according to Vorwarts's account of the ses- 
sion, declared that “if the ‘classes' were taxed 
as in England, peace would come at once." 


The lists for the fifth German war loan 
were opened Sept 4. The issue price was 98 
as against 98J2 for tide fourth, and 99 for 
the third loan. As in the case of the previous 
loans, it was at 5 per cent. The lists were to 
remain open till Oct 5. 


It was officially stated that at the sitting of 
the Main Committee of the Reichstag, Oct 7, 
Count von Roedern, Secretary of the Imperial 
Treasury, announced that the result of the 
fifth war loan was a total subscription of 10,- 
590, 000,000 marks ($2,118,000,000, at the present 
rate of exchange), with foreign subscriptions 
not fully included in this sum. 

The total subscriptions to German war 
loans, it was added, were now 46,500,000,000 
marks. 


The German Reichstag, Oct 27, by a vote of 
302 to 31 authorized the Budget Committee 
to ^ meet during the adjournment of the 
Reichstag for a discussion of Germany's for- 
eign policy and the war, according to a 
Reuter’s Amsterdam correspondent. 


The Reichstag, Oct 28, passed the new war 
credit, bill for 12,000,000,000 marks ($2,856,- 
000,000). The total German war credits to 
date amounted to 52,000,000,000 marks ($n,- 
566,800,000). The only votes in opposition 
were those of the radical wing of the Socialist 
Party. 

— Food and commodity prices and supply 
The creation of a food dictatorship with 
sweeping powers was announced May 23. The, 
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announcement stated that adequate nourish' 
ment of the population was fully insured and 
that the action was due to scarcity of meats 
and the poor crops of 1915. Herr von Tor- 
tilowitz von Batocki was appointed chairman 
of the Food Regulation Board. 


During June reports of food trouble in Ger- 
many recurred daily. Serious riots in Munich 
and Essen, where women raided the food 
shops and were charged by the troops were 
reported. 

One of the earliest regulations of Herr von 
Batocki, the new food dictator, was the estab- 
lishment in Berlin of a special central kitchen 
for the sick, von Batocki, after a survey of 
the food supply, announced that there was 
plenty of wheat, that the potato outlook was 
unfavorable, and that meat eating must be 
forbidden for eight weeks. 

It was announced semi-officially, June pg, 
that a general meat card for the entire empire 
would be introduced Sept 1. 


The information, disclosing for the first time 
the cutting down of the food supply of the 
fighting soldiers of the Kaiser, was contained 
in an order issued to the 14th German Re- 
serve Corps by its commander, General von 
Stein, on May 31, 1916, a copy of which came 
into the possession of the British forces in 
France in Aug. The order was found on a 
German officer. Subsequent to the issuance of 
this another order was issued, dated July 6, 
calling upon troop commanders to report back 
to headquarters how their men had taken the 
cutting down of their rations. The first order 
brought down the meat allowance for the 
fighting troops in the front line to 10.5 ounces 
for six days in the week. On the seventh day 
no meat could be served or eaten. For troops 
not of the first line the six days' meat ration 
was only 7.7 ounces. 

A Berlin dispatch of Aug 23, stated that the 
government had issued a decree providing for 
the introduction of meat cards for the whole 
empire on Oct 2. Families butchering for 
their own consumption were subject to the 
card system. They would be required to pro- 
cure permission from local authorities before 
butchering animals for household consump- 
tion. The maximum amount of meat pro- 
vided for under the new card system was 250 
grams (slightly more than half a pound) 
weekly. 


According to an unverified Amsterdam 
dispatch serious food riots occurred in Ham- 
burg, Sept 16. 


It was reported, Nov 6, that Gen. Groener, 
who, according to a recent report, was to be- 
come head of the Department of Munitions, 
would be made dictator of economics, with 
absolute power to deal with exports and im- 
ports and have control of the appointment of 
all officials connected with food questions. 
According to the Posi t Adolph von Batocki, 
President of the Food Regulation Board, 
probably would be placed under General Gfoe- 


ner unless, “as expected,” he prefered to retire. 

According to the Tageblatt only 21,000,000 
tons of potatoes were harvested in 1916, as 
against 51,000,000 the year before. The crop 
was not only a failure in quantity, but also in 
quality, so that .only one-third as many pota- 
toes were available for the current year as 
during the one ended in June, 1916. 

See also 

Finance — foreign exchange 

See also 

Liebknecht, Karl 
— Industries 

Complete returns for the fiscal year of 
1915, given out in Berlin, Sept 18, indicated 
that German industries, so far from suffer- 
ing from the war, appeared to have profited 
extensively and to have gained materially 
over preceding years. The war's beneficial 
effects were especially marked in the leather 
chemical and dye industries, both of which 
had enjoyed unprecedented prosperity from 
war orders. 

The annual statements of forty of Ger- 
many’s largest leather companies showed that 
their profits in* 1915 were 37.70 per cent, as 
compared with 20.28 per cent in 1914, while 
1 14 chemical and dye companies averaged 
31.14 per cent, against 19.22 in 1914. The sta- 
tistics for 19 varieties of industries, and com- 
prising 2Q00 firms, showed that all had profited 
— from 37 plus, the figure attained by leather, 
to 1.88, the figure attained by stone. The 
scarcity of fats and oils drove the profits of 
those lines above 24 per cent Textiles, de- 
spite handicaps, made nearly 24 per cent Iron 
profited almost as heavily. Foodstuffs, neces- 
saries and luxuries, reckoned together, made 
14 *57 per cent The banks came out about 
even with the 1914 figures, making over 12 
per cent. Transportation, which is distinctly 
not a war industry, still achieved 3J4 per cent 
profit, tho less than in) 1914. 

The only losers in both years of the war 
were the building industries, papers, hotels, 
restaurants and miscellaneous industries. The 
restaurant trade suffered an average loss of 
11.38 per cent., which, in individual cases, w^s 
much heavier, because in certain cases the loss 
was offset by high prices. 

— Navy 

It was announced, Feb 22, that Vice-Admiral 
Reinhardt S cheer had been appointed com- 
mander of the German battle fleet, in succes- 
sion to Admiral von Pohl, who, after holding 
the post for a year, was retiring on account of 
ill health. Admiral Scheer was for a long time 
employed as Director of the General Marine 
Department at the Admiralty, and had also 
held command in the active service as Chief 
of Staff of the High Sea Fleet, and as com- 
mander of a battle squadron. 


It was announced, Mar 16, that Admiral 
Alfred von Tirpitz, German Minister of the 
Navy, had retired Mar 13, and that Admiral 
von Capelle, Director of the Administration 
Department of the Admiralty, had been ap- 
pointed his successor. 
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It was officially stated that this change did 
not signify any modification in the submarine 
policy of the German Government. Admiral 
von Tirpitz, credited by his enemies with being 
the author of the frightfullness campaign, 
was said to have initiated the submarine war- 
fare through which so many non-combatants, 
women and children met their death at sea. 

The Star of the Grand Commander, with 
Swords and Royal Order of the House of 
Hohenzollern, were conferred upon the re- 
tiring admiral and his name was ordered to 
remain on the naval list. 

See also 

von Capelle, Vice-Adm. Eduard 
von Pohl, Adm. Hugo 
— Peace riots 

Serious trouble was reported to have oc- 
curred in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany 
on May Day. Vast crowds, composed for the 
most part of women and laboring classes, 
clamored for peace. The crowds were dis- 
persed by the police and many persons were 
reported to have been killed or wounded. 

— Politics and government 

Dr. Clemens Delbrueck, Minister of the In- 
terior and Vice-Chancellor, resigned May 13. 
Dr. Delbrueck succeeded Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the Chancellor, as Minister of the 
Interior in July, 1914. Attacks upon him had 
been printed in German papers recently on 
account of the food situation, which was un- 
der the supervision of his department. 

Dr. Delbrueck was succeeded by Dr. Karl 
HelfFerich, who received the added honor of 
Deputyship in the office of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor. Count von Roedern, formerly Sec. of 
State and Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, suc- 
ceeded Dr. HelfFerich as Secretary of the 
Imperial Treasury. 


Lieut.-Gen. von Stein had been appointed 
War Minister by the Emperor, according to 
an official announcement of Oct 30. 

General von Stein, who at the beginning of 
the war was Quartermaster General, achieved 
great popularity thru the laconic war bulle- 
tins bearing his signature, proclaiming the 
rapid succession of victories to the German 
arms in the early stages of the war. Latterly 
he was commander of the Fourteenth Army 
Corps on the west front. 

General von Stein succeeded Lieut.-Gen. 
Wild von Hohenborn, who was placed in com- 
mand of an army corps of the west front. 
The announcement explained that the change 
was deemed necessary because the increasing 
volume of requirements of the armies in the 
field demanded that the Minister at home, 
who is responsible for military measures, 
must have thoro experience as an army com- 
mander, so that he may be qualified to judge 
of these requirements. 

General von Stein was appointed to the 
command of the Fourteenth Reserve Army 
Corps in Sept, 1914, after having served as 
Quartermaster General. He was recently in 
command of troojjs in the Somme sector of 
the German front in France, apparently in the 
neighborhood of Thiepval. 


General Wild von Hohenborn was made 
Quartermaster General in Jan, 1915, and was 
appointed Minister of War to succeed Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn a few days later. Be- 
fore his appointment as Quartermaster Gen- 
eral he saw considerable service as a division 
commander with the German army in 
Flanders. 


Gottlieb von Jagow’s resignation from the 
office of Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 
ground of ill health was officially announced 
Nov 23. Von Jagow, at the same time, de- 
clined the proffered Ambassadorship to Vien- 
na from motives of loyalty to his close per- 
sonal friend in the Foreign Office, Count Botho 
von Wedel, the only other candidate seriously 
mentioned for the Vienna post. Under Secre- 
tary Zimmerman was slated to succeed von 
Jagow. yon Dem Betsche, former Minister 
to Rumania, and^ Privy Councilor von Stumm, 
chief of the political division of the Foreign 
Office, were the principal candidates for Zim- 
mermann’s place. 

— Postage 
See 

Au STRIA — H UNGAR Y — POSTAGE 

—Principalities of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
and Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen 
At a conference of members of -both diets 
on Feb 15, it was proposed to unite the two 
principalities in a single state. Their com- 
bined area is about 696 sq. miles, and the 
population, 185,000. The cost of administra- 
tion would be greatly reduced bv the union, 
which has often been demanded by the people. 

GHENADIEFF, N. 

See 

Bulgaria, Oct 22 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 

See 

Amherst College 

Anderson, Mrs Elizabeth Milbank 
Andrew, Martha H. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago 

Bazus, Baroness de [Mrs. Frank Leslie] 
Cancer 

Caroline Rest, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Clark, W. A., jr. 

Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 
Emma Willard School 
Eno, Amos F. 

General Education Board 
Gillender, Jessie 
Great Britain — Apr. 2 
Guggenheim, Benjamin 
Halloran, Mrs. Mary A. 

Harkness, Charles William 
Harris, Norman W. 

Harvard University 
Hirsch, Samuel 

James, Mrs. Ellen Sterbins Curtis 

Knox College 

Lathrop, Bryan 

Lawrence College 

Leask, Mrs. Mary 

Marshall, Louis 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 

Middleburg College, Vermont 
Missionary work 
Newark Public Library 
Nickerson, Lyra Brown 
Princeton University 
Ranger, Henry Ward 
Red Cross Society 
Rhodes, Robert R. 

Rice, Isaac L., Hospital for Convales- 
cents (North Tarrytown, N. Y.) 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Sargent, John Singer 
Single tax 
Smith, Charles K. 

St. Francis College 
Stevens, Mrs. Ellen Corbett 
Union College 

Union Theological Seminary 
University of Arizona 
University of Chicago 
University of Vermont 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Alfred G. 

Vassar College 

Washington University Medical School 
Watson, Mrs. Margaret H. W. 
Wellesley College 
Willard, Caroline 
Williams, Hobart 
Wimefheimer, Charles A. 

Yale University 

Young Men's Christian Association 

GILDER, Jeannette Leonard 
Jeannette L. Gilder, journalist, author, and 
critic, died in New York City, Jan 17, aged 66 
years. 

GILHOOLY, James Peter 
James Peter Gilhooly, who had sat in the 
British Parliament as the member for the 
Western Division of Cork County, Ireland, 
since # 1885, died at Cork, Oct 16. He was 
an Irish Nationalist and was 71 years old. 

GILLENDER, Jessie 

The will of Miss Jessie Gillender, filed in 
New York, May 4, left almost her entire es- 
tate, valued at about $750,000, to public in- 
stitutions, the principal beneficiary being the 
Missionary Society of St. Paul, the Apostle, 
which received the residuary estate amount- 
ing to about $300,000. The society also re- 
ceived a bequest of $25,000 to create the Ar- 
thur Gillender Fund in memory of Arthur 
Gillender, the father of the testatrix. Johns 
Hopkins University and the Charity Organ- 
ization Society received $150,0000 each. 

Contest of the will, involving an estate of 
approximately $2,000,000, was filed in the Sur- 
rogates' Court, New York, June 12. 
GODDARD, Col. Robert Hale Ives 
Col. R. H. I. Goddard, capitalist and re- 
former, died at Providence, R. L, Apr 22, in 
his seventy-ninth year. 

GOERGEI, Gen. Arthur 
General Arthur Goergei, Commander in 
Chief of the Hungarian Army during the war 


of liberation, died at Budapest, Hungary, 
May 21, aged 98 years. 

General Goergei came of a Saxon noble fam- 
ily, and on the outbreak of the revolutionary 
war of 1848 he offered his sword to the Hun- 
garian Government, receiving a commission as 
captain. He won a number of successes 
against the Austrians and was made com- 
mander in chief. He was deposed tempo- 
rarily on account of ordering a retreat against 
the advice of Kossuth, but subsequently was 
reinstated. On Kossuth's resignation as dic- 
tator, when Russia intervened on the side of 
Austria, Goergei became dictator, and eventu- 
ally surrendered to the Russians. After being 
released he retired from public life and for 
many years had been living in retreat. He 
was also prominent as a chemist. 

GODFREY, Lincoln 

Lincoln Godfrey, financier and formerly a 
director of the Pennsylvania Railroad, died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb 8, aged 66 years. 

GOETHALS, Maj.-Gen. George Washington 

Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone, passed into the retired 
list of the army on his own application Nov 15. 

See also 
Panama Canal 
Canal Zone 

GOLD 

— International movements 

According to figures of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the net inward 
movement of gold for 1915 was $420,528,672, 
compared with a net outward movement of 
$165,228,415 in 1914. 


The following table shows the per capita 
amount of gold coin and bullion in the United 
States at the end of each fiscal year since 
1887, and also the record for 1916 down to 
Sept 1 : 


1 888 


1889 


1890 


1891 . ... 


1892 


1893 

8.93 

1894 • ■ . . 


*895 


1896 


1897 

9 . 5 S 

1898 


1899 

12.64 

rpoo 

* 3.45 

1901 


1902 



*Sept 1. 


1903 

1904 

$ 15-45 

1905 


1906 

* 7.40 

1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 ...... 


1912 

18.95 

1913 ...... 


* 9 * 4 


19x5 

19.59 

1916 


*191:6 



It was estimated that previous to Sept 1 
$500,000,000 worth of gold had been imported 
in 1916, of which $294,000,000 had been en- 
tered since May 10 either at the local Assay 
Office or at the Philadelphia Mint for the 
account of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

—Production 

United States 

Nearly $100,000,000 in gold was produced in 
the United States and its possessions in 1015, 
according to an estimate made by the Direc- 
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tor of the Mint and the Federal Geological 
Survey and made public Jan 2. 

Gold production increased in 1915, as com- 
pared with the return for 1914. The exact 
value of gold mined in the United States and 
its possessions in 1915 was $98,891,000, against 
$94,531,800 in the preceding year. 

A table showing production of gold by states 
and territories follows : 


State or Territory. 

Alabama 1 . . 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California. 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

Philippine Islands . . . 

Porto Rico 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Virginia . . 
Washington 
Wyoming . 


Ounces. 

247 
804,317 
198,695 
1,119,90 6 
1 , 073,499 
1,176 
50,7 26 
19 

*30,415 

547,349 
69,176 
1,746 
84,144 
62,259 
4 
101 
*57,650 
406 
135,000 
169, o6r 
53 
12,926 
977 


Transvaal 

Official figures available Jan 11 placed the 
output of gold at the mines of the Rand in 
Dec at 781,111 fine ounces, valued at £3,317,949. 
In Dec, 1914, the production was 695,137 fine 
ounces, valued at £2,952,755. 

The following table gives the output for 
several years : 


Jan 

1915- 

1914. 

1913 . 

1912. 

.. 714,984 

651,753 

789,390 

737,060 

Feb 

.. 676,221 

626,26 I 

734,122 

703,866 

March . . 

• • 753,935 

686,801 

790,552 

830,723 

April ... 
May . . . 

. . 744,080 

683,877 

784,974 

737 , 66 o 

. . 763,548 

720,229 

794,306 

779,662 

June . . . 

.. 755 , 28 o 

717,926 

747,077 

7 S 3 , 93 (> 

July .... 

• • 770,355 

732,485 

655,389 

766,338 

Aug. .... 

* • 778,763 

711,917 

728,096 

764,737 

Sept. . , . 

• • 776,750 

702,170 

733,746 

715.836 

706,186 

747,893 

Oct. 

• ♦ 797,631 

718,431 

673,486 

768,681 

757,337 

Nov. . . . 

.. 781,013 

Dec 

.. 781,111 

695,137 

672,815 

776,406 

Total . , 

. . .9,093,671 

8 , 378,138 

8,794,824 

9,124,299 


GOLF 

Charles Evans, jr., won the national ama- 
teur golf championship in Chicago, Sept 9, 
by defeating Robert A. Gardner by 4 and 3. 

GONZALES, Giovanni 
See 

Welland Canal case — Tauscher con- 
spiracy 


GOREMYKIN, J. L. 

M. Goremykin, who resigned Feb 1, was 
named as Premier by the Czar for the second 
time on Feb 12, 1914, following the resigna- 
tion of Premier Kokovtozoif. In his earlier 
.appointment as Premier he succeeded Count 
Witte in 1906. The retiring Premier is 76 
years old. He was Minister of the Interior 
from 1895 until 1899, when he was displaced 
at the instigation of Count Witte, then Min- 
ister of Finance, who disagreed with him on 
the agrarian question. M. Goremykin was re- 
garded as of reactionary tendencies. His ap- 
pointment to succeed M. Kokovtzoff in 1914 


was hailed as a triumph for the reactionary 
group. 

See also 

Russia 

GORGAS, Maj. Gen. William Crawford 
To Major General William C. Gorgas, who 
waged successful war against the yellow fever 
scourge in Panama, was presented, Jan 8, in 
Chicago, the gold medal of the Geographic 
Society of Chicago for his distinguished serv- 
ices to humanity. The gold medal had been 
bestowed on only two other men, Captain 
Roald Amundsen, when he reached the South 
Pole, and Major General George W. Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal. 

See 

Yellow fever 
GORST, Sir John Eldon 
Sir John Gorst, former Under Sec. for In- 
dia, and for many years Conservative member 
of Parliament for Cambridge University, died 
in London, Apr 4, at the age of 80 years. 

GORTON, David Allyn 
Dr. David Allyn Gorton, noted as the 80- 
year-old father of Brooklyn’s eugenic twins, 
died in that city Feb 22 in his eighty-third 
year. 

GOTTI, Jerome Mary, Cardinal 
Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of the Propaganda, 
died in Rome, Mar 19, in his eighty-second 
year. 

GOULD, Anna 

See 

Castellane, Count Boni de 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
Salary or wage increases of from 5 to 10 
per cent, for about 16,000 government em- 
ployees receiving less than $1800 a year, and 
of $500 a year for each Representative’s sec- 
retary, were provided for in the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill 
passed, Dec 19, by the House without a record 
vote. The secretaries were getting $1500 a 
year. An attempt to provide each Represen- 
tative with an extra stenographer at $75 a 
month during the session failed. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

See 

Coal— Production — Great Britain 

Public utilities — Federal ownership 

Ships and Shipping— Australia 

GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
The ninth annual Governers* Conference 
opened in Washington, D. G, Dec 11, with 
more than a score of State Chief executives 
present to discuss State administrative prob- 
lems and other questions. About an equal 
number of Governers-elect and former Gov- 
ernors were in attendance. 

See also 

Coal— Production— Great Britain 
GOWER, Lord Roland Sutherland 
Lord Gower, sculptor and author, died in 
Tunbridge Wells, Eng., Mar 9, in, his eighty- 
second year. 
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“GOYESCAS” (opera) 

Goyescas , o los Majas Enamorados, opera in 
three tableaux, the book by Fernando Peri- 
quet, the music by Enrique Granados, was per- 
formed at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, Jan 28, for the first time on any stage. 

The plot of “Goyescas” is the simple, every-day- 
story of universal jealousy. A man of society, an 
officer in the army (Fernando), loves a lady of 
station (Rosario). A man of the people, a toreador 
(Paquiro), is beloved by a girl of the streets (Pepa). 
Pepa is jealous of Rosario, and Fernando is jealous 
of Paquiro. There are the usual intrigues, which 
end in the mortal wounding of Fernando by Paquiro. 

See also 

Granados, Enrique 

GRAHAM, Brig.-Gen. William Montrose 

Brig.-Gen. William M. Graham, U. S. A., 
retired, died in Washington, D. C., Jan 17, 
aged 81 years. 

GRAHAME-WHITE, Claude 

Flight Commander Claude Grahame-White 
was married at the Registry Office, London, 
Dec 21, to Ethel Levey, the actress. 

Claude Grahame-White was one of the pio- 
neers among aviators. His first wife, Miss 
Dorothy Caldwell Taylor, divorced him in 
June, 1916. 

Ethel Levey was George M. Cohan’s first 
wife. She obtained a divorce from him in 
1907, and the following year went to Paris 
to study for opera. 

GRAIN 

See 

Flour— Production— Minneapolis, Minn. 

Guautli 

— Production of the world 

The Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Oct 
23, gave the production of wheat in Ru- 
mania as 78,521,000 bushels, or 87.5 per cent, 
of the 1915 crop, and 894 per cent, of a five- 
year average; in European Russia (forty- 
eight governments) as 595,429,000 bushels, or 
79.8 per cent, of the 1015 crop, and 95-3 per 
cent, of a five-year average; in Egypt, as 36,- 

544.000 bushels, or 93.3 per cent, of the 1915 
crop, and 105.0 per cent, of a five-year aver- 
age; and the total production of wheat in 
Rumania, European Russia ( forty-eight gov- 
ernments), Egypt, Spain, England, Wales, Ire- 
land, Italy, Norway, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, India, Japan and Tunis is given as 2,225,- 

541.000 bushels, or 72.5 per cent of the 1915 
crop, and 92.7 per cent, of a five-year average. 

The production of rye in European Russia 
(forty-eight governments) is given as 840,736,- 
000 bushels, or 94.1 per cent, of the 1915 crop, 
and 115.6 per cent, of a five-year average; 
and the total production of rye in Spain, Ire- 
land, Italy, Norway, Netherlands, European 
Russia, Switzerland, Canada and the United 
States as 936,952,000 bushels, or 94.4 per cent, 
of the 1915 crop, and 114.8 per cent, of a 
five-year average. 

The production of barley in Rumania is 
given as 30,039,000 bushels, or 103.5 per cent, 
of the 1915 crop, and 120.2 per cent, of a five- 
year average; in European Russia (48 govern- 
ments), as 442,391,000 bushels, or 93 per cent 


of the 1915 crop, and 105.9 per cent, of a five- 
year average ; in Egypt, as 13,183,000 bushels, 
or 95.9 per cent, of the 1915 crop, and 112.1 
per cent, of a five-year average; and the total 
production of barley in Spain, England, Wales, 
Ireland, Italy, Norway, Netherlands, Rumania, 
European Russia, Switzerland, Canada, United 
States, Japan, Egypt and Tunis is given as 

964.229.000 bushels, or 90.5 per cent, of the 
1915 crop7 and 103.2 per cent, of a five-year 
average. 

The production of oats in Rumania is given 
as 28,935,000 bushels, or 96.7 per cent of the 
1915 crop, and 99.6 per cent, of a five-year 
average ; in European Russia (48 govern- 
ments), as 870,328,000 bushels, of 95.8 per cent, 
of the 1915 crop, and 104.6 per cent, of a five- 
year average; and the total production of oats 
in Rumania, European Russia (48 govern- 
ments), Spain, England, Wales, Ireland, Italy, 
Norway, Netherlands, Switzerland, United 
States and Tunis is given as 2,744,833,000 
bushels, or 82.9 per cent, of the 1915 crop, and 
105.3 P er cent, of a five-year average. 

The production of corn in Italy is given as 

78.738.000 bushels, or 64.6 per cent, of the 1915 
crop, and 78.5 per cent, of a five-year average ; 
and in European Russia (48 governments), as 

71.990.000 bushels, or 91.7 per cent of the ipi5 
crop, and 102.5 per cent, of a five year’s 
average. 

GRAIN STANDARD ACT 

The United States Grain Standards Act be- 
came a law Aug 11. The act authorized the 
Sec of Agriculture to investigate the handling 
and grading of grain and to establish, as 
soon as might be, standards for corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, ll ax seed and other grains. 
Not less than ninety days’ public notice must 
be given in advance of the date on which 
any such standard becomes effective. When- 
ever such standards are established for any 
grain, the act forbids the shipment or de- 
livery for shipment, in interstate or foreign 
commerce originating in the United States, 
of any such grain which is sold, offered for 
sale, or consigned for sale by grade, unless 
it is inspected and graded by a licensed in- 
spector, either at the place of shipment, at a 
point in transit, or at the destination. In 
case no licensed inspector is located either 
at the point of shipment or at the point of 
destination, the grain may be shipped with- 
out inspection, in which event either party to 
the transaction may refer any dispute as to 
the grade to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The benefits which the act seeks to confer 
are described in the annual report of 1914 
of the Sec. of Agriculture with particular 
reference to the establishment of standards 
for corn : “The beneficial influences upon 
agriculture of a uniform system of grading 
staple crop products will be very great thru 
the^ financial incentive afforded the farmer 
to improve the quality of his product by the 
careful selection of varieties, skillful culture 
and adequate and effective methods of har- 
vesting, handling and protecting it while in 
his hands.” 
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The text of important changes from the 
old standard will be found in the New York 
Journal of Commerce for Sept 5. 

The Secretary of Agriculture Nov 9 issued 
rules and regulations governing the adminis- 
stration of the United States Grain Standards 
act, effective Dec 1, 1916. 

The regulations define terms, provide for 
the licensing of inspectors, appeals from in- 
spectors' decisions, the reference and disposi- 
tion of disputes as to grade, the taking of 
samples in appeals and disputes, the assessment 
of departmental fees and charges, the making 
of reports on shipments of uninspected grain, 
the holding of hearings governing misgrading 
and misrepresentations as to grade, and other 
procedure under the act. 

Copies may be had by grain dealers, ship- 
pers, millers and other interested persons by 
application to the Department of Agriculture. 

Opinions on matters of general interest to 
the grain trade arising under the United States 
grain standards act, which became effective 
Dec 1, were published early in December by 
the Office of Markets and Rural Organization 
of the Department of Agriculture, which has 
charge of the administration of the act. The 
opinions, together with suggested forces for 
the grain inspection certificates and other doc- 
uments required by the act or the regulations 
thereunder, are contained in a special bulletin. 

The opinions interpretative of the grain 
standards act include discussions of the prohi- 
bition placed on the use of other terms than 
the official grade designations for grrin 
shipped in interstate commerce, the require- 
ments of the old and new grades for shelled 
corn, and the applicability of the act to import 
grain and shipments, part for interstate and 
part for intrastate commerce. Other matters 
discussed include inspection of shelled corn 
for export, the application of the act to small 
shipments, fees for licensed inspectors, the 
effect of the act on intrastate transactions, the 
interstate shipments of shelled corn without 
inspection, and the employment of licensed in- 
spectors by grain elevators or 'warehouses. 
The portion of the publication relating to 
forms contains, in addition to the approved 
form for grain inspection certificates, sugges- 
tions for adapting present certificate forms for 
temporary use, suggested forms for designat- 
ing agents in appeals and disputes and the 
forms of grade memoranda to be issued by 
grain supervisors in connection with such ap- 
peals and disputes. 

GRANADOS, Enrique 

Enrique Granados, the Spanish composer, 
went down with the Sussex, Mar 24. 

See also 

“Goyescas” (opera) 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 

Correspondence laid before the Canadian 
Parliament May 3 showed that a demand was 
made by the Grand Trunk Railway that the 
Canadian government take over the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway from Winnipeg to the 


Pacific Coast, which was built with the back- 
ing of the Canadian government and the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company. This sys- 
tem was a project of C. M. Hayes to rival 
the Canadian Pacific. The idea was devel- 
oped to a trans-continental system, the Ca- 
nadian government building from the Atlan- 
tic to Winnipeg a line to be leased to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, which was to build from 
Winnipeg to the Pacific. The rails were laid 
down across the continent The company de- 
clined to take over the eastern section and 
the correspondence showed that on Dec 10 it 
asked the government to take over the west- 
ern section as well. The Canadian govern- 
ment declined to take the system and relieve 
the Grand Trunk of its obligations. Instead, 
it provided a loan of $8,000,000 to pay the in- 
terest on the bonded obligations and ordered 
an investigation into the affairs of the com- 
pany. In a letter Chairman Smithers dis- 
closed the fact that Premier Borden offered 
on behalf of the Canadian government to 
“advance by way of loan sufficient money to 
supply any deficiency in the amount required 
to meet the fixed charges of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific for a period of, say, five years." 
Chairman Smithers declined to enter into any 
arrangement which would involve the Grand 
Trunk in “the accumulation of further liabil- 
ities." 

GRANITE CUTTERS’ UNION 

A twenty-five-year-fight for a national eight- 
hour-day was won by the Granite Cutters' In- 
ternational Association, according to an an- 
nouncement made by James Duncan, its presi- 
dent, May 30. A minimum wage of $4 and a 
four-hour day on Saturday were gained. 

GRANT MEMORIAL, Washington, D. C. 

The American Review of Reviews for Dec 
gives an account of the nearly completed 
Grant Memorial, designed by Henry M. 
Shrady. In 1901 the competition was opened, 
the judges being Charles F. McKim, "Augustus 
Saint Gaudens and Daniel C. French. In 
April 1902, Mr. Shrady, practically unknown, 
was announced as the winner. Mr. Shrady 
was graduated from Columbia in 1894 and 
studied for the bar but did not practice. Dur- 
ing an enforced rest following an illness he 
painted some animal pictures which his wife, 
unknown to him, took to the Academy of De- 
sign in New York. They were accepted and 
hung. Encouraged, he began to model figures,' 
chiefly animals. These were so well received 
that he entered the competition for an eques- 
trian statue for the Williamsburg Bridge 
Plaza, Brooklyn. He won the commission, 
and was encouraged to enter the much more 
important contest for the Grant Memorial. 
As will be seen, he was wholly self taught. 

The monument was designed to cost $250,000. 
It stands at the foot of Capitol Hill. The 
pedestal is 265 feet long — it will be about 65 
feet to the top. of the figure of General Grant 
— and was designed by Edward Pearce Casey, 
the architect of the Memorial Bridge that wil! 
be built across the Potomac, and of the com- 
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pletion of the Congressional Library, On the 
central pedestal will stand Mr. Shrady’s “Gen- 
eral Grant,” and of the north and south have 
now been placed his Cavalry and Artillery 
groups; on the sides of the pedestal will be 
two bas-reliefs of Infantry mustering, and 
making a charge. Parking extends from the 
monument down to the Potomac, where the 
Lincoln Memorial stands; about midway be- 
tween these is the Washington Monument. 

GRAPES 

See 

Wine 

GRAVES, Karl Armgaard 

Karl Armgaard Graves, self-styled “inter- 
national spy” and magazine writer, was ar- 
rested in Washington, D. C., NoV ( n, by 
agents of the Department of Justice and 
charged with attempting to extort $3000 from 
Countess von Bernstorff, wife of the German 
Ambassador, by threatening to publish certain 
letters. 

Officials of the embassy also alleged that 
Graves had in his possession what apparently 
were confidential coded diplomatic despatches 
from the German Government to Count von 
Bernstorff. The prisoner told the Federal 
agents he obtained all the documents from per- 
sons who smuggled them past the British 
censors on the steamship Oscar II. The war- 
rant upon which he was arraigned and held on 
$2000 bail charged him also with bringing into 
the District of Columbia letters stolen in 
Hoboken, N. J., where the Oscar II docks. 

Graves, in a statement after his arraignment 
at which he entered a plea of not guilty, as- 
serted that he had no intention of blackmail- 
ing, and that the papers he had in his posses- 
sion were “purely diplomatic” in character. 

The belief was expressed at the German Em- 
bassy* that Graves was working with British 
secret service agents who turned over to him 
the letters alleged to have been taken from 
official mail of the German Foreign Office. 

When Graves was arraigned Nov 15 a con- 
tinuance was granted on the ground that per- 
mission for Prince von Hatzfeldt-Trachen- 
berg, counselor of the German Embassy, to 
testify against Graves had not been received 
from Berlin, The hearing was continued un- 
til Dec 6. 

GRAY, Frank D., M.D. 

Dr. Frank D. Gray, a leading surgeon of 
New Jersey, died June 11, aged 59 years. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

January 

Edwin Samuel Montagu, Financial Sec. to 
the Treasury, was, Jan n, given the portfolio 
in the Cabinet of Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, succeeding Herbert L. Samuel, 
who held the Chancellorship, besides the Post- 
master Generalship, Mr. Montagu continued 
as Financial Sec. to the Treasury. 


The British Parliament was prorogued, Jan 
27, after one of the most momentous sessions 
in its history. 


February 

The British Parliament was opened Feb 15 
by royal commission, instead of by the sov- 
ereign in person, for the first time since the 
death of Queen Victoria. The Lord Chancellor, 
chief of the five commissioners, read to the 
assembled Lords and Commons the King’s 
speech* from the throne. 

The Prime Minister, in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Secretary for War, in the 
House of Lords, reviewed the existing status 
of the nation’s affairs. Mr. Asquith appealed 
for national economy; Lord Kitchener closed 
with an expression of the hope that the new 
system of army enlistments would yield the 
required number of men to carry the war 
to a decisive conclusion. 

An order in Council, issued Feb 15, em- 
powered the Admiralty, the Army Council, or 
the Minister of Munitions to take possession 
of any war material, food, forage, or stores 
of any description and of any articles requisite 
to their production, and also to take possession 
of any factory in which goods of any descrip- 
tion needed for war purposes may be manu- 
factured. 

March 

Foreign Sec. Sir Edward Grey invited Lord 
Newton, Mar 2, to take charge of certain de- 
partments of the Foreign Office hitherto under 
Lord Robert Cecil, who had just been ap- 
pointed Minister of Blockade. 


Winston Spencer Churchill, former First 
Lord of the Admiralty and subsequently 
in the British army, sprang back into the Par- 
liamentary arena, Mar 7, in a daring speech, 
answering First Lord of the Admiralty 
Balfour, who had just presented the naval 
estimates, and declaring that the Admiralty 
lacked driving force and must be revitalized 
before it was too late by bringing back Lord 
Fisher, the former First Sea Lord, to head 
the Admiralty adminstration. 

Balfour replied with bitterness, Mar 8, and 
charged that Churchill had depleted the ship- 
yards of their labor supply to aid recruiting. 


In two by-elections, in Harborough, Leices- 
tershire, Mar 23, and Hyde, Cheshire, the 
government was upheld. The Leicestershire 
contest was fought on compulsion for married 
men. 


April 

King George placed iioo,ooo at the disposal 
of the Treasury, Apr 2. It was the King's 
wish that this sum, which he gave in conse- 
quence of the war, should be applied in what- 
ever manner deemed best in the opinion of 
the government 


On the occasion of a government reception 
to visiting French Senators and Deputies at 
Lancaster House, London, Apr 10, Premier 
Asquith took the opportunity to reply to the 
speech recently delivered in the Reichstag by 
the Imperial German Chancellor, Dr, von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. The Premier reiterated 
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that the Allies were prepared for peace only 
on the terms of his declaration of Nov, 1914 
and stated that “As a result of the war we 
intend to establish the principle that interna- 
tional problems must be handled by free nego- 
tiation on equal terms between free peoples, 
and that this settlement shall no longer be 
hampered or swayed by the overmastering 
dictation of a government controlled by a 
military^ caste. That is what I mean by the 
destruction of the military domination of 
Prussia — nothing more, but nothing less.” 

A German battle cruiser squadron bom- 
barded Lowestoft and Yarmouth, England, 
Apr 25, at 4:10 a.m., for about half an hour. 
Despite the heavy guns employed by the 
ships, the damage was relatively slight. A con- 
valescent home, a swimming bath, the pier 
and forty dwelling houses were extensively 
damaged, while some 200 dwelling houses were 
slightly damaged (presumably at Lowestoft.) 
Two men, one woman and one child were 
killed. Three persons were seriously wounded 
and nine slightly wounded. Fire was opened 
on Great Yarmouth at the same time. Here 
the damage was one large building seriously 
damaged by fire and another building slightly 
damaged by shell fire. The attacking German 
squadron consisted of twenty ships. 

German accounts stated that the German 
naval forces which bombarded Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth sank the steamer King Stephen and 
captured her crew. This was the steamer 
which, because her crew were unarmed, some 
time before refused to rescue the crew of 
the Zeppelin L-19, which had dropped into 
the North Sea. 

It was also announced that a destroyer and 
another scout boat aside from the King 
Stephen were sunk, and that on one of the 
cruisers attacked a serious fire was observed. 


July 

David Lloyd George, British Minister of 
War, presiding, July 13, at an allied confer- 
ence on equipment, declared that the com- 
bined offensive of the Allies had wrenched 
the initiative from the Germans, never, he 
trusted, to let it return. . “We have crossed • 
the watershed,” he said, “and now. victory is 
beginning 1 to flow in our direction. This 
change is due to the improvement in our 
equipment.” 

The conference was held at the War Office 
and was participated in by Albert Thomas, 
French Minister of Munitions; Gen. Beliaoff, 
Assistant Minister of War of Russia; Gen, A. 
Dalflolio, member of the Italian Ministry of 
JWar, and the new British Minister of Muni- 
tions, Edwin S. Montagu. 


The Court of Appeals decided in London, 
July 25, that there was no question of the 
right of Sir Edgar Speyer to remain on the 
roll of the Privy Council. This ruling upheld 
the decision of the lower court in favor of 
Sir Edgar, a partner in the Speyer banking 
firm of London, New York, and Frankfort- 
on-Main, and a British citizen of German 
birth and parentage. 


August 

David Lloyd George, Secretary for War, in- 
troduced in the House of Commons, Aug 21, 
a bill giving civilians the right to appear be- 
fore military tribunals as witnesses, and also 
providing that in cases in which civilians were 
implicated, the courts might be composed of 
civilians as well as officers. The bill passed 
its second and third readings, Aug 7. 


September 

David Lloyd George, Sec. of State for the 
War in an interview with representatives of 
the United Press, stated, Sept 28, that the end 
of the war was not in sight, and that any 
step^ at this time by the United States, the 
Vatican or any other neutral in the direction 
of peace would be construed by England as an 
unneutral, pro-German move. 

“Britain has only begun to fight,” he said; 
“the British Empire has invested thousands 
of its best lives to purchase future immunity 
for civilization; this investment is too great 
to be thrown away.” 

October 

Viscount Grey, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, at a luncheon given Oct 23 by the 
Foreign Press Association, at which the dip- 
lomatic representatives of all the Allied coun- 
tries were present, made it plain that the Allies 
were not prepared to discuss peace terms and 
gave no indication of what their terms might 
be, but welcomed any efforts by neutral coun- 
tries for a combination to prevent future wars. 

“I believe the best work neutrals can do 
for the moment is to try to prevent a war 
like this from happening again,” he said. 
“If the nations had been united in such an 
agreement and piompt resolution to insist in 
1914 that the dispute must be referred to a. 
conference or The Hague that the Belgian 
treaty must be observed there would have been 
no war. 

“Nations fighting for their existence, with 
daily increasing prospects of seeing victory 
brought nearer, still knowing that if they stop 
short of victory they stop short of everything 
for which they are struggling, cannot be ex- 
pected to spend much time thinking about 
what might happen after victory is secured. 
But the neutrals can do it.” 

The Foreign Secretary insisted upon the 
necessity after the war of arriving at some 
agreement with respect to the laws of war, 
arguing that the mere indiscriminate employ- 
ment of all. the resources of science is the 
prospect which threatens civilization and the 
existence of the race itself. 

December 

Premier Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons, Dec 19, outlined his radical plans 
for the prosecution of the war. The foremost 
was practically a levy en mass of the whole 
population of Great Britain, with Neville 
Chamberlain, Lord Mayor of Birmingham and 
brother of Joseph A. Chamberlain, as director 
general. It would be his duty to see that 
every man give his highest efficiency to the 
state, whether in the army, in a factory or 
on a farm. Tho only vaguely referring to 
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Ireland, it was plain that he considered it the 
least of his difficulties, and Home Rule only 
an incident in the great reforms which he 
planned. 

Then he announced that henceforth the 
Dominions were to play a bigger part in the 
war, and that an imperial conference would 
soon be summoned. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had sent a telegram to the dominions, it be- 
came known Dec 26, explaining the purposes 
of the forthcoming Imperial conference an- 
nounced by Premier Lloyd George. 

The Prime Minister of each of the domin- 
ions was “invited to attend a series of special 
meetings of the War Cabinet in order to 
consider urgent questions affecting the prose- 
cution of the war, possible conditions on which, 
in agreement with our allies, we could assent 
to its termination and problems which would 
then immediately arise.” 

The Premiers were urged to attend at an 
early date — not later than the end of Febru- 
ary. 

See also 

Albert Frederick Arthur George, Prince 

Asquith, Mrs. Herbert 

Banks and banking — Great Britain 

Blacklist 

Blockade 

Child labor — Great Britain 
Chile — Navy 

Coal — Production — Great Britain 
Decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures 

European War — Mail seizures 
European War — United States, rela- 
tions with Great Britain 
Explosions — Great Britain 
Fire insurance — Great Britain 
Fryatt, Capt. Charles 
George V. King of England 
Gasoline — Great Britain 
Horse racing — Great Britain 
Kitchener, Field Marshal Earl Horatio 
Herbert 

Labor and laboring classes 
Liquor— Consumption— Great Britain 
London Stock Exchange 
Mines and mininc — Great Britain 
Old age pensions — Great Britain 
Prince of Wales 
Prohibition — Great Britain 
Ships and shippinc — Great Britain 
“Standard,” The (newspaper) 

Strikes— Great Britain 

Women employment — Great Britain 

Woman suferaget— Great Britain 

— Aerial service 

A report of Apr n stated that Premier 
Asquith had accepted the resignation of the 
Earl of Derby as chairman and Lord Mon- 
tague as vice-chairman of the Joint Naval 
and Military Board in control of the aerial 
service. It was said that they were dissatisfied 
with the limited powers^ of the Aerial Service 
Board, both having desired the centralization 


and co-ordination of the air services in a 
single department. 

During debate in Commons, May 17 , on 
aerial service Harold J. Tennant, Parliament- 
ary Under Sec. for War, announced that the 
government had decided to constitute an aer- 
ial board to advise the Admiralty and the War 
Office in regard to air services and designs 
of machines. Earl Curzon had accepted the 
presidency of the board, of which Lord Sy- 
denham was to be a member, and Major 
Baird would represent the board in the House 
of Commons. The other members would be 
army and navy officers. Mr. Tennant said 
that Great Britain had two types of aero- 
planes faster than any possessed by Germany 
and two other types as fast as the Fokker. 
It was far from true to say Germany had the 
supremacy of the air, he continued. On the 
contrary, England had a large measure of su- 
premacy, and in a great majority of combats 
her airmen were the winners. 


Lord Beresford, who had recently made 
strong allegations in the House of Lords 
against the efficiency of the British air ser- 
vice, appeared May 18 before a committee 
appointed to inquire into charges made by 
himself and others, and retracted his state- 
ments. He declared that at the time he made 
these assertions he considered them accurate, 
but on further investigation he found they 
were incorrect. 

See also 

Longford, Brig.-Gen. Thomas Paken- 
ham, Earl of 

—Army 

Sir George Cave, the solicitor-general, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons, May 9, 
that all married Englishmen between the 
ages of 18 and 41 whose residence was usu- 
ally in England must return from the United 
States or wherever they might be living to 
serve in the army. The order called on the 
Englishmen to return within thirty days or as 
soon afterward as the exigencies of travel 
would permit. 

The action was in accordance with the mili- 
tary service act passed about four months be- 
fore. At first only the unmarried men were 
instructed to return. 


Harold J. Tennant, Under Sec. for War, 
introduced the army estimates bill in the 
House of Commons, Mar 14. The measure 
called for an army of 4,000,000 men, at an ex- 
pense, including munitions, of £3,000,000 ($15,- 
000,000) daily. 


A supplementary estimate issued Dec 14 
provided for an additional 1,000,000 men of 
all ranks for the army service during the 
existing financial year. The original estimate 
was for 4,000,000 men. 

— Blockade Minister 

The Government, through the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, announced in the House of Lords 
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Feb 22 that it had decided to turn over all mat- 
ters connected with the blockade of Germany 
to one man, who would rank as a full-fledged 
Cabinet Minister. It was understood that the 
new post would go to Lord Robert Cecil, who, 
since the formation of the coalition govern- 
ment, had been Under Sec, for. Foreign Af- 
fairs. He would retain this post, joining the 
Cabinet as Blockade Minister. 

The new Minister would be charged with 
the administration of the Order in Council 
regulating the blockade, as well as with re- 
sponsibility for the general policy and practice 
of the Government with respect to trade pass- 
ing into or from neutral countries. 


Announcement was made May 17 that the 
finance section of the Foreign Office was 
being incorporated into a new department, the 
Foreign Trade Department, formed to deal 
with financial matters connected with the 
blockade. 

See also 

Blockade controversy 
Declaration of London 
European war — United States, Rela- 
tions with — Great Britain — Block- 
ade 

— Business 

The total capitalization of companies regis- 
tered in 1915 was less than one-half of the 
aggregate for 1914 and about one-third of the 
figure for 1913. 

The number of new companies registered 
during 1915 were: England, 3749; Scotland, 
217, and Ireland, 97, making a total of 4063. 
These are classified in the following categor- 
ies : 

England. Scotland. Ireland. 

Public companies 196 5 4 

Private companies 3499 aotf 91 

Companies limited by 

guarantee 53 4 2 

Total 3749 ai7 97 

The gross nominal capital of the companies 
registered in the United Kingdom with capital 
£113,251,583 for 1914. 

— Commerce 

Trade after the war was discussed by a 
notable gathering in Lone )n Feb 29 of the 
representatives of all the great commercial 
organizations of the country forming the Brit- 
ish Association of Chambers of Commerce. 
Upward of 1,000 delegates were present. Sir 
Mgernon Freeman Firth, President of the 
association, presided. 

The main interest of the gathering centered 
on a proposed change in Great Britain’s pres- 
ent tariff system, allowing practically free ad- 
mission of foreign imports, owing' to the pre- 
vailing belief that Great Britain’s free markets 
had been one of the chief sources of the build- 
ing up of German industry. 

The Government’s interest in the meeting 
was shown by the attendance of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Reginald McKenna, who 
has charge of the framing of the tariff sched- 


ules. He addressed the Executive Committee, 
declaring that the Government was not com- 
mitted to adhering to the old economic poli- 
cies, which the experience of the war had 
shown must be readjusted to the new condi- 
tions. 

Several important resolutions were adopted, 
the first, unanimously adopted, declared that 
“the experience of the war has shown that the 
strength and safety of the British nation in 
time of national peril lie in the possession by 
this nation of the power to produce its re- 
quirements from its own soil and its own 
factories rather than in the possession of 
values which may be exported and exchanged 
for products and manufactures of foreign 
countries.” A resolution for reciprocal trad- 
ing^ relations and tariffs developed some op- 
position from the adherents of the traditional 
free trade policy, but finally prevailed with 
practical unanimity. It provided: “First, for 
preferential trading relations between all Brit- 
ish countries; second, for reciprocal trading 
relations between the British Empire and al- 
lied countries; third, for favorable treatment 
of neutral countries ; fourth, for restriction by 
tariffs and otherwise on all trade relations with 
enemy countries, so as to make it impossible 
to return to pre-war conditions.” 

The Bradford delegation urged absolute pro- 
hibition of further dealings with Germany, but 
this did not prevail. 

Another tariff resolution urged the Govern- 
ment to take steps “to foster and safeguard” 
British industries. The resolution, as moved 
by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
provided for the “protection” of British in- 
dustries. The use of the word “protection” 
raised an animated discussion as being likely 
to intensify the feeling between the old free 
trade and protection elements. An amendment 
was finally carried substituting the words “to 
foster and safeguard” for “protection.” 

Other resolutions adopted provided for the 
Government’s immediately consulting with 
Canada, Australia and the other colonies on 
the problems arising as the result of the war, 
particularly with reference to a reciprocity 
agreement and the regulation of future trade 
relations with Germany and Austria; also for 
the immediate appointment of a Minister of 
Commerce and Industry with Cabinet rank 
to be chosen from the business classes. 

See also 

Great Britain — Embargo 
— Commodity prices 

The index number of the London Economist 
for the end of December was 3634, against 
3500 the previous month and 3371 in Oct. The 
largest advance was shown by minerals, which 
rose 44 points, to ynYt. Cereals and meat 
advanced 2554 points to 897, other food pro- 
ducts 2 points to 446, textiles 40 points to 731 
and heavy goods (timber, leather, rubber, oils, 
etc.) 22 y 2 points to 84854. 

The following table shows comparisons with 
the Economist's recent monthly compilations, 
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the figures in each case being those of the 
close of the month: 


Cereals Other 
and food, (tea, 

Tex- 

Mm- 

meat, sugar, etc.) 

tiles 

erals. 

Basis — Average 

1901-5 • 

500 300 

500 

400 

1014 — 

November 

683 40 754 

512 

473 

December 

714 4*454 

509 

476 

1915— 

January 

786 413 

535 

521 

February 

845 41 1 

55^54 

56154 

March 

840 427 

597 

644 

April 

May 

857 43954 

59454 

630 

893 437 

583 

600 

June 

8x8 428 

601 

624 

July 

83854 440 54 

603 

625 

August ......... 

841 43854 

628 

SioVj 

September 

809J4 470 54 

667 

61952 

October 

834 44354 

681 

6.3154 

November 

87*54 444 

691 

66754 

December 

897 446 

73i 

7 ii 54 


Miscellaneous. 

Timber, 

Total 

Per- 


leather. 

index 

centagc 


rubber, etc. number. 

change 

Basis — Average 1901-5.... 500 

2200 

100 

1914— 

December 

686J4 

2800 

127 

1915 — 

January 

748 

3003 

13654 

February 


3i3T 

142 

March 


3305 

x.-o 

April 

May 


3337 

15154 


3327 


June 


3250 

14754 

July 

774 

3281 

J49 

August 


3296 

ISO / 

September 


3336 

15154 

October 

78 i 

3371 

153 

November 

826 

3500 

159 

December 

8 4 8J4 

3634 

165.1 


— Compulsory military service 

Compulsory military service in a limited 
form was adopted by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment during Jan in spite of vigorous opposi- 
tion from the Labor Party. The first shot 
in the campaign was the announcement made 
in the House of Commons Jan 4 of the 
resignation of Sir John Simon, Sec. of State 
for Home Affairs. 

His exit from the Cabinet was due to his 
'objection to the compulsory recruiting plan 
which the Cabinet had adopted. His resigna- 
tion was offered several days before but was 
not accepted at the time. 

The British Government definitely embarked 
upon a policy of compulsory military service, 
Jan 5, when Premier Asquith submitted to the 
House of Commons a bill drafting eligible 
unmarried men to military duty and cham- 
pioned the measure in a stirring speech on the 
necessity of this step to meet the growing 
exigencies of the war. John Dillon, Nation- 
alist, and William Llewelyn Williams, Liberal, 
ridiculed the bill. 

Mr. Asquith opened his address with an 
analysis of the figures in the Derby report. 
He emphasized the fact that during the Derby 
campaign nearly 3,000,000 men had offered 
their services. Even deducting those rejected 
on the ground of physical disability, the total 
was still in excess of 2,500,000. 

The bill, Mr. Asquith continued, was limited 
specifically to redemption of the promise he 
had made publicly to married men. This 
pledge had been given at a time when over- 


whelming evidence had been submitted to him 
that married men who were willing and 
anxious to serve were holding back in large 
numbers. They needed to be reassured that, 
having regard for their circumstances and the 
business they were carrying on, they could 
count upon their term of service being post- 
poned until the younger and single men had 
been called up. If assurance had not been 
given at that time there would have been 
danger that the whole recruiting campaign 
would break down. Under the bill all single 
men of military age or widowers without chil- 
dren dependents might be drafted into the 
military service. 

Organized labor of Great Britain, sitting in 
congress in London, Jan 6, decided against 
the government's compulsory bill by the over- 
whelming majority of 1,998,000 votes to 783,- 
000. The Labor Congress was in many ways 
the most important body of the kind ever 
assembled. More than 1000 delegates were 
present, representing 400 unions and 3,000,000 
workers. 

In addition to the formal vote against the 
government’s compulsion bill, the congress re- 
jected by four to one a motion pledging sup- 
port to the principle of compulsion for single 
men, and passed, by two to one, another mo- 
tion directing the Labor -Party to oppose the 
bill in all its stages in the House of Com- 
mons. 

With the exception of the Miner’s Federa- 
tion, which refused to participate owing to in- 
ternal differences with the joint board, virtual- 
ly every trade union of importance in the 
country was represented in the congress. The 
number of societies voting is given from one 
source as 409, made up as follows: Trade 
unions, 31 1; trade councils and local labor 
parties, 83; independent labor party organiza- 
tions, 15. The meeting was followed by the 
sudden withdrawal from the coalition ministry 
of all the three Labor members : Arthur Hen- 
derson, President of the Board of Education 
and leader of the Labor Party in the Commons 
(the only one of the three having Cabinet 
rank) ; William Brace, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Home Affairs, and George H. 
Roberts, Lord Commissioner of the Treasury. 

In spite of the hostility of labor, the con- 
scription bill passed the first reading in the 
House of Commons Jan 6 by a vote of 403 to 
105. The vote was taken shortly after 11 
o’clock at night. The minority was composed 
of Nationalists, some Laborites and a few 
Radicals. 

Through the operation of the bill, from the 
effect of which Ireland was excluded, the 
army would get first the 527, 933 single men 
who volunteered under the Derby plan, the 
651,160 single men who declined to volunteer 
and, finally, the 895,171 married men who 
offered their services under the voluntary en- 
listment scheme. This makes a total of 2,- 
074,264 _ men who were to be called to the 
colors immediately after the passage of the 
bill. The measure would . become operative 
fourteen days after the royal assent should be 
given. 
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The most serious move yet contemplated in 
opposition to conscription was made by the 
executive committee of the Miners' Federa- 
tion, the strongest union in the United King- 
dom, Jan 12, when by a vote of two to one it 
decided to submit to a referendum of the 
miners a resolution for a national strike 
against the enforcement of the military serv- 
ice bill. Such a strike would mean the 
crippling of the British fleet, munitions fac- 
tories and railroads. 

Together with news of this action came 
word that the Welsh Federation of Coal 
Miners, by a vote of 162 to 83, had adopted 
a resolution in favor of a walkout of miners in 
England, Scotland and Wales in case the mili- 
tary service bill became law, and that a reso- 
lution condemning conscription had been pass- 
ed by South Wales Coal Miners in Cardiff 
by a vote of 21 1 to 35. 

The resignations from the Ministry of the 
three Labor members, Henderson, Brace and 
Roberts were withdrawn Jan 12. 

Amid scenes of uproarious enthusiasm the 
House of Commons at eleven o'clock on the 
night of Jan 12 defeated a motion to reject 
the military service bill by a vote of 431 to 
39. Immediately afterward the House acceded 
to the Premier’s lequest by passing the second 
reading of the bill without division. The vote* 
was chiefly interesting on account of the 
changed attitude of many of the 1 05 members 
who opposed it on the first reading. The bill 
passed the third reading in the House of Com- 
mons Jan 24 by a vote of 383 to 36, was imme- 
diately sent to the House of Lords and had its 
first reading. 

The fact that the minority against the bill 
was virtually only a third of that on its first 
reading was considered a great triumph for 
Premier Asquith and for Andrew Bonar Law. 

The bill passed through the report stage 
without serious modification. The govern- 
ment accepted an amendment that capital 
punishment should not be inflicted for refusal 
to obey a call to the colors. 

The bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Lords Jan 26, awaiting only the 
royal signature to become a law. 

The British Labor Party conference opened 
a three days session at Bristol Jan 26. At the 
first day's session the conference, representing 
2,000,000 members of various trades unions, 
adopted by a vote of 1,847,000 against 206,000 
a resolution entirely approving the action of 
the Parliamentary Labor Party in co-operating 
with other political parties in the national 
recruiting campaign. Two resolutions ex- 
pressed the patriotic resolve to carry the war 
through. 

Apparently contradictory votes were adopted 
at the labor conference Jan 27, condemning 
conscription in principle, opposing the Mili- 
tary Compulsion bill (adopted by a vote of 
1,716,000 against 360,000), but refusing to 
agitate for the repeal of the measure (de- 
feated by a vote of 649,000 against 614,000), 
which became law Jan 27. This was the result 
of the labor men's determination to display 
at one and the same time their unflinching 


opposition to militarism and their desire not 
to embarrass the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The military service bill received the royal 
assent Jan 27 and passed into law. 

In its final session, Jan 28, the conference 
sanctioned by a vote of 1,674,000 to 29,000 the 
participation of members of the Labor party 
in the coalition Cabinet, and passed by a vote 
of 1,622,000 to 495,ooo a resolution that the 
best interests of the nation would be served 
by these members remaining with the Cabinet 
This action meant the continuation in the 
Ministry of Arthur Henderson* William Brace, 
and George H. Roberts, whose resignations it 
was feared would be forced. 

The Durham Miners Union decided, Jan 
20, to support the military service bill by 
a vote of 34,715 to 26,819, a majority of 7896. 
Twenty thousand miners refrained from vot- 
ing, while 30,000 were unable to cast ballots 
because they were with the army. 

At a Privy Council Feb 3 King George 
signed a proclamation fixing Feb 10 as th e 
date on which the Military Service Act should 
take effect 

Single men between the ages of nineteen 
and forty-one, who_ had not attested under 
Lord Derby's recruiting plan, and were not 
exempt under the act, were allowed until 
March 2 to attest. After that time they might 
be compelled to serve. 

The following classes of people were ex- 
cused from service under the bill: Con- 
scientious objectors, sole supporters of de- 
pendents, ministers of all denominations, and 
those engaged in industries necessary to car- 
rying on the war. 

An official proclamation calling up the re- 
maining single men under the Derby recruit- 
ing plan and the Military Service Act was 
posted Feb 14. The call to the colors would 
have the effect of enrolling all single men of 
military age who had not been exempted. 

Recruits of class one, bachelors who had 
attained the age of 18 on Aug 15, 1915, were 
called to the colors by a proclamation posted 
Feb 21. They were to report to the military 
authorities before Mar 31. This was the 
youngest class of those eligible for military 
service. 

Premier Asquith and the Earl of Derby 
were criticised severely at a large meeting 
in London, Mar 16, of married men who had 
attested for service in the army. Speakers 
declared there were still 2,000,000 men avail- 
able and that the married men would refuse 
to serve until Premier Asquith redeemed his 
pledge to bring out the single men before the 
others were called to the colors. 

Nine groups of married men who attested 
for service under the Derby plan were to 
join the colors on May 5, it was announced 
Mar 31. The groups concerned were Nos. 
33 to 41, consisting of men from 27 to 35 
years of age. 

It was the calling out of these men before 
all eligible single men had joined the army 
that caused much agitation throughout the 
country. In consequence of this feeling an 
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earlier summons issued to these men was can- 
celed. 


The first group of married men was called 
to the colors, Apr 7, by the War Office. It 
consisted of men between 25 and 32 years of 
age. 

It was announced, Apr 12, that two “con- 
scientious objectors,” who were enrolled in a 
non-combatant corps, had been tried by court 
martial and sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment at hard labor far refusing to obey orders. 

A difference of opinion among the Ministers 
respecting the necessity for general compul- 
sion and the dissatisfaction of military chiefs 
at the measures which the majority of the 
cabinet wish to take led to a cabinet crisis 
during Apr. The Ministers were afraid to 
take the final plunge, realizing that resigna- 
tions would inevitably mean the fall of the 
Government A special cabinet committee was 
set up, representing both, sections of the 
cabinet, to endeavor to arrive at an agreement. 
A meeting of the Parliamentary Labor Party 
was held, Apr 18, and after a prolonged dis- 
cussion a resolution was carried against any 
further extension of the principle of compul- 
sion. 

The cabinet reached an agreement on the 
subject of conscription, Apr 20. The terms 
of the agreement were to be presented to the 
Lords and Commons, Apr 25, in secret sessions 
of the two houses. 

Displeasure expressed by the Radicals over 
the attitude of David Lloyd George, Minister 
of Munitions, culminated, Apr 22, in a re- 
markable open letter by Alfred G. Gardiner, 
editor of The Daily News , in which he charged 
Mr. Lloyd George with responsibility for the 
government crisis just passed. The Minister 
of Munitions, who for the first year of the 
war was the idol of the Radicals, had been 
championed later by the so-called North- 
cliffe press and the Conservative organs which 
had been the severest critics of the govern- 
ment. 

Premier Asquith at the secret session of 
Parliament on Apr 25, presented on behalf of 
the government proposals foreshadowing gen- 
eral military compulsion unless immediate 
success attended efforts to obtain 200,000 men 
required by voluntary enlistment from among 
unattested married men, and declared that the 
Government would ask Parliament for com- 
pulsory power unless at the end of four weeks 
ending May 27, 50,000 men had been 

procured by voluntary enlistment. The gov- 
ernment scheme did not meet with the ap- 
proval of Sir Edward Carson, leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, and his conscriptionist sup- 
porters. Sir Edward again gave notice of his 
intention to move a resolution demanding 
“equal sacrifice from all men of military age/' 
Mr. Long intimated that financial assistance 
to enable m^n in the army to meet their civil 
liabilities as promised by the Premier, Apr 12, 
would be provided through the medium of the 
Statutory Committee. As the Statutory Com- 
mittee found they could not undertake this 
work, it was decided to set up a special com- 


mittee for the purpose. This committee . con- 
sisted of William Hayes Fisher, the Solicitor 
General; the Lord Advocate, Sir Paul Hervy, 
and Mr. A. V. Symonds. The committee ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Treasury to the 
following general principles: 

First — The scheme of assistance will apply to all 
men who joined the forces since the 4th of Aug, 1914, 
or who may join hereafter, and to single as well as 
married men. 

Second — Items in respect of which assistance will 
be granted include rent (including ground rent and 
rent of business premises), mortgage interest, pay- 
ments of instalments in virtue of contracts such as 
purchase of premises, business or furniture, taxes, 
rates, insurance premiums and school fees. Relief 
will not be given for the purpose of enabling any 
person to discharge such liabilities as ordinary debts 
to tradesmen. 

Third — It is not contemplated that assistance to be 
granted in any individual case should exceed £104 per 
annum. 

Fourth — Persons desiring relief will be required 
to make application in prescribed form. 

Fifth — These applications will be investigated 
locally by commissioners (who will be barristers) 
especially appointed for the purpose. Commissioners 
will make recommendations to a central committee, 
who will be authorized to make grants. 

Many “conscientious objectors/' whose ob- 
jections to military service had been over- 
ruled by the military tribunals, were court- 
martialed in May on charges of refusing to 
obey military orders. Several were sen- 
tenced to two years at hard labor, and others 
were fined the maximum penalty, $500 and 
costs. 

Premier Asquith announced in the House, 
May 2, that a bill providing for immediate 
and general compulsory military service 
would be introduced on the following day. 

Mr. Asquith said in speaking of the mili- 
tary situation that there were then 5,000,000 
men in the army and navy, while the total 
forces in both services in time of peace were 
about 600,000. At the beginning of the war, 
he continued, the army consisted of 26 divi- 
sions, and at the time of speaking it amounted 
to 83 divisions, including the contributions of 
the dominions and the naval division, but ex- 
cluding India. 

The government’s military bill for immedi- 
ate general compulsion passed its first read- 
ing in the House of Commons, May 3. Its 
passage was loudly cheered. 

This bill, which was to become effective a 
month after its passage, authorized the gov- 
ernment to call to the colors all males eligi- 
ble for service. It provided, however, for 
the establishment of an army reserve for in- 
dustrial work. To this reserve the govern- 
ment might assign as many men as indus- 
trial conditions demanded. All men, whether 
married or single, between the ages of 18 
and 41 were eligible. 

The House passed the second reading of 
the bill. A motion by Richard D. Holt, Radi- 
cal, to reject the bill was previously defeated, 
328 to 36. Speaking on the motion to re- 
ject the bill, David Lloyd George, minister of 
munitions, said that he would rather be driven 
out of the Liberal party, even out of political 
life altogether than have upon his conscience 
the responsibility of refusing the demands of 
the military authorities for men, which might 
make all the difference between defeat and 
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victory. He declared: “Until Russia has 
completed her equipment so as to employ her 
immense reserves of men it is essential that 
France and Great Britain put every available 
man in the field. ,T 

An amendment to the bill making conscrip- 
tion apply in Ireland was defeated without di- 
vision in the House of Commons, May 9. 
The bill passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons, May 16, by a vote of 250 to 35> 
and was signed by the king on the 25th. At 
the same time the king issued to the people 
a message in which he made public for the 
first time the exact figures (5,041,000 men) 
of British enlistment sirice the beginning of 
the war. 

Announcement was made, June 24, in the • 
House of Commons by Harold J. Tennant, 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for War, that 
thirty-four soldiers serving unwillingly at the 
front, having stated they entertained con- 
scientious objections to military service, had 
been sentenced, to death recently for refusing 
to perform certain military duties, but the 
sentences had been commuted to penal servi- 
tude. 


Military police carried out an extensive raid 
for shirkers from military service, Sept 13, 
at the Newmarket race course, just before 
the field for the classic St. Leger went to the 
post. In the principal inclosure the first hour’s 
proceedings were almost fruitless, producing 
only two slackers, who both declared them- 
selves Irishmen and not liable to registration. 

See also 

Great Britain— Derby recruiting cam- 
paign 

Ireland— Compulsory military service 
— Crops 

The preliminary statement of the Board of 
Agriculture made public Nov 5 showed that 
the total production of wheat in England and 
Wales amounted to 6,942,559 quarters, or about 
1,500,000 quarters less than in 1915, but great- 
er than in 1912 or 1913* The yield per acre, 
29.05 bushels, was about two bushels below 
that of 1915. Barley altho about i l / 2 bushels 
per acre below average, was better than in 
1915, and, with acreage increased, has given a 
total nearly 700,000 quarters in excess of 1915- 
Oats were only very slightly below the aver- 
age, and slightly better than 1915; the total 
production, 10,461,164 quarters, is the largest 
since 1910. Beans were over average by three- 
tenths of a bushel per acre, and 2 2-5 bushels 
per acre above 1915* but as the area had been 
reduced the total production was rather below. 

—Derby recruiting campaign 

Lord Derby’s recruiting figures, about which 
the conscription fight waged, were made pub- 
lic Jan 5 in the form of a parliamentary 
paper. They showed that between Oct 2 and 
Dec 15 1,150,000 out of 2,179,231 single men 
and 1,679,261 out of 2,832,210 married men pre- 
sented themselves for service. This brought 
out the surprising feature that 59 P er . cent, 
of the married men of military age in the 
kingdom responded to the call, as against 53 
per cent, of the single men. 


Another great recruiting campaign on vol 
untary lines was inaugurated Jan 19 at a 
meeting in Downing street between the Earl 
of Derby and the central recruiting commit- 
tee. The intention was to make another at- 
tempt to lend such a measure of success to 
the voluntary movement* that the military 
service bill should become a dead letter. 

Groups 2, 3 4 and 5 of recruits who enlisted 
under the Earl of Derby's plan were formally 
called to the colors Jan 20, in accordance 
with the proclamation of Dec 13. These 
groups, the first Derby recruits to be called 
out, were composed of unmarried men from 
19 to 22 years of age. The number of men 
in the first four groups, after subtracting 
exemptions and postponements of service, was 
estimated roughly at 100,000. 

Eight more groups whose ages ranged from 
27 to 35, were summoned, Jan 28, to join in 
Feb. 

Mar 1, the last day for the voluntary enlist- 
ment in the British Army of single men, 
showed a steady flow of recruits, but no rush 
to enroll at the last moment such as had been 
expected. 

Keen disappointment as to the results was 
expressed in the House of Lords, Mar 2, by 
the Earl of Derby, former chief of the re- 
cruiting service. He laid the chief blame for 
the failure to achieve the full results he had 
aimed at to the easy exemptions of single men, 
belonging especially to the so-called starred 
trades — men required for work on necessities 
required by the government — and agricultur- 
ists. 

See also 

Great Britain — Compulsory military 
service 

— Economy campaign 

A memorial was presented to the Premier 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Feb 14, 
asking them to bring to the attention of the 
Cabinet the urgent necessity, which had grown 
out of the grave condition of national finances, 
of increasing taxation, of enforcing economy 
in municipal expenditures and of encouraging 
organized thrift among all classes. The 
signers included Lord Cromer, Earl Lytton, 
Earl Grey, Baron Burnham, Baron Strachie, 
Baron Astor, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and several other Bishops and members of 
Parliament. 

The Government’s War Savings Committee 
issued, Feb 17, the first of a series of appeals 
in which it pointed out to the people of 
the country facts regarding various forms of 
expenditure “which should be checked as 
wasteful and as absorbing labor that could 
be put to better use.” The first appeal dealt 
with the use of automobiles and motor cycles 
for pleasure. A series of new recommenda- 
tions, Feb 23, included the cutting down of 
domestic servants, male and female, and a 
general reduction in the scale of living in the 
larger houses having gardens and hothouses. 

A great meeting was held in the Guildhall 
at London, Mar 1, to inaugurate a national 
savings campaign The Lord Mayor presided 
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and the speakers included Earl Kitchener, 
Sec. of State for War; A. J. Balfour, First 
Lord of the Admiralty; Reginald McKenna, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and A. Bonar 
Law, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Lord Kitchener said: 

"We want just as many men as we can get as 
soldiers. We are bound to take all the men that 
can possibly be spared from industry, agriculture 
and commerce. _ We cannot produce all our ordinary 
peace time requirements. Either the population must 
go short of many things or the army must go short 
of munitions and other indispensable things. 

"Are civilians prepared to let their brothers in the 
trenches endure hardships while they are not ready 
to make small sacrifices of harder work, increased 
effort and increased economy?” 

— Embargo 

A Royal proclamation was issued, Feb 15, 
prohibiting the import after Mar 1, except 
under Board of Trade license, of the fol- 
lowing : 

"All materials for the manufacture of paper, in- 
cluding esparta grass and linen and cotton rags; 
paper and candy board, including strawboard, paste- 
board, mill board and wood pulp board, and manu- 
factures of paper and cardboard, all periodical pub- 
lications exceeding sixteen pages in length, imported 
otherwise than in single copies through the post; 
tobacco, unmanufactured and manufactured, includ- 
ing cigars and cigarettes; furniture woods, hard 
woods, veneers, stones and slates.” 


“According to a proclamation of Mar 16, 
the exportation of certain sugars, formerly 
under embargo to all destinations but British 
possessions and protectorates, was prohibited 
to all destinations. The new item, slightly 
changed, reads as follows: 

Additional articles under the same prohibi- 
tion are the following: Acetic acid, cinemato- 
graph films, ferromolybdenum, ferrosilicon, 
ferrotungsten, gramophone and other sound 
producing records, photographic sensitive film 
plates and printing paper (whether exposed 
or not) platinum, salts of radium and tung- 
sten. 

“The exportation of manufactured fuel was 
prohibited to all non-British destinations 
after Mar 27. Clinical thermometers, ramie 
stockings, and ramie fabrics for the manufac- 
ture of gas mantles, surgical instruments, and 
ray apparatus may be exported only to British 
destinations. 

“The following articles were added to the 
list of goods, of which the exportation was 
prohibited to countries in Europe and on 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas other than 
France, Russia (except through Baltic ports), 
Italy,^ Spain and Portugal ; Absinthe ; certain 
chemicals, viz., barium sulphate, calcium sul- 
phate, iron sulphates, sodium sulphate and 
bisulphate (including niter cake) and stron- 
tium sulphate; glucose and malt sugar; salt, 
rock and white, except table salt." 


The British Government, Apr 14, proclaimed 
an absolute prohibition of the export to any 
destination of all kinds of pig iron and nearly 
all kinds of steel. The prohibition on steel 
applied especially to the variety used by rail- 
roads and shipbuilders, including rails, 
sleepers, springs, wheels, axles, tubes, girders, 
ingots, bars, angles and rods and of plates 


more than an eighth of an inch in thickness* 
The exportation of soap containing more than 
one per cent of glycerine was also prohibited. 


A royal proclamation, issued June 1, ex- 
tended the list of articles the importation of 
which it prohibited, except under special li- 
cense. The new prohibitions became effective 
June 8, and included carpet sweepers, cash 
registers, lawn mowers, sewing machines, 
stoves and ranges, wringers and mangles, 
toilet articles containing glycerine, metal bath- 
tubs, beer, hops, matches, aluminum goods 
and leather goods, except belting, boots, shoes 
and gloves. The prohibition which had been 
imposed on the importation of starch, dextrin, 
farina and potato flour was removed. 


The amendments in and additions to the 
list of prohibited exports, as passed on Sept 
8 by the British Privy Council, will be found 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, Sept 
29. 


Changes in the British embargo list will 
be found in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce for Oct 9, 14, Nov 1, 28, Dec 19, 27 and 
29. 


A comprehensive summary of British trade 
policies as to imports into the United States — 
completed at Washington, Oct 25, showed that 
the proposed commercial war after the war 
at first viewed sceptically as outlining policies, 
which could not survive the heat of war or 
the operation of perennial economic forces, 
was a practical proposition. 

Since the allied economic conference the 
blacklist which had been enforced in England 
for some time had been accepted in principle 
by all the Allies. What is more, the agree- 
ment made then for the closer economic unity 
between the government was shown to be 
working out thru mutual concessions, exclud- 
ing other countries from their benefits, tho 
not necessarily viewed as illegally discrimin- 
atory by the United States so long as con- 
fined to war purposes. 

There are no less than fourteen different 
forms for various kinds of materials which 
American importers must file with British con- 
suls before certain goods can be released to 
them from the British dominions. These ma- 
terials include tin, chloride of tin, and tin ore, 
wool, jute, shellac, tanning materials, anti- 
mony, rubber, diamonds, mica, raw leather, 
plumbago, all the alloys of iron, including 
ferromanganese, cobalt, chrome, tungsten, 
molybdenum, vanadium," nickel, etc. 

Importers accept the conditions for the 
whole-length of the war and for all goods of 
the kind imported, even tho part of their 
supply is from neutral or American sources. 
The conditions, which run thru the whole list 
of agreements, provide: 

That the importer is bringing in the goods for his 
own use in manufacturing ana not for further sale; 
that in no case will he sell to a blacklisted firm; that 
he will sell in some cases only to the British Em- 
pire and, in others, that he will sell to neutrals only 
thru London under licenses to he obtained there; 
and that in all cases every precaution will be taken 
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to prevent the goods from falling into German hands. 
Always it is provided that the original contracts and 
documents will be held ready for examination by 
the British authorities. 

So far officials here had not been able to 
hold any of these arrangements illegal, as 
they recognize that England has the right to 
embargo if she desires to use it. 


The King, Nov 16, signed a proclamation 
prohibiting the importation of jewelry and all 
gold and silver manufactures except watches 
and watch cases. 

— Enemy Trading Act 

The British Board of Trade Journal for 
the week ending Aug 5, published a revised 
list of names of “enemy businesses” that had 
been ordered to be wound up under the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Amendment Act. The 
complete list of 279 names, the dates indicating 
when the order was issued in each individual 
case is reprinted in the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce for Aug 17. 


The United States State Department made 
public, Apr 13, its correspondence with the 
British Foreign Office regarding the British 
Enemy Trading act of Dec 23. The United 
States, in Mr. Lansing’s communication of 
Jan 25, did not formally protest the act, but 
expressed the fear that it was “pregnant with 
possibilities of undue interference with Ameri- 
can trade,” and reserved the right to protest 
against its application to persons domiciled in 
the United States, even if of belligerent na- 
tionality. 

L. Worthington Evans, replying for Sir 
Edward Grey, admitted that the British gov- 
ernment had no right to legislate even regard- 
ing Great Britain’s enemies domiciled in the 
United States, but insisted that the act was 
intended to exercise rights of British sov- 
ereignty only over those resident within its 
jurisdiction. The British reply admitted 
further that the old principle of the domicile 
is extended to the principle of nationality in 
determining permissible commerce, but added 
that the act was so framed as to allow discre- 
tion that would work to prevent injury to neu- 
trals. The rights of neutrals would be care- 
fully looked after. 

See also 

Blacklist controversy 
— Finance 

January 

Prices at which the British Government was 
prepared to buy American securities under 
the securities mobilization scheme were made 
known Jan 7. 

February 

Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced, Feb 15, that the 
British national debt at the end of the finan- 
cial year, Mar 31, would be £2,200,000,000 
($n»ooo,ooo,ooo). Germany’s gross war ex- 
penditure to the end of 1915 was more than 
£1,500,000,000, ($7,500,000,000}. Credits voted 
by France between the outbreak of the war 
to the end of Dec, 1915, were about £1,240,- 
000,000, and for the first quarter of 1916 
£300,920,000. 


The British national debt on Mar 31, 1914, 
was £651,270,000 ($3,256,350,000) . The war peri- 
od had therefore increased it by $7,743,650,000. 

The British Parliament, Feb 21, passed new 
votes of credit to the amount of £420,000,000 
($2,100,000,000). This was expected to carry 
the war to the end of May, bringing the total 
sum appropriated by means of votes of credit 
since the outbreak of the war to £2, 082,000,000 
($10,410,000,000) — a sum, according to Premier 
Asquith, “not only beyond precedent, but 
actually beyond the imagination of any finan- 
cier of this or any other country.” 

The point he emphasized was not the enor- 
mous total necessary for the war, but the 
fact that by careful economy and safeguards 
the government had succeeded in holding 
down the expenditure well below £5,000,000 
a day, which figure he thought unlikely to be 
exceeded at any time. 

Touching on the loans to England’s allies, 
Mr. Asquith said that the amount had now 
grown to nearly £169,000,000, to which must 
be added loans to the allies by the Bank of 
England at the request of the British Gov- 
ernment. He promised that the provision in 
the September budget, alloting £423,000,000 
or loans to the allies, should not be exceeded. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an opti- 
mistic statement regarding the condition of 
British credit, said: 

“It is. an absolute marvel that after eighteen 
months of war we are still almost the only 
open gold country in the world. Our paper 
can be exchanged for gold at the bank. It 
would never have been believed two years ago 
that British credit could stand the extraordi- 
nary test to which it has been subjected” 

The House of Commons, Feb 21, passed the 
new vote of credit for $2,100,000,000 asked 
for the Premier, Mr. Asquith, thereby rais- 
ing the total expenditure for the conduct of 
the war so far to $10,410,000,000. 

Great Britain’s mobilization of her financial 
resources to enable her and her and allies and 
dominions to carry on the war was expressed 
in stagge’ring figures by Mr. Asquith. These 
revealed the following items: 

Total votes of credit for the war bv Great 
Britain, £2, 082,000,000 ($10,410,000,000). 

Total loans to Great Britain's allies and 
her dominions, £591,900,000 ($2,959,500,000). 

Total expenditures for year ending Apr 1, 
£1,420,000,000 ($6,100,000,000). 

The continued increase in the cost of the 
war to Great Britain Mr. Asquith showed in 
the following figures : 

Daily expenditure, Apr 1 to July 1 7, 1915, 
£2,800,000 ($14,000,000) . 

July 18 to Sept 11, £3,500,000 ($17,000,000). 

Sept 12 to Nov 6, £4,350,000 ($21, 750/300). 

Nov 7 to Feb 19, 1916, between £4,300,000 
($21,500,000) and £4,400,000 ($22,000,000). 

Mr. Asquith said the expenditures for mu- 
nitions for the army and navy from Apr 1 to 
Feb 19 were £834,800,000 ($4,174,000,000). 

The first vote of credit asked for Feb 21 
by Mr. Asquith was £120,000,000 ($600,000,- 
000), to be applied to the supplement estimate 
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for the current fiscal year. The second vote, 
to provide funds for the first part of the 
financial year beginning Apr 1, was for £300,- 
000,000 ($1,500,000,000). 

Mr. Asquith said loans by Great Britain to 
her allies and dominions showed a marked in- 
crease since Nov, and thdt the growth in the 
rate of expenditure was due almost entirely to 
loans to the allies from the vote of credit. 

These loans from the vote of credit prior 
to Nov 6 amounted to £98,300,000. Between 
Nov 7 and Feb 19 the amount loaned was 
£70,600,000 ($353,000,000), making a total of 
£168,900,000 ($844,500,000). But these loans 
from the vote of credit by no means repre- 
sent the total raised for the Allies, as in addi- 
tion the Bank of England, at the request of 
the government, advanced to the Allies £423,- 
000,000 ($2,115,000,000). 

M arch 

At the close of the fiscal year, Mar 31, the 
government issued a report showing that the 
total revenue of the United Kingdom for the 
year amounted to £336,766,824, being an in- 
crease of £110,072,744 over 1915. The largest 
increase was in property and income tax, in- 
cluding the supertax, which was £58,921,000 

The principal items of revenue during the 
year 1915 were as follows : Customs, £59,- 
606,000; excise, £61,210,000: inheritance tax, 
£31,035, 000; stamp tax, £6,764,000; land tax, 
£2,650,000; income tax, £128,320,000; post of- 
fice, £33,900,000; excess profits tax, £140.000. 
Crown lands, £550,000; Suez Canal stock, 
£2,432,000; land value duties, £363,000; miscel- 
laneous, £9,797,000; total, £336,767,000. This 
total is about £31,000,000 above the estimates 
made by Chancellor McKenna, Sept, 1915. 

In addition the second installment of the 
income tax and a large part of the excess 
profits tax were still to be collected and added 
to the receipts for 1915. The small amount 
thus far collected from the excess profits 
tax was one of the surprising features of 
the statement, indicating the difficulties of ad- 
justing this tax. 

As the full benefit of recent taxation would 
not be felt for some months, there was a 
probability that the revenues for the new 
fiscal years commencing Apr I, would yield 
£450,000,000, or more than double the yield 
prior to the war. 

Regarding expenditures the statement 
showed that £1,559,000,000 had been spent or 
£31,000,000 less than the estimates. This, 
added to the gain of £31,000,000 in revenue, 
showed the year ending £62,000,000 to the 
good as compared with the estimates. The 
Treasury receipts recently were swelled con- 
siderably by sales of Treasury bills and Ex- 
chequer bonds. The continued purchase of 
these securities was expected largely to finance 
the war. For some time certain sections 
of the financial community had been inclined 
to the belief that a war loan would be post- 
poned for the present. 

April 

Faced by the problem of financing for an- 
other year a war costing Great Britain £5,000,- 


000 daily, the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Reginald McKenna, was met at 
the outset by two favorable circumstances, 
namely, that owing to the expansive power of 
British trade, the revenue for the year ex- 
ceeded the estimated revenue by £32,000,000, 
while the year's expenditure had been £31,000,- 
000 below the estimate. By imposing new 
taxes on amusements, railway tickets, matches 
and mineral waters, and raising a number of 
the old taxes, including those on excess war 
profits, incomes, sugar, cocoa, coffee and motor 
cars, the chancellor estimated that he would 
be able to raise about £65,000,000, which is 
nearly double what many persons believed he 
could raise by those means. 

At the close of an able and lucid speech in 
the House of Commons, Apr 4, explaining the 
greatest budget in the world's history, the 
chancellor made an interesting comparison 
with German finance, declaring that while 
Great Britain was raising more than £300,- 
000,000 annually by taxation, the secretary of 
the German imperial treasury, Dr. Hellferich, 
was announcing a “doubtful increase" of £24,- 
000,000. Explaining his financial methods, Mr. 
McKenna indicated his desire to avoid any- 
thing requiring new machinery for its collec- 
tion which would prove costly and wasteful. 
Equally he desired to distribute the necessary 
burdens fairly over the whole community. 

On the question of the general tariff, which 
had been the subject of earnest speculation in 
political circles, Mr. McKenna put aside any 
idea that the government had yet been con- 
verted to that means for raising revenue or 
breaking enemy competition. On this point 
he said: “The house will have noticed that I 
have not discussed the question as to whether 
fiscal duties might now properly be used for 
controlling and directing trade in a way ad- 
vantageous to ourselves and injurious to our 
enemies. I and my colleagues are satisfied 
that any attempt in this direction would be 
met by insuperable preliminary difficulties in 
finding the necessary machinery to give effect 
to such proposals." 

The direct war expenditure for the year 
1916 he estimated at £1,150,000,000. Advances 
to the Allies and Dominions he put at £450,- 
000,000, while the total expenditure for the 
year he estimated at £1,825,500,000. 

On the whole the budget was well received 
both in the house and by the public. 

May 

The House of Commons unanimously, May 
23, passed a vote of credit for £300,000,000 
($1,500,000,000), making the total since the 
war began about $11,910,000,000. In propos- 
ing the vote of credit Premier Asquith laid 
before the House of Commons an account in 
some detail of the government’s recent finan- 
cial operations. He took up the period be- 
tween Apr 1 and May 20, stating that the 
actual outlay during those 50 days was £241,- 
000,000. Expenditures for the army, navy 
and for munitions in that time accounted for 
£149,000,000, loans to Allies and dominions for 
£74,500,000, and outlay for food supplies, rail- 
ways and miscellaneous items, £17,500,000. 
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Eliminating the payments to the Bank of Eng- 
land in respect of advances abroad, for which 
allowances had been made in the previous 
votes, the daily average expenditure had been 
reduced to £4,600,000. There had been no in- 
crease, but a slight decrease in expenditures 
for the fighting forces. The total outlay was 
somewhat larger, mainly on account of loans 
to Allies and dominions. The average ex- 
penditure for the army and navy and for mu- 
nitions, Mr. Asquith continued, was just un- 
der £3,000,000 daily. The Premier added he 
could hold out no hope of any appreciable re- 
duction in expenditures and estimated that 
the £300,000,000 asked would last until the 
middle of the first week of August. 

June 

The resolution of Reginald McKenna, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, imposing an addi- 
tional income tax of two shillings in the 
pound on incomes from foreign investments 
was agreed upon by the House of Commons 
Jun* ^2, although several members attempted 
to amend the measure. 

— Food and commodity prices and supply 

The British Government took control of the 
wool clip of the United Kingdom, June 9, 
and prohibited business therein until further 
notice. This was made necessary for mili- 
tary reasons, inasmuch as *the dearth of meat 
and the high prices during war conditions had 
depleted the livestock of the United Kingdom 
and the wool crop promised to be very much 
below that of 1915. The Army Council, June 
23, undertook the purchase by the govern- 
ment of the entire clip in the islands. 

July 

Negotiations with a group of Norwegian 
banks for a loan to Great Britain of 40,000,- 
000 kroner (about $11,104,000), for a period 
of two years, were concluded July 5. 


Premier Asquith, July 24, asked the House 
of Commons for a vote of credit of £450,000,- 
000 ($2,250,000). This vote is the largest 
asked by the government since the beginning 
of the war and would bring the total voted 
in 1916 to £1,050,000,000 ($5,250,000,000) and 
the total since the beginning of the war to 
£2,832,000,000 ($14,160,000,000). 

The Premier said the recent expenditure 
out of the vote of credit was approximately 
£5,000,000 daily. 

Mr. Asquith said that the navy, army and 
munitions cost £379,000,000, the loans to Great 
Britain's allies £157,000,000 and food supplies, 
railways, etc., £23,000,000. The average daily 
expenditure on the war, he said, was £4,- 
950,000. 

August 

J. P. Morgan & Company made formal 
announcement Aug 16, of the offering of 
$250,000,000 two-year 5 per cent. # collateral 
loan of the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. The notes, 
which were to be underwritten at 98 and sold 
to the public at 99, were to be dated Sept 1, 
and the Government reserved the right to re- 
deem the loan in whole or in part on thirty 
d^ys* notice within a year from date. The 


collateral, consisting of $100,000,000 each of 
American, Canadian and neutral government 
securities, was to be held by the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company as trustee. The collateral 
would at all times be equal to $300,000,000 in 
value, but part of the securities might be sub- 
stituted from time to time. There was no con- 
dition attached to the loan that the proceeds 
were to be expended in the United States, a 
stipulation unnecessary, since the chief fpnc- 
tion of the loan was to stabilize exchange rates 
between the two countries and to cover muni- 
tion purchases here. 

J. P. Morgan & Company were managers 
of the syndicate and with them were asso- 
ciated the National City Bank, First National 
Bank. Harris, Forbes & Co., William A. Read 
& Co., Brown Bros. & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., Guaranty Trust Company, Bankers 
Trust Company, Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, Central Trust Company, Chicago, 
and the Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. made public Aug 
21, a list of over 500 stocks and bonds of 
American railroad and industrial corporations 
that had been pledged as security for the loan. 
The list, which was subject to verification, 
was Group 1 of three classes of securities, each 
aggregating $100,000,000 in value, which was 
to be deposited with the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company as security for the loan. 
Group 2 was to be composed largely of long 
term bonds (nine years and over) of the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, with 
about 10 per cent, in value of Canadian Pa- 
cific bonds and stock. These relative amounts 
were to be varied somewhat at a later date. 
Group 3 was to be composed of bonds of the 
Governments of Argentina, Chile, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark and Holland. 

A record in American Finance was estab- 
lished by the underwriters of the $250,000,000 
5 per cent British loan, which was offered 
publicly Aug 23. J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
syndicate managers, closed the subscription 
books Aug 26, indicating that the entire issue 
had been oversubscribed in practically three 
days. 

J : P. Morgan & Co. made public, Sept 5, 
a list of the remainder of the collateral de- 
posited. Under the agreement, $300,000,000 
in securities were to be provided, divided 
equally among American stocks and bonds, 
Canadian stocks and bonds, and bonds of Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Holland. The list of the securi- 
ties, comprising Groups 2 and 3, will be found 
in the New York Times , Sept. 6. 


Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the 1 Ex- 
chequer, estimated in the House of Commons, 
Aug 10, that the nation’s total indebtedness 
at the end of the financial year would be 
$17,000,000,000, of which $4,000,000,000 had 
been lent to the Allies and Dominions. He 
also stated that Great Britain was able to bor- 
row abroad at much lower terms than any 
other belligerent power. 
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According to the London Economist’s fig- 
ures for the first two years of war, the Eng- 
lish banks outside of the Bank of England 
increased their deposits from £734,580,000 to 
^97i,330,ooo; their cash holdings from £114,- 
234,000 to £186,991,000, and their investments 
from £113,543,000 to £295,837,000. Loans and 
discounts increased £45,139,000 during the first 
year and decreased £59,165,000 in the second. 


The National War Savings Committee re- 
ported, Aug 26, that the number of 15s. 6d. 
war savings certificates issued up to Aug 12 
was 24,441,306. For the six days ended Aug 
12 the total was 3,377,517, made up as follows : 


Monday, Aug 7 379,951 

Tuesday, Aug 8 533,894 

Wednesday, Aug 9 1,029,159 

Thursday. Aug xo 533,217 

Friday, Aug 11 359,011 

Saturday, Aug 12 542,285 


The applications for £5, £20 and £50 post 
office exchequer bonds for the week ended 
Aug 12 numbered 14,000, and the value of 
the issue was £400,000. This made the total 
number of applications to date 898,000, and the 
total value of the issue £28,900,000. 

The total value of post office exchequer 
bonds sold up to July 29 was £28,000,000 and 
15s. 6d. war savings certificates £15,555,000. 
In January (when the issue began) the 
amount invested in post office bonds was £6,- 

100.000, in Feb £5,200,000, in Mar £4,400,000, 
in Apr £3,000,000, in May £3,400,000, in June 
£3,100,000, and in July £2,800,000. With the 
exception of May, each of the last six months 
showed a decline in the value of the purchase. 

In the case of 15s. 6d. war savings certifi- 
cates there was, however, a remarkable in- 
crease in the volume of investments. The fig- 
ures for the six months were as follows : Feb 
(the issue began on Feb 22), £306,000; Mar, 
£1,074,000; Apr, £725,000; May, £916,000; June, 
£2,691,000; July, £9,843,000; aggregate, £15,- 

555.000. 

Of this total £5,494,000 represented purchases 
of certificates of the denomination of £500, 
and if these purchases are excluded the net 
amount lent to the nation by the small in- 
vestor in the form of post office bonds and 
war savings certificates, from Jan 10 to July 
29 was £38,061,000. To this, however, must be 
added the fact that during these months the 
excess of deposits over withdrawals in the 
Post Office Savings Bank was £3,205,000 and 
in the trustee savings banks £1,313,000. Alto- 
gether, since Aug, 1914, the small investor 
has lent to the nation for the purposes of the 
war £77,145,000. 

September 

The Treasury statement, covering the six 
months of the fiscal year ended Sept 30, gives 
the following figures : 

The exchequer balance sheet of that period : 
Total receipts, £1,968,687,085 ($9,843,435,425) ; 
total issues out of the exchequer, $9,710,194,- 
015, an increase of nearly $5,000,000,000 over 
the corresponding six months of 1915. Of the 
receipts only $819,614,495 came from revenue, 
$5,215,000,000 being money raised by the crea- 
tion of a debt and nearly $2,160,000,000 on 


credit of ways and means. Revenue receipts 
showed increases of $305,000,000 over the same 
period in 1915, nearly $95,000,000 of this being 
from property and income tax, and more than 
$155,000,000 from duties on excess profits. 
The Postal Service showed an increase of 
$10,000,000 and the customs an increase of 
$35,ooo,ooo. 

October 

Premier Asquith, in the House, Oct 11, 
moved a vote of credit for £300,000,000. The 
voting of the new credit raised the total for 
the current year to £1,350,000,000. It was 
the thirteenth asked since the opening of 
the war, making the total £132,000,000. Par- 
liament, Mr. Asquith said, had been asked 
to vote for war purposes what was equivalent 
to the aggregate expenditure for twenty years 
before the war, altho that period! included 
the South African War. “This war cannot 
be allowed to end in some patched-up, pre- 
carious and dishonoring compromise, mas- 
querading under the name of peace,” Pre- 
mier Asquith declared at the conclusion of a 
long review of the military, financial and 
economic situation of Great Britain. 


Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, replying in the House of Commons, 
Oct 19, to criticisms of the high rate — 6 per 
cent. — of interest payable on the new Treasury 
bonds and the objection raised that this would 
lead to their being largely held abroad, said : 

“That is the very thing we desire. It must 
he remembered that we have to pay $10,000,000 
every business^ day in the United States. That 
means a prodigious amount to find every six 
days.” 

Defending the issue of the 6 per cent, bonds, 
the Chancellor mentioned the fact that within 
a fortnight $180,000,000 of these Treasury 
bonds had been sold. He added that the pres- 
ent moment of competition for money was 
unfavorable to the issue of a long term loan. 
The Chancellor declared he did not doubt the 
ability of the Empire to bear the strain of the 
war. 


Official announcement was made, Oct, 25, 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. that a new British 
loan by American bankers, aggregating $300,- 
000,000, had been arranged. It would bear in- 
terest at 5^4 per cent, and was payable in 
two instalments, one of three years and one 
of five years. A wide variety of collateral 
was to be deposited, only $100,000,000 of 
American Stock Exchange securities being 
included, and in this latter amount would 
be comprised Canadian Pacific stocks and 
bonds. 

The three-year notes were to be offered at 
99% and interest to yield 5% per cent, while 
the five-year notes would be offered at 98^4 
and would net 5*8 per cent. The value of the 
collateral was estimated at $360,000,000, thus 
giving $60,000,000 margin over the issue price. 
The loan agreement provided that the British 
Government might from time to time sell for 
cash any of the pledged securities. In that 
event the proceeds should be received by the 
trust company and be applied to the retire- 
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ment of notes by purchase, if obtainable at or 
below the then redemption price; otherwise 
by redemption by lot at such redemption price. 

It was provided that if the collateral should 
decrease in value because of either a change 
in market price or in the rate of exchange 
so that the 20 per cent margin should be- 
come impaired, the government would deposit 
additional securities, agreeing that at all times 
the value of the securities held as collateral 
should be at least 120 per cent, of the face 
amount of the loan. Provision also was made 
for the withdrawal of a proportionate amount 
of the collateral upon the retirement of the 
three-year notes and for substitutions of col- 
lateral from time to time, subject to the ap- 
proval of J. P. Morgan & Co. Such with- 
drawals and substitutions, however, were not 
to vary substantially from the relative amount 
in value of the two groups of collateral at the 
time held by the trust company. 

The securities pledged as collateral were 
divided into two groups as follows : 

Group 1 — Stocks, bonds and other securities of 
American corporations, including the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company and bonds and other obliga- 
tions of the Dominion of Canada, colony of New- 
foundland or Provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
and approved Canadian municipalities aggregating not 
less than $180,000,000. Of these there will be some- 
what over $100,000,000 in value in the securities of 
corporations of the United States and of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

Group 2 — Bonds and other obligations of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, Union of South Africa, 
New Zealand, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Japan, Egypt 
and India and approximately $25,000,000 bonds or 
other obligations 01 dividend paying British railways 
aggregating $180,000,000, making the total mentioned 
above. 

The notes were dated Nov 1, 1916, and 
mature $150,000,000 Nov 1, 1919, and $150,000,- 
000 Nov 1, 1921. Each maturity was to be 
subject to redemption in whole or in part at 
the option of the government at a premium 
of 1 per cent, for each year (or any part) 
of unexpired life of such maturity. 

Both principal and interest were to be pay- 
able without deductions for any British taxes, 
present or future, and were to be payable 
either in New York in United States gold coin 
or at the option of the holder in London in 
sterling at the fixed rate of exchange of 4.863/2 
to the pound. The securities placed back of 
the loan were to be deposited with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. Pending 
the arrival or delivery of a portion of such 
securities, the government was to deposit tem- 
porarily with the trust company either ap- 
proved New York Stock Exchange collateral 
or cash or both under appropriate provisions 
for withdrawals of such temporary deposits 
to be contained in the pledged agreement. 

The underwriting syndicate comprised the 
following banks and bankers besides J. P. 
Morgan & Co.: I 

The First National Bank, National City Bank, 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Brown ’Bros. & Co., J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., William A. Read & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Lauzard Freres, Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., White, Weld & Co., Guar- 
anty Trust Company, Bankers Trust Company, Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Company, Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh and 
the First & Old Detroit National Bank of Detroit. 


The syndicate was to expire Dec 1, 1916, 
unless sooner terminated by the syndicate 
managers. No arrangements had been made 
for withdrawals and syndicate members who 
wish to obtain notes for investment should 
file subscriptions with the syndicate managers 
at the issue price. A selling commission of 
Yz per cent will be allowed on allotments 
under such subscriptions. 

* The cost of the notes to the syndicate was 
to be V/2 per cent below the average offering 
price, from which percentage there would be 
deducted selling expenses including all com- 
mission. All charges in connection with the 
issue other than selling expenses were to be 
borne by the British Government. Delivery 
of notes in temporary form and payment 
therefor would be on or before Nov 8. 

The new issue would be the fourth loan to 
be floated by Great Britain since the beginning 
of the war, the largest of which was the 
Anglo-French $500,000,000 issue, of which its 
share was one-half. The others were the 
$50,000,000 bank loan negotiated by London 
banks with a group of New York institutions 
and the $250,000,000 loan issued in August. 

Borrowings by the British Government since 
the war began amounted to more than $12,000,- 
000,000 to date. By the end of Mar, 1917, the 
British borrowings would be approximately 
$15,280,000,000, of which about $4,000,000,000 
would represent advances to the Allies and the 
colonies, leaving a net addition to the British 
debt of more than $11,000,000,000, as a result 
of two years and eight months of war. 

November 

J. P. Morgan and Co. made public Nov 4 a 
list of 746 classes of American and Can- 
adian securities, aggregating between $100,- 
000,000 and $120,000,000 market value, which 
had been deposited with the Guaranty 
Trust Company, as trustee, as Group 1 
of the collateral behind the loan. Other 
securities in Group 1 which totaled more 
than $180,000,000, consist of stocks, bonds, 
and other obligations of the Dominion of 
Canada, colony of Newfoundland, of provinces 
of the Dominion and approved Canadian mu- 
nicipalities. 

The list given out was divided as follows: 

Classes of 

American — securties 

Railroad shares 54 

Industrial and miscellaneous shares 73 

Railroad bonds 43^ 

Industrial and miscellaneous bonds 17 $ 

Canadian — 

Canadian Pacific stocks and certificates 4 

Group 2 of the securities, behind the loan 
was composed of bonds and other obligations 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, Union of 
South Africa, New Zealand, Argentina, Chili, 
Cuba, Japan, Egypt and India and approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 bonds or other obligations 
of dividend paying British railways aggregat- 
ing $180,000,000. The total collateral had an 
approximate rnarket value of $360,000,000, 
which the British Government undertook to 
maintain agaipst any depreciation in market 
value by depositing other securities if required. 
Subscription books were closed Nov 4. 
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Arrangements were made, Nov 22, by agents 
of the British Government for a loan of $25,- 
000,000 from the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York to finance the purchase of grain. The 
purchasing power was vested in the grain 
firm of Sandy & Co., Produce Exchange, who 
had incorporated a company under the laws 
of New ^ork State to be known as the Wheat 
Export Company, capital $500, a nominal 
amount. 

The president of the company would be G. 
F. Earle, of Sandy & Co., and the directors 
would include members of the New York firm 
and two London business men representing 
the British Government. 

December 

J. P. Morgan & Co. announced Nov 24, 
that British and French Government treasury 
notes would be placed on the market in New 
York on Dec 1. There was no mention of the 
amount because, as the bankers stated, they 
desired to feel out the demand that was likely 
to develop, but important interests pointed 
out that $100,000,000 could be easily absorbed. 
The principal reason for the offering was to 
keep both Governments* daily exchange bal- 
ances in good shape and to stop as far as pos- 
sible any further inflow of gold. 

The bills would run from thirty days to six 
months, and would bear interest ranging from 
zVa to 4*4 per cent., according to the money 
rates prevailing at the time. 

American bankers were warned by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Nov 27, to avoid locking 
up their funds by purchasing treasury bills of 
foreign governments involving long term obli- 
gations. “While specifically disclaiming any 
intention of reflecting upon the financial sta- 
bility of any nation,” the board advised all 
investors to proceed with caution, and it form- 
ally announced to member banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve system that with the liquid funds, 
which should be available to American mer- 
chants, manufacturers and farmers, in danger 
of being absorbed for other purposes it “does 
not regard it in the interest of the country at 
this time that they invest in foreign treasury 
bills of this character with the privilege of 
renewal/' 

This was interpreted as the response of 
the board to the proposal made by H. P. Davi- 
son, a partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., which was seeking to sell British Treas- 
ury notes in the United States. Such notes, 
according to the prospectus placed before the 
board, would be unsecured, but would carry 
the promise of the British Government to pay 
gold within 30, 60 or 90 days, as the case 
might be. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. announced, Dec 1, that 
at the request of Great Britain and France 
they were withdrawing the offer of the bills. 

This action was taken because, as explained 
by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and by the French Minister of Finance, these 


governments desired to show every regard to 
the Federal Reserve Board, a governmental 
body of which the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Controller of the Currency were ex- 
officio members. 

A vote of credit of £400, 000,000 was moved 
in the House of Commons, Dec 14, by A. 
Bonar Law, who had recently assumed the 
duties of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It was unanimously granted after a short 
debate. The credit was the fourteenth since 
the outbreak of the war, bringing up the total 
for the financial year to £1,750,000,000 and the 
grand total for the war to £3,532,000,000. Mr. 
Bonar Law's statement showed that the daily 
average expenditure of Great Britain in the 
war had risen to £6,710,000. 

Financially we cannot hope to go on indefi- 
nitely on the present scale,” said the Chan- 
cellor, “but we can go on long enough to make 
sure that it will not be from financial causes 
if we fail to secure victory.” 

Assuming the rate of expenditure to be the 
same that then existed, the vote was intended 
to carry on the Government and the war until 
Feb 24. From that date to the end of the 
financial year on Mar 31 an additional £200,- 
000,000 would be required, bringing up the 
total votes for the year to £1,950,000,000, or 
£350,000,000 in excess of the estimate made 
some months before by the then Chancellor, 
Reginald McKenna. The enormous increase 
in output of munitions was emphasized by the 
Chancellor. Loans to Allied governments 
amounted, he said, to £400,000 daily. 

The new war credit passed thru all its • 
stages in the lower House on the following 
afternoon. 


The tax on excess profits produced £73,- 
699,000 ($368,495,000) up to Dec 16. Andrew 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, told 
the House of Commons, Dec 20. The origi- 
nal estimate for the full year ending Mar 31, 
said the Chancellor, was £86,000,000 ($430,- 
000,000), an amount which he considered likely 
to be greatly exceeded. 


The interest on the debt created under the 
war loans of 1914-^5 amounted during the 
financial year ended Mar 31, 1916, to £38,445,- 
856 ($192,229,280), according to a white paper 
issued Dec 28. The total capital national debt, 
which on Mar 31, 1915, was £1,104,967,076 
($5,524835,380), had increased by Mar 31, 1916, 
to £2,133,147,644 ($10,665,738,220), the state- 
ment showed. 

The Treasury return, published during the 
second week of October, indicated that the 
total revenue collected in Great Britain in the 
year ended Mar 31, 1916, was £319,356,000 
($4596,780,000), as compared with £213,595,500 
$1,067,977,500) for the preceding twelve 
months, an increase of close to 50 per cent 
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Following is the detail of the more important 
increases : 


Customs £55,655,000 

Excise 52,977,000 

Estate duties 29,850,000 

Stamps (including fee 

stamps) 6,469,000 

Taxes (land, house and 

assessed) 2,655,000 

Property and income tax. . 126,249,009 

Excess-profits duty 187,000 

Land value duties 366,000 

Postal service 22,665,000 

Telegraph service 3,287,000 

Telephone service 6,241,000 

Miscellaneous (including fee 

stamps) 12,096,500 


1914-15. 
£ 35 ,97 2 ,o°o 

36.059.000 

27.472.000 

7.131.000 

2.548.000 

67.975.000 


412,000 

i 9 , 553 ,ooo 

2.786.000 

6.066.000 

7,105,500 


The huge increase — not far from double — 
in the yield from the property and income tax, 
md the amount collected in excess profits, will 
be noted. The yield for the financial year was 
$63 1, 245,000. Since 1819, when the total 
amounted to £52,605,508, the revenue of the 
country had been increased exactly sixfold. 
The lowest figure was in 1839 — £47,286,842. 
At the time of the South African war the rev- 
enue stood at £117,515,500. 

Under the heading of customs, spirits in- 
creased from £4,514,000 to £4,812,000, motor 
spirits from £929,000 to £1,729,000, tea from 
£8,169,000 to £13,305,000, tobacco from £17,- 
190,000 to £23,288,000, sugar from £3,127,000 
to £8,681,000, wine from £932,000 to £993,000, 
and other articles from £1,111,00 to £2,847,000. 
The excise claimed the following increases : 
Spirits, from £16,234,000 to £17,922,000; malt, 
including beer duty in 1829, and from 1889-90 
onwards, from £13,897,000 to £29,415,000; glu- 
cose, saccharin and home-grown sugar, from 
£62,000 to £175,000; motor spirit from £20,000 
to £32,000; patent medicine labels and playing 
cards, from £367,000 to £667,000, while the 
yield from licenses fell from £5,189,000 to 
£4,448,000. 

1915-16. 1914-15. 

Schedules A, B and E... £32,021,000 £17,402,000 

Schedules C and I) (public 

companies), S7» ( 070,000 29,341,000 

Schedule D (trades and 

professions) 20,370,000 11,1 11,000 

Super-tax 16,788,000 10,121,000 


Of the total revenue, collected tax revenue 
claimed £274,408,000. The civil administration 
of the country cost £277,803,000, a decline of 
£1,261,500. 

—Food and Commodity Prices and Supply 

The government monopoly of the export of 
wheat from India, which was originally fixed 
to extend through the fiscal year ending 
March 31, would be continued indefinitely — 
probably to the end of the war — it was an- 
nounced Feb 7. The results were stated to 
have been entirely satisfactory. The profit to 
the government of India already amounted to 
$650,000. 

The Times stated that the monopoly had 
been a considerable factor in holding down the 
price of bread in Great Britain, the entire 
amount of Indian wheat exported reaching 
a value to the end of October of $28,000,000 
and represented a quantity^ sufficient to pro- 
vide four weeks* consumption of the United 


Kingdom. Meanwhile, the Indian producer 
received excellent prices, with a minimum 
speculative activity. 


Statistics issued by the British Board of 
Trade Feb 16, indicated .that the average in- 
crease in retail prices of food since the be- 
ginning of the war was about 47 per cent. 
The retail prices in the United Kingdom ad- 
vanced in Jan about per cent. Flour and 
bread taken separately showed an increase of 
6 per cent. In contrast the general level of 
prices of certain important food articles in Ber- 
lin was 83.4 per cent above the price in July, 
1914, and in Vienna 112.9 per cent. 


The Royal Commission on Sugar Supplies 
announced, Feb I5> that, owing to restrictions 
in importations, the quantity of sugar available 
in 1916 probably would be from 20 to 25 per 
cent less than in 1915, and that therefore an 
equivalent reduction in consumption was nec- 
essary. The commission expressed the hope 
that all consumers would restrict their use 
of sugar in this proportion. 

The announcement said there would he no 
increase made in the sale of prices at which 
the commission supplied sugar. Retailers were 
warned that if they took advantage of the 
scarcity in^the supply to charge the public ex- 
cessive prices they would receive no more 
sugar from the commission. 


With a view to finding the causes of the rise 
in the prices of foodstuffs and keeping them 
under control as far as possible, the president 
of the Board of Trade of Great Britain in 
July appointed a committee for investigation. 

Important recommendations for the regula- 
tion of food prices and suggested steps to 
prevent a further rise in the cost of living 
were contained in an interim report dealing 
with meat, milk and bacon, made public Sept 
29, by the committee. 

Among the more striking of the suggestions 
were one meatless day weekly for all not en- 
gaged in severe manual labor, municipal shops 
to be opened in districts where retailers are 
obtaining excessive profits, revision of pay- 
rolls to improve the position of those who 
hitherto have not sufficiently benefited by the 
general upward movement The speeding up 
of building of merchant ships, especially those 
intended for the conveyance of refrigerated 
meat, and provision for adequate labor at the 
docks. Seven members of the committee fur- 
ther recommended that there should be public 
control of prices of primary foodstuffs pro- 
duced at home. In many cases it was stated 
far too much profit was being made by home 
producers. 

A table of retail food prices showed that 
since the beginning of the war they had in- 
creased on an average 65 per cent. 


Agitation for a more radical food control, 
undertaken by the “ginger” group in Parlia- 
ment, met with success during October. 

The British Government had decided to ap- 
point a Royal Commission, with Lord Craw- 
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ford as chairman, to take steps to insure ade- 
quate and regular supplies of wheat and flour. 
Announcement to this effect was made in 
Commons, Oct 10, by Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 

Walter Runciman, Nov 15, outlined the 
government’s proposal for dealing with the 
food problem, and announced the imminent 
appointment of a food controller with full 
power over all departments concerned in food 
supplies, and immediate measures to restrict 
the luxurious use of sugar, to prevent waste 
and the making of large profits in potatoes 
and milk and for forbidding the milling of 
pure white flour. He said also that the gov- 
ernment would ask new powers under the 
Defense of the Realm act to deal with all 
attempts to exploit public necessities. These 
measures, Mr. Runciman explained, would be 
temporary, but if they were found insuffi- 
cient it might become necessary to have re- 
course in food tickets. 

King George signed the new regulation on 
the following day. 

The Board of Trade at once began work 
under the new food control regulations. Two 
orders were issued to go into operation Nov 
27, dealing with wheat and milk. One regu- 
lated the percentage of flour which might 
be milled from wheat, varying for the differ- 
ent dualities from 73 to 78 per cent., and 
stipulated that after Jan 1 only flour made in 
accordance with this schedule might be used 
in bread or other food. 

The milk order fixed a maximum price not 
exceeding the price which prevailed on Nov 
15, or alternately, that the price might not 
exceed by more than a specified amount the 
price which prevailed in the corresponding 
month before the war, this amount being two- 
pence (four cents) a quart. ^ This order made 
the maximum price approximately 12 cents a 
quart. The order did not apply to condensed 
milk or milk preparations. 

The Board of Trade under the defense 
of the realm act issued an order, Dec 5, to 
the effect that after Dec 18 no meal exceed- 
ing three courses between 6 p. m. and 9:30 
p. m. or two courses at any other time might 
be served in any hotel, restaurant or public 
place. The announcement added that it was 
pioposed to issue another order at an early 
date forbidding both in public places and pri- 
vate houses the consumption on certain days 
of meat, poultry and game. 

Great Britain’s inability to guarantee bunker 
coal to any vessel not utilizing it “in such a 
way that British or allied interests are bene- 
fited'” was announced, Dec 5, in a statement 
by the British Embassy in the form of a mem- 
orandum drawn up in London. 

— Foreign Trade Department 

See 

Great Britain — Blockade minister 

— Free trade 

The London Chamber of Commerce, in Sep- 
tember, outlined a post war program for the 
abandonment of free trade, the abrogation of 


all “most favored nation” treaties and the sub- 
stitution of a sliding scale of duties on im- 
ports by which friendly neutrals would pay 
twice as much as the Allies, and enemy coun- 
tries would be assessed the maximum duties 
running as high as 30 per cent. The new 
duties would bring in a yearly revenue of 
$ 375 ,^ 00 , 000 . 

— German investments in 

According to a British official estimate made 
public Jan 11, the value of property in Great 
Britain owned by subjects of Germany was 
approximately £105,000,000 ($525,000,000). 
—Honors 

In accordance with custom when there is a 
change in the government, the King, Dec 
21, conferred honors on various persons rec- 
ommended to him by the retiring Prime Min- 
ister. 

Lord Sandhurst, former Lord Chamberlain ; 
Lewis Harcourt, former First Commissioner 
of Works, and Lord Cowdray were made Vis- 
counts, and Joseph Albert Pease, former Post- 
master General; Arthur Dewar, former Solic- 
itor General for Scotland; Sir Thomas Roe, 
member of Parliament, and Sir Edward Par- 
tington, Director of the Manchester and Liv- 
erpool District Bank, were made Barons. 

Of those named for honors, Lord Cowdray, 
owing to his great holdings of oil, railway 
and other concessions in Mexico, is best 
known here. His firm, S. Pearson & Son, 
Ltd., have long been prominent on this con- 
tinent During 1913, Lord Cowdray’s pro- 
posed oil contracts with Colombia became a 
national issue, which ended with his company 
renouncing them after President Wilson's 
speech in Mobile. He was the Managing Di- 
rector of the company which built the four 
parallel tunnels of the Long Island and Penn- 
sylvania tunnels under the East River. 

Lord Sandhurst, who was created a Baron 
in 1871, has been Lord Chamberlain since 1912. 
Lord Sandhurst has been connected with the 
court for more than thirty-five years, his first 
post being Lord-in-Waiting to Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Lewis Harcourt first served during 1905-10 
as Commissioner of Works, being reappointed 
in June, 1915. During the interim he served 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies. His 
wife was Mary Ethel Burns, a daughter of 
the late Walter H. Burns of New York, and a 
cousin of J. P. Morgan. 

Joseph Albert Pease, President of the Board 
of Education from 1911 to 1915, has since 
that time served as a member cf the Army 
Council on the Claims Commission in France. 
He is a younger son of the late Sir Joseph 
Pease, who was widely known here. 

Lord Arthur Dewar is a Senator of the 
College of Justice of Scotland since 1910, and 
during 1909- 1910 was Solicitor-General of 
Scotland. 

Sir Thomas Roe was elected to Parliament 
on the Labor ticket in 1900 and has served 
ever since that time. 
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Sir Edward Partington, who was created a 
Knight during 1912, has long been prominent 
in the affairs of the Borough of Glossop in 
Derbyshire. 

— Internment of enemy aliens 

Sir Herbert Samuel, the Home Sec., in reply 
to a question in the House of Commons, Apr 
5, said that the number of civilians in British 
internment camps at that time was 32,149* The 
number released from these camps between 
Oct and Apr 1, he said, was 834. 

— King's birthday honors, 1916 

In King George's birthday honors list, which 
was made public at London June 2, Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, British embassador to the United 
States, was made grand commander of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. Sir 
Gilbert Parker became a privy councilor and 
Baron Reading, lord chief justice of England, 
who recently visited the United States as 
chairman of the commission which negotiated 
the Anglo-French loan, was given the title of 
viscount. 

The honors list was unusually large this 
year and the rewards were chiefly for national 
services of various kinds in connection with 
the war. Six new peers were created, with 
12 baronets and 31 knights, and there was a 
long list of promotions of military and naval 
officers. Arthur J. Balfour, first lord of the 
admiralty, was awarded the order of Merit in 
recognition of his services in philosophy and 
literature. E. W. Moir, representing the min- 
istry of munitions in the United States, was 
made a baronet. Two members of the House 
of Commons were made privy councilors, and 
two others were made baronets. 

— Munitions 

An amendment to the munitions of war act, 
providing for government “dilution" of labor, 
received the royal assent, Jan 27, and passed 
into law. 


At the labor conference at Bristol in its 
final session, Jan 28, the delegates adopted 
with one dissenting vote a resolution calling 
for drastic amendment to the munitions act, 
with a view to preventing the “pretext of the 
war being used for greater coercion and sub- 
jection of labor.” 

This resolution demanded that the munitions 
act be so revised as to restore individual right 
of contract and to give labor a fuller share 
in the responsibility of managing and con- 
trolling munitions establishments. Workers 
were urged to use greater vigilance in main- 
taining their industrial and political liberties 
which the war was threatening. There was 
discussion, it was said, of the curtailment of 
freedom of speech and of the press. Labor's 
protective laws, it was said, were tending to 
be nullified, and the introduction of military 
conscription introduced the danger of indus- 
trial conscription. 

See also 

Great Britain— Strikes 

— Navy 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, commander of 
the British fleet, was appointed, Nov 29, First 


Sea Lord of the Admiralty, being succeeded 
in command of the grand fleet by Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir David Beatty, who commanded the 
British battle cruiser squadron in the Jutland 
naval battle. 

Admiral Jellicoe succeeded Admiral Sir 
Henry Jackson, who had been at the Ad- 
miralty since May, 1915, when he took the 
place vacated by Lord Fisher. Admiral Jack- 
son was appointed president of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. 

— New Year's honors, 1916 

William Waldorf Astor, formerly of New 
York, recently raised to the peerage assumed 
the title of Baron Astor of Hever Castle. 

Lord Charles Beresford took the title of 
Lord Beresford of Metemmeh and Curragh- 
more. Metemmeh was the scene of one of the 
early exploits of Lord Beresford’s naval 
career. 

— Pensions 

Military pensions the government was pay- 
ing Feb 29 amounted to £1,500,000 annually. 
This announcement was made in the House 
of Lords by Baron Newton, who said it 
was calculated that the amount could easily 
rise tp £7,500,000 if the war lasted until the 
end of Mar, 1917. About one-third of the 
men discharged were not pensioned, Baron 
Newton continued, but if all of them were 
pensioned the annual charge would then be 
£2,500,000 and probably would rise to over 
£11,000,000 by the end of March, 1917. 

— Politics and government 

An order in council was adopted, Apr 22, 
forbidding the publication of proceedings of 
secret sessions of Parliament or of Cabinet 
meetings, except such accounts as are given 
out by the official press bureau. The new 
order was added to the Defence of the Realm 
act. 

The most crowded house since the war be- 
gan was drawn to Westminster Palace, Apr 
25, by the excitement attending the first secret 
session of Parliament since the war began, at 
which Members of Parliament received con- 
fidential information regarding the number of 
men who had enlisted, in accordance with 
the compromise reached in the Ministerial 
crisis over recruiting. 


David Lloyd George, July 6, was appointed 
Secretary for War. The Earl of Derby, 
Director of Recruiting, was appointed Under- 
secretary for War, and Sir Edward Grey, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had an earldom 
conferred upon him, but later received per- 
mission to take the title of viscount instead 
of earl under the style of Viscount Grey of 
Follodon. 

Harold J. Tennant, Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for War, July 8, refused a peerage 
offered by Premier Asquith, according to the 
Express. 

Official announcement was made, July 9, of 
several changes in the government. Edwin 
Samuel Montagu, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, took Mr. Lloyd George's place as 
Minister of. Munitions; Thomas McKinnon 
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Wood, Secretary of State for Scotland, be- 
came Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
and Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Har- 
old J. Tennant, Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary for War, was made Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 

“In view of the very heavy responsibilities 
of the Treasury during the war,” the an- 
nouncement continued, “Premier Asquith has 
invited McKinnon Wood to return to his 
former post of Financial Secretary. 

“Mr. Asquith has invited Lord Curzon to 
become a permanent member of the War 
Committee.” 

The Earl of Crawford had been appointed 
* president of the Board of Agriculture, to suc- 
ceed the Earl of Selborne, it was announced 
officially July 11. 

Col. Arthur Hamilton Lee, secretary to the 
Minister of Munitions, was created a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, July 12, in recogni- 
tion of his efforts in connection with the 
supply of war munitions. 


In the House of Commons Aug 17, the 
Government accepted an amendment whereby 
the life of the present Parliament would be 
prolonged until the end of April instead of 
the end of May, as in the original bill. The 
bill thus amended nassed its third reading. 

Arthur Henderson, president of the Board 
of Education in the British Cabinet, Aug 8, 
resigned his portfolio. Mr. Henderson recently 
had been strongly criticised both in Parliament 
and by the newspapers, much dissatisfaction 
being expressed over his administration of the 
Education Department. 


Parliament assembled, Oct 10, for the au- 
tumn session. 

Arthur Ponsonby, member of the Parlia- 
ment for Stirling Burghs, and private secre- 
tary of the late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Prime Minister, resigned his seat, Oct 21, 
owing to the unpopularity of his advocacy of 
peace negotiations. Some months before Mr. 
Ponsonby attacked the government in the 
House of Commons for allowing diplomatic 
etiquette to stand in the way of peace parleys. 

Arthur Henderson, leader of the Labor 
Party in the House of Commons, was ap- 
pointed, Nov 8, Minister of Pensions, a post 
recently created. 


D. O’Leary, Irish Nationalist and an ad- 
herent of John Redmond, was elected, Nov 16, 
a member of the House of Commons from 
the West Division of Cork County in succes- 
sion to James P. Gilhooly, who died on Oct 16. 
O’Leary had a plurality of 117 votes over the 
number cast for his chief opponent, Frank 
Healy, a member of the O’Brien party. 


A political crisis culminating in the resig- 
nation of the Asquith Cabinet and the appoint- 
ment of David Lloyd George, the first Welsh- 
man to become Prime Minister, the formation 
of a war Cabinet of five, and a general Cab- 


inet reorganization, developed during De- 
cember. 

Almost from the outbreak of the war the 
bitterest criticisms had piled upon the Liberal 
Cabinet and its members, particularly upon 
the head of Premier Asquith. The coalition 
Cabinet was formed May 25, 1915, in the hope 
that all the big political parties in Great Brit- 
ain, being represented, would be satisfied with 
the new Government. 

Instead neither the Liberals nor the Union- 
ists were satisfied, because neither was 
strongly enough represented. Added to the 
partisan discontents of the party men were the 
attacks of the so-called “ginger group,” headed 
by Lord Northcliffe and his string of power- 
ful newspapers and magazines. 

There were twenty-two members in the coa- 
lition Cabinet. Twelve of these were Liberals, 
eight were Unionists, one was a Laborite and 
one, the late Lord Kitchener, was non-parti- 
san. Since its formation there had been sev- 
eral changes. . Some dropped out to be replaced 
by others, while others had their posts changed. 
But in the main the resigning Cabinet was 
the same as when it was formed. 

A list of the members of the coalition Cab- 
inet as originally appointed will be found in 
Information Annual, 1915, p. 285. 

As constituted on its retirement the Cabinet 
had twelve Liberals, ten Unionists and one* 
Laborite. Kitchener had gone : he was 
drowned on June 6, and David Lloyd George 
had been made Secretary for War; Sir Ed- 
ward Carson resigned on Oct 15, 1915, because 
he found himself entirely out of sympathy 
with the other members in relation to near 
Eastern policies; Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Sir John A. Simon and Augustine Birrell were 
out. Two new portfolios had been created, 
Minister of Blockade and Minister of Pen- 
sions. Arthur Henderson, the Laborite, after 
having left the Cabinet once, had accepted 
this last portfolio in order to represent the 
labor party in the Cabinet. 

Attacks on the coalition Cabinet were bitter 
and continuous. Whereas the Liberal Cabi- 
net had been attacked chiefly in relation to 
the navy, the coalition Cabinet was attacked 
from all directions. The “ginger group” (so- 
called because it wanted the Government to 
inject more ginger into its actions and ‘display 
more force) for long demanded that a food 
controller be appointed to take charge of the 
food situation. The delay in appointing one 
gave the Cabinet’s critics fine opportunity. 

The ginger group demanded that the Gov- 
ernment arm all merchant vessels, fore and aft 
and abeam, with weapons large enough to 
sink a U-boat. The decision of the United 
States that vessels so armed would not be 
classed as merchant vessels, but as warships, 
was waved aside by the outsiders. 

The ginger group did not believe that the 
Allies were showing a stem enough front to 
Greece in her indecision. Powerful action 
toward, the King of the Hellenes, it was urged, 
would long ago have placed that country on 
the side of the Allies. Here was another 
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weapon used against the coalition Cabinet by 
the ginger group. 

They demanded that the Cabinet discover 
some efficient method of combating the Zep- 
pelin raids against England. They demanded 
that Balfour resign as head of the Admiralty. 
And for months the Cabinet had been attacked 
because of the success of the German cam- 
paign in Rumania. 

On top of all of this there were the differ- 
ences between the two outstanding figures in 
the Cabinet, Premier Asquith and David Lloyd 
George, each of whom had strong backing in 
the Cabinet, and in the country as well. These 
differences, many or all of which became pub- 
lic, came to a head with Lloyd George’s de- 
mand for a smaller war council, which would 
have power to act independently of the Cabinet 
as a whole. When Asquith refused to assent 
to this proposal, Lloyd George handed in his 
own resignation, and, it is understood* at the 
same time Bonar Law notified Asquith of his 
intention of resigning, thereby withdrawing 
the Unionist support from the coalition Gov- 
ernment. 

The British Government crisis found a solu- 
tion Dec 5, which up to the hour of its an- 
nouncement was considered the least probable 
of practical alternatives. Herbert H. Asquith 
resigned the premiership, which he had held 
thru eight stormy days of domestic and foreign 
history. 

The fall of the Asquith Government was not 
a political overthrow. That could come only 
thru an adverse vote in the Commons and 
an appeal to the country thru which changed 
opinion, if opinion had changed, could express 
itself. The King, therefore, was under no 
obligation to call the Opposition to power. He 
was free to make up such a Ministry as his 
advisers deemed best fitted for the great re- 
sponsibilities of the time. 

The Unionist leader, Andrew Bonar Law, 
the Minister of the Colonies, who was sum- 
moned to the palace on Asquith’s resignation, 
intimated, Dec 6, that he was unable to form 
an administration. Thereupon the King called 
David Lloyd George. 

The official announcement, Dec 7, that Lloyd 
George had undertaken the task, with the co- 
operation of Bonar Law, was a notification 
of the coalition nature of the new Govern- 
ment. 

Any party Government would be impossible, 
because neither the Unionists nor the Liberals 
had a majority in the House of Commons. 
Either one must attach the Irish Nationalists 
or the Laborites to itself to command a ma- 
jority. 

The Nationalists had refused to participate 
in the Government until home rule should be- 
come established. The Laborites were sworn 
enemies to Lloyd George because they resented 
his accusations that the workingmen had put 
their personal interests above the national in- 
terests at times during the war. 

In the formation of a new ministry Lloyd 
George faced one of the most difficult tasks 


that had ever fallen to his lot. He could count 
only on the support of the Unionists. 

Lloyd George, however, finally succeeded in 
winning the support of a majority of the 
Labor party, by promising to give Labor two 
seats in the Cabinet, a place in the War Coun- 
cil and three under secretaries. In addition, 
he pledged himself to secure state control over 
food, mines, shipping and railways. This suc- 
cess .surmounted the greatest obstacle in his 
course. 

Parliament held the shortest session on rec^ 
ord Dec 7, meeting for only three minutes. 
None of the ministers was present 

Former Premier Asquith insisted, Dec 8, 
that his successor get fair play, and the Lib- 
eral party, after giving the retiring premier 
a heartening vote of confidence, added their 
support to the new Government 

Official announcement was made Dec 10 
that the new Government had been constituted, 
with a War Cabinet. 

The complexion of the new government was 
twelve Liberals, fifteen Unionists, three Labor 7 
ites and the Presidents of the Boards of Trade 
and Education and the Shipping Controller, 
who had been attached to no parties. The 
War Cabinet comprised the following: 

David Lloyd George, Premier. 

Lord Curzon, Lord President of the Council (also 
Government leader in the House of Lords). 

Arthur Henderson, Minister without portfolio. 

Lord Milner, Minister without portfolio. 

Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(also leader in the House of Commons). 

The other members of the Ministry who 
were not in the War Cabinet were: 

Lord High Chancellor, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Finlay. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir 
George Cave. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Arthur J. 
Balfour. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, Walter Hume 
Long. 

Secretary of State for War, the Earl of Derby. 

Secretary of State for India, Austen Chamberlain. 

President of the Local Government Board, Baron 
Rhondda. 

President of the Board of Trade, Sir Albert Stanley. 

Minister of Labor, John Hodge. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Edward Carson. 

Minister of Munitions. Dr. Christopher Addison- 

Mini ster of Blockade, Lord Robert Cecil. 

Food Controller, Baron Devonport. 

Shipping Controller, Sir Joseph Paton Maclay. 

President of the Board of Agriculture, Rowland E. 
Prothero. 

President of the Board of Education, Herbert A. L. 
Fisher. 

First Commissioner of Works, Sir Alfred M. Mond. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir Freder- 
ick Cawley. 

Postmaster General, Albert Illingworth. 

Minister of Pensions, George N. Barnes. 

Attorney General, Sir Frederick E. Smith. 

Solicitor General, Gordon Hewart. 

Secretary for Scotland, Mr. Munro. 

Lord Advocate, James A. Clyde. 

Solicitor General for Scotland, Thomas B. Morrison, 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Baron Wimborne. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, Henry E, Duke. 

Lord Chancellor for Ireland, Sir Ignatius J. 
O’Brien. 

The War Council contained: A Welshman, 
Lloyd George ; an Englishman, Earl £urzon ; a 
Scotsman, ' Arthur Henderson ; a Canadian, 
Bonar taw, and a native of Germany, Vis- 
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count Milner, who in part was educated in 
that country and one of whose grandmothers 
was German. 

Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, in view 
of his double duties, was not expected to at- 
tend the War Council regularly. 

Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Milner, Earl Cur- 
zon, Andrew Bonar Law and Arthur Hender- 
son formed what was officially termed the War 
Cabinet, while others, who ordinarily had'been 
designated Cabinet Ministers, were called 
heads of departments. 

The important point in this novel organiza- 
tion was that it concentrated far more power 
in the hands of the Prime Minister than the 
British system had ever known before. 

The War Cabinet would hold daily sessions, 
directing the prosecution of the war, and the 
freedom of Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Milner, 
Lord Curzon and Mr. Henderson from depart- 
mental duties would allow them to devote all 
their time to the War Council. 

For practical purposes the Government 
would be by a Cabinet of four. 

The most important new officials were the 
food and shipping controllers. Baron Devon- 
port has been Manager of the Port of London, 
and Sir Joseph Maclay is one of the great 
Scottish shipowners. Business was further 
represented by Baron Rhondda, a coal mining 
magnate, at the Local Government Board; by 
Sir Albert Stanley, at the Board of Trade ; by 
Sir Alfred Mond, a manufacturer, as First 
Commissioner of Works, and by Frederick 
Cawley and Albert Illingworth. 

There had been a strong demand for live, 
experienced men to direct the boards of Agri- 
culture and Education. This was met by the 
selection of Rowland E. Prothero, manager of 
the Duke of Bedford’s enormous estates, and 
of Herbert A. L. Fisher, who made a brilliant 
record as head of the Sheffield University as 
a progressive educator. 

Sir Robert Bannatyne Finlay, in accepting 
the office of Lord High Chancellor, stipulated 
that his right to a pension be waived. 

— Prize courts 

Sir Samuel Evans, president of the Prize 
Court, Mar 27 awarded to the officers and 
crew of the British auxiliary cruiser Carmania 
$10,575 as prize bounty for the sinking of the 
German auxiliary cruiser Cap Trafalgar , de- 
stroyed by the Carmania in South American 
waters in Sep 1914. The bounty was esti- 
mated on the basis of 423 persons on board 
the Cap Trafalgar when she sank. 

This was the first application ever heard in 
the Prize Court for prize bounty. 

The bounty was awarded under ^ the order 
in council of Mar, 1915, in which King George 
declared his intention to grant a bounty to 
the officers and crews of such of his ships of 
war as actually were present at the taking or 
destroying of an armed hostile ship, the boun- 
ty to be calculated at the rate of $25 for each 
person on board! the hostile ship, at the 
commencement of the engagement 


The sanction of the court was necessary 
before the bounty could be collected. 

The estimate of $150,000,000 worth of car- 
goes condemned by prize courts was shown to 
be greatly exaggerated by returns completed, 
Apr 6, by the Treasury for the consideration 
of Parliament. Figures in the returns, which 
included only courts in the United Kingdom 
to the end of Mar, showed that condemned 
cargoes brought a total of $2,428,375, while 
proceeds from cargoes of freight uncon- 
demned and still awaiting adjudication and re- 
lease represented a total of $10,561,335. Much 
of this, according to the returns, represented 
perishable cargoes which had to be sold, and 
therefore a large proportion of this sum might 
yet reach the original owners. 

The Chicago meat packers in the prize court 
cases, involving cargoes valued at between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000, reached a settle- 
ment with the British Government, Apr 13. 
The sum paid the packers was not disclosed. 

The record of the prize court during the 
past 20 months is outlined in a statement is- 
sued by the Press Association, May 1, in Lon- 
don, showing that the tonnage of enemy ves- 
sels requisitioned had been 141,198. Some of 
these enemy ships had been condemned while 
others had been detained until after the close 
of the war. Through the sale of vessels and 
cargoes, a sum of i6, 850,000 had been realized. 
The statement says : 

“No fewer than 84 captured enemy vessels 
have already been condemned as prizes, and 
of these 42 have been sold, and 42 requisi- 
tioned. The total tonnage of the vessels sold 
has been 54,772, and of the ships requisitioned 
56,162. The number of enemy vessels captured 
and ordered to be detained until after the war 
has been 73, with a total tonnage of 85,036. 
All of these have been requisitioned. The 
totals of ships dealt with under these headings, 
therefore, have been : 

No. of 

vessels. Tonnage, 

Condemned 84 110,914 

Detained 73 85,036 

„ *57 * 9 S, 95 o 

Requisitioned 1 15 141,198 

42 54,752 

As regards the proceeds of the sales which 
have taken place, it is understood that the 
results have been approximately as under : 
Proceeds of condemned vessels and inter- 
est £334,805 

Expenses of sale., 5, 308 

£339,497 

Total proceeds of sale of ships and car? 

goes £6,850,000 

The British Board of Trade Journal of July 
13 contains the text of the Maritime Rights 
Order in Council, promulgated on July 7. Its 
provisions follow: 

“It is hereby ordered that the following provisions 
shall be observed: 

“(a) The hostile destination required for the con- 
demnation of contraband articles shall be presumed 
to exist, until the contrary is shown, if the goods are 
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consigned to or for an enemy authority, or an agent 
of the enemy state, or to or for a person in territory 
belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or to or for a 
person who, during the present hostilities, has for- 
ward ed contraband goods to an enemy authority, or 
an agent of the enemy state, or to or for a person in 
territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or 
if the goods are consigned to ‘order/ or if the ship’s 
papers do not show who is the real consignee of the 
goods. 

“(b) The principle of continuous voyage or ulti- 
mate destination shall be applicable both in cases of 
contraband and of blockade. 

“(c) A neutral vessel carrying contraband with 
papers indicating a neutral destination, which, not- 
withstanding the destination shown on the papers, 
proceeds to an enemy port, shall be liable to capture 
and condemnation if she is encountered before the 
end of her next voyage. 

“(d) A vessel carrying contraband shall be liable 
to capture and condemnation if the contraband, reck- 
oned either by value, weight, volume or freight, forms 
more than half the cargo. 

“And it is hereby further ordered, as follows: 

“(i) Nothing herein shall be deemed to affect the 
Order in Council of March 11, 1915, for restricting 
further the commerce of the enemy, or any of His 
Majesty’s proclamations declaring articles to be con- 
traband of war during the present hostilities. 

“(ii) Nothing herein shall affect the validity of 
anything done under the Orders in Council hereby 
withdrawn. 

“(iii) Any cause or proceedings commenced in any 
prize court before the making of this order may, if 
the court thinks just, be heard and decided under the 
provisions of the orders hereby withdrawn, so far as 
they were in force at the date when such cause or 
proceeding was commenced, or would have been ap- 
plicable in such cause or proceeding if this order had 
not been made.” 

See also 

Declaration of London 
European war— Mail seizures 
European war — United States rela- 
tions with Great Britain — Mail 
seizures 

Germany— Contraband regulations 

— Spies 

The case of a woman spy, recently sentenced 
to death but whose sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life, was announced 
in the House of Commons Feb 17 by Her- 
bert L. Samuel, Sec. of State for Home 
Affairs. The woman was found guilty in a 
criminal court, the Home Secretary stated. 
An appeal was dismissed, but the sentence 
was commuted. Her activities were discov- 
ered six days after her arrival in Great 
Britain and her correspondence was inter- 
cepted in the interval between this time and 
her arrest. She was not a British subject. 

This was the first time since the beginning 
of the war, it was stated, that a woman had 
been given $0 severe a prison sentence in 
England for espionage. 

— Trading with the enemy act 

The U. S. State Department, Jan 20, made 
public the text of the new extension to the 
British Trading with the Enemy Act by 
which British firms and individuals were for- 
bidden to trade with firms and individuals in 
neutral countries who had German affiliations. 

Under the terms of these extensions the 
King of England may, if he sees fit, prohibit 
British merchants from trading with any per- 
son, firm or corporation, resident in a neutral 
country, which has German ownership or Ger- 
man trade connections. In enforcing the act 


the King is authorized to publish a list of 
such concerns to be boycotted. 

While this act would injure American firms 
affiliated with German interests, it would press 
hardest upon those in neutral European coun- 
tries contiguous to Germany who were trad- 
ing with the Germans and were practically 
serving as intermediaries to save the Ger- 
mans from the effect of the Allies blockade. 

The bill amending the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, passed the second reading in the 
House of Commons Jan 21, and the third, 
Jan 25. 

A note of protest was sent to Great Britain 
Jan 25 in which the United States contended 
the act lacked legal authority and would in- 
jure American interests. 

The bill received the royal assent and pass- 
ed into law Jan 27. 


For trading with Germany through the 
New York branch of his firm, William Car- 
diner Rigden was fined $2500 Feb 14, at the 
Old Bailey, London, and two of his asso- 
ciates in Fownes Bros. & Co., glove makers, 
were sent to prison. 

William Fownes Rigden was sentenced to 
twelve months and Stanley Fownes Rigden to 
four months imprisonment. The men with- 
drew their pleas of not guilty and admitted 
the charge, but the Judge in sentencing them 
said that trading with an enemy of Great 
Britain at this time must be dealt with 
severely. 

The charge made by the prosecution was 
that the three men obtained goods worth 
about $30,000 from Saxony between Oct, 1915, 
and Jan 1, 1016. The goods reached England 
through the New York branch. Payment was 
ro be made at the end of the war. 

— War savings week 

The week beginning July 16 is regarded in 
England as “War Savings Week,” in which 
every citizen of the United Kingdom was ex- 
pected to invest according to his means in 
the various forms provided by the government 
for financing the war. 

GREAT LAKES 

See 

Illinois River 

GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CO. 

Organization of the Great Lakes Transit 
Company to control 85 per cent, of the passen- 
ger, packet freight, and grain steamships 
navigating the great lakes was announced Feb 
22 by Levy Mayer of Chicago, general coun- 
sel of the company, on behalf of W. J. Con- 
ners of Buffalo, who was elected Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. The company's 
fleet will comprise twenty-five vessels with a 
freight capacity of 150,000 tons. The capital- 
ization, it was announced, would be $20,000^000. 
It was said that tariffs for through rail-and- 
water east and west bound traffic would be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by Apr 1, The ships purchased included 
all except six of those which had been oper- 
ated on the lakes by the Pennsylvania, New 
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York Central, Erie, Delaware & Lackawanna, 
Lehigh Valley, and Rutland Railroads. 

James Carey Evens, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Anchor Line, whose 
boats the new company took over from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is the President. Other 
officers elected, all reside*^ nf Buffalo, are : 

Marvin M. Marcus, Vice President in charge of 
finance; Harry Seymour Noble, Vice President in 
charge of traffic; Edwin T. Douglas, manager of ves- 
sel operations; Merton L. White, assistant to the 
President; W. B. Evans, Auditor; L. W. Lake, Gen- 
eral Freight. Agent; F. A. Stanley, Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent; Harry D. Hosmer, General 
Passenger Agent; R. M. Russell, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

GREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC STEAM- 
SHIP CO. 

See 

Panama Canal — Railroad competition 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD 

Plans were being worked out, it became 
known, Oct 19, by the Great Northern Rail- 
road Company for the electrification of more 
than 300 miles of main line between Spokane 
and Seattle and other mountain divisions in 
the West. The project as tentatively outlined 
was one of the biggest of its kind ever under- 
taken. The Great Northern, thru a subsidiary 
company, controls water rights on the Chelan 
River in Washington, and the present plans, 
it was said, included the raising of the level 
of Lake Chelan, near which the main power 
plant would be established. It was under- 
stood that actual preliminary work on the 
project would be started by the summer of 

1917. 

GREECE 

F cbruary 

At the reassembling of the Greek Chamber 
of Deputies, Feb 4, Michael Theotokis, brother 
of the recently deceased former Premier was 
elected President of the Chamber without op- 
position. A guard of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets was stationed in the galleries, but no 
special incidents marked the day's proceedings. 

The members of all classes of the Greek 
army from 1892 to 1914 inclusive then living 
abroad, with the exception of those in Russia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Rumania, were called 
to the colors by royal decree Feb 7. This 
would increase the army by about 90,000 men, 
including many veterans of the Balkan wars. 

The Greek Chamber of Deputies, Feb 11, up- 
held the policy of neutrality announced by 
Premier Skouloudis the day before by a vote 
of 2 66 to 6. In his statement the Premier said 
that however great Greece's suffering was 
under present conditions it could not approach 
the suffering that war would entail and no 
coercion could force her to abandon her 
present policy. His attitude was upheld by 
former Premier Gounaris, 

April 

A new crisis in Greece occurred in Apr. The 
Allies made arrangements to transport Ser- 
bian troops from Corfu to Salonika via Patras, 
Larissa, and Volos, which involved the use 
of the Peloponnesian Railway. Greece, on 
the ground that this would involve a breach 
of neutrality, refused permission to use the 


railway, and was thereupon threatened by 
both alliances. 

May 

By a large majority, former Premier Veni- 
zelos was elected, May 8, to the Chamber of 
Deputies as Representative of Mytilene. Great 
enthusiasm was displayed in many parts of 
Greece over the victory of the former Pre- 
mier. 

The British Foreign Office announced, May 
15, that the outstanding differences between 
Greece and the Entente Powers regarding the 
use of the Peloponesian Railway for the 
transportation of troops, had been settled 
amicably, with the result that there would 
be no violation of the neutrality of Greece. 

June 

After the Bulgarians crossed the Greek 
border and seized Greek fortifications the 
Allies brought pressure to bear by a blockade 
of Greek ports and the seizure of Greek 
shipping and supplies, to force a demobilization 
of Greek troops. The Greek Army, compris- 
ing 24 classes, some 300,000 men, had been 
mobilized since Bulgaria declared war in Oct, 
1915. Aside from the desire to fight the 
Bulgars and Austrians in defense of the 
Graeco- Serbian treaty — which, according to 
ex-Premier Venizelos, was the sentiment of 
the majority of the troops — the latter had a 
double affliction, they had no pay and no 
votes. The Greek state was practically bank- 
rupt, and money for the pay and equipment of 
the troops could only be had from the Allies. 
The soldiers were in rags and for the past 
two months their women folk had been mob- 
bing deputies in the streets of Athens begging 
that their men be sent home to support them. 
Their families were in many cases in dire dis- 
tress, except those living in the Salonika 
hinterland, where the Allies found plenty 
for them to do. Their second affliction was 
that being at the front they were not able to 
take part in the Dec elections. A large 
number of the supporters of Premier Veni- 
zelos were in the Army, and in their absence 
the unrepresentative parliament of Premier 
Skouloudis was able to continue in power. 

Martial law was declared by Gen. Serrail in 
the territory occupied by the Allies at Salon- 
ika, and against this Greece protested June 6. 

The Greek Government was notified by the 
Entente Allies, June 9, that as a result of 
Greek negotiations with Bulgaria and Ger- 
many the Allies would take measures to en- 
force the treaties safeguarding the Greek 
Constitution and Greek unity. 

The treaties were binding on the reigning 
family in Greece, the government was in- 
formed. 

It was stated that the Greek commander 
of the port of Salonika had been succeeded 
by a French naval officer. Greek ships from 
Kavala had been refused entrance to the 
port, and an embargo on Greek ships in French 
ports proclaimed, 

On June 9, the king ordered the demobiliza- 
tion of the 12 senior classes. 

The German propaganda, more notorious 
in Greece than in its noisiest hour in Italy, 
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had been meanwhile careless of the storm 
coming. Apparently its agents trusted too 
much in official favor. Foreigners of the 
Entente Powers were insulted in the streets. 
The police permitted German emissaries to 
make offensive demonstrations before the Ally 
legations. The night of June 12 a band of 
hoodlums, 400 strong, escorted by policemen 
in uniform, visited and hooted the French and 
British legations. The chief of police drove 
through the streets while the German manifes- 
tation was going on, and never bothered his 
head about it. Gounaris, Minister of Interior, 
was airily impudent to the Entente Powers 
in parliament 

An identical note protesting vigorously 
against interference by the Entente Allies with 
the martitime trade of Greece was presented 
by the Greek Minister to the State Depart- 
ment and the diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, June 21, of the Latin- American 
governments. It asserted that “traditional 
principles’' had been violated, and that Greece 
had been unable to obtain any official ex- 
planation in response to inquiries. 

Since June 6, the note asserted, the Greek 
coast had been subjected to a limited blockade, 
ships being held up, searched and taken 
to naval bases established by the Allied forces. 
Various vessels flying the Greek flag, it was 
stated, had been taken to Bizerta, Algiers, 
and there converted into transports by the 
Allies. As a result, it was declared, Greece’s 
food supplies had been cut off and her mari- 
time commerce, “the essential of her national 
economy," stopped. 

A list of demands was presented to the 
Greek Government, June 21, and an Allied 
fleet, under command of Vice-Admiral Mor- 
eau, of the French Navy, was ordered to 
cruise before Piraeus, the Port of Athens, 
while preparations to land armed forces were 
also made. 


Some difficulty was experienced by the 
Allies in presenting the demands to the Greek 
Government, as Premier Skouloudis had an- 
nounced the resignation of his Cabinet and 
refused to accept the note on the ground 
that no Greek Cabinet existed. The note was 
deposited at the Foreign Office while he was 
on his way back from the residence of the 
King, where he presented the resignation of 
the ministry. 

Former Premier Alexander Zaimis, ac- 
cepted the Premiership June 21, M. Zaimis 
was said to be eminently “safe," cautious, and 
upright. In policy he was a neutralist, but his 
sympathies were with the Entente Powers. 

The new Cabinet was sworn in June 23. 
The composition of the Cabinet was as fol- 
lows : 


Alexander Zaimis, Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

General Callaris, Minister of War and temporarily 
Minister of Marine. 

George Rallisj Finance. 

Phocian Negna, Communications. 

Col. Haralambis, Interior. 

Anthony Momperators, Justice, 

Constantine Libourikis, Public Instruction. 

Colligas, National Economy. 


A Royal decree suspending the sessions of 
the Chamber of Deputies was published June 
23, and a decree fixing the elections for Aug 
7 was issued the following week. 

King Constantine signed the decree for the 
demobilization of the Army June 27, in com- 
pliance with the demands of the Allies. 

A new chief of police of Athens was ap- 
pointed in accordance with one of the de- 
mands. He was Zymbrakakis, a follower of 
former Premier Venizelos. 

Vice-Admiral Coudouriotis refused to serve 
in the new Cabinet as Minister of Marine and 
Rear-Admiral Damianos was appointed to 
that position. 

It was announced, June 28, that the Greek 
Government accepted in their entirety the de- 
mands of the Entente Powers, contained in 
the note that was delivered by the representa- 
tives in Athens of Great Britain, France and 
Russia. 

“The three guaranteeing powers," says the 
note, “do not require Greece to abandon her 
neutrality. ^ They give striking proof of this 
by advancing primarily a demand for demo- 
bilization. They have, however, certain com- 
plaints against the Greek Government, whose 
attitude is not one of loyal neutrality." 

The full text given out in London by the 
government, June 22, showed that the note 
contained four demands as follows: 

'‘First — Real and complete demobilization of the 
Greek Army, which must, with the least possible 
delay, be placed on a peace footings 

“Second — The immediate replacing c?f the present 
Greek Cabinet by a business Cabinet having no poli- 
tical color and offering all necessary guarantees for 
the. application of benevolent neutrality toward the 
Allied Powers and sincere consultation of the na- 
tional wishes. 

“Third — The immediate dissolution of the Chamber 
followed by new elections after the period required 
by the Constitution and after general demobiliza- 
tion has restored the electoral body to normal condi- 
tions. 

“Fourth — Replacement of certain police function- 
aries,' whose attitude, inspired by foreign influence, 
has facilitated attempts against peaceful citizens, as 
well as insults against the Allied legations and those 
under their jurisdiction.” 

The Entente Powers were said to be most 
dissatisfied with the Greek Government’s pur- 
pose to take two months to demobilize the 
Greek Army. The diplomatic officials made 
representations, June 29, to the government 
that a month was regarded as amply sufficient. 

There appeared to be a growing suspicion 
in Entente circles of the sincerity of the Greek 
intentions. 

July 

The withdrawal of the allied blockade and 
the destruction of the royal palace at Tatoi, 
were the most important events of July in 
Greece. 

M. Venizelos was the subject of an extraor- 
dinary demonstration Jply 2, originating with 
the labor unions of Athens and Piraeus, who x 
were joined later by hundreds of the de- 
mobolized reserves. 

Fresh fuel was added to the flames of polit- 
ical discord, July 2, when a number of Greek 
officers sacked the offices of the Rizoastis in 
Salonika and badly wounded the editor. The 
editor’s offense was said to have been the 
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publication of alleged revelations regarding 
the surrender of Fort Rupel to the Bulgarians. 

Eleven Greek army officers were said to 
have been arrested for the attack on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The ministers of the Allies presented a de- 
mand to the government, July 3, for the dis- 
missal of 144 police agents in Athens, accused 
of activity against the interests of the Entente. 

The blockade of Greece, instituted by he 
Entente Allies before Greece yielded to their 
demands for demobilization and other changes 
in her policy, was officially raised July 3. 

The royal chateau at Tatoi, 14 miles from 
Athens, was destroyed by fire July 13. The 
king, Queen Sophie and members of the royal 
family escaped and took refuge with Prince 
Nicholas at his home in Kephisia. ^ The fire 
started in the forest near the chateau^ and 
spread to that building and to the adjoining 
barracks of the rural police; 32 persons lost 
their lives. 

The king escaped from a dangerous position 
where he was directing the foresters fighting 
the fire. 

The forest, which was the largest in Greece, 
was burned over, the total loss from the 
flames exceeding 40,000,000 francs. The pa- 
vilion of the Queen Mother Olga and the 
palace of the crown prince were destroyed, 
and also the tomb of King George. 

August 

The Bulgarian offensive along the whole 
Macedonian front caused a great sensation in 
Athens, and three Generals commanding 
Macedonian divisions were summoned before 
the cabinet Aug 19. The cabinet, however, 
decided to await developments before arriv- 
ing at definite decisions. 

The followers of Venizelos again led a 
movement to force King Constantine’s hand 
and bring about a Greek alliance with the 
Entente powers. A demonstration in favor of 
Venizelos Aug 28, in which some 80,000 per- 
sons participated, was followed by a counter 
demonstration on the following day of about 
one-third the size. Altho the country ap- 
peared to be on the verge of joining the Allies 
from day to day, she had reached no decision 
by the end of the month. 

September 

Popular sentiment in favor of Greek par- 
ticipation in the war on the side of the Allies, 
intensified by the previous abandonment with- 
out combat of Greek forts in Eastern Mace- 
donia, the entry of Rumania into the war and 
the seizure of the Greek garrison at Kavala, 
crystalized during Sept under an organization 
called the National Defense Committee, 
which had been organized at Salonika in the 
last days of Aug, by Greek military officers 
and well known civilians. The committee 
established what it termed the “Provisional 
Goverment of Macedonia” and addressed an 
appeal to the Greek people urging them to 
drive the Bulgarians from Greek soil. By the 
end of Sept, Macedonia and a number of the 
Greek islands, including Crete, were in arms. 
Ex-Premier Venizelos and Rear-Adm. Con- 
douritts had been followed to Crete by a 


part of the Greek navy, the cabinet had fallen 
and the new one remained unrecognized by 
the Entente. 

The nth Division of the Greek army, sta- 
tioned at ^ Salonika, on Sept 1, joined the re- 
bellion with the exception of 150 officers who 
remained loyal to the king. 

The revolt spread swiftly, all northern 
Greece was reported Sept 3 to be rising and a 
Committee of National Defense, composed of 
Lieut-Col. Zimbrakakis, and other prominent 
military men and civilians, was proclaimed as 
the ^ provisional government of Macedonia. 
While disaffection was spreading in the north 
the allied fleet, consisting of 40 warships and 7 
transports, appeared off the Piraeus Sept 2. 
Sailors from the warships seized the wire- 
less apparatus at the Arsenal and hoisted the 
French flag on four German and three Aus- 
trian merchantmen lying in the harbor, and 
the Entente ministers presented a note to 
Premier Zaimis, asking for the control of the 
ports and telegraphs. The king was again 
reported to be very ill. The demands of the 
Allies were granted Sept 4. The Anglo-French 
secret police then arrested all German propa- 
gandists in Athens, including Baron von 
Schenk, chief director, who was expelled from 
the country. Premier Zaimis vigorously pro- 
tested against these measures. 

The revolutionary movement was next felt 
at Verria, 40 miles southeast of Salonika, 
where several officers Sept 11 announced their 
intention of joining the Allies. Numerous 
recruits for the new army of national de- 
fense came in from various parts of Greece. 
What was virtually military law was declared 
in Athens and other Greek cities, and the 
emigration of all Greeks of military age was 
forbidden. 

A party of forty men, said to be hired 
roughs from the gas house district, fired shots 
at the French Legation in Athens, Sept 9. 
Premier Zaimis immediately expressed his 
regrets, and the allied ministers replied that 
they would consider the incident dosed on 
condition that those responsible be punished, 
that, proceedings be undertaken against the 
officials who failed to repress the disturbance 
and that all sections of the Reservist’s 
League in Athens and the provinces be im- 
mediately closed. Members of this league, of 
which King Constantine was the honorary 
president, had been active in demonstrations 
against the Allies. Premier Zaimis promised 
that the demands of the Allies should be im- 
mediately complied with. King Constantine 
also expressed his regrets for the incident 
Sept 11, thru Count Mercati. French marines 
were landed to guard the French legation, 
but the British Minister to Greece refused 
the offer of a legation guard, considering 
it unnecessary. 

Faced with internal discord in a great na- 
tional crisis, the Zaimis cabinet resigned Sept 
12. . M. Dimitracopulos, former minister of 
justice, undertook conditionally the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet M. Demitracopulos is 
one of the best known lawyers of Athens. 
He was at one time Minister of Justice under 
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Venizelos, but he left the latter in order to 
organize a weak progressive party. He 
studied in Germany and is an admirer of Ger- 
man methods, but he has always maintained 
that Greek interests lie on the side of the En- 
tente. Because the Allies disapproved the 
course he planned, M. Demitracopulos de- 
cided, Sept r4, not to accept King Constan- 
tine’s request to form a Cabinet 

A new Greek Cabinet was sworn in Sept 16 
without consultation between the new Pre- 
mier, M. Nikolas Kalogeropoulos, and the 
Entente Ministers at Athens. The Cabinet 
was composed as follows: 

President of the Council, War Minister, and Fi- 
nance Minister— NIKOLAS KALOGEROPOULOS. 

Minister of Marine — REAR ADMIRAL A. D AMI- 
NOS. 

Minister of Interior — LOUCAS ROUFAS. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs — ALEXANDRE CA- 
RAPANOS. 

Minister of Justice — M. VOKOTOPOULOS. 

Minister of Public Instruction — M. KANARIS. 

Minister of Communications — - LYSSANDRE 
KAFTANDJOGLOU. 

Minister of National Economy — M. BASSIAS. 

The new Cabinet assumed power under the 
same conditions as surrounded that of its 
predecessor and as merely a service Cabinet. 

The new Premier, M. Kalogeropoulos, is 
considered one of the most clever lawyers in 
Greece, and has received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the University of Paris. 
He lived for a long time in France, and has 
close relations with Great Britain. M. Kalo- 
geropoulos was Minister of Finance for a 
brief time in 1904 and 1905, and was Minister 
of the Interior in the Theotokis Cabinet of 
1908 and 1909. The new Premier is friendly 
to former Premier Venizelos, altho he is not 
an active partisan of the Venizelist policy. 

The Entente Powers refused, however, to 
recognize the new Cabinet 

Further disorders in Greek Macedonia were 
reported Sept 22. The Greek civil authorities 
of Kozhani (a town of some 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, 55 miles southeast of Monastir) were 
removed from office by the inhabitants. The 
police chief and Major Karapanos, the mili- 
tary Governor, with a company of the Thirty- 
first Regiment of the line, were said to have 
joined the uprising. 

Constantino Melas, Deputy for Janina, pub- 
lished an appeal to the inhabitants of Epirus, 
asking them to join in the national defense 
movement. 

A real revolution broke out Sept 21 on the 
Greek island of Crete, the home of former 
Premier Venezelos. The insurgents entered 
Herakleion and turned out the civil authori- 
ties. The British disembarked a squad of 
marines at Canea, where a meeting of protest 
against the government's policy was being 
held. Insurgents entered the city Sept 24 
and took possession of the government 
buildings, turning out the Greek authorities. 

Former Premier Venizelos, accompanied by 
Rear-Adm. Paul Condouriotis, commander-in- 
chief of the Greek navy, Gen. Miliotis, for- 
mer Minister of the Marine, and a number of 
superior officers and other supporters, left 
Athens early on the morning of Sept 25, and 
were picked up from a small boat by the mer- 


chant ship Hesperia off Phaleron Bay. Be- 
fore leaving Athens Venizelos issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘*The purpose of the movement of which I am 
taking the lead with Admiral Condouriotis is purely 
national. Circumstances compel me to form a pro- 
visional government, not to overthrow the Athens 
regime, but to form a force for the defense of 
Greek Macedonia, that being the only means left to 
preserve the unity which has already been harmed 
by those who ceded Macedonia to the enemy. 

“The Athens regime remains intact, and if it moves 
in the right direction I will stand beside it politi- 
cally and militarily and assist it in every way. I 
am leaving as a soldier who, having failed to per- 
suade his comrades, does not turn against them, 
but shoulders his rifle to fight the enemy.*’ 

Former deputies, former ministers of the 
Liberal Party, army officers and government 
officials, followed Venizelos as rapidly as they 
could get transportation. Col. Ianiou, com- 
mander of the Greek forces at Corfu, haran- 
gued his men and after telling them no stigma 
would attach to those joining the revolution 
left for Salonika, while Gen. Constantine 
Moschopoulos, Chief of Staff of the Greek 
army, and 500 officers signed a memorial to 
the King demanding that Greece join the 
Allies. 

The departure from Athens of Admiral 
Condouriotis, besides causing a deep impres- 
sion on the king, completely upset the navy. 
The Greek battleship Hydra and two torpedo 
boats left _ their anchorage with the Greek 
fleet and joined the allied fleet in Salamis 
Bay. Despite the destroyers of the Greek 
navy the cruiser Lonchi Sept 25 managed to 
leave the fleet and reach the open sea. It 
was believed she was bound for Canea or 
Salonika to participate in the national defense 
movement. 

On landing at Canea, Crete, Sept 26, Veni- 
zelos was given an enthusiastic reception, 
being escorted by 10,000 Cretans thru be- 
flagged streets. He declared that he was 
making his last appeal to the king. “I ex- 
press the hope that at the last moment the 
king will conform to the wishes of the na- 
tion and the people," he said. 

A proclamation of provisional government 
signed by Venizelos and Condouriotis was 
issued Sept 27 at Canea. It declared: 

“Our duty is to save what there is still time to 
save. To attain this it is essential to re-establish 
national unity by an immediate return to the policy 
dictated by the national conscience, namely, range 
ourselves on the side of the Allies and Serbians 
to expel the invaders. 

“It would be a happy event if at the eleventh 
hour the king should decide to take the lead of 
the national forces. In a contrary event it is our 
duty to do the needful to save the country from 
the threatening ruin. We are entering the struggle 
convinced that the nation, independently of the State, 
will accomplish the miracle and bring the country 
back to the status of eighteen months ago.” 

The Venizelos movement was not unop- 
posed in Crete. Small but sanguinary con- 
flicts were reported in the Canea district and 
thruout the island, but at the end of the 
month the following territory was under the 
domination of M. Venizelos: Greek Mace- 
donia, Epirus, Crete, Chios, Mftylene, Samos 
and Hydra, the latter the birthplace of Adm. 
Condouriotis. 
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Prince George of Greece, brother of King 
Constantine, who had been in London for 
some time representing the views of the Greek 
court, received Sept 29 a telegram from the 
king recalling him to Athens. 

October 

Far from recognizing the new Greek cabi- 
net which took office during October, the 
Allies gave their formal approval to' the 
Venizelos provisional government, and pre- 
sented to Greece a series of demands for the 
control of the navy, telegraphs, police, etc. 
Compliance with these demands roused a 
storm of protest in Athens, which resulted 
in an appeal to the United States for pro- 
tection. 

The Kalogeropoulos cabinet resigned Oct 1, 
and the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Dionysios Stephanou, was asked to form a 
new cabinet, but because of his age and ill 
health, declined. 

Professor Spyridon P. Lambros, author of 
many historical works, member of numerous 
learned societies, and occupant of the Chair 
of History in the University of Athens, was 
then asked to form a Service Cabinet, and 
consented Oct 8. He succeeded in forming 
the following cabinet, which was sworn in 
Oct 10: 

Premier and Minister of Public Instruction — 
Professor Spyridon Lambros. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs — M. Zalocostas, former 
Greek Minister to Bulgaria. 

Minister of War — General Dracos. 

Minister of Marine — Rear Admiral A. Damianos, 
the present incumbent. 

Minister of Finance — Socrates Tsanitofleas. 

Minister of Justice — Constantine Andonopulos. 

Minister of Interior — Alexander Tselos. 

Minister of National Economy — Probably M. 
Oeconomides. 

This cabinet was described as politically 
the most colorless cabinet Greece had ever 
known. 

Meanwhile the Venizelos government con- 
tinued to gain support. Gen. Panyotis Dang- 
lis, once Minister of War, was named, Oct 1, 
as the third member of the triumverate head- 
ing the provisional government. Tenedos 
went over to Venizelos Oct 1 and Chios, the 
last of the Greek islands to reach a decision, 
followed suit, on the following day. The pro- 
visional government was strengthened, Oct 10, 
by the addition of Gen, Zimbrakis as minister 
of war. 

In compliance with an ultimatum from 
Vice-Adm. Dartigue du-Fournet, commander 
of the French fleet in the Mediterranean, the 
Greek government, Oct 11, turned over to the 
French naval authorities all except three 
ships of the Greek navy. The three ships not 
taken over, the armored cruiser Averoff and 
the battleships Lemnos and Kitkis, were dis- 
mantled. 

Demand was also made for the control of 
the Pirseus-Larissa railway, which runs thru 
Athens, the dismantling of the forts on the 
seacoast, the handing over of the two forts 
commanding the fleet's moorings, the control 
of certain points, the control of all material 
for naval operations, as well as the mails, 


telegraphs and railroads, police service and 
the port of Piraeus. 

It was explained that the dispatch of artil- 
lery and ammunition to the interior, the move- 
ments of Greek ships and the continued activ- 
ity of the reservist leagues had aroused fears 
of a disturbance at points where the Allies' 
war vessels were anchored and also endan- 
gered the security of the Allied troops on the 
Balkan front. 

The Pirseus-Larissa railway runs for a dis- 
tance of 200 miles in a winding course from 
Piraeus, the port of Athens, to Larissa on 
the Tempe, thirty miles from where it flows 
into the Aegean Sea. It passes thru Boeotia 
and Attica, Phthiotis and Phocis, and across 
the Othrys Mountains into Thessaly. It is 
the lifeline of eastern Hellas. 

The Greek navy consists of five battleships 
— the Kilkis , the Lemnos , the Psora , the 
Spetsai , and the Hydra; one armored cruiser, 
the Averoff ; the coast defense ship Basileus 
Georgios ; the cruisers Helli and Nauarchois 
Miaulis; ten gunboats seventeen torpedo boat 
destroyers, nine torpedo boats, three subma- 
rines and several transports and other craft. 

The Greek naval force has been estimated 
at 4000 officers and men. 

The Kilkis and Lemnos originally the Idaho and 
Mississippi, were purchased in 1914 from the United 
States. The two battleships are (each 14,465 tons 
displacement, 382 feet long, with 802 officers and men, 
and four 12-inch, eight 8-inch and eight 7-inch guns 
in main battery; the armored cruiser Averoff , a 
present of the Greek millionaire of that name 
(10,118 tons displacement, 461 feet long, with 550 
officers and men, and four 9.2-inch and eight 7.5-inch 
guns in main battery). 

The other war vessels which the Entente took 
over were three old battleships, one protected cruiser, 
four gunboats, three mine layers, one torpedo depot 
ship, sixteen destroyers, twelve torpedo boats, four 
submarines, and the royal yacht, Amphitrite, a vessel 
of 900 tons and a speed of J4 knots an hour. 

When the war began Greece had two dread- 
noughts and one protected cruiser under construc- 
tion. One of the former building in Germany and 
the other in England, the King George I, had not 
been completed, nor had the protected cruiser. Ad- 
miral P . Coundouriotis , also building in England. 

The ships demanded by the Entente were: 

Battleships built 1889-90, Psara, Spetsai and Hydra, 
each 5000 tons, 331 feet long, with 440 officers and 
men, and three 10. 8-inch, five 6-inch, one 4-inch guns. 

The protected cruiser Helte, 2600 tons, 330 feet, 232 
complement, two 6-inch and four 4-inch guns. 

The gunboats Aktion and Ambrakia, each armed 
with one old 10.2-inch Krupp, and the Salamima 
and Syros, each with one new 3.4-inch Krupp. 

King Constantine Oct 14 signed a decree 
postponing for one month the meeting of the 
Greek Chamber of Deputies, which, accord- 
ing to the Constitution was due to convene 
that day. 

According to Athens despatches the Entente 
Allies sent their ultimatum to Greece because 
they had unearthed a royalist plot to fight 
the Entente. 

The three remaining ships of the Greek 
navy were taken over by the Allies Oct 16, the 
reason assigned was that previously given — 
to insure the safety of the Allied fleets. 

About 1000 marines from Allied worships 
were landed the same day at the Piraeus. 
They occupied the railway station there and 
the city hall, Castella barracks and several 
other buildings in Athens. The British lega- 
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tion explained that the marines were landed 
merely to reinforce the police. 

A demonstration against the Entente Allies 
in their latest move against Greece was fol- 
lowed by a procession of several thousand 
persons to the American Legation. They de- 
manded the protection of the American Minis- 
ter, who was absent. A delegation of six per- 
sons called at the American Legation and 
pi esented resolutions asking the sympathy and 
protection of the United States against the 
encroachments of the Entente Powers. 

The Allies, Oct 16, formally recognized Jhe 
government set up by Venizelos in Crete. No 
recognition had been accorded to the Lambros 
cabinet at Athens, for its promises had not 
been satisfactory to Allied demands. And 
since its formation drastic measures — the seiz- 
ure of the fleet and of the railway at Piraeus 
had been found necessary. 

Powers sufficient to prevent disorders in 
the capital were invested, Oct 20, in a French 
officer, who was given the title of Chief In- 
spector at the Ministry of the Interior. He 
was to control absolutely the police and the 
gendarmerie. 

Fresh demands served on King Constantine 
bv the Entente Allies, Oct 20, required Greece 
to transfer the entire military force in Thes- 
saly, in the rear of the Allied lines in Mace- 
donia, to Morea. 

Morea is on the Peloponnesus, the penin- 
sula forming the extreme southern portion of 
Greece, which is entirely separated from the 
mainland by the Corinth ship canal. As the 
Allied fleet, having seized the Greek navy, 
completely dominated Greek waters, troops re- 
moved thither would be under control of the 
Entente. 

The demands also were said to have in- 
cluded the handing over to the Allies of all 
war materials destined for the troops in Thes- 
saly, and other provisions not made public. 

The demonstrations in Athens calling for 
intervention by the United States to prevent 
the occupation of Athens and the Piraeus by 
the Entente forces were renewed. 

In compliance with assurances given to the 
French Minister, the King, Oct 24, signed a 
decree releasing from active service half of 
the class of 1913 then with the colors, as well 
as other miscellaneous levies under training. 
This reduced the military force in Greece 
from 60,000 to 3S,ooo, thus disposing of one 
of the chief differences between Greece and 
the Entente powers. 

An understanding, reported to have been 
reached by King Constantine and representa- 
tives of the Allied powers Oct 20, was said to 
have provided — 

First — Sincere compliance with the demands of 
Admiral Fournet. 

Second — Effective maintenance of order in Athens 
and Piraeus. 

Third— Guarantee of constitutional liberties to 
Gieeks thru the operation of the legal functions of 
their Government. 

Fourth — No opposition to recruiting for the Veni- 
zelist movement. 

The Greek Government made known offi- 
cially Oct 29 that following the recent series 


of visits by the Entente Ministers to the 
royal palace King Constantine had spon- 
taneously undertaken further to dispel En- 
tente suspicions of his sincerity by ordering 
what he had previously refused to grant on the 
insistence of the French military attache, that 
is, the transfer of the Third and Fourth'Army 
Ccrps from Thessaly and the Sixteenth Divi- 
sion from the Epirus to the Peloponnesus, the 
southern Greek peninsula. In Thessaly and 
the Epirus only a force sufficient to maintain 
order was to be kept. The transfer was to be- 
gin on Nov 3. 

The Patris, which supported the provisional 
government set up by former Premier Veni- 
zelos, published several documents, Oct 30, 
which it characterized as revelations regard- 
ing the attitude of the Greek Government at 
the time of the Bulgarian and German occu- 
pation of northeastern Greece. Included in 
the documents was the text of messages sent 
by the Minister of War, the newspaper said, 
ordering surrender to the Germans and Bul- 
garians of Fort Rupel, near Demir-Hissar. 

November 

Civil war broke out in Greece on Nov 2 
when an insurgent contingent of 600 troops, 
moving along the coast skirting the Gulf of 
Salonika and armed with machine guns, forced 
a royalist garrison of 150 to evacuate Kater- 
ina, a few miles southwest of Salonika. The 
Royalist troops, after a short fight withdrew 
toward Larissa, 40 miles southwest of Kater- 
ina, to receive reinforcements. 

A French battalion arrived at Katerina Nov 
5 and occupied the town. On the 6th in an 
encounter between the forces of the Venizelos 
government which occupied Katerina and the 
loyal troops sent there, two soldiers were 
killed and five wounded. There was no 
further fighting between the Greek forces. 
French forces having been detailed to take 
over the town, M. Venizelos decided not to 
oppose their coming, desiring to avoid fighting 
among Greeks. A despatch from Athens, Nov 
11, said: “It it understood that the Greek 
Government has agreed to the Entente de- 
mands that army officers be allowed full lib- 
erty to join the provisional government, pro- 
vided they first resign from the royal service.” 

Gen. Roques, the French Minister of War, 
who reached Salonika Nov 6, informed the 
Greek Government Nov 17 that , Gen. Sarrail 
had sent troops to maintain a neutral zone 
along the frontier of old Greece. It was re- 
ported that Premier Lambros acquiesced, in 
principle in this step. 

On the 1 8th, Vice-Adm. du Fournet, com- 
mander of the Anglo-French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, presented to the Greek Gov- 
ernment a note demandirig the surrender to 
the Entente Allies of all arms, munitions, and 
artillery of the Greek Army, with the excep- 
tion of some 50,000 rifles in actual use by the 
forces remaining after the last step of de- 
mobilization. The Crown Council refused this 
demand the next day. The Entente demands 
for the expulsion of German diplomats, how- 
ever, were agreed to. The ministers were 
expelled on the 22nd. 
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The Greek royalist troops having refused 
to evacuate Katerina, as demanded by the 
Entente authorities, Gen. Sarrail, in command 
of the Entente forces, warned the Govern- 
ment at Athens, Nov 24, that unless an order 
for immediate evacuation were given he would 
proceed to use force. 

The Greek provisional Government, com- 
posed of followers of former Premier Veni- 
zelos, formally declared war on Germany and 
Bulgaria Nov 25. 

The Greek Crown Council had voted to 
support the Government in opposing the Allies’ 
demands for the surrender of arms and muni- 
tions, according to an Athens dispatch of Nov 
28. The dispatch said this decision was 
reached after a session of an hour and a half 
which was presided over by King Consjtantine. 

It was reported that King Constantine of 
Greece had refused to accede to the ultimatum 
of the Entente Allies summoning him to sur- 
render the army’s artillery and the major part 
of its rides and munitions by Dec I, the date 
on which the ultimatum expired, and had ex- 
pelled the French officers who had been placed 
in control of the telegraph and post offices at 
Athens. Vice-Adm. du Fournet was preparing 
to land troops at Piraeus. 

The attitude of the Greek working people 
was shown, Nov 3, when four thousand work- 
men followed to the cemetery the body of one 
of the men who perished when the Greek 
steamship Angelika, with 350 recruits for the 
Greek volunteer movement on board, was sunk 
near the Piraeus by a Prussian submarine. 
The funeral was held by the labor unions 
from the labor center during the afternoon. 
The Entente allied diplomatic corps sent a 
wreath for the coffin and the French Vice-Adm. 
du Fournet and the allied military attaches 
attended the service in full uniform. 

December 

Greece yielded to the allies and consented 
to give up the artillery that was demanded 
in the ultimatum that produced a clash at 
Athens. A truce was declared, Dec 1, the date 
on which Vice-Adm. du Fournet’s ultimatum 
expired. The Admiral had demanded that the 
first delivery of arms — sixty-four machine guns 
— be made by Dec 1. In view of the definite 
refusal of the Greek Government to deliver 
any arms, the Entente commander evidently 
did not wait before taking the forceful meas- 
ures he had threatened if his demands were 
not acceded to. A truce was arranged, but not 
until after fighting, in which there were nu- 
merous casualties. 

After a day of terror in Athens, in which 
Venizelists fought royalists and Greek troops 
fired upon Entente forces, which had been 
landed, according to Vice-Admiral du Fournet, 
to maintain order. King Constantine finally 
agreed to surrender the mountain guns de- 
manded by the allies, and the latter withdrew 
their troops, with the exception of a small 
guard. 

Disturbances began as soon as the allied 
troops were landed. Greek troops fired on the 
Entente force which occupied the Zappeion, 


while reservists and Venizelists exchanged 
shots in the streets. A pitched battle between 
the opposing Greek forces occurred in Stadium 
street. 

The Dutch and Spanish Ministers finally 
intervened and induced the King to surrender 
the guns on condition that the Entente with- 
draw the troops, except 300 left in the Zap- 
peion. According to information received at 
London from a source close to the Greek Gov- 
ernment, Vice-Adm. du Fournet telegraphed to 
Premier Lambros suggesting an armistice, 
which was effected after conference of the 
Premier with the King. While the conference 
was in progress and even after the French 
Minister had been summoned to take part in 
it, guns continued to boom. Dispatches from 
Athens said the French bombarded the hill 
behind the palace. 

The casualties in the fighting in the Greek 
capital were said to number 200. 

The Allies, Dec 8, instituted a blockade of 
Greek ports. 

It was announced officially, Dec 12, that 
Vice-Admiral du Fournet, commander of the 
allied squadron in Greek waters, had been re- 
placed by Admiral Gaucher. 

The Greek Charge d’Affaires appeared at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs *on the same day 
for the purpose of “expressing to the Gov- 
ernment of the republic in the name of the 
King and the Government at Athens their 
sincere regret at the events which occurred 
at Athens, and declaring that they deplored 
them.” 

The Greek Government accepted, Dec 15, an 
ultimatum presented on the previous day by 
the Entente allies. The note was said to have 
demanded the withdrawal of the Greek troops 
from Thessaly, and was reported to have 
stated that if the Government disregarded the 
note its attitude would be considered a hostile 
act. A note, reported to have been presented 
by Greece to the Entente allies, Dec 19, was 
said to have protested against the aid given 
to the Venizelists. 

Toward the end of the month conditions in 
Athens were said to have improved greatly 
from the Allied point of view. The Royalists 
were beginning to feel the effects of the Allied 
blockade, and even the strongest Royalist 
newspapers were completely changing their 
tone. 

In the meantime, the Foreign Office an- 
nounced, the demobilization of the Greek army 
was taking place rapidly and satisfactorily, in 
accordance with Greece’s promises. 

The Italian Minister to Greece presented, 
Dec 31, the demands of the Entente Allies 
for reparation by the Greek Government on 
account of the losses suffered during the re- 
cent clash between Greeks and Entente troops. 
The Crown Council and the Cabinet immedi- 
ately assembled at the palace, King Constan- 
tine presiding. 

See also 

“Angelika,” Destruction of tbps 
European war— Balkan front 
Metaxas, Demetrios G. 

Theotokis, George 
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— Finance 

Stephen Dragoumis, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, presented to the Chamber a budget, 
Feb ii, showing a deficit of 188,766,000 drach- 
mas ($94,383,000), warning the Chamber that 
absolute economy was necessary if serious 
consequences were to be avoided. 


In presenting the budget to the Chamber of 
Deputies, June 15, D. G. Rhallis, Minister of 
Finance, reported a deficit in 1915 of 188,765,- 
776 ($37>753«i55) drachmas and predicted a 
deficit in 1916 of 265,003,686 drachmas. An 
internal loan project was also presented. It 
called for 115,000,000 drachmas. The loan was 
to be issued at 5 per cent, through the National 
Bank of Greece, the charter of which was 
to be extended to the end of 1950. The bank 
would be authorized to issue 30,000,000 drach- 
mas in paper , on one-third specie security. 
The state to receive a quarter of the profits 
from this operation. 

The International Finance Commission 
which supervises the finances of Greece again 
protested to the Greek Government against 
permitting the National Bank of Greece to 
issue an additional $6,000,000 in paper cur- 
rency. It was said that the British and French 
members of the commission threatened to 
withhold financial assistance from Greece as 
long as the new issue remained in circulation. 
They also threatened to bar all new Greek 
loans from London and Paris markets. 

The first action of the new Cabinet formed 
by M. Zaimis after assurances had been given 
the Entente Powers of the intention of the 
government to proceed as quickly as possible 
to satisfying the demands made upon Greece, 
was the opening of negotiation for an Anglo- 
French loan with which to tide over the 
country until elections should be held. 

GREEN, Mrs. Hetty Howland Robinson 

Mrs. Hetty Green, generally believed to 
have been the world’s richest woman, died in 
New York City, July 2, in her eighty-second 
year. She left the bulk of her estate, esti- 
mated at $r 00, 000, 000, to her son. Col. E. H. 
R. Green, and her daughter, Mrs. Matthew 
Astor Wilkes, in trust for ten years ; to a 
few personal friends she left $5000 each. 

GREENLAND 

Arctic explorers have now corrected certain 
errors m the geography of northern Greenland 
which have persisted since Peary’s first ex- 
ploration of that coast in 1892. Erichsen, in 
1907, proved Peary Channel non-existent ; Ras- 
mussen, in 1912, mapped the land connection 
of so-called Peary Land with Greenland ; Koch, 
in 1907, mapped the last corner of northeastern 
Greenland. Glaciers of low gradient in a belt 
of rugged country unlike the usual inland 
plateaus of Greenland were probably mistaken 
by Peary for a channel. 

GREGG, Gen. David McMurtrie 

Gen. David McMurtrie Gregg, Civil War 
veteran died at Reading, Pa., Aug 7, aged 
%W<*ars. 


“GREIF”-“ALCANTARA” ENGAGEMENT 

The following British official statement was 
issued Mar 25 ; 

An engagement occurred on Feb 29 in the 
North Sea between the armed German raider 
Greif, disguised as a Norwegian merchant 
vessel and the British armed merchant cruiser 
Alcantara , Capt. T. E. Wardle. It resulted 
in the loss of both vessels, the German raider 
being sunk by gunfire and the Alcantara ap- 
parently by a torpedo. 

After the British armed merchantman Al- 
cantara had engaged the Greif and been 
rendered helpless by a shell which shattered 
her rudder, one of her consorts, the Andes , 
appeared and made it impossible for the 
Greif to escape. A third British vessel of 
the light cruiser type, attracted by the sound 
of firing, appeared on the scene. The Andes 
had the Greif afire fore and aft, and the raider 
blew up with a terrific explosion. The theory 
was that she carried a cargo of mines, which 
ignited when the fire reached them. 

Five German officers and 115 men were 
picked up and taken prisoner out of the total 
complement, believed to have been over 300. 
The British losses amounted to five officers 
and 69 men. 

During the whole engagement the enemy 
fired over the Norwegian colors, painted on 
the side of the ship. 

Three German steamships are listed under 
the name of Greif. The largest, a vessel of 
1165 tons gross, is 235 feet long, was built in 
1912 and owned in Bremen. 

GRIPPE 

See 

Influenza 

GROSVENOR, William Mercer 

The Very Rev. William, Mercer Grosvenor, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City, died Dec 9, aged 53 years. 

GUATEMALA 

Manuel Estrada Cabrera, President of 
Guatemala, was re-elected Jan 17, receiving 
415,052 votes. The term was to expire Mar 
31, 1923. He was first inaugurated as Presi- 
dent Apr 1, 1899, was re-elected in 1904 and 
in 1910, so that he had served nearly seven- 
teen years as the chief executive of the repub- 
lic. The election passed off quiietly and with 
little enthusiasm, for Cabrera had practically 
no opposition. 

GUAUTLI 

Guautli was a small grain used by early 
Peruvians, and Mexicans, as a food. The 
seed ripened earlier than maize, was ground 
into meal and made into dumplings (hollos). 
It was of these seeds, ground and made into 
dough with agave syrup, that the Peruvians 
made certain idols in human shape. The idols 
were placed on the altar and later adminis- 
tered, like our communion, to the worshippers. 

In the collections of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is a plant which is similar in 
description to guautli. The seeds have the 
vernacular name “guautle/’ and have been 
identified as those of Amarmthm cruentus L., 
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a species closely allied to A mar an thus caudata 
L, . This grain, now practically unknown, has 
recently been the subject of special archaeolog- 
ical study. 

GUGGENHEIM, Benjamin 

The estate of Benjamin Guggenheim, presi- 
dent of the International Steam Pump Com- 
pany, who went down with the Titanic , was 
appraised in New York, Jan 17, at $3,551,994* 
The net estate was $2,639,597. The will left 
$10,000 each to five charitable, and $5000 each 
to fourteen charitable institutions. 

GUGGENHEIM, William 

William Guggenheim began a $10,000,000 
suit against his five brothers, Isaac, Daniel, 
Morris, Solomon and Simeon, in Mineola, 
L. I., June 20, alleging that on Jan 4, 1912, 
they induced him to sign over to them his 
rights in the Chuquickamana Prospect, a cop- 
per mine in Chile, which later proved to be 
immensely valuable. William alleged that the 
five knew the value of the mine, but that it 
was represented to him that the mine was of 
far less value. These properties, he alleged, 
were worth $60,000,000 ; at the time the 
agreement was executed William, according to 
his lawyer, was without knowledge that the 
five brothers had made extensive surveys and 
explorations of these mines and that they 
fraudulently and wrongfully concealed the 
great worth of the mines from him. 

William Guggenheim’s Supreme Court ac- 
tion against his five older brothers to recover 
$10,000,000 alleged damages, was withdrawn 
from trial on June 26, at the request of coun- 
sel, and the case postponed to the Oct term 
of court. It was reported, July 2, that a 
settlement had been made whereby William 
Guggenheim was to receive $5,000,000, of 
which Stephen C. Baldwin, his attorney, was 
to get $500,000 as his fee. 

GULF STREAM 

According to United States government in- 
vestigations of the Gulf Stream, it has been 
found that the velocity of the Gulf Stream 
varied daily, according to the moon’s transit, 
and monthly following its declination, and that 
these variations can be predicted with fair ac- 
curacy. A calculation of its volume-flow, 
made near Florida, gave 90,000,000,000 tons 
per hour. 

GUMBOTIL 

A name proposed by Science (magazine) for 
a gray to dark-colored, thoroly leached, non- 
laminated, deoxidized clay, very sticky and 
breaking with a starch-like fracture when wet, 
very hard and tenacious when dry, and which 
is chiefly, the result of weathering of drift. 
The name is intended to suggest the nature of 
the material and its origin. 

GUNNERY 

See 

United States — Navy — Gunnery 
GUNNISON, Dr. Walter Balfour 

Dr. Walter Balfour Gunnison, a noted edu- 
cator, and Principal of Erasmus Hall High 


School in Brooklyn since it was given to the 
city in 1896, died in Brooklyn, Dec 19. He 
was born in 1852. 

GUSTAF ADOLF, Crown Prince of Sweden 

The Crown Princess of Sweden gave birth 
to a son Oct 31. The Crown Prince, Gustaf 
Adolf, was married in 1905 to Princess Mar- 
garet Victoria, daughter of Prince Arthur, 
Duke of Connaught. They now have four 
sons and one daughter. 

“H-3” (submarine) 

Twenty-six members of the crew of the 
United States submarine H-3, which went 
ashore on a shoal near the entrance to Hum- 
bolt Bay, Cal., were rescued by the coast guard, 
Dec 14. It was believed that the submarine 
could be recovered in good condition. 

HACKETT, Sir John Winthrop 

Sir John Winthrop Hackett. senior member 
of the Legislative Council of Western Aus- 
tralia since 1880, died at Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, Feb 21, in his sixty-ninth year. 

HAIRE, Robert W. 

Rev. Robert W. Haire, of South Dakota, 
a pioneer advocate of the initiative and refer- 
endum died Mar 4, aged 70 years. 
HAISELDEN, Harry J., M.D. 

Because of alleged unethical conduct in con- 
nection with his refusal to operate on a 
child named Bollinger, whose physical de- 
fects he declared were irreparable (chiefly 
in publishing a newspaper story of the case, 
and posing for moving pictures), Dr. Harry 
J. Haiselden. was expelled from the Chicago 
Medical Society on charges preferred by the 
ethical committee of the society, the ex- 
pulsion occurring at a general meeting held 
Mar 14. 

HAITI 

See 

Treaties— United States— Haiti 
— Politics and government 

The Haitian cabinet resigned May 5. Par- 
liament at Port au Prince, Haiti, entered a 
protest with the American government and 
Congress against what it declared to be a 
violation of the rights of the legislative branch 
of the government. President Dartiguenave 
of Haiti and his cabinet had been in contro- 
versy with the Haitian Parliament over the 
course to be taken with regard to the framing 
of a new constitution to conform with the 
treaty between Haiti and the United States. 
The president and the cabinet, according to a 
dispatch, Apr 29, threatened to resign if the 
deputies and senators declined to abide by the 
presidential decree dissolving the Senate an<f 
persisted in continuing to assume legislative 
powers instead of meeting merely as a body 
designated to frame the new constitution, 
Rear-Admiral Caperton, commanding the 
American forces in Haiti, took a definite stand 
in support of President Dartiguenave when 
the legislators refused to accept his dissolu- 
tion decree which the admiral held to be valid, 
a later dispatch declared. The following new 
Cabinet Ministers were named May 10: Minis- 
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ter of Finance, M. Herraux; Minister of In- 
terior, M. Vieux. The following ministers re- 
tained their portfolios: Minister of Foreign 
relations, M. Rorno; Minister of Public In- 
struction, M. Audain; Minister of Justice, M. 
Dorneval. 

HALIFAX 

The Dominion government has commenced 
work on a port development at Halifax which 
is to form the connecting link in the British 
“All Red” intercontinental transport system. 
Work to the amount of $7,000,000 has been 
contracted for, a total outlay of $30,000,000 
being planned. Halifax has the advantage of 
being the most easterly of Canadian ports and 
of never being closed by ice ; its disadvantages 
are its remoteness as a railway center and the 
fogs which frequent its harbor. Engineers 
have remedied the first objection by planning 
new terminals particularly adapted to the han- 
dling of freight and passengers ; the second 
disadvantage they have disregarded. Formid- 
able problems in connection with the quay con- 
struction have been solved by novel concrete 
work. 

HALLORAN, Mrs. Mary A. 

A bequest of more than $300,000 to the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
for the establishing of a branch of St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital at Stanford, Dutchess County, 
New York, for the treatment of cancer, 
was provided in the will of Mrs. Alary A. 
Hallo ran, made public Mar 18. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN STEAMSHIP 

LINE 

See 

Welland Canal cask 
HAMILTON, Alexander 

Alexander Hamilton, a prominent Virginia 
lawyer and railway official died Feb 4 aged 64 
years. 

HAMILTON, Richard F. 

Richard F. Hamilton, a widely known press 
agent, died Aug 16, aged 70 years. ' 
HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar 

An involuntary petition in . bankruptcy 
against Oscar Hammerstein, the impressario, 
was hied in New York City Jan 4* Three 
claims aggregating less than $4000 were filed. 
Hammerstein was adjudged bankrupt Jan 21. 

He filed schedules in bankruptcy. Mar 25, 
which showed that his known liabilities 
amounted to $281,420, of which $90,150 were 
secured and $188,899 unsecured, and $1200 
were duties due the United States government. 
His assets nominally amounted to $564,382, 
of which $500^000 was calculated on 19 
patents, $31,032 was a judgment against A. 
Constantine, of Los Angeles, and $33r35° 
was represented by claims,^ of which 
$25,000 was against the National Bridge 
Works in a suit for damages, $8000 was 
against Maria Borrentos for money ad- 
vanced, and $350 was against R. E. Johnston. 
Mr. Hammerstein also had an equity in 4995 
shares of the Hammerstein Opera Company, 
subject to the rights of die Mutual Bank 
and Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein. 


“HAMPSHIRE,” Destruction of the 
See 

Kitchener, Field Marshall Earl Horatio 
Herbert 

HANCOCK, G. Allen 
See 

Fossils 

HARDINGE, Henry Charles Hardinge, 
Viscount 
See 
India 

HARKNESS, Charles William 

Charles William Harkness, who, with his 
brother, Edward W. Harkness, was said to be 
the third largest holder of Standard Oil stock, 
died in New York City, May 1, in his fifty- 
seventh year. He was a brother of Lamon 
Vernon Harkness. 

The will bequeathed to the decedent’s widow 
his town house, his country residence at Madi- 
son, N. J., and his interest in the stables at 
135 West 52d street, with their contents, and 
his personal effects. She received also one- 
half of the residuary estate. 

To his brother, Edward S. Harkness, his 
interest in the family homestead at Willough- 
by, Ohio, with its contents, was bequeathed; 
also his Standard Oil holdings, said to be 
worth $170,000,000, together with one-half of 
the residuary estate. From one-half of the 
residuary estate left to Edward S. Harkness 
was to be deducted $500,000 for Yale Univer- 
sity for general purposes. The Presbyterian 
Hospital of New York gets $250,000 for scien- 
tific and educational work, and $100,000 for 
endowment purposes. 


Charles W. Harkness, owner of Standard 
Oil interests, who died May 1, left a total 
estate of $49,566,895, having a net value of 
$49,319,294, according to transfer tax report 
filed Dec 7. The deductions amounted to 
$247,294. The state would receive as a tax 

$1,905,234. 

Edward W. Harkness, brother, received Jhe 
interests in the Standard Oil Company and 
subsidiaries, appraised at $25,525,525, together 
with $10,662,062 from a residuary estate, mak- 
ing his total share $36,182,971. Mrs. Maty 
Warden Harkness, widow, received the resi- 
dence Fifth avenue and Fifty-fourth street, 
valued at $535,000; the garage and stable at 
No. 155 West Fifty-second street, valued at 
$35,000; household effects, automobiles, per- 
sonal property worth $44,567, and one-half of 
the residue, valued at $11,537,062, making her 
total interest $12,151,629. 

HARKNESS, Mrs. Charles William 

Mrs. Mary Warden Harkness, widow of the 
Standard Oil magnate, died in New York City, 
Dec 8, in her fifty-third year. Her will, filed 
Dec 13, disposed of an estate of about $15,- 
000,000, of which $1,100,000 went to institu- 
tions. The larger public bequests were : 

Yale University, $300,000 for endowineat pur- 
poses; St. Bartholomew's Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York, $200,000 for endowment purposes; Mor- 
ristown Memorial Hospital, Morristown, N. J., $100,- 
000; Flagler Hospital, St. Augustine, Fla., $100,000; 
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Germantown Dispensary and Hospital, Philadelphia, 
$100,000; Babies* Hospital, $100,000; St. Mary's Free 
Hospital for Children, $100,000; Art Museum of 
Cleveland, $roo,ooo to create a Charles W. Hark- 
ness endowment fund. 

HARKNESS, Lamon Vernon 

A list of stock holdings of Lamon Vernon 
Harkness, third vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company, who died in California, Jan 17, 
1915, leaving an estate estimated at more than 
$100,000,000, was filed, Apr 20, in the Surro- 
gate's Court on an application to determine 
whether or not Mr. Harkness was a resident 
of New York at the time of his death and 
therefore subject to a tax there. 

HARRINGTON, Emerson C. 

See 

Maryland 

HARPIGNIES, Henri Joseph 

Henri Joseph Harpignies, the French painter 
died at St Prive, France, Aug 28, aged 97 
years. 

HARRIS, Norman Wait 
Norman Wait Harris, banker and philan- 
thropist, formerly head of Harris, Forbes & 
Co., of New York, died in Chicago, July 15, 
aged 60 years. 

In his will, charities in Chicago received a 
bequest of $500,000, according to an announce- 
ment made July 22. The charities were to be 
selected by the widow and children, but must 
be located in Cook county, Illinois. A $250,- 
000 gift for a political science hall at North- 
western University was also authorized. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
On Feb 11 the bill initiated by President 
A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University 
for legislation permitting Harvard students 
to drill with firearms was passed by the House 
under a suspension of the rules and was sent 
to the Senate. 


Gifts to Harvard University for the past 
year totalled, $1,344,283, it was announced, 
June 22. The usual gift of $100,000 from 
the twenty-five-year class was presented by the 
class of 1891. 

HAVANA 

Claims against the City of Havana, aggre- 
gating upwards of $3,000,000, held by Walter 
Stanton, formerly of New York, and for 
many years a prominent financial figure in 
Havana, based on services alleged to have 
been rendered under Spanish domination prior 
to 1898, were annulled by a decree of Presi- 
dent Meniocal. Stanton gradually purchased 
these claims from the original holders, and 
on July 27 the city council passed a resolution 
providing for an issue of bonds for the pay- 
ment of the claims, which was approved by the 
mayor. 

The time limit in which the President was 
competent to veto the action of the city au- 
thorities expiring Sept 29, President Menocal 
issued Sept 28, a decree disapproving of the 
action of the council, on the ground that it 
involved grave infractions of the provisions of 
the law of the municipalities. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 

The resignation of President Isaac Sharp- 
less, to take effect in June, 1917, was an- 
nounced Nov 22. 

HAVRE, France 

Improvements in the port of Havre already 
under way include tidal docks to take the place 
of floating docks, and a new external port. 
The new outer port literally will be taken from 
the sea, by means of two vast embankments, 
a tidal-key into deep water and a great sluice 
gate. The problem of completely protecting 
the outer port from the swell from the open 
sea was difficult, but is believed to have been 
solved. 

The new tidal docks will be 850 meters long 
by 600 meters wide. Whatever the state of 
the tide, the depth of water against them will 
be sufficient to float the largest ships yet 
dreamed of. All these works have been 
planned to cost 90,000,000 francs, or about 
$18,000,000. When they were first discussed 
before the war it was thought that they might 
be finished by 1920. Now it seems likely that 
at least a year will be added to this estimate. 

HAWAII 
— Population 

Hawaii now has a population of 237,666, an 
increase of 45,714 over 1910, according to esti- 
mates given at Washington, Dec 9, in the an- 
nual report of Gov. Pinkham. The greatest 
increase was among the Japanese, who added 
17,326 to their number. 

HAWAII NATIONAL PARK 

The Hawaii National Park, just created by 
Congress, is the first national park lying out- 
side the continental boundaries of the United 
States. It sets the three Hawaiian volcanoes, 
Kilauea, Mauna Loa and Haleakala, and en- 
trusts their protection and development to the 
Department of the Interior. “The Hawaiian 
volcanoes,** writes T. A. Jaggar, director of 
the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory in Science , 
Aug 11, “are truly a national asset, wholly 
unique of their kind, the most famous in the 
world of science and the most continuously, 
variously and harmlessly active volcanoes on 
earth. Kilauea crater has been nearly con- 
tinously active with a lake or lakes of molten 
lava for a century; Mauna Loa is the largest 
active volcano and mountain mass in the 
world, with eruptions about once a decade, 
and has poured out more lava during the last 
century than any other volcano on the globe. 
Haleakala is a mountain mass 10,000 feet high, 
with a tremendous crater rift in its summit 
eight miles in diameter and 3,000 feet deep, 
with many high lava cones built up inside the 
crater. It is probably the largest of all known 
craters among volcanoes that are technically 
known as active. Haleakala erupted less than 
200 years ago. The crater at sunrise is the 
grandest volcanic spectacle on earth.” 

HAWKINS, Rush C. 

See 

University of Vermont 
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HAY, Archibald Fitzroy George 

See 

Kinnoull, Archibald Fitzroy George 
Hay, Earl of 

HAY, Lord John 

The Right Hon. Lord John Hay, Admiral 
of the Fleet in 1888, died at Fulmer, Slough, 
England, May 4, in his ninetieth year. 

HAYES, Charles Willard 
Dr. C. Willard Hayes, for many years Chief 
Geologist of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, died in Washington, D. C, Feb 10. He 
was born in 1859. 

HAYTI 

See 

Haiti 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

The New York State Senate, Apr 17, by 
29 to 15, passed the Mills bill creating a com- 
mission to investigate health insurance for 
workingmen, and to report proposed legislation 
to the Legislature of 1917. The measure pro- 
vided that the commission should consist of 
two Senators, two Assemblymen, and four 
other members to be appointed by the chair- 
man. It carried an appropriation of $25,000. 


In a talk before the staff of the Bureau of 
Communicable Diseases, Apr 25, Doctor 
Donald B. Armstrong, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, pointed out the tremendous waste 
that occurred annually in industry as a re- 
sult of unnecessary sickness and accident. He 
said the 33,000,000 industrial workers in the 
United States lost about 284,000,000 working 
days each year as a result of sickness alone. 
This meant financial loss, including wages, loss 
to industry and medical cost, of nearly $500,- 
000,000. He said that at least one-half of 
this sickness was from strictly preventable 
causes. 


The Wisconsin Federation of Labor, at its 
annual convention, voted to conduct a vigorous 
legislative campaign for health insurance in 
the winter of 1917 and the American Associa- 
tion of Labor Legislation prepared in 1916 a 
model bill to be introduced into more than 
twenty State legislatures in Jan. Briefly 
stated, the model bill provided universal in- 
surance against sickness for all manual work- 
ers and all others earning less than $100 a 
month. Benefits included medical treatment 
and medicines, as well as a cash compensation 
equal to two-thirds of wages during sickness, 
but not to exceed twenty-six weeks in any one 
year. ^ There was also a burial benefit of $50. 
Contributions were to be paid in equal amounts 
by employers and employees, and the State 
would add one-fourth to the total as its share, 
and would supervise the funds which were to 
be mutually managed. California and Massa- 
chusetts had in Aug official commissions pre- 
paring reports on health insurance for their 
legislatures, and close observers predicted 


there would be a pioneer legislation on this 
subject in a number of States in 1917 

HEALY, Charles C. 

See 

Chicago 

HEARST, William Randolph 

Following the precedent set by the British 
Government, the French Government, Nov 7, 
deprived William Randolph Hearst and the In- 
ternational News Service of the use of cable 
service between Paris and America. The or- 
der applied to all the news channels under 
Hearst's control. 

The Hearst papers were placed under the 
ban in Canada, Nov 8, and prohibited from 
circulation after Oct 10. 

The Newfoundland Government, under the 
provisions of the War Measures Act, passed 
at the outbreak of hostilities, prohibited, Dec 
7, the admission into Newfoundland of the 
American publications that had been excluded 
from English and Canadian territories. The 
regulation specifically forbade the bringing in 
of these newspapers, either by mail or freight, 
and made it illegal for any person to have a 
copy in his possession, even if sent by friends 
abroad. A heavy fine was provided for a vio- 
lation of the prohibition. 

HEART DISEASE 

See 

Death — Causes 

HEDEMAN, Jules 

Jules Hedeman, one of the best known of 
French journalists, died June 13, aged 45 
years. 

HENRY OF BAVARIA, Prince 

Prince Henry of Bavaria, nephew of King 
Louis, was reported, Nov 9, to have died 
from wounds received while serving with the 
Bavarian Guards. 

HENRY ST. SETTLEMENT, New York 

The formation of a fund of $1,000,000 to* 
enable the Henry Street Settlement to increase 
its facilities and to care for children who 
were crippled in the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis was announced Nov 12. It was 
planned to have nurses visit the homes of all 
paralysis convalescents in poor families to aid 
in their recovery. Nearly $600,000 of the 
fund had been raised, and a number of per- 
sons had pledged annual contributions. 

See 

Anderson, Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank 
HEPBURN, William Peters 

Col. William P. Hepburn, Representative 
of the Eighth Iowa District in Congress for 
twenty years, and the author of the Hepburn 
law prohibiting rebates and discrimination by 
railroads, died at Clarinda, Ia. f Feb 7, in his 
eighty-third year. 

HERBERMAN, Charles George 

Dr. Charles George Herberman, professor 
emeritus of Latin at the College of the City of 
New York, Knight of St. Gregory and an edi- 
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tor of the Catholic Encyclopaedia, died in New 
York City, Aug 24, aged 76 years. 

HEREDITY 

See 

“Jukes” family 
HERO FUND 
See 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 

HEROIN 

To aid in counteracting an increasing use of 
heroin throughout the country, all physicians 
of the Federal Public Health Service were or- 
dered not to dispense the drug or its salts 
thereafter for any purpose and to return im- 
mediately to the headquarters of the service 
here any quantities of it they had on hand. 
In announcing the step, Dec 14, public health 
officials expressed hope that the example set 
by the service would have a wide influence 
among general practitioners. It was said less 
dangerous agents possessed as powerful medi- 
cal qualities and that the sooner physicians 
realized this the easier it would be to curb the 
constant increase in the number of habitual 
heroin users. 

HERRICK, Myron T. 

Myron T. Herrick, former Ambassador to 
France, announced his candidacy for U. S. 
Senator at Cleveland, O., Jan 14. 

HEYENBROCK, Herman 
An account of the life and work of Herman 
Heyenbrock, the Dutch painter of laborers and 
the great industries will be found in the 
Survey , July 1. Some of Heyenbrock’ s paint- 
ings were exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Fine 
Arts Palace and are to be shown in the larger 
pities of the United States, as part of a cir- 
cuit collection of contemporary Dutch art 

HIGGINS, Edward 

It was announced, Jan 20, that Edward Hig- 
gins, United States Consul at* Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, would be recalled on leave of absence 
because of Jhe fact that he had rendered him- 
self objectionable to the German authorities. 
Consul Higgins, the State Department had 
been informed, had been outspoken in favor 
of the Allies and had embarrassed members 
of the American colony in Stuttgart by his 
alleged indiscreet criticism of the Germans. 

HILGARD, Eugene Woldemar 
Prof. Emeritus Eugene Woldemar Hilgard, 
of the University of California, died at Berke- 
ley, Cal., Jan 8, aged 83 years. 

HILL, James Jerome 

James J. Hill, noted railway man, died at 
St. Paul, Minn., May 29, aged 77 years. 


The property of James J. Hill, the railroad 
builder, subject to probate in Minnesota 
courts, was valued at more than $52,000,000 
by his son in an inventory furnished to ap- 
praisers of the estate Oct 5. So great was 
the number of securities, and in many cases 
unknown, that it would be months before an 
accurate estimate of the estate would be 
possible. Theodore A. Schulze, president of 


Foot, Schulze & Co., shoe manufacturers, and 
Major Thomas P. Wilson, formerly receiver 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, were appointed 
receivers. The principal items named in the 
inventory, based on the market value of stocks 
and par value of bonds, aggregated $53,000,000 
Thousands of shares of stocks, bonds and 
other holdings were not considered in the 
$53>ooo,ooo. 

The inventory did not include several par- 
cels of real estate in the Northwest or Mr. 
Hill's properties in other states. Stocks and 
bonds were entered at part and the market 
value would be largely in excess of figures 
given. The inheritance tax in Minnesota was 
estimated at $1,500,000. 

HILL, Joe 

The ashes of the body of Joe Hill, the 
organizer of the I. W. W., who was found 
guilty of murder and shot by the State of 
Utah, in 1915, were distributed, Nov 19, in 
600 parchment packets to the delegates of 
the I. W. W. locals who were in Chicago 
to attend their tenth annual convention. 

HILLIS, Dr. Newell Dwight 

Papers in a libel suit for $50,000 brought 
by Harry M. Hillis against his uncle, the 
Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of 
Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, were filed Mar 
14 in the office of the Kings County Clerk. 
Harry M. Hillis was a brother of Percy D. 
Hillis, whose suit for $50,000 against Dr. 
Hillis had been pending in the Kings County 
Supreme Court since the fall of 1915. 

It was announced Mar 29 that an agree- 
ment had been reached between Dr. Hillis 
and his nephews. How much was involved in 
the settlement was not stated. 


Frank L. Ferguson filed an accounting of 
his stewardship of Dr. Hillis' financial affairs, 
Apr 7, in which he alleged that the preacher 
still owed him $85,804. 

The complaint in the fifty-thousand-dollar 
libel suit brought against the Rev. Dr. Hillis 
by his nephew, Henry M. Hillis, was filed, 
Apr 24, with the Supreme Court. The com- 
plaint followed closely that of Percy D. Hillis, 
brother of Henry, who sued Dr. Hillis In 
Kings County for the same amount. It re- 
viewed the trading of Dr. Hillis in timber 
lands in British Columbia, denied that the 
plaintiff was interested in the lands beyond 
that of being a salaried employee of the de- 
fendant, and denied that Dr. Hillis ever as- 
sumed any liabilities of the plaintiff. 

HIRSH, Samuel 

Samuel Hirsh, who died in New York Oct 
8, left $200,000 of his estate of more than 
$500,000 to charities. By his will, filed Nov 2, 
the United Hebrew Charities received $100,- 
000 to establish “The David and Lottie Hirsh 
Fund” and “The Eugenia Hirsh Fund,” named 
for his parents and his wife. 

HODGE, Henry W. 

See 

New York City— Public Service Com- 
mission 
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HODSON, Brig.-Gen. George Benjamin 
Brig.-Gen. George Benjamin Hodson, of the 
Indian army, died of wounds at Malta, Jan 29. 
He was born in 1863. 

HOENTSCHBL COLLECTION 
See 

Morgan, J, P. 

HOHENLOHE-SCHILLIN GSFURST, 
Prince Alfred zu 

The marriage of Miss Catherine Britton to 
Prince Alfred zu Hohenlohe- Schillings fur st, 
attache of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy, 
took place, Dec 14, at Washington, D. C. 

HOLLAND 

The possibility of Holland's entrance into 
the war was much discussed in Apr, but up to 
the end of the month she succeeded in main- 
taining her neutrality. The strengthening of 
the Dutch guard on the German border and 
manoeuvres held at Flushing were regarded 
as a warning to both Germany and England 
that Holland would not be forced into the 
war by either side. After an extraordinary 
council of the Dutch Ministers of State, the 
suspension of all furloughs was ordered as 
a “precautionary measure.” The sinking of 
Dutch merchantmen by German submarines 
caused great indignation during the month. 


The Orange Book, covering the peiriod 
from Oct, 1915, to July, 1916, was issued 
July 23. The record showed that disputes 
had arisen now with Germany and now with 
Great Britain. Disputes with the former 
largely concerned the sinking of Dutch ves- 
sels. Concerning the Tubantia case, the record 
showed that the Dutch government had de- 
termined to leave nothing undone to obtain 
additional light on the matter, and had asked 
further information from Germany, with 
which confidential conversations were pro- 
ceeding. 

The Orange Book disputes with Great Bri- 
tain and France concerning Orders in Council 
of Oct 20 and Mar 30 and the French equiva- 
lent of the decrees were on the principle 
of the interruption of the nationality of mer- 
chantmen, which Holland maintained was 
established by her flag. 


It was reported, Aug 2, that the German 
Government had given a pledge to Holland 
not to destroy or molest Dutch ships carry- 
ing foodstuffs to England. This decision was 
said to be the result of a visit to Berlin of 
Cornelius J. K. Van Aalst, president of the 
Oversea Trust, and another Dutch commis- 
sioner. Van Aalst was reported to have pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the authorities in Ber- 
lin to the following effect: “Unless Germany, 
agrees not to interfere with Dutch ships bound 
for England with food cargoes, Holland will 
close her eastern frontier. Otherwise the 
Entente may stop Dutch imports from America 
and the Dutch colonies.” 

The trip of the Dutch commissioner was 
the result of representations by the Entente 


that Holland was selling large quantities of 
foodstuffs in Germany while her food trade 
with England had almost ceased. Holland re- 
plied that trade with England was made dan- 
gerous by German submarines. Van Aalst, 
fearing reprisals by the Entente, then under- 
took the trip to Berlin, and after a series of 
conferences obtained Germany's acceptance of 
his demands. 


Germany accepted. Sept *9, an offer from thp 
Dutch Government to give shelter in Holland 
to French “war babies” — young children from 
the occupied districts of France. 


By unanimous vote Parliament passed a 
resolution, Nov 15, providing for the amend- 
ment of article 80 of the constitution, so that 
thenceforth there would be universal man- 
hood suffrage and no plural votes or compul- 
sory voting. 

The sex disability of women was also re- 
moved by the resolution. The actual granting 
of the vote to women, however, was still dis- 
tant, as it depended on the passing of an 
electoral bill, which was not imminent 

The Dutch Lower Chamber voted, Nov 17, 
to make women eligible to membership in the 
States General during a discussion on the re- 
vision of the constitution in the Second Cham- 
ber. 

See also 

“Artemis” case 

Floods — Holland 

“Palembang,” Destruction of th-k 

Submarines — International law gov- 
erning 

‘Tubantia,” Destruction of the 

— Commerce 

Orders were given, Dec n> by the Holland 
Government that all cargo space in grain ships 
from the United States thenceforth must be 
exclusively reserved for grain. It was offi- 
cially explained that this was no scare meas- 
ure, but was due merely to a desire to avoid 
detentions, delays and unfortunate misunder- 
standings, such as the sinking off Nantucket 
by a German submarine of the Dutch freighter 
Bloomersdijk and of ships where other mer- 
chandise than grain formed part of the cargo. 
Henceforth freighters would carry nothing but 
grain consigned to Holland. 

It was stated that the measure had nothing 
to do with any apprehensions, as had been 
hinted at by the Maasbode, concerning diffi- 
culties from the reported plans of David Lloyd 
George, the new British Premier, for a tight- 
ening of the blockade. 

— Finance 

The Second Chamber of the Dutch parlia- 
ment adopted Mar 14 without division a war 
loan bill for 125,000,000 gulden ($50,000,000). 


A bill providing for an extraordinary war 
credit of 75,000,000 florins was submitted, 
July 13, to the Second Chamber. 
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— Food and commodity prices and supply 
In June the Dutch Government was again 
forced to prohibit the baking of white bread of 
any kind because of the shortage of flour. 
During the early months of the war the baking 
of white bread was prohibited, but from 
the beginning of 1915 until Apr, 1916, the dan- 
ger was considered to have been averted 
and bread was plentiful. 

HOME RULE QUESTION 
See 

Ireland 

HONDURAS 

See 

Treaties — United States — Honduras 
HOPKINS, Ernest Mark 
See 

Dartmouth College 
HOPKINS, Adm. Sir John Ommanney 
Adm. Sir John Hopkins, formerly comman- 
der-in-chief of the Mediterranean station, died 
at Highcliffe, Hampshire, England, July 3 r > 
He was born in 1834. 

HORN, Werner, case 

Arguments in the appeal of Werner Horn, 
indicted for illegally transporting dynamite in 
his attempt to blow up the international bridge 
at Vanceboro, Me., Feb 2, 1915, were heard 
by the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Boston, Feb 2. It was learned Feb 12 that 
Horn had been declared sane by three 
physicians who recently examined him. 

The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals order- 
ed, Apr 27, that Werner Horn, who attempted 
to destroy the International Bridge at Vance- 
boro, Me., on Feb 2, 19x5, must stand trial 
on a charge of illegal transportation of dyna- 
mite. In denying his petition for a writ of 
■habeas corpus, the court held that the indict- 
ments were based on alleged personal acts 
and not on those which might be considered 
part of a national act of war. 

HORSE-CHESTNUTS 
— As food 

Dr. H. Serger, of the Brunswick Experi- 
ment Station for Conservation Industries, con- 
tributes an article to the Chemiker Zeiiung 
(Cothen) on the use of horse-chestnuts as 
food. Horse-chestnuts contain large quanti- 
ties of nutritive substance, as is apparent from 
the following table of their average compo- 


sition : 

Starch and starchy matter 42 P er cent. 

Albuminous matter S 

Oil ....2.5 

Saccharin matter 9 <( 

Mineral matter r *5 

Water 4<> 


They also contain, as elements of their al- 
buminous and saccharin contents, a typical 
hitter substance and certain disagreeable sap- 
onin-like glucosids, which make them unpal- 
atable. To prepare them for consumption by 
domestic animals, the nuts are cut up, boiled 
and mashed, for human consumption the nuts 
are then decanted repeatedly with a 1 per cent. 


solution of potash to remove the bitter taste, 
and the glucosids are eliminated by extraction 
with 50 per cent, alcohol. The essential ele- 
ment in these glucosids was designated Aphro- 
descin by Pochleder. The final product, thus 
obtained, was an entirely neutral flour making 
irreproachable bread. That the process is not 
prohibitively expensive, according to Dr. Ser- 
ger, is due to the low cost of the wild nuts 
in the first place, and secondly, to the fact that 
the extraction alcohol can be used over and 
over several times and can then be regen- 
erated. 

HORSE-RACING 

Dire Mum I, world’s champion* pacing stal- 
lion, broke all records for a half mile, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept 14, by pacing the dis- 
tance in 5 sH seconds. The former record was 
held by Dan Patch , who, aided by a wind 
shield, made the mark of 56 seconds at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in 1903. Directum was paced by 
a running horse and covered the first quarter 
in 2634 seconds, the fastest in pacing history. 
The second quarter was made in 29 seconds. 

“Lee Axworthy” again lowered the world’s 
trotting record for stallions at Lexington, Ky., 
Oct 4f trotting a mile in 1 :59/4 

Great Britain 

The New Derby Stakes of 6500 sovereigns 
($32,500) was run off at Newmarket, May 30, 
and won by Fifinella. Kwang Su was second 
and Nassoznan was third. Ten horses started. 
The event was for entire colts and fillies foaled 
in 1913, and the distance was about one mile 
and a half. The betting was 11 to 2 against 
Fifinella , 3 to 1 against Kwang Su and 11 to 
2 against Nassovian. 

HORSES 

According to figures compiled for the War 
Department, there were in the United States, 
Jan 1, 21,166,000 horses. Since the beginning 
of the European war, 580,185 horses had been 
exported. 

HORSLEY, Sir Victor Alexander 
Sir Victor A. Horsley, noted as a surgeon, 
died in London, July 23. He was born in 

1857. 

HOSPITAL SHIPS 

See 

“Braemar Castle,” Destruction of the 
“Britannic,” Destruction of the 
“Elektra Destruction of the 
“Portugal,” Destruction of the 
“Vperiode,” Destruction of the 
HOSPITALS 
See 

Diagnostic hospital 

HOURS OF LABOR 

See 

Silk workers 

HOUSE, Col. Edward M. 

Col. E. M. House, confidant and special 
representative in Europe of President Wilson, 
arrived in England Jan 6. Having finished 
his series of conferences with prominent 
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British officials he left for Paris Jan 20. He 
left Paris for Switzerland Jan 23 on his way 
to Germany. Col. House conferred with 
Premier Briand in Paris, Feb 1 and President 
Poincare, Feb 5, and left for England Feb 8, 
where he conferred with at least one Cabinet 
minister. Col. House arrived in New York 
City Mar 5. 

HOUSTON 

Additional improvements to the Houston 
Ship Channel, which was completed in 1914, 
have been commenced. The port authorities 
have planned a channel 250 feet wide, with a 
minimum depth of 35 feet, to develop the 
channel above the turning basin and nearer the 
city at a cost of $10,000,000. Constructions 
finished and under way consist of wharves and 
cotton sheds ; the turning basin is being wid- 
ened to a diameter of 1100 feet. The improve- 
ment plans include cotton sheds and a great 
grain elevator to be built on the side of the 
channel, together with track sheds, driers, 
loading conveyor galleries and other facilities 
for transhipment of grain. These improve- 
ments are to be owned and operated by the 
city. It is expected that Houston will share 
largely in trade developed by the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

HOWE, Mrs. Annie W. 

Mrs. Annie W. Howe, only sister of Presi- 
dent Wilson, died at New London, Ct., Sept 
16. She was born in 1856. 

HUERTA, Ex-Pres. Victoriano 

Victoriano Huerta, a full-blooded Indian, 
former Dictator of Mexico, died at El Paso, 
Tex., Jan 13. 

Huerta is said to have been born in Chihua- 
hua in 1854, but there is some uncertainty 
as to the date, even of the year. 

HUGHES, Charles Evans 

Justice Hughes in addressing the graduates 
of the National Cathedral School, on June 
made his only even semi-public address since 
the opening of the preconvention campaign. 
His stand on preparedness was thought to be 
indicated by his urging a strong and efficient 
nation of undivided allegiance, equal to its 
task. 


Charles E. Hughes was formally notified 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, July 31, of his 
nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States by the Republican party. He devoted 
most of his speech of acceptance to the Ad- 
ministration's course in Mexican matters, de- 
clared for adequate national defense and the 
safeguarding of American rights abroad, and 
urged votes for women and an adequate tariff 
law. 

Chairman Walter A. Johnson of the New 
York Progressive State Committee sent let- 
ters to Charles E. Hughes Aug 3, one of 
which showed that 94 out of 150 State Com- 
mitteemen and 48 out of 62 County Chairmen 
had pledged him their support. 

Mr. Hughes opened his campaign at Detroit, 
Aug. 7, with two enthusiastic meetings. He 


said that President Wilson has failed to pro- 
tect American rights at sea or in Mexico and 
declared his own policy in Mexico would be 
firm, and backed by action if necessary. On 
the 8th, in Chicago, he pledged himself to an 
efficient business administration, even at the 
cost of party support. 

He received an ovation at Kansas City, Sept 
1, when 15,000 persons heard his plea for a 
larger army and navy. He spoke at St. Louis, 
Sept 2, denouncing arbitrary legislation legisla- 
tion as a “surrender of principle to force/' and 
on Sept 14 denounced the Adamson eight-hour 
law before an unfriendly audience at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The railroad strike was again the 
subject of his speeches at Lexington, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, 0-, Sept. 5. 

He opened his Eastern speaking tour in 
Maine, Sept 7, where he was well received. 
At Syracuse, N. Y., Sept 1, great crowds ap- 
plauded his plea for the protection of labor 
by a new tariff legislation. Mr. Hughes left 
New York Sept 17 on his second campaign tour. 
At Peoria, 111., he demanded protection for 
American industries and honor, and attacked 
the Adamson eight-hour law. A few days 
later, in Indiana, he accused President Wilson 
of forcing Huerta from power by threats, and 
on Sept 25, at Dayton, O., replied to President 
Wilson’s defense of the eight-hour law. In 
the Pittsburgh steel district, Sept 2 7, he empha- 
sized his plea for a protective tariff and an- 
nounced, Sept 29, that he favored the eight- 
hour working day, provided a thoro investiga- 
tion is made of its application before it is put 
into effect, and at Buffalo, N. Y., Sept 30, he 
declared that the Democratic Administration 
had blocked the development of American 
trade abroad, despite its professing to aid it, 
and cited the opposition to bankers* participa- 
tion in the six power loan to China and the 
Administration’s action in Mexico as exam- 
ples. 


Charles E. Hughes, started, Oct 8, on his 
third campaign tour. Speaking in Philadel- 
phia, Oct 8, he declared that Republicans 
would not tolerate interference with American 
commerce or mails. In Baltimore, on the fol- 
lowing day he declared that he would not med- 
dle in foreign affairs when not concerned, but 
would insist on the rights of Americans every- 
where, and said that President Wilson had 
hurt business by failing to protect American 
enterprise in other lands, notably Mexico, 
Replying to a question, at Louisville, Ky., Oct 
12, he declared that at the time notice of the 
threatened action against the Lusitania was 
published, he would have warned Germany 
that diplomatic relations would be broken off 
if the Lusitania were sunk, and added that 
then the Lusitania would never have teen 
sunk. Speaking in Lincoln, Neb., Oct 14, he 
repudiated the charge that “a vote for Hughes 
means a vote for war,” and at Beatrice^ Neb., 
denounced President Wilson*s peace claims. 

In five speeches made in Nebraska, Oct 16, 
Hughes declared decadence would follow fail- 
ure to maintain the national honor, and al- 
luded to Col. E. M. House as a mysterious 
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influence in the Wilson Administration, hint- 
ing at invisible rule. 

Answering a heckler in Sioux City, la., Oct 
17, who asked whether if elected President he 
would repeal the Adamson law, he declared 
that “you cannot repeal the surrender,” or 
“abdi cation of authority.’* Replying, in 
Youngstown, O., Oct 19, to Sec. of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo’s criticism of his Louisville 
speech that Hughes did not tell what he would 
have done if he had been President when the 
Lusitania was sunk, Hughes said: 

“I was under the impression that, when I 
said what I would have stated in advance as 
to what I would do, every one would know 
that I stated what in fact I would have done 
in the described event. The Secretary’s re- 
mark shows in an illuminating way this Ad- 
ministration’s conception of the value of 
words.” 

At three meetings in New York City, Oct 
24, Hughes declared that he wanted the sup- 
port of no man “to whom the interest of 
this nation is not supreme’* and indignantly 
repudiated the charge that he had entered into 
a secret deal to get the vote of the so-called 
“hyphen” element. Speaking in Brooklyn, 
Oct 25, he appealed to “young America” to 
build for the future, and gave his views on 
the recognized issues of the times — American- 
ism, a tariff to protect prosperity, a denuncia- 
tion of Executive surrenders, a promise of 
economy and efficiency in government. 

Mr. Hughes, addressing 10,000 persons in 
Boston, Oct 26, said that his election meant 
an unswerving American Administration and 
the ablest Cabinet the genius of the nation can 
produce. 

In reply to President Wilson’s Cincinnati 
speech declaring that there would be no busi- 
ness depression after the war, Mr. Hughes, in 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct 27, cited the anti-dump- 
ing clause as a “farcical marvel of legislation.” 
At Ogdensburg, N. Y., Oct 28, he directly 
accused President Wilson of trying to buy 
the labor vote, using the Adamson law as a 
bribe. 

A statement of the things he would stand 
for as President was given out, Oct 29, by 
Mr. Hughes. His aims were : to be the Ad- 
ministrative head, not a political leader, as 
Wilson, to appoint an able cabinet to safe- 
guard capital and labor interests by a pro- 
tective tariff, to keep a strict but just over- 
sight of business and encourage business ex- 
pansion on sound lines at home and abroad, to 
adopt a firm foreign policy and defend Ameri- 
can rights. 

Greeted by 160,000 persons in Columbus, 0 ., 
Oct 30, Mr. Hughes attacked the Wilson Ad- 
ministration as the “whimsical domain of 
topsyturvydom.” Questioned by a heckler, 
Mr. Hughes declared that there would be no 
embargo on munitions if he were elected 
President, nor any abridgment of the rights 
of American citizens to travel on the sea. 

Mr. Hughes closed his campaign by a speech 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, Nov 4, 
and by reviewing a torchlight parade in which 
60.000 took part. 


Not until Nov 22 did the Republican nomi- 
nee for President concede his defeat and send 
his message of congratulation to President 
Wilson. Mr. Hughes announced, Nov 27, that 
he would resume the practice of the law in 
New York City on Jan 1. He planned to go 
back to his old firm, now Rounds, Schurman 
& Dwight, with offices at 96 Broadway. The 
firm name would be Hughes, Rounds, Schur- 
“man & Dwight. His son, Charles E. Hughes, 
jr., would enter the firm at the same time. 
Associated with Mr. Hughes and his son 
would be Arthur C. Rounds, George W. 
Schurman, Richard E. Dwight, Walter F. 
Carter, Raymond M. Lowes, Martin J. Keogh, 
jr., Augustus L. Richards and Harvey L. 
Stowell. 

See also 

Republican party 

Woman suffrage — United States 

HUGHES, Sir Sam 
See 

Canada — Politics and government 
Canada — War fraud inquiry 

HURDLING 

John J. Eller, of the Irish- American A. C. f 
New York, broke the world’s record, estab- 
lished by himself in 1909, 120-yard low hurdles 
during the track events at the State Fair at 
Lewiston, Me., Sept 4. His time was 14 1-5 
seconds, which clipped a fifth of a second off 
his previous mark. 

HWANG SING, Gen. 

The death of Gen. Hwang Sing, commander 
of the First Army of the Chinese Republic, 
was reported Oct 31. According to some ac- 
counts he was killed. 

General Hwang Sing was formerly Provin- 
cial Minister of War, Commander of the 
Southern Army, Military Chief of the South- 
ern Fukien, and President of the National 
Senate. He was credited with being the mov- 
ing spirit of the rebellion of 1911, but recog- 
nized Dr. Sun Yat-sen as head of the reform 
movement and accepted for himself the office 
of Vice-President of the new republic. Later 
General Hwang opposed Yuan Shi-kai, the 
President, who was reported to have put a 
price of $100,000 on his head. General Hwang 
fled from China and came to New York in 
1914, for the purpose, as he said, of studying 
American governmental methods. Later Gen- 
eral Hwang returned to China. 

HYDE, Brig.-Gen. John McEwen 
Brig.-Gen. John McEwen Hyde, U. S. A., 
retired, died in Brookline, Mass., Oct 25, in 
his seventy-fifth year. 

HYDROAEROPLANES 

See also 

Aeronautics — Hydroaeroplanes — Legal 
status 

Aeronautics — Wanamaker transatlan- 
tic flight 

I. W. W. 

Since the opening of September, 1 . W. W. 
members had been trying to tie up the Jermyn 
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& Co. collieries at Scranton, Pa. The employees 
were about evenly divided between the L W. 
W. and the United Mine Workers. The lat- 
ter would not join in the strike, and the I. 
W. W. pickets, by assaults and intimidation, 
it was alleged, sought to keep them away from 
their work. There had been daily disturbances 
and, finally, the Burgess, unable to cope with 
the situation, summoned the Sheriff. 

When Sheriff Phillips heard that the I. W. 
W. men had planned a secret meeting in 
Swartz Hall, Old Forge, he raided the meet- 
ing and, with the aid of a dozen deputies and 
20 * state troopers arrested 267 L W. W. 
strikers, on a charge of riot. 

The court, Sept 16, refused to give an im- 
mediate hearing on a writ of habeas corpus, 
and also refused to reduce the bail which 
totalled $1,500,000 for all those under arrest. 


Trouble which had been brewing for several 
months, culminated at Everett, Wash., Nov 5, 
in a pitched battle between 250 members of 
the Industrial Workers of the World on a 
steamer and a posse of citizens who prevented 
them from landing. In the struggle seven 
persons were killed and about 40 injured. 

The trouble was the outgrowth of a strike 
of shingle weavers at Everett. After several 
minor outbreaks of violence during the strike 
Sheriff McRae organized a citizens' commit- 
tee and expelled all members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World from Everett. 

On several occasions small parties of men 
attempted to enter Everett, but were turned 
back by the Sheriff. On Nov 2, five members 
of the Industrial Workers of the World came 
from Seattle by steamer, but were met at the 
wharf by the citizens’ posse, loaded into auto- 
mobiles and escorted to a point south of the 
town, where they were liberated and ordered 
to leave. 

During the last week of October the Indus- 
trial Workers, the official organ of the I. W. 
W. in Seattle, announced that the forcible ex- 
pulsion of men from Everett must be avenged 
and called for 2000 volunteers to go to Everett 
to establish “the right of free speech.” 

Two steamers, the Verona and the Calista , 
were accordingly chartered for “excursions.” 

The Verona left Seattle about noon on 
Nov 5 with 250 armed men aboard. One hun- 
dred and fifty other members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World who could not find 
room on the Verona boarded the steamer 
Calista, which left after the first boat had 
departed. 

When the Verona reached the city wharf 
at Everett Sheriff McRae, who was backed 
by a posse of deputy sheriffs and citizens, 
informed the men on the boat that they would 
not be permitted to land. One of the men, 
evidently spokesman for the party, began argu- 
ing with the Sheriff and then made a speech. 
Apparently as a signal, the man dropped his 
hand and armed men on the steamer opened 
fire on the posse assembled on the wharf. 

After the shooting*, in which about 1000 
shots were exchanged, the Verona turned 
around and started back to Seattle. Many 


men were seen to fall on the deck of the 
steamer, and others, panic stricken, jumped 
overboard. 

The Calista and the Verona met four miles 
from Everett and came back to Seattle to- 
gether. 

A coroner’s jury, Nov 6, placed the blame 
for the affair on the I. W. W. 

Patrick Quinlan, I. W. W. agitator, who 
was sent to the New Jersey State Prison in 
1915, to serve not less than two years for 
inciting riots in the Paterson silk strike of 
1912, was released Nov 24, after he had writ- 
ten an apology to Judge Abram Klenert. 
While the letter apologizing for the language 
he directed against the courts was the princi- 
pal thing that moved Judge Klenert to relent, 
he also said he had received petitions from 
22,000 persons, asking that Quinlan be lib- 
erated. He also had been informed that 
Quinlan was in failing health. 


See 

Hill, Joe 

Strikes — Silk workers’ strike, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

IDAHO 

Moses Alexander (0.) was re-elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. 

See 

Prohibition — Idaho 

ILLINOIS 

Governor Edward Fitzsimons Dunne was 
renominated, Sept 13, by the Democrats and 
Frank O. Louden by the Republicans in the 
Illinois primaries. In the First Congress dis- 
trict James R. Mann, Republican House 
leader, was renominated by a large majority. 


Frank O. Lowden (R.) was elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. The incumbent was a Democrat. 

See also 

Prostitution — Illinois 

Woman suffrage — Illinois 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 

See 

Chicago 

ILLINOIS RIVER 

Resolutions opposing the project to drain 
the Great Lakes for the purpose of creating 
a greater waterway through the Illinois River 
to the Mississippi were adopted by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City on the 
recommendation of its committee on inland 
waterways. This stand was taken on the 
ground that such a program would lower the 
level of Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie 
about five inches permanently, and would in- 
jure traffic. 

The Senate Committee amendment to the 
Rivers and Harbors bill limiting the diver- 
sion of water to 250,000 cubic feet per minute 
in its original form was seemingly framed to 
permit the unlimited diversion of the waters 
of Lake Michigan, said the report of the asso- 
ciation. That this would be highly detrimental 
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to all lake ports and to lake commerce was 
shown in successive reports of the Board of 
Army Engineers. The Secretary of War has 
hitherto sought to enjoin diversion in excess 
of 250,000 cubic feet per minute, and suits 
were pending for that purpose, in which the 
United States was the complainant. 

IMMELMANN, Lieut. Max 

Lieut. Max Immelmann, one of the best 
aviators of the German Flying Corps, who 
had brought down fifteen enemy aeroplanes, 
was reported, June 21, to have been killed 
when his aeroplane fell to the ground. 

IMMIGRATION 

The number of passengers arriving at the 
port of New York on ships from foreign ports 
during the year 1915 showed a decrease of 
519^467 from the previous year, according 
to figures made public Jan 14 by the Ellis 
Island immigration authorities. The decrease 
was attributed solely to the war. 

From all ports and by all steamship lines 
there was brought here during the year a 
total of 216,274 persons, as against 735,74! 
during 1914 and 1,338,216 during 1913. The 
year closing Dec 31, 1915, compared with the 
year previous, showed the following decreases 
as to classes : First cabin, 60,823 ; second cabin, 
106,782, and steerage, 351,862. 

The arrivals of third class passengers for 
three years were as follows: In 1913, 9 55,3^3; 
in 1914 447,329, and in 1915, 95,4^7. 

The report also showed that during 1915 
the largest number of arrivals were from 
Mediterranean ports, the total for the year 
being 63,442, of whom 45,618 were immigrants. 
The next largest number was from the 
United Kingdom, being 50,196, of whom 23- 
617 were on ships flying the American flag. 


Figures published May I by the Immigration 
Bureau, show that 33,000 foreigners reached 
the United States during Mar, against 24,000 
in February, and 17,000 in Jan. Each of the 
three months showed a large increase over the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Italy sent the greatest number, with England 
second and Scandinavian countries third. 
Italian immigrants in Mar numbered about 
3000. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce in an 
effort to secure for the country one thousand 
or more new American citizens sent out, in 
July, to employers using immigrant labor for 
data and asked employers : 

1. To make a census of their male employes over 
si years of age not now American citizens. 

2. On the completion of the census, to select, from 
among the men enumerated, those who by reason, of 
their character, ability to read and write English, 
and to respond satisfactorily to the usual tests for 
citizenship, seemed to be the most promising material 
for Americanization. 

3. After making such selection, to set on foot a 
careful campaign both to indicate to the selected 
men the advantages of taking out first citizenship 
papers, and to persuade them to do so. 


Warning against a threatened migration of 
the populations of western Asia to the United 
States is contained in the annual report of 


Commissioner General Anthony Caminetti of 
the Immigration Service, made public Dec 7. 
The war and conditions immediately after its 
close would stay the stream for a time, but 
steps to head it off must be taken before trans- 
portation interests begin to cull the field for 
their business, the report declared. 

Immigration from the far Orient, too, was a 
problem still unsolved, the report set forth. 
The systems heretofore devised to deal with 
it do not promise much improvement and ma- 
chinery for enforcement of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act is not adequate or well adapted, it 
says. Arrangements for the admission of Jap- 
anese, it is declared, should be amended to fit 
conditions better. 

“The Chinese exclusion law,”' says the report, 
"should be so modified as to make use of the same 
administrative methods .and means as are employed in 
enforcing the general immigration law, and the Jap- 
anese arrangement should be so changed as to elimi- 
nate therefrom the exceptions that have a tendency 
so to broaden as to reduce materially the efficiency of 
the otherwise fairly satisfactory plan.” 

Hindu immigration, which would be permit- 
ted more freely under a recent Supreme Court 
decision, would be taken care of in the Bur- 
nett immigration bill pending in Congress. 
Smuggling of Chinese, the report said, had 
been combated vigorously, with the result that 
amateur smuggling has been stamped out to 
a large degree. Higher prices that Chinese 
are willing to pay therefor, it was said, had 
attracted to the business an expert class of 
criminals, who use more scientific methods. A 
bigger appropriation ,was asked to meet the 
problem. 

See also 

N ATURALIZ ATION 

— Anti-alien legislation and litigation 
California 

On Feb 7, acting under its anti-alien land 
law of 1913, the State of California brought 
suit in the Superior Court at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., to nullify the title of Gin Fook.Bin, a 
subject of the Chinese Republic, to real prop- 
erty in the city valued at $18,000. 

This was the first action brought by the state 
under the law that caused international dis- 
cussion when it was before the state legis- 
lature. 

— Burnett Immigration hill 

In spite of President Wilson’s opposition 
to the literacy test of the immigration bill, 
the President having stated in 1915 that this 
provision was the cause of his veto, the 
House, Mar 27, showed its approval of the 
test by a vote of 225 to 82, or considerably 
more than the two-thirds needed to override 
the President’s veto. The vote came on a 
motion by Representative Sabath, of Illinois, 
to strike out the literacy test provision. 

The literacy test bars, with a few excep- 
tions, all aliens over sixteen years old physi- 
cally capable of reading who cannot read the 
English language or some other language or 
dialect. 

After Representative Sabath of Illinois had 
made an ineffectual effort to strike from the 
measure the literacy test clause the House 
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Mar 30 passed the Burnett immigration bill 
by a vote of 308 to 87. Representative 
Sabath’s motion to recommit the bill and elim- 
inate the literacy clause was defeated by 284 
to 107, cast along non-partisan lines. 


Japan, Apr 21, renewed her objection to 
provisions in the pending immigration bill 
which were construed as virtually enacting 
into law the celebrated Root-Takahira agree- 
ment for the restriction of immigration to the 
United States and as including Japanese with 
Hindus in an excluded class. According to 
the Root-Takahira agreement Japan said that 
if the United States would abandon its re- 
emigration of laborers to the United States, 
strictive proposals Japan would restrict the 

The Senate Committee on Immigration, at a 
private meeting, Apr 27, voted to eliminate 
from the immigration bill the language incor- 
porating the Root-Takahira agreement. 

The Senate Committee on Immigration 
agreed, May 16, on the form of the amend- 
ment in the immigration bill designed to over- 
come the objections of the Japanese govern- 
ment The following language, suggested by 
Secretary Lansing, after hearing the Japanese 
contention, was inserted in the bill to meet 
the objections of the Japanese to any refer- 
ence to persons not eligible to naturalization : 

“Unless otherwise provided for by existing treaties, 
persons who are natives of islands not possessed by 
the United States adjacent to the continent of Asia 
situate south of the twentieth parallel of latitude north- 
west of the 1 60th meridian of longitude, east of 
Greenwich and north of theUenth parallel of latitude 
south, or who are natives of any country, province 
or dependency situate on the continent of Asia, west 
of the noth meridian of longitude, east from Green- 
wich and east of the fiftieth meridian of longitude 
east from Greenwich, except that portion of said ter- 
ritory situate between the fiftieth and sixty-fourth 
meridians of longitude east from Greenwich and the 
twenty-fourth and thirty-eighth parallels of latitude 
north.” 


Democratic senators, in a caucus July 31, 
voted to postpone action on the Immigration 
bill until the next session of Congress, and 
adopted, by a vote of 38 to o, a resolution 
binding all Democratic senators to that deci- 
sion. A resolution was then adopted, 32 to 7, 
pledging the majority to vote down any at- 
tempt to attach the immigration measure to 
the Child Labor bill as a rider. 


The immigration bill carrying the literacy 
test, because of which it had been thrice ve- 
toed in the past, again came up in the Senate 
in December. The bill was passed in April 
by the House by a vote of 308 to 87. It was 
substantially the same measure that was ve- 
toed by President Wilson when passed by the 
preceding Congress, solely on account of the 
provision that required all immigrants admit- 
ted to the counry to be able to read some 
language, with certain exceptions of women 
and children. 

The Senate, Dec 12, adopted the committee 
amendment to the immigration bill which would 
bar Hindus and certain other Asiatics without 
mentioning them by name, with an added pro- 
vision stipulating that nothing in the act 


should be construed to repeal any existing law, 
treaty or agreement which serves to prohibit 
or restrict immigration. 

The added stipulation, proposed by Senator 
Phelan of California, was designed to replace 
the direct reference to the so-called “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with Japan, which was 
stricken out of the House bill bv the Senate 
at the request of the State Department. 

The committee amendment prescribed cer- 
tain geographical areas immigrants from which 
should not be admitted, instead of naming the 
races or nationalities, as was done in the bill 
as it passed the House. 

Senator Reed’s amendement to exclude Afri- 
can blacks from the United States was de- 
feated by a vote of 32 to 37. When the Senate 
adjourned there was pending another amend- 
ment by Senator Reed to exclude all persons 
who came to the United States for temporary 
employment as laborers, intending to return to 
their native land. 

The following day was devoted entirely to 
the bill by the Senate, most of the debate cen- 
tering on amendments to the literacy test pro- 
vision, the exclusion of Asiatics and the right 
of asylum for the persecuted. 

Senator Phelan’s amendment to deny en- 
trance to women of any race whose men are 
not admitted, unless they are married, accord- 
ing to American law, was rejected. He ex- 
plained it was purposed to exclude the so- 
called “Japanese picture brides.” 

The Senate, Dec 14, reconsidered the clause 
designed to exclude anarchists who teach de- 
struction of property as a propaganda. An 
amendment by Senator Hardwick for the com- 
mittee, permitting entry of persons who advo- 
cate or teach destruction of property “in war, 
insurrection, or revolution,” but not otherwise, 
was adopted. The bill was then passed by a 
vote of 64 to 7 zn d sent to conference. 

Three Republicans — Brandegee, Colt and du 
Pont— and four Democrats— Husting, Martine, 
Phelan and Reed, voted against the bill. 

IMMORALITY 

See 

Prostitution 

IMMUNIZATION 

The suggestion that universal immunization 
may be obtained by inoculating young chil- 
dren with a serum obtained from the blood 
of adults who have recovered from infectious 
diseases, is advanced by Herman B. Baruch, 
M.D., in the Medical Record , Aug 26. 

“IMPERATRITSA MARIA,” Destruction 
of the 

The loss of the Russian dreadnought Im~ 
peratritsa Maria, on Oct 20, was officially an- 
nounced Nov 23. The statement reads: 

At 6 o’clock on Oct 20 fire broke out in the for- 
ward magazine of the Imperatritsa Maria. An in- 
ternal explosion followed immediately and the fire 
spread rapidly and reached the petrol tanks. The 
officers and crew strove with the utmost bravery to 
localize the effects of the explosion and flood the 
magazine. The commander in chief, Vice-Admiral 
Koischak, went aboard and took personal command of 
the operations. Shortly after 7 o'clock, however, the 
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vessel sank. The greater part of the crew were 
saved. # An officer and two first-class sab-officers and 
149 sailors are missing. Sixty-four of the crew have 
since died from the effects of burns. The position 
of the ship, which lies in shallow water, gives hope 
that it may be refloated and completely repaired in 
a few months. The bridge is only one yard below 
water level. 

The Imperatntsa Maria was one of the three dread- 
noughts of Russia’s # Black Sea fleet before the war. 
She was launched in 1914, displacing 22,500 tons, 
.551 feet long, 89 feet beam and 27 feet draught. Her 
armament consisted of ten 1 2-inch guns, twenty 5-inch 
guns, eight smaller guns and four torpedo tubes. 
Her speed was 21 knots, 

INCOME TAX 

Upholding the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax law, the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision, Jan 24, in 
the case of Frank R. Brushaber against the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Brushaber sought to 
restrain the Union Pacific from paying the 
income tax at the source as provided for 
under the law and declared that the tax law 
of Oct 3, 1913, was unconstitutional. The 
basic error of those who attacked the con- 
stitutionality of the tax, Chief Justice White 
held, in the opinion handed down, was in 
regarding the Sixteenth Amendment as em 
powering the United States to levy a direct 
tax without apportionment among the States 
according to population. In substance, the 
court held that the Sixteenth Amendment did 
not empower the Federal Government to levy 
a new tax, but that “the whole purpose of the 
amendment was to relieve all income taxes 
from a consideration of the source whence 
the income was derived.” The court stated 
that the uniformity prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for Federal taxes, is simply a geo- 
graphical uniformity. At the same time the 
court stated that the Sixteenth Amendment 
'mpliedly sustained the court’s ruling in the 
famous Pollock case, that the term “direct 
tax” meant something broader than a mere 
tax on realty, that it included taxes on per- 
sonal property, and that such personal taxes 
must be apportioned according to population. 


It was announced by the Treasury De- 
partment Mar 25, that fixed penalties would 
be accepted in compromises with corporations, 
persons, and withholding agents who had 
failed to make returns under the income tax 
law within the prescribed periods, as follows : 

For the year 1914 — $10 from corporations, $5 
from individuals or withholding agents. 

For the year 1915 — $20 from corporations, $20 
from individuals or withholding agents. 

For the years 19*6 and 1915: $30 from corpora- 
tions, $25 from individuals or withholding agents. 

The minimum amounts stated above apply only to 
those cases where there was no intention to evade 
the law or escape taxation. Form 656 must be used 
in transmitting all income tax offers in compromise 
to this office. Particular attention is called to the 
necessity for the proper filling in of all information 
called for on Form 656. Offers in compromise can- 
not receive favorable consideration in cases where 
returns for the year in question have not been filed, 
in such cases the recommendation that the offer be 
accepted should be made “subject to the filing of 
the return.” Each offer in compromise should he 
accompanied by an affidavit in which the proponent 
should state briefly the cause of the delinquency. 
Where affidavits allege facts showing that no de- 
linquency was incurred or recite circumstances which 
warrant relief from specific penalty the offer should 
be returned unless there are facts in the possession 


of the collector at variance with the contentions made 
by the proponent, in which event a statement of facts 
should be noted. 


Figures issued, July 4, by Sec. McAdoo of 
payments by internal revenue districts during 
the fiscal year 1916, which ended June 30, 
showed that New York State paid $45,230,579. 
The total corporation tax from the six New 
York districts was $14,944,075 and the personal 
tax was $30,286,604, New York’s total cor- 
poration tax in 1915 was $10,221,206 and its 
tax on individual incomes was $17,417,537. 

Pennsylvania contributed the second largest 
toll, $13,102,434, of which $6,790,230 was cor- 
poration tax and $6,312,204 was individual, as 
compared with $4,725,139 and $4,642,557 for 
the previous year. Illinois was third, with 
$5,579,152 and $5,166,689, a total of $10,745,- 
841. In 1915 Illinois paid $2,983,527 and $2,- 
670,630. Massachusetts’s tax was $6,762,0x7, 
of which $2,668,144 was corporation income 
tax and $4,193,873 was personal, as compared 
with $1,853,057 and $2,683,084 in 1915. 

Seven other districts paid well over $1,000,- 
000 each into the fund. Ohio paid $6,043,935 
of which $3,647,656 was corporation tax. Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada, comprising one district, 
paid $1,937,865 corporation and $1,493,339 in- 
dividual; Connecticut and Rhode Island $1,- 
692,183 and $2,132,866; Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, Delaware and two counties of 
Virginia $1,787,680 and $2,741,761; Indiana 
$814,207 and $410,319; Michigan $2,025,472 and 
$1,875,744; Missouri $1,583,235 and $1 ,206,727 
and New Jersey $2,928,299 and $1,537,733- 

Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia paid a total of $5,389,670, of which 
$3,491,423 was froiji corporations. , 


A new income tax regulation prescribing 
the form for use by debtor corporations in 
reporting tax withheld from dividends paid 
to non-resident alien corporations^ etc., was 
issued, Nov 5, by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The regulation is as follows: 

“The duty of withholding income tax from divi- 
dends under Section 13 (f), Act of Sept 8, 1916, 
rests upon domestic or other resident corporations 
paying the dividends. When it shall be made to ap- 
pear, as provided in T. D. 2382, or otherwise, that 
the actual owner of its stock is a non-resident alien 
corporation, etc., it shall be the duty of the debtor 
or issuing corporation in the United States to with- 
hold 1 per cent, from Sept 9 to Dec 31, 1916, inclu- 
sive, and 2 per cent, thereafter, as income tax, from 
the amount of dividend it pays to each non-resident 
alien corporation, etc., and shall make return of such 
withholding on monthly returns provided for the pur- 
pose. 

‘‘Until such returns are printed and distributed, 
debtor or issuing corporations will use Income Tax 
Form 1012 and stamp across the printed declaration 
at the top of the form, in large letters, ‘Monthly 
return of income tax withheld from dividends paid 
to non-resident alien corporations, etc/ 

“The name and address of the withholding agent 
and of the debtor corporation will be inserted in the 
blanks provided for that purpose. As there is no 
exemption which may be claimed by non-resident 
alien corporations in receipt of dividends from domes- 
tic or other corporations resident in the United 
States, the column ‘Amount of exemption claimed* and 
the column ‘Amount of income on which withholding 
agent is liable for tax* will be disregarded. The 
amount of dividend payment in each case will be en- 
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tered in the column ‘Amount of income,* and the 
amount withheld will be entered in the last column. 

“Such return will be accepted by this office as a 
compliance with the requirement for monthly return 
of income tax withheld from dividends paid to non- 
resident ^ alien corporations pending the printing and 
distribution of form specially provided for that pur- 
pose.** 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, made public, Nov 26, 
showed that the income tax for 1916 had ex- 
ceeded the estimates. 


During the fiscal year 1916 the receipts 
from individual income tax aggregated $67,- 
943,594.63, as compared with $41,036,162.09 for 
1915. The corporation income tax payments 
during 1916 aggregated $56,993^57-9^, as com- 
pared with $39,155,596.77 in 1915. From both 
sources the Government collected $124,937,- 
252.61, as compared with $80,201,758.86 in 1915. 

The personal income tax was paid by 336,- 
652 persons. Of these 120,402 paid on net in- 
comes of between $5000 and $10,000 a year. 
The number of married persons paying tax 
was 266,153. Single persons paying the income 
tax embraced 47,583 men and 22,916 women. 

The figures show that 120 persons paid 
taxes on net incomes of $1,000,000 or over, 
1793 on from $100,000 to $150,000, a total of 
724 on from $150,000 to $200,000, a total of 386 
on from $200,000 to $250,000, a total of 216 on 
from $250,000 to $300,000, a total of 254 on 
from $300,000 to $400,000, a total of 122 on 
from $400,000 to $500,000, and 209 on from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The distribution by States of the 120 per- 
sons paying taxes on annual incomes of $1,- 
000,000 and over shows 74 in New York, 4 
each in Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 1 each 
in Georgia, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 2 
each in Massachusetts and Michigan, 7 in New 
Jersey, and 6 in Ohio. 

The distribution by States of income tax- 
payers whose incomes aggregated from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 each in 1916 was : California 
3, Colorado 1, Connecticut 4, Delaware 6, 
Florida 1, Illinois 16, Maine 1, Maryland 2, 
Massachusetts 13, Michigan 7, Minnesota i, 
Missouri 3, New Jersey 2,, New York 117, 
Texas 1, Vermont 1, Virginia 1, and Wiscon- 
sin 2. 

The total collections of the individual in- 
come tax for the Jiscal year 1916, compared 
with the fiscal year 1915, are given in the Col- 
lector’s report as having been distributed as 
follows for the entire country: 


1915- 

Income tax, normal . . .$16,559,492.93 
Income tax, additional; 

Net incomes; 

$30,000 to $50,000 4,106,673-36 

$50,000 to $75,000 3,500,890.33 

$75,000 to $100,000 ... 2,102,937.01 

$100,000 to $350,000 . . 5»945»i04-55 

$250,000 to $500,000 . . 3,328,423.78 

Over $1,000,000 6,439,004.54 

Compromises * « 63*645-59 


1916. 

$ 23 , 995 , 777.28 


6,091,775-71 

4,071,361.94 

3,623,472.62 

10,936,3^6.15 

6,393,858.64 

12,647,862.91 

183,159.38 


Total 


,$4i;o46,i62.09 $67,943,594.63 


There was an increase of $26,897,432.54 m 
the amount of personal income tax collected 
in the fiscal year 1916, as compared with the 
fiscal year 1915- 


Commissioner Osborn recommended that 
Congress make the following amendments to 
the personal income tax law: 


(a) To require returns of annual gross income of 
$3000 or over instead of annual net incomes of like 
amounts. 

(b) _To require that returns of income be filed in 
the district in which the person making the return, 
or for whom the return is made, has his legal resi- 
dence. 

(c) To provide authority to enable United States 
Consular officers to make, under the direction of the 
Commissioner, examinations . and inquiries concerning 
the incomes of American citizens residing within their 
respective Consular districts and compel attendance 
anc\ testimony within the power of the United States 
similar to the provisions applicable to examinations 
and investigations provided to be made by internal 
revenue agents. 

(d_) That the provisions of law requiring the with- 
holding of the normal income tax at the source of the 
income be repealed, except as to the income of non- 
resident alien individuals and corporations received 
from sources in the United States, and that a provision 
for information at the source be provided. 


There were in 1916 15 districts in each of 
which the amount of corporation income tax 
assessed during the year was in excess of $1,- 
000,000, as follows : 


2nd New York 

1 st Illinois 

1 st Pennsylvania 

23rd Pennsylvania .... 
3rd Massachusetts .... 

3rd New York 

Minnesota 

1 8 th Ohio 

1st Michigan 

Maryland 

Connecticut 

xst California 

5th New Jersey 

28th New York 

1st Missouri 


1916. 

$10,093,117.33 

4,591,730.23 

3,203,394.87 

2,980,464.01 

2,858,713.10 

2,443,191.35 

1,900,349.80 

1.881.728.14 

1.811.728.14 

1.807.752.93 

1,728,132.12 
1 , 541 , 073.72 
1,320,698.37 
i, ro4, 210.24 

1.084.854.94 


1915. 

$6,342,964.89 

3,222,951.30 

2,149,888.49 

1,806,068.80 

3,674,496.16 

1,587,441.64 

1,199,714.78 

1,095,438.13 

1,023,096.26 

616,311.23 

819,245.46 

1,178,998.51 

1,049,928.97 

639,347.22 

705,345-05 


Total 


$40,351,066.15 $25,111,236.89 


Under certain circumstances agents or repre- 
sentatives in the United States were to be 
relieved of paying the income tax for non- 
resident aliens, according to a ruling issued 
Dec 1 by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. The ruling follows: 

“Income derived by non-resident aliens from inter- 
est on bonds and dividends on stock of domestic cor- 
porations is subject to the Federal income tax, normal 
or additional, or both, as the case may be, ‘and said 
tax shall be paid by the owner of such income, or 
the proper representative having the receipt, custody, 
control or disposal of the same.' 

“In all cases the proper representative in the 
United States of a non-resident alien, with respect to 
such income, shall make return for such non-resident 
alien of all such income coming into his custody or 
control and pay the tax thereon as provided by T. D.*s 
2109 and 2313; provided, however, where all income 
shall have been paid over by the representative to 
his principal on or before Sept 8, 1916, or where 
the stockholder of record shall not — between Sept 
8 and Dec 31, I9i6~be in receipt of or have In his 
custody or control income and property of his said 
principal, such representative will be relieved from 
paying said tax, leaving the same a charge against the 
non-resident alien and to be collected from him by 
any means at the disposal of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue; but where such representative shall 
have in his custody or control^ subsequent to Sept 
8, 1916, income of such non-resident alien, said rep- 
resentative shall pay the total tax due upon the income 
of such non-resident alien so in hts custody and con- 
trol for the entire year 1916 and subsequent years. 

“When the actual owner is a non-resident alien 
individual a return shall be made whenever the net 
amount of income is $3ooq or over, and the custo- 
dian of the income shall pay the tax found by such 
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return to be due- The return for non-resident alien 
corporations shall be made on income tax form 1031 
(form 1030 for insurance companies); and returns for 
non-resident alien individuals shall be made on in- 
come tax form 1040 ” 


A ruling under the income tax law was 
issued, Dec 14, by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue providing a certificate for claim- 
ing allowable deductions which are known at 
the time of receipt of fixed, annual or peri- 
odical income by individuals whose income is 
subject to withholding. The ruling stated: 

"‘Under section 9 (b), Act Sept 8, 1916, when 
any amount allowable as a deduction, provided in 
sections 5 and 6 of the act, is known at the time of 
receipt of fixed, annual or periodical income by an 
individual whose income is subject to withholding of 
tax, the person entitled to and receiving such income 
may file with the person, firm or corporation making 
the payment a certificate, under penalty for false 
claim, stating the amount of such deductions and mak- 
ing a claim for an allowance of the same, whereupon 
there shall be no withholding upon the amount of such 
claim ‘and such certificate shall become a part of the 
return to be made in behalf of the person making the 
claim. When because of such claim no tax shall 
haVe been withheld, the certificates, nevertheless, shall 
he forwarded, with letter of transmittal, to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the district in which 
the withholding agent resides.” 

Sec. McAdoo approved, Dec. 30, a new 
regulation as to the thirty-day notice, return, 
and income tax payment, required of repre- 
sentatives in this country of non-residents 
where no executor acts within the required 
time. 

Section 205 of the new revenue act requires that 
the “executor” within thirty days after qualifying 
or after taking possession . of property of decedent, 
shall give notice and file return of the estate. It 
has been claimed that the representatives in this 
country of the non-resident decedent do not “take 
possession” of decedent’s property, and since the 
representatives are neither administrators nor bene- 
ficiaries they cannot be required to file the thirty- 
day notice, or return, or make payment of the 
tax. 

The Government holds that immediately on the 
non-resident’s death there is a complete change in 
the character of agency. Prior to the death, the 
local representatives held the property in charge 
for the non-resident, but immediately the death has 
occurred they hold subject to the order of executors 
or administrators, and for the beneficiaries. At the 
moment of death “there is, on the part of the local 
representatives, an actual legal taking^ of posses- 
sion for succeeding owner; a change in the con- 
ditions of possession so complete that no actuality 
would be added by the substitution of other agents.” 
It is clear, therefore, says the department, “that 
such representatives are responsible for filing of 
the thirty-day notice.” 

The thirty-day notice and return will be required 
in every case of such representatives in the United 
States of non-resident decedents, unless the repre- 
sentatives know that within thirty days after the 
death of the decedent the executor or administrator 
has filed the notice. This ruling applies also with 
regard to certain property of residents, such as the 
decedent’s interest in Joint bank accounts or any 
other property owned jointly, or as tenants in en- 
tirety, and property conveyed by deed of trust. 

Russia 

Russia on Apr 19 adopted a progressive in- 
come tax to supplement the already existing 
direct taxes in order to meet the finacial de- 
mands of the war. All Russian subjects within 
the empire and all foreigners who have resided 
within the empire two years or who have 
entered into some industry are subject to the 
tax if their yearly income amount to Rs. 


850. Certain deductions from gross income 
are allowed, such as expenditures for insur- 
ance, philathropic purposes, bad debts, and cer- 
tain agricultural improvements. The tax varies 
from Rs, 6 on incomes of Rs. 850 to Rs. 48,000 
on Rs. 400,000, with an additional Rs. 1250 for 
each Rs. 10,000 above that amount. 

— Compromises in settlement 

It was reported, Apr 20, that William H. 
Osborn, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
had sent notice to collectors dealing with in- 
come tax compromises specifying the mini- 
mums which would be accepted in settlement 
of penalties. With reference to corporations, 
individuals, and withholding agents who had 
failed to file returns for 1915 and prior 
years it was determined to accept offers in 
compromise of the specific penalties in mini- 
mum sums as follows: 

For 1914: Ten dollars from corporations; 
$5 from individuals or withholding agents. 
For 1915: Twenty dollars from corporations; 
$20 from individuals or withholding agents. 

For 1914 and 1915 : Thirty dollars from cor- 
porations ; $25 from individuals or withholding 
agents. The minimum amounts applied only to 
cases where there had been no intention to 
avoid the law. 

— Definition of “Doing business” 

The District Court of the United States for 
the Northern District of New York in the 
case of Laurentide Co,, (Ltd.) vs. Durey and 
Irwin, collectors of internal revenue (T. D. 
2346), July 8, held that the Canadian Com- 
pany had engaged in business in the United 
States, rendering its net income liable to tax- 
ation. The company had received from Canada 
large quantities of material consigned it itself, 
had stored it, delivered it to purchasers, sol- 
icited contracts by agents, rented a room for 
doing business, deposited and collected checks 
received in payment, and paid the expenses of 
the business. It was held immaterial that the 
money collected was transmitted to the home 
office in Canada, or sent there in the first in- 
stance or that the entire transaction was not 
carried on in the United States. The term 
“doing business within the state or the 
United States,” was held to include the doing 
of a continued series of acts by an agent or 
agents continuously within the State or the 
United States. 

— Liability of non-resident aliens 

With the approval of Acting Sec. of the 
Treasury Newton a new regulation for the 
collection of income tax was placed in effect, 
Apr 1, by which the tax was to be collected on 
income derived from stocks and bonds be- 
longing to non-resident aliens. This action 
followed a decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court to the effect that the income tax 
was not a direct tax and might be collected 
not at the residence of the taxpayer but at the 
source. 

“INDEFATIGABLE” (battle cruiser) 

The British battle cruiser Indefatigable displaced 
18,750 tons, was 578 feet long, 7954 feet beam, and 
27^ -feet deep. She was equipped with eight 12- 
inch cruns. sixteen 4-inch guns and had three 21-inch 
torpedo tubes. She was completed in 19x1, at a cost 
of nearly $8,000,000. 
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The appointment of Frederick John Napier 
Thesiger, third Baron of Chelmsford, to suc- 
ceed Baron Hardinge as Viceroy of India was 
announced officially Jan 14. The appointment 
was scheduled to take effect the end of Mar. 


It was announced, Mar 23, that Lord 
Hardinge would be appointed a Knight of the 
Garter on his retirement as Viceroy of India. 


Austin Chamberlain, Sec. of State for In- 
dia, gave the following statement showing 
India’s loyalty, Apr 14: “Directly the war 
broke out the rulers of the Indian native 
States took the lead in asserting their enthusi- 
astic loyalty to the King-Emperor. Number- 
ing nearly 700 altogether, they with one accord 
rallied to the defense of the Empire and 
offered their personal services and the re- 
sources of their states. Among the many 
princes and nobles who volunteered for service 
in the war was the veteran Sir Pertab Singh, 
who in spite of his seventy years refused to be 
denied the right of serving the King-Emperor 
in person and who spent many months in the 
trenches in Flanders. Twenty-seven of the 
large states which maintain properly trained 
and equipped troops for imperial service 
placed these at the disposal of the government. 

“Other chiefs offered large sums of money. 
Three states offered camels and drivers. One 
chief, in addition to his troops, offered his 
private jewelry. Large contributions" were 
made to the patriotic funds. Outside India 
altogether the Nepal Government placed the 
whole of their military resources at the dis- 
posal of the British Government; and the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet offered 1000 troops and 
stated that innumerable Lamas all over Tibet 
were offering up prayers for the success of 
the British arms. 

' “In the Viceroy’s Council one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution which was car- 
ried unanimously declaring that the members 
of the council, voicing the feeling that ani- 
mates the whole of the people of India, de- 
sired to give expression to their feelings of 
unswerving loyalty and enthusiastic devotion 
to to their King-Emperor and an assurance of 
their unflinching support to the British Gov- 
ernment 

“Three hospital ships equipped and main- 
tained from unofficial sources left the shores 
of India— the Loyalty , given jointly by a num- 
ber of ruling chiefs, the Madras , given by the 
Madras War Fund, and the Bengali , given by 
the people of Bengal. The Maharaja of My- 
sore offered 50 lakhs of rupees ($1,665,000) to 
the Viceroy for any purpose in connection 
with the war to which the government decided 
to devote it. Similarly the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, the premier chief in India, offered 60 
lakhs of rupees ($2,000,000) for the expenses 
•of one of his regiments which has gone to 
the front. The Maharaja Sindhia presented a 
motor ambulance fleet and six armored aero- 
planes. Other chiefs made further contribu- 
tions to patriotic funds. 

“And from beyond the borders of India 


came additional proofs of support. The chiefs 
of Koweit and Bahrein on the Persian Gulf 
contributed to charitable funds in India. The 
Dalai Lama of Tibet, on hearing of General 
Botha’s victories in Southwest Africa, ordered 
flags to be hoisted on the hills around Lhasa; 
while the Amir of Afghanistan gave striking 
proofs of his friendship and of his determined 
loyalty to the British alliance. The leading 
Indians in the provinces directly administered 
by the British Government were equally de- 
cisive in their expression of loyalty. No less 
than twenty-one regiments of Indian cavalry 
and eighty-six battalions of Indian infantry, in 
addition to the troops placed at the disposal 
of the government by the rulers of the Indian 
native states, have been fighting the battles of 
the Empire far beyond the Indian borders.” 

There were only two small attempts at up- 
risings in the Punjab and in Bengal which 
were suppressed. 


Lord Harding, of Penhurst, formerly vice- 
roy of India, in a statement on Indian condi- 
tions, May 19, said that India had sent 300,000 
men to the battle-line in France, Egypt, China, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, Gallipoli and even 
the Cameroons. These consisted of both 
Indian and British troops. When it is remem- 
bered that the British army of occupation 
usually numbered some 73,000 men, and that 
at one time for a few weeks there remained 
only a handful of British troops, something 
between 10,000 and 15,000 men, in a country 
with a population of over 315,000,000, one can 
realize that such a course of action would 
have been foolhardy in the extreme had there 
been any real foundation for the reports of 
widespread and serious disaffection, spread 
from enemy sources. These reports came 
through German wireless stations at Ispahan 
and Shiraz, which were subsequently taken by 
the Russians. ^ He added that during 1915 
seven very serious attacks had been made on 
the northwest frontier. The attacks were re- 
pulsed and the tribesmen severely punished, 


A battle had occurred on the frontier of In- 
dia, in which a British force was engaged 
with 6000 tribesmen, the British War Office 
announced Nov 18. The tribesmen were de- 
feated and withdrew, with a loss of 100 dead. 
The engagement occurred near the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan. The English 
took the offensive. The force attacked was 
made up of Mohmand tribesmen. The British 
employed aeroplanes, which had never before 
been used in military operations on the Indian 
frontier. According to the war office only one 
man was killed on the British side. 

See also 

“China" case 
Storms — India 
— Commerce 

Exclusive of the movement of treasure, 
India’s foreign commerce during the twelve 
months ended Mar 31, 1916, had a total value 
of $1,065,970,250— $29,338,825 more than in 
1914-1915, and $335^993,025 below the value in 
1913-14, according to Commerce Reports, June 
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2i. Inclusive of treasure, the respective values 
for the three years were $1,128,530,525, $1,117,- 
978,875, and $1,543,651,525, made up, according 
to official figures, as follows: 


Merchandise. 

Year. Imports. Exports. 

1913- 14 $S94,Si7,37S $807,445,900 

1914- 15 447,487,550 589,143,875 

1925-16 426,122,575 639,847,675 

Treasure. 

Year. Imports. Exports. 

1913- 14 $118,808,950 $22,879,300 

1914- 15 70,630,350 10,717,100 

1915- 16 38,468,400 24,093,875 


The shipping in the foreign trade that en- 
tered Indian ports with cargoes during 1915-16 
had an aggregate tonnage of 4,352,341 (steam- 
ers, 4,279,791 tons, and sailing vessels, 72,500 
tons), contrasted with 5,060,155 tons (steam, 
4,996,121 ; sail, 64,034) in 1914-15, and 6,784,883 
tons (steam, 6,725,603; sail, 59,280) in 1913-14. 

— Crops 

The preliminary statement below show- 
ing the estimated total yield, the acreage and 
the yield per acre of principal crops in India 
in the season 1915-16, with comparisons for 
1914-15, and the average yield per acre of the 
ten years 1905-06 to 1914-15,* was compiled in 
the Department of Statistics, India : 

NOTE. 

The total production of rice in 1915-16 — 32,877,000 
tons — was 5,635,000 tons greater than in 1 914-15, 
altho the area under the crop was only 167,000 
acres more than in the previous year; the yield per 
acre is 163 lbs. above that of 19 14-15 and 50 lbs. 
above the average of the ten years 1905-06 to 1 914-15. 
The total production of wheat — 8,518,000 tons — was 
1,569,000 tons less than in 1914-15; the outturn per 
acre is 633 lbs., as against 696 lbs., the average of 
19 14-15 and the last decennial period. Sugar cane 
yielded 100 lbs. more per acre than in 1914-35 and 
356 lbs., more than the decennial average. Linseed 
yielded 53 lbs. # more per acre than in 19 14-15, the 
total yield being 77,000 tons more, altho 8000 
acres less were brought under cultivation. Rape and 
mustard and sesamum yielded 37 lbs. and 5 lbs., 
respectively, less per acre than in 1914-15. The total 
yield of groundnuts — 1,011,000 tons — was 64,000 tons 
above that of 1914-15, altho the acreage was 
smaller; the yield per acre is 291 lbs. greater than 
in 1914-15 and 202 lbs. greater than the decennial 
average. The yield of indigo — 14 lbs. per acre — is 


5 lbs. less than in 1 91 4-1 5. The total production of 
cotton — 3,819,000 bales — was 1,390,000 bales less than 
in 1914-15, the yield per acre being 83 lbs., which is 
the same as in the preceding year. The total outturn 
and area of jute — 7, 345, 000 bales and 2,377,000 acres 
— were 3,099,000 bales and 982,000 acres less than in 
1934-15; the yield per acre is 8 lbs. less than in 
T ?34-35, altho 147 lbs. more than the average 
yield of the last ten years. The outturn of tea was 
585 lbs. per acre in 1915-16, which is 83 lbs. above 
that of 1914-15. The area increased by 13,000 acres 
and the total yield by 58,861,000 lbs. 

INDIANA 

James P. Goodrich (R.) was elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. The incumbent was a Democrat. 

INDIANS 

The American Indian no longer is a van- 
ishing race, but under improved health condi- 
tions is increasing in number, according to the 
annual report at Washington, Dec 8, of Com- 
missioner Sells of the Indian Bureau. There 
were 209,224 Indians when the report was 
written, an increase of 1522 over 1915. 
Health and educational campaigns, the report 
says, reduced the general death rate in 1916 
from 35.55 in 1000 to 23.33, and cut down 
the number of infant deaths from 2391 in 1914 
to 130 3 in 1916. Deaths from tuberculosis 
were reduced 40 per cent. 

See also 

Amazon Valley River-Archaeology and 

ETHNOLOGY 

Archaeology— United States 
Museum of the American Indian 
New York State— Population 
United States — Dept, of the Interior- 
Annual report 
— Appropriation bill 

The Senate, Mar 28, passed the Indian bill 
carrying $12,000,000. 

INDO-CHINA 

See 

Anam 

INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS 

With few exceptions the burden of indus- 
trial pensions is borne by the employer says 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
made public July 19. 


Estimated Total Yield. 
Crops. 1915-16. 1914-15. 

Tons. Tons. 

Rice 32,877,000 27, 242,000 

Wheat 8,518,000 10,087,000 

Sugarcane 2,636,000 2,462,000 

Linseed 474,000 397,000 

Rape and Mustard 1,081,000 1,219,000 

Sesamum 501,000 551,000 

Groundnut 1,011,000 947,000 

Cwts. 

Indigo 40,000 25,000 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

Cotton 3,819,000 5,209,000 

Jute 7, 345, 000 10,444,000 

Lbs. 

Tea - 371,837,000 332,976,000 


Acreage. 


1915-16. 1914-15. 

Acres. Acres 


76,792,000 

76,625,000 

30,143,000 

32,475,000 

2,375,000 

2,311,000 

3,317,000 

3,325,000 

6,347,ooo 

6,507,000 

5,370,000 

5,565,000 

3,935,ooo 

2,413,000 

334,000 

148,000 

17,967,000 

24,59S,ooo 

2,377,ooo 

3,359,000 

636,000 

623,000 


Average Estimated Average 
Yield Per Acre. 1905-6 to 
1915-16. 1914-15. 1914-15. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

959 796 909 

633 696 696 

2,486 2,386 2,130 

320 267 273 

382 419 398 

217 222 204 

3,370 879 968 

34 39 17 

85 85 76 

1,236 1,244 1,089 

585 502 470 


*The estimates are those published in the forecasts: those for wheat ent-tnn „ 

ate practically , to all the tracts in which thc« crops a7e grown in Iadia (inc”udiC Na?£e slatS • 

those for rice, indigo, sugarcane and groundnut to British India and the Native States in tin* ' 

Presidency; those for linseed rape and mustard and sesamum to British India and the Native 

the Bombay Presidency and the State of Hyderabad. Q tttC mtIve &tatcs in 
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Examples of typical pension systems follow : 
The United States Steel and Carnegie Pen- 
sion Fund, provisionally established in 1911, 
revised its system in 1913, raising the retire- 
ment age from 60 to 65, and the length of 
service from 25 to 30 years, and made changes, 
in the interest of continuous service, in ab- 
sences allowed. 

The Pension Board of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, after an experience 
of two years, decided because of lack of en- 
dowment, merely to grant gratuities in the case 
of the death of an employee. 

The New York Zoological Society asked for 
a $110,000 fund to meet future calls. 

The following instances show the lack of 
uniformity in the systems in force : 

The Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company has established a pension system for its 
employees dependent on the earnings of the company. 
A pension of one per cent, of the average yearly 
pay during the last ten years of service for each 
year of service is to be paid to three classes of pen- 
sioners: males who have reached the age of 65 and 
have had 25 years of service; and females who are 55 
years of age and have had 20 years of service; males 
60 years of age and females 50 years of age after 30 
years of service, males 70 years of age and females 
60 years of age after 25 years of service. Retirement 
is compulsory only in the third class. 

A similar scheme to the above has been established 
by the Newport News and Hampton Railway, Gas 
and Electric Company. The scheme is administered 
by a Welfare Board of seven members appointed by 
the president. Pensions on the basis of one per cent, 
of the average yearly wages during the last ten years 
of service are paid to three classes of employees, ac- 
cording as they retire on age at 70, on physical in- 
capacity owing to age and service between the ages 
of 60 and 76 after 25 years of service, and on disa- 
bility after 25 years of service. The benefits of this 
scheme are limited to employees whose maximum 
wages for a period of more than ten years have not 
exceeded $1800. The minimum pension has been 
fixed at $240 per annum. 

Sprague, Warner & Company ? of Chicago, have 
instituted a plan that offers pensions on a graduated 
scale varying with the length of service. Employees 
may retire on the recommendation of officers of the 
company at the age of 60 and after 20 years of service 
on an annual pension of one-tenth of the total salary 
for the five years preceding retirement; this pension 
is increased by 1 o per cent, for a service of from 25 to 
30 years, and by 20 per cent, for a service of 30 years 
or more; a weekly maximum is fixed in each case of 
$20, $22 and $24. In addition to the pension, the 
company grants disability allowances after 20 years 
of service irrespective of age, and in case of death 
also contributes to funeral expenses up to a maximum 
of $300. 

The pension plan of the Procter & Gamble Company, 
of Cincinnati, is to be maintained by a fund to which 
the company contributes annually $12 per $1000 of 
the aggregate yearly wages of the employees partici- 
pating, with a limit of wages of $2400 per annum. 
Out of this fund the company will pay a pension of 
75 per cent, of the average wages earned during the 
two years previous to retirement, with a maximum 
of $r8oo a year. After 20 years of service males 
on reaching the age of 60 and females the age of 50 
may retire voluntarily, and must retire in the case of 
males at the age of 65 and 55 in the case of females. 
Allowances are to be paid for permanent disability 
incurred after five years of service. A sick benefit 
fund is also maintained by the company, supported by 
contributions from the employees. 

The Diamond Match Company, of New York, will, 
according to the pension scheme that it has adopted, 
pay to its employees a pension of one per cent, of the 
average annual wages for the last ten years of service 
for each year of continuous service, with a minimum 
of $25 and a maximum of $100 a month. Male em- 
ployees will be eligible to retirement at the age of 
65 and after 25 years of service, and female employees 
at the age of 60 and after 20 years of service. 

Under the plan of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, the employees after 


20 years of service may retire voluntarily at the age 
of 65 and must retire at the age of 70 on a pension 
of one? per cent, of the highest annual salary during 
the ten years preceding retirement for each year of 
active service. The cost of the pension plan is to be 
carried as part of the regular expenses of the com- 
pany, “in the expectation that by the adoption of such 
a system economic efficiency in the administration of 
the business of the company will be promoted.** 

The United Railways and Electric Company, of Bal- 
timore, has made the following provisions for pension- 
ing all employees, other than those on salary, “to 
encourage employees to remain in the service a suffi- 
cient time to develop capacity and acquire experience.*' 
Pensions are granted to those who have attained the 
age of 70, whether incapacitated or not, those be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 69 who have become in- 
capacitated, those under 65 who have been in con- 
tinuous service for at least 30 years and have become 
incapacitated, and those who, after 20 years of con- 
tinuous service, have become physically or mentally 
disabled in the company’s employ. The amount ^ of 
the pension allowance varies with the length of service, 
the average monthly wage during the ten years pre- 
ceding retirement being taken as the basis. F01 
service from 20 to 25 years the pension is at the 
rate of 30 per cent, of the base figure, from 25 to 30 
years 35 per cent., from 30 to 35 years 40 per cent., 
and for service of 35 years or more 50 per cent. 
The company bears the entire expense. 

The employees of the tJnited Railways Company, 
of St. Louis, may retire if incapacitated and after 15 
years of continuous service at the age of 60, or after 
20 years of continuous service at the age of 70. 
The pension is one and one-half per cent, of the 
average annual salary or wages recevied during the 
last ten years of service for each year of service, 
with a minimum of $240 and a maximum of $600 a 
year. 

The Twin City Rapid Transit Company, which con- 
sists of the Minneapolis Street Railway Company, 
the St. Paul Railway Company, the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul Suburban Railroad Company, and the Minne- 
tonka and White Bear Navigation Company, has vested 
the management of its pension system in a pension 
board composed of three officials of the above com- 
panies and two employees, appointed by the president 
to serve for one year. The pensions are granted on 
the following conditions: the number of years of 
continuous service, the average amount of salary or 
wage received during the last ten years of service, 
and the character and quality of service rendered. 
Employees may retire between the ages of 65 and 70 
on a pension of two per cent, of the average monthly 
salary or wage received during the last ten years of 
service for each year of service, with a maximum 
of $60 a month if retirement takes place at the 
earlier age and $75 at the later age. There is no 
mention of the number of years of service required 
for retirement. The pension board may in its discre- 
tion retire employees who become permanently dis- 
abled and disqualified for service, provided their salary 
or wages did not exceed $208.33 a month. The pen- 
sion plan is part of the larger scheme for the Em- 
ployees* Mutual Benefit Association which was estab- 
lished at the same time. 

The New York, Chicago and St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) Railroad Company has established a pension 
plan for the retirement of its employees at the age 
of 70, provided they have been continuously in the 
service for at least ten years preceding their retire- 
ment. No person who enters the service after the 
attainment of 45 years of age is eligible for a pension. 
The allowance consists of one per cent, of the average 
monthly pay 4 received during the last ten years of 
service for each year of service, with a minimum of 
$5 and a maximum of $200 a month. Employees who 
have not reached 70 years of age may he retired after 
an examination by physicians appointed for the pur- 

ose. A disability provision exists for employees who 

ecome unfitted for duty after 20 years of service, 

INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 
The committee on Industrial Preparedness 
of the Naval Consulting Board, which aimed 
to co-ordinate for defense the nation's in- 
dustrial resources, opened permanent offices 
in New York City, Mar 14. The committee 
was composed of H. E. Coffin, W. L. Saund- 
ers, W. Le Roy Emmet, B. G. Lamme, Thomas 
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Robins, B. B. Thayer and Lawrence Addicks, 
who represented mining, electrical, mechanical 
and chemical science. The chief immediate 
work of the preparedness committee was the 
forming of State boards, of five men each, in 
every State. The personnel of these boards, 
the members of the committee said, would be 
nominated by the State membership of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and the American Chemical Society. These 
scientific bodies had about 30,000 members, 
who, through the agencies of the proposed 
State boards, wpuld undertake to make an in- 
ventory of the industrial and transit resources 
of each state. 


Col. C. E. Drayer, of Cleveland, O., chair- 
man of the Committee on Engineering Co- 
operation, representing many national, state 
and local engineering societies, announced, 
Apr 13, that mobilization of more than 40,000 
skilled engineers and trained technicians in 
the art of war would be possible at a mo- 
ment’s notice when a catalogue of all the 
members of the engineering societies of the 
United States was completed and filed with 
the Secretary of War. He said that this index 
would contain the name of each mem- 
ber, his address, experience and engineering 
specialty. 

Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Preparedness of the 
Naval Consulting Board of the United States, 
announced, Apr 15, the names of the 250 
state directors, formed into boards of five 
men each, who, under the committee’s direc- 
tion, were setting out to make a complete 
survey of American industry for the first time 
in the history of the United States Govern- 
ment. These state directors would be under 
the immediate guidance of W. S. Gifford, 
chief statistician of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, who was acting as 
supervising director of the work. Under them 
would work the more than 30,000 highly- 
trained members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute 
of Electrical ^ Engineers and the American 
Chemical Society. The state directors, who 
also became associate members of the Naval 
Consulting Board, had just received appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The complete list will be found in the New 
York Herald > Apr 16. 

The Committee on Industrial Preparedness 
of the Naval Consulting Board made public, 
Apr 25, a letter from President Wilson, ad- 
dressed to the business men of the country, 
in which the President asked the business men 
to co-operate with the Consulting Board “for 
public service in national defense.” 

Mobilization of ^ American industries and 
commerce as a prime factor of preparedness 
for national defense was urged, Apr 27, by 
Secretary Baker, of the War Department, in 


an address before the annual banquet of the 
American Newspaper Publishers'’ Association 
in New York City, He declared that the neces- 
sity of such a mobilization was one of the 
great lessons learned from the European war. 


Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Preparedness of the Naval 
Consulting Board of the United States, issued 
a resume of the work accomplished by the 
committee July 29, which showed that more 
than 30,000 manufacturing concerns, repre- 
senting a total annual business of about $3,000,- 
000,000 all of which could render important 
service in the event of war, were being in- 
ventoried, in addition to hundreds of other 
smaller plants whose individual business is 
less than $100,000 a year. 


President Wilson announced, Oct 11, the 
appointment of members of the Advisory 
Commission, to be associated with the Coun- 
cil of National Defense created by Congress 
at the last session. Those appointed were : 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

Dr. Franklin H. Martin, of Chicago, a distinguished 
surgeon who was recommended by the Affiliated 
Medical Societies of the country. 

Howard E. Coffin, of Detroit, long active in the 
American Automobile Association. 

Bernard Baruch, the New York banker. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, of Philadelphia, a prominent 
engineer and president of the Drexel Institute. 

Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

The council’s chief functions are: 

1. The co-ordination of all forms of trans- 
portation and the development of means of 
transportation to meet the military, industrial 
and commercial needs of the nation. 

2. The extension of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion work of the committee on industrial pre- 
paredness of the Naval Consulting Board. 
Complete information as to our present manu- 
facturing and producing facilities adaptable to 
many-sided uses of modern warfare will be 
procured, analyzed and made use of. 

One of the^ objects of the council will be to 
inform American manufacturers as to the part 
which they can and must play in national 
emergency. It is employed to establish at 
once and maintain thru subordinate bodies of 
specially qualified persons an auxiliary organi- 
zation composed of men of the best creative 
and administrative capacity, capable of mobil- 
izing to the utmost the resources of the coun- 
try. 

See also 

United States — Military mobilization 
of industrial resources 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION 

See 

Commission on Industrial Relations, 
New Unofficial 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE 

WORLD 

Judge Peter A. O’Boyle, in naturalization 
court at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 3, announced 
that members of the Industrial Workers of the 
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World cannot obtain citizenship papers in that 
county. He said they were undesirable because 
they countenanced and even instigated trouble 
and use un-American means of voicing their 
displeasure about conditions with which they 
did not agree. 

See also 
I. W. W. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

An epidemic of infantile paralysis (acute 
anterior poliomyelitis), which broke out in 
the Italian quarter in Brooklyn, early in June, 
spread during July to the other boroughs and 
reached such proportions that Federal aid was 
asked to check it. The disease increased with 
the warmer weather. The total number of cases 
since January was 456, with nearly 100 deaths. 
During the last week in June there were 59 
deaths. By the twentieth of July the number 
had risen to 647. Because of the infectiousness of 
the disease, and the fact that there is no known 
cure, extraordinary precautions were taken, 
children under 16 being barred from moving 
picture shows, public libraries, and forbidden 
to leave the state without a health certificate. 

The Rockefeller Institute inaugurated a field 
campaign, sending nurses and experts into 
affected areas and advanced $50,000 to fight 
the epidemic. 

An appropriation of $135,000 was asked of 
Congress, July 10, to maintain an inter-state 
campaign by the Public Health Service. 

By the end of the month the authorities 
claimed to have the epidemic fairly well under 
control. 

Records show that previous epidemics have 
lasted about four months, usually in the sum- 
mer and fall. 

Sporadic cases of the disease were reported 
in 19 other states. 

In an address before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, July 13 (reprinted in Science 
July 21), Simon Flexner, of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, perhaps our 
foremost authority on this disease, gave the 
following summary (here slightly abridged) 
of our latest knowledge regarding the nature, 
manner of conveyance and means of preven- 
tion of infantile paralysis : 

Infantile paralysis is an infectious and com- 
municable disease caused by the inyasion of 
the central nervous organs — the spinal cord 
and brain — of a minute, filterable micro-organ- 
ism which has now been secured in artificial 
culture and as such is distinctly visible under 
the higher powers of the microscope. 

The virus of infantile paralysis, as the micro- 
organism causing it is termed, exists con- 
stantly in the central nervous organs and 
upon the mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat and of the intestines in persons suffer- 
ing from the disease; it occurs, less frequently 
in the other internal organs, and it has not 
been detected in the general circulating blood 
of patients. 

, The difficulties attending the artificial cul- 
tivation of the micro-organism and identifica- 
tion under the microscope are such as to make 
futile the employment of ordinary bacteriolog- 


ical tests for its detection. Nevertheless, the 
virus can be detected by inoculation tests upon 
monkeys, which animals develop a disease cor- 
responding to infantile paralysis in human be- 
ings. In this manner the fact has been deter- 
mined that healthy persons may become 
carriers of the disease. 

The virus has, apparently, an identical dis- 
tribution irrespective of the types or severity 
of cases of infantile paralysis. Whether the 
cases correspond with the so-called abortive 
forms of the disease in which definite paraly- 
sis of the muscles does not occur at all, or is 
so slight and fleeting as often to escape detec- 
tion ; whether they correspond with the menin- 
geal forms in which the symptoms resemble 
those of acute meningitis with which muscu- 
lar paralysis may or may not be associated; 
or whether they consist of the familiar para- 
lytic condition, the virus is present not only 
within the nervous organs, but also upon the 
mucous membranes of the nose, throat and 
intestines. 

The virus of infantile paralysis is known 
to leave the infected human body in the 
secretions of the nose, throat and intestines. 
Whether it ever leaves the infected body in 
other ways is unknown. At one time certain 
experiments seemed to show that biting in- 
sects and particularly the stable fly might 
withdraw the virus from the blood of in- 
fected persons and inoculate it into the blood 
of healthy persons. But this means of escape 
of the virus must be considered doubtful. 

The virus enters the body, as a rule if not 
exclusively, by way of the mucous membrane 
of the nose and throat. Having gained en- 
trance to those easily accessible parts of the 
body, multiplication of the virus occurs there, 
after which it penetrates to the brain and 
spinal cord by way of the lymphatic channels 
which connect the upper nasal membrane with 
the interior of the skull. Whether the virus 
ever enters the body in any other way is un- 
known. 

The physical properties of the virus of in- 
fantile paralysis adapt it well for conveyance 
to the nose and throat. Being contained in 
their secretions, it is readily distributed by 
coughing, sneezing, kissing, and by means of 
fingers and articles contaminated with these 
secretions, as well as with the intestinal dis- 
charges. Moreover, as the virus is thrown 
off from the body mingled with the secretions, 
it withstands for a long time even the highest 
summer temperatures, complete drying, and 
even the action of weak chemicals, such as 
glycerine and carbolic acid, which destroy 
ordinary bacteria. Hence, mere drying of the 
secretions is no protection; on the contrary 
as the dried secretions may be converted into 
dust which is breathed into the nose dnd 
throat, they become^ a potential source of 
infection. The survival of the virus in the 
secretions is favored by weak daylight and 
darkness, and hindered by bright daylight and 
sunshine. It is readily destroyed by exposure 
to sunlight. 

While our present knowledge excludes in- 
sects from being active agents in the dissem- 
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illation of infantile paralysis, they nevertheless 
fall under suspicion as being potential me- 
chanical carriers of the virus of that disease. 

Experimental studies have excluded certain 
domestic animals from being carriers of the 
virus of infantile paralysis. The paralytic 
diseases which they suffer have long been 
known and are quite different from infantile 
paralysis. Their occurrence may be coinci- 
dental; in no instance investigated has one 
been found to be responsible for the other. 

In extending from place to place or point 
to point, the route taken by the disease is that 
of ordinapr travel. In other words, the evi- 
dence derived from this class of studies con- 
firms the evidence obtained from other sources 
in connecting the distributing agency inti- 
mately with human beings and their activities. 

The virus of infantile paralysis is destroyed 
in the interior of the body more quickly and 
completely than, in some instances, in the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat. 
The longest period after inoculation in which 
the virus has been detected in the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat of monkeys 
is six months. It is difficult to detect human 
carriers, yet in an undoubted instance of the 
human disease the virus was detected in the 
mucous membrane of the throat five months 
after its acute onset. Hence, we possess con- 
clusive evidence of the occurrence of occa- 
sional chronic human carriers of the virus of 
infantile paralysis. 

Certain factors regarding the fluctuation in 
epidemics which vary from occasional in- 
stances to a mortality of 20 per cent, of those 
attacked have become apparent A factor of 
high importance is the infective power or 
potency, or technically stated the virulence, 
of the microorganism or virus causing the 
disease. This virus is subject to fluctuations 
of intensity which can best be illustrated by 
an example. The virus as ordinarily present 
in human beings even during severe epidemics 
has low infective power for monkeys. But by 
passing it from monkey to monkey, it tends 
to acquire after a variable number of such 
passages an incredible activity. However, oc- 
casional samples of the human virus refuse 
to be thus intensified. But once rendered 
highly potent, the virus may be passed from 
monkey to monkey through a long but not 
indefinite series. Finally, in some samples of 
the virus at least a reverse change takes place 
-—the virus begins to lose its virulence until 
it returns to the original or even to a dimin- 
ished degree of infective power. In this re- 
spect the behavior of the virus corresponds to 
the onset, rise and then the fall in number 
and severity of cases as observed in the 
course of epidemics of infantile paralysis and 
other epidemic diseases. Hence, either a new 
active specimen of the virus may be intro- 
duced from without which, after a certain 
number of passages from person to person, 
acquires a high potency; or a specimen of 
virus already present and left over from a 
previous epidemic after a resting period and 
similar passages, again becomes active and 
reaches an infective power which equals or 


even exceeds that originally possessed. An- 
other but more indefinite factor relates to the 
degree of susceptibility among children and 
others affected which at one period may be 
greater or less than at another. Not all chil- 
dren and relatively few adults are susceptible 
to infantile paralysis. Young children are more 
susceptible generally speaking than older ones ; 
but no age can be said to be absolutely in- 
susceptible. The closer the family or other 
groups in which a case has occurred are 
studied by physicians, the more numerous it 
now appears are the number of light or abor- 
tive cases among them. This means that the 
term infantile paralysis is a misnomer, since 
the disease arises without causing any paraly- 
sis whatever, or such slight and fleeting para- 
lysis as to be difficult of detection. The light 
or abortive cases, as they are called, indicate 
a greater general susceptibility than has al- 
ways been recognized ; and their discovery 
promises to have far-reaching consequences 
in respect to the means employed to limit the 
spread or eradicate foci of the disease. 

Infantile paralysis arises after a period of 
incubation varying from two days to two 
weeks or possibly even longer. But the usual 
period does not exceed about eight days. 

Probably the period at which the danger of 
communication is greatest is during the very 
early and acute stage of the disease. Judging 
from experiments on animals, the virus tends 
not to persist in the body longer than four or 
five weeks except in those exceptional in- 
stances in which chronic carriage is developed. 
Hence, cases of infantile paralysis which have 
been kept under supervision for a period of 
six weeks from the onset of the symptoms 
may be regarded as practically free of danger. 

In all forms of infantile paralysis insuscep- 
tibility is conferred by one attack. 

The insusceptibility or immunity to subse- 
quent infection rests on the presence of the 
destroying substances, the so-called immunity 
bodies, which arise in the internal organs and 
are yielded to the blood. So long as these 
immunity bodies persist in the body, protec- 
tion is afforded; and their presence has 
been detected twenty years or even longer 
after recovery from infantile paralysis. 
Experiments have shown that the immunity 
bodies appear in the blood in the course of 
even the mildest attack of the disease, which 
fact explains why protection is afforded irre- 
spective of the severity of the case. 

Protection has been afforded monkeys 
against inoculation with effective quantities 
of the virus of infantile paralysis by pre- 
viously subjecting them to inoculation with 
sub-effective quantities or doses of the virus. 
By this means and without any evident ill- 
ness or effect of the protective inoculation, 
complete immunity has been achieved. But 
the method is not perfect since in certain in- 
stances not only was immunity not obtained, 
but unexpected paralysis intervened. In the 
instances in which protection was accom- 
plished, the immunity bodies appeared in the 
blood- 

By transferring the blood of immune mon- 
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keys to normal or untreated ones, they can 
be rendered insusceptible or immune, and the 
immunity will endure for a relatively short 
period during which the passively transferred 
immunity bodies persist. The accomplishment 
of passive immunization is somewhat uncer- 
tain, and its brief duration renders it useless 
for purposes of protective immunization. 

On the other hand, a measure of success 
has been achieved in the experimental serum 
treatment of inoculated monkeys. For this 
purpose blood serum derived either from re- 
covered and protected monkeys or human be- 
ings has been employed. The serum is injected 
into the membranes about the spinal cord, and 
the virus is inoculated into the brain. The 
injection of serum must be repeated several 
times in order to be effective. The results 
are said to be promising. Unfortunately, the 
quantity of the human immune serum is very 
limited, and no other animals than monkeys 
seem capable of yielding an immune serum 
and the monkey is not a practicable animal 
from which to obtain supplies. 

The only drug which has shown any useful 
degree of activity against the microorganism 
is hexamethylenamin which is itself germici- 
dal, and has the merit of entering the mem- 
branes, as well as the substance of the spinal 
cord and brain in which the virus is deposited. 
But experiments on monkeys have shown this 
chemical to be effective only very early in 
the course of the inoculation and only in a 
part of the animals treated. 


Federal inspection of interstate travel origi- 
nating in New York City, which was started 
in July at the height of the poliomyelitis epi- 
demic, was discontinued Oct 3, the United 
States Health authorities being convinced that 
the epidemic was over. 

Dr. E. C. Rosenow, of Rochester, Minn., 
Oct S, described briefly to one of the largest 
gatherings of the New York Academy of 
Medicine in recent years experiments with 
cultures taken from the adenoids and tonsils 
of infantile paralysis sufferers. 

“In several patients suffering from poliomy- 
elitis/* he said, “I observed the adenoids and 
tonsils were greatly swollen and filled with 
matter. The condition of some of these 
seemed to justify the removal from four pa- 
tients 6f adenoids and from eleven of tonsils. 
In these were discovered peculiar streptococci. 

“All of the fifteen persons from whom these 
adenoids and tonsils were removed showed 
immediately strikingly favorable results. 

“Later, with cultures of the streptococci 
found in the removed tonsils and with other 
cultures obtained from the tonsils of poliomy- 
elitis sufferers who had died, laboratory ani- 
mals were inoculated. Monkeys, guinea pigs, 
cats and rabbits developed symptoms similar 
to those found in humans who have the infan- 
tile paralysis infection. 

“I do not maintain necessarily that the re- 
moval of the affected tonsils and adenoids 
was the cause for the improvement of the 
fifteen persons, nor that such removal gen- 


erally is to be advised or seriously considered 
as a treatment. I will not be able to do this 
until I have made sufficient additional experi- 
ments to bear out preliminary results which 
seem to be significant enough to be given 
here at this discussion of polio myelitis/' 

Three pathologists working in the labora- 
tories of the Mayo Foundation and the New 
York Hospital claimed to have had further 
light on the mystery of the origin of infantile 
paralysis and the means by which the infection 
enters the human organism. They believe that 
it is caused by a germ of sufficient size to be 
visible under the microscope and to be ac- 
corded a classification among the different 
families of bacteria. It enters the body thru 
the tonsils and throat. 

The physicians who demonstrated these 
facts regarding the origin of the disease were 
Dr. E. C. Rosenow of Rochester, Minn.; Dr. 
E. B. Towne of Boston, and Dr. G. W. 
Wheeler of New York. Their official commu- 
nication appears in the form of a preliminary 
note contributed to the Oct 21 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
on “The Etiology of Epidemic Poliomyelitis/' 

# The offending germ is described as a “pecu- 
liar polymorphous streptococcus'* which has 
been taken, sometimes in large numbers, from 
the throat, from material squeezed out of the 
tonsils, and from abscesses in tonsils in a large 
series of cases of persons suffering from 
epidemic poliomyelitis. Cultures of this germ 
injected into animals have caused infantile 
paralysis in these animals. 

A coccus is a bacterium of round, sphe- 
roidal or ovoid form, and a streptococcus is 
a variety of this genus in which the indivi- 
duals. are arranged in curved lines resembling 
a string of beads. A polymorphous germ is 
one which appears in various forms; that is, 
it varies in respect to length, width, and out- 
line. 

The investigators expressed the opinion that 
the ultramicroscopic germ discovered by Dr. 
Simon Flexner and Dr. Hideyo Noguchi in 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, and which had been generally accepted 
as the cause of poliomyelitis, might be simply 
a modification of the germ which they them- 
selves had isolated. 

“Rosenow has shown/' says the note, **by 
the use of special methods that the specific 
localizing power of bacteria is an important 
factor in the etiology of various diseases, in- 
cluding diseases of the nervous system. We 
felt, therefore, that a reinvestigation of the 
bacteriology of poliomyelitis by the newer 
methods was desirable. 

“Accordingly we have made a bacteriologic 
study of throats, tonsils, blood, spinal fluid, 
the central nervous system and other tissues 
in cases of acute poliomyelitis in the present 
epidemic, both in Rochester, Minn., and in 
New York City, with particular reference to 
the infecting power of the bacteria isolated. 
The methods employed were similar to those 
used by Rosenow and the methods used by 
Flexner arid Noguchi in their studies of polio- 
myelitis/’ 
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The writers then describe how they iso- 
lated the bacteria and cultivated them, and 
give details as to their appearance and be- 
havior under the microscope. 

“Paralysis with lesions (pathological condi- 
tions) in the central nervous system,” they 
continue, “has been produced in guinea pigs, 
rabbits, dogs, cats and monkeys by intravenous 
or intracerebral injection with this peculiar 
streptococcus from practically all of fifty-two 
cases of acute poliomyelitis. 

“It has been produced by injecting the 
emulsions of pus expressed from the tonsils, 
emulsions of extirpated tonsils, and emulsions 
of the brain. It has followed injection of the 
primary mixed culture containing chiefly this 
peculiar streptococcus, and by the injection of 
the pure cultures from throats, from the 
material expressed from tonsils, and from the 
abscesses in tonsils, and from abscesses in 
tonsils removed from living patients and 
necropsy cases. It has been produced con- 
sistently, also, with the pure cultures obtained 
from the brain and cord. 

“Young animals were more susceptible, but 
the older ones were not always immune. 
While those which received large doses of 
culture often showed paralysis within thirty- 
six hours, the incubation period was usually 
from three to five days. 

“The early paralyses were usually accom- 
panied by evidences of pain in the affected 
extremity, and the animals so affected were 
apt to die within twenty-four hours of the 
onset, as the process extended rapidly and 
caused respiratory failure. 

“The onset of later paralysis, especially in 
rabbits, was sometimes preceded by a fine 
tremor or even definite twitching of the mus- 
cles, which later became placid. These ani- 
mals appeared generally well and took food 
normally. In most cases the paralysis spread 
and death occurred within two or three days. 
A number of animals, however, showed slow 
but definite improvement and did not die.” 

The investigators give the details of several 
individual cases. In the summary of their 
experiments they say : 

“The exact relation of our results to the 
facts already established as to the etiology 
of poliomyelitis cannot yet be definitely 
stated.” 


Having established the infectious character 
of poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis, the 

S .thological department of Johns Hopkins 
ospital turned its attention to ascertaining 
how the germ is transmitted. It had been 
definitely ascertained that the seat of infec- 
tion is in the large intestine, and that the 
germ is taken into the system by the mouth, 
this discovery being credited to Dr. H. T. 
Burrows. 

Transmission of the disease was to be at- 
tempted thru monkeys. A certain species of 
monkeys from India had been found best 
adapted to the research experiments, and the 
two of this species were purchased in New 
York. 

Rabbits had been used in the past two 


months in studying poliomyelitis, and the in- 
oculations had been found to develop paralysis 
symptoms almost identical with those in the 
human being. 

It was announced, Oct 15, that a rabbit used 
in the pathological department to determine 
the method of transmission of the germ had 
developed the disease, and Dr. Montrose T. 
Burrows, of the hospital, and Dr. J. F. Hem- 
pel, of the Health Department, were certain 
that a long stride had been taken toward solv- 
ing the problem. 

Dr. Hempel has a theory that candy, ice 
cream, fruit, and other uncooked foods that 
children eat, are primarily responsible for 
bringing the germ into the system. That the- 
ory was to be fully tested when the physicians 
had completed their transmission experiments. 


A committee of the American Public Health 
Association, had reached the conclusion, it 
was announced, Nov 3, that the specific cause 
of poliomyelitis, is a micro-organism, a so- 
called virus, present not only in the nervous 
tissues and certain other organs but also in 
the nose, mouth and bowel discharges. 

The committee recommended this procedure 
in attempting to control the disease: require- 
ment that all recognized and suspected cases 
be promptly reported,* isolation of patients in 
screened premises for six weeks; disinfection 
of body discharges; restriction of movements 
of intimate associates; observation of contact 
for two weeks. The report concluded : 

“There is no specific treatment of estab- 
lished value in poliomyelitis. During the per- 
sistence of the acute symptoms the important 
principles of treatment are rest in bed, sympto- 
matic relief and passive support for the pre- 
vention of deformities. Active measures are 
not only useless hut are apt to cause serious 
and often permanent injury.” 

This committee was composed of Dr. Haven 
Emerson, Dr. A. J. Chesley, director of the 
Division of Communicable Diseases of the 
State Board of Health of Minnesota, and 
Passed Assistant Surgeon W. H. Frost of the 
United States Public Health Service. 


Professor C. T. Brues, of the Bussey Insti- 
tution, Harvard University, started, in 1916, 
an investigation of the possible role of insects 
in the transmission of infantile paralysis dur- 
ing the epidemic of this disease in New York 
City. These studies are being carried on un- 
der the auspices of the New York city board 
of health. 


At Harvard University an “Infantile Paral- 
ysis Commission” for the treatment and study 
of infantile paralysis was appointed consisting 
of Robert Williamson Lovett, A.B., M.D., 
chairman, professor of orthopedic surgery; 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, AM., M.D., professor 
of preventive medicine and hygiene; Francis 
Weld Peabody, A.B., M.D., assistant professor 
of medicine, and Roger Pierce, A.B., secretary. 

See also 

Henry Street Settlement 
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Practical Deductions and Applications 

i* The chief mode of demonstrated convey- 
ance of the virus is through the agency of 
human beings. Whether still other modes of 
dissemination exist is unknown. According to 
our present knowledge, the virus leaves the 
body in the secretions of the nose and throat 
and in the discharges from the intestines. The 
conveyors of the virus include persons ill of 
infantile paralysis in any of its several forms 
and irrespective of whether they are paralyzed 
or not, and such healthy persons who may 
have become contaminated by attendance on 
or association with the ill. How numerous the 
latter class may be is unknown. But all at- 
tendants on or associates of the sick are sus- 
pect. These healthy carriers rarely themselves 
fall ill of the disease; they may, however, be 
the source of infection in others. On the other 
hand, the fact that the infantile paralysis is 
very rarely communicated in general hospitals 
to other persons, whether doctors, nurses or 
patients, indicates that its spread is subject 
to ready control under restricted and super- 
vised sanitary conditions. 

2. The chief means by which the secretions 
of the nose and throat are disseminated are 
through the act of kissing, coughing or sneez- 
ing. Hence, during the prevalence of an epi- 
demic of infantile paralysis, care should be 
exercised to restrict the distribution as far as 
possible through these common means. Habits 
of self-denial, care and cleanliness and con- 
sideration for the public welfare can be made 
to go very far in limiting the dangers from 
these sources. 

Moreover, since the disease attacks by pref- 
erence young children and infants, in whom 
the secretions from the nose and mouth are 
wiped away by mother or nurse, the fingers 
of these persons readily become contaminated. 
Through attentions on other children or the 
preparation of food which may be contam- 
inated, the virus may thus be conveyed from 
the sick to the healthy. The conditions which 
obtain in a household in which a mother waits 
on the sick child and attends the other chil- 
dren are directly contrasted with those existing 
in a well-ordered hospital: the one is a men- 
ace, the other a protection to the community. 
Moreover, in homes the practise of carrying 
small children about and comforting them is 
the rule, through which not only the hands, 
but other parts of the body and the clothing 
of parents may become contaminated. 

3. Flies also often collect about the nose and 
mouth of patients ill of infantile paralysis 
and feed on the secretions, and they even gain 
access to the discharges from the intestines in 
homes unprotected by screens. This fact re- 
lates to the domestic fly, which, becoming 
grossly contaminated with the virus, may de- 
posit it on the nose and mouth of healthy 
persons, or upon food or eating utensils. To 
what extent the biting stable fly is to be in- 
criminated as a carrier of infection is doubt- 
ful; but we already know enough to wish to 
exclude from the sick, and hence from menac- 
ing the well, all objectionable household in- 
sects. 


Food exposed for sale may become contam- 
inated by flies or from fingers which have 
been in contact with secretions containing the 
virus; hence, food should not be exposed in 
shops and no person in attendance upon a 
case of infantile paralysis should be permitted 
to handle food for sale to the general public. 

4. Protection to the public can be best se- 
cured through the discovery and isolation 
of those ill of the disease, and the sanitary 
control of those persons who have associated 
with the sick and whose business calls them 
away from home. Both these conditions can 
be secured without too great interference with 
the comforts and the rights of individuals. 

In the first place, where homes are not 
suited to the care of the ill so that other 
children in the same or adjacent families 
are exposed, the parent should consent to re- 
moval to hospital in the interest of the sick 
child itself, as well as in the interest of 
other children. But this removal or care must 
include not only the frankly paralyzed cases, 
but also the other forms of the disease. In 
the event of doubtful diagnosis, the aid of 
the laboratory is to be sought since even in 
the mildest cases changes will be detected in 
the cerebro-spinal fluid removed by lumbar 
puncture. If the effort is to be made to con- 
trol the disease by isolation and segregation 
of the ill, then these means must be made as 
inclusive as possible. It is obvious that in 
certain homes isolation can be carried out as 
effectively as in hospitals. 

But what has been said of the small inci- 
dence of cases of the disease among the hos- 
pital personnel and those with whom they 
come into contact, indicates the extent to 
which personal care of the body by adults 
and responsible people can diminish the 
menace which those accidentally or unavoida- 
bly in contact with the ill are to the com* 
munity. Care exercised not to scatter the 
secretions of the nose and throat by spitting, 
coughing and sneezing, the free use of clean 
handkerchiefs, cleanliness in habits affecting 
especially the hands and face, changes of 
clothes, etc., should all serve to diminish this 
danger. 

In the end, the early detection and isola- 
tion of the cases of infantile paralysis in all 
of its forms, with the attendant control of 
the households from which they come, will 
have to be relied upon as the chief measure 
of staying the progress of the epidemic. 

5. The degree of susceptibility of children and 
other members of the community to infantile 
paralysis is relatively small and is definitely 
lower than to such communicable diseases as 
measles, scarlet fever, and diptheria. This 
fact in itself constitutes a measure of control ; 
and while it does not justify the abatement of 
any practicable means which may be employed 
to limit and suppress the epidemic, it, should 
tend to prevent a state of over-anxiety and 
panic from taking hold of the community.^ 

6. A percentage of persons, children particu- 
larly, die during the acute stage of the disease. 
This percentage varies from five in certain 
severe epidemics to twenty in others. The 
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average death rate of many epidemics has 
been below io per cent. A reported high 
death rate may not be actual, but only ap- 
parent, since in every instance the death will 
be recorded, while many cases which recover 
may not be reported at all to the authorities. 
In the present instance it is too early in the 
course of the epidemic to calculate the death 
rate, which may prove to be considerably 
lower than it now seems to be. 

7. Of those who survive, a part make com- 
plete recoveries, in which no crippling what- 
ever remains. This number is greater than 
is usually supposed, because it includes not 
only the relatively large number of slight or 
abortive cases, but also a considerable num- 
ber of cases in which more or less of paralysis 
was present at one time. The disappearance 
of the paralysis may be rapid or gradual — 
may be complete in a few days or many re- 
quire several weeks or months. 

The remainder, and unfortunately not a 
small number, suffer some degree of per- 
manent crippling. But even in this class, the 
extent to which recovery from the paralysis 
may occur is very great. In many instances 
the residue of paralysis may be so small as 
not seriously to hamper the life activities of 
the individual; in others in whom it is greater 
it may be relieved or minimized by suitable 
orthopedic treatment. But what it is impera- 
tive to keep in mind is that the recovery of 
paralyzed parts and the restoration of lost 
muscular power and function is a process 
which extends over a long period of time — 
that is, over months and even years. So that 
even a severely paralyzed child who has made 
little recovery of function by the time the 
acute stage of the disease is over, may go 
on gaining for weeks, months, and even years 
untd in the end he has regained a large part 
of his losses. Fortunately, only a very small 
number of the attacked are left severely and 
helplessly crippled. Lamentable as it is that 
even one should be so affected, it is neverthe- 
less a reassurance to know that so many re- 
cover altogether and so much of what appears 
to be permanent paralysis disappears in time. 

There exists at present 110 safe method of 
preventive inoculation or vaccination, and no 
practicable method of specific treatment The 
prevention of the disease must be accom- 
plished through general sanitary means; re- 
covery from the disease is a spontaneous 
process which can be greatly assisted by proper 
medical and surgical care. Infantile paralysis 
is an infectious disease, due to a definite and 
specific microorganism or virus; recovery is 
accomplished by a process of immunization 
which takes place during the acute period of 
the disease. The tendency of the disease is 
toward recovery and it is chiefly or only be- 
cause the paralysis in some instances involves 
those portions of the brain and spinal cord 
which control respiration or breathing and the 
heart's action, that death results. 


The epidemic of infantile paralysis, abated 
somewhat toward the end of August, never- 
theless, as a measure of precaution, the date 


of the opening of the public schools in New 
York City and of certain of the colleges 
thruout the country, was postponed to avoid 
infection. 

At the conference on infantile paralysis held 
during the first week in Aug in New York, 
Dr. Simon Flexner, director of the labora- 
tories of the Rockefeller Institute, _ was elected 
to preside, and committees were chosen to 
study laboratory and prevention methods: It 
was made up of Dr. Ludwig Hektoen pro- 
fessor of bacteriology in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons; Dr. Richard M. Pearce, 
Jr., professor of research medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. W. Job- 
ling of Vanderbilt University, Dr. G. W. Mc- 
Coy of the Government Hygienic Laboratories 
in Washington, and Dr. Theobald Smith of the 
Rockefeller Institute. The members of the 
second committee, which was to study methods 
of prevention, were Dr. Victor C. Vaughan of 
the University of Michigan, Dr. M. J. Rosenau 
of Harvard, Dr. William H. Park of the New 
York Health Department Laboratories, Dr. 
Francis W. Peabody of the Peter Brent Brig- 
ham Hospital in Boston, Dr. John Howland 
of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Augustus 
Wadsworth of the State Health Department, 
and Dr. Charles C. Bass of Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 

The committee made a report approving 
the measures taken by the city, and declared 
that in seeking to abate the epidemic, stress 
must be laid on the early recognition and noti- 
fication of the disease, and the immediate iso- 
lation of patients and cases of suspicious ill- 
ness together with particular attention to per- 
sonal hygiene and cleanliness of persons and 
surroundings. The committee recommended 
the inauguration of a house to house inspec- 
tion of as large a part of the city as is prac- 
ticable, twice a week, for the purpose of edu- 
cation and of securing the early recognition, 
notification and isolation of the disease — and 
declared that satisfactory isolation is secured 
only in hospitals. 

The committee recommended the study of: 

1. ^ Methods of culture of the virus of polio- 
myelitis, with especial refereiKje to corroboration of 
previous work, to simplification of methods, and to 
the distribution of the virus in the body of patients. 

2 . The immunologic reactions of patients, sup- 
posed carriers of the virus, and others. 

3. The virulence for animals, of the crude virus, 
in order to determine if possible whether there are 
any differences in the virus causing outbreaks in 
different parts of the country as well as to discover, 
perchance, more susceptible animals for experimental 
purposes than are now available. 

4. The microscopic study of the secretions of the 
nose and throat and of the intestinal contents of 
patients suffering from poliomyelitis, persons who 
have come in close contact with such patients, and 
others. 

5. The transmission of the disease by insects and 
domestic animals and other possible modes of trans- 
mission. 

6 . The study of practical methods of disinfection. 


Measures to prevent further spread of in- 
fantile paralysis were discussed in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug 17, in a conference called by 
the Public Health Service under the authority 
of Congress for such councils in an epidemic 
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of national danger. Delegates from nearly all 
States were present with detailed reports of 
the spread of the plague over the country. 

The exact figures from 38 States showed 
11,117 cases, not confined to cities by any 
means. Many were reported on farms. A 
uniform, possibly a Federal, health certificate 
to facilitate travel of children was suggested. 
Most of the speakers thought there was little 
necessity of a quarantine by other States 
against travelers from the East. Practically 
all State officers reported rigid local quaran- 
tine regulations to check the spread of the 
disease in their own States. The following 
number of cases in 1916 or since the outbreak 
of the present epidemic, were reported: 

Alabama, 64; Arkansas, 3; California, 4; Colorado, 
4; Connecticut, 323; Delaware, 2; District of Col- 
umbia, 16; Florida, 6; Illinois, 206; Indiana, 37; Iowa, 
25; Kentucky, 18; Louisiana, 51 : Maine, 14; Mary- 
land, 66; Massachusetts, 105; Michigan, 97; Minne- 
sota, 318; Missouri, 11; Montana, 15; Nebraska, 10; 
New Hampshire, 7; New Jersey, 1714; New York, 
7753 (6753 in New York city and 1000 estimated 
elsewhere); North Carolina. 20; Ohio, 166; Oregon, 
; Pennsylvania, 336; Rhode Island, 53; South 
arolina, 55; South Dakota, 22; Tennessee, 36; Texas, 
30; Vermont, 15; Virginia, 29; Washington, 5; West 
Virginia, 8; Wisconsin, 70. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, health commissioner 
of New York, said three striking facts had 
developed. Of 30,000 children in institutions 
under State supervision using the same milk, 
water and food as other New York children, 
not one had been afflicted with the disease. 
Near the city’s garbage dumping place, where 
the maximum contagion from flies and germs 
might be expected, not one case had developed. 
The death rate in the more congested Brook- 
lyn districts, he stated, was lower than in more 
sparsely settled and wealthier communities. 
He could give no explanation of the fact that 
about eight times as many dead animals had 
been found in Brooklyn streets during the last 
six weeks than during the same period of 1915. 
The death of the animals was not found 
attributable to paralysis and no specific infec- 
tion was found in them. 


The cooler weather brought a decrease in 
the deaths from infantile paralysis in New 
York City. The schools were opened Sept 25 
and on the following day the Health Commis- 
sioner declared the disease was Ho longer 
epidemic. 

Officers of the United States Public Health 
Service, in Sept, made a survey of the Bor- 
ough of Richmond, New York City, to deter- 
mine how the different nationalities had been 
affected by the disease. The Scotch and Irish 
showed the fewest number of cases. The 
French were not mentioned in the list, altho 
there are a good many French people on Staten 
Island. 

Cases. Population. 

Americans (2 negroes) 138 29,456 

Italians 41 7,662 

Germans 23 1 3,959 

Russians 23 3, 378 

Irish 15 13,700 

Scandinavians 15 3,427 

English 13 4,385 

Austrians t2 1,656 

Scotch i 1,285 


— Adrenalin treatment 

The use of adrenalin in the treatment of in- 
fantile paralysis is highly recommended by Dr. 
P. M. Lewis, house surgeon of the New York 
Throat, Nose and Lung Hospital. His report 
on 77 cases treated at the hospital, by intra- 
spinal injections of adrenalin chloride (Med- 
ical Record , Sept 23) shows that both the 
mortality and morbidity were much lower than 
in cases where adrenalin was not used. 

Exclusive of deaths occurring after the first 
12 or 15 days of the disease (usually due to 
complications) • and those occurring within a 
short time after admission to the hospital 
(when the patient had received few or no injec- 
tions) ; out of 18 deaths only five children (6.49 
per cent.) died from poliomyelitis after adrena- 
lin treatment. This compares with a mor- 
tality in New York City of 23.9 per cent., 
and mortalities in previous epidemics im for- 
eign countries varying from 10.8 per cent, to 
22.5 per cent. 

With regard to the morbidity of the disease 
it was found that in the 59 surviving cases, 
6 to 10 weeks from the onset of the disease, 
21 had made complete recoveries, 21 had 
greatly improved and complete recovery was 
indicated, and 17 were probably permanently 
paralyzed. This compares favorably with the 
1907 epidemic in New York, when in 5.3 per 
cent, a complete, and in 1.8 per cent, an almost 
complete recovery occurred. 

Adrenalin, the preparation used in the new 
treatment, is the astringent principle of the 
suparenal-gland, and has been in use for some 
time as a hemostatic and heart and vasomotor 
stimulant. It is the most powerful astringent 
known. The 1-1000 solution of adrenalin used 
in^ the poliomyelitis treatment, normally con- 
tains 0.5 per cent of chlo retone which is 
eliminated by standing the adrenalin in boiling 
water for two minutes. The solution is then 
allowed to cool and is injected undiluted be- 
tween the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebrae. 
The injections were given every six hours 
until the temperature had remained at normal 
for 48 hours. Urotropin was also given in the 
acute stages of the disease. 


In a symposium on infantile paralyses, Oct 
21, at the Academy of Medicine, Dr. Henry 
Ling Taylor stated that the death rate among 
children treated with adrenalin., at the Nose, 
Throat and Lung Hospital dn East 57th 
Street, was 23 per cent. The patients got the 
injections once in every six hours. At the 
branch of the New York Hospital on* East 
59th Street, where no adrenalin and no bipod 
serum was used, there were 121 cases and 
15 deaths — a mortality of 12 per cent., Dr. 
Taylor said. At the Queensboro Hospital, 
near Jamaica, he added, where 21 of 343 Oases 
were injected with adrenalin and two with 
blood serum, there were 41 deaths — a mortal- 
ity of 12 per cent. Of the 21 who got adrena- 
lin, in hourly doses, ten died, a mortality bf 
nearly 50 per cent Of the two who got blood 
serum, both died. At the Swinburne Island 
Hospital, where no adrenalin and no blood 
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serum was used, there were 135 cases and 20 
deaths — a mortality of 15 per cent. 

From this and other data, Prof. Taylor 
concluded that no cure or specific for infantile 
paralysis had been discovered. 

INFLUENZA 

The most serious epidemic of influenza ever 
known to exist in this country was disclosed 
in reports before Surgeon General Blue of 
the Public Health Service Jan 4. The reports, 
which were from public health service officers, 
showed that the disease was spreading at an 
alarming rate and was causing many deaths. 
Of the larger cities, influenza was widely pre- 
valent in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, San Francisco, Seattle, Cleveland and 
Detroit — the two latter cities having probably 
100,000 cases each. 

INNES, George 

Twenty-one paintings of the late George In- 
ness, including some of the masterpieces of 
the artist, had been sold, it became known Nov 
20, to Henry Reinhardt & Son of 565 Fifth 
Avenue, for a sum said to be $200,000. These 
were the paintings retained by the Inness fam- 
ily after the death of Mr. Inness when the 
Inness collection was dispersed at the Amer- 
ican Galleries in 1895* The collection was to 
be placed on public exhibition in the Rein- 
hardt Galleries about the middle of December, 
and later would be exhibited, it was said, in 
Chicago. This was the largest number of 
Inness pictures which had ever been disposed 
of at private sale. 

INSECTS 

See 

Cotton — Injurious insects and diseases 

INSURANCE 

See 

Automobile insurance 

Fire insurance 

Health insurance 

Life insurance 

Strikes — Prudential Insurance Co. 

STRIKE 

War-risk insurance 
— Casualty 

The record of casualty company organization 
during the past fifteen years was remarkable 
for the number of retirements, by merger, 
reinsurance, liquidation or receivership. Since 
1900 there were no less than fifty-six com- 
panies then in existence or since organized 
which lost their identity by reinsurance or re- 
tirement by one way or another, or consolidat- 
ed with some other company. The Monthly 
Bulletin of the Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
issued in Jan, contained a list of casualty com- 
pany retirements or mergers, since 1900, which 
showed that during 1915 no less than nine 
companies retired by reinsurance, receivership 
or liquidation, and that five companies were 
merged with others. 

— Life 

The Alabama Circuit Court of Appeals, Jan 
13, held that beneficiaries of a man hanged 
for murder cannot collect his insurance policy. 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT 60 . 

See 

Thompson committee investigation 

INTERNAL REVENUE 

Notwithstanding the fact that prohibition 
laws became effective in seven States July 1, 
1915, approximately 7,500,000 gallons more 
whisky were used in the United States up to 
May of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1916, 
than ever before. Returns to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, reported May 13, approxi- 
mated the total increase for the year at 10,000,- 
000 gallons. During the same period the use 
of beer fell more than 1,500,000 barrels, or 
45,000,000 gallons, from 1915 figures. The total 
use of beer for the year ending June 30, it 
was estimated, would be about 60,000,000 gal- 
lons less than it was in 1915. An extraor- 
dinary increase in the amount of cigars, cigar- 
ettes, and tobacco was reported for 1915. The 
tax collected during the nine months ^ ended 
Mar 31 showed an increase of approximately 
$5,000,000 on tobacco over 1915. 

See 

United States — Treasury Department — 
Revenue 

INTERNATIONAL GEODETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION 

William Bowie, who since 1909 has been 
chief of the Division of Geodesy of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey and who 
in 1912 was a delegate to the convention of 
the International Geodetic Association, has 
been appointed as the member from the United 
States of the Permanent Commission of the 
International Geodetic Association. Previous 
to the present war twenty-three nations were 
represented in this association which was 
organized more than fifty years ago for the 
purpose of securing the co-operation of the 
European nations in undertaking certain geo- 
detic problems which were international in 
scope. In 1886, the association invited nations 
outside of Europe to join; in 1889 the United 
States became a contributing member. One of 
the most important of the recent undertakings 
of the association is the maintenance of four 
observatories for the study of the variation 
of latitude. 

INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION 

The American committee of business men 
who would visit Brazil to advance the trade 
relations as a result of resolutions adopted 
at the Pan-American conference wa,s an- 
nounced July 21 by the International High 
Commission. The members were : 

Charles L. Chandler of the Southern Railway, Chat- 
tanooga; William G. Downs, United States Commercial 
Attach6 at Rio de Janeiro; Louis R. Gray and Fred- 
erico Lage, both of New York; Dr. Richard P. Stone, 
vice-president of the American International Cor- 
poration, New York; Thomas W. Streeter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Latin-American Corporation, and A, C. 
Weigle, of Chattanoogo. 

The committee sailed from New York July 
29 and was to be in Brazil from Aug 15 to 
Sept 12. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A Declaration of the Rights of Nations, 
applying to the countries of the world the 
principles of human rights set forth ‘in the 
American Declaration of Independence, was 
prepared by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, which is composed of 105 mem- 
bers — five from each of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics. . The institute drafted the 
declaration during the recent sessions of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The declaration, as made public, Jan 23, 
set forth the following five international prin- 
ciples : 

1. Every nation has the right to exist, to protect 
and to conserve its existence; but this right neither 
implies the right nor justifies the act of the State 
to protect itself or to conserve its existence by the 
commission of unlawful acts against innocent and un- 
offending States. 

a. Every nation has the right to independence in 
the sense that it has a right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness and is free to develop itself without interfer- 
ence or control from other States provided that in 
so doing it does not interfere with or violate the 
just rights of other States. 

3. Every nation is in law and before law the equal 
of every other State composing the society of na- 
tions, and all States have the right to claim, accord- 
ing to the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States, “to assume among the Powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

4. Every nation has the right to territory within 
defined boundaries and to exercise exclusive juris- 
diction over this territory and all persons whether 
native or foreign found therein. 

5. Every nation entitled to a right by the law 
of nations is entitled to have that right respected 
and protected by all other nations, for right and duty 
are correlative and the right of one is the duty of 
all to observe. 

See also 

Ships and shipping — International law 

GOVERNING 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE CO. 

The receiver of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company filed his second report, Apr 
1 7, showing that the combined earnings of the 
receivership properties and the subsidiary 
companies for 1915 were $27,261,840, and for 
January, 1916, $2,510,638. 

From these earnings had to be deducted 
bond interest, depreciation, British war and 
income taxes, and such items as extraordinary 
repairs. So that figures on the final earnings 
of the year 1915 were not yet available. 


Preparatory to the final completion of the 
reorganization of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., Philip A. S. Franklin was dis- 
charged from the receivership, Oct 7, and was 
unanimously elected president Oct 19, succeed- 
ing Harold A. Sanderson, of London. Mr. 
Sanderson was advanced to the position of 
chairman of the board, and Edward Charles 
Grenfell, of Morgan, Grenfell & Co. of Lon- 
don, was elected vice-president. 


The plan) of reorganization of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. was approved 
Sept 29. The company’s charter was amended 
and directors elected as follows : 


Harry Bronner, of Hallgarten & Co.; George W. 
Davison, of the Central Trust Company; Philip A. S. 
Franklin, Albert Rathbone, Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company; Frederick W. 
Scott, of Richmond, Va.; Otto T. Bannard, chairman 
of the New York Trust Company; Donald G. Geddes, 
John W. Platten, president of the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company; Chas. A. Stone, president of 
the American International Corporation; Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank; 
Edward Charles Grenfell, J. P. Morgan, Rt. Hon. 
Lord Pirrie, Harold A. Sanderson and Charles Steele. 

Later in the day the new directors met and 
passed resolutions relative to the lifting of the 
receivership. 

Under the reorganization agreement, the 
company may issue short-term notes up to the 
amount of $10,000,000, for the purpose of pay- 
ing off the defaulted bonds, but after the meet- 
ing of directors it was said that the company 
would probably arrange a loan of about $5,- 
000,000 with the banks, and not resort to the 
expedient of a note issue, the latter plan be- 
ing considerably more costly. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CON- 
FERENCE 

See 

Socialist peace conference 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF PRIVATE PROP- 
ERTY 

A society reported, July 17, as formed with 
headquarters in Zurich, Switzerland, to look 
after the interests of persons who own prop- 
erty in enemy countries which is liable to 
confiscation or enforced administration by the 
governments or warring nations. The society 
pledges itself to try to persuade the respective 
governments to release the requisitioned prop- 
erty of enemy subjects, and also to take care 
of the interests of their colleagues, whenever 
possible. The members of the society include 
many persons of wealth and a number of 
leading jurists in neutral countries interested 
in the problem that has arisen, whereby pri- 
vate property has been forced to protect itself 
against the state instead of being protected by 
it. The society does not limit its activities 
to protests, but, in case of necessity, uses the 
most radical measures. 

INTERNATIONAL WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD 

See 

Strikes — Silk workers’ strike, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

INTERNMENT OF ENEMY ALIENS 

See 

Great Britain — Internment of enemy * 
aliens 

INTERNMENTS 

See 

“Cormorant” internment 
“Eitel Friedrich" — Internment 
European war — France — Internment of 

ENEMY ALIENS 

“Kronprinz Wilhelm” — Internment 
“Prinz Eitel Friedrich,” Internment 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION 

Senator Newlands, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, introduced in the 
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Senate, Mar 12, a bill to increase the mem- 
bership of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The bill would also radically revise the 
method of procedure for the commission by 
permitting it to divide to consider business 
coming before it. The measure, however, is 
in conformity with the recommendation made 
by the Commission in its annual report to 
Congress. 

INTERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION 

See 

Federal Trade Commission 

INVENTIONS BOARD 

See 

- France — War inventions committee 

“INVINCIBLE” (battle cruiser) 

The British battle cruiser Invincible was laid 
down in 1907. She displaced 17*250 tons, was 56 2 
feet long over all, 28 feet beam and 26 feet deep. 
Her normal complement was 731. She was armed 
with eight 12-inch guns, sixteen 4-inch guns and three 
torpedo tubes. The Invincible took part in the naval 
engagement off the Falkland Islands m December, 
2914, m which the German Pacific squadron, which 
had made its way into the Atlantic after, defeating 
a British squadron off the Chilian coast, was de- 
stroyed. 

IOWA 

W. L. Harding (R.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. 

See also 

Prohibition— Iowa 
Tipping legislation — Iowa 
Woman suffrage — Iowa 

“IPHIGENIA IN TAURUS” (opera) 

Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Tauride” had its 
American premier in New York, Nov 25. The 
book, by Guillard, is based on the Tauridian 
experiences of the daughter of Agamemnon. 
She is shown at the altar in Diana’s temple, 
invoking the goddess to bless the deed by 
which her brother Orestes is made captive, 
tho she is unaware at the time of his identity, 
and surrounded by her maidens, who chant 
hymns of praise to their deity. Orestes and 
his friend Pylades, heavy in chains, are 
dragged by their warrior captors to the tem- 
ple. Iphigenia listens to their dolorous con- 
fidences, learns, to her dismay, that the pris- 
oners are her brother and countryman, and 
immediately lays plans for their release and 
ultimate escape from Tauris. 

IRELAND 

March 

The operation of Ireland’s Home Rule Act, 
passed shortly before the outbreak of the 
war, and already twice postponed, was post- 
poned, Mar 1, by an order-in-council for six 
months, unless the war should be ended before 
that time. 


The situation in Ireland was said by the 
London Morning Post, Mar 16, to be serious 
on account of the activity of the Sinn Fein 
society. It asserted a vigorous campaign 
agajmst recruiting was being carried out with- 
out serious hindrance in the west and south 
and that several persons had been indicted and 
tried but had been acquitted. 

A. Monahan of Galway, organizer of Sinn 
Fein volunteers, had been served by the mili- 


tary authorities with an expulsion' order, ac- 
cording to despatches from Dublin, Mar 27. 
He was commanded to leave Ireland within 
six days. E. Blythe and William Rellowes 
were served with similar notices. 

April 

Almost coincidental with the sinking of a 
German steamer bearing arms and ammunition 
to the rebels, and the capture of Sir Roger 
Casement, when he landed in Ireland from a 
German submarine on Apr 22, a serious revolt 
led by the Sinn Feiners, the ultra-radical Irish 
organization, broke out in Dublin on Easter 
Monday, Apr 24. The trouble started in the 
center of the city at noon when a body of 
insurgents seized Stephen’s Green, a large 
park near the Royal University; the post- 
office, where the telegraph and telephone wires 
were cut; and houses in various parts of the 
town. An Irish republic was proclaimed by 
the rebels and the following members of a 
provisional government were appointed to ad- 
minister its affairs : Patrick H. Pearse, presi- 
dent; James Connolly, commander-general of 
the republican army ; Thomas J. Clarke, 
Thomas MacDonagh, Edmund Ceaunt, Joseph 
Plunkett, and Spane MacDiarmad. 

The proclamation issued by the insurgents 
read as follows: — 

“The Provisional Government of the Irish 
Republic to the People of Ireland: — 

“Irish men and Irish women, in the name of God 
and of the dead generations from which you received 
the old traditions of nationhood, Ireland, through us, 
summons her children to her flag and strikes for her 
freedom, hnving organi/.ed and trained her manhood 
through her secret revolutionary organization, the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, and through her open 
military organization, the Irish Volunteers and the 
Irish Citizen Army. 

“Having patiently perfected their discipline and 
resolutely waited for the right moment to reveal itself, 
she now seizes that moment, and, supported by her 
exiled children in America and by her gallant allies 
in Europe, by relying on her own strength, she strikes 
in full confidence of victory. 

“We declare the right of the people of Ireland to 
the ownership of Ireland, and to unfettered control 
of Irish destinies, to be sovereign and indefeasible. 
Long usurpation of that right by a foreign people 
and government has not extinguished that right, nor 
can it ever be extinguished except by the destruction 
of the Irish people. • 

“In every generation the Irish people have asserted 
their right to national freedom and sovereignty. Six 
times during the past three hundred years they have 
asserted it in arms. Standing on that fundamental 
right and again asserting it in arms in the face of the 
world, _ we hereby proclaim the Irish Republic as a 
sovereign independent State, and we pledge our lives 
and^ the lives of our comrades in arms to the cause 
of its freedom, its welfare and its exaltation among 
nations. 

“The Irish republic is entitled to, and hereby 
claims, the allegiance of every Irishman and Irish- 
woman. The republic guarantees religious and civic 
liberty, equal rights and equal opportunities to all its 
citizens, and declares its resolve to pursue the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the whole nation and of all 
its parts, cherishing all the children of the nation 
equally and oblivious of the differences carefully 
fostered by an alien government, which have divided 
the minority from the majority in the past. 

“Until our arms have brought the opportune mo- 
ment for the establishment ox a permanent national 
overnment, representative of the whole people of 
reland and elected by the suffrage of all her men 
and women, the provisional government, hereby con- 
stituted, will administer the civil and military affairs 
of the republic in trust for the people. 

“We place the cause of the Irish republic under 
the protection of the most high God, whose blessing 
we invoke upon our arms, and we pray* that no one 
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who serves that cause will dishonor it by cowardice, 
inhumanity or rapine. In this supreme hour the Irish 
nation must by its valor and discipline and by the 
readiness of its children to sacrifice themselves for the 
common good prove itself worthy of the august 
destiny to which it is called. 

Thomas J. Clarke, 

S. MacDiarmad, 

Thomas MacDokagh, 

P. H. Pearce, 

E. Ceaunt, 

James Connolly, 

Joseph Plunkett. 

Troops from Curragh camp and loyal 
volunteers were hastily summoned and fight- 
ing with the insurgents began almost im- 
mediately. An attack on Dublin Castle was 
easily repulsed by the small garrison. On Tues- 
day a gunboat on the River Liffey shelled 
Liberty Hall which was hastily evacuated by 
the rebels. On Tuesday night masses of 
cavalry charged the insurgents at high speed 
in Sackville street. Many of the troopers* 
horses were shot from beneath them. Casual- 
ties were numerous on both sides, especially in 
the ranks of the rebels, and many civilians fell 
victims to the rifle fire. 

In other parts of Ireland, chiefly to the 
west and south, risings also occurred ; in 
Galway, Wexford, Enniscourt, County Meath, 
Louth, and at Athenry, where the rebels en- 
camped in the ruined castle. The most serious 
fighting was in County Meath and Louth, and 
at Galway, where the rebels attacked, and 
men were landed from the fleet to support 
the police and military. There were hostile 
assemblies in other places, but no serious 
developments. All Ireland was placed under 
martial law. Major General Sir John Max- 
well, formerly commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in Egypt, arrived from England 
to take full control of the country and large 
contingents of British troops from Wales fol- 
lowed to re-enforce the government forces. 
Severe fighting, great loss of life, devastating 
fires and destruction of property resulted in 
Dublin, but on May I the “seven days’ revolt” 
ended almost as suddenly and dramatically as 
it began. Provisional President Pearse issued 
the following proclamation : 

In order to prevent the further slaughter of un- 
armed people, and in the hope of saving the lives of 
our followers, who are surrounded and hopelessly 
outnumbered, the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment at headquarters have agreed to xmconditional 
surrender, and the commanders of all the units of 
the Republican forces will order their followers to 
lay down their arms. 

PEARSE. 

Over iooo prisoners were made in Dublin 
of whom 489 were sent to England. The 
killed were estimated at over 2000. In the 
country districts the remnants of the Sinn 
Feiner “republican arm/’ surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. 

The havoc wrought in Dublin by the revolt 
was especially marked in Sackville street, 
Middle Abbey, Abbey; Mary and Mary street, 
as well as along the east side of Sackville 
street from Henry street to O’Connell Bridge. 

The general post office, for a week the head- 
quarters of the “Irish Republic,” was a mass 
of debris. Eight shells from the government 
troops’ machine guns made their disastrous 


impress upon the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation’s building, on the same side of Sack- 
ville street gs the post office. Two shells partly 
destroyed the Catholic Club and two others 
did damage to the Blind Institution. Not a 
single window was left in the Four Courts. 

Out of the mass of debris that still covered 
this part of the city, numerous bodies of rebels 
were extricated by soldiers. 

The destruction of property in Dublin was 
estimated at $10,000,000, not including some 
fine pictures which were destroyed in the 
Royal Hiberian Academy. 

The intense suffering, especially from hun- 
ger, to which the civil population was sub- 
jected as a result of the week’s reign of terror 
had exactly the opposite effect from what 
the rebels intended — instead of general sym- 
pathy there arose widespread bitterness against 
them among the populace. 

Irish opinion generally demanded that the 
authors of the rising be punished with relent- 
less severity. 

May 

The execution of fifteen rebels, resignations 
of officials and attempts at reconstituting the 
government of Ireland by Premier Asquith 
and David Lloyd George followed the over- 
throw of the short-lived Irish Republic. 

On May 3 Premier Asquith announced to 
the House of Commons that after a court 
martial, Patrick H. Pearse, Thomas J. Clarke 
and Thomas McDonagh had been shot 
that morning in the Tower of London ; others 
had been sentenced to penal servitude. He 
also stated that Sir Roger Casement would be 
tried with the utmost expedition and that the 
work of dealing with the trials of the other 
prisoners — one of great magnitude — would 
proceed with all possible dispatch. 

By May 3 estimates of the damage were 
available. The total damage to buildings in 
Dublin was estimated by the chief of the Fire 
Department at £1,000,000 ($5,000,000), and the 
damage to stock at £750,000 ($3,750,000) . Al- 
together, 179 buildings were destroyed. 

The casualties in Dublin were 124 killed, 
388 wounded and 9 missing, a total of 521 
among his Majesty’s troops and the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Premier Asquith an- 
nounced in the House of Commons, May 9. 
The casualties were divided as follows ; 

Army officers, 17 killed, 46 wounded; other 
ranks, 86 killed, 31 1 wounded, 9 missing. 

Royal Irish Constabulary, 12 killed, 23 
wounded. 

Dublin Metropolitan police, 3 killed, 3 
wounded. 9 

Royal navy, 1 killed, 2 wounded. 

Royal Volunteers, 5 killed, 3 wounded. 

Repeating in the House of Lords the figures 
on casualties given by Premier Asquith in the 
House of Commons, Field-Marshal Earl Kit- 
chener, Secretary for War, indicated that they 
referred to the whole of Ireland. 

No official figures had yet been issued on 
the deaths of civilians, but 160 already had 
been accounted for — 112 males, 20 females, 
and 28 unidentified. 
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The resignation of Augustine Birrell, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, was announced May 3. 
John Redmond, leader of the Irish National- 
ists, appealed to the government, May 3, not to 
treat with undue severity the masses concerned 
in the revolutionary outbreak. Sir Edward 
Carson, Ulsterite leader, politically a bitter foe 
of Redmond, but co-operating with him 
throughout the rebellion, endorsed the Na- 
tionalist chief's appeal. 

Closely following the announcement of the 
execution of three leaders of the rebellion, 
Patrick H. Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh and 
Thomas J. Clark, on May 3, came the news that 
four more Irish rebels had been shot on May 
4, namely, Joseph Plunkett, one of the seven 
signatories of the proclamation ; Edward Daly, 
Michael O’Hanrahan, and William Pearse, a 
brother of Patrick H. Pearse. An hour be- 
fore his death, Joseph Plunkett was married 
to Miss Grace Giffard, sister of Mrs. Thomas 
MacDonagh, widow of one of the first rebels 
to be put to death. At the 'same time, fifteen 
others sentenced to death had 'their sentences 
commuted to ten years' penal servitude. They 
were: Thomas Bevan, Thomas Walsh, Finian 
Lynch, Michael Mervin, Dennis O’Callagan, P. 
E. Sweeney, Patrick McNestry, Peter Clancy, 
William Tobin, George Irvine, John Doherty, 
J. J. Walsh, James McLinn, J. J. Reid, and 
John Williams. The sentence of John Me- 
Garry, sentenced to death was commuted to 
eight years, and two others, Francis Fahey and 
Richard Davys, were sentenced to ten years. 
This was the second group of rebels to receive 
prison sentences, the first being Edmund W. 
Duggan, Pierce Beazlaw, and Joseph Magin- 
nes, sentenced to three years’ penal servitude 
May 3. 

It became known. May 4, that James Mark 
Sullivan, of New York, formerly American 
Minister to Santo Domingo, had been arrested 
in Dublin, Apr 30, on the charge of complicity 
in the rebellion. Sullivan was released May 6. 

Following the example of his superior, Au- 
gustine Birrell, Sir Matthew Nathan, Under 
Secretary to the Chief Secretary of Ireland, 
resigned May 5 ; he was temporarily succeeded 
by Sir Robert Chalmers, former governor of 
Ceylon. 

It was officially announced, May 6, that 
Major John McBride had been shot, and that 
the sentences of Thomas Hunter and William 
Cosgrave, condemned to die with McBride, 
had been commuted to life imprisonment. 

It was officially announced, May 7, that 
Countess Georgina Markievicz, one of the 
prominent figures in the revolt, had been sen- 
tenced to death after® her trial by court- 
martial, but that that sentence had been com- 
muted to one df life imprisonment. The death 
sentence upon Henry O’Hanrahan was also 
commuted to a life term, while death sentence 
imposed upon George and John Plunkett, 
brothers of Joseph Plunkett, were commuted 
to ten years’ penal servitude. 

An official statement issued, May 8, an- 
nounced that 4 more rebels had been shot. 
They were Cornelius Colbert, Edmund Kent, 
Michael Mallon, and J. J. Houston. Death 


sentences imposed on James O’Sullivan, Vin- 
cent Poole and William P. Corrigan were 
commuted, O’Sullivan’s to 8 years' and Poole 
and Corrigan’s to 5 years’ imprisonment, while 
16 others death sentences were commuted to 
3 years. A ten-year sentence was remitted to 
seven years in the case of one rebel, two were 
sentenced to a year each at hard labor, and 
two others were acquitted. 

Another plea by John Redmond to stop 
military executions in Ireland was made, May 
8, in the House of Commons. 

The arrest of John MacNeill, organizer and 
vice-president of the Gaelic League and chair- 
man of the Irish Volunteers, was announced, 
May 8. MacNeill disappeared on the day on 
which the rebellion started. Next to the cap- 
ture of Sir Roger Casement, his apprehen- 
sion was considered the most important. 

Despite the statement of Premier Asquith 
in the House of Commons that there was rea- 
son to believe that there would be no further 
necessity to proceed to extreme measures 
against the Irish rebels, another leader, 
Thomas Kent, of Coole, near Fermey, had 
been shot, according to an official statement 
issued May 10. This was the first execution 
outside of Dublin. 

The resignation of Baron Wimborne, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was announced May 10. 
On the same day John Dillon’s demand for a 
special session of the House of Commons to 
discuss the executions in Ireland was granted. 
An important manifesto to the Irish people by 
John Redmond, strongly denouncing the re- 
bellious movement and eloquently appealing 
to Ireland to stand fast by constitutional 
means to secure self-government, was also 
issued May 10. 

The House voted down, May n, without 
division, a resolution offered by John Dillon 
asking that the government should make a 
full statement of their intentions as to con- 
tinuance of executions in Ireland. 

Replying to Mr. Dillon, . Premier Asquith 
explained that actually thirteen persons had 
been shot, the last case being that of Kent for 
murder. He promised that further courts- 
martial for murder would be conducted pub- 
licly. 

The persons executed, he said, could be 
divided into three categories. The first was 
composed of those who signed the proclama- 
tion of the provisional government and were 
the leaders of the actual rebellion in Dublin. 
Of these, five out of seven had suffered the 
extreme penalty. The second class consisted 
of those who were in command of the rebels, 
actually shooting down troops and police. Of 
these, there were seven. The third class com- 
prised men like Kent, who had been guilty of 
murder. The two remaining signers of the 
proclamation were under sentence of death. 
The number of rebel leaders deported from 
Ireland was 1706. 

Premier Asquith, May 12, arrived in Dublin 
to make a personal study of the Irish situa- 
tion. The first result of his coming was a 
relaxation of the severity of the martial law, 
the populace being allowed more freedom of 
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the streets. His visit to Belfast was said to 
have been disappointing, but at Cork he was 
warmly greeted. He returned to England 
May 18. 

The two remaining signers of the proclama- 
tion, . James Connolly, the so-called comman- 
der-in-chief of the Irish Republican Army, and 
John McDermott, were shot, May 12, for com- 
plicity in the rebellion. They had been tried 
and found guilty May 9. 

A royal commission, composed of Baron 
Hardinge, former viceroy of India; Justice 
Sir Montague Shearman, and Sir Mackenzie 
Chalmers, former Permanent Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, was ap- 
pointed, May 10, to investigate the rebellion. 

From testimony developed, May 18, at the 
hearing opened by the royal commission, it 
appeared that the government had received 
advance information of preparations for an 
uprising with help from German sources. The 
executives in Ireland being in possession of 
sufficient evidence of the association of the 
movement's leaders with a foreign enemy, de- 
cided upon their arrest and were discussing 
the matter on Apr 24 when the rebellion broke 
out. 

Augustine Birrell, testifying before the royal 
commission, May 9, placed the bulk of the 
blame for the rebellion squarely upon the 
shoulders of Sec. for War Kitchener. Mr. 
Birrell stated that as far back as Mar 20 and 
27 he had had conferences with the War Sec- 
retary and with Gen. Sir John French, com- 
mander of the British home forces, and tried 
to persuade both to send more soldiers to Ire- 
land, as the Sinn Fein movement looked very 
serious to him. “The War Office replied,” 
testified Birrell, “that they were very busy 
training men, and that the men could not be 
spared to be transferred to Ireland.” 

Word was received, May 18, that Jeremiah 
C. Lynch, a naturalized American, formerly 
of New York, had been tried by court martial 
for complicity in the revolt and sentenced to 
■die on the morning of May 19. On represen- 
tation by Senator O’Gorman, President Wil- 
son instructed Sec. Lansing to cable to the 
British Foreign Office with all possible dis- 
patch, asking that Lynch’s execution be post- 
poned until the United States could make 
inquiries as to the evidence against him. It 
was reported, May 19, that sentence had been 
commuted to 10 years. 

The British government, May 10, admitted 
~the truth of the report that F. Sheehy Skeff- 
ington, editor of The Irish Citizen , and two 
other journalists had been executed in the 
Portobello barracks, in Dublin, Apr 26, with- 
out the knowledge of the military authorities 
and before coprt martial law was actually in 
operation. The government announced that 
the officer responsible for the shooting acted 
without the knowledge of his superiors and 
was to be court-martialed. 

Baron Wimborne testified before the royal 
-commission, May 22, that since the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had dislodged the Lord 
Lieutenant in the cabinet, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant's powers had been entirely usurped by the 


Chief Secretary and the Under Secretary. He 
had no confirmation of reports other than that 
which might reach him from castle sources, 
and no executive machinery with which he 
could take action independent of his col- 
leagues. 

Gen. Friend testified, May 26, that on the 
outbreak of the revolt there were only 2255 
available British troops in Ireland. 

The names of Judge Daniel Cohalan, of the 
New York State Supreme Court, and Denis 
Spellissy, a New York lawyer, were mentioned 
by Major Price in his testimony, May 27, in 
connection with money sent from America to 
the Sinn Feiners. 

Announcement was made by Premier As- 
quith, May 25, that, at the request of the 
government, David Lloyd George, Minister of 
Munitions, had undertaken negotiations with 
the Irish leaders. 

Prof. John McNeill, president of the Sinn 
Fein volunteers, was found guilty, May 24, by 
a court martial and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for his part in the recent rebellion. 

June 

A serious Cabinet crisis over the Irish Home 
Rule compromise, resulting in the resignation 
of Lord Selborne, occurred in June. This 
and the conviction of the executioner of 
Skeffington were the principal developments 
of the month. 

A committee consisting of Sir William 
Goulding, chairman of the Great Southern 
& Western Railway Co., of Ireland; J. Os- 
borne and Samuel J. Pipkin, general manager 
of the Atlas Assurance Co., was appointed 
111 June by the British Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary, to deal with claims for com- 
pensation for losses during the recent political 
trouble in Dublin. 

In response to complaints by John Dillon, 
the Irish Nationalist, Premier Asquith told the 
House, June 1, that leniency and clemency 
form the guiding principle of the British Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the prisoners taken 
in the recent Irish revolt. There was no 
reason, he added, to depart from that principle; 
but its exercise was limited by the “vindica- 
tion of the law and necessity to prevent a re- 
currence of the oubreak,** ■ , 

The Premier said that 800 prisoners already 
had been released and that the cases still 
pending would be attended to as speedily 
possible. Only those directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the rising and those whps^ return 
to Ireland might prove a source of danger 
were being held, he explained. 

A general courtmartial was called at Rich- 
mond barracks, Dublin, June 6, for the trial of 
Capt. Bowan Colthurst, of the Royal Irish 
Rifles, in connection with the alleged unau- 
thorized execution of F. Sheehy Skeffirigfoh, 
T. Dickson and one MacIntyre, all describedas 
journalists, who were shot in the Portobello 
barracks on Apr 26. The accused pleaded not 
guilty, was found “guilty but insane,” and 
was sent to a criminal lunatic asylum. 

An official report issued, June ti, by the 
Nationalist Party concerning its recent 'meet- 
ing gave the history of the situation resulting 
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from Premier Asquith’s visit to Ireland and 
the appointment of David Lloyd George to 
negotiate a settlement of the differences be- 
tween the Irish factions. 

The proposals of Mr. Lloyd George, formu- 
lated on his own responsibility as a result of 
his consultations with all the parties, may be 
regarded as the government proposals. The 
proposals were: 

“First, to bring the Home Rule Act into immediate 
operation. 

“Second, to introduce in Parliament forthwith an 
amending* bill as a strictly war emergency act. 

“Third, that during the interim the Irish mem- 
bers are to remain in Westminster in their full 
numbers. 

“Fourth, that during the war emergency period 
the. six Ulster counties shall remain under the Im- 
perial Government. 

Fifth, that immediately after the war an imperial 
conference of representatives of all dominions be 
held to consider the future government of the empire, 
including the government of Ireland. 

“Sixth, that following this conference, and in the 
interval provided by the War Emergency Act, a per- 
manent settling of all * great outstanding problems 
would be proceeded with.” 

The Nationalist Conference, representing 
the six counties excluded by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme from the operation of the 
Home Rule Act, voted in favor of the scheme 
June 23 by a vote of 475 to 265. Great en- 
thusiasm attended the gathering. A feature 
of the voting was the position of Antrim and 
Down, including Belfast, where the Catholics 
are in a considerable minority, and, conse- 
quently, have most to lose by the exclusion, 
but which voted almost solidly for the scheme, 
its vote being 117 to 10. The opposition came 
principally from the younger clergy and the 
older “diehard” section. The Sinn Feiners 
of Tyrone and Fermanaugh were practically 
solid against the scheme. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Cromer, 
the Earl of Halsbury, Lord Middleton and 
Lord Salisbury signed a strong manifesto 
against the settlement scheme on the ground 
that it was of the greatest danger to the state 
in consequence of sedition, which they said 
was more rampant in Ireland than it was 
fifty years ago and was “notoriously spread- 
ing.” 

.The resignation of Baron Wimborne as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which was ten- 
dered, soon after the suppression of the Irish 
rebellion, had been accepted, Premier Asquith 
announced, June 22, in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Earl of Selborne, June 25, retired from 
the Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Agriculture because he was opposed to Lloyd 
George’s settlement proposals, he considering 
it a dangerous policy to put Home Rule into 
effect during the war. 

An official statement issued in Dublin by 
the military government, June 25, regarding 
the prisoners taken in connection with the re- 
cent rebellion placed the number interned in 
England at 1614 men, five women; convicted 
under the Defense of the Realm act, r6o men, 
:>ne woman; released from the Richmond Bar- 


racks, Dublin, and England, 1100 men, 71 
women. 

July 

The refusal of the Nationalists to accept 
two modifications of the Lloyd George Home 
Rule agreement, brought on a serious cabinet 
crisis inj July in which Premier Asqufth 
threatened to appeal to the country. 

The royal commission which investigated the 
Irish rebellion said in its report, submitted 
July 3, that the responsibility for the out- 
break did not rest with Baron Wimborne, 
the Lord Lieutenant, since resigned, who was 
declared to have been in no way answerable 
for the policy of the government. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Augustine Birrell, who 
resigned soon after the suppression of the out- 
break, was held primarily responsible. 

The report gave these conclusions: 

“The main cause of the rebellion appears to be 
that lawlessness was allowed to grow up unchecked, 
and . that Ireland for several years past had been 
administered, on the principle that it was safer and 
more expedient to leave the law in abeyance if a 
collision with any faction of the Irish people could 
thereby be avoided. ” 

The importation of large quantities of arms into 
Ireland and the toleration of drilling by large bodies 
of men, first in Ulster and then in other districts, 
created conditions which rendered possible the recent 
troubles in Dublin and elsewhere. 

“Reluctance was shown by the Irish Government to 
repress by prosecution written and spoken seditious 
utterances and to suppress drilling and manoeuvring 
of armed forces known to be under control of men 
who openly were declaring their hostility to the gov- 
ernment an d their readiness to welcome and assist 
Britain’s enemies. There developed a widespread be- 
lief that no repressive measures would be undertaken 
by the government against sedition. This led to a 
rapid increase of preparation for insurrection and 
was the immediate cause of the recent outbreak. ** 

The complete details of Lloyd George’s 
scheme for Provisional Home Rule for Ire- 
land were published July 6. The following 
are the principal features : 

First — An Irish House of Commons will be con- 
stituted by the transference to the Irish Parliament 
of 78 members now* sitting in the English Commons 
for the 26 home rule counties. (The total Irish 
representation in the Imperial House of Commons 
is 103, of which 25 members sit for the six Ulster 
counties provisionally excluded from home rule.) 

Second — Of the 78 members to be transferred to 
the Insh House 76 are Nationalists or Independents, 
while two are Unionists, namely, Sir Edward Carson 
and J. H. M. Campbell, Attorney General for Ire- 
land. These two members represent Trinity College, 
Dublin. They have both consented to sit in the 
Home Rule Parliament, and on this fact some hopes 
are based for future amity. 

Third — Members of the Irish Commons will retain 
their seats in the? English House and will often be 
seen there, as the Irish body is not expected to 
have much business to transact at first. 

Fourth — Considerable representation of the Unionist 
interests in the South and West of Ireland will be 
provided through the nomination of their representa- 
tives to the Irish Senate. It is proposed that the 
Senate sit and act with the Irish Commons during the 
temporary settlement, thus safeguarding the interests 
of the Unionists. 

Fifth — The temporary settlement is to continue until 
one year after the termination of the war. At that 
time the whole arrangement will come under the re- 
view of the Great Imperial Conference, which is to 
he held to adjust the government of the empire. 

Sixth— The framework of Irish finance in the 
Home Rule Act will not he altered, but some in- 
creases will be made in the sum to be transferred to 
Irish revenues from the Imperial Treasury. 

Seventh— -A new lord lieutenant shortly will be 
appointed as a preliminary to the adoption of the 
new arrangement. 
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Announcement was made in the House of 
Commons July io by Mr. Asquith that the bill 
for the establishment of a government for Ire- 
land on the lines agreed to by the Nationalists 
and Unionists would be submitted to Parlia- 
ment the following week and that the Coali- 
tion Cabinet, in which there had been dissen- 
sions over the proposals, would stand sponsor 
for the measure and recommend its accept- 
ance. 

The bill would follow the lines which had 
been generally known, including the provision 
for the exclusion of six Ulster counties. Mili- 
tary and naval forces would remain under the 
control of the Imperial Parliament, and judges 
of the Appeal Court at Dublin, establishment 
of which becomes necessary, would be ap- 
pointed by the Imperial Government. 

The Official Gazette, July II, announced 
that Lord Castletown and Sir David Harrel, 
former Under- Secretary of Ireland, with Jus- 
tices Cherry, Wylie, and Pym of the Supreme 
Court of Ireland, had been appointed “Lord 
Justices for the Government of Ireland during 
the vacancy in the office of the Lord Lieute- 
nant/’ The aooointments were understood to 
mean that the Lord Lieutenancy was placed 
in the hands of a commission until a new gov- 
ernment should be established in Ireland. 

In a speech before the House of Lords on 
July II Lord Lansdowne outlined a system 
for the provisional Government of Ireland 
when martial law should be abolished there 
and until a new government could be estab- 
lished. Among other suggestions made by 
Lord Lansdowne was the maintenance of a 
garrison in Ireland strong enough to preserve 
order. He thought 40,000 troops, under com- 
mand of Gen. Maxwell, would be sufficient to 
prevent the situation from getting out of 
Land. 

John E. Redmond, leader of the Irish Na- 
tionalists, denounced the speech. “I regard 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech as a gross insult 
to Ireland,” said Mr. Redmond. “It amounts 
to a declaration of war on the Irish people, 
and is an announcement of a policy of co- 
ercion.” 

The Advisory Committee appointed to con- 
sider the cases of men arrested in Ireland 
during the recent rebellion and still under 
detention recommended the release of 460 of 
them. This recommendation would be given 
effect immediately, Herbert L. Samuel, Secre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs, informed the 
House of Commons July 12. 

Chagrined by the non-arrival of prisoners 
who recently were released after undergoing 
imprisonment since the Dublin rebellion, and 
who were expected in Cork, on the 14th, a 
thousand Sinn Feiners wrecked the recruiting 
-office, hissed the military pickets, and sang 
republican songs. 

Laurence Ghonell, Irish Member of Parlia- 
ment, who addressed many questions in the 
House of Commons to Ministers during the 
Irish rebellion and invariably alleged that his 
countrymen who had been arrested were mis- 
treated, was himself arrested July 15* The 
•charge was that he attempted by false pre- 


tenses to obtain admission to the detension 
barracks at Knutsford, where Irish prisoners 
were being held. Mr. Ginnell was arraigned 
in the Bow Street Police Court and remanded 
until July 28. He was released under bond. 

Premier Asquith said in response to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons at London 
July 17 that it was the intention of the gov- 
ernment to introduce the bill for the erection 
of the new government of Ireland before the 
adjournment of Parliament for the autumn 
recess. He expressed the hope that the 
bill would be introduced very soon. William 
O’Brien asked why, if the premier wished “the 
thanks of every human being in Ireland,” he 
did not block the project altogether. 

Replying to another question, the premier 
said permanent settlement of the Irish question 
would be considered at an imperial conference 
after the war. 

John Redmond, the Nationalist leader, made 
public, July 20, a memorandum which he sent 
to Premier Asquith and David Lloyd George, 
the Secretary for War, on July 18, in which 
he declared that the delay in making public 
the text of the Irish bill and the irritation 
caused by Lord Lansdowne’s recent speech had 
created a very serious situation in Ireland. 

Six thousand Nationalists opposed to the 
partition of Ulster under the Home Rule com- 
promise held a meeting in Phoenix Park, Dub- 
lin, July 23. This was the first public meet- 
ing permitted by the authorities since the re- 
bellion. The proceedings were marked by 
good feeling and no disorder occurred. Reso- 
lutions were carried pledging those present to 
oppose by every legitimate means the exclu- 
sion of any portion of Ulster. 

Premier Asquith, July 24, announced that 
the promised bill for the immediate institution 
of Irish Home Rule would not be introduced 
because the Nationalists refused to accept two 
modifications of the Lloyd George agreement, 
namely, the permanent exclusion of the six 
counties of Ulster and a diminished National- 
ist representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
John Redmond, the Nationalist leader, re- 
peatedly cheered by his followers, denounced 
the new proposals as an absolute and disgrace-' 
ful breach of faith toward his supporters. The 
Premier in reply appealed to the Nationalists 
not to throw away the opportunity for bring- 
ing Home Rule into operation. Several times 
he was interrupted by sarcastic cries of “small 
nationalities.” 

He significantly said: “I ask the House 
and will ask the country, if necessary, if the 
government’s proposals are not fair.” 

These were briefly the outstanding features 
of the day’s session of the House of Com- 
mons, the most sensational it had had since 
the outbreak of war. 

In the House of Commons, , July 26, Mr. 
Timothy Healy charged the government with 
arresting two thousand innocent persons^ its 
the course of the Irish rebellion aiffi treating 
them with cruelty and ferocity which even 
Germany has not shown in Belgium. Mr. 
Samuel, the Home Secretary, characterized 
Mr. Healy^s charges as utterly unfounded and 
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denied vigorously that prisoners had been ill 
treated or placed in solitary confinement, as 
alleged. 

Laurence Ginnell caused a short suspension 
of the sitting in the House of Commons, July 
27, owing to his refusal to withdraw when 
ordered to do so by the Speaker of the House. 
Ginnell had asked the Home Secretary ques- 
tions concerning the insurrection in Dublin. 
The Home Secretary denied all the allega- 
tions categorically, whereupon Ginnell said: _ 

“Owing to the insolent reply of the Minis- 
ter ” He got. no further, as there were 

loud cries or “Order.” He withdrew the word 
“insolent,” but insisted upon returning the 
question, whereupon the Speaker “named him 
to the House,” and, in accordance with prac- 
tice, Premier Asquith moved that Ginnell be 
suspended. Mr. Ginnell alone voted against 
the motion. 

On July 28, Ginnell was fined £100 ($500) 
for trying to gain admission to the barracks 
where Irish prisoners were held. The court 
gave him the alternative of six weeks im- 
prisonment 

Ambassador Page cabled to the State De- 
partment, July 29, that Great Britain insisted 
upon excluding from England and Ireland 
Eugene Hughes Kelley, of New York, Treas- 
urer of the Irish Relief Fund; his assistant, 
Joseph Smith, and Mrs. Kelly. 

Henry Edward Duke, a barrister and Union- 
ist member of Parliament for Exeter, was ap- 
pointed, July 31, to be the new Chief Secretary 
of Ireland, in succession to Augustine Birrell. 
The new Chief Secretary would have a seat 
in the Cabinet. No new Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was appointed to succeed Lord Wim- 
borne. 

, August 

The Irish Parliamentary Party, presided 
over by John Redmond, met in the House of 
Commons Aug 1, to discuss the Irish situ- 
ation. A resolution was adopted declaring that 
tie “alterations of the heads of the agree- 
ment * on the Irish settlement were alone 
responsible for the failure to secure the war 
emergency settlement of the Irish question, 
and we record our conviction that the failure 
to keep faith will have a most unfortunate and 
serious effect on the situation.” 

The resolution added that “the revival of 
the discredited system of castle rule and the 
appointment of a Unionist executive is an 
outrage on the feeling of the Irish people.” 

John Redmond’s refusal to accept any modi- 
fication of the Home Rule agreement reached 
with Lloyd George apparently left the Pre- 
mier no alternative but to revert to the ancient 
system of Castle Government pending a set- 
tlement of the whole question of the govern- 
ment of Ireland by the Imperial Conference 
to be held after the war to regulate the affairs 
of the empire in general, accordingly Baron 
Wimborne, was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Aug 6. 

October 

In a party meeting just before the opening 
of Parliament, Oct 10, the Nationalists passed 
a resolution declaring that the present govern- 


ment of Ireland was inconsistent with the 
principles for which the Allies were fighting: 
that it was causing unrest there, and that 
Ireland opposed conscription and demanded 
the release of untried prisoners taken in the 
rebellion. This resolution John Redmond was 
instructed to bring to the attention of Parlia- 
ment for full discussion at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The commission, of which Sir John Simon 
was chairman, appointed to inquire into the 
shooting of certain Irishmen during the re- 
volt in the spring of 1916, reported, Oct 16, 
that there was no justification for the death 
of F. Sheehy Skeffington or the boy Coade. 
They declared that there was no good ground 
of complaint against the action of Lieut. Mor- 
ris, who caused Skeffington to be detained and 
sent to the barracks, but described the action 
of Capt. Bowen-Colthurst, who took Skeffing- 
ton from the barracks into the street as a 
hostage, as “remarkable and almost meaning- 
less.” The commission found also that Cap- 
tain Bowen-Colthurst added to the documents 
found on Skeffington’s body, in an endeavor 
to excuse his action, a document entitled “Se- 
cret Orders to the Military,” which the com- 
mission found was a forgery from beginning 
to end. 

“Apart frorp the defense of insanity,” the 
commissioners said, “there can he no excuse 
or palliation for Captain Bowen-Colthurst’s 
conduct from first to last.” 

John Redmond, after denouncing the Brit- 
ish Government of Ireland bitterly in the 
House of Commons, Oct 18, demanded Home 
Rule without delay. He gave warning that 
the situation was full of danger and of men- 
ace to the highest interests of the empire. 
He urged the abolition of martial law and then 
added : 

“Above all, let the government take courage 
in its own hands and trust the Irish people 
once and for all by putting the Home Rule 
act in operation and resolutely and on its own 
responsibility face any problem that might en- 
tail.” 

After a heated debate, in which Premier As- 
quith defended the administration of Irish 
affairs and promised a return to normal con- 
ditions as soon as the situation warranted, 
Mr. Redmond’s motion was defeated by a vote 
of 303 to 106. 

David Lloyd George, following a volley of 
bitter questions hurled at the Premier by 
Nationalist members, made a stirring plea to 
Brittons and Irish, all, to use their best efforts 
to bring the Irish, “this gallant and warlike 
people,” back to British fealty. 

Lawrence Ginnell, Nationalist member of 
Parliament for North Westmeath, asked 
Premier Asquith in the House of Commons, 
Oct 26, whether in the interest of reconcilia- 
tion the British Government would accede to 
the desire of the Irish people of all classes 
and allow the bodies of the men executed last 
May at the time of the Dublin revolt to be 
removed from the places in which they now 
He and be buried in consecrated ground. 
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Premier Asquith said the government was un- 
able to accede to the request. 

November 

It was officially announced Nov 5 that 
Lieutenant-General Sir Bryan Mahon, com- 
mander of the British forces on the western 
frontier hi Egypt, had been appointed to suc- 
ceed Major-General Sir John Maxwell as com- 
mander of the British forces in Ireland. Gen, 
Maxwell was appointed commander in chief of 
the northern command in England. 

The appointment of Sir Bryan Mahon was 
taken as an answer to the recent appeals of 
the Irish leaders that a man more in sympathy 
with and having a clearer understanding of 
the character of the people be appointed com- 
mander of the British forces in the island. 
Sir Bryan is a “Galway boy” and a typical 
Irish sportsman. He has had a distinguished 
career in the army, a dashing cavalryman 
always found in the thick of the fighting and 
when not fighting finding relaxation in hunt- 
ing, polo, pig sticking and steeplechase riding. 
In October, 1915, he was put in command of 
the British forces in Serbia. He is one of the 
military idols of the empire, having led the 
flying column that relieved Mafeking in the 
Boer war. Earlier in his career he won dis- 
tinction in the Sudan, taking part in Kitchen- 
er's Khartum expedition and the Kordofan 
expedition and the capture of the Kalifa. He 
was Colonel of the celebrated Eighth Hus- 
sars, at the beginning of the war and after- 
ward commanded the Tenth (Irish) Division. 

December 

Henry E. Duke, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, announced in the House of Commons, 
Dec 21, that the government had decided to 
release the Irish prisoners interned after the 
rebellion. 

See also 

Casement, Sir Roger 
Dublin 

Pearse, Padraic 
Sinn Fein Society 
Strikes — Ireland 

— Compulsory military service 

If compulsory military service should ever 
be applied to Ireland the change would mean 
only a comparatively small addition to the 
British fighting forces. This is established in 
a report issued Dec 1 by the British govern- 
ment in which the figures compiled by the Irish 
Registrar-General showed that the number of 
men actually available for military service in 
Ireland was 161,239. This figure is arrived at 
as follows: 

At the date of the national register (Aug 15, 
1915) the total number of men of military age 
was 547,827. Of these the Registrar-General 
estimated that 245,875 were indispensable for 
agriculture and industry. Then there had to 
be deducted the 33,221 men who joined the 
forces between the date of the register and 
Oct 15, 1916. Of the remainder, 107,492, or 40 


per cent., were estimated to be physically unfit. 
The figures therefore work out thus : 

Total men of military age 547,827 

Deduct — 

Indispensables 245,875 

Joined the forces 33,221 

Physically unfit 107,492 

386,588 

Available for service 161,239 

It is pointed out that in estimating the num- 
ber of men regarded as indispensable for agri- 
culture the Registrar- General has taken into 
consideration, the report of Oct, 1915, as to 
men available for military service in England 
and Wales and the rules laid down by the 
Board of Agriculture and the War Office. His 
estimate assumes that all the farmers and one- 
half of the men returned as farmers* sons 

and laborers will be indispensable. 

Medical practitioners, men of military age 
engaged on railways or in iron and steel and 
explosives and chemical works, and a moiety 
of those coming under the heading “public 
administration and professions,” have been 

considered indispensable. In the appended 
table particulars regarding the men of military 
age are given for each province and for the 
Dublin metropolitan police district: 


Total of 

Considered 

Physi- 

Avail- 


Military 

Indis- 

cally 

able for 


Age. 

pensable. 

Unfit. 

Service. 

Ulster .... 

169,477 

79,214 

30,136 

45,205 

Munster . . 

136,637 

59,939 

28,495 

47,742 

Leinster . . 

101,936 

46,409 

20,544 

30,818 

Connaught . 

81,392 

45,717 

13,669 

20,504 

Total (ex- 





cluding 

Dublin) 

489,442 

231,279 

92,844 

139,269 

Dublin area 




(estimated) 

58,385 

14,596 

14,648 

31,970 

Total of 
Ireland. . 

547,827 

245,875 

107,492 

161,239 


The number of men of military age given 
for the Dublin district is an estimate based on 
the figures of the census ofi9ii, after deduct- 
ing 14,288 men who joined his majecty’s forces 
between the outbreak of the war and the date 
of the national register. 

A statement is added showing the numbers 
of men from the four provinces and the Dub- 
lin area who joined the forces from the out- 
break of war to Oct 15 last. The total for 
Ireland is 130,241. Below are the figures, to- 
gether with details of the enlistments between 
the date of the national register and the middle 
of last month : 




Enlisted 


Enlisted 

Since 


Since 

Outbreak 


Aug., 1915. 

of War. 

Ulster 

.... 14,922 

68,674 

Munster 

5,461 

21,079 

Leinster 

4,165 

15,636 

Connaught 

1,502 

5 , 44 © 

Total (excluding Dublin) . . 

. . . . 26,059 

108,829 

Dublin area 

7 ,i 7 i 

21,412 

Total Ireland 

33,221 

130,241 


IRIAS, Julian 
See 

Salvador 
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IRIGOYEN, Hipolito 

See 

Argentina — Politics and government 


IRON 

— Production 

United States 

# Detailed statistics giving the total produc- 
tion of pig iron in the United States were is- 
sued Mar 2 by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, which reported that the ouput of 
all grades of pig iron reached an aggregate of 
29,916,213 tons, representing a gain of 28.22 
per cent, over the production in 1914, which 
totaled 23,332,244 tons. The actual increase 
in tons amounted to 6,583,969 tons. Pennsyl- 
vania, with the largest capacity for making 
pig iron, did not show the greatest individual 
gain among the states, this honor coming to 
New York, whose furnaces increased their 
output 34.93 per cent., to 2,104,780 tons, while 
Pennsylvania's production increased 31.41 per 
cent., to 12,790,668 tons. Virginia and Tennes- 
see reported decreases in output, while all the 
other producing states reported gains. 

Of the total production of 29,916,213 tons 
in 1915, merchant furnaces produced 8,583,007 
tons, while steel works produced 21,333,206 
tons. 

The production of pig iron by states in 
1914 and 1915 was as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES. 


Mass, and Conn 

New York and N. Jer. 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

"Virginia 

Alabama 


W. Va., Ky. and Miss 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana and Michigan 
"Wisconsin and Minn. . 


Ma, Col., Wash., Cal 


1914. 

6,594 

1,559,864 

9 , 733,369 

195,594 

271,228 

1,826,929 

236,393 

216,738 

5,283,426 


1,557,355 

329,526 

267,777 


1915. 

7,802 

2,104,780 

12,790,668 

25U548 

251,346 

2,049,453 

291,040 

177,729 

6,912,962 

2,447,220 

1,986,778 

372,966 

27i,92r 


IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RAIL- 
ROAD 

See 

Texas & Pacific Railroad 

IRON ORE 
—Production 

The Geological Survey estimates of mineral 
production of 1915 gave the total shipments of 
iron ore at 55,000,000 gross tons, an increase 
of more that 33%. 

United States 

The iron ore mined in the United States in 
1915 reached the great total of 55,526,490 gross 
tons, the greatest output made in any year 
except 1910 and 1913- The shipments in 1915, 
namely, 55,493,100 gross tons, valued at $101,- 
288,984, were a little less than the quantity 
mined. The quantity mined in 1915 was an 
increase of 14,000,000 tons over the output in 
1914. The increases in quantity and in value 
of iron ore shipped amounted to about 40 and 
41 per cent., respectively. The average value 
per ton in 1915 was $1.83, compared with $1.81 
in 1914. These figures, made public by the 
United States Geological Survey, were pre- 
pared by E. F. Burchard, who stated that the 
production of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
district alone in 1916 would possibly be 60,- 
000,000 tons, and that there would probably be 
an increase in price of 70 to 75 cents a ton for 
this ore. 

Iron ore was mined in 27 states in 1914 and 
23 in 1915. Three of these states — Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah — produced small quantities 
of ore for metallurgical flux only; part of the 
production from California and Colorado was 
for smelter flux and part for pig iron and 
ferro alloys ; the remaining states produced 
iron ore for blast furnace use only, except 
small tonnages for paint New York produced 
less than 1,000,000 tons in 1915. 


. Total 23,332,244 29,916,213 

How the production of the various grades 
in 1915 compared with the output in 1914 is 
given in the following tabulation : 


PRODUCTION— GROSS TONS. 


Grades — 

1915. 

Per cent. 

Basic 

13,093,214 

43.77 

Bessemer 


35.17 

Foundry 


16.26 

Malleable 


2.77 

Forge 


1.06 

Spiegeleisen 

97,885 

*33 

F erro-mangan ese 


•43 

All other 


.21 

Total 


100.00 


1914. 

Per cent. 

Basic 


4i.45 

Bessemer 

7,859,127 

33.68 

Foundry 


19.43 

Malleable 

671,771 

2.88 

Forge 


i.55 

Spiegeleisen 

79,935 

•34 

Ferro-manganese 


.46 

All other 

49,736 

.21 

Total 


100.00 


IRON COINS 

See 

Coins and coinage — Germany 
Coins and coinage— Scandinavia 


IRON ORE MINED IN THE UNITED STATES IN I 914 AND 
1915, IN LONG TONS 


State. 

1914. 

1915. 

Per cent, 
of change 
in 1915. 

Minnesota 

. 21,946,901 

33,464,660 

+52 

Michigan 

. 10,796,200 

12,514,516 

+ 16 

Alabama 

* 4,838,959 

5,309,354 

+ 10 

Wisconsin 

. 886,512 

1,095,388 

+24 

New York 

785,377 

998,845 

+27 

Wyoming 

366,962 

434,513 

+ 18 

New Jersey 

350,135 

415,234 

-f-19 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

406,326 

363,309 

— 11 

Virginia 

378,520 

348,042 

— 8 

Tennessee 

330,214 

284,185 

— 14 

Georgia 

. 67,722 

115,701 

+71 

North Carolina. . . 

57,667 

66,453 

+15 

Missouri 

37,554 

40,290 

+ 7 

New Mexico 

81,980 

34,806 

—58 

Colorado 

10,464 

* 

* 

Connecticut 

9,M9 

* 

* 

Maryland 

6,369 

5,5oo 

— 14 

Nevada 

* 

3,993 

* 

Massachusetts . . . 

, 7,600 

3,950 

—48 

Ohio 

5,138 
. 1,282 

3,455 

— 33 

California 

646 

— 50 

Kentucky ........ 

21,400 

— 100 

West Virginia. . . . 

6,530 


TOO 

Other statesf.... 

. . . 40,800 

23.650 

*—69 

Total 

• 41,439,761 

55,526,490 

+34 


*Less than three producers in Colorado and Connec- 
ticut in 1915 and in Nevada in 1914, and permission 
was not granted to publish state totals. Increases and 
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decreases in 1915, therefore, included in “Other 
states.” 

f i 9 I 4 > Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada and 
Utah; 1915, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho and Utah. 

The Lake Superior district mined nearly 85 
per cent, of the total ore in 1915, and the Bir- 
mingham district about 8.5 per cent., or a little 
more than one-tenth as much as the Lake 
district. None of the other districts mined as 
much as_ 1,000,000 tons. The increase in pro- 
duction in 1915 was especially marked in the 
Lake Superior district, where it reached 40 
per cent.; the Adirondack and Chattanooga 
districts each showed a large increase, namely, 
28 and 25 per cent., respectively. 

IRON ORE MINED IN THE UNITED STATES BY MINING 
DISTRICTS IN 1914 AND I915 


Per cent, 
of change 

District. ^ 1914. 1915- in. 1915. 

Lake Superior*.... 38,540,403 46,944,254 +40 

Birmingham ...... 4,282,536 4,748,929 +” 

Chattanooga 432,006 539,024 -j-25 

Adirondack 544,724 699,213 +28 

North *n N. J. and 

SoutheVn N. Y. 541,084 644,493 +19 

Other districts 2, 098,988 1,950,577 — 7 


Total 41,439,761 55,526,490 +34 


■“Includes only those mines in Wisconsin which are 
in the true Lake Superior district. 

All the ranges in the Lake Superior district 
mined a larger quantity of iron ore in 1915 
than in 1914, the largest increases having been 
in the Mesabi and Cuyuna ranges — 56 and 44 
per cent., respectively. The output of the Cu- 
yuna range exceeded 1,000,000 tons for the 
first time. 


IRON ORE MINED IN LAKE SUPERIOR RANGES IN 1934 





Per cent. 


Gross tons. 

of incr’e 

Range. 

1914. 

1915- 

in 1915. 

Marquette (Mich.). 
Menominee (Mich. 

3,320,763 

3,817,892 

15 

and Wis.) 

Gogebic (Mich, and 
Wis.) 

3 , 67 L 499 

4,665,465 

27 

4,601,240 

1,362,416 

4 , 996,237 

9 

Vermilion (Minn.). 

i, 54 U 645 

1 3 

Mesaba (Minn.) . . . 

19,808,434 

30,802,409 

56 

Cuyuna (Minn . ) ... 

776,051 

1,120,606 

44 

Total 

33 , 540,403 

46,944,254 

40 


There were seven mines that produced more 
than 1,000,000 tons of iron ore each in 1915, 
two more than in 1914. First place in 1915 
was held by the Mahoning Mine at Hibbing, 
Minn. ; second place by the Hull- Rust Mine at 
the same place, and third place by the Red 
Mountain group near Bessemer, Ala. The 
production of these mines in 1915 was, respec- 
tively, 2,311,940 tons, 2,307,195 tons, and 2,138,- 
015 tons, compared with 1,212,287 tons, 458,468 
tons, and 2,008,465 tons in 1914. The Red 
Mountain group was thus the largest producer 
in 1914. The increase in production of the 
Hull-Rust is noteworthy— more than 400 per 
cent. ; from practically a condition of idleness, 
the Morris, within a year, yielded 1,167,421 
tons, and the Burt moved from forty-first place, 
with a production of about 250,000 tons, to 
seventh place, with a production of more than 
1,000,000 tons in 1915. 

The production of pig iron, including ferro- 
alloys, was 29,916,213 gross tons in 1915, com- 
pared with 23,3 32,244 gross tons in 1914, an 


increase of 28 per cent., according to figures 
published by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, February 26, 1916. 

IRON AND STEEL 
— Production 

United States 

A statement issued by the Geological Sur- 
vey, July 2, predicted that the output of the 
Lake Superior district would be close to 60,- 
000,000 gross tons, and that of the Birming- 
ham and other districts about 10,000,000 gross 
tons of iron. 

The first half of 1916 yielded greater profits 
than any other period in the history of the 
steel industry in the United States. The pro- 
duction of steel ingots during that period 
reached 20,000,000 tons, and the estimated 
production for the whole year was 45,000,000 
tons. The total iron and steel output for the 
period was estimated at 25,000,000 tons, pig- 
iron output for the period being estimated at 
*9>53 2 j 478 tons, as against 12,043,503 for the 
same period in 1915. 

In the first half of 1916, rail mills took 
orders for 3,115,000 tons rails of both standard 
and light sections. This was more than the 
total rail orders taken in all of 1915 or 1914. 
In 1915 the rail mills received orders for 2,- 
672,000 tons rails, while in 1914 the rail or- 
ders for the twelve months totaled 1,501,800 
tons. 

In the first half of 1916, locomotive builders 
took orders for 2144 locomotives from foreign 
and domestic roads, in spite of the fact that 
the price of the ordinary freight locomotive 
* had almost doubled, going from $24,000 to 
$45,000 each. For the same period in 1915 
and 1914, the number ordered was, respective- 
ly, 669 and 869. 

In the first half of 1916, car builders re- 
ceived orders for 89,293 cars, while in the 
first half of 1915 car orders amounted to 
slightly over 60,000 cars, an increase of 29,000 
cars. Orders for a total of 2224 street cars 
were placed by street-car lines in the past six 
months, as contrasted with orders for 1273 
cars in the first half of 1915, an increase of 
951 cars. 

Structural steel work placed since the first 
of the year totaled 790,127 tons, comparing 
with orders for 554*5<>o tons placed in the first 
half of 1915. 

IRON CROSS 

430,000 iron crosses were said to have been 
conferred to Sept, of which 420,000 were of 
the second-class, each weighing 18 grammes 
and composed of half cast iron and half 
silver, 

“ISE” (battleship) 

The Japanese super-dreadnough Ise was 
successfully launched, Nov 14, at Kobe, Japan. 

ITALY 

An official resume of Italy's entrance and 
operations in the war was given in Rome, Jan 
31. This stated that 30,000 Austrian prisoners, 
five guns, sixty-five machine guns and quan- 
tities or rifles and other war materials had so 
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far been captured by the Italians from the 
Austrian forces. 

Twenty-five Austrian divisions, about 425,- 
000 men, were said to have been massed along 
the Italian frontier at the beginning of the 
war. 

July 

Since Italy’s withdrawal from the Triple 
Alliance, . May 23, 1915, Italy and Germany had 
been drifting steadily toward war. Upon 
Italy’s declaration of war on Austria, Italy 
and Germany severed diplomatic relations 
tho the two countries were officially at peace, 
a special agreement having been made pro- 
viding that in case of war between Austria 
and Italy, Germany and Italy pledged them- 
selves to respect the lives and properties in 
each others domain. 

According to unofficial reports from Europe, 
Italy’s Allies were dissatisfied with that state 
of affairs, and at the Paris council of Entente 
Powers in Feb, 1916, asked the Italian repre- 
sentatives why their nation was not at war 
with Germany. Italy had already agreed not 
to conclude a separate peace, and as a result 
of the Paris conference sanctioned the plan 
for formation of a permanent high council 
of the Entente Powers for future conduct of 
the war. 

Gradually it became evident a declaration 
of hostilities against Germany was only a 
matter of time. The first overt act in this 
direction occurred soon after the Paris con- 
ference. On Feb 29 Italy requisitioned 34 
of the 37 German steamships interned in Ital- 
ian ports to help meet the pressing needs of 
the Allies for shipping facilities. 

A more definite indication was the sever- 
ance in July of the last tie between the na- 
tions. The commercial agreement providing 
for mutual^ respect of the rights of each 
other’s subjects was denounced. The final 
step was the sending • of Italian troops to 
'Salonika. Finally, on Aug 27, the Italian 
•Government declared thro the Swiss Gov- 
ernment that it considered itself, from Aug 28, 
at war with Germany. 

A ugust 

A British official announcement 01 Aug 15 
stated that a recent conference at Pallanza, 
Italy, between British and Italian ministers, a 
complete understanding was reached on all 
points discussed. Italy was assured the sup- 
ply of coal indispensable for war purposes, 
and careful consideration was given to the 
question of supplying Italy with other British 
products essential to the successful orosecu- 
tion of the war. 

See also 

Blacklist 

Earthquakes — Italy 

Fires — Italy 

Palazza »e Venezia 

Treaties — Germany — Italy 

Volcanoes — Italy 

Wine — Production — Italy 
— Army 

m General Zupelli, the Minister of War, re- 
signed, Apr 5, on account of ill health, and 


was succeeded by General Paolo Morrone, 
commander of an army corps. 

General Zupelli was born an Austrian sub- 
ject He was an active member of the Italian 
General Staff, in which capacity he prepared 
for the campaign which would be fought on 
the eastern frontier in case of war. He was 
appointed Minister of War in Oct, 1914. 


The classes from 1886 to 1894 were called 
to the colors, Apr 22, by the War Department 
under the first, second and third categories. 
They were to assemble on May 15. Under the 
third category the class of 1879 was called for 
the same time. It was stated that no exemp- 
tions would be granted. 

See also 

Boy Scouts — Italy 

— Commerce 

The foreign trade of Italy during the first 
six months of 1916 reached a total of $810,- 
724,843, according to Consul A. C. Frost of 
Genoa. The exports amounted to $231,133,410, 
a decrease of $46,367,849, compared with the 
same period of 1915, while the imports 
amounted to $579,591,433, £ gain of $123,532,- 
751. The total imports from the United States 
for the first six months of 1916 exceeded those 
for the entire year 1915. The commerce with 
the United States for the whole of 1914 and 
1915, and for the first six months of 1916, fol- 
lows : Imports from United States — 1914, $85,- 
469,457; 1915, $238,947,462, and 1916 (first six 
months), $240,781,346. Exports to United 
States — 1914, $50,655,169; 1915, $49,540,361; 
and 1916 (first six months), $25,726,278, About 
90 per cent, of the gains in imports were in 
the following classes: Wool, horsehair and 
other hair; animals, products and waste of 
animals not comprised in other classes; hides 
and skins; and chemical products, medicinal 
substances, gums and perfumery. 

— Embargo 

A royal decree has been issued prohibiting 
from Feb II importation into Italy or transit 
through Italy of all German and Austrian 
merchandise, as well as the exportation of all 
merchandise of German or Austrian origin 
through Italian ports. 

The declaration of war by Italy on May 
23, 1915, against Austria carried with it the 
prohibition of trading with Austro-Hungarian 
subjects and announcement had been made in 
the Italian press of prosecutions of persons 
in Italy on the charge of trading with the 
nation’s enemy. The coupling of Germany 
with Austria-Hungary in the royal decree 
above alluded to was the first formal act on 
the part of Italy to indicate that all commer- 
cial relations with Germany were prohibited. 

The Cabinet Council decided Feb 16 that 
during the coming five years, machinery, raw 
materials, and manufactured articles destined 
for the development of existing industries or 
the creation of new ones would be allowed 
to be imported free of any duty from allied 
and friendly countries. Thus, even after the 
war, the Austro-German efforts to recapture 
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lost Italian import trade would be practically 
impossible. 

The cabinet issued orders, May 16, prohibit- 
ing the importation of luxuries and bulky 
articles which are not of prime necessity, such 
as pianos and furniture. This step was taken 
to remedy the difficulty in securing freightage 
for^ government supplies and such common 
articles of food as it was necessary to import 


The importation into Italy of the following 
articles was prohibited, with certain excep- 
tions, beginning June 4, 1916: 

Mineral waters, sparkling wines, cognac and other 
sweetened or perfumed spirits; confectionery and 
biscuits; manufactured tobacco; fatty acids; perfum- 
ery and scented or glycerin soap; lace and tulle (linen, 
cotton and wool) ; woolen carpets, unmanufactured 
cork; furniture and frames; wall paper; illustrated 
post cards, printed and lithographed material and 
cardboard; kid gloves; skins (tanned) with hair; 
manufactured gold and silver, goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ wares and gold and silver plate; jewelry and 
precious stones; automobiles; building stones, rough, 
m statues and sawn, engraved or polished (not includ- 
ing whetstones or millstones) ; mineral pitch; stones, 
earths and nan-metallic minerals not specified, not .in- 
cluding asbestos, kaolin, mineral phosphates, marl, ce- 
ment, refractory earths^ sand for foundries and 
glassworks, criolite, bauxite or carborundum; manu- 
factures of terra cotta, majolica and porcelain, not 
including articles for industrial use or “gres” (stone- 
ware) ; plates of glass or crystal, not including those 
for photography; mirrors, common bottles and manu- 
factures of glass and crystal in general; dates; house- 
hold ornaments; manufactures of ivory, amber, mother- 
of-pearl and tortoise shell; women’s trimmed hats, imi- 
tation jewelry, fans and musical instruments. 

Application for the admission of goods paid 
for or shipped prior to June 4, 1916, must be 
made to the Ministry of Finance, Rome, and 
requests for special permits for the importa- 
tion of prohibited products should be directed 
to the same office through the medium of a 
chamber of commerce. 

— Finance 

Subscriptions to the third Italian war loan 
were opened Jan 10. The new Italian war 
loan bonds were to be redeemable in twenty- 
five years. They would pay interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, and be free from all taxes. The 
amount of the issue had not been stated. The 
subscription lists were to be open from Jan 
10 to Feb 10 in Italy and until Mar 31 in the 
colonies and abroad. Contribution reached, 
Feb 6, 3,000,000,000 lire, which together with 
former loans, exceeded 5,000,000,000 lire. 


The Chamber of Deputies, July 2, approved 
almost unanimously the provisional credits to 
cover the period up to Dec 31. Premier Boselli 
and the President of the Chamber made strong 
speeches and the House then adjourned, in- 
trusting the Cabinet with the task of fixing 
a date for the reopening of the Chamber. 

— Food and commodity prices and supply 

A royal decree, issued in September, em- 
powering the Ministry of Agriculture to facili- 
tate the supply, for the period of the war, of 
foodstuffs and goods of general or extensive 
consumption, by taking any of the following 
measures : 

1. Acquiring goods of which there is a lack in 
Italy. 

st. Requisitioning goods for the needs of the State 
Administrations and civil population or if necessary 


factories in which such goods are produced at the 
same time fixing the prices and amount of compensa- 
tion for requisition. 

3. Controlling the fixing of maximum sale prices on 
the market. 

4. Putting on the public market goods imported or 
requisitioned under headings 1 and 2. 

5. Establishing autonomous bodies for controlling 
the consumption of goods. 

6. Regulating the sale and consumption of goods 
whereof there is a lack. 

To carry out the above measures a Central 
Provision Commission is established at the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


In a statement before the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies, Dec 14, Paolo Carcano, Minister 
of the Treasury, announced that Italy spent 

12.000. 000.000 lire on the war between June 30, 
1915, and Nov 30, 1916. Total expenditures in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, were 10, ~ 

625.000. 000 lire. Ordinary receipts in the fis- 
cal year were 3>734>ooo,ooo lire. From the sale 
of bonds 6,123,000,000 lire was realized. This 
left a deficit of 768,000,000 lire. The esti- 
mated deficit for the current year, ending 
June 30, 1917, was 3,262,000,000 lire (nominally 

630.000. 000) which, the Finance Minister said, 
must be provided for by credits abroad and 
the sale of bonds. Signor Carcano pointed 
out that the receipts of the past fiscal year 
exceeded estimates by 933,000,000 lire. 


A government decree issued, Oct 20, ordered 
all street lights and also lights in stores, ho- 
tels, and cafes, dimmed at 10:30 o’clock in the 
evening. This was another measure in the 
continuation of the energetic movement to 
force national economy, the first measure hav- 
ing been the raising of the price of sugar to 
25 cents a pound and also prohibiting its sale 
for the manufacture of candies or other 
sweets. The government was also making a 
campaign against speculators in foodstuffs and 
wearing apparel. 

— Politics and government April 

Following a speech by Baron Sidney Son- 
nino, Italian Foreign Minister, reviewing the 
events of the past sixteen months, the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies adopted a vote of con- 
fidence in the government, Apr 16, by a vote 
of 352 to 36. 

In his address Baron Sonnino said that the 
occupation of the Epirus was temporary and 
that no policy providing for its conquest was 
under consideration. On behalf of the govern- 
ment he admitted the principles of the Lon- 
don conference of Ambassadors regarding Al- 
bania, and said that the admission of Deputies 
from Epirus to the Greek Chamber was in 
accordance with these principles. Baron Son- 
nino said that the withdrawal of troops to 
Avlona was inevitable but promised to help 
Serbia. The Italian navy, he said, had trans- 
ported 250,000 soldiers, wounded and refugees, 
and 10,000 horses without mishap, although 
enemy submarines made nineteen attacks, and 
in spite of mine fields, attacks from the air 
and the activity of enemy destroyers and 
cruisers. The Serbian army, he said, had been 
reconstituted. Regarding the treatment ,of 
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Italian prisoners in Austria, he said that the 
prison camps had been visited repeatedly by 
the American Ambassador and Red Cross 
agents and that official reports stated that 
there was no ill treatment. j ung 

The Salandra cabinet resigned June 10, as 
a result of the refusal of the Chamber of 
government or to approve the budget of the 
Interior Ministry, control of which had been 
Deputies to grant a vote of confidence in the 
assumed by Salandra. The official figures of 
the vote were 193 against the government to 
141 for it The cabinet resignation was forced 
by the votes of the so-called Interventionists, 
consisting of 20 Reformist Socialists, 35 Rad- 
icals, 25 Republicans and 20 Democrats, be- 
sides the Nationalists and a few others who 
withdrew their support of the government 
Although the Italian reverses along the Isonzo 
practically provoked the cabinet crisis, trouble 
had been brewing for some time. 

Since March, the Interventionists, led by 
Bissolati, had blamed the cabinet's reticence, 
which they asserted served to hide mistakes in 
the conduct of the war. They urged a closer 
co-operation between the government and 
Parliament, since the former was suspected 
of evading the latter's control. 

A crisis was averted in March because Pre- 
mier Salandra promised to strengthen the 
cabinet, and meanwhile assured Parliament 
that the mistakes that had been made had 
been remedied and that no danger of an in- 
vasion of Italy existed. When the Austrians 
were able to invade Italy, the Interventionists 
warned Premier Salandra that unless he gave 
assurances of greater energy in the future 
and adopted measures intended to avert fur- 
ther mistakes they would withdraw their sup- 
port. 

Signor Boselli, the dean of the Chamber of 
Deputies, undertook to form a national cab- 
inet, which would be satisfactory to all parties. 
The cabinet was made up, June 19, as follows : 

Premier — Paolo Boselli. 

Foreign Affairs — Baron Sonnirto. 

Colonies — Signor Colosimo. 

Interior — Vittorio Orlando. 

Justice — Signor Sacchi. 

Finances — Signor Meda. 

Treasury — Paolo Carcano. 

War — Gen. Morrone. 

Navy — Vice-Admiral Camillo Corsi. 

Public Instruction — Francesco Ruffini. 

Public Works — Signor Bonomi 

Transportation — Enrico Arlotta. 

Agriculture — Signor Raineri. 

Commerce and Labor — Signor Denava. 

Posts — Signor Fara. 

Ministers Without Portfolio — Leonida Bissolati- 
Bergamaschi and Signors Bianchi, Comandini, and 
Scialoia. 

The names of the under secretaries in the 
new government were announced June 22 by 
Premier Boselli. They were as follows : 

Col 0 ni es — Fo scari . 

Interior — Bonicelli, 

Finance — Danielli. 

Transportation — Ancona. 

Justice — Vassalo. 

Public Works — D. Vito. 

Public Instruction — Roth. 

Industry and Commerce — Morpurgo. 

Agriculture — Canepa. 

Posts — Rossi. 


The unprecedented fact of the inclusion of 
a Catholic minister in the Italian cabinet, 
especially the fact that he was designated for 
the Ministry of Finance, caused the publica- 
tion of an editorial in the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, the Vatican organ, explaining that the 
new minister, Signor Meda, did not represent 
the Catholic organizations nor Italian Catho- 
lics who were not united with the Parlia- 
mentary party, and pointing out that the Holy 
See’s impartial neutrality was not compro- 
mised. 

The Italian press began to call the projected 
cabinet the “Big Four” as soon as the vote 
on the budget ousted the Salandra ministry. 
The “Big Four" were Boselli, Sonnino, Or- 
lando, and Bissolati. 

In the new ministry, Signor Orlando ex- 
changed the portfolio of Justice for that of 
Interior, while Bissolati was still without a 
portfolio, and Sonnino, Carcano, Morrone, 
and Carsi retained theirs. 

Signor Bissolati is the leader of the Re- 
formed Socialists. He won fame in Dec, 
1915, by his statement that “a vote against the 
ministry is a vote against the war.” 

Boselli, the only one of the “Big Four” who 
was not in the Salandra cabinet, is better 
known as a historian and a political economist 
than a politician. He is a Venetian and 78 
years old, and has been a strong figure in 
Italian politics for the past twenty-five years. 
He has in turn been Minister of Agriculture, 
Finance and Public Instruction. 

The new cabinet included two Socialists, 
one Republican, one Catholic, and one fol- 
lower of ex-Premier Giolitti. 

July 

After a tempestuous sitting, July 1, the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies passed a vote 
of confidence in the new Cabinet of Premier 
Boselli. The vote stood 370 against 44. In- 
transigeant Socialists objected. 

—Ship seizures 

It was announced Feb 29 that the Italian 
government had requisitioned thirty-four Ger- 
man steamers interned in Italian ports. 

A total of fifty-seven German and Austrian 
vessels were in Italian ports, the Austrian 
ships having been seized when Italv declared 
war on the Dual Monarchy. The status of 
the German vessels had been the same as 
that of German vessels which remained in 
American ports after war began. 

The allied nations were short of ships and 
transfer of the German vessels to the flag of 
Italy and their use by the Allies would do 
much toward relieving the congestion of goods 
at American docks awaiting shipment to the 
allied countries. 

The list of German vessels then in Italian 
ports and their tonnage follows : 

At Ancona — Lemnos, 2487. 

At Bari — Waltraute, 3818. 

At Cagliari — Spitzfels, 5809. 

At Catani — Lipari, 1539. 

At Genoa — Hermbesburg, 2824; Konig Albert, 10,- 
484; Molke, 12,325; Prinz Regent Luipold, 6595. 

At Girgenti — Imbros, 2380. 

At Leghorn — Amalfi, 1756; Termini, 1523. 

At Licata — Portfino, 1745. 
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At Naples — Bayern, S006; Marsala, 1753; Henania, 
^ 455 . 

At Palermo — Algier, 3*271 Cantania, 3000; Tunis, 
1833. 

At Savonna — Bastia, 1527. 

At Syracuse — Albany, 5882; Ambria, 5143; Barce- 
lona, 5465; Kattenturm, 6or8; Mudros, 3137; Sig- 
maringen, 5710; Italia, 3498.^ 

At Venice — Samos, 1922; Volos, 1903. 

At ^ Massowah — Axenfell, 4361; Borkum, 5643; 
Choising, 1657; Christian X., 4956; Ostmark, 4400; 
Persepolis, 5446; Segovia, 4945; Sturmfels, 5660. 

JACOBS, Joseph 

Dr. Joseph Jacobs, Jewish scholar, editor 
of The American Hebrew, and authority on 
folklore, died Jan 30, at Yonkers, N. Y. He 
was born in 1854. 

JALUZOT, Jules 

Jules Jaluzot, merchant and former mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, for a long 
time regarded as one of the most remarkable 
personalities in Paris, died Feb 22 at the age 
of 81 in obscurity at Corvol rOrgueilleux, in 
the Department of Nievre which he repre- 
sented jn the Chamber. 

M. Jaluzot began his career in Paris as a clerk in 
the Bon Marche, founded the Printemps Department 
Store, and managed at the same time two Paris eve- 
ning newspapers, La Press and La Patrie. He retired 
from all activities in politics, journalism, and business 
after an endeavor to corner the sugar market a dozen 
years ago, which had a reflex in the United States. 
On. Jan 25, 1906, M. Jaluzot was sentenced to a year 
in jail for having illegally used the funds of the Prin- 
temps Department Store, of which he was adminis- 
trator, for speculations in the sugar market, thereby 
causing the panic. However, by taking advantage of 
the First Offender’s act, he was no-t forced to serve the 
sentence. 

JAMES, Mrs. Ellen Stehhins Curtis 

Bequests aggregating $2,800,000 were left 
to charitable, educational and religious institu- 
tions in the will of Mrs. Ellen Stebbins Curtis 
James, who died on Apr 28. The will was 
filed, May 4, in New York. * 

To each of the following institutions Mrs. 
James left $750,000: 

The Presbyterian Board of Relief for Disabled 
Ministers and the Widows and Orphans of Deceased 
Ministers, the Board of Conference Claimants of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief. 

Other public bequests were : 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, $roo,ooo ; St. Luke’s Hospital, $100,000; the 
Female Branch of the Bible Society, $100,000; for the 
use of Bible readers, Association for the Benefit of 
Colored Orphans, $100,000; Hampton Institute, $100,- 
000; and the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
$100,000. 

JAMES, Henry 

Henry James, the novelist, died in London, 
Feb 28. He was born in 1843. 

JAMES, Thomas Lemuel 

General Thomas Lemuel James, who, as 
Postmaster General in the Garfield Cabinet, 
bared “Star Route” frauds, died in New York 
City, Sept 11. He was born in 1831. 

JANE, Fred T. 

Fred T. Jane, author and journalist, died 
at Southsea, England, Mar 8, aged 45 years. 

JAPAN 

Ten members or former members of the 
House of Representatives were convicted and 
sentenced' June 5 in Tokio in the local crim- 
inal court for accepting bribes in connection 
with legislation pending on the Diet Five 


others, of whom two were former legislators, 
were sentenced for giving bribes. 

The cases were based on the famous affair 
of Viscount Kanetake Oura, formerly Home 
Minister, who was said to have supplied 40,000 
yen ($20,000) for distribution among repre- 
sentatives to induce them to vote for the 
passage of the bill calling for a two-division 
army increase. When the exposure came, 
Viscount Oura resigned from his official ca- 
reer and entered seclusion. He was not 
prosecuted, because the government believed 
his punishment was severe enough. The two- 
division bill eventually passed the Diet. The 
other members of the ministry disclaimed 
knowledge of the affair and strongly repu- 
diated the acts of Viscount Oura and his 
accomplices. 

The sentences passed upon the convicted 
men ranged from a fine to three months’ 
imprisonment. Among the fined were Kame- 
taro Hayashida, who was secretary of the 
House of Representatives and who was the 
chief intermediary in the bribery. All the 
men sentenced to prison procured a three- 
years’ postponement of execution, which virtu- 
ally meant that they would never go to prison, 
the postponement being probably permanent. 


The Geographical Review for November 
gives Prof. Yamasaki’s figures for the just 
completed Japanese census of Dec 31, 1913. 
The most striking feature of human distribu- 
tion in Japan appears to be the belt of maxi- 
mum population that lies along the shores of 
the Inland Sea and continues eastward, with 
a little northing, toward Tokyo. All the pre- 
fectures of the empire that have more than 
a thousand people to the square mile lie in 
this belt. Kanazawa is the only large city of 
Japan proper that does not lie in the Inland 
Sea belt. The remaining eight are all larger 
than Kanazawa. From west to east they are 
(the numbers in parenthesis represent the pop- 
ulation in hundred thousands) : Nagasaki (2), 
on the western island Kiushiu; thence east- 
ward in Honshiu — Hiroshima (1), Kure (1), 
Kobe (4), Osaka (12), Kyoto (4), Nagoya 
(4), Yokahama (4), and Tokyo (21). In 
Korea the two cities Ping Yan (2) and Seoul 
(3) lie in the more densely populated regions 
of the longer western slopes of the peninsula. 
The concentration of people in the Inland Sea 
belt is mainly due to the location in that neigh- 
borhood of the only considerable plains of the 
country. Japan proper has a mean density of 
population of 353 people to the square mile, 
but only 20,000 square miles, or 13 per cent., 
of the total area are cultivated, in a land where 
agriculture is the dominant occupation. 

The crowding in southern Japan is in strong 
contrast with the sparse settlement of Yezo, 
with only 45 people to the square mile. Severe 
winters give life in the north a harsher aspect, 
but the economic pressure from the crowded 
south is causing the population of Yezo to 
increase proportionately faster than in any 
other part of the empire. As will be seen 
from the table that follows, the population of 
Yezo has almost trebled in the last fifteen 
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years, out of all relation to increments else- 
where. But it has been steady. There were 
in Yezo, in 1898, 610,155 people; in 1903, 843,- 
615; in 1908, 1,132,095; and in 1913, 1,650,000. 
Korea is included for the first time in the Jap- 
anese census. The totals for Formosa show 
a considerable influx of Japanese. Only three 
prefectures show a diminution of population. 
The following table gives a comparison of the 
1898 and 1913 censuses: 

AREA, POPULATION AND POPULATION DENSITY OF THE 
PREFECTURES OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, DEC 3 1 , 1913, 
ACCORDING TO PROF. N. YAMASAKI.* 


Number of Inhabitants. 


Prefecture. 

1898. 

I 9 I 3 - 

Karafuto (Sakhalin) 

44,356 

Hokkaido (Yezo) 

610,15s 

1,650,000 

Honshiu — 

Aomori 

612,171 

747,200 

Akita 

. 775*077 

918,800 

Iwate 

72 0,380 

827,500 

Yamagata 

829,210 

950,700 

Myagi 

• 835,830 

912,700 

Niigati 

. 1,812,289 

1,877,600 

Fukushima 

. 1,057,971 

1,260,600 

Ishikawa 

781,784 

779,400 

784,100 

Toyama 

785,554 

Nagano 

* 1,237,584 

1,448,600 

Gumma 

774 , 6 oo 

984,500 

Tochigi 

. 788,324 

995,700 

Ibaraki 

• i,i 3 i ,556 
633,840 

1,290,000 

Fukui 

637,100 

Giful 

996,062 

1,065,000 

Yamanashi 

498,539 

585,700 

Saitama 

. 1,174,094 

1 , 304,700 

Tokyo 

. 1,507,642 

2,809,600 

Kanagawa 

776,685 

1,145,100 

1,367,400 

Chiba 

• 1,273,387 

Yamaguchi 

986, x6i 

1,060,900 

Shimane 

721,448 

750,800 

Hiroshima 

. 1,436,415 

1,624,500 

Tottori 

4x8,929 

455,200 

Okayama 

. 1,132,000 

1,234,200 

Hiogo 

. 1,667,226 

2,048,500 

Kyoto 

. 93 U 576 

1,222,700 

Osaka 

. 1,311,909 

2 , 175,700 

Wakayama 

681,572 

757,700 

Shiga 

712,024 

671.200 

580.200 

Nara 

• 538,507 

Miye 

996,406 

1 , 077,900 

Aichi 

• I > 59 1 ,357 

1,962,500 

Shidzuoka 

. 1, 195,286 

1,461,800 

Shikoku — 

Yehime 

. 997 , 48 i 

1,093,100 

690,200 

Kochi 

6x6,549 

Kagawa 

700,402 

744,100 

Tokushima 

699,398 

724,700 

Kiushiu — 

Nagasaki 

821,323 

1,082,600 

Saga 

Fukuoka 

621,011 
1,362,7 43 

678,600 

1,808,200 

Kumamoto 

1,151,401 

1,279,300 

Kagoshima 

1,104,631 

1,368,700 

Miyagi 

454,707 

585,600 

Okinawa . . 

453,550 

t 

f No such prefecture now. 

Chosen (Korea) — 

Kankyo Hokudo 


488,319 

Heian Hokudo 


1,120,366 

Heian Nando 


1,008,287 

Kankyo Nando 


1,092,697 

Kokaido 


1,176,991 

Keikido ’ 


1 , 657,759 

Kogetido 


984,915 

Chusei Nando 


1,047,686 

Chusei Hokudo 


680,251 

Keisho 'Hokudo 


1,829,040 

Zenra Hokudo 


1 , 037,975 

Keisho Nando 


1,599,064 

Zenra Nando 


1 . 7 35,603 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

2,781,222 

3 , 543,553 


* The census is not complete and a few figures are 
only ''almost accurate.” Population figures for 1898 
are from A. Supan: Die Bevolkerung der Erde, XI, 
pp. 3f>”37, Ergansungsheft No. 135 su Petermatins 
Mitt., Gotha, 1901. 


See also 

Brazil — Japanese colonization 
China 

Cholera— J apa n 
Corea 

Earthquakes — J apan 

Immigration — Burnett immigration bill 

Oyama, Field-Marshal Prince Iwao 

Railroads — China 

Sato, Amoro 

Ships and shipping — Japan 
Treaties — Russia — Japan 
Toyo Risen Kaisha steamship line 
“Yasaka Maru,” Destruction of the 

— Army 

Lieutenant General Ichinosuke Oka, Minis- 
ter of War, resigned, Mar 30, owing to ill 
health, and was succeeded by Lieutenant 
General Ken-Ichi Oshima, who had held the 
post of Vice Minister of War. 

— Commerce 

Figures made public Jan 4 showed that” in 
1915 the excess of exports was estimated to 
reach 130,000,000 yen, an unprecedented figure, 
equal to all annual excesses of exports put to- 
gether since the beginning of the Meiji era. 
Up to the end of Sept, 1915, the export trade 
of Japan showed an increase of 40,000,000 yen 
over the corresponding period of the previous 
year, while imports showed a decrease of 87,- 
000,000 yen. For the last nine months of the 
year there was a preponderance of exports to 
the extent of 84,000,000 yen. 

The only increases in imports were; in con- 
nection with materials for manufacture and 
re-export as war supplies, while most of the 
increases in exports were directly due to the 
war. When one compares the export of wool- 
en cloth, which amounted to over 14,000,000 
yen, with the 70,000 yen worth of the year be- 
fore, it is clear that the increase was due to 
war demands. Most of this cloth went to Rus- 
sia. The increase in rice exports was due 
to the demand in Great Britain, to which im- 
mense shipments were sent; whereas the usual 
export of rice there from Japan is negligible. 
The export of peas and beans to France was 
also large. 

Most of the exports showing a decrease 
represented articles of luxury and general 
commodities to China, where the boycott led 
to a considerable falling off in trade. The 
decrease was also due to the higher prices 
commanded in Europe and the lack of ready 
cash in China, owing to no new foreign in- 
vestments, had much to do with it. Almost 
every change in the volume of Japanese trade 
during the year was due to the effect of the 
war. Thus exports to Russia increased by 

39.000. 000 yen, while those to China fell off 

41.000. 000 yen. Exports to Britain increased 
by 25,000,000 yen, while, strange to say, they 
fell off to France by just the same figure. In 
imports from India, the decrease was over 

50.000. 000 yen, 47,000,000 yen from Britain and 

55.000. 000 from Germany. The large de- 
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crease in imports from India was due to a 
reduction of the amount of raw cotton im- 
ported. 

The official report of Japanese commerce in 
1915 shows that Japan’s foreign trade has been 
rapidly expanding through the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of the great world war, while the 
fact that Russia has been negotiating in Japan 
for a loan of $25,000,000 is practical recogni- 
tion of Japan’s present and future financial 
standing. A consistent policy of turning ex- 
ternal into internal funded indebtedness is 
being carried out, and it was reported in Lon- 
don that by Apr 1 Japan’s floating treasury 
notes would have disappeared, thus placing 
her in a first-rate financial position. 

Exports in 1915 amounted to $354,153,499, 
compared with $295,550,731 in 1914 and with 
$366,230,107 in 1913. Imports amounted to 
$266,224,969, against $297,867,863 in 1914, and 
$364,765,822 in 1913. Thus Japan has a mer- 
chandise credit balance of nearly $88,000,000, 
instead of debit balances running from $2,- 
000,000 to $84,000,000 in recent years. The 
population of Japan is a little over 55,000,000. 
Japan has been pushing the sale of manufac- 
tured articles instead of raw materials, and 
the growing excellence of quality in Japanese 
manufactures has been noted by official French 
investigators. Japanese commercial and ship- 
ping activity has been marked in Australia, 
New Zealand, and other South Pacific coun- 
tries, in British India, the Straits Settle- 
ments and other Asiatic dependencies, in 
Dutch India and in South Africa, where she 
is trying to supplant German textiles. Other 
countries of increased exports are the United 
States, British America, Argentina, Chile, Cape 
Colony, Hawaii, the Philippines, Siam, Spain, 
Portugal, and Sweden, besides an increase 
from $20,500,000 in 1913 to $78,800,000 in 1915 
£0 England and Russia. The chief exports 
comprised woolen cloths, serges, and other 
textile fabrics, clothing, paper, pottery, metal 
manufactures and machinery, drugs, chemicals 
and dyes. Shipments of wheat flour twelve 
times as great as in 1914 were also reported. 


The turnover of Japan’s foreign trade in 
the first half of 1916 amounted to 850,784,000 
yen, of which 469,508,000 represented exports 
and 381,276,000 imports, showing a favorable 
balance of 88,232,000 yen. These figures indi- 
cated an increase of 168, 594, 000 yen in exports 
and of 92,533,ooo in imports over the cor- 
responding period of 1915, and a total increase 
in foreign trade amounting to 261,127,000, ex- 
clusive of Korea and Formosa. The greatest 
increase of exports went to North America, 
especially the United States, followed by Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa and South America 
in the order named. But when ratio of in- 
crease is considered South America comes at 
the top with 140 per cent., with Africa next 
at 7354 per cent, and North America 73 1-5 
per cent., Australia 43 4-5 per cent., Asia 
31 1-5 per cent, and Europe only 25 per cent. 
This so far as the increase in the value of 
exports is concerned; but when rate of ex- 
pansion is considered the export trade to 


Africa heads the list with 297 per cent., fol- 
lowed by South America with 124 per cent.. 
North America 88 per cent., Australia 70 per 
cent, and Asia 47 per cent, with but a 29 per 
cent, expansion for Europe. The enormous 
increase of oyer 51,600,000 yen in the ex- 
port of silk was due nearly altogether to the 
demand in the United States. 

A remarkable and complete system of in- 
vestigation established by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in regard to new lines of industry 
and commerce to take advantage of the stimu- 
lating influences of the war to ensure con- 
tinued markets for Japanese goods after the 
conclusion of peace was in operation. Every 
local governor in the empire was instructed 
to report accurately on all industries and 
trades within his jurisdiction; and a special 
Economic Investigation Committee was ap- 
pointed by the government to devise effective 
means for the expansion and protection of 
Japanese trade after the restoration of peace. 
The industries chiefly singled out for such 
protection were dyestuffs, chemicals, glass, 
celluloid, paper, pulp, phosphorous, potassium 
chloride, alkali and tops, in all of which lines 
of industry many new companies have been 
already organized. In 1916 bismuth, salicylic 
acid, antipyrene, acetic acid, formalin and 
other drugs were being actively produced, in 
some lines even to the possibility of export; 
while glass was being already exported to 
Australia and Dutch Indies. Celluloid fac- 
tories and paper mills were also doing a thriv- 
ing trade. Orders in paper had come to the 
extent of 25,000,000 lbs., chiefly from Austra- 
lia, Russia and the South Seas. 

— Emigration 

In Feb. the Japanese Foreign Office pub- 
lished tables showing the number and pro- 
fessions of the Japanese residing in foreign 
countries. According to the figures, the Japa- 
nese residing in foreign countries at the end 
of June, 1915, numbered 359,716, of whom 240.- 
423 were males and 179,393 females. As com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, an increase of 38,454 is shown. 

There are 176,701 Japanese in United States 
territory, of whom 90,808 are in Hawaii. 
There are over 90,000 Japanese in Mexico. 
The number of Japanese on the whole Amer- 
ican continent is 207,675 : 


Male. Female. Total. 

United States 67,041 12,601 79,642 

Alaska 892 61 953 

Hawaii 57*245 33,563 90,808 

Mexico 2,572 165 2,381 

Canada 9,156 2,803 ii,959 

Peru 5,163 319 5,482 

Chili 291 14 305 

Braril 9,5 81 5,88i 15,462 

Argentine 569 114 683 


In China there are 121,959 Japanese. 

— Installation of the Crown Prince 
Hirohito, eldest son of the Emperor Yos- 
hihito, was formally installed as crown prince 
and heir to the throne in Tokio, Nov 3. 

Prince Hirohito, who is in his sixteenth 
year, was proclaimed heir apparent in 1912, 
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after Emperor Yoshihito ascended the throne 
upon the death of Emperor Mutsuhito. 

The feature of the celebration of installa- 
tion was the Shinto ceremony early in the 
morning in the sanctuary of the “Kash- 
ikodokoro” or sacred mirror, attended by the 
Emperor, the Princes of the blood, Ministers 
of state and other high dignitaries. On this 
occasion the Emperor conferred upon the 
Crown Prince a sacred sword called “Tsubo- 
lari-no-Tsurugi,” which had been handed. to 
the Emperor by his imperial father at the time 
of his own installation as Crown Prince. At 
the same time the Crown Prince was promoted 
to the rank of Captain in the army and Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. After this in the state 
room of the palace the imperial family ac- 
cepted congratulations from court and Gov- 
ernment officials. At noon an imperial banquet 
was given in the Homei hall of the palace. 
It was accompanied with classical Japanese 
dances and both ancient Japanese and modern 
Western music. Each guest received a beauti- 
ful silver commemorative medal. 

— Navy 

According to unverified reports the Navy 
Department, in July, submitted to the Diet a 
bill involving the expenditure of about 250.- 
000,000 yen in seven years. This program 
called for the construction of three super- 
dreadnoughts, two battle cruisers and many 
light cruisers, destroyers and submarines. The 
superdreadnoughts. completed or building were 
the FusOj Yamashiro , Ise, Hygua and Nagato. 

A naval program calling for an expenditure 
of $125,000,000 in seven years was said to have 
been submitted to the Finance Department 
Sept 10. Details were kept secret, but it was 
said that the construction of four super- 
dreadnoughts and several cruisers were called 
for. The appropriation for 1917 was $22,500,- 
000. 

See 

“Ise” (Battleship) 

— Parliament buildings 

It became known, July 14, that the Japanese 
Government was planning to build new houses 
of Parliament at Tokio. An appropriation 
of 7,000,000 yen, or about $3,500,000, was to 
be asked for at the next session of the Diet. 
The existing structures were found inade- 
quate, especially in view of the fact that the 
membership of the House would soon be in- 
creased by fifty. 

— Politics and government 

Marquis Okuma and his cabinet tendered 
their resignations Oct 3. The age of the 
Premier (he is 78 years old) was given as a 
reason for his. retirement, but it was thought 
probable that it was due to opposition- to his 
policies in the Japanese Upper House. He 
had been assailed by the Opposition for not 
having adopted a more vigorous attitude 
toward China, and since he had not a majority 
of supporters in the coalition cabinet which 
had been in office since Aug,. 1915, he had 
ceased to have a controlling voice in the gov- 
ernment. The retiring Premier was said to 


have recommended Viscount Takaaki Kato as 
his successor, calling attention to the fact that 
Kato was a leader of the majority groups 
in the House and had loyally supported . the 
policies of the cabinet. Premier Okuma aided 
Baron Kato in his efforts to form a new 
ministry, and thus succeeded in amalgamating 
the three groups composing the government's 
majority in the House of Representatives into 
one great party. This left the new amalgama- 
tion with only the Seiyukai, or Conservative 
party in opposition. 

The movement displeased the statesmen of 
the old school, who feared that it would be 
undesirably progressive, and was. opposed es- 
pecially by Lieut.-Gen. Count Seiki Terauchi, 
whose slogan was a no-party form of gov- 
ernment Prince Yamagata, Marquis . Matsu- 
kata, Prince Oyama and Marquis Saoinji rec- 
ommended to the Emperor the appointment of 
Count Terauchi, and the Emperor, Oct 4, sum- 
moned Terauchi to form a cabinet. 

The new cabinet was constituted, Oct 9, as 
follows : 

Premier and Minister of Finance — Count Seiki 
Terauchi. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs — Baron Ichiro Motono. 

Minister of the Interior — Mr. Shimpei Goto. 

Minister of Justice — Senator Matsumuro. 

Minister of Education — Senator Ryohei Okada. 

Minister of Agriculture and Commerce — Senator 
Kiyoshi Nakashoji. 

Minister of Communications — Senator Baron Ken- 
jiro Den. 

The war and navy posts were, not changed. 
Lieut.-Gen. Baron Yusaku Nehara, Chief of 
the General Staff and former Minister of 
War, succeeded Count Terauchi as Resident 
General in Korea. 

A new party named the kyodokai, or co- 
operative constitutional party, adopted a plat- 
form pledging the propagation of constitu- 
tionalism, the strengthening of the national 
defence, the development of education and in- 
dustry, and the improvement of the local self- 
government, social and financial systems. 

Marquis Okuma refused the presidency of 
the party, preferring to work unfettered for 
the national political advancement. 

The Diet was opened Dec 27 by the Em- 
peror, who in his address from the Throne 
declared that the alliance with Great Britain 
and the convention with France were becom- 
ing stronger, and called attention also to the 
new convention with Russia, which he termed 
a matter for congratulation. The Emperor 
explained that he had ordered the Ministers 
to draft bills necessary for the development of 
the country “keeping in mind the world situ- 
ation,” and asked the Diet to co-operate in 
passing these measures. The House was then 
adjourned to Jan 21. 

See also 

Terauchi, Lieut.-Gen. Count Seiki 

JAPANESE 

See 

Labor unions — Japanese excluded from 

JAVA 

See 

Michielsen, Lieut.-Gen. J. P. 
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JELLICOE, Adm. Sir John 
See 

Great Britain — Navy 

JEWELRY WORKERS 

See 

Strikes — Jewelry workers' strike, New 
York City 

JEWELS 

See 

Precious stones 

JEWISH WAR RELIEF FUND 

A loan, one of the largest in the history of 
the world, and yet non-interest bearing, for the 
rehabilitation, after the war, of the devastated 
Jewish areas in Europe and of their population 
was announced, Nov 17, in New York, by Dr. 
Judah L. Magnes who recently returned from 
Europe, whither he had been sent by Jewish 
charitable organizations. The project, it was 
said, would transcend all previous war relief 
enterprises in the United States in magnitude. 
Dr. Magnes intends to develop this idea fur- 
ther before a mass meeting in Carnegie Hall 
in December. 

At a meeting held in New York City, Dec 
22, with the object of raising funds for the 
aid of Jews in Poland, Lithuania and Galicia, 
$3,000,000 was raised. Among the larger 
pledges made were two of $100,000 each from 
Jacob H. Schiff and Julius Rosenwald, $1,000,- 
000 by the People’s Relief Committee, $500,- 
000 by the Jewish people of Chicago, $250,000 
by the Central Committee of Philadelphia, and 
$100,000 from Boston and Pittsburgh respec- 
tively. 

JEWS 

See 

Russia — Jewish question 
— Relations with Vatican 

In the name of millions of Jewish citizens 
of the United States, on Dec 30, 19^5, the 
American Jewish Committee addressed a let- 
ter to Pope Benedict XV pleading tor his 
intercession in alleviating the persecution to 
which the Jews in various lands have been 
subj ected. 

The Pope's reply declares: 

As the head of the Catholic Church, which, faithful 
to its divine doctrine, . . . considers all men as 
brethren and teaches them to love one another, he 
will not cease to inculcate the observance among indi- 
viduals, as among nations, of the principles of natural 
right, and to reprove every violation of them. This 
right should be observed and respected in relation to 
the children of Israel as it should be to all men, for 
would not conform to justice and to religion itself 
derogate therefrom solely because of a difference 
of religious faith. 

The letter then says : 

Moreover, in his paternal heart, pained by the 
spectacle of the existing horrible war, the Supreme 
Pontiff feels in this moment more deeply than ever 
before the necessity that all men shall recollect that 
they are brothers and that their salvation lies in the 
return to the law of love, which is the law of the 
Gospels. He also desires to interest to this end all 
who, especially by reason of the sacred attributes of 
their pastoral ministrations, are able to bring efficient 
aid to this important result. 

Finally: 

In the meantime^ his Holiness rejoices in the 
unity which in civil matters exists in the United 
States of America among the members of the different 
faiths and which contributes so powerfully to the 
peaceful prosperity of your great country. 


The American Hebrew says of this letter: 

Among all the papal bulls ever issued with regard 
to Jews, throughout the history of the Vatican, there 
is no statement that equals this direct^ unmistakable 
plea for equality for the Jews, and against prejudice 
upon religious grounds. The bull issued by Innocent 
IV declaring the Jews innocent of the charge of using 
Christian blood for ritual purposes, while a remark- 
able document, was, after all, merely a statement of 
fact, ^whereas the present statement by Pope Benedict 
XV is a plea against religious prejudice and persecu- 
tion. 

JIMINEZ, Juan Isidoro 

Juan Isidoro Jiminez, who resigned as Presi- 
dent of Santo Domingo May 7, was one of 
the factional leaders in the revolution against 
President Bordas in 1914. He was a candi- 
date for the presidency in Nov of that year. 
The election was supervised by an American 
commission named by the Washington govern- 
ment, and United States marines were landed 
in Santo Domingo to preserve order. After 
the commission declared him elected his ma- 
jority was disputed by his opponents for the 
office and the matter was referred to the 
Senate, who decided in his favor. At the time 
of his election some of the principal parts of 
the city were held by revolutionary factions. 
At no time during his administration _ has he 
been in control of Congress. He was inaugu- 
rated on Dec 5, 1914. This was Jiminez’ s second 
term as President. His previous tenure of 
office was cut short before the expiration of 
his term by a revolution and he was forced 
to abdicate. He fled to Puerto Rico, where he 
remained until he returned to Santo Domingo 
in 1914 to take part in the revolt against Presi- 
dent Bordas. 

See also 

Santo Domingo 

JITNEY BUSSES 

New Jersey 

Majority and minority leaders of the House 
united, Mar 8, in support of the committee 
substitute for the Kates bill to regulate jitney 
busses and passed the measure by a vote of 
39 to 9. 

JOACHIM Frank Humbert, Prince 

The marriage of Prince Joachim, the fifth 
son of Emperor William, and Princess Marie 
Augustine, daughter of Prince Edward of 
Anhalt, was celebrated, Mar 11, in the royal 
castle of Bellevue in the presence of the Ger- 
man Empress, the Duke and Duchess of An- 
halt, and other relatives. Emperor William 
was not present. 

Prince Joachim was 25 years old on Dec 15, and is 
a captain in the Fourteenth Regiment of Hussars. He 
was the only unmarried child of the Emperor. 
Princess Marie Augustine is the eldest of the four 
children of Prince Edward of Anhalt, and was born 
June 10, 1898. She is a niece of the reigning Duke, 
Frederick II, of Anhalt. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

The Rockefeller Foundation, June 13, an- 
nounced the decision to establish a school of 
hygiene and public health in Baltimore as an 
integral part of Johns Hopkins University. 
It was expected that the school would open 
in Oct, 1917. Dr. William H. Welch, pro- 
fessor of pathology in Johns Hopkins, was to 
be the director of the new school. Dr. William 
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H. Howell, professor of physiology in Johns 
Hopkins was to become the head of the 
physiology department in the new school. 
Both men were to undertake -the work of 
organization. 

The study of preventive medicine and of 
the promotion of public health were the main 
objects of the school. 

JOHNSON, Hiram 

United States Senator-elect Hiram Johnson, 
of California, in a letter to Alfred Gramlich, 
Republican state committeeman, made public 
at Hackensack, N. J., Dec 8, expressed his 
thanks for a boom started for him for Presi- 
dent in 1920 at a recent dinner of New Jersey 
Progressive Republicans, but added that he 
‘"would not attempt to minister to it,” as he 
felt that ‘"it would hardly be taken seriously.” 
The senator-elect asserted he was “a little too 
doubtful” about himself and his ability “to 
contemplate such a dazzling prospect” 

JONES, HARRY CLARY 
Harry Clary Jones, professor of physical 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins University, died 
at Baltimore, Md., Apr 8. He was born in 

1865. 

JORDAN, David Starr 

It was announced, May 2, that David Starr 
Jordan, chancellor of Stanford University and 
noted as a peace advocate, had been retired 
with the title of chancellor-emeritus.' 

JORDAN, Eben Dyer 

Eben D. Jordan, the Boston dry goods mer- 
chant died at Manchester, Mass., Aug 1, 
aged 59 years. 

JOSLYN, George A. 

George A. Joslyn, president and owner of 
the Western Newspaper Union, died Oct 4. 

JUDSON, Adoniram Brown, M.D. 

Dr. Adoniram Brown Judson, specialist in 
orthopaedic surgery, died in New York City, 
Sept 20, aged 79 years. 

“JUKES” FAMILY 

Thru the chance discovery in 1911 of the 
original manuscript of Richard L. Dugdale's 
study of the so-called “Jukes,” a degenerate 
family living in New York State, a further 
investigation was made possible. 

The new studies, which take up the history 
of the family where Dugdale left off, were 
published in October by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington under the title of “The 
Jukes in 1915 * The original data are on file 
in the Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I. 

m Dugdale, who traced the family from the 
time of the early settlers to 1877 studied 709 
persons and estimated the total cost to the 
state of this one group of degenerates at $1,- 
308,000 for a period of 75 years beginning in 
1 800. 

< In the new studies 2820 persons were con- 
sidered, exclusive of those studied by Dug- 
dale, and the total cost to the state was esti- 
mated at $2,093,685. 


The conclusions reached by Dugdale, that 
heredity with certain environmental conditions 
determine criminality, pauperism and licen- 
tiousness, were substantiated by the newer 
investigation. 

The new study also demonstrates the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Cousin matings in defective germ plasms 
are undesirable, since they produce defective 
offspring, irrespective of the parents' somatic 
make-up. 

2. There is a hereditary factor in licentious- 
ness, but there are those among the “Jukes” 
who are capable of meeting the requirements 
of customs in sex matters if only great social 
pressure is brought to bear on them. 

3. Pauperism is an indication of weakness, 
physical or mental. 

4. All of the “Jukes” criminals were feeble- 
minded, and the eradication of crime in de- 
fective stocks depends upon the elimination 
of mental deficiency. 

5. Removal of “Jukes” from their original 
habitat to new regions is beneficial to the stock 
itself as better social pressure is brought to 
bear on them and there is a chance of mating 
into better families. 

6. One in four of the “Jukes” is improved 
socially by care in children's institutions. 

7. Penal institutions have little beneficial 
influence upon persons of defective mentality. 

The new studies occupied three years and 
covered 14 states. Segregation or sterilization 
were suggested as remedies in the case of the 
feebleminded. 

JUMPING 

The world's record in the 120-yard high 
hurdles was broken at the Missouri-Iowa State 
College dual meet at Columbia, Mo., May 6, 
when P. Simpson, the Missouri star, made a 
mark of 14 4-5 seconds. Simpson also was the 
individual point winner, 20 tallies being placed 
to his credit. Missouri won the meet, 80 to 47. 

JUTLAND, Battle of 

What has already been termed the greatest 
naval battle in history was fought May 31 
near the Skagerrak off the west of Jutland 
(Denmark). The first report issued by Ger- 
many, June 2, claimed the victory, but sub- 
sequent statements by the Britsh admiralty 
declared the German loss was actually as well 
as relatively the greater, and there is no ques- 
tion that the English fleet forced the German 
to fleet to its base. 

The admitted German losses in the Jutland 
battle were: 

Dreadnough battle cruiser — Lutzow. 

Battleship — P o mm ern. 

Cruisers — Wiesbaden , Blbing , Frauenlob 
and Rostock . 

Torpedo craft — Five. 

The losses admitted by the British admiralty 
were : 

Dreadnought battle cruisers — Queen Mary, 
Indefatigable and Invincible. 

Cruisers — Warrior, Black Prince and De- 
fense. 

Torpedo craft — Eight, i. e., the Tipperary , 
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Ardent Fortune , Shark , Sparrow Hawk , Nes- 
tor, Nomad and Turbulent. 

Statistics giving the tonnage and armament 
of the larger ship sunk will be found under 
their own names. 

The battle in which great armored dread- 
noughts came to grips for the first time in the 
history of the world was fought in hazy 
weather in which a ship could not be made 
out at more than six miles distance. The de- 
tails were as follows: 

During an enterprise directed to the north- 
ward the German high sea fleet, under 
personal command of Vice-Adm. Reinhardt 
Scheer encountered the ships of the British 
Grand Fleet engaged in making one of their 
periodical sweeps through the North Sea. 
The British fleet was divided into two parts — 
a smaller force under Sir David Beatty, and 
the other, the battle fleet or main body, under 
the commander in chief, Sir John Jellicoe. 
This distribution of the ships was the domi- 
nating factor in bringing about the battle. Had 
the whole British fleet been massed and close 
together it is more than likely that no battle 
would have occurred. With the British fleet 
divided, the Germans were encouraged to give 
battle with Beatty. Sir David, determined to 
get them into a light, arranged to draw them 
nearer Jellicoe’ s main body, which he knew 
to be coming up in support. The main body 
came up in time to take a decisive part in the 
battle, and was for more than two hours in 
action. The whole battle lasted five hours. 

The battle cruiser fleet under Vice-Adm. 
Beatty, comprising the first and second battle 
cruiser squadrons, the first, second and third 
light cruiser squadrons, and destroyers from 
the first, ninth, tenth and thirteenth flotillas, 
and supported by ships of the fifth battle 
squadron (four battleships of the Queen Eliz- 
abeth class) under Rear Adm. Evans-Thomas 
was scouting to the southward of the battle 
fleet under Sir John Jellicoe which was ac- 
companied by the third battle cruiser squad- 
ron, the first and second cruiser squadrons, 
the fourth light cruiser squadron, and the 
fourth, eleventh and twelfth flotillas. 

The Galatea first reported the presence of 
German vessels at 2.20 o’clock in the after- 
noon. A German force of five battle cruisers 
was sighted at 3.30 o’clock. Vice-Adm. 
Beatty’s first and third light cruiser^ squadrons 
spread eastward forming a screen in advance 
of Adm. Evans-Thomas’ battle cruiser squad- 
ron which came up at high speed. Both 
forces opened fire simultaneouly at 3.48 at a 
range of 18,500 yards. Two submarines being 
sighted, a flotilla of 10 destroyers was or- 
dered to attack. They intercepted a German 
force of light cruisers and fifteen destroyers 
forcing them to retire leaving two destroyers 
sunk. The Nestor Normad and Mineator 
pressed the attack on the German battle 
cruisers and the two former were badly hit. 
From 4:15 to 4:43 a fierce conflict raged be- 
tween the battle cruisers, the third German 
ship was seen to be on fire, the German battle 
fleet was reported ahead and the destroyers 
were recalled. Adm. Beatty then altered his 


course to lead the Germans to the British 
battle fleet, which was sighted at 5 :5b o’clock. 

Vice-Adm. Jellicoe formed the line of 
battle at 6.15 o’clock, Vice-Adm. Beatty 
meantime having formed the battle cruisers 
ahead of the battle fleet, and the fleets became 
engaged. During the deployment the Defense 
and Warrior were seen passing between the 
British and German fleets under heavy fire. 
The Defense disappeared and the Warrior 
passed to the rear, disabled. 

The third battle cruiser squadron, under 
Rear-Adm. Horace Alexander Hood, was in 
advance of the battle fleet and was ordered 
to reinforce Vice-Adm. Beatty. While en 
route the Chester , Captain Lawson, engaged 
three or four German light cruisers for 
twenty minutes. Despite many casualties, her 
steaming qualities were unimpaired. 

The action between the main battle fleets 
lasted, intermittently, from 6:17 to 8:20 o’clock 
at ranges between 9000 and 12,000 yards. The 
Germans constantly turned away and opened 
the range under the cover of destroyer at- 
tacks and smoke screens as the effect of the 
British fire was felt, and alterations of the 
course from southeast by east to west in an 
endeavor to close up brought the British battle 
fleet, which commenced action in an advan- 
tageous position on the Germans’ bow, to a 
quarterly bearing from the German battle line, 
but placed Vice-Adm. Jellicoe between the Ger- 
mans and their bases. 

The visibility improved at sunset at 7:17, 
when Beatty re-engaged, and destroyers at 
the head of the German line emitted volumes 
of gray smoke, covering their capital ships as 
with a pall, under cover of which they turned 
away and disappeared. _ At 7:45, the light 
cruiser squadrons, sweeping westward, located 
two German battleships and cruisers. At 
8 120 Vice-Adm. Beatty heavily engaged 
them at 10,000 yards. The leading ship, being 
repeatedly hit by the Lion, turned away in 
flames with a heavy list. The Princess Royal 
set fire to a three- funneled battleship. The 
New Zealand and Indomitable reported that 
the ship they engaged left the line heeling 
over and afire. At 8:40, the battle cruisers 
felt a heavy shock as if struck by a mine or 
torpedo. This was assumed to be a vessel 
blowing up. 

The Marlborough was hit by a torpedo at 
6 .*54 p. m. and took a considerable list to star- 
board, but reopened fire at 7:03 at a cruiser. 
At 7.12 she fired fourteen rapid salvos at a 
cruiser of the Koenig class, hitting her fre- 
quently until she left the line. 

During the action the range decreased to 
5000 yards. The first battle squadron re- 
ceived more of the enemy’s fire than the re- 
mainder of the fleet, excepting the fifth 
squadron. The Colossus was hit, but not 
seriously. 

The fourth squadron, led by the flagship 
Iron Duke , engaged a squadron consisting of 
the Koenig and Kaiser classes with battle 
cruisers and light cruisers. The British fire 
was effective, although a mist rendered range- 
taking difficult. The Iron Duke fired on a 
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battleship of the Koenig class at 12,000 yards. 
The hitting commenced at the second salvo 
and only ceased when the target turned away. 

The second squadron under Adm. Jerram 
engaged vessels of the Kaiser or Koenig , 
classes and also a battle cruiser, which apoar- 
ently was severely damaged. A squadron un- 
der the command of Rear- Adm. Heath, with 
the cruiser Duke of Edinburgh acted as a 
connecting link between the battle fleet and 
the battle cruiser fleet, but did not get into 
action. 

The German vessels were entirely out of the 
fight at 9 o’clock. 

The British heavy ships were not attacked 
during the night, but three British destroyer 
flotillas delivered a series of gallant and suc- 
cessful attacks, causing heavy losses. The 
fourth flotilla, under Captain Wintour, suf- 
fered severe losses, including the Tipperary. 
The twelfth flotilla, under Captain Stirling, 
attacked a squadron of six large vessels of the 
Kaiser class, taking it* by surprise and firing 
many torpedoes. The second, third, and 
fourth ships in the line were hit and the third 
blew up. The destroyers were under a heavy 
fire of German light cruisers. Onlv the On- 
slaught received material injuries. The Castor 
sank a German destroyer at point-blank range. 

The thirteenth flotilla, under Captain Fane, 
was stationed astern of the battle fleet. A 
large vessel crossed in the rear of the flotilla 
after midnight at high speed. Turning on her 
searchlights, she fired heavily on the Petard 
and the Turbulent and the latter was dis- 
abled. The Champion was engaged for a few 
minutes with four German destroyers, while 
the Moresby fired a torpedo at a ship of the 
Deutschland class and felt an explosion. 

At daylight on the first of June, the British 
battle fleet, being southward of Horn Reef, 
turned northward in search of the enemy ves- 
sels. The waters from the latitude of Horn 
Reef to the scene of action were thoroughly 
searched and some survivors from the de- 
stroyers Ardent, Fortune and Tipperary were 
picked up. The Sparrow Hawk, which had 
been in collision, was no longer seaworthy and 
was sunk after the crew was taken off. 

The cruiser squadron was detached to 
search for the Warrior, which had been 
abandoned while in tow of the Engadine on 
the way to the base, owing to bad weather 
setting in, and the vessel becoming unsea- 
worthy. No trace of her was discovered, and 
further subsequent search by the light cruiser 
squadron having failed to locate her, it was 
evident she had foundered. 

The fleet was fueled, replenished its am- 
munition, and at 9:30 P. M., on the second of 
June, was reported ready for further action. 

. \ total of 333 British officers were killed 
m the Jutland battle, according to a list issued 
by the Admiralty June 5. This list showed 
that practically all the officers of the cruisers 
Queen Mary, Invincible , Indefatigable, De- 
fence, and Black Prince , and from the de- 
stroyers Tipperary , Turbulent , Fortune , 
Ardent, Nomad, Nestor, and Shark perished. 
All the officers except one from the cruiser 


Warrior were saved, and all the officers from 
the destroyer Sparrowhawk. On the other 
ships, twenty-three officers were killed and 
twenty-two wounded. A complete list ap- 
peared in the New York Herald for June 21 
and included: 

Rear Adm. Sir Robert K. Arbuthnot of the De- 
fense, Rear Adm, the Hon. Horace L. A. Hood, of 
the Invincible, Capt. Charles F. Sowerby, of the 
Indefatigable, Capt. Cecil I. Prowse, of the Queen 
Mary , Capt. Arthur L. Cay of the Invincible, Capt. 
Thomas P. Bonham of the Black Prince , Capt. 
Charles J. Wintour of the Tipperary and Capt. Stan- 
ley B. Ellis of the Defense. 

The Germans placed the British loss at 15 
ships. The British placed the German loss at 
iS ships, 113,435 tons, while Adm. Jellicoe 
enumerated 21 German vessels as probably 
lost. 


An Admiralty cablegram to the British Em- 
bassy in Washington, July 13, said positive 
proof had been found that the dreadnoughts 
Kaiser and Kronprins were sunk by torpedoes 
during the battle of Jutland June 2, and that 
they now had been added to the official British 
list of German ships destroyed. 

The Kaiser was of 24,700 tons displacement 
and carried ten 12-inch 50-calibre guns. The 
Kronprins carried ten 12-inch 45 -calibre guns. 
She displaced 25,575 tons. 


In response to a request by Sec. Daniels 
for an opinion on what lessons might be drawn 
for the naval expansion program from the 
Jutland battle between the British and Ger- 
man fleets, Rear-Adm. Knight, of the Naval 
War College, replied, July 16, that far from 
discrediting the battle cruiser, although vessels 
of that type bore the brunt of the losses in 
the engagement, the fight demonstrated a new 
field of usefulness for the fast fighters. 

The battle did not change the Admiral’s 
opinion that dreadnoughts are and will con- 
tinue to be the backbone of any fighting fleet, 
but it caused him to recommend that if Con- 
gress decided to add only four capital ships 
to the first line all should be battle cruisers. 


The British ^ Admiralty, Aug I decided to 
remove from its nameless grave the body of 
John Travers Cornwell, the boy hero of the 
Battle of Jutland, to a more suitable burial 
place. The boy was specially mentioned in 
Admiral Beatty’s report as follows: 

“Boy, John Travers Cornwell, of the Chester , 
was mortally wounded early in the action. He never- 
theless remained standing at a most exposed post 
quietly awaiting orders until the end of the action. 
I regret that he has since died, but I recom- 
mend his case for special recognition in justice to his 
memory and as an acknowledgment of the high 
example set by him.” 


Three Victoria Crosses were awarded, Sept 
15, to participants in the Jutland battle. The 
recipients were John Travers Cornwall, Hon. 
Edward Bingham, a prisoner of the Germans, 
his ship having been sunk beneath him, and 
Major Francis Harvey of the Marine Corps, 
who, altho mortally wounded, saved his ship 
from sinking by flooding the magazine and 
then died at his post. 
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KAHN, David 

David Kahn, head of the French interna- 
tional banking firm of Lazard Freres, died in 
Paris, Aug. n, aged 70. 

KAMIMURA, Vice-Adm. Hikonojo 

Vice-Admiral Hikonojo Kamimura of the 
Japanese navy, died Aug. 8, aged 67. Vice- 
Admiral Kamimura, was one of the most 
prominent officers in the Japanese navy. As 
commander-in-chief of the second squadron 
he played an important part in the Russo- 
Japanese War and is believed to have led in 
the naval assault with the British squadron 
against the German base at Tsing-Tao, China, 
in 1914. In Aug, 1906, the squadron of Adm. 
Kamimura defeated the Russian warships 
Rurik , Gromoboi , and Rossia off the east coast 
of Corea, sinking the Rurik and capturing 
the other two, badly damaged. Later his 
squadron took a leading part in the battle of 
the Sea of Japan, when Russia’s naval power 
was destroyed. After this battle he was 
awarded the title of baron and invested with 
the Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun and the 
first class order of the Golden Kite. 

KANGAROO 

“The latest government statistics show that 
there were 1,072,494 pounds of kangaroo skins 
imported during the 11 months ending May 
31, as compared with 672,339 pounds in 1915 
and 1,225,679 pounds in 1914 for the same 
period,” says Dun's Review, Aug 12. “The 
1916 imports were valued at 633,301, or an 
average of about 59c. per pound. There are 
less of these skins received than of any other 
variety used inj making shoe leather, but gen- 
uine kangaroo skins make excellent leather 
and large quantities would be tanned if the 
skins were available. 

About 25 or 30 years or so ago kangaroo leather 
was an important factor in the leather market, but 
to-day probably not one person in a hundred wears 
kangaroo shoes, owing to the fact that they are not 
obtainable in most of the retail shops. There are 
plenty of imitation kangaroo leathers produced, made 
of calfskins and cowhide, but the nature and texture 
of the leather are quite different. While genuine 
kangaroo leather is very soft and pliable, it also pos- 
sesses excellent wearing qualities. 

During former years there were a number of tanners 
in this country who produced kangaroo leather ex- 
clusively, but for a long time past these tanners 
have turned their attention to sheep, goat and other 
kinds of leather in which raw material in suitable 
quantities can be obtained more readily. There were 
in earlier years as many as 121 different varieties 
of kangaroos, whereas now there are not over 15 to 
20 species of skins existing in a commercial way. 
One tanning concern here, which was a leader in kan- 
garoo leather several decades ago, and which still 
probably produces more of this stock than any other 
tanner, has all varieties and sizes to sell, running from 
little light skins averaging down to 2 pounds per 
dozen up to large skins of around 36 pounds per 
dozen. The leather ranges in price anywhere from 
SC. per foot for poor quality up to around 50c. for 
the best selection. 

KANSAS 

Arthur Capper (R.) was re-elected governor 
Nov 7. 

KARL, Tom 

Tom Karl, retired opera singer, died in 
Rochester, N. Y., Mar 19. 


“KARNAK Destruction of the 
The German Admiralty announced, Dec 3, 
the sinking* on Nov 27, near Malta, of the 
French transport Karnak by a German sub- 
marine. According to the German report the 
vessel was crowded with troops destined for 
Salonika. The Karnak was 447 ft- long and 
6300 tons burden. 

KATMAI (volcano) 

The main crater of Katmai volcano is one 
of the greatest in the world, according to a 
statement made Aug 22, by Robert F. Griggs, 
who had reached Kodiak after a careful study 
of the volcano, in the interests of the Ameri- 
can Geographic Society. “This crater,” he 
said, “is miles across, and extends down thou- 
sands of feet to a blue-green lake, simmering 
and sputtering at the bottom.” Mr. Griggs 
was accompanied on the expedition by Lucius 
G. Folsom, principal of the Kodiak schools, 
and Donovan Church, a student at the Ohio 
State University. This was the first close 
examination by scientists that had been made 
of the volcano since the great eruption in 
June, 1912, when the top of the mountain 
was blown off, and Kodiak Island, across 
Shelikoff Strait, was covered with a foot of 
volcanic ash. “Other craters in the group 
have been reported as the main crater of Kat- 
mai,” said Mr. Griggs, “but these do not com- 
pare with the real thing.” The explorers 
said the most wonderful of all sights at the 
crater was a place where a glacier, blown in 
tol by the eruption, still formed part of the 
crater wall, the intense heat being insufficient 
to melt this palisade of ice. Part of the crater 
wall is composed of igneous rock of brilliant 
color. 

KELLOGG, Clara Louise 
The famous American prima-donna, Clara 
Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, died at New Hart- 
ford, Ct, May 12. She was born in 1842. 

KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 

The examiner of the United States Patent 
Office, Sept 17, decreed that the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., was entitled to register as a trade- 
mark for its prepared goods, the word “Kel- 
logg” in script. Registration of the trade- 
mark had been opposed by the Kellogg Food 
Co. and Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

This decision did not necessarily settle, the 
issue pending in the Circuit Court of Michi- 
gan, in which Dr. Kellogg sought to estop his 
brother, Will K. Kellogg, and the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes Company from the use 
of the name. 

KELP 

See 

Potash — Production from kelp 

KENTUCKY 

See 

Advertising — Kentucky 

Prohibition — Kentucky 
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KERENS, Richard C. 

Richard C. Kerens, formerly American Am- 
bassador to Vienna and^ long a Republican 
leader of Missouri, died in Philadelphia, Sept 
4, aged 73 years. 

KERR STEAMSHIP LINE 
Outlines of a project by which the French 
government would turn over a port to the 
Kerr Steamship Line, of New York, to be 
transformed into a great freight terminal, with 
docks, warehouses and railway facilities, for 
the exclusive use of shipping between the 
American continent and France, thereby re- 
lieving the congestion now prevailing at Havre, 
Bordeaux and Marseilles, were given out, 
Dec. 14, by the general manager of the line. 

KETCHAM, Gen. Thomas E. 

Gen. Thomas E. Ketcham, a veteran of the 
Civil and Mexican wars, died at Stockton, Cal, 
Jan 25, at the age of 95. 

KETTLE, Thomas Michael 

Lieut. Thomas Michael Kettle, professor of 
economics in the National University, was 
killed in action, in September, at Ginchy. He 
was a brother-in-law of Sheehy Skeffington, 
who was executed by shooting during the re- 
cent uprising in Ireland. 

KHARITONOFF, Pierre A. 

See 

Russia 

KIDD, Benjamin 

Benjamin Kidd, author of works on social 
evolution, died in South Croydon, Eng., Oct 
2, in his sixty-ninth year. 

KIENZLE, Herbert 

See 

Fay, Robert case 

KIKUYU CONTROVERSY 

See 

Peel, Bp. Willian George 

KILTS 

See 

Canada — Army 

“KING EDWARD VII” Loss of the 
It was announced Jan 9 that the British 
battleship King Edward VII had been sunk as 
the result of striking a mine. Her entire com- 
plement, totalling 777 men, was saved. The 
King Edward VII was the second largest 
battleship lost by Great^ Britain since the be- 
ginning of the war, coming next to the dread- 
nought Audacious , which was of 24,000 tons 
displacement. 

The King Edward VII class comprised eight ships, 
all launched in 1903 and 1904. Their maximum dis- 
placement was 01 17,500 tons, with a normal com- 
plement of 777 men. The King Edward was launch- 
ed in July 1903, and completed in Mar, 1905. Her 
cost was about $5,000,000. Her speed was 18.9 
knots, with a maximum approaching 20 knots. Her 
length was 45 3 H feet, with a 78 feet beam and 
26% feet draught. She carried four 12-inch guns, 
four 9.2-inch guns, ten 6-inch guns, twelve twelve- 
pounders, fourteen three-pounders, two Maxims and 
18-inch torpedo tubes. 

KING, William Frederick 
Dr, William Frederick King, formerly 
chief astronomer of the Dominion govern- 


ment, died at Ottawa, Apr 23. He was born 
in 1854. 

KINNOULL, Archibald Fitzroy George Hay, 
Earl of 

Archibald Fitzroy George Hay, twelfth Earl 
of Kinnoull, died Feb 7 at Hove in his sixty- 
second year. Lord Kinnoull served for many 
years in the army and was a former colonel of 
the Egyptian gendarmerie. 

KITCHENER, Field Marshal Earl Horatio 
Herbert 

Earl Kitchener — Kitchener of. Khartum — 
British War Minister, together with the mem- 
bers of his staff and all except 12 of those on 
board the British cruiser Hampshire , lost their 
lives when the vessel struck a mine, June 5, 
just west of the Orkney Islands, off the north 
coast of Scotland. 

The loss of the man whose building up of 
the British army from almost nothing to a 
tremendous establishment since the beginning 
of the European war, was a staggering blow 
to England. Earl Kitchener was on his way to 
Russia, making the trip at the request of the 
Russian government for the purpose of dis- 
cussing financial and military matters with 
Emperor Nicholas. He intended to land at 
Archangel and visit Petrograd, and later the 
Russian front. 

Accompanying Earl Kitchener as his staff 
were Hugh James O’Beirne, former counsellor 
of the British embassy at Petrograd and for- 
mer minister at Sofia; Oswald Arthur Fitz- 
gerald, Earl Kitchener's private military secre- 
tary; Brig.-General Arthur Ellershaw and Sir 
Frederick Donaldson. 

The disaster occurred two miles from shore 
between Marwick Head and the Brough of 
Birsay, on the northwest coast of the island 
of Pomona, the largest of the Orkney group. 
Four boats were seen by observers on shore to 
leave the ship. The wind was north-northwest 
and heavy seas were running. Patrol vessels 
and destroyers at once proceeded to the spot 
and a party was sent along the coast to search, 
but only bodies and a capsized boat were 
found. 

Twelve survivors, including one warrant 
officer and eleven men, were flung ashore June 
8, clinging to a small inflated raft. The raft 
was discovered by a policeman who was 
searching along the rocky and desolate coast. 
The men were battered and exhausted. A few 
of them murmured “Kitchener was on board,” 
and then fell asleep. About 80 bodies were 
found along the cliffs, many of them still 
warm. In their terriffic battle with the sea 
the clothing of some of the men had been 
torn from their bodies. Their hands and feet 
had been mutiliated in desperate efforts to 
climb the cliffs. 

King- George ordered that officers of the 
army should wear mourning with their uni- 
forms for one week. 

Admiral Jellicoe stated June 10 that the 
Hampshire was mined. The vessel was accom- 
panied by two destroyers until the Hampshire 
was compelled to detach them on account of 
the heavy seas an hour before the explosion. 
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Survivors said the Hampshire sank in ten 
minutes. 

It was reported that the Irish situation was 
the only reason that David Lloyd George, Min- 
ister of Munitions, did not sail with Earl 
Kitchener on the Hampshire. All arrange- 
ments had been made for Mr. Lloyd George to 
make the trip to Russia, when the government 
suddenly decided^that his services were more 
urgently needed in an attempt to bring about 
an agreement between the Irish factions. 

Impressive memorial services for Earl 
Kitchener were held in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, June 13. The building was crowded 
to the doors with civilians and soldiers. All 
London was in mourning and flags were at 
half-mast on all buildings. 

Among those present were the King, .Queen, and 
Queen Mother; Premier Asquith, Arthur J. Balfour, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Sir Edward Grey, British 
Foreign Minister; Earl Curzon, of Kendleston, Lord 
Privy Seal; Lewis Harcourt, First Commissioner of 
Works; Viscount Haldane, Winston Churchill. Field- 
Marshal Sir John French, Gen. Sir William Rooertson, 
Chief of the Imperial Staff; the Duke of Devonshire 
and the Earl of Rosebery. 

The American embassy was well represented by 
Ambassador and Mrs. Page, Irwin B. Laughlin, sec- 
retary of tbe embassy, and Mrs. Laughlin; Com- 
mander Powers Symington, naval attache, and Capt. 
Alexander M. Miller, millitary attache. 

Among the members of the royalty were Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, Princesses Louise, Victoria and 
Maude and the Princess Royal, Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, the Duchess of Argyle and Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia. 

Among the clergy present were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 

Two other memorial services were held for 
the great soldier, one in Westminster Abbey 
and the other in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Field-Marshal Viscount French, commander 
of the armies in the United Kingdom, eulo- 
gized his former chief, Field-Marshal Earl 
Kitchener, in the House of Lords at the open- 
ing, June 20, after a three-weeks' recess. After 
the Marquis of Lansdowne had spoken of the 
great loss the country had suffered in the death 
of the War Secretary, Gen. French declared 
that he had asked Kitchener to take his post in 
France, but Kitchener declined. 

The building of a memorial to Lord Kitch- 
ener, the cost to be borne by the public funds, 
with an appropriate inscription, was agreed 
upon in the House of Commons June 21. 

The will of Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener 
was admitted to probate June 30. The estate 
amounted to £171,420 ($857,100). The will, 
dated Nov 2, 1914, bequeathed the sum of £20,- 
000 to his nephew, Henry Hamilton Kitchener. 
To another nephew, Commander Henry Frank- 
lin Chevallier Kitchener, son of the new Earl 
Kitchener, he gave his Broome Park estate and 
all his lands in Kent. All Earl Kitchener's 
lands and possessions in British East Africa 
were willed to Col. Oswald A. G. Fitzgerald, 
his personal military secretary, who also died 
on the Hampshire. Various swords, plate and 
other gifts from many public bodies were left 
as heirlooms in the settled estate. Small be- 
quests were made to various relatives and 
friends. Among these are gifts of £200 to 
several officers of the field-marshal's personal 
staff, including Gen. Sir William R. Birdwood. 


KNAPP, Charles Welbourne 

Charles Welbourne Knapp, until recently 
publisher of the St. Louis Republic , died Jan 
6, aged 69 years. 

KNIGHT, William Angus 
Professor William Angus Knight, teacher of 
moral philosophy and English literature, died 
in England, Mar 4, aged 80 years. 

KNISH 

A stuffed butter-cake, the ingredients of 
which include dough, chopped potatoes, 
onions, and a modicum of cheese; said to 
have been invented by Max Green, a restau- 
rant-keeper of New York’s lower East Side. 
The New York Globe said that it had be- 
come “the. most popular viand in the com- 
bined Slavish, Jewish, Roumanian, Italian and 
Chinese bills of fare" of that quarter. 

KNOX COLLEGE 

The Knox College campaign to raise a $500,- 
000 additional endowment fund was success- 
fully completed June 4 by a $75,00 o gift from 
Mrs. Russell Sage, of New York. The Gen- 
eral Board of Education promised that if the 
half million dollars was raised by June 8 it 
would donate an additional $100,000. 

KOENIG, Paul 
See 

Welland Canal case 

KOGA TREATMENT 

See 

Tuberculosis 

KOO, Vi Kyuin Wellington 
Dr. Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo, Chinese Min- 
ister to the United States, sent in. his resigna- 
tion, Sept 28, on a plea of ill health. The 
resignation was not accepted. 

Dr. Koo*s resignation created surprise in 
Peking. Tang Shao-Yi, the recently appointed 
Foreign Minister, was said to be opposed to 
Dr. Koo because of his monarchial leanings. 
Tang Shao-Yi had, however, refused up to the 
time of writing to take office and this refusal 
was supposed to insure the position of Dr. 
Koo and other Foreign Ministers. 


President Li Yuan-Hung cabled Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, Chinese minister to the 
United States, Oct 6, refusing to accept his 
resignation from that post, declaring that the 
preservation of friendly relations between the 
United States and China was now of the 
greatest importance, and that Dr. Koo's ser- 
vices were indispensable. He was urged to 
reconsider the matter. The Order of Chia 
Ho, or Golden. Grain, was conferred, Oct 13, 
on Dr. Koo, by President Li Yuan-Hung. 

KRAG, Ole Herman Johannes 

Col. Ole Herman Johannes Krag, the Nor- 
wegian rifle inventor, died Dec 12, aged 79 
years. 

“KRONPRI NZ WILHELM,” Internment of 

Four sailors who broke their parole and 
escaped from the two German auxiliary cruis- 
ers interned at Newport News, Va., were cap- 
tured at Dover, Del., Jan 14. 
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Because of lack of room the interned Ger- 
man auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm was 
convoyed from Hampton Roads by 12 U. S. 
battleships, Sept 29, to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 

“KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE” (liner) 

In a decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Boston, Nov 18, the Na- 
tional City Bank and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, both of New York were held to be en- 
titled to recover damages from the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Company, resulting 
from the abandonment of the voyage of the 
steamship Kronprinz essin Cecilie, known as 
the “gold ship,” the day before war was de- 
clared in Europe. 

The bank had $3,165,972 in gold on board 
the steamship and the trust company had $4,- 
942,936, all consigned to their representatives 
in Paris and London. The bank sought $446,- 
828 damages and the trust company $1,040,487. 

Judge Hale in the District Court found 
that neither was entitled to damages, but the 
Court of Appeals reversed that finding. The 
cases were to go back to the District Court 
for trial to determine the amount of damages 
that each should get 

Liability hinged on the question of whether 
there was any restraint exercised by foreign 
Governments. Judges Dodge and Bingham 
held that as there was no declaration of war 
at the time the voyage was abandoned there 
was no restraint. Judge Putnam, in a dis- 
senting opinion, held that while no actual 
declaration of war had been made, the inter- 
national situation had reached such a stage 
that it amounted to restraint and, therefore, 
he held that the Captain of the steamship was 
justified in abandoning the voyage and turning 
back to the United States. 

The court agreed that neither Charles W. 
Rantoul, Jr., of New York nor Maurice Hans- 
sens of Brussels was entitled to recover dam- 
ages. They were passengers on the steamship 
and claimed damages because they were un- 
able to complete the voyage. 

KUROP ATKIN, Gen. Alexei Nikolaievitch 

See 

Turkestan 

KUT-EL-AMARA 

See 

European war — Asia Minor 

KWO-CHANG, Gen. Feng 

General Feng Kwo-chang, elected vice-presi- 
dent oi China, Oct 30, is the governor of 
Nanking and one of the better-known officers 
of the Chinese military service. He was 
director of the Military Council on the Chi- 
nese Board of War in 1907, and a director-in- 
chief 0 f the general staff in 1909. When the 
revolution started against the Manchu dynasty, 
General Feng Kwo-chang was in command of 
the First Imperial Army at Wuchang, and 
was successful in recapturing Hanyang from 
the revolutionists in Nov, 1911. For this he 
received the rank of baron of the second class. 
Shortly afterward he was recalled to Peking 
and nominated commandant of the Imperial 
Guard. On the establishment of the Chinese 


Republic the general was appointed chief of 
the late President Yuan Shih-kai’s Military 
Council. In 1913 he was appointed commis- 
sioner of pacification, and took part in the 
suppression of the rebellion at Nanking in 
the summer of that year, and was present at 
the recapture of the city by government troops. 

LABBE, Leon 

Dr. Leon Labbe, surgeon, member of the 
Institute of France and Senator for the De- 
partment of the Orne, died in Paris, Mar 21. 
He was born in 1832. 

LABOR AND LABORING CLASSES 

Organized labor received more in the year 
ended with May 1, 1916, in increased wages, 
shortening of hours and legislation than ever 
before in its history, according to statements 
of officials of the American Federation of 
Labor, Apr 30. Wage advances were general 
the country over in virtually every line of 
industry, and laws benefiting labor were put 
on the statute books of every state in the 
Union except five. Wage increases were 
greatest in the metal trades, many of which 
were stimulated by war orders. Cotton manu- 
facturing was the only main industry which 
did not grant substantial increases. The 
metal trades, too, claimed the greatest number 
of strikes during the year, though many plants 
increased the pay of their men and cut work- 
ing hours voluntarily. 

The most significant features of the year’s 
labor legislation were the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation laws and the growth of 
the industrial commission plan. This plan 
unites in one authority the administration of 
workmen’s compensation, factory inspection 
and other labor laws. It was adopted during 
the year by Colorado, Indiana, Montana, 
Nevada and New York. 

Unemployment received the attention of a 
number of legislatures. Illinois established a 
commission on unemployment; California and 
Nevada investigated unemployment conditions, 
and Idaho provided emergency employment 
through county boards. Public employment 
offices were established by California, Idaho, 
Iowa, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Illinois, 
Michigan, and Oklahoma extended their pub- 
lic employment systems. Seven states provided 
for licensing and supervising private employ- 
ment offices. Laws relating to the employment 
of women and children were passed by a num- 
ber of states. Arkansas and Kansas enacted 
minimum wage laws, and California, Massa- 
chusetts, and Washington amended minimum 
wage laws already in force. Eleven states 
now have minimum wage legislation. Arkansas 
and Pennsylvania passed child labor legisla- 
tion during the year. 

In the field of safety provision the most 
detailed enactments were those formulated by 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin and 
the Industrial Boards of New York and 
Pennsylvania. The Seamen ’s act, the Alaska 
and Arizona old age pension laws, and Cali- 
fornia's appointment of a commission to report 
on social insurance were other important en- 
actments. 
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The American Labor Year Book, 1916, pub- 
lished in September by the Rand School of 
Social Science, New York City, represents the 
first attempt in this country to establish a 
reliable annual chronicle of the aims, struggles 
and achievements of labor thruout the world. 
The book is divided into six parts, as follows : 

Pt. 1. The Labor Movement in the United States; 
giving facts and figures on the American Federation 
of Labor, Teachers’, Jewish and Womens’ Unions, 
the Industrial Workers of the World, benefit societies, 
together with accounts of the more prominent strikes 
and labor disputes of the year. 

Pt. 2. Labor and the Law; an account of the labor 
legislation in 1915 and the principal decisions of the 
year affecting the working man. 

Part. 3. ^ The Socialist Movement in the United 
States; giving a historical sketch of the party, its 
political activities and the recent decisions regarding 
Socialism. 

Pt. 4. The International Socialist and Labor Move- 
ments; showing the progress made during the year in 
foreign countries. 

Pt, 5. Social and Economic Conditions; including 
facts on woman and child labor, infant mortality, 
standard of living, industrial accidents, scientific man- 
agement, public education, immigration, prohibition, 
etc. 

Pt. 6. Government and Politics; covering war, 
preparedness, income and inheritance taxes, public 
ownership, commission government, woman suffrage, 
initiative, referendum and recall, etc. 

See also 

Allied Labor Congress 
Child' labor 

Clothing trades — Collective agree- 
ments 

Coal miners 

Commission on Industrial Relations, 

NEW UNOFFICIAL 

Eight hour day 
Employment bureau — Public 
Federal Trade Commission 
Health insurance 
Industrial Workers of the World 
Minimum wage — Great Britain 
Prisons — Labor 
Strikes 

Strikes — Steel strike, Youngstown, 0. 
Sunday laws — New York 
Unemployment 
Wages 

Women — In industry 
Women's employment laws 
Workmen's compensation 

Great Britain 

The forty-eighth Trades Union Congress, 
representing nearly 2,000,000 workingmen, in 
session at Birmingham, Sept 5, rejected 
the American Federation of Labor’s proposal 
that a labor congress and a peace congress 
be held simultaneously at the end of the war. 
During the discussion of the proposal, which 
was that at the end of the war there be a con- 
ference representing organized labor of all 
countries, William J. Thome, M.P., said he 
would favor a conference representing the 
United States and the Entente Allies, but if 
the proposal contemplated inclusion of repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers he would op- 
pose it 

A determined stand for the nationalization 
0! the railroads of Great Britain was taken. 
The congress demanded acquisition of the rail- 


roads by the state and a voice in their control 
for the workers. The project for the creation 
of a Minister of Labor also was approved by 
a large majority. 

Assertions made by David Lloyd George, 
Secretary for War, that workers were not do- 
ing all that they should were denounced unani- 
mously, and it was pointed out that 90 per 
cent, of the soldiers in the trenches were work- 
ingmen. Many hard words were spoken in< re- 
gard to the Secretary and a retraction from 
him was demanded. 

The possibility of industrial conscription 
was discussed at length, and the Congress 
registered a strong protest against the sending 
of soldiers to work in factories unless placed 
on the same footing as civilians in regard to 
treatment and wages. 

A resolution virtually indorsing the prin- 
ciple of protection was adopted Sept 6, 
by a majority of more than 1, 000, 000 votes. 
The resolution asked for “the adoption ^ of 
methods for restricting or preventing the im- 
portation of cheap manufactured goods pro- 
duced at lower rates of wages and under 
worse labor conditions than prevail in this 
country.” 

The congress went on record in favor of 
the creation of a state department for ad- 
justment of pension claims. Nationalization 
of agriculture, shipping industries and mines 
met with unanimous approval of the delegates. 
A fixed minimum wage and shorter hours of 
labor also were advocated to avoid unemploy- 
ment and distress after the war. 

See 

Great Britain — Compulsory military 
service 

Great Britain — Munitions 
United States 
— Legislation, 1915 

The annual summary of labor legislation in 
the United States, published by the ‘U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor, which appears as its bulletin 186, 
covers the activities in this field during 1915, 
of forty-five states, two territories and the 
federal congress. With three exceptions, 
Kentucky, Maryland and Mississippi, every 
state in the union held a legislative session, 
regular or extra, in 119 15, and of these, 
all but two, Louisiana and Virginia, enacted 
laws of special interest to labor. The bureau's 
report reproduces the text of all these labor 
laws and presents a concise review of each 
class of legislation. The Workmen's com- 
pensation laws are omitted, having been pub- 
lished separately in the bureau's recently is- 
sued bulletin 185. 

Aside from the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws, perhaps the most signi- 
ficant features of the legislation of the year 
was the growth of the industrial commission 
plan, uniting in one authority the administra- 
tion of workmen's compensation, factory in- 
spection and other labor laws. This plan was 
adopted in 1915, in Colorado, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and New York. 

Especially notable in the legislation of the 
year was the attention given to the subject of 
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unemployment and public employment offices. 
In Illinois a commission on unemployment, 
consisting of three representatives of labor, 
three of employers and three of the public, 
was established to report at the next legisla- 
tive session. In connection with the state 
employment offices a general advisory board 
was established to investigate and deal with 
unemployment. California and Nevada passed 
resolutions calling for investigation of unem- 
ployment. In Idaho emergency employment 
is to be provided by county boards of com- 
missioners for unemployed citizens of the 
United States who have been for six months 
residents of the state. Employment was to 
be on lie highways at rates to be fixed by 
the county board, not more than 60 days* 
work of this kind to be furnished any person 
within one year. One-half of the expense 
was to be borne by the state and refusal to 
perform the work assigned debars one from 
this form of relief for the period of one year. 

Public employment offices were provided 
for in California, Idaho, Iowa, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania and provision was made for 
the extension of the system of public em- 
ployment offices in Illinois, Michigan and 
Oklahoma. The licensing and supervision of 
private employment offices were provided for 
in seven states, Colorado, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas and Wis- 
consin, while Idaho prohibited the mainten- 
ance of private employment agencies operated 
for profit. 

Laws relating to the employment of women 
and children were quite as numerous as in 
preceding years. Notable among these were 
the minimum wage laws enacted by Arkansas 
and Kansas, making eleven states which now 
have such legislation. California, Massachu- 
setts and ^Washington passed amendments to 
their minimum wage laws, not. however, in- 
volving any important modifications. In 
Idaho a commission to investigate the subject 
of minimum wage legislation was provided 
for. 

Considerable progress was made in the field 
of child labor legislation, notably in the states 
of Arkansas and Pennsylvania. In the latter 
state the law requires eight hours per week 
of school attendance for children under the 
age of 16, such attendance to be between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 

In the field of safety provision the most 
detailed enactments were those formulated by 
the industrial commission of Wisconsin and 
the industrial boards of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The rules and orders of these bodies 
indicate an intimate knowledge of the condi- 
tions to be met which it is impossible for an 
ordinary legislative committee to procure. The 
worker’s welfare is looked after in less usual 
ways by new enactments in some states regu- 
lating the sanitary conditions in labor camps, 
railway labor camps, and the like. 

Laws to regulate the giving of clearance 
cards or statements of cause of discharge 
were enacted in three states, California, In- 
diana and Oregon, while in two states, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, the right was given the 


employee by law to hear and answer charges 
brought by “spotters” before being discharged 
on their evidence. Other important laws en- 
acted during 1915 were the seamen’s act, 
which made numerous provisions for safety 
and abolished arrest and imprisonment for 
desertion; the Alaska and Arizona old-age 
pension laws, and the California act providing 
for the appointment of a commission to re- 
port on the subject of social insurance. 

— Legislation, 1916 

A survey made public Sept 2 by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation stated 
that ninety-two labor laws had been passed 
by Congress and state legislatures during the 
past legislative year. 

The most significant items in this legisla- 
tion were two national laws, one prohibiting 
the shipment in interstate or foreign commerce 
of certain products in the preparation* of which 
the labor of children has been employed, and 
the other providing a model scale of work- 
men’s compensation for personal injuries 
among Federal employees, of which there are 
now more than 480,000. 

Three states — Maryland, Alassachusetts and 
South Carolina — concerned themselves with 
the legal regulation of collective bargaining. 
In Maryland a state board was authorized to 
prescribe rules of procedure for arbitration 
of industrial disputes, including power to con- 
duct investigations and hold hearings, to sum- 
mon witnesses and enforce their attendance, 
to require the production of books, documents 
and papers, and administer oaths, exercising 
these powers to the “same extent that such 
powers are possessed by the civil courts of the 
state.” South Carolina created a board of 
three members to investigate and to promote 
agreements in strikes and lockouts at the rate 
of $10 per day each. Massachusetts amended 
her law regulating the procuring of strike- 
breakers. 

During the year, 7 of the n states holding 
regular legislative sessions passed new or 
strengthened old laws affecting child labor. 
Shorter hours, a higher mimimum age, prohi- 
bition of night work and exclusion from 
hazardous employments are the main tenden- 
cies. South Carolina raised the minimum 
work age from 12 to 14, while Massachusetts 
and i New Jersey made special provision for 
pupils who study part time in vocational 
schools and may then work part time. 

New Jersey joined the list of states re- 
quiring passenger elevators to have interlock- 
ing devices automatically preventing move- 
ment of elevator car until shaft door is closed 
and securely fastened. 

Following the limitation of working hours 
on public work to eight a day in the majority 
of the states, Massachusetts provided for her 
public employees the further limitation of 
the 48-hour week. In private employment, 
several states placed additional safeguards 
around the employment of women and chil- 
dren during the Christmas shopping season, 
and Massachusetts planned to investigate the 
possibilities of one day of rest in seven for 
employees in hotels and restaurants. 
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Legislation authorizing public employment 
bureaus in Maryland, the regulation of pri- 
vate agencies in Virginia, and the creation of 
a bureau of farm settlement for immigrants 
.in New York, was supplemented by the Cali- 
fornia legislature’s endorsement of the United 
States Department of Labor recommendation 
“that the public land tenure be so regulated 
as to insure to the settler the entire product 
of his labor.” 

South Carolina and Virginia patched tm 
their employers’ liability laws while Kentucky 
enacted the most progressive workmen’s com- 
pensation law in any southern state. Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and New York strengthened their compensa- 
tion laws without, however, equalling the new 
national law for injured federal employees, 
which is termed “the most scientific and most 
liberal workmens compensation law in the 
world.” Maryland enacted a mothers’ pen- 
sion law, and Massachusetts created a com- 
mission on social insurance to study sickness, 
unemployment and old age and to recommend 
insurance legislation Jan, 1916. 

The reorganization and unification of the 
administration of labor laws continued, the 
most noteworthy changes being in Maryland 
and New Jersey, where steps were taken 
toward consolidation of factory inspection and 
workmen’s compensation administration. 

LABOR UNIONS 

After a two days debate, the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
refused to endorse the “preferential shop.” 
The question came up in connection with the 
large publishing interests of the Methodist 
Book Concern, which is run as an open shop 
along social service lines. The clinching argu- 
ment advanced was that whereas the church 
was trying to educate negroes industrially, 
labor unions in the South excluded them from 
membership. 

The declaration finally adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference read: 

“A sound principle to govern the Church as an 
employer would appear to be that, in recognition of 
the price being paid by organized labor to improve 
conditions of industry, on account of its general 
contribution to the community welfare, every pos- 
sible endeavor should be made to work with it, in so 
far as its methods are just, and in so far as the 
rights of unorganized men are not infringed upon.” 

The words, “a preference should be shown 
to it,” occurring originally in the resolution 
after the phrase “community welfare,” were 
struck out by a vote of 447 to 280. 

It was said that this was the first time such 
a representative church body had been called 
upon to declare its policy toward labor unions. 

A further account _ of the debate will be 
found in Current Opinion for July. 


In the Aug bulletin of the American Anti- 
Boycott Association Charles H. Merritt, 
dwelling on the Arkansas coal cases, says : 

“Those who attended our last annual meet- 
ing will perhaps recall both the printed and 
oral report of the associate counsel concern- 
ing a suit brought under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law by the Bache-Denman Coal -Com- 


panies of Arkansas against the United Mine 
Workers of America and certain of its affili- 
ated local unions for treble damages amount- 
ing to over a million and a quarter dollars, 
and also a suit of similar character brought 
under the same law against the United Mine 
Workers by the Pennsylvania Mining Com- 
pany for $600,000. The complaints in these 
suits set forth the attempts of the United 
Mine Workers to prevent the operation of 
open shop mines in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Virginia and Colorado, 
and alleged that these attacks were part of a 
general scheme to monopolize interestate 
trade for union coal and prevent the opera- 
tion of open shop mines; that in furtherance 
of this scheme the defendants determined to 
destroy the competition of open shop mines 
in Arkansas by preventing the operation of 
these mines. 

“The Bache-Denman Coal Company cases 
were dismissed in the United States District 
Court on the ground that the complaint did 
not set forth a cause of action under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, and an appeal was 
thereupon taken to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, where the cases were 
argued in St. Paul, Minn. In the decision 
recently handed down by that court the lower 
court was reversed and two questions of great 
moment were decided in favor of the plaintiff. 

“1. A. labor union, tho unincorporated, may be 
sued in its own name under the Anti-Trust law. 
Section 8 of the Anti-Trust law provides: 

“The word ‘person* or ‘persons* wherever used in 
this Act shall be deemed to include corporations and 
associations existing under or authorized by the laws 
of either the United States, the laws of any of the 
territories, the laws of any state, or the laws of any 
foreign country. 

“Section 7 awards treble damages to any person 
who shall be injured in his business or property by 
any other person or corporation, etc.” 

“Whether associations were suable under 
these provisons ‘ had never been decided. 
The defendants contended ‘that the United 
Mine Workers of America and the local 
unions not having been shown in this case to 
be organized under any particular law could 
not be held liable.’ In rejecting this con- 
tention, the court said: 

“Such a construction of the law would relieve 
labor organizations generally from all liability. . . . 
The defendants, composing an organization of four 
hundred thousands miners, capable of doing great 
good or wrong, claim they are not liable to be sued 
in the name of the association, but that the injured 
plaintiff may pursue the individual members whom 
he can show were liable for the injury, leaving the 
powerful organization to go free. We do not think 
it can be said that the defendants, the United Mine 
Workers . of America and the local unions, are 
not associations existing under or authorized by law 
within the meaning of Section 8 above quoted. But 
if defendants are associations within the meaning 
of the law, it is next insisted that an unincorporated 
association cannot be sued in the name of the asso- 
ciation. It is true that in the absence of a specific 
statute to the contrary, the rule . at common law 
and. under the codes^ is that an unincorporated asso- 
ciation is not recognized as having a legal existence 
apart from its members. The action lies against the 
members individually but not against the unincor- 
porated association in its collective capacity and 
name. In many of the states, statutes have been 
passed changing this rule so that unincorporated 
associations not having corporate powers may be 
sued in the name of the association. It has also 
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been ruled that the common law rule, that only en- 
tities known to the law are capable of being sued, 
may not only be modified by express enactment but 
also by statutory implication. Taff Vale R. Co. v. 
Amalgamated R. Servants Society. 

“2. The next question was whether a case 
was stated under the Anti-Trust law as a 
combination in restraint of interestate trade 
and commerce when the. defendants had not 
by boycott or otherwise interfered with sales 
but had by attacks upon the productive facil- 
ities of the mine cut off the output which 
was sold into interestate commerce. In most 
cases the interference with commerce has 
been due to some arrangement affecting the 
sale and distribution of the product and has 
not been limited to interference with produc- 
tion. In this case the court squarely held 
that any attempt on the part of labor unions 
to restrain interstate trade by interference 
with the production of articles for interestate 
trade, constitutes a violation of the Federal 
Anti-Trust law. Hereafter any labor union 
which interferes with production, by injuring 
a man’s factory or improperly disrupting his 
working organization for the. purpose of ter- 
minating his interstate trade, is liable to treble 
damages. The same rule applies to similar 
attempts to prevent some new enterprise 
from engaging in interstate trade. Upon this 
point the court cited many cases, and said: 


“After considering the complaint and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and other courts, we can come 
to no other conclusion than that the case made by 
the complaint falls within that class of restraints of 
trade aimed at compelling third parties and strangers 
involuntarily not to engage in the course of inten- 
tion imposes, and therefore violates the Act of July 
2, 1890. 

“In U. S. v. Patten, 226 U. S., 5*5, it was said, 
'Sectioii 1 of the Act upon which counts are founded 
is not confined to voluntary restraint, as where 
persons engaged in interstate trade or commerce 
agree to suppress competition among themselves, 
but includes as well involuntary restraints, as where 
persons not so engaged conspire to compel action by 
others or to create artificial conditions which neces- 
sarily impede or burden the due course of such trade 
or commerce and restrict the common liberty to en- 
gage therein/ . , . , 

“The important legal questions now having ^ been 
determined in favor of the plaintiffs, the case is re- 
manded to the District Court, where the defendants 
will he required to answer and go to trial. 


Thirteen of the 17 union labor leaders in- 
dicted Dec 3, 1915, and tried in the Circuit 
Court at Chicago on charges of conspiracy to 
extort and to destroy property, were found 
guilty In a* verdict returned July 20. Business 
men testified that the labor men carried on a 
campaign of window-glass breaking, and that 
to obtain permission for the resetting of glass 
property owners were compelled to pay money 
to the defendants. 

Six of the convicted men were sentenced to 
imprisonment and eight were fined. Frank 
Curran, business agent of the painters’ union, 
was sentenced to one year in prison. Frank 
Mader, Hugo Hahn and Charles Crowley, 
business agents of the fixture hangers" union, 
were given three years each, and W. E. Staley, 
business agents of the fixture hangers’ union, 
Stewart, business agent of the wood finishers' 
union, two years each. 


The following business agents and former 
agents were fined : 

John F. Cleary, electrical workers* union; Isador 
Gornen, Harry H. Grass and W. E. Nestor, painters* 
union, $2000 each; John W. Murphy, electrical 
workers* union, and George Tuckbreiter, painters* 
$500 each; Charles Sanson and Nicholas Pekelema 
of the painters’ union, $1500 and $750 respectively. 

See also 

American Federation of Labor 
— Japanese excluded from 

At the end of a protracted debate at Eureka, 
Cal., Oct 4, on/ the advisability of admitting 
Japanese to California labor unions or organ- 
izing them separately, the California State 
Federation of Labor Convention held to its 
anti- Japanese policy in the passage of a reso- 
lution decrying employment of Japanese labor 
in any form. A similar resolution had been 
adopted by the convention annually for the past 
six years. Organization in Japan as a prelim- 
inary to unionization here was advocated as 
an educational step, better fitting the Japanese 
laborer to enter this country as a wage-earner, 
it was said, by virtue of a higher wage scale 
and raised standards of living previously 
gained in Japan. 

LABOR’S NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 

Congressman Frank Buchanan, of Illinois, 
indicted on charges of conspiring to foment 
strikes in munition plants, surrendered at 
New York, Jan 5, and was arraigned. He 
pleaded not guilty and was released in $5000 
bail. 

Former Attorney General Frank S. Mon- 
nett of Ohio, who was indicted with Con- 
gressman Buchanan, ex-Congressman Robert 
Fowler and David Lamar for alleged viola- 
tion of the Sherman Law in the activities of 
Labor’s National Peace Council, filed in the 
Federal District Court, New York, Jan 11, a 
motion to quash the indictment. A similar 
motion was filed for Jacob C. Taylor, indicted 
on the same charge. 

The motions argued that the Clayton Act 
exempts labor men and labor organizations 
from prosecution under the criminal provisions 
of the Sherman Law, and that the Government 
had failed to name any munition manufactur- 
ers with whose business the men interfered. 
It was also asserted “the shipment of ammuni- 
tion is in contravention of treaties between 
the United States, a neutral nation, and na- 
tions at war,” and that such trade is not 
commerce. 

David Lamar filed a demurer, Jan 12, and 
Buchanan entered a plea of . not guilty Jan 20. 

United States Commissioner Taylor, in 
Washington, Feb 25, dismissed the attack on 
the indictments of H. Robert Fowler, Herman 
Schulteis, and Henry B. Martin, returned in a 
Federal grand jury’s investigation of the ac- 
tivities of Labor’s National Peace Council, 
and held that the three men must appear for 
arraignment in New York on Mar 7. 

None of the three men gave bail, and were 
put in the custody of a marshal. Their at- 
torney announced he would apply for a writ 
of habeas corpus. 

The local court granted a writ of certiorari 
for a* review of the decision of the United 
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States Commissioner, and the three men were 
released on bail of $5000 each. 


The Federal District Court refused, June 29, 
to dismiss the indictments found against 
Frank S. Monnett, ex-Attorney-General of 
Ohio, and Jacob Taylor, president of Labor's 
National Peace Council, charging them with 
having engaged in a conspiracy with Congress- 
man Frank Buchanan and others to violate 
the Sherman law by fomenting strikes among 
munition workers and laborers on steamship 
piers. 


In an opinion filed Sept 4, in the United 
States District Court at New York, Judge 
Hand sustained the government’s motion and 
dismissed pleas in abatement made in the 
interest of Frank S. Monnett, former Attor- 
ney-General of Ohio, and Jacob C. Taylor, 
president of Labor’s National Peace Council, 
who were indicted with Franz Rintelin, Rep- 
resentative Frank Buchanan, David Lamar, 
and others, for alleged violation of the Sher- 
man law by the fomenting of strikes in muni- 
tion works and on ocean steamship piers. 

LA BREA RANCH 

See 

Fossils 

LADD, Edwin Fremont 
See 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

LAFAYETTE, Marquis de 
The National Allied Relief Committee an- 
nounced, Dec 31, that the birthplace of the 
Marquis de la Fayette, a chateau in southern 
France, had been purchased by the French 
Heroes Fund, of which Mrs. William Astor 
Chandler was president. The chateau would 
be restored and would become a complement 
to Mount Vernon as a shrine for American 
tourists. In it would be kept records of the 
American Revolution, as well as those of the 
present war. 

One room was to be dedicated to the 
British* one to the Legion, another to the 
American Ambulance, and still another to avi- 
ation. It was also to be made a home for 
orphans and for disabled soldiers. The thirty 
odd rooms of the chateau and its chapel and 
halls made it easily possible to adapt it to the 
latter purpose. 

LAKE SHORE RAILROAD 
See 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad 

LAMAR, David 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
May 1, affirmed the judgment of the United 
States Co.urt for the Southern District of 
New York in sending David Lamar, so-called 
<r Wolf of Wall Street,” to the penitentiary for 
two years for impersonating A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, of Pennsylvania, when Mr. Palmer was a 
member of the House. Aside from questions 
of jurisdiction the case hinged on whether a 
member of Congress was an officer of the 


Government, in the meaning of the statute 
forbidding their impersonation, and whether 
Mr. Lamar, while impersonating Mr. Palmer, 
tried to do anything he might lawfully have 
done if he were the person he pretended to 
be. Lamar had admitted he had tried to in- 
terest financiers in their retaining the services 
of Edward Lauterbach, a lawyer. 

The Court held that it was not necessary to 
show that a member of Congress was an of- 
ficer of the United States, within the meaning 
of the Constitution, as the case rested on the 
construction of the penal statute, which was 
plainly intended to protect members of Con- 
gress. As to the second point, the Court held 
that it was not necessary to show that the 
frauds contemplated by Lamar would have 
been proper if he had the authority he pre- 
tended to have. The Court held that the Court 
below erred in denying Lamar’s motion to 
have reinstated his writ of error granted by 
that Court to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The Chief Justice announced that the very fact 
that the Supreme Court had held that it could 
not review the case because no Federal ques- 
tion was involved, being without jurisdiction, 
proved that the other writ of error was open 
to the defendant, for otherwise he would be 
denied the right of a review which the statute 
gave him under one of the writs then pending. 
Holding, however, that the writ of certiorari 
voluntarily given in this case had corrected the 
error of the Court below, the Supreme Court 
proceeded to dispose of the case on its merits. 
A mandate confirming the sentence was issued 
by the Supreme Court, May 22. Lamar began 
serving his sentence May 28. 

See also 

Labor’s National Peace Council 
LAMAR, Justice Joseph Rucker 

Joseph Rucker Lamar, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, died 
in Washington, D. C., Jan 2, aged 58 years. 

LAMBROS, Spyridon P. 

Prof. Spyridon Lambros, appointed premier 
of Greece in October, is one of Europe’s best- 
known savants. Dr. Lambros is an Epirote, 
tho he himself happened to be born in Corfu 
in 1851. His father, however, was a native of 
Epirus— the district in dispute between Italy 
and Greece — apd his grandfather was hanged 
by Ali Pacha in 1821 when engaged in one of 
the many Epirotic revolts against the Turkish 
rule. 

Like most Greeks of the period immediately 
following the. rule of King Otho, ’Spyridon 
Lambros studied in Germany, passing his doc- 
torate at Leipzig in 1873. For several years he 
pursued special historical studies at Oxford, 
Cambridge, the British Museum and the Uni- 
versity of Paris, as well as in Italy and 
Germany. In 1882, on his return to Athens, he 
was charged by Premier Trikoupis with the 
reorganization of the system of primary edu- 
cation, anpL was finally appointed professor of 
history in the National University at Athens 
in 1887. He was never the tutor of King Con- 
stantine, as has been stated, and only came 
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into contact with the present Greek sovereign 
in 1886, when the late King George made him 
secretary-general of the Olympic games com- 
mittee. 

Premier Lambros’ only previous political ex- 
perience was in 1912-1913, when he was sent 
to Italy upon a special mission connected with 
the Italian claims to North Epirus. He also 
followed the work of the international com- 
mittee for the delimitation of the boundaries 
of North Epirus. 

He received the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Redeemer of Greece for his distin- 
guished services as a savant. He is likewise 
commander of the Legion of Honor of France. 
Dr. Lambros is generally one of Greece's rep- 
resentatives at international learned or scien- 
tific congresses, at several of which he has 
presided. He is the author of numerous his- 
torical works and the translator of many such 
works into modern Greek. He speaks English, 
French, German and Italian. 

“LAN AO,” Destruction of the 

The steamer Lanao was sunk Oct 28, off the 
coast of Portugal by a German submarine. 
When torpedoed the ship was flying the 
American flag, the legal status of the vessel 
being Philippine registry under American pro- 
tection. During the voyage she had been sold 
to a Norwegian firm and on her arrival was to 
have been transferred to Norwegian registry 
and carried a cargo of rice. The last report 
of the movements of the Lanao was her ar- 
rival at Suez on Oct 9 on a voyage from 
Saigon, French Cochin China, whence she de- 
parted on Aug 30 for Havre. She was 692 
gross tons, 190 feet long, 36 feet beam, and 
was built in 1912 at Bowling, Scotland. A note 
of explanation from Germany in response 
to the American inquiry concerning the sinking 
reached the State Department Dec 13 thru 
Charge Grew at Berlin. It said the Lanao 
was sailing under the British flag and was 
sunk, after provision had been made for the 
safety of her crew, because she was captured 
carrying contraband, and could not be taken 
into port. 

The only question at issue in the case was 
whether the vessel was under American reg- 
istry, in which case Germany would be liable 
for damages to her owners. It was admitted 
that she was sold by her owners in Manila 
before starting on her last voyage, but her 
master reported that the actual transfer of 
registry had not taken place. This point would 
be investigated further. 

LAND BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 

According to the annual report of State 
Superintendent of Banks Eugene Lamb Rich- 
ards on savings and loan associations of the 
State, made public in Mar, savings and loan 
associations with total resources of nearly 
$22,000,000 have become members of the 
Land Bank of the State of New York. The 
organization of the land bank was completed 
and commenced business during the year. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered 


and the fact that the times have hardly been 
suitable for its rapid development, its first issue 
of bonds has been sold upon a 4]^ per cent 
basis, and its affairs have been so economically 
and conservatively managed that, after paying 
all expenses incident to its organization, a 
small surplus has been accumulated from its 
profits. 

LAND BANKS 

See 

Rural credits 
LANDS, Public 

Approximately 1,000,000 acres of agricultural 
lands of the Oregon and California land grant 
would be thrown open to entry and settlement 
by fall, it was announced, July 22, by the 
United States Land Office. Settlers would be 
permitted to file on tracts of 160 acres, each 
paying the government $2.50 an acre. These 
lands, ^ which were granted to the Oregon 
& California Railroad Company, had been in 
litigation for years, the company having re- 
fused to carry out the terms of the grant 
The government sued to enforce the terms and 
won the case in the United States Supreme 
Court. Recently Congress passed an enabling 
act to restore the lands to entry, but the 
Southern Pacific Company, which succeeded 
to the interest of the Oregon & California 
Company, served notive that it would refuse 
to abide by the act and that it intended to 
fight the case anew through the courts. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane announced 
ini August that more than a quarter of a 
billion acres of land remain in the public 
domain, according to official figures just com- 
piled by the General Land Office. These acres 
are located in twenty-five different states, 
extending from California to Michigan, from 
Florida to Washington. All but 2,290,000 
acres of it is in the Far West, with Nevada 
containing the highest acreage — 55,375,077. 
An even dozen of the extreme western states 
alone hold more than 250,000,000 acres. The 
exact amount of land that is unreserved and 
unappropriated, according to the official fig- 
ures, is 254,945,589 acres. Of this amount, 
approximately 92,000,000 acres are unsur- 
veyed. Missouri reports the least area of 
vacant land, having but 952 acres, which are 
scattered over sixteen counties. Alabama 
has 42,680 acres in fifty-one counties, Florida 
135,237 acres in forty-five counties, Mississippi 
30,374 acres in fifty-eight counties, and Louis- 
iana 44,804 acres in fifty-seven counties. In 
fifty-two counties in Michigan may be found 
90,540 acres, while thirty counties in Wiscon- 
sin report 5872 acres. Of the Pacific states, 
California has 20,025,999 acres of vacant land, 
Oregon 15, 337, 809, and Washington 1,132,571. 
Large areas of vacant land are reported in 
the southwestern states, as follows; Arizona, 
23,597,219; Nevada, 55,375,077; New Mexico, 
26,338,379; Utah, 32,968,837. The land in the 
Dakotas is rapidly passing into private owner- 
ship, only 2,382,588 acres of vacant land being 
reported in Soutfi Dakota and 381,199 acres 
in North Dakota. Of the northwestern states, 
Idaho contains 15,510,561 acres of vacant land, 
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of which 6,679,071 acres are unsurveyed; 
Montana, 16,649,725 acres, with 7,420,571 un- 
surveyed, and Wyoming, 28,528,492 acres, with 
1,960,752 acres unsurveyed. Kansas' vacant 
area is reported as 56,018 acres, while Ne- 
braska contains 146,256 acres. In Colorado 
over 2, 250,000 acres were appropriated dur- 
ing the fiscal 1916, leaving 14,908., 127 acres 
now vacant. Of this area, over 2,000,000 acres 
are unsurveyed. 

In the western states practically all the un- 
appropriated land is worthless for any pur- 
pose, either because extremely mountainous 
or desert; in the southern states it is, gener- 
ally speaking, swamp land, which may possi- 
bly be reclaimed, but only by drainage w r ork 
on huge scales. 


President Wilson has restored to entry 1,- 
892,468 acres of land in northern and north- 
eastern Montana, heretofore included in coal 
withdrawal, says the Independent , Oct 9. A 
large part of this land has been entered under 
the homestead and other non-mineral land 
laws, but whatever of such entries have been 
patented since the withdrawals in 1910, reser- 
vation has been made to the United States of 
all underlying coal. The entire restored area 
has been recently classified by the Geological 
Survey. 

LANDRY, Sir Pierre A. 

Sir Pierre A. Landry, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, New Brunswick, Canada, died 
at Portchester, N. B., July 28, in his seventy- 
first year. 

“LA PROVENCE,” Destruction of 

The transatlantic liner La Provence \ which 
had been used as a French cruiser since the 
outbreak of the war, was sunk in the Medi- 
terranean, Feb 26. The cause of the sinking 
of the vessel was unknown. 870 of those on 
board were saved. 

The announcement of the loss of the big 
liner, which was called “the queen of the seas” 
before the coming of the Lusitania and Mattr- 
tania, was made by the Ministry of Marine 
Feb 29. 

It was announced at the French Ministry 
of Marine, Mar 3, that there were nearly 
4000 on board indicating that nearly 3130 lives 
were lost. It was stated that on board the La 
Provence were the staff of the Third Colonial 
Infantry Regiment, the Third Battalion, the 
Second Company of the First Battalion, the 
Second Machine Gun Company and one extra 
company, in all nearly 4000 men. 

The loss of more than three thousand lives 
is the greatest ocean disaster of modern times. 
Up to the present the largest number of lives 
ever lost in one wreck was in the case of the 
Titanic (1595 lost, 743 saved). 

La Provence* was built in 1905 and entered the 
passenger service of the French Line in 1906. On 
her maiden voyage she broke the transatlantic record 
from Havre to New York. She was 624 feet long 
and about 65 feet in breadth, with a displacement of 
29,000 tons. Her engines developed 30,000 horse- 
power. 


LARCENIES, ROBBERIES AND EM- 
BEZZLEMENTS 

See 

Siegel, Henry 

LA SALLE STREET TRUST AND SAV- 
INGS BANK 

See 

Lorimer, William 

LASSEN PEAK 

Lassen Peak, after some months of quies- 
cence, again broke out in eruption, July 12. 

“LASSOO,” Destruction of the 

The British torpedo boat destroyer Lasso 0 
was sunk by a torpedo off the Dutch coast 
Aug 13. Six of the crew were reported miss- 
ing. 

LATHROP, Bryan 

A trust fund of $700,000 to provide for the 
establishment in Chicago of a great school of 
music “for the benefit not only of said city 
but of all America” was left to the Chicago 
Orchestral Association in the will of Bryan 
Lathrop, a wealthy real estate broker, filed 
for probate in Chicago, May 19. 

LATIN AMERICA 
— Commerce 

The foreign commerce of the twenty Latin- 
American countries for the year 1915 was $2,- 
469,047,020, of which $811,268,634 represented 
imports, and $1,657,778,386 exports. For the 
preceding year the figures (revised and cor- 
rected) are: Imports, $907,841,133; exports, 
$1,275,312,612. The decrease in imports for 
the year was $96,572,499, and the increase in 
exports, $382,465,774, showing a net increase 
in he total trade of $285,893,275. 

The Latin- American- countries, being non- 
manufacturing, depend almost entirely upon 
imports from the maufacturing countries for 
most of the appliances of industry and com- 
merce and also for the conveniences and many 
of the necessities of life, and, at the same time, 
they depend upon these same countries to 
purchase their raw products and foodstuffs. 
Furthermore, internal development is condi- 
tioned upon a constant supply of foreign cap- 
ital. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that the 
world-wide paralysis of trade would have af- 
fected Latin America worse than any other 
section of the world not immediately within 
the war zone. And such was the fact. But 
the produce of these countries is of things 
that the world, at peace or in war, must have. 
They are articles, for the most part, of prime 
necessity. In consequence of this fact Latin 
America rapidly emerged from the state of 
industrial paralysis. By buying less and sell- 
ing more it improved its credit. In 1915 it 
bought less than in 1914 — nearly $100,000,000 
less — and this tended to strengthen its posi- 
tion. On the other hand, it sold nearly $400,- 
000,000 more than in 1914 ; in fact, over $100,- 
000,000 more than it had sold in the normal 
year of 1913. 

It is interesting to compare the figures of 
1913 with the figures of the two succeeding 
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years. In 1913 the imports were $1,321,861,199 
and the exports $1,552,750,952. 

, It may be of further interest, as showing 
the development of Latin-American countries 
in the matter of foreign trade, to compare the 
figures for a period of twenty years : 

LATIN AMERICA TWENTY YEARS’ GROWTH IN 

COMMERCE 

Imports. Exports. Total. 

1915 $811,268,634 $1,657,778,386 $2,469,047,020 

1897 4i5»079»562 495,34^937 910,422,499 


Increase 396,189,072 1,162,435,349 1,558,624,521 

P/c. of inc. 95 235 17 1 

Fuller details and statistics for individual 
countries may be found in the Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union for November. 

LATIN-AMERICAN CORPORATION 

The American International Corporation 
organized in 1916 for the purpose of pro- 
moting American foreign trade and invest- 
ment, has organized a subsidiary company 
under the laws of Maine, to handle proposi- 
tions from ^ the Latin-American field. The 
Latin American Corporation, as the new com- 
pany is called, has an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. The officers are as follows: 

President, Charles A. Stone, president of 
the parent company. Treasurer, R. P. Tins- 
ley, treasurer of the parent company. Direct- 
ors, so far as announced: Charles A. Stone. 
R. P. Tinsley, W. S. Kies, P. W. Henry and 
Thomas W. Streeter. The company planned 
to equip and operate engineering and con- 
struction projects, to finance much of the 
work thru issues of government or muni- 
cipal securities and to make these securities 
the basis > for its own issue of debentures. 
Buenos Aires was selected as the headquarters 
for the company’s South American activities. 

LAW 

See 

Legal education 

LAWRENCE, William W. 

See 

Princeton University 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

A gift of $100,000 from Mrs. Russell Sage, 
for the building of a dormitory at Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., to be known as the 
Russell Sage Hall, was announced July 2. 

LEA, Preston 

Preston Lea, former governor of Delaware, 
died Dec 4, aged 75 years. 

LEAD 

— Production 

United States 

According to Geological Survey estimates 
the output of refined pig lead from domestic 
ores for 1915 was about 515,000 tons, worth 
about $48,500,000 as compared with 512,794 
tons in 1914, an increase of only 2 500 tons in 
quantity but of $8,500,000, or 20 per cent in 
value. The production of antimonial lead was 
20,550 tons as compared with 16,668 tons in 
1914, an increase of 3882 tons, or 23 per cent 
in quantity and an increase in value of nearly 
$2,000,000. 


According to the statistical annual of the 
New York Metal Exchange, issued Feb 28, 
the production of lead in 1915 totaled 460,000 
tons, this being the estimate of the Geological 
Survey, and compares with 456,950 tons in 
1914 and 367,766 tons in 1913. The highest 
price touched in 1915 was 7.50c. in June, while 
the lowest was 3.67^0. in Jan, with the aver- 
age of the year 4.64^0. 

LEAMING, Edward, M. D. 

Dr. Edward Learning, a New York X-ray 
specialist, died May 11. 

LEASK, Mrs. May 

About $240,000 was left to religious, educa- 
tional and charitable institutions in the will of 
Mrs. May Leask, filed Mar 23 in New York 
City in the Surrogates’ court. Mrs. Leask, 
who was the wife of George Leask, a banker, 
died on March 16. 

LEATHER 

See 

Austria-Hungary — Food and commodity 
— Prices and supply 
Kangaroo 

— Production 

United States 

A preliminary statement of the general re- 
sults of the 1914 census of manufactures for 
the leather industry was issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, May 
8, showing that there were tanned in the 
United • States during 1914, 138,547,692 hides 
and skins of all kinds. This number repre- 
sents a decrease of 5.3 per cent as compared 
with 1909. The value of leather produced in 
1914 was $348,956,872, representing an increase 
of $36,385,046, or 1 1.6 per cent., over the total 
value, $312,571,826, reported for 1909. Of the 
767 establishments reported for 1914, 130 were 
located in Massachusetts, 120 in Pennsylvania, 
100 in New York, 86 in New Jersey, 30 in Il- 
linois, 29 each in California and Wisconsin. 
28 in Ohio, 23 in Michigan, 22 in Virginia, 20 
each in Delaware and North Carolina, 18 in 
West Virginia, 13 in Maine, 11 each in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, 10 each in Indiana and 
Maryland, 9 in Tennessee, 8 in New Hamp- 
shire, 7 each in Connecticut and Georgia, 5 
in Oregon, 4 in Minnesota, 3 each in Rhode 
Island and Washington, 2 each in Iowa, Texas 
and Vermont, and 1 each in Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 

— Shark skin 

The Bureau of Fisheries of the Department 
of Commerce announced, Dec 8, that it had 
taken up the possible value of shark skins in 
making various kinds of leather. “An accept- 
able leather has been prepared from shark 
skins in several foreign countries,” says the 
department. Leather made from the skins of 
the larger sharks has a very considerable body, 
and such sharks will he in greatest demand 
if the experiments of the Bureau of Fisheries 
prove as successful as anticipated, altho the 
skins of minor sharks and the grayfish also are 
being handled. 

Arrangements have been made for securing 
from Florida fishermen a supply of very large 
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shark skins, and further specimens are ex- 
pected from other sources, especially from a 
number of lightships off the South Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. The Bureau of Lighthouses 
is co-operating in this matter, and will author- 
ize the men on Southern lightships to catch 
sharks and preserve their skins. The skins 
will be sent to tanners for treatment. 

LEE, Robert E. 

Robert E. Lee former member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania died Nov 19. 

LEGAL EDUCATION 

The tenth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, made public June 19 contains a report on 
the study of legal education, undertaken at 
the request of a committee of the American 
Bar Association, giving a survey of the case 
system of teaching in American law schools, 
by Professor Josef Redlich of the University 
of Vienna. The requirements and examina- 
tions for admission to the bar in each state 
were studied at first hand, and every institu- 
tion in ^ the United States that teaches law 
was visited. The material accumulated repre- 
sents the combined effort of some legal 
scholars, teachers, and practising attorneys. 
The report presents the first complete list of 
law schools in the United States. There are 
137 resident schools conferring degrees, 10 
resident schools not conferring degrees, and 
17 correspondence schools, a total of 164. A 
list of these schools is appended to the report. 
A list of these schools is appended to the 
report. 

LEGION OF HONOR 

See 

Viera, Feliciano 

“LEITERAN PUSHTCHING” Destruction 
of the 

The following official announcement was 
made by the War Office on Mar 12: 

On Mar 9 two Russian destroyers, reconnoi- 
tering near Varna, Bulgaria, were attacked by 
submarines, which sank the destroyer Leiteran 
Pushtching . Part of her crew was rescued 
by the other destroyer. 

The Leiteran Pushtching was 210 feet in length 
and displaced 326 tons. Her complement in peace 
times was sixty-seven men. 

LEO XIII, Pope 

The coffin containing the body of Leo XIII 
was transported to its new resting place in 
St. Peter’s, in the chapel of the Presentation, 
on the evening of July 22. The ceremony 
was private, the assistants being all high eccle- 
siastics. 

LEONARD, Rev. Adna Bradway 

Rev. Adna B. Leonard, Sec, Emeritus of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Apr. 21, in his seventy-ninth year. 

“LEONARDO DA VINCI,” Destruction of the 

The Italian dreadnought Leonardo da Vinci 
caught fire and blew up in the harbor of 
Taranto, Italy, and 300 o f her crew were 
drowned, according to Turin dispatch to the 


Petit Journal . The date of the disaster was 
given only as a day in August. The fire was 
discovered Jn the dreadnought’s kitchen, and 
spread rapidly. The captain immediately or- 
dered the magazines flooded and tried to beach 
the battleship, but one magazine exploded be- 
fore this could be done. The vessel was 
turned over on her side, and a large number 
of the crew were thrown into the sea. It was 
believed that the battleship could be righted 
and refloated. 

The Leonardo da Vinci was a sister ship of the 
Conte di favour and of the Giulia Cesare. She was 
launched in Oct, 1911. Her displacement was 22,000 
tons,. She was 575^ feet long, 91^ feet beam and 
carried a total company of 957 men. Her main bat- 
tery consisted of thirteen 1 2-inch guns and hex 
secondary battery to stand off torpedo attack was 
composed of eighteen 4.7-inch guns, and fourteen 
3-inch guns. Her engines were of 24,000 horsepower, 
designed to develop a speed of 22.5 knots. 

The Leonardo da Vinci was the sixth ship 
lost by an internal explosion by the Allies and 
the second one so lost by Italy. The other 
Italian ship was the Benedetto Brin. Great 
Britain has lost the Bulwark , Irene , Natal, and 
King Edward VII. 


It was officially announced, Sept 11, that the 
destruction of the Leonardo da Vinci oc- 
curred on Aug 2, and that the loss of life was 
248, including 21 officers. The statement 
reads : 

“The first speedy investigation established that the 
disaster was not due to faulty ammunition nor to a 
criminal cause from without the ship.” 

LEPROSY 

In the opinion of physicians, nurses and 
others who testified before the Senate Health 
Committee in Washington on Feb 15, in sup- 
port of a bill to establish a national lepro- 
sarium, more than 500 lepers at large in the 
United States constitute a menace of serious 
possibilities unless proper steps for segrega- 
tion are taken. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU, Pierre-Paul 

Pierre-Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent 
economist, died in Paris, Dec 10. He was born 
in 1843. From its establishment he occupied 
the chair of financial science at the Ecole fibre 
des Sciences Politiques, was professor of polit- 
ical economy at the College de France from 
1880, and was elected a member of numerous 
scientific and learned societies. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu came into international 
prominence in 1912, when he issued a striking 
appeal to the French people, in which he 
pointed out there was grave danger of the 
depopulation and denationalization of France 
by the reduced birth rate 

LESLIE, Mrs. Frank 

See 

Bazus, Baroness de [Mrs. Frank Leslie] 

“LETIMBRO,” Destruction of the 

The Italian mail steamer Letimbro carry- 
ing a crew of 57 and 1134 passengers, was sunk 
by a submarine on Aug 4 in the Mediter- 
ranean. Unofficial advices to the State De- 
partment indicated that the steamer was at- 
tempting to escape. It was said, however, 
that the submarine continued thq bombard- 
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ment of the vessel after the lifeboats were 
being lowered and that many passengers were 
killed by shell fire. 

LIBEL 

See 

Asquith, Mrs. Herbert 

Ford, Henry 

Hillis, Dr. Newell Dwight 

LIBERTY, Statue of 

President Wilson, Dec 2, officiated at the in- 
stallation of a permanent lighting system for 
the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York Harbor. Funds for the lighting system 
which would illuminate the statue from top 
to bottom had been raised by public subscrip- 
tion by the New York Worlds which had also 
raised, 30 years previously, funds for the con- 
struction of the pedestal of the statue. 

The illumination of Liberty was regarded by 
electrical experts as the climax of development 
in the art of flood lighting. For the bronze 
torch which Liberty held aloft was substituted 
a glass torch held together by the same riveted 
lines. To put “life” or a “quiver” into the 
simulated flame of the torch, 15 500-candle- 
power gas-filled lamps were placed upon a 
series of “flashers.” The sources of the light 
which would illuminate the entire statue were 
15 batteries of ’ projectors. The current was 
carried by submarine cables under the channel 
between New Jersey and Bedloe’s Island. 

Grouped around the President upon the deck 
of the yacht Mayflower , anchored off Bedloe’s 
Island, as he flashed the signal which turned 
on the lights, were Mrs. Wilson, Jules J. Jus- 
serand, ambassador of France, Mme. Jusser- 
and, high officials of the army and navy, and 
representatives of several nations. 

“I light this statue,” said the President, 
“with the thought that it may always stand as 
a symbol of our purpose to throw upon liberty, 
out of our own life as a nation, a light which 
shall reveal its dignity, its serene power, its 
benignant hope and spirit of guidance.” 

The great guns of a division of the Atlantic 
fleet anchored in the harbor as a guard of 
honor boomed a salute as the statue flashed 
into view, outlined in white Tight. 

A spectacular touch was given to the cere- 
monies by Ruth Law, who circled the statue 
in an aeroplane on iwhich the word “Liberty” 
was outlined in electric light. 

Speaking at a banquet which was the cul- 
mination of the celebration, the President said 
that he had thought for the past two years 
that “peace is going to come only with liberty.” 
“The peace of the world,” he added, “is not 
going to be secured by the compacts of na- 
tions, but by the sympathies of men.” Then, 
even more signaficantly, the President added 
that “with ajl due respect to those who repre- 
sent other forms of government than ours, I 
may be permitted to say that peace cannot 
come so long as the destinies of men are deter- 
mined by small groups who make selfish 
choices of their own.” 


LIEBKNECHT, Karl 

Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the Socialist leader, 
and eight other persons were arrested on May 
1 in connection with a May Day peace dem- 
onstration in Berlin. It was stated that 
Liebknecht was arrested while addressing a 
peace demonstration and that it was a viola- 
tion of the military regulations for him to 
wear the civilian clothes in which he was ar- 
rested, as he is a soldier. A Berlin Socialist 
introduced a resolution in the Reichstag, May 
3, requesting Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg to release Liebknecht from arrest and 
to suspend proceedings against him until after 
the adjournment of the Reichstag. 

The business committee of the Reichstag 
declined unanimously, with the exception of 
two Socialist votes, to consider the resolution. 
Herr von Payer, the reporter of the com- 
mittee, read official documents in which Dr. 
Liebknecht admitted participation in a peace 
demonstration, but denied that he was guilty 
of treason. A majority of the committee sup- 
ported Herr von Payer in the opinion that 
Dr. Liebknecht had forfeited parliamentary 
immunity. 

The Reichstag, May 11, by a vote of 229 to 
in, ratified the decision of the committee. 

The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger stated, June 
24, that the trial of Dr. Karl Liebknecht 
would take place in Berlin on June 24 
before a court-martial on a charge of at- 
tempted treason in time of war, which is 
punishable by fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
The former indictment charged high treason, 
conviction on which charge requires a death 
sentence. 

Dr. Liebknecht was sentenced June 28 to 
thirty months’ penal servitude and dismissal 
from the army for attempted high treason, 
gross insubordination and resistance to the 
authorities. This was the minimum penalty. 
The court allowed an extenuation because the 
prisoner was instigated by political fanaticism. 
He had the option of an appeal. The trial, 
which lasted only a few hours, was secret 

A demonstration of Liebknecht sympathiz- 
ers was held in the Potsdamer Plats in the 
evening. The demonstrators protested against 
the sentence and the police arrested about 
twenty. 

Violent demonstrations were reported in 
Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig and other industrial 
centers when the sentence became known. 

Both before and during the war, Dr. Karl 
Liebknecht has been a thorn in the side of the 
German government. He is one of the most 
pronounced opponents of militarism in Ger- 
many, and has been a very vigorous and fear- 
less campaigner against the German military 
system for many years. He is a lawyer and 
the son of the celebrated Dr. Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, who was also a radical Socialist leader. 
He has represented Potsdam in Parliament 
since 1912. 

In 1907 Dr. Liebknecht was tried for high 
treason at Leipzig, the charge being based on 
the publication of an anti-militaristic pamph- 
let. He was sentenced to eighteen months in 
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a military prison ‘ for his offence. He again 
excited international interest in 1912 when he 
vigorously assailed the Prussian and Hessian 
authorities for permitting the Czar, "the rep- 
resentative of a barbarous tyranny,” to visit 
Germany. He exposed in 1913 the German 
war party's bribery plots, which implicated the 
Krupps at home and abroad. 

At the outbreak of the war he voted alone 
against the war credits in the Reichstag and 
has attacked the government unsparingly since 
that time at every opportunity. In Mar 1916, 
he declared in the Reichstag that the murder 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sara- 
jevo was a "godsend to wide circles in Aus- 
tria and Germany.” So radical were his utter- 
ances that the Socialist party repudiated him 
and his doctrines, and he formed a radical 
party of his own, composed of nineteen mem- 
bers of the Reichstag. 

Just before the arrest of Dr. Liebknecht, on 
May 1, he had been forbidden to finish a 
speech in the Reichstag which had begun to 
show that the real reasons why Germany 
entered the war were identical with those 
charged by the chancelleries of Paris, Petro- 
grad, and London. The full speech was later 
published in pamphlet form in Budapest. In a 
letter to the Daily Chronicle of London of 
Apr 15, Dr. Paul Lassen, the well-known 
Danish Socialist, alleged that Dr. Liebknecht 
had obtained possession of important docu- 
ments showing that Austria was forced into 
the war by the Potsdam party against the 
wishes of Vienna and Budapest. When this 
news reached the German higher authorities 
consternation was said to have prevailed and 
the determination to have been made to muzzle 
the doctor outside the Reichstag as well as 
within. 


The result of Dr. Karl Liebknecht’s appeal 
against his sentence for war treason was the 
imposition of a new and severer sentence of 
four years and one month penal servitude and 
expulsion from the army, according to a dis- 
patch from Berlin. The appeal of the Social- 
ist leader was heard Aug 23, before a supreme 
court-martial, presided over by a naval cap- 
tain. In addition to his prison sentence Dr. 
Liebknecht was deprived of his civil rights for 
six years. In announcing the verdict the 
court declared that the sentence was imposed 
"for attempted war treason, severe disobe- 
dience and resistance against the armed power 
of the state.” The original sentence imposed 
was thirty months' imprisonment and dis- 
missal from the army. The court announced 
that as the prisoner had already served one 
month of his sentence he had the privilege of 
an appeal from the present judgment. Dr. 
Liebknecht entered an appeal Aug 26. 

According to the Rhenish-W estphalian Ga- 
zette, Sept 1 7, the Socialists of Dusseldorf 
had adopted. a resolution urging that at the 
coming empire-wide Socialist conference Dr. 
Liebknecht be nominated for ten electoral 
districts as a protest against his recent com- 
mitment to prison. The resolution, at the 


same time, recorded the warmest sympathy 
of the Socialists toward his attitude. 


It was officially announced, Nov 4, that the 
Imperial Military Tribunal has rejected the 
appeal of Dr, Karl Liebknecht, the Socialist 
leader, from the sentence imposed upon him 
by the court-martial at Berlin. 

See 

Germany 

LIFE 

— Conservation 

Presented as the result of long investiga- 
tions by climatologists, endorsed by many 
scientific bodies, but distinctively set forth and 
embodied in the pages of an interesting book 
bearing the title, "Civilization and Climate,” 
from the pen of Prof. Ellsworth Huntington, 
a distinguished student in the field of meteor- 
ology, there has been given to the world a new 
theory in what may be called the conservation 
of life, says Current Opinion > Mar. That theory 
is based upon the observed connection between 
condition of climate and condition of human 
life and well-being as these last are studied in 
varied and separated centers of the habitable 
world. It is claimed that man requires a dual 
habitation. In other words, he should have 
two homes located in widely-separated regions. 
There is need that at stated seasons the de- 
pressing effect of a moist climate should be 
exchanged for the stimulating spur of a drier 
one, and the enervating weight of a hot en- 
velopment relieved by the inspiriting in- 
breath of a lighter and colder air. Evil effects 
flow from an unchanged environment. 

The investigators declare it true that na- 
tions survive only when their climatic condi- 
tions are favorable, and decay when they are 
unfavorable. It is declared as noteworthy 
that at times of favorable climate in countries 
such as Egypt and Greece the people were ap- 
parently filled with a virile energy which the 
Greeks and Egyptians of to-day do not 
possess. Seeking a reason for this it is de- 
clared that the climate in those countries has 
changed. 

In an examination of climates it is declared 
as. highly probable that the most favorable 
climate for the maintenance and growth of 
civilization to-day is that which obtains, in the 
eastern section of the United States. There 
the temperature is neither stationary nor 
over-changeable; it does not rise or fall to 
extreme conditions; it is neither too moist 
nor too dry. In other words, it has the essen- 
tial variableness. 

Prof. Huntington's treatise unhesitatingly 
affirms a belief in the practicability of* the plan 
proposed and there are cited the concurring 
views of eminent climatologists such as Fraas, 
McDougal, Kullmer and others whose re- 
searches have been deep and far-reaching in 
the field of climatic conditions and the effects 
of. these conditions on life and human well- 
being. It is believed practically possible to 
transfer great bodies of people, or even whole 
nations, from sections of the earth's surface 
climatically favorable at one season of the 
year and climatically unfavorable at other 
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seasons, and subject them to a habitat favor- 
able at all periods of the year. On this point 
Prof. Huntington’s views were stated as fol- 
lows : 

“The expense of such a system of having 
two homes for a large part of the population 
will doubtless be enormous, but that is re- 
latively unimportant. If the farmers of the 
tropics were as efficient as those of the tem- 
perate zone, one man’s labor would produce 
two or three times as much as in Europe or 
the United States. If white men can devise 
a means whereby they can live in the torrid 
zone and retain approximately the energy 
which they possess in their own countries, or 
if they can largely increase the efficiency of 
the natives, they can afford to spend enormous 
sums in creating favorable conditions. How 
we shall go to work in detail cannot yet be de- 
termined, but that will easily be discovered.” 

LIFE BUOYS 

The United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service issued a circular letter, in July, quot- 
ing an act of Congress approved June 12, 1916, 
which reduced the number of life buoys re- 
quired to be carried on certain vessels under 
the provisions of Section 14 of the Seamen’s 
Act. The act of June 12, igi6, fixed the mini- 
mum number of life buoys with which vessels 
are to be provided, as follows : 

Vessels under 100 feet in length, minimum number 
of buoys, 2; vessels 100 feet and less than 200 feet 
in length, minimum number of buoys, 4, of which two 
shall be luminous; vessels 200 feet and less than 300 
feet in length, minimum number of buoys, 6, of which 
two shall be luminous; vessels 300 feet and less than 
400 feet in length, minimum number of buoys, 12, 
of which four shall be luminous; vessels 400 feet and 
less than 600 feet in length, minimum number of 
buoys, 18, of which 9 shall be luminous; vessels 600 
feet and less than 800 feet in length, minimum num- 
ber of buoys, 24, of which 12 shall be luminous; 
vessels 800 feet and over in length, minimum number 
of buoys, 30, of which 15 shall be luminous. 

All the buoys shall be fitted with beckets securely 
seized. Where two buoys only are carried, one shall 
be fitted with a life line at least 15 fathoms in length, 
and where more than two bouys are carried, at least 
one buoy on each side shall be fitted with a life line 
of at least 15 fathoms in length. The lights shall be 
efficient self -igniting lights which cannot be extin- 
guished in water, and they shall be kept near the 
buoys to which they belong, with the necessary means 
of attachment. 

LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance organizations in Canada and 
the United States paid out a total of $733r 

700.000 during the year 1915, according to the 
official estimate published June 20 in The In- 
surance Press . This amount was paid by 220 
regular companies, and was divided into $451,- 

300.000 in death claims, matured endowments, 
and other benefits, and $282,400,000 in premium 
savings,' cash value of surrendered policies, 
and to beneficiaries under policies issued in 
foreign countries. 

Life insurance transactions during the year 
were considered remarkable, when compared 
with the record of 1914, because of the large 
increase in insurance revived and written, the 
large increase of insurance in force at the 
close of the year, a 70 per cent, decrease of 
the percentage of increase of the payments for 
surrender values, a 50 per cent, decrease of 
the percentage of the increase of the policy 


loan account, and the large increase of the 
amount of premium savings apportioned for 
payment during 1916. The amount paid out 
exceeded that of 1914 by $47,000,000. Here 
are some figures for the United States : 


New policies written in 1915 3,604,000,000 

Policies in force Dec. 31, 1915 22,726, 000,000 

Number of policies in force 42,426,000 


Canadian companies reported new and re- 
vived issues of $20,000,000, contrasting notice- 
ably with a decrease of $3,000,000 in 1914. 
This was largely due to the war. The Cana- 
dian payments for death claims and matured 
endowments increased about $2,000,000, while 
the distributions of premium savings exceeded 
those of 1914 by nearly $2,575,000. 

The increase of loans on policies was the 
smallest since 1909, and was accounted for 
by the betterment of business conditions that 
overcame the depression of 1913 and was de- 
veloped to a large extent suddenly by the be- 
ginning of the European war in July, 1914. 

Amounts paid out on single policies during 
1915 were very large. The largest aggregate 
amount, $1,525,000, was paid on the life of 
Thomas H. Shevlin, the famous Yale Uni- 
versity football player, who died from pneu- 
monia. 


T. A. Phillips, of St. Paul, Minn., in an 
address before the American Life Insurance 
Convention at St. Louis, Sept 15, stated that 
the losses suffered by companies on women's 
lives were greater during the first five years 
of the existence of policies, and the risks were 
greater on young married women. Among 
spinsters, the mortality rate was low-er than 
that of men, among married women was 
higher, while widows and divorcees died at 
about the same rate as men. 

See also 

Insurance — Life 

Mortality tables 

LIGHT 

See 

Luminous animals 

LIME 

A surgical instrument with a cylinder giv- 
ing a chronological register. This registers 
the impulsive force of the right hand, of the 
left hand; the pressure of the right hand, of 
the left hand. These are compared with the 
standards showing in kilograms what the 
maximum force would be, thus showing what 
is lacking and what needs to be corrected. 

LINCOLN, Ignatius Timothy Trebich 

Ignatius T. T. Lincoln, the confessed spy, 
held in Raymond Street jail, Brooklyn, pend- 
ing extradition proceedings on a forgery 
charge, preferred by the British Government, 
escaped Jan 15, but was re-arrested in New 
York Feb 19. 

Great Britain, Feb 25, through counsel, asked 
the Supreme Court for an early determination 
of the appeal of Lincoln from the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New York, which refused to 
release him on habeas corpus. 
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The Supreme Court after listening to oral 
arguments, Apr 24, took under consideration 
the question of whether Ignatius Lincoln 
should be returned to England from New 
York to answer to a charge of forgery. At- 
torneys for Lincoln fought extradition on the 
ground that, in reality, extradition was sought 
for a political offense. 

Without filing a formal opinion the United 
States Supreme Court, May 1, affirmed the 
judgment of the Federal Court for the East- 
ern District of New York which dismissed 
a writ of habeas corpus sued out by Lincoln. 
A mandate, requiring his return was issued 
by the United States Supreme Court, May 8. 
Lincoln sailed under guard, May 27, and was 
arraigned in London, June 6, on four charges, 
namely, forgery, uttering checks and guaran- 
tees for the sums of $3750, $rooo and $750. 
After a preliminary hearing, at the conclusion 
of which he was committed for trial, he 
pleaded guilty June 19. 


A sentence of three years’ penal servitude 
•was imposed in London, July 4, upon Ignatius 
Tribich Lincoln, the self-styled German spy, 
who recently confessed to forgery at his pre- 
liminary hearing on that charge. 

LINCOLN, Mrs. Rufus Pratt 

See 

Amherst College 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 

The second year of work for and upon the 
Lincoln Highway was most gratifying to the 
-members of the association formed to promote 
this great transcontinental thoroughfare. The 
hard-surface road of 3400 miles from New 
York to San Francisco will go through Tren- 
ton, Philadelphia, Lancaster, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne, Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, Reno and 
Sacramento. August F. Bement, secretary of 
the Lincoln Highway Association, reviewed in 
the New York Herald of Feb 6 the things 
accomplished in 1916. He said: 

4 ‘To all practical purposes the Lincoln Highway is 
now completely marked from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Automobile clubs, local good roads organiza- 
tions, boards of commerce, and other civic and patriotic 
organizations have made it a point to complete the 
marking in their localities. In many places the 
tourists find the red, white and blue marker on every 
successive telegraph pole for miles, as in sections of 
Iowa and Nebraska. In Pittsburgh the City Council 
appropriated funds for handsome Lincoln Highway 
markers, bearing a medallion of Lincoln. Philadelphia 
has taken like action, while in Stockton, Sacramento, 
and many of the western cities every electric light and 
telegraph pole has been painted with the insignia of 
the association. Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has given his support, and $225,000 has been 
appropriated. Some $150,000 has been expended in the 
last eighteen months. 

“One of the first acts of Ohio’s new Governor, Frank 
B. Willis, was to announce his great interest in the high- 
way’s rapid development. More than $350,000 has been 
spent in Ohio the last year, and $610,000 additional has 
been bonded for by different counties. Ohio has sixty- 
six miles of brick construction on its section, more 
than any other state. In Indiana, sixty-eight miles 
►of concrete road are either under construction or have 
been bonded for. A concrete section^ sixteen feet 
wide, has been completed between Morrison and Ster- 
ling, Illinois, in Whiteside county, with cement contri- 
butions by the association. Sentiment has been fos- 
tered by Governor Dunne. The thirteen Lincoln 
Highway counties of Iowa have spent $250,000 in the 


last two years, more than half of this sum during 
1915. Five sections are now under way in Nebraska. 

“In Wyoming, $200,000 was spent last year. In 
Utah and Nevada, $75,000 has been expended. The 
highway from Lake Tahoe, on the N evada-Calif oraia 
border, to San Francisco, is practically in boulevard 
condition for its entire length. D. E. Watkins, of 
the California State Automobile Association, estimates 
that 25,000 motor cars have entered that state this 
year, the majority coming over the Lincoln Highway. 
Two years ago less than one-tenth of this number 
drove into California.” 

LINCOLN’S BIRTHPLACE MEMORIAL 
(Hodgensville, Ky.) 

President Wilson, at Hodgensville, Ky., on 
behalf of the nation accepted, Sept 4, the log 
cabin birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. 

The log cabin had been housed in an im- 
posing granite memorial building, funds for 
which were raised by popular subscription by 
the Lincoln Farm Association, which also pro- 
vided a $100,000 endowment fund. 

LINTHICUM, Charles Clarence 

Charles Clarence Linthicum, a widely known 
patent lawyer of Chicago, died Dec 12, aged 
59 years. 

LINTON, Sir James Dromgole 

Sir James D. Linton, president of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors, died in 
London, Oct 4, in his seventy-seventh year. 

LIQUID FIRE 

The use of a hose-like apparatus for hurl- 
ing jets of liquid flame was conceived, 
studied and perfected in Germany several 
>ears before the war, says an article in the 
Scientific American Supplement. In the ear- 
liest models of the flammerwerfer the com- 
bustible liquid was propelled by a gas-con- 
denser out of a portable or fixed reservoir, 
and was lighted by some automatic device as 
it escaped from the nozzle of the projecting 
instrument The range of the earliest models 
was not more than 40 or 45 yards, because of 
the consumption of the liquid in transit, and 
they had the further disadvantage of giving 
off great heat in the proximity of the op- 
erator. 

An improved type of flammerwerfer, with 
a separate ignition jet, was next devised. By 
means of this instrument a burning and ncm- 
burning stream could be made to unite at a 
given point. When the ignition jet has ig- 
nited the non-burning stream at the point of 
contact it was shut off. The flames do not 
spread backward toward the nozzle, but are 
carried forward toward the target This 
method eliminates the objections of the earlier 
model, and does not sacrifice the flexibility of 
the gun. 

In some circumstances the region under 
attack is saturated with the “cold” liquid be- 
fore the kindling jet is turned on. 

In the earlier models the inflammable liquid 
was driven from its reservoir by pressure of 
carbonic or other gas; but, on account of the 
extraordinary powers of absorption manifest- 
ed toward all gases by the hydrocarbons best 
adapted for use as the basis of liquid fire, the 
best part of the expulsive gases was merely 
dissolved in the liquid. Not only did this 
cause a direct and - serious diminution in 
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pressure, but it led to mixing of liquid and 
gas; so that as the fluid issued from the 
nozzle it no longer exhibited the uniform 
and compact structure necessary for accurate 
aiming and efficient combustion, but was com- 
posed of a frothy, bubbling mixture of liquid 
and gas, which, putting forth but feeble op- 
position to the atmospheric resistance, had 
its range materially shortened. All these diffi- 
culties are obviated by the substitution of a 
mechanical pump, or, if safety or convenience 
demand that the reservoir shall be at a con- 
siderable distance from the firing-line, several 
pumps in series as motive power in the ex- 
pulsion of the liquid from the gun. 

The liquids most commonly employed in 
these flammerwerfers are the low coal-tar oils 
resulting from the distillation of tar at a pres- 
sure of six atmospheres or more. The partic- 
ular compound most used by the Germans is 
a mixture of gasoline and pitch. Under com- 
bustion this gives off a thick, grayish smoke, 
which not merely obscures the vision of those 
under fire, but has an intolerable odor. 

LIQUOR 
— Consumption 

Great Britain 

In an annual estimate of the national 
drink bill, the secretary of the United King- 
dom Alliance estimated, Mar 11, that during 
the year 1915 the total consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the United Kingdom, 
measured in terms of pure alcohol, was 92 per 
cent, of the quantity consumed in 1914, and 90 
per cent, of the figure for 1913. The actual 
expenditure of the nation in 1915 on intoxicat- 
ing liquors showed an increase of io}4 per 
cent, over the figures for 1914, and 9 per cent, 
over those of 1913. The amount expended on 
alcoholic liquors in 1915 was £181,950,000 
($909,750,000), as compared with £161,463,000 
($807,315,000) in 1914, being an increase of 
£17,496,000 ($87,480,000). The total consump- 
tion of pure alcohol was 7834 million gallons, 
as against 85 million gallons in 1914, and of 
this quantity 7254 per cent, was taken in the 
form of beer, 25^4 per cent, as spirits and 2 
per cent, as wine. 

LITTLE, John Sebastian 

John Sebastian Little, former governor of 
Arkansas and formerly congressman from 
Arkansas for fourteen years, died at Little 
Rock, Ark., Oct 29. He was born in 1853. 

LIVE STOCK 

See 

Domestic animals — United States 

LI-YUAN-HUNG 

Li-Yuan-hung, the new president of China, 
is 52 years old. He was born in the province 
of Hupeh, of middle-class parents. A gradu- 
ate of the Peiyang Naval College, he was 
stationed aboard a Chinese cruiser and saw 
service during the Japanese war. After the 
war, and a course of military study in Japan, 
where he specialized in fortifications, he be- 
came a protege of the great Viceroy, Chang 
Chitung. Later he entered the army, holding 
several commands and spending two years in 


Japan for the study of fortifications. On the 
outbreak of the revolution at Wuchang he was 
coerced into accepting command of the revo- 
lutionary forces, whose operations he directed. 
He was mainly instrumental in arranging for 
the Shanghai peace conference, and after the 
abdication of the Manchus was elected Vice- 
President of the Republic and appointed chief 
of the general staff. He was made a general, 
and in Oct of 1913 was re-elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

When the monarchical scheme was under- 
taken by President Yuan, Vice-President Li 
refused to have anything to do with it, left the 
palace, and went into retirement in Peking 
until at the request of Yuan Shih-kai, the 
Vice-President returned to the support of 
Yuan's government. 

He was reported to have been in sympathy 
with the rebel movement, and was said to have 
been elected President, May 17, by four se- 
ceding provinces in southern China. 

LOAN AGENCIES 

See 

‘‘Morris flan" banks 

LOANS 

The following tables shows the U. S. foreign 
loans in 1915: 

European Loans 

To Governments: Description. Amount. 

Anglo-French. .5% 5-year notes $500,000,000 

France 5% notes (paid) 10,000,000 

France 5% notes, one year 30,000,000 

France Bank credit, one year 15,000,000 

Germany 5%nine months notes.... 10,000,000 

Greece Bank credit 7,000,000 

Italy 6% one-year notes 25,000,000 

Norway 6% 2 and 3-year notes 3,000,000 

Norway 6% 7-year notes 5,000,000 

Sweden. 6% 2-year notes 5,000,000 

Switzerland. .. .5% 1, 3 and 5- year notes 15,000,000 

Russia Bank acceptances (paid).. 25,000,000 

Russia. Bank credits 7,000,000 

Total $657,000,000 

To Banks and Bankers: — 

British 4 * 4 % 6-months loan.....$ 50,000,000 

French Rothschild group 45,000,000 

French Commercial credit 20,000,000 

Scattered Bank credits (estimated).. 35,000,000 

Total $150,000,000 

Total to Europe. $807,000,000 

Canadian Loans 

Dominion Government $ 45,000,000 

Provincial and Municipal 95,000,000 

Total to North America $140,000,000 

Latin-American Loans 

Argentina: ....6% 1, 2 and 3- year notes. $ 15,000,000 

Argentina 6% 5-year Treasury bonds 25,000,000 

Argentina 6% 6-months notes 6,000,000 

Bolivia Bank loan 1,000,000 

Chili ....Bank loan 6,000,000 

Panama 5% 30-year bonds. ... 3,000,000 

Total to Latin- America $ 56,000,000 

Grand total of foreign loans $1,003,000,000 


The obligations of foreign governments, 
bankers and merchants held in the United 
States was estimated in the November Bui- 
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letin of the Federal Reserve Board to amount 
to $1,931,000,000, distributed as follows: 

British America $212,000,000 

Europe 1,627,000,000 

Latin America . , 88,000,000 

China 4,000,000 

The Bulletin adds: 

“Much interest is now centered on the ques- 
tion of how the United States will meet for- 
eign demands for gold should such demands 
arise after the close of the European war, 
and in this connection the maturities of the 
European obligations held here are of distinct 
importance. Those maturities are as follows: 


1916..... $30,000,000 

1917 103,000,000 

1918 260,000,00c 

1919 300,000,000 

1920 500,000,000 

1921 200,000,000 

1923 5,000,000 

Information lacking 229,000,000 


Total $1,627,000,000 

See also 
Jewish loan 

Also subhead Finance under names of 
countries 
Rural credits 


LOCAL OPTION 

Philip A. Boyer, in an article on local op- 
tion in the United States in the October issue 
of the National Municipal Review , holds that 
the growing dissatisfaction with the drink 
habit is due not to moral or religious, but to 
economic, causes. Society deals with the liquor 
problem principally thru laws directed at the 
traffic. The liquor laws of the country are 
for the greater part crude makeshifts that fail 
in their purpose, and often prove a stumbling- 
block in the way of good government. There 
are nearly as many systems of dealing with 
the liquor traffic as there are license states. 

The keynote of our liquor legislation has 
always been repression and penalties, regard- 
less of whether they could be enforced, rather 
than restriction and regulation by taxing in- 
toxicants according to their alcoholic strength 
and of favoring the substitution of the least 
intoxicating beverages. 

The prime movers in the effort to abolish 
the traffic are the Prohibition party, whose 
mission is to oppose those political forces that 
foster and protect the traffic, and the Anti- 
Saloon League, which aims to solve the prob- 
lem piecemeal thru the principle of local 
option. 

The purpose of the local option principle is 
to permit the local community an unhindered 
expression of its will in the matter of legaliz- 
ing or prohibiting the sale of liquor. For the 
germ of local option legislation one has to go 
back to the year 1829, when the selectmen of 
each town in Maine were authorized to decide 
whether or not liquor selling should be per- 
mitted. This indirect method of deciding the 
issue soon ceased to have a legal warrant. 
The real beginnings of local option legislation 
date back to the eighties when the experiments 
with state-wide prohibition had become dis- 
credited. Experience had shown that, altho 
general prohibition had everywhere been dis- 


regarded or evaded in the large urban centers, 
and that this had led to a condition of things 
that was fraught with serious menace to true 
progress, the law was nevertheless capable of 
enforcement in the rural districts and small 
towns. Hence local option laws. It is worthy 
of note, however, that even while lacking any 
warrant in law, not a few strictly rural com- 
munities had mndertaken to exclude liquor 
traffic and did it successfully. 

Massachusetts led the way in 1881 with the 
first full-fledged local option law, which ever 
since has been in force. By the year 1900 
there were seventeen states in which local 
option could legally be exercised by direct 
popular vote applicable to all localities; six 
had local option by direct popular vote ap- 
plicable to special localities or rural dis- 
tricts only; . nine^ states had direct local 
option thru discretionary power vested in city 
councils and other local governing bodies ; and 
in five states there existed the right to vote by 
remonstrance and by provisions requiring the 
consent of legal voters or property holders. 

At present there are nineteen prohibition 
states : 


Alabama 1915 

Arizona 1915 

Arkansas 1916 

Colorado 1916 

Georgia 1 908 

Idaho *9*6 

Iowa 1916 

Kansas ...1880 

Maine 1858 

Mississippi 1 909 


North Carolina 1909 

North Dakota 1889 

Oklahoma 1907 

Oregon 1916 

South Carolina 1916 

Tennessee 1909 

Virginia* 1916 

Washington 1916 

West V lrgmia 1914 


*Prohibition effective Nov 1, 1916. 

Only three license states — Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Nevada — lack any provision for 
local option by popular vote, and even here 
means have been found to make certain lim- 
ited sections dry. In Pennsylvania the Su- 
preme Court has decided that the Brooks high 
license law gives the judges of the license 
court absolute discretion in the licensing of 
saloons. Consequently, the judicial-minded- 
ness of a candidate is frequently determined 
by his stand on the liquor question. By this 
very doubtful procedure sufficient prohibition 
judges have been elected to make eleven coun- 
ties dry by refusing to grant licenses. In New- 
Jersey, special charter provisions have enabled 
certain cities, townships and boroughs to ex- 
clude the saloon. Nevada is a strong license 
state, but even here 10% of the taxpayers, 
in any rural school district can exclude the 
saloon if they can prove it to be determental 
to the public health and morals of the com- 
munity. The remaining twenty-six states have 
local option laws which apply to a variety of 
territorial districts ranging from residence 
districts of municipalities to entire counties. 
Among the territorial districts which have 
been adopted as units for local option election 
are the following: county; city, town, town- 
ship; village, supervisorial district; county 
outside of city, town, village, supervisorial 
district outside of towns or cities; parish; 
precinct; election district; school district, 
residence district; ward; block. 

When the principle of local option is con- 
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fined to very small sections, its effect amounts 
solely to restriction. There is little if any 
effect on the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors. The sentiment of the people is so 
uniform, the composition of the people is so 
homogeneous that dissenters are few and 
their influence is feeble. Combine with this 
the fact of easy access to neighboring license 
sections, and it is clear that there is here no 
inherent difficulty in law enforcement. In 
general, these same observations hold true 
when the unit is extended to embrace the 
town, township, village, or city. However, as 
the term “local” is construed to refer to larger 
and larger units, difficulties multiply. When 
the unit is extended to embrace the county, 
which. usually contains distinct groups of peo- 
ple with characteristically different views on 
the liquor traffic, then the wisdom of the prin- 
ciple. becomes questionable. When the rural 
prohibition vote so preponderates over the 
urban vote for license as to cause the whole 
county to become dry, then the town has no 
option. Hence the extension of local option 
beyond a very small local government destroys 
the very essence of its purpose. It destroys 
all option in the towns and cities whose in- 
habitants repudiate prohibition by their votes. 
County local option becomes in these cases 
county coercion. 

Methods of registering the option are as 
diverse as are the sizes of the units concerned. 
In most cases, local option elections occur as 
the result, of petitions signed by a given num- 
ber or per cent, of the electorate. The per- 
centage required varies from io per cent in 
Connecticut to 40 per cent, in Ohio (Beale 
law), the model per cent, being 25 per cent., 
required in eight, states.. Occasionally a 50 
per cent, petition is required, as in Ohio resi- 
dence districts, but in this case no election is 
necessary. The basis of the percentage is 
usually the whole number of qualified electors, 
registered or legal voters, tho in some few 
cases the per cent, is based on the vote cast at 
the last preceding election (Illinois). Still 
further refinement enters when the basis of 
the per cent, is 'made the vote cast for some 
designated officer, e. g., governor in California 
and Minnesota, in counties; secretary of state 
in Indiana townships and mayor in cities. This 
will be recogized purely as a device of tem- 
perance forces to decrease the number of sig- 
natures required to make a petition valid. 

The petition is filed with the licensing au- 
thorities who then order an election. In some 
cases this election is a special election, held 
from twenty to sixty days after filing the 
petition, unless this conflicts with a regular 
election, in which case the local election is 
deferred. In other cases (fourteen states) the 
time of the local option election is that of the 
next local or general election. In all cases a 
majority vote decides the question. If a ma- 
jority votes against license, then prohibition 
is the rule in the entire unit concerned ; but if 
the majority votes for license, subdivisions of 
the unit may, in< some cases, resubmit the 
question and vote themselves dry (California, 


Florida, Kentucky, Texas). Accordingly, pro- 
hibition is often forced upon a recalcitrant 
community, but license never. 

A local option decision holds good until an- 
other election is petitioned for in the legal 
manner, except that the question may not be 
resubmitted for periods ranging from one 
year (in Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin, and parts 
of Connecticut and Minnesota) to four years 
(in Missouri, New Mexico, and parts of New 
Hampshire). The usual limit, on resubmis- 
siom is two years. This term is used in ten 
states and in parts of New Hampshire. 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont vote by towns on the question of license 
or no license, without petition, at the regular 
annual town election. Maryland and Dela- 
ware may vote on the question by counties 
only when permission is granted by a special 
act of the state legislature. South Dakota is 
peculiar in that it is considered dry till voted 
wet. Saloons must be petitioned for and voted 
in or the territory remains dry, and a wet 
local unit becomes dry automatically at the 
end of the license year unless revoted wet. 
New Mexico and Wyoming have rural prohi- 
bition, and Wyoming has municipal council 
option. 

All states have laws prohibiting the liquor 
traffic in specially designated areas. In gen- 
eral, these areas surround schools, churches, 
homes, camp meetings, construction camps, 
etc. The saloon is undesirable in the neigh- 
borhood of school, church or home; it is dan- 
gerous in the vicinity of a camp meeting or a 
construction camp, hence it is ostracised. 
Besides these general restrictions, there are 
numerous local limitations on the location of 
saloons as well as on the proportion of sa- 
loons to the population. These local restric- 
tions are in their nature essentially local op- 
tion provisions, tho not usually so considered. 

The success of the no-license agitation is 
indicated by the fact that at the present time, 
by state constitutional and statutory provisions 
and by local decisions, 80 per cent, of the land 
area of the United States is under prohibition. 
More than one-half of the population of the 
United States, spread over four-fifths of its 
area, is under no-license. The proportion of 
population living in dry territory, the propor- 
tion of population which is rural and the pro- 
portion of population which is native white of 
native parentage, are identical (54 per cent). 
This is more than mere coincidence, for, while 
we know of dry cities and wet country dis- 
tricts, prohibition is largely rural except where 
state laws have imposed it upon urban centers, 
and prohibition sections generally show a high 
per cent, of native white of native parentage. 

An analysis of the statistics of urban popu- 
lation for the nineteen prohibition states 
shows a range from 11 per cent. in. North 
Dakota to 53 per cent in Washington; but the 
median per cent, is low (20.6 per cent in 
Georgia), showing- that most prohibition 
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states are distinctly rural. The following sum- 
mary of these figures will make this clear: 


Per cent, of population which is urban. States 

Above 46 3 

Between 30 and 46 3 

Between 20 and 30 5 

Less than 20 . 8 


It will be observed here that only three 
states (Colorado, Maine and Washington) 
have an urban population exceeding 46.3 per 
cent., which is the proportion for the United 
States as a whole. Thirteen, or more than 
two-thirds of the prohibition states, have less 
than 30 per cent, of population urban. On the 
other hand, these prohibition states show a 
high proportion of native whites of native 
parentage in the composition of their popu- 
lation. The percentages range from 26.4 per 
cent, in North Dakota to 85.3 per cent, in West 
Virginia, with 62 as the median per cent. 
Thirteen of these states show a higher per- 
centage of this class of population than that 
of the United States as a whole (53.8 per 
cent.). Ten of these nineteen states adopted 
prohibition within the past year, yet the me- 
dian per cent, of population urban rose only 
1.3 points from 19.3 per cent, in 1915 to 20.6 
per cent, in 1916, and the per cent, of native 
white of native parentage fell only 5.3 points 
from 67.3 per cent in 1915 to 62.0 per cent, 
in 1916. Thus we see that more than doubling 
the number of prohibition states has made no 
appreciable change in the character of popu- 
lation affectexi. State prohibition, then, ap- 
peals to states whose populations are largely 
rural and native white of native parentage. 

In the twenty-six local option states, the 
percentage of area made dry by local legisla- 
tion ranges from 18.0 per cent, in Rhode 
Island to 98.3 per cent, in Wyoming, with the 
median per cent, at 78.5. Only three of these 
states have less than half their area under no- 
license, seven are between one-half and three- 
fourths dry, and sixteen states are more than 
three-fourths dry. Of these sixteen states, 
five are more than 90 per cent. dry. Hence, 
with nineteen states wholly dry, sixteen states 
more than three-fourths dry, and seven states 
more than half dry, it would appear from the 
map that national prohibition, requiring the 
consent of thirty-six states, is not far off. 
However, the urban communities have always 
proved an effective check on such a procedure, 
and, indeed, many voters who welcome local 
prohibition are unalterably opposed to a na- 
tional prohibitory measure. 

In the proportion of the population living in 
no-license sections of local option states, there 
is wide variation. The range is from 3 per 
cent, in Rhode Island to 91 per cent in Flor- 
ida, with the median per cent at 42. We saw 
in the figures for the United States as a whole 
that there was a marked similarity in the per 
cents, of population dry, rural and native 
white. In the distribution of these per cents, 
for the twenty-six local option states, there 
is a general and fairly regular fall in the per 
cent. <^f population rural and native white as 
the per cent, of population dry decreases. The 
prohibition and license states are added to the 


following summary of the full tables in order 
to make it complete : 

Per cent, of 


Per cent. Per cent, popula- 
of popula- of popula- tion 



tion 

tion 

n. w. 

States. 

dry. 

rural. 

of n. p. 

Prohibition ... 19 

100 

74 

60 

Local option . . 5 

75-100 

73 

61 

7 

50-75 

59 

54 

9 

25-50 

45 

49 

5 

0 - 2 $ 

37 

44 

License 3 

license 

40 

46 


Thus it would seem that urban and foreign 
populations were opposed to no-license legis- 
lation, probably, in the first case because of 
better facilities for regulation in cities together 
with the stronger organization of the liquor 
traffic, and in the second case because of 
earlv training and national custom. 

Notwithstanding the rapid and wide-spread 
gains made by no-license legislation, and in 
spite of the fact that the map is strikingly 
white, there has been a continuous increase 
in the per capita consumption of intoxicants. 
The statistical abstract of the United States 
census gives 4.17 gallons as the per capita 
consumption of all liquors in 1840. This 
figure rises to 16.72 gallons in 1891, 17.76 in 
1900, and from 1906 to the present it hovers 
between 21 and 23 gallons per capita. It is 
interesting to note that while there was an 
increase of approximately six gallons per 
capita in the decade from 1880 to 1890, in the 
past twenty-six years there has been no more 
than a six gallon increase. This is some 
slight sign of a gain, but it would seem that 
with constantly extending no-license area and 
population there should he an absolute decrease 
in consumption. However, this is not the 
case, for while the population of the United 
States increased 3^0 per cent, since 1850, the 
per capita liquor consumption increased 456 
per cent. Further, while the population of 
the United States increased from 76 millions 
in 1900 to 92 millions in 1910, or 21 per cent.,, 
the total liquor consumption increased from 
1 1-3 billions to over 2 billions of gallons, or 
50 per cent. In this decade, then, consump- 
tion increased more than twice as fast as 
population. 

Furthermore, prohibition encourages the 
consumption of the heavier liquors which can 
be more easily transported. The constant 
agitation of the question tends to discourage 
reputable men from entering the business. 
But worst of all, prohibition is wholly neg- 
ative. It considers neither the necessity of 
substitutes for the saloon nor the problem of. 
the gradual development of improved stand- 
ards of living. It looks askance at all propo- 
sitions to encourage the use of lighter bever- 
ages bv progressive taxation. In fine, what 
social development shows can only come 
safely and surely by a gradual process of 
evolution, prohibition would achieve by 
revolution. 


LOCKJAW 

See 

Tetanus 
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LODGE, Henry Cabot 
See 

“Lusitania” case 

LOGANBERRY 

The loganberry, which is now so popular 
that growers have contracted for their crops 
five years ahead, came to light in 1881 says 
The Journal of Heredity (Washington) for 
November, in* the grounds of Judge J. H. Lo- 
gan, of Santa Cruz, Cal. It was thought to be 
a natural hybrid between the Aughinbaugh (a 
wild blackberry) and a red raspberry, but ex- 
periments in 1910 showed that when crossed 
it behaved as a good species. The Oregon 
agricultural experiment station is gathering a 
loganberry collection. 

LONDON, England 

Sir William Henry Dunn was elected Lord 
Mayor of London Sept 29. He is the third 
Roman Catholic to be elected to the office in 
recent years. 

LONDON, Jack 

Jack London, author, died at Glen Ellen, 
Cal., Nov 22, in his forty-first year. 

LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The removal of all minimum prices was an- 
nounced June 27. 

“LONDON TIMES” 

The price of the Times was increased to 
three and a half pence (seven cents) after 
Nov 20. 

Owing to the cost of production, it was 
said, a number of leading newspapers were 
being conducted at very heavy losses. 
LONGFORD, Brig.-Gen. Thomas Pakenham, 
Earl of 

The Earl of Longford was officialy reported 
lolled June 19. He was 52 years of age. 

XORILLARD, Jacob 

Jacob Lorillard, brother of the late Pierre 
Torillard, who founded Tuxedo Park, died on 
Apr 28 in London, England. His will was 
€ied May 2. The value of his estate was 
estimated in the probate petition at $900,000, 
consisting of realty valued at $875,000 and per- 
sonalty $25,000, all of which was to go to the 
widow and members of the decedent's family. 

LORIMER, William . 

A continuance to Feb 14 was granted in 
Chicago, Jan 17, in the trial of William Lo ri- 
mer, formerly president of the La Salle Street 
Trust and Savings Bank, and other officials 
of the bank who were charged with complicity 
in wrecking the institution. 


William Lorimer was acquitted at 12:30 a. 
m., May 4, on charges connected with the 
failure of the La Salle .Street Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. He announced that he would 
again be a candidate for the United States 
Senate, from which he was ousted. 

LOS ANGELES, Cal. 

— Street railways, Valuation of 

The California Railroad Commission fixed 
a valuation of $6,328,000, Sept 6, on the elec- 


tric distributing system of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company in Los Angeles, in 
connection with its intended purchase by the 
city of Los Angeles. The company contended 
the property plus severance damages was 
worth $21,890.66, while the municipality set 
upon it a value of $3,473>8o3. 

The decision was the first of its kind ren- 
dered in the United States by a public service 
commission and set a precedent in regard to 
the fixation of severance damages — that is, 
the damages suffered to the remainder of the 
system by an excision of the Los Angeles 
portion. The opinion fixed the exact value 
of the system at $4,750,000, allowing in 
addition severance damages of $1,578,000. 
The decision stated that reproduction costs 
rather than the capitalization or earnings was 
the basis taken, and that the commission 
worked with a clear understanding of the 
necessity of an award which, by its fairness, 
would encourage further investments of capi- 
tal in the state. 


The June municipal election brought Los 
Angeles into first place in the United States 
in point of area. Westgate, containing 48.67 
square miles, and Occidental, with 1.04 square 
miles, were annexed, making the total area 
337.92 square miles. New York, formerly 
first, fell to second with 314.75 ; Chicago third, 
with 198, and Philadelphia fourth, with 129. 
The rapid growth in area was brought about 
by the completion of the $23,000,000 aqueduct, 
which brought pure mountain water 250 miles, 
by a gravity system, in sufficient quantities for 
a city of 2,000,000. The population at the time 
of writing was 55<>,ooo. Under the law, none 
of this water might be sold outside of the city 
limits. With the first delivery of the water, 
suburban districts began scrambling for an- 
nexation. In one instance a valley, including 
only two incorporated towns, but with a total 
area of 170 square miles, was voted into the 
corporate limits. 

See also 
Fossils 

LOUDEN, Frank O. 

See 

Illinois 

LOU-TELLEGEN 

See 

Farrar, Geraldine 

LOVELL, Sir Francis Henry 
Sir Francis Henry Lovell, dean of the Lon- 
don School of Tropical Medicine, died in Lon- 
don, Jan 28. 

LOW, Seth 

Seth Low, former mayor of New York 
and one-time president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, died at Bedford Hills, N. Y., Sept 17, 
aged 66 years. 

LOWELL, Percival 

Percival Lowell, the astronomer and mathe- 
matician, best known for his theory of canals 
on Mars, died at Flagstaff, Ariz., Nov 13. 
He was born in 1855. 
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LOWTHER, Right Hon. Sir Gerard Augustus 

Sir Gerard Augustus Lowther, formerly 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, died in 
London, Apr 5. He was born in 1858. 

LUCIFERIN 

See 

Luminous animals 

LUCIFER ASE 

See 

Luminous animals 

LUCCOCK, Bp. Napthali 

Bishop Luccock, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Montana, died Apr 1, aged 63 
3 r ears. 

LUDERNITZ, Carl A. 

See 

VON DER GoLTZ, HORST 

LUMBER 
— By-products 

A bulletin, recently issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, said that only 320 
feet of lumber is used for each 1000 feet that 
stood in the forest Waste in the logging in- 
dustry in the United States was stated to 
amount to 15 to 20 per cent of the timber cut, 
or about a billion and a half cubic feet of 
wood annually. Sawmill waste also amounts 
to several billion cubic feet of wood, although 
not all of it is absolute waste. 

It was the prodigious waste of American 
forest resources that led the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce to plan a thor- 
ough study of the methods of utilizing the 
waste products of the lumber industry in the 
United States and in European countries that 
have made the most distinct progress in this 
line. Necessity there led to a careful utiliza- 
tion of the forests many years before the sub- 
ject was seriously discussed in this country. 

The war upset the plan completely. But as 
the bureau had already engaged Prof. H. K. 
Benson, a well-known authority, it was decided 
to make a study of the industry in this coun- 
try. The bulletin gave a complete review of 
the wood-distillation industries, the manufac- 
ture of tannin extract, the manufacture of the 
various kinds of wood pulp used in the paper 
industry, the production of ethyl alcohol from 
sawdust^ the manufacture of producer gas, and 
other minor products. In cases where an in- 
dustry was not prospering, a discussion of the 
causes was given. Import and export statis- 
tics were included. 

The annual production of wood pulp in the 
United States was valued at over $80,000,000. 
Sulphite-pulp makers were interested in the 
possible utilization of the sulphite waste liquor 
for the recovery of sulphur or other profitable 
utilization. This would result in a lowering 
of the cost of sulphite pulp. The manufacture 
of kraft pulp was also becoming well estab- 
lished, and was bringing about the utilization 
of cheaper wood. 

The utilization of wood for the minor proc- 
esses was not extensive. The manufacture of 
alcohol from sawdust had hardly passed the 
experimental stage, although technical men 


were optimistic. One of the most interesting 
possibilities was stated to lie in the use of 
hydrolyzed sawdust as a carbohydrate cattle 
food. The use of wood for producer gas was 
said to deserve more extended introduction in 
industrial plants. The manufacture of plastics 
from wood was still enveloped in secrecy, and, 
like the manufacture of wood flour, had ap- 
parently been developed to a much greater 
extent in European countries. 

See also 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 
Sawdust — Waste 

— Production 

United States 

The lumber cut of the nation by species, 
with the values of the woods per thousand at 
1915 prices, is shown by a Forest Service re- 
port announced in August, says Dun's Review. 
Aug 19. 

The table gives the incomplete reported cut 
of each principal species and the probable 
total of each included in the computed total 
production of lumber of all kins, 37, 013,294,- 
000 board feet, which was announced the last 
of April. 

The reported cut of lath in 1915 was 2,745,- 
134,000, and it is estimated that the total cut 
was 3,250,000,000. The reported cut of shin- 
gels was 8,459,378,000, and the estimated total 
cut 9,500,000,000. 

The average 1915 value of each principal 
kind of lumber reported by the mills is also 
given. The figures are preliminary rounded 
values, but are based on the data reported by 
mills in the principal states producing each 
kind of lumber, and are therefore close to the 


final averages. 

Probable 

Total, 

Reported, 

Vali* 

Kind of wood 

M ft. 

M ft. 

per M. 

Yellow pine 

. 14,700,000 

12,177,335, 

$12.50 

Douglas fir 

4,431,249 

4,121,897 

10.50 

Oak 

2,970,000 

2,070,444 

19.00 

White pine 

. 2,700,000 

2, 291,480 

18.00 

Hemlock 

. 2,275,000 

2,026,460 

13.00 

Spruce 

1,400,000 

1,293,985 

1,193,985 

16.50 

Western pine.... 

1,252,244 

14.50 

Cypress 

1,100,000 

926,758 

15.00 

Maple 

900,000 

771,223 

15.00 

Red gum 

655,000 

478,099 

12.50 

Chestnut 

490,000 

399,473 

16.00 

Yellow poplar.... 

464,000 

377,386 

22.50 

Redwood 

420,000 

418,824 

13.50 

Cedar 

420,000 

352,482 

15.50 

Birch 

415,000 

355,328 

16.50 

Larch 

375,ooo 

348,428 

1 1. 00 

Beech 

360,000 

303,835 

14.00 

Basswood 

260,000 

207,607 

19.00 

Elm 

210,000 

177,748 

17.00 

Ash 

190,000 

159,910 

22.50 

Cottonwood 

180,000 

138,282 

t7.5o 

Tupelo 

170,000 

i,53,ooi 

12.00 

White fir 

125,048 

X2 1,653 

n.oo 

Supar pine 

117,701 

115,109 

.... 

Hickory 

100,000 

86,015 

7U358 

23.50 

Balsam fir 

100,000 

14.00 

Walnut 

90,000 

65,144 

Lodgepole pine... 

26,486 

22,672 

13.00 

Sycamore 

25,000 

19,729 

14.00 

All other kinds. . . 

49,531 

37 , S26 

Total 

37,013,294 

31,241,734 



LUMINOUS ANIMALS 

Data on Dubois’s discovery of substances 
called luciferin and lucif erase in the West In- 
dian “cucullo,” Pyrophourus noctilucans and 
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the mollusc Pholas dactylus , together with the 
results of his own somewhat contradictory 
experiments, are given by E. Newton Harvey 
in Science of Nov 3. Lucif erase, according to 
Dubois, a thermolabile enzyme capable of ac- 
celerating the oxidation of luciferin, is pre- 
pared by allowing an extract of luminous cells 
to stand until the light disappears. The luci- 
ferin, according to Dubois, a thermostabile 
substance capable of oxidation with light pro- 
duction, is prepared by extracting the lumi- 
nous cells with hot water, which destroys the 
lucif erase but not the luciferin. Light will 
appear if we mix the solutions, of luciferin 
with luciferase in presence of oxygen. On 
this theory, therefore, the luciferin is the 
source of the light. 

Dr. Harvey’s experiments showed that Cy- 
pridina hilgendorfu, a squid, and Luciola 
parva , an ostracod crustacean, both contain 
bodies similar to luciferin and luciferase, but 
he came to conclusions quite different from 
Dubois’s regarding the nature of the sub- 
stances concerned. In these animals the luci- 
ferase is found only in the luminous cells, and 
luciferin is widely distributed in non-luminous 
forms. Second, he was unable to oxidize luci- 
ferin with light production. Third, Cypridirta 
luciferase will give light with substances some 
of which could not possibly be oxidized. The 
luciferase and not the luciferin, he concludes, 
is the source of the light. He therefore pro- 
poses the new names of photogenin (light pro- 
ducer) for luciferase, and photophelein (light 
as sister) for luciferin. 

The light-producing power of photogenin 
and photophelein is very extraordinary. Cypri - 
dina photogenin will give visible light with 
photophelein in one part to 1,600,000,000 parts 
water. Even this is an underestimate, as we 
do not know the concentration of photogenin 
in the luminous cells apart from proteins, 
water, etc. We have, perhaps, in the power 
of photogenin the first indication of a really 
possible utility of “cold light.” 

LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 

See 

Education — Lunches for school chil- 
dren 

LUPINE 

It was reported, Apr 5, that a machine had 
been perfected in Germany for making thread 
and filament from the stalks of a common, 
and in Germany very plentiful, lupine, a 
legume belonging to the alfalfa family. 

"LUSITANIA” case 

Count von Bernstorff, the German Embas- 
sador at Washington, presented to Sec. Lans- 
ing, Jan 7, a proposal to pay indemnity for 
Americans lost in the Lusitania disaster and 
thereby conclude that controversy, and gave 
assurance that no German submarine in the 
Mediterranean would attack non-combatant 
ships of any character without warning or 
destroy them without opportunity for non- 
combatants to reach a place of safety. 

While offering to pay indemnity in the 
Lusitania case, Germany made the reserva- 


tion that the indemnity would be paid with- 
out admission of wrongdoing. 

It was announced, Jan 24, that Germany 
had submitted to the United States another 
written proposal designed to bring about a 
settlement of the controversy. 

Sec. Lansing and Count von Bernstorff, 
Jan 26, informally agreed on a new tentative 
draft of a proposed agreement covering the 
points of difference in the controversy, and 
the document was sent to Berlin for consid- 
eration and approval. It -was said that Count 
von Bernstorff had been given to understand 
that failure on the part of the German Gov- 
ernment to yield to the demands of the 
United States for a disavowal might lead to 
a rupture in diplomatic relations. 

It was learned Jan 31, that Sec. Lansing had 
recently rejected a second proposal from, Ger- 
many to submit the Lusitania controversy to 
arbitration. In so doing he informed Count 
von Bernstorff that the vital interests and the 
national honor of the United States were in- 
volved, and that it was therefore not arbitra- 
ble, according to international custom.^ 

Ambassador von Bernstoff received his gov- 
ernment’s answer in the Lusitania negotiations 
Feb 4. This reply, which was laid before the 
Cabinet Feb 8, was said to fall short of the 
demands of the United States, but to contain 
important concessions, and the affair was be- 
lieved to be near a settlement, the chief point 
of difference being the question of Germany’s 
“assuming” or “admitting” liability for dam- 
ages. The prospect of a speedy settlement 
grew dim, Feb 10, when Germany and Austria 
notified the United States that, ^beginning 
March 1, they would sink armed merchantmen 
without warning. 

The revised draft of Germany’s reply was 
received Feb 15. On the following day it was 
announced from Washington that the sub- 
marine controversy could not be closed until 
the United States had fully considered the pos- 
sible effect of the new declaration of intention 
of the Germanic powers. 

It was announced, Feb 27, that Germany had 
instructed Count von Bernstorff to inform the 
United States government that the assurances 
regarding the future conduct of submarine 
warfare, given in the Lusitania and Arabic 
cases, were still binding, but that they applied 
only to merchantmen of a peaceful character. 

Sec. Lansing received from Count von Bern- 
storff, Feb 18, a new memorandum from Ber- 
lin regarding the settlement of the Lusitania 
case. In this instance, it was reported Ger- 
many declared (1) that she had not over- 
looked the assurances given the United States 
and that these assurances were to be applied 
to the future conduct of submarine warfare; 
(2) that the new orders issued to the sub- 
marine commanders, which directed them to 
sink without warning all belligerent merchant- 
men carrying arms, either defensive or offen- 
sive, were not in conflict with the assurances 
offered in settlement of the Lusitania case, 
and, finally (3), that Germany and Austria had 
entered into an agreement regarding the new 
submarine orders, and that these orders must 
go into effect by midnight, Feb 29. 
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Mrs. May Davies Hopkins, whose husband, 
Albert Lloyd Hopkins, president of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
lost his life through the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, brought suit, Apr 27, in the Admiralty 
branch of the United States District Court to 
recover $750,000 damages from the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Ltd. She alleged that 
the Cunard liner was sailing at half speed on 
an unprotected course. 

Seventeen more suits, making 43 in all, 
against the Cunard steamship line were filed 
in the Federal Court at New York, May 6, 
by relatives^ of persons who perished in the 
Lusitania disaster. The amounts sought in 
the actions in which final papers had been 
entered totaled $1,420,000, and preliminary pa- 
pers in the other suits did not indicate the 
sums asked. Among the suits filed was that 
of Daniel Frohman for the loss of his 
brother. 

The memorial meeting under the auspices 
of the American rights committee, which was 
to have been held at New York, May 7, on 
the anniversary of the sinking of the Lusita- 
nia, was abandoned “in deference to the wishes 
of the 1 Mayor, who thought it important to 
avoid any risk of embarrassing the national 
administration at a critical stage of the nego- 
tiations with Germany/' 


Sixteen suits against the Cunard Steamship 
Company, Ltd., for damages aggregating 
$1,099,000, growing out of the loss of the 
Lusitania, were filed in the Federal District 
Court of New York, Aug 9. The complaints 
recited that the Lusitania sailed from this 
port on May 1, 1915, and that prior to its de- 
parture numerous notices appeared in the 
newspapers that threats had been made that 
the vessel would be destroyed by German 
warships. It was also alleged that the pres- 
ence of submarines in the course of the Lusi- 
tania was well known, but that the Cunard 
commander failed to take proper and neces- 
sary precautions to safeguard his vessel and 
those on board. It was also alleged that the 
commander of the ship knew the danger of 
an attack by a submarine to be real, that such 
danger could be minimized by at least run- 
ning at full speed, and that it would be safer 
to travel at night than during the day. But 
none of these precautions were taken, the 
complaints said, and the defendant and the 
commander of the ship were accused of care- 
lessness and negligence. When the ship ap- 
proached the coast of Ireland, the complaints 
read, she took the “course thru the waters 
known to be infested by submarines, and pro- 
ceeded along the southern coast at a speed 
of about seventeen knots per hour, altho 
her full speed was upward of twenty-five 
knots.’* The defendant was also accused in 
the suits of having failed promptly and effici- 
ently to launch the lifeboats and of failure 
properly to organize the crew. 


Senatpr Henry Cabot Lodge in a speech, 
Oct 26, at Brockton, Mass., said that Presi- 
dent Wilson added to the second Lusitania 


note of June 9, 1915, a postcript. informing 
the German Government that “the strong 
phrases of the so-called ‘strict accountability’ 
note of May 13 were ‘not to be taken seri- 
ously/ ” but withdrew the postscript when 
most members of the cabinet threatened to 
resign. According to Mr. Lodge the re- 
moval of the postscript caused Secretary 
Bryan, who approved it, to leave the cabinet 

Secs. W. C. Redfield, Franklin K. Lane and 
Attorney Gen. Gregory, denied Senator 
Lodge’s charges Oct 27. Despite these de- 
nials Senator Lodge reiterated the charges in 
Somerville, Mass., Oct 28, and read a letter 
from Dr. Charles H. Bailey of the medical 
Faculty of Tufts College, purporting to give 
the facts of the incident as related to him by 
Henry Breckinridge, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, while the two were traveling 
eastward from San Francisco in July. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bailey’s information as re- 
ported by him, the “postscript” was with- 
drawn on the demand of Sec. Garrison and 
two or three members of the cabinet. 

In the course of a speech at Fitchburg, 
Mass., Oct 30, Senator Lodge read a letter 
from John Temple Lloyd Jeffries of Boston, 
in which the writer stated that Henry Breck- 
inridge, former Assistant Sec. of War, had 
several times made to him remarks similar to 
those attributed to Mr. Breckinridge by Dr. 
Charles H. Bailey of Tufts College. 

The President, Oct 30, telegraphed to Wal- 
ter Lippmann of New York, editor of the 
New Republic: 

“In reply to your telegram [this was an error: 
the telegram of inquiry was from another Lippmann,] 
let me say that the statement made by Senator Lodge 
is untrue. No postscript or amendment of the Lusi- 
tania note was ever written or contemplated by me 
except such changes that I myself inserted which 
strengthened and emphasized the protest. 

“It was suggested after the note was ready for 
transmission that an intimation be conveyed to the 
German Government that a proposal for arbitration 
would be acceptable and one member of the cab- 
inet spoke to me about it, but it was never discussed 
in cabinet meeting and no threat of any resignation 
was ever made, for the very g;ood reason that I re- 
jected the suggestion after giving it such considera- 
tion as I thought every proposal deserved which 
touched so grave a matter. 

“It was inconsistent with the purpose > of the note. 
The public is in possession of everything that was 
said to the German Government. 

“Woodrow Wilson .’ 1 

William J. Bryan, former Secretary of 
State, also 1 denied that there was any truth 
in the story. 

At a Republican rally, at North Adams, 
Mass., Oct 31, Senator Lodge, accepted the 
President’s denial and endeavored to shift the 
blame to Breckinridge. 


Exceptions to a petition recently filed by the 
Cunard Steamship Co. were overruled in New 
York, Nov 15. The exceptors asked the court 
to strike from the petition averments that the 
steamer was unarmed and immune from at- 
tack. The judge ruled that the statements be 
allowed to stand. 

See also 

Armed merchantmen controversy 
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“LUTZOW” (dreadnaught) 

The German dreadnaught Lutzow was the 
largest vessel whose loss on either side was 
officially admitted in the sea fight off the 
coast of Jutland. She displaced 28,000 tons, 
carried 8 12-in and 12 6-inch guns, and 4 
torpedo tubes. She was 689 feet long, 95 feet 
beam, with a draught of 27^2 feet. She car- 
ried a crew of 1200, and was completed in 
1915. Her loss was not admitted by Germany 
until June 8. 

LUXEMBURG, Rosa 

Rosa Luxemburg, principal editor of the 
Berlin Socialist newspaper Vorwaerts , was 
arrested at her home in Berlin on July 10, 
according to the Leipsiger Volkszeitung. The 
reason for her arrest has not been ascer- 
tained. 

Criminal proceedings against Rosa Luxem- 
burg and others were instituted in igi5 on 
account of alleged treasonable articles in the 
monthly Internationale , which was suppressed 
by the German Government. She was sub- 
sequently released. In 1914 she was sentenced 
to serve a year in prison for accusing Ger- 
man officers of abusing private soldiers. 

LUXEMBURG 

See also 

Coins and coinage — Luxemburg 
LYMAN, Francis Marion 

Francis Marion Lyman, chief of the 12 
Apostles of the Mormon Church, died in Salt 
Lake City, Nov 18, aged 76 years. 

LYNCHINGS 

Lynchings in the United States in 1915 num- 
bered 69, as recorded at Tuskegee Institute 
and announced at Montgomery, Ala., Jan 1. 
This was 17 more than in 1914. Georgia led 
the States with 18 lynchings. Mississippi was 
second with nine. Fifty-five persons lynched 
were negroes and 14 whites. The year before 
49 were negroes and three whites. Three 
women were 1915 mob victims. In four in- 
stances, according to the Tuskegee records, 
innocent persons were put to death by mobs as 
proved by later events. Lynching by States 
was given: Alabama, 9; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 
5; Georgia, 18; Illinois, 1; Kentucky, 5; 
Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 9; Missouri, 2; Ohio, 
1; Oklahoma, 3; South Carolina, 1 ; Tennes- 
see, 2; Texas, 5; Virginia, 1. (The sec. of 
the governor of Virginia said, however, that 
there were none in that State.) 

“LYNCHNOBITE” 

A slang term for a printer employed on a 
morning newspaper. 

LYON, Gen. Cecil Andrew 

Gen. Cecil Andred Lyon, a Texas lumber- 
man, died at Sherman, Tex., Apr 4, in his 
forty-eighth year. 

LYON, Harris Merton 

Harris Merton Lyon, a magazine editor and 
writer of short stories, died June 2, aged 32 
years. 

LYONS 

See 

Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles loan 


MACHINE GUNS 

See 

United States — Army— Machine guns 

MACHINERY 

See 

Electrical machinery 

McCLURE, Samuel Sidney 
S. S. McClure, the American publisher, who 
was ordered to return to the United States, 
on his arrival at Liverpool, sailed Aug 3. Mr. 
McClure said his difficulties with the British 
authorities arose over his passport. 

McCORMICK, Andrew Phelps 
Judge A. P. McCormick, of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, died Nov 2, aged 84 
years. 

McCURDY, Richard Aldrich 
Richard A. McCurdy, formerly president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
Mar 6 at his home in Morristown, N. J., 
aged 81 years. 

“McCUTCHEON SECTION” 

See 

Petroleum — “McCutcheon Section” 

McINTOSH, Col. David Gregg 

Col. David Gregg McIntosh, a distinguished 
Maryland lawyer and Confederate veteran, 
died Oct 6, aged 80 years. 

McKERRELL, Brig. Gen. Augustus de Segur 
Brig. Gen. McKerrell, formerly governor of 
Dongola, died at Dundee, Scotland, Apr 24. 
He was born in 1863. 

McKINNEY, Mrs. Glenn Ford 
See 

Webster, Jean 

McLEAN, Mrs. Emily Nelson Ritchie 

Mrs. Emily Nelson Ritchie McLean, for- 
merly president-general of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, died at Baltimore, 
Md., May 19, aged 57 years. 

McLEAN, John Roll 

John R. McLean, owner of the Washington 
Post and Cincinnati Enquirer , died in Wash- 
ington, D. C, June 9, aged 67 years. 

MacMILLAN, Donald B. 

See 

Arctic exploration — MacMillan expe- 
dition 

MacMILLAN EXPEDITION 

See 

Arctic exploration— Macmillan expedi- 
tion 

MACY, R. H., & Co. 

See 

Price maintenance — Victor Talking 
Machine Co. vs. R. H. Macy & Co. 

MADDOX, Samuel T. 

Samuel T. Maddox, justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, died Mar 12, aged 63. 

MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

On its bid of $2,000,000, the New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dec 8, purchased Madi- 
son Square Garden. The historic property was 
put up at auction, and the purchasers bid was 
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the only one recorded. That the New York 
Life did not expect to obtain the property was 
made evident when the head of the insurance 
company’s realty department announced its 
readiness to loan $1,750,000 to any purchaser 
who might care to take the property off its 
hands. The New York Life was the principal 
mortgagee for the Garden property. 

MAGAZINES 

See 

United States — Post Office Dept. — Ap- 
propriation bill 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE 

See 

Wounds — Magnesium chloride treat- 
ment 

MAHON, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Bryan 

See 

Ireland, Nov 5 
MAIL BOXES 

The Dept, has designed two sizes of mail 
boxes for use on rural and star routes after 
July 1, 1916: A small size (No. 1) for letters 
and ordinary mail; a large size (No. 2) for 
all mail including parcel post. Patrons may 
use either size and will not be required to 
discard boxes in use July 1, while they re- 
main serviceable, but all new boxes after that 
date must be of the new type. 

MAIL SEIZURES 

See 

European war — Mail seizures 
MAINE 

Maine went back to the Republican fold 
by a decisive margin in the biennial election 
held Sept 11. The Republicans made a clean 
sweep, electing a Governor, two United 
States Senators, four Congressmen, and the 
Legislature. The plurality of Governor- 
elect Carl E. Milliken, Republican, over Gov- 
ernor Oakley C. Curtis was 13,355* Returns 
from the Mexican border showed that the 
members of the Second Maine Infantry cast 
a total vote of 470, of which Milliken re- 
ceived 300. The revised vote for Governor 
showed : 

Milliken, Republican, 79,902; Curtis, Demo- 
crat, 66,547. 

An interesting feature of the election was 
the vote of the twenty cities which in 1914 
gave the Democrats a majority of 6000. These 
gave Governor Curtis a plurality of 51 ; Fred- 
erick Hale (Senator) a margin of 9500, and 
Sills a margin of only 33. The Republican 
pluralities, therefore, were accumulated in the 
502 towns. 

Both parties had made desperate efforts to 
make a favorable showing in* the state in this 
the only early election to be held in 1916. 
The election was the culmination of one of 
the hottest fights ever waged in the state, and 
marked the reunion of the Republican and 
Progressive parties, whose differences in 1912 
gave the electoral vote of Maine to Presi- 
dent Wilson and two years later resulted in 
the election of Governor Oakley C. Curtis, a 
Democrat, by a plurality of 3189. 


The governor and the four congressmen 
elected were known as “drys,” while Sena- 
tor Charles F. Johnson, who was defeated, 
was one of the recognized “wet” leaders of 
the United States Senate. 

“MAINE” (battleship) monument 

Because congress adjourned without voting 
an appropriation of $100,000 which he asked 
for erecting a monument to men of the bat- 
tleship Maine , which was destroyed in Ha- 
vana Harbor, President Menocal and his 
cabinet decided Sept 20 to transfer funds from 
unused credits and begin erection immediately. 

The monument was to be erected in a small 
park opposite the Santa Clara battery, near 
the wall of the Malecon. On either side of 
the memorial the flags of the United States 
and Cuba would be placed. The monument 
would be on a base sixteen feet in height, 
the total height to be sixty-seven feet 

MAJOLICA WARE 

See 

Fine arts — Morgan collections 

MALLIN CKRODT, Edward 

See 

Washington University Medical 
School 

“MALLORY, HENRY R” (Steamship) 

The steamer Henry R . Mallory , belonging 
to the Mallory Steamship Company, the new- 
est and largest of the vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States, left 
New York, Oct 25, on her maiden trip. She 
is a ship of n,750 tons displacement on load 
draught, 441 feet long, 54 feet beam and 34 
feet deep. The superstructure and deck 
houses are amidships. All the staterooms are 
outside and accommodate 200 passengers. Oil 
fuel is used for the triple expansion engines 
of 5000 horse-power. She will be employed 
in the regular service of the line between New 
York and Galveston. 

“MALOJA,” Destruction of the 

The 12,500-ton passenger steamer Maloja , 
one of the newest ships of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Line, struck a mine, Feb 27, when 
midway between Dover and Folkestone and 
sank within thirty minutes. The total number 
of persons saved in the disaster was 301. Of 
these, 72 were passengers, 92 members of the 
European crew, and 137 of the Lascar crew. 
The missing comprised 49 passengers, 20 mem- 
bers of the European crew and 86 Lascars. 

MALYA BLANCA 

This Cuban weed, especially troublesome to 
tobacco planters, has been found useful for its 
fibre. It is now sold at Havana, where it is 
used in making cloth shoes, and it is thought 
that it will be used for sugar sacks as soon 
as the supply equals the demand. It is some- 
times 20 ft. high, usually 6 to 10 ft. 

MANCHESTER, William Angus Drogo 

Montague, Duke of 

The Bankruptcy Court in London, Mar 9, 
resumed its investigation of the affairs of the 
Duke of Manchester. The Duke lodged a 
statement of liabilities amounting to £498,034 
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($2,490,170), of which £130,303 ($651,515) is 
expected to rank as assets. He lost £12,000 
($60,000) in financing a consumption cure. 

The Duke attributed his insolvency mainly 
to expenditure exceeding his income and to 
the failure of the American trustee of his 
mother’s will, by which he lost £9000 ($45,- 
000), and to the reduction of the income 
from his mother’s estate as well as to the 
loss of interest on loans. 

After 1909 his father-in-law, the late Eu- 
gene Zimmermann, of Cincinnati, gave the 
Duchess an allowance, in addition to which 
she was allowed by her American trustees 
£12,000 ($60,000) for yearly household and 
personal expenses and £2000 ($10,000) for the 
maintenance of the children. He largely de- 
pended until November, 1913, on the allow- 
ance from his trustees. He admitted that his 
household and personal expenditures amount- 
ed to £72,000 ($360,000) for the three years 
preceding his bankruptcy. This was £20,000 
($100,000) in excess of his income. A large 
part of his liabilities consists of personal 
debts. 

“MAN CHESTER ENGINEER” case 

The British vessel Manchester Engineer 
was torpedoed Mar 27. All on board, in- 
cluding two Americans, were saved. Both 
American citizens made affidavits that the 
Manchester Engineer was torpedoed without 
warning. 


Germany’s reply to the inquiries of the 
American government regarding the sinking 
of five steamers was made public, Apr 13. 
Regarding the Manchester Engineer it de- 
clared that : 

It is impossible to establish through the investiga- 
tion up to the present whether the attack on this 
steamer, which, according to the given description, 
occurred on Mar 27, in the latitude of Waterford, 
is attributable to a German submarine. The state- 
ment regarding the time and place of the incident 
gives no sufficient basis for investigation. It would 
therefore be desirable to have more exact statements 
of the place, time and attendant circumstances of 
the attack reported by the American government in 
order that the investigation might thereupon be 
brought to a conclusion. 

MANCHURIA 

See 

Railroads — China 

MANITOBA GRAFT CASE 

See 

Canada — Manitoba graft case 

MANN LAW 
— Diggs-Caminetti case 

Final arguments were made, Nov 14, in the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the white slave cases 
involving interpretation of whether the Mann 
act applies to vice in which there is no element 
of commercialism. The question was raised in 
the Diggs-Caminetti case from California. 

MANUFACTURES 

United States 

The output of manufactured articles in this 
country has more than doubled since 1900, 
according to an analysis of census returns 


made by the foreign trade department of the 
National City Bank, made public Mar 25. The 
figures received so far for 1914 indicate that 
the aggregate value of manufactured articles 
in that year were about $24,000,000,000, as 
against less than $11,900,000,000 fifteen years 
before. 

Returns were received from, almost 300 
cities and towns. Some of the cities reported 
an increase of 17 per cent, in the value of 
their products since 1910. If the increase as 
already shown in the returns continues the 
total for the United States would be $24,000,- 
000,000, as against $20,500,000,000 in 1910, 
$14,250,000,000 in 1905, and $11,500,000,000 in 
1900. 

In manufactured articles exported, the 
United States now leads the world. The to- 
tal in the year 1915 was $1,784,000,000, while 
that of Great Britain was only $1,500,000,000. 
Under normal conditions, the United States 
ranks third among the nations of the world 
in such exports, Great Britain and Germany 
being the leaders. In normal times, Great 
Britain exports about $2,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactures, Germany about $1,500,000,000, 
and the United States about $1,000,000,000. 

Interesting features in the study of the 
census returns are the marked advance in 
wages paid for labor, and the continued ten- 
dency to substitute machine work for hand 
labor whenever practicable. The number of 
wage-earners reported by the returns thus 
far received shows an increase of about 
7 per cent, over the census of 1910, while 
the wages paid show an increase of 19 per 
cent. The increased use of machinery over 
human labor is suggested by the fact that 
capital invested in manufacturing shows an 
increase of 26 per cent., and the value of out- 
put about 17 per cent 


According to the annual report of Director 
Rogers of the Bureau of the Census, made 
public Dec 12, the preliminary figures show 
that during the calendar year 1914 the manu- 
facturing industries of this country turned out 
products valued at over twenty-four billion 
dollars and gave employment to more than 
eight million persons, to whom were paid ap- 
proximately $5,367,000,000 in salaries and 
wages. 

A new division — the Division of Cotton and 
Tobacco Statistics — created in the Census Bu- 
reau in pursuance of a provision contained in 
the last appropriation act, has charge of the 
cotton and tobacco work heretofore carried on 
in the Division of Manufactures. The same 
act directs the collection and publication of 
statistics relating to stocks of leaf tobacco at 
quarterly intervals instead of semi-annually, as 
heretofore. 

Reports were to be issued at intervals of 
three months, giving statistics as to the 
amounts of cotton, linters, cotton waste and 
hull fibre consumed in the manufacture of 
explosives and of absorbent and medicated 
cotton, together with monthly reports relating 
to cotton seed and its products. 
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A special inquiry to be undertaken* in the 
near future would relate to the cost of city 
cartage as a factor in the cost of living. It 
is known that in some cases the charge for 
carting goods a single mile from the railway 
station- to the home or place of business of 
the consignee are greater than the charges for 
transporting them a hundred miles by rail. 

MAPES, Charles Victor 

Charles Victor Mapes, one of the leading 
agricultural chemists in the country, died in 
New York City, Jan 23, in his eightieth year. 

MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. 

OF AMERICA 

In an opinion filed in the United States 
District Court, New York, Sept 20, Judge 
Julius M. Mayer decided in favor of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America in its suit for infringement of 
patents against the De Forest Radio Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company and Lee De 
Forest. The suit involved the right to a de- 
vice used in making wireless messages more 
intelligible to the receiving operator. In the 
decision the De Forest Company was allowed 
costs against the Marconi Company and the 
latter was awarded costs against the former. 
As there was no evidence against Lee De 
Forest personally the action against him was 
dismissed. Before the suit was decided, the 
Marconi Company had admitted infringement 
of two patents in counter claims filed by the 
De Forest Company. The suit was begun in 
1914, and since that time had undergone vari- 
ous delays, the claims and counter claims in- 
volving many technical features of wireless 
operation. 

“MARIE” (steamship) 

An account of the voyage of the German 
steamship Marie , which reached the harbor 
of Batavia, Java, on May 13, after escaping 
the British blockade against German East 
Africa, instead of taking refuge in an African 
river, as was reported, was made public in 
Berlin, Aug 30. The vessel left Germany in 
Jan with a cargo of supplies for the German 
forces fighting in East Africa and success- 
fully ran the blockade in the North Sea and 
at the mouth of the Sudi River and delivered 
her cargo, which, German officials said, en- 
abled the German soldiers to continue their 
resistance against the forces of the Entente 
Allies invading the German colony. 

The Marie was unarmed. Three times she 
broke blockades established by warships of 
the Entente Allies and on the last occasion 
she was forced to run in darkness within fifty 
yards of a British gunboat which was patrol- 
ling the Sudi River. During a several days’ 
bombardment by British cruisers and gun- 
boats, when 1131 shells were fired, the Marie 
was hit 105 times. Nevertheless, the vessel 
was able to reach the neutral island of Java. 

“MARINA,” Destruction of the 

The Donaldson Line horse ship Marina of 
Glasgow was sunk by submarine gunfire with- 
out warning 3 p. m., Oct 28, 100 miles west 
of Cape Clear, Ireland. Out of a crew of 


104 all except 13 were rescued. Among the 
missing were. 6 Americans. The Marina, 
which was outward bound, was; torpedoed 
twice and broke in two. It was reported that 
men were drowned while attempting to lower 
boats. The Marina was a vessel of 5204 tons 
gross, built in 1900. She was last reported 
as having arrived at Glasgow on Oct 10, from 
Newport News, Sept 21. 

It became known, Oct 31, that Germany had 
been asked to furnish the United States any 
information she might have concerning the 
sinking. 

It was officially stated at the State Depart- 
ment Dec 20, that final information, showing 
that the British steamer Marina was not 
and had not been in admiralty service, had 
been forwarded to Germany. 

In reply to an inquiry from the United 
States, Germany had recently stated that her 
submarine commander sank the Marina with- 
out warning, believing her to be a transport, 
and asked for any information on that point 
available to the American government. 

MARINE LAW 

See 

Declaration of London 

MARKHAM, Sir Arthur Basil 
Sir Arthur Basil Markham, M. P. for the 
Mansfield division of Nottinghamshire, died 
in London, Aug 5. He was born in 1866. 

MARKHAM, Sir Clements Robert 
Sir Clements Markham, noted scientist and 
explorer, died in London, Jan 30, aged 86 
years. 

MARKS, Harry Hananel 

Harry Hananel Marks, editor and chief pro- 
prietor of the Financial News , died in London, 
Dec 21, aged 61 years. 

MARMITE 

Literally a pot. A term applied by French 
soldiers to a large shell; first appeared in a 
(( Dictionnaire Militaire” in 1758. 

MARS (planet) 

See 

Astronomy — Celestial phenomena, 1916. 

MARSEILLES 

See 

Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles loan 
Tidal waves 

MARSHALL, H. SNOWDEN 
Inquiry into the question of whether United 
States Attorney H. Snowden Marshall of 
New York should be haled before the House 
for contempt because of the letter he wrote, 
Mar 4, to Congressman Carlin, criticising the 
methods of the Judiciary Sub- Committee, con- 
sisting of Representatives Carlin of Virginia, 
Gard of Ohio, and Nelson of Wisconsin, in- 
vestigating Representative Buchanan’s im- 
peachment charges against him, began Apr 7 
before a select committee of the House, 
consisting of Representatives Moon, Tennes- 
see; Crisp, Georgia; Garner, Texas; Sterling, 
Illinois, and Lenroot, Wisconsin. The Moon 
committee found, Apr 14, that Mr. Marshall 
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had been guilty of using defamatory and in- 
sulting language tending to bring the House 
into ridicule, in violation of its privileges, its 
honor and dignity. It recommended that 
the Speaker issue a warrant directing the 
sergeant-at-arms to bring Mr. Marshall before 
the bar of the House to answer for his con- 
duct. 

The House took no action on the report, 
Apr 14. In reply to an inquiry from Repre- 
sentative Mann, the minority leader, Repre- 
sentative Moon, chairman of the select 
committee, said that the report would not be 
called up for action for two weeks. Mean- 
time it was assumed that Mr. Marshall, as 
well as members of the House, would scru- 
tinize the report setting forth the alleged 
offence of the district attorney. 

Mr. Marshall gave out, Apr 17, the state- 
ment he had made the week before to the 
Moon committee. He also called attention 
to his verbal statement at Washington that 
his letter of Mar 4 was not intended to ap- 
ply to the House or the Committee on the 
Judiciary as a whole, but merely to the 
Carlin sub-committee and its proceedings in 
New York. After denying earnestly that he 
was in contempt of the House or its com- 
mittee, Mr. Marshall reviewed the circum- 
stances which led to the visit of the sub- 
committee to New York. He pointed out 
that it was after it was well known that the 
Federal Grand Jury in New York was con- 
sidering the activities of Labor's National 
Peace Council, of which Mr. Buchanan was 
president, that the latter brought the first 
charges against him. Mr. Marshall complain- 
ed that there was nothing specific about these 
charges. 

Speaker Clark received, May 3, a long pro- 
test from the executive committee of the Bar 
Association of the City of New York against 
any further proceedings, either by impeach- 
ment or for contempt, against Marshall, before 
the criminal prosecution of Buchanan and 
others was brought to a conclusion. _ This 
course was urged on the ground that legislative 
proceedings brought by a member of Congress, 
indicted or about to be indicted, against the 
Federal attorney bringing the suit, would have 
a bad effect upon the enforcement of criminal 
statutes. 

A report criticising the administration of the 
office of the District Attorney, but refusing to 
recommend impeachment of District Attorney 
Marshall was filed with the House Judiciary, 
Committee by the Carlin sub-committee June 
19. The sub-committee reached its agreement 
at a long conference after three divergent re- 
ports had been submitted at a meeting of the 
full committee earlier in the day. As finally 
approved, the compromise report charged that 
the District Attorney wrongly took the Tanzer 
case out of the State courts and into the fed- 
eral court so that he might defend his friend, 
James W. Osborne. 

It also criticised his conduct in other cases? 
but submitted that with these indictments 
pending, the sub-committee had been refused 


access to the papers before the Grand Jury 
and had been unable to establish the facts. 

This report was independent of contempt 
proceedings against Mr. Marshall for alleged 
defiance of the Carlin sub-committee. 

By a vote of 280 to 85 the House, June 20, 
adjudged United States District Attorney 
Marshall guilty of contempt of the House of 
Representatives and after 6 hours of debate 
adopted the report of its select committee 
under chairman Moon, directing that Mr. 
Marshall be summoned before the bar of the 
House to answer the charges of having vio- 
lated its privileges. 

Because of technicalities Marshall was not 
arrested until June 26. His appearance at 
the bar was stayed, however, by a writ of 
habeas corpus. He made public June 29 the 
correspondence that passed between himself 
and Representative Edwin Y. Webb, Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
whose sub-committee reported, Marshall in 
contempt. 

The letters made it plain that Marshall would 
do everything in his power to prevent the 
Judiciary Committee of the House from 
dropping the impeachment proceeding against 
him, as he was anxious to have the House 
vote to impeach him so the case would reach 
the Senate, where he believed he would be 
given a “fair hearing" on an equal footing 
with his accusers. 


The House Committee on Judiciary voted, 
July 11, to table the impeachment resolution 
offered by Representative Buchanan, Illinois, 
against United States District Attorney Mar- 
shall, of New York. The committee approved 
the report of its sub-committee which investi- 
gated the charges. 

The action of the committee disposed of 
the attempt to impeach Mr. Marshall, but 
had no relation to the effort being made to 
bring him before the bar of the House on a 
charge of contempt. 

Judge Hand, of the Federal District Court, 
New York City, July 19, dismissed the writ 
of habeas corpus obtained by Mr. Marshall 
to relieve him from arrest by Sergeant-at- 
Arms Gordon of the House of Representatives 
for arraignment before that body on a charge 
of contempt. Mr. Marshall was returned to 
the custody of Mr. Gordon. 

Judge Hand granted a stay, July 2, in 
the contempt proceedings in order that Mr. 
Marshall might appeal to the Supreme Court 
from his decision dismissing the writ of 
habeas corpus. The time allowed Mr. Mar- 
shall was until Aug 15, and meanwhile he was 
detained in the custody of the court on his 
own recognizance until Dec 1. 

Chairman Webb of the House Judiciary 
Committee presented, Aug 4, the report of the 
sub- committee which investigated the impeach- 
ment charges. The report recommended that 
the proceedings be dropped. 

MARSHALL, Louis 

It was announced, July 3, that Louis Mar- 
shall had established a trust fund of $150,000 
to provide an income to further the religious 
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education of the Jewish girls of New York. 
The fund was to be known as “The Florence 
Marshall Memorial Fund.” 

MARTIN, Glenn L. 

See 

Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation 

MARTIN, Henry B. 

See 

Labor's National Peace Council 

MARTIN, Sir Richard Biddulph 
Sir. Richard Biddulph Martin, chairman of 
Martin's Bank, Ltd., died at Tewkesbury, 
England, Aug 24. He was born in 1838. 

MARYE, George T. 

George T. Marye, United States ambassador 
to Russia, resigned, Feb 15, because of ill 
health. 

See also 

Francis, David R. 

MARYLAND 

Emerson C. Harrington (Dem.), was in- 
augurated governor Jan 12. Both houses were 
also Democratic. 

See also 

Education — M aryl a n d 
Woman suffrage — Maryland 

MASON, Frank Holcomb 

Capt Frank Holcomb Mason, formerly 
American Consul General at Paris, died in 
that city, June 21, aged 78 years. 

MASPERO, Sir Gaston Camille Charles 
Gaston Camille Charles Maspero, for many 
years prominent as an archaeologist and his- 
torian, died in Paris, June 30. He was born 
in 1846. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Samuel W. McCall (R.) was re-elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. 

See also 

Minimum wage — Massachusetts 
Prohibition — Massachusetts 
Workmen's compensation — Massachu- 
setts 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Gifts to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology aggregating $2,660,000 were an- 
nounced June 14. The list of contributors 
follows : 

Pierre S. Du Pont, $500,000; T. Coleman Du Pont, 
$100,000; Irene E. Du Pont, $100,000; Lamont Du 
Pont, $100,000; Charles Hayden, Boston, $100,000; 
C. A. Stone and E. S. Webster, Boston, $5000; 
Everett D. Adams, Boston, $50,000; The Mysterious 
“Mr. Smith,” an unidentified benefactor, $1,660,000. 

MATCH INDUSTRY 

Germany 

.The German match production reached its 
highest point at the beginning of the present 
century. In 1901 the total production of Ger- 
man matches was 205,400,000,000. After the 
introduction of the tax of Oct 1, 1909, the pro- 
duction considerably decreased. In T9 10 it 
amounted to only 59,302,000,000 matches. The 
introduction of substitutes and electric light- 
ing contributed to the decrease. According to 


a Jan Consular report the manufacture of 
matches had been affected through the want 
of the necessary wood, the asp and trembling 
poplar being used, the importation of which, 
principally from Russia, had been cut off. 
These kinds of wood absorb paraffine easily. 
In their place pine was used as it was form- 
erly for phosphorus matches. 

“MATOPPO” CASE 

Ernest Schiller, a lone German stowaway, 
held up the captain and fifty-six members of 
the crew of the British steamer Matoppo, Mar 
29, compelling them, at the point of a revolver, 
to change the course of the vessel and land 
him at the Delaware Breakwater, after he had 
rifled the ship's safe and taken their valu- 
ables. 

He held his piratical sway, for nineteen 
hours unhampered, but in trying to escape 
ashore he was cornered by a pilot boat and a 
coast patrol launch and surrendered without 
Bring a shot. 

Captain Bergner explained that it was not 
only fear of Schiller's supposed mines and 
bombs that kept him and his crew under 
subjection, but that he figured the man surely 
would have to sleep in a day or two when he 
could be placed in irons without bloodshed. 

As the act of piracy was committed outside 
the three-mile limit, it was thought that the 
United States government might claim no 
jurisdiction in the matter and hand the Ger- 
man over to the British authorities. 

Fearing attempts at rescue, the police, Mar 
31, removed Schiller from the town jail at 
Lewes, Delaware, and took him to New York. 


Clarence Reginald Hodson, alias Ernest 
Schiller, who “captured” the Matoppo M Mar 23, 
was brought to New York City, Apr 1, in 
custody of detectives. His confession that he 
had plotted to destroy the Pannoma at New 
York City in Mar, 1916, by placing bombs 
aboard, led to his formal arrest in New York 
City, Apr 1. Under the laws of New York 
the crime charged is a felony punishable by 
a fine of $5000 or ten years in prison, or both. 

Otto Millerder and George Haller were ar- 
rested, Apr 2, charged with aiding in the 
Pannonia plot 

“Schiller” was committed to Bellevue, Apr 
3, for observation as to » his sanity. While 
still in Bellevue, Federal agents served a war- 
rant charging him with piracy, Apr 5. The 
warrant was issued on a complaint in removal 
proceedings made by Federal Attorney Wood, 
and was based on a piracy warrant granted 
by a Federal commissioner in Delaware. 

Haller and Millerder pleaded guilty, Apr 8, 
and were held in $1500 bail each for Special 
Sessions. 

“Schiller” was indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury at Wilmington, Del., Apr 17, on 
a charge of piracy. There were four counts 
in the indictment. He pleaded guilty, Apr 18, 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 

MAUNA LOA 

It was reported, May 22, that the crater of 
Mauna Loa, on the Island of Hawaii, was 
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in eruption once more. A great stream of 
lava was flowing southward down the moun- 
tain slope at the rate of a mile an hour. There 
had been no danger to life. 
MAVROMICHALIS, Ex-Premier 
The death of former Premier Mavromichalis 
of Greece was announced Feb 3. 

MAXIM, Sir Hiram Stevens 
Sir Hiram Maxim, inventor of the auto- 
matic system of firearms, died in London, 
Nov 24. He was born in 1840. 

MAXWELL, Sir John 
See 

Ireland, Nov 5 

MAXWELL, Gen. Sir John G. 

See 

European war — Egyptian operations 
MAXWELL, William Henry 
City Superintendent of Schools William 
H. Maxwell was re-elected by the New York 
Board of Education, Jan 26, and immediately 
received leave of absence with full pay from 
Feb 15 to Oct 10. His present term ex- 
pires Mar 15. 

MAZARIN TAPESTRY 
It was reported, Apr 20, that Joseph E. 
Widener, of Philadelphia, had purchased for 
about $600,000 the famous Mazarin tapestry, 
one of forty such works of textile art col- 
lected by J. Pierpont Morgan, which his son, 
J. P. Morgan, sold to P. W. French & Co., of 
New York. The tapestry represented 'The 
Triumph of Christ and the New Dispensa- 
tion,” and was owned by Cardinal Mazarin. 
Is was woven about the year 1500. 

HEARNS, Edgar Alexander 
Lieut.-Col. Edgar Alexander M earns, author 
and collector, died in Washington, D. C, 
Nov 1, in his sixtieth year. 

HEARS, Helen Farnsworth 
Helen F. Mears, the sculptor, died Feb 17, 
aged 37 years. 

MEDAL OF FRENCH GRATITUDE 

The French Government decided May 30 to 
create a new medal, to be known as the “medal 
of French gratitude,” to be awarded to Ihose 
who have aided wounded men, the sick, the 
families of killed or those driven from their 
homes by invasion. 

The new distinction was to be granted by 
the President upon the report of a committee 
to be formed of a member of the order of 
the Legion of Honor, an Ambassador, a Coun- 
cillor of State, a Judge of the Supreme Court 
and a member of the Institute. The medal 
was to recompense acts of voluntary and per- 
sonal service and only services of at least six 
months would be considered. There were to 
be three classes, silver gilt, silver and bronze. 
Those to whom the medal is awarded will be 
authorized to wear it, suspended from an 
official ribbon, which for the first class will 
bear a rosette. 

MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 
See 

American Museum of Safety 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 

Gorgas, Maj. Gen. William Crawford 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

The British Medical Journal in Sept an- 
nounced that a new scientific invention, which 
delineates not only dense structures such as 
bone, but living soft organs, was on trial at 
one of the casualty clearing stations in 
France. 

By means of this discovery, the invention 
of James Shearer, it was said to be possible 
in broad daylight to obtain detailed pictures 
of any organ or body, brain, liver, kid- 
ney, and spleen, and to see at a glance by 
what gross lesions they are affected. Thus it 
is possible to see blood vessels in the brain, 
to observe a blood clot in that organ, to de- 
tect abcesses in the liver, and wounds or cuts 
in any organ. In one case a concretion in the 
appendix was seen clearly when the picture 
was complete. This is achieved by utilizing 
the currents of electricity which the body is 
believed to generate. Two electrodes, each 
ending in a perforated zinc plate or zinc wire 
screen, are employed. These are connected 
with batteries in the ordinary way, but are 
not placed in contact with the patient's body. 
One screen stands on a pedestal in a vertical 
position near the patient. The other is hung 
horizontally at right angles to the first one. 
In this way any electrical field coming from 
the first screen is always at right angles to 
that of the second. 

The patient is placed with the part to be 
examined quite close to the first screen and 
directly under, but at a distance, from the 
second. The current is fumed on. Then the 
third electrical element, the current from the 
patient’s own organs, is released. 

“The inventor,” says the British Medical 
Journal , “believes the results are primarily 
due to the fact that the process interposes be- 
tween two alternating electric fields of equal 
strength and at the precise point where they 
meet a third electric field, whose facultative 
potential force is thus released and can be 
converted into dynamic power.” 

The third field is made to operate a sen- 
sitive needle, which works upon a revolving 
cylinder carrying a waxed paper. The so- 
called hammer needle moves across the cylin- 
der, tapping out little holes in the wax, and 
when later the wax is held up to the light a 
diagram is seen which “precisely resembles 
the outline of the living tissues, lying verti- 
cally below the second screen.” 

This diagram can be converted into an or- 
dinary photograph by processes familiar in the 
applied arts. The actual finished photographs 
are remarkable and show blood vessels in the 
brain in detail, also wounds, but not the ac- 
tual brain substance. In other words differ- 
ences, such as diseased areas, are shown. 

The apparatus has to be specially timed for 
each organ. Thus the electrical force, resid- 
ing in blood, is very small, so when blood 
vessels* are to be delineated the alternations 
must be very rapid. Contrariwise, since the 
electric force residing in heart muscle is great 
the alternations must be slow when the heart 
is to be delineated. 

An advantage of this is that when blood 
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or pus occurs in areas where it should not 
be it shows at once on the picture as a blur. 
It is not delineated, and so its presence is 
made evident 

The apparatus works as long as the body 
is alive and even* until molecular death has 
occurred. After that it does not work. 

See also 

Am BRINE 

American Ambulance Hospital 
Anthrax 

Anthrodynamometer 

Autolysin 

Bacteria 

Birth control 

Bone grafting 

Blood 

Bones, Fracture of the 
Bright’s disease 
Cancer 
Cheirographe 
Cholera 

Christian Science 
Columbia University 
China — Rockefeller Foundation work 
in 

Death rates 
Diagnostic hospital 
Dispensaries 
Drugs 

Earth — As medicine and food 

Epilfpsy 

Emphysema 

Heroin 

Hailsenden, Harry J., M.D. 

Infantile paralysis 

Influenza 

Immunization 

Infantile paralysis 

Johns Hopkins University 

Leprosy 

Lime 

Motion pictures — Use of in medicine 

Muscles — Artificial connection of 

Pellagra 

Polyvalent 

Quinine 

Red Cross Society 
Resuscitation 
Scarlet fever 

SCELERODERMA 

Simpson light 

Syphilis 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhus 

University of Chicago 
Varlop 

Weil’s disease 

Wounds — Magnesium chloride treat- 
ment 

Yellow fever 

MELCHERS, Gari 
See 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 
MEMLING, Hans 

It was announced, Jan 23, that Hans Mem- 
ling's "The Archer,” declared to have been 
the last work of the great Flemish painter 


left in the art markets of the world, had 
been bought for $140,000 by a well known 
New Yorker. 

“MEMPHIS” (cruiser) 

Reports of Aug 29 and 30 to the Navy 
Department from Rear Admiral Charles F. 
Pond stated that the whole ship’s company of 
the United States armored cruiser Memphis 
(formerly the Tennessee) had a narrow 
escape from death when the ship was lifted 
on the swell of a tidal wave and thrown upon 
a rock in the inner harbor of Santo Domingo 
City. The Memphis, which draws twenty- 
five feet, was driven over a stretch of water 
that is ordinarily from four to five feet deep 
to a point under a bluff near the inner har- 
bor where the vessel was dumped upon a 
rock by the receding tidal wave. From this it 
would appear that the abnormal rise of the sea 
which wrecked the ship was more than twenty 
feet, and powerful enough to lift the 14,000- 
ton vessel bodily over the very shallow inter- 
vening water. The bursting of a steam pipe 
accounted for many of the casualties and 
perhaps in part for the destruction of the 
vessel. "Steam was gotten up and the en- 
gines were working,” Admiral Pond cabled, 
“When the main steam pipe burst.” Com- 
plete reports from Admiral Pond indicated 
that the casualties were not less than 1 13, in- 
cluding two identified dead, thirty-three miss- 
ing of whom 20 were drowned, when a 
motorboat, returning from shore with a lib- 
erty party, was lost, 5 very seriously injured, 
6 seriously injured, and 61 slightly injured. 

A hospital ship arrived at the Washington- 
ton Navy Yard, Sept 9, with 100 injured 
sailors and the bodies of nine of the victims 
of the armored cruiser Memphis. 

Five of the dead were buried at Arlington 
with military honors Sept II. 


The armored cruiser Memphis, wrecked in 
August in Santo Domingo harbor, would be 
abondoned, as a total wreck by the Navy De- 
partment, it became known, Oct 4, a wrecking 
company having reported that the whole bot- 
tom of the ship had been crushed and the 
engines lifted out of position. 

MENDOZA, Carlos 

Carlos Mendoza, leader of the Liberal party, 
and one of the most prominent men in Pan- 
ama, died at Panama, Feb 13, aged 60 years. 
He was a lawyer by profession and was born 
in Bogota, Colombia. He occupied several 
important posts in the Panama government 
and was once President, filling out the un- 
expired term of the late President Obaldia. 
Mr. Mendoza took active part in the election 
of President Porras in 1912, but six months 
before his death he joined the opposition and 
was supporting Chiari in the campaign going 
on at the time of his death. 

MENGES, Gen. von 

The death was announced at Breslau, Mar 
14, of Gen. von Menges, of Wuerttemberg. 
He was 70 years old. In 1905 Gen. von 
Menges came into prominence through the 
activities of the German Fleet Society. 
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MENOCAL, Mario G. 

See 

Cuba 

MERCIE, Jean Marius Antoin 

Jean Marius Antoin Mercie, sculptor and 
painter, died in Paris, Dec 14. He was born 
in 1845. 

MERCIER, Cardinal 

The text of the four annexes to the famous 
letter (made public Feb 2) that Cardinal 
Mercier and the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic dioceses of Belgium recently submitted 
to the Catholic clergy of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, in support of their plea for the 
appointment of a joint commission to investi- 
gate all reports that had been circulated in and 
out of Belgium as to the actions of the Ger- 
man civil and military authorities, was made 
public in New York, Apr 2. 

Not a single statement was made in these 
annexes, Cardinal Mercier said, which could 
not be supported by unquestionable records, 
now in possession of the Cardinal. The story 
recites violation after violation of the pro- 
visions of The Hague conventions in com- 
pelling Belgians to make war on their own 
country, or in the infliction of collective 
punishment, the levying of huge taxes, the con- 
fiscation of Red Cross property, etc. Likewise 
they contain the correspondence that passed 
between the Cardinal and the German authori- 
ties concerning the execution of priests and 
other acts charged to the occupying authori- 
ties. The letter was signed by the following: 
D. J. Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Ma- 
rines ; Antoine, Bishop of Ghent; Gustave, J., 
Bishop of Bruges; Thomas Louis, Bishop of 
Namur; Martin Hubert, Bishop of Liege; 
Amedee Crooij, Bishop Designate of Tour- 
nai. 

MERCURY 

The Bureau of Standards of the Commerce 
Department at Washington completed in 
October a very careful determination of the 
freezing point of mercury, using platinum re- 
sistance thermometers to measure the 
temperature. The result of this work gives 
—38 deg. 87 C. (—37 deg. 97 F.) for this 
temperature. 

It is interesting to note that as far back 
as 1862 the English Government, recognizing 
the importance of an accurate knowledge of 
this point, appropriated fiso to have it de- 
termined. The value then obtained, — 38 deg. 

C ( — 37 deg. 93 F.), is in good agreement 
with that obtained at the Washington Bu- 
reau. However, other determinations made 
previous to and after this early work cast 
some doubt as to its accuracy. 

MERCURY (planet) 

See 

Astronomy — Celestial phenomena, 1916 

MERRELL, Rear-Adm. John Porter 

Rear-Adm. John Porter Merrell, who re- 
tired while head of the Naval War College, 
died at New London, Ct., Dec 8. He was born 
in 1846. 


MERRILL, Frederick James Hamilton 

Frederick J. H. Merrill, formerly state geol- 
ogist for New York, died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov 30. He was born in 1861. 

MERRITT, Gen. Edwin A. 

Gen. Edwin A. Merritt, former collector of 
the port of New York and one time consul- 
general in London, died in Potsdam, N. Y., 
Dec 26, aged 88 years. 

MERRY, Rear-Adm. John Fairfield 

Rear Adm. John F. Merry, U. S. N., re- 
tired, died in Washington, D. C, May 29, aged 
76 years. 

METAL CASTING 

Alfred Lenz, a New York sculptor, was 
said, Jan 8, to have invented a new method 
of casting metals, a development o± the “lost” 
wax process. In principle the process is the 
same as that employed by the masters of the 
Italian Renaissance. For small works a model 
is made in wax and then enveloped in a mold. 
The wax is melted ^ out, and the bronze is 
poured into the cavity which remains. The 
material of which the mold is made was not 
disclosed. 

METCHNIKOFF, Elie 

Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, famous bacteriolo- 
gist, successor to Pasteur, and winner of the 
Nobel prize in 1908, died in Paris, July 15. 
He was born in 1844. 

MET AX AS, Demetrios G. 

Demetrios G. Metaxas, former Greek Min- 
ister at London, would be appointed Minister 
to the United States, it was announced Oct 29, 
to replace D. Caclamanos, who had espoused 
the cause of former Premier Venizelos. 

M. Caclamanos, who was formerly Min- 
ister to Italy, was appointed Minister to the 
United States to succeed Agamemnon Schlie- 
mann on Sept 14, 1915. M. Schliemann was 
recalled in Sept, 1914. The Greek Legation 
at Washington had been under a Charge 
d’Affaires since Sept, 1914. 

METHODIST CHURCH 

At the Methodist General Conference held 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 16, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted indorsing the 
proposed union of American Methodism 
and authorizing the appointment of a commis- 
sion to confer with representatives of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South and the 
Methodist Protestant Church. As a result of 
this action a definite plan for union would 
be presented, it was expected, to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South at the 1918 general 
conference and to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1920. 

The conference indorsed woman suffrage. 

Seven new bishops were elected as follows : 

The Rev. Herbert Welch, D.D., of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, President of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; the Rev. Thomas Nicholson, of New 
York, Sec. of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the Rev. Adna 
W. Leonard, of Seattle; Franklin Hamilton, 
Charles B. Mitchell, William Fitzjames, and 
Matthew S. Hughes. 
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What was declared to be the most sweep- 
ing and drastic action ever taken to change 
the ritual since it was adopted in 1784 was 
taken May 8 when the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church tentatively 
voted to eliminate from the infant baptismal 
service the clause suggesting “original sin,” 
and enforcing the principle that to be saved 
a child must have been washed by baptismal 
waters. On a test vote the conference, greatly 
moved by the solemnity of the occasion, was 
almost unanimous in favor of eliminating 
from the ritual the expression “forasmuch as 
all men are conceived and born in sin.” 
Among the most important changes, made by 
the report presented were the following: The 
American revised version of the Bible is used, 
except in passages from the Psalms. The 
words “Holy Spirit” are used instead of the 
old form “Holy Ghost.” In the Lord’s prayer, 
“Those who trespass against us” is used in- 
stead of “Them that trespass against us,” as 
formerly. The service for infant baptism has 
been very much abbreviated. The service of 
ordination for deacons and elders and dea- 
conesses has also been made shorter. The 
present burial service has been modified, prin- 
cipally through the use of additional Scrip- 
ture selections, with the purpose of giving 
fuller expression to the Christian hope and 
comfort, as found in the New Testament. 
Two new forms of service have been added — 
one for the burial of children and one for 
the reception of baptized children into full 
membership. Another change of great im- 
portance is the recommendation of the commis- 
sion that candidates for membership should 
not be required to subscribe to the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Twenty-five Articles of Reli- 
gion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
the marriage service the responses of the 
bride and bridegroom are made exactly alike. 
The words formerly repeated by the bride- 
groom, “With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow” are omitted. 

See also 

James, Mrs. Ellen Stebbins Curtis 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHTJRCH 

See 

Labor unions 

“METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE” 

Sergius Michailow Trufanoff, a priest, said 
to have been formerly identified with the 
Russian court, Oct 23 began action in the 
New York State Supreme Court to recover 
$3000 in damages from the Metropolitan 
Magazine Companv and to restrain that pub- 
lication from printing certain alleged “revela- 
tions” concerning the life at the Russian 
court, which he had made to it under an 
agreement to furnish five articles. 

Trufanoff alleged that he was well ac- 
quainted with Rasputin, a Russian peasant 
who became^ dominant in Russian politics by 
reason of his so-called mystic powers. The 
magazine, he said, agreed to pay him $5000 
by Aug 1 for the material which he furnished 
to it. After he had supplied all of the alleged 
facts on court scandals and the intrigue to 


induce Russia to make a separate peace with 
the Central Powers, he said the magazine sup- 
pressed the articles at the last moment. He 
believed this was due to one of the large 
stockholders being approached by represent- 
atives of the Russian government. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
New York 

Harris Brisbane Dick, publisher, who died 1 
in Boston, Sept 21, left the bulk of an estate, 
said to be worth more than $500,000, to the 
Metropolitan Museum and other public insti- 
tutions. 

See also 
Morgan, J. P. 

Regnault, Alexandre George Henri 
Tapestries 

MEXICO 

January 

The murder of a party of Americans by 
Mexican bandits, again brought the question 
of Mexican intervention to the front in Jan. 
There were heated debates in Congress and a 
telegram demanding the punishment of the 
murderers was dispatched to Carranza. As 
Carranza agreed to this, the affair was left 
in his hands. About the middle of the month, 
a bandit, charged with responsibility for the 
firing of the Cumbre tunnel, was arrested at 
Juarez. Later in the month the execution of 
two Mexicans for the murder of a Texas 
rancher caused indignation and led to counter 
accusations on the part of Mexicans. Toward 
the end of the month, the “invasion” of 
Mexico by a rescue party threatened interna- 
tional complications. 

Even before the murders there had been 
dissatisfaction in Congress over the Mexican 
situation, full information from the President 
as to the course of affairs with Mexico having 
been demanded by the Senate in a resolution 
adopted, Jan 6, without a division, after Sena- 
tor Stone, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, had announced that there 
was no objection to it. 

On Jan 10, C. R. Watson, chairman of the 
Mine and Smelters Operators’ Association of 
Chihuahua and general manager of the Cusi- 
huiriachic Mining Company, with fifteen of his 
associates, all representative Americans, and 
one Canadian, while en route from Chihua- 
hua to their mines at Cusihuiriachic, were 
taken off the train forty miles west of Chihua- 
hua City by bands commanded by Gen. Lopez 
and Gen. Reyna, operating under the direction 
of General Villa, stripped naked, and delib- 
erately shot and killed. 

It was stated that these men were murdered 
because they were Americans, and they were 
killed in accordance with the general policy 
publicly announced recently bv Villa. This act 
occurred in territory announced to be in. con- 
trol of the Carranza forces. 

Thomas A. Holmes, the only member of the 
mining party to escape, brought the first news 
of the murders. The bodies were recovered 
and brought to El Paso, Tex. 

The United States government acted quick- 
ly through Sec, Lansing, who, Jan 12, tele- 
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graphed a demand on General Carranza for 
fche immediate pursuit, capture, and punish- 
ment of the bandits. 

At the same time Sec. Lansing, while an- 
nouncing that every step would be taken to 
see that the perpetrators of the crime were 
apprehended and punished, denied published 
statements that the Watson party had returned 
to Mexico with the assent of the United 
States Government. He explained that the 
State Department never had revoked its re- 
peated warning to Americans to leave and 
remain out of Mexico on account of unsettled 
conditions there. 

Gen. Jose Rodriguez, Gen. Almeida, and sev- 
eral other Villa chieftains were captured, Jan 
12, by Maximo Marquez, commanding the gar- 
rison at the town of Madera, and a small 
force of Americans who were guarding prop- 
erty at Madera. Almeida was shot immedi- 
ately. Rodriguez was made prisoner, and his 
summary execution ordered by Gen. Gavira. 
About 40 of 4 Rodriguez’s men were said to 
have been killed. 

Eliseo Arredondo, Ambassador designate of 
the de facto government of Mexico, assured 
Sec. Lansing, Jan 13, that Carranza troops 
had been dispatched to western Chihuahua 
with orders to kill or capture all the bandits 
concerned in the slaying of American citizens. 

Despite the outburst of indignation in Con- 
gress over the killing of Americans in Chi- 
huahua, and the demand made in Congres- 
sional resolutions for armed intervention in 
Mexico for the protection of Americans and 
other foreigners. President Wilson did not 
change his Mexican policy and was still op- 
posed to armed intervention. 

At the request of the United States a num- 
ber of American mining companies ordered 
their employees to leave the country. 
p Gen. Carranza, under date of Jan 14, pub- 
lished a decree empowering any citizen of 
Mexico to kill on sight Gen. Villa, Rafel Cas- 
tro and Pablo Lopez, murderers of Americans 
at Santa Ysabel. 

Colonel Miguel Baca-Valles, a Villa bandit 
leader, was put to death in public at Juarez, 
Jan 18, and his body was placed on exhibition 
. upon the station platform beside that of Gen. 
Jose Rodriguez, another Villa chieftain. 

Manuel Gutierrez, an alleged bandit, was 
arrested at Juarez, Jan 17, and charged with 
having been primarily responsible for the 
firing of Cumbre tunnel, on the Mexican 
Northwestern Railroad, between Casas Gran- 
des and Pearson, Chihuahua, where twenty- 
one Americans aboard a train lost their lives 
on Feb 4, 1914. 

It was alleged that Gutierrez was an officer 
of the band led by Maximo Castillo, who was 
freed Jan 17 by the Federal authorities in 
El Paso. Gutierrez had affiliated himself with 
Villa, and with the disintegration of Villa’s 
forces made overtures to Carranza officials 
who invited him to Juarez. On his arrival 
he was arrested. He was supposed to have 
robbed E. P. Fuller, a ranchman, near Villa 
Ahumada. Castillo and Jesus San Martin, also 
accused in affidavits in connection with the 


tunnel fire, left El Paso for New Orleans, 
Jan 17, to take ship for Cuba. 

Bert Akers, a Texas ranchman, was killed 
at San Lorenzo, near Juarez, Jan 21, by Ber- 
nardo and Federico Duran, Mexican cattle 
thieves. The men confessed, Jan 22, and were 
executed by a Mexican firing squad at Juarez, 
Jan 23. The bodies were exhumed, the same 
day, for identification by a delegation from 
Texas so that a report might be made officially 
to Washington. The affair aroused anger 
in Mexico, and representations were made, 
Jan 24, by Andres Garcia, Mexican consul, to 
the Department of State at Washington, 
through the Collector of Customs, Z. L. Cobb, 
that Americans living along the border were 
stealing cattle in Mexico and smuggling them 
across the border. Demand was made that 
the United States stop Americans from steal- 
ing Mexican cattle and punish the offenders. 

The charge was said to be based on the 
crossing of the border at several places by 
Americans to recover on the Mexican side 
cattle that had been stolen on the Texas side 
and driven into Mexico. 

Two American soldiers swam the Rio 
Grande, at Progresso, Tex., Jan 26, and were 
captured by Mexicans. Comrades of the men, 
led by three officers, invaded Mexican terri- 
tory in an attempt to rescue them. Four 
were believed to have been drowned after a 
skirmish. Upon a protest from Carranza, the 
United States sent word that the three officers 
involved had been placed under arrest await- 
ing court martial. Efforts of Consul Garza, 
Carranza’s representative, led to the final 
rescue of the. two troopers by Carranza sol- 
diers and their return to Texas. 

February 

Looting and the killing of unoffending citi- 
zens continued during Feb by all three of the 
Mexican factions. President Wilson’s re- 
sponse to the Fall resolution was made public 
and there were reports of an attempt to blow 
up the U. S. battleship Kentucky in Vera Cruz 
harbor and charges were made that the In- 
ternational Harvester Company had financed 
the Yucatan rebellion against Carranza in 

1915. 

In Chihuahua City and Bellaza Carranza 
troops killed many unoffending citizens. 

In Oxaca Zapata’s men put to death a Catho- 
lic parish priest for having associated with 
rebels. Gen. Villa held up a passenger train 
near Chihuahua City and superintended the 
killing of Gen. Gavira, Mexican commander 
at Juarez. 

At the request of the American Govern- 
ment, Villa’s brother, Hipolito, was arrested 
in Havana and was held for extradition. At 
El Paso he was indicted for sending men to 
wreck a train in Texas that was carrying 
Carranza soldiers to the relief of Agua Prieta, 
some months before. The capital was still 
suffering from the typhus epidemic, and in 
Tampico hundreds were dying of smallpox. 

President Wilson sent to the Senate his 
response to the Fall resolution requesting him 
to report on facts leading up to recognition 
by the United States of the Carranza govern- 
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ment. It was in the form of a letter from 
Sec. Lansing, summarizing the events which 
preceded recognition, and transmitting a great 
volume of data, including a list of all Ameri- 
cans killed in Mexico and along the border 
during six years. 

The President declined to comply with that 
part of the Fall resolution asking for diplo- 
matic and consular reports on political condi- 
tions, as “it was not compatible with public 
interests to furnish this correspondence, which 
was of a highly confidential nature, and sub- 
mitted by consular officers of the United 
States, by diplomatic or consular officers of 
other governments and by other persons resid- 
ing in Mexico.” 

Mr. Lansing said that under all the circum- 
stances, the de facto government, which at 
the time of recognition controlled more than 
75 per cent, of Mexico's territory, was afford- 
ing “reasonable adequate protection to the 
lives and property of American citizens.” 

The data disclosed that 76 Americans were 
killed in Mexico in the years 1914, 1913 and 
1915, as compared with 47 in the three years 
preceding, and that twenty civilian Americans 
and sixteen soldiers were killed on American 
soil in the past three years as a result of Mexi- 
can troubles. 

Carranza officials informed the State De- 
partment Feb 15 that they had heard reports 
of a plot to blow up the battleship Kentucky 
in Vera Cruz harbor in which Consul Canada 
was alleged to be involved, the object being 
to force American intervention. The State 
Department regarded the report as a continua- 
tion of the fire the Consul had been under for 
months from Carranza officials, who charged 
him with antagonism to their government. 
When Consul Canada was home on a leave 
of absence, the State Department, after inves- 
tigating various statements about his conduct, 
sent him back to his post. 

Charges were made Feb 18 before the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee by Levy Mayer 
of Chicago, representative of the American 
bankers who financed Yucatan sisal planters, 
that the International Harvester Company had 
financed the| Ortez-Argmedo revolution in 
Yucatan against Carranza in 1915. The charge 
was made in connection with the committee's 
investigation into the alleged monopoly to 
control the price of hemp. 

Mayer told the committee that he was pre- 
pared to produce invoices to show that part of 
a draft for $480,000 had been paid to Ameri- 
can munition factories for arms and ammuni- 
tion. This statement Walter L. Fisher, rep- 
resenting the Harvester Company, denied, say- 
ing that the money from the draft was given 
to Yucatan growers for sisal. 

It was charged, Feb 19, that the Internation- 
al Harvester Company tried to prevent loans 
to Yucatan planters by American bankers, and, 
Feb 29, that part of a $480,009 letter of credit 
from the Harvester Company was spent for a 
gunboat and munitions for the revolution. 

March 

Border troubles culminated in Mar, in an 
unprovoked attack on a U. S. border town 


by Gen. Villa and a band of desperados. With 
the consent of Gen. Carranza, an expedition 
into Mexico was undertaken by the United 
States to capture the raiders. 

At 4.30 o'clock on the morning of Mar 9, a 
band of 1500 Mexicans under Gen. Villa, 
crossed the border and attacked the town 
of Columbus, New Mexico, and the camp 
where the Thirteenth U. S. Cavalry was 
stationed. The Mexican raiders crept past 
the camp without being discovered and had 
looted the post office and several stores, set 
fire to several houses and shot a number of 
civilians before our troops got into action. 
After two hours looting, the raiders withdrew 
across the Mexican border leaving 11 civilians 
and 8 U. S. soldiers dead as well as 27 of 
their own men. 

The U. S. troops pursued Villa across the 
border where more fighting took place in 
which some forty Villistas were killed. 

On the following day President. Wilson and 
his cabinet decided to send a punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico. 

A note from Gen. Carranza was presented 
to the State Department, Mar 11, “requesting 
the necessary permission for Mexican forces 
to cross into American territory in pursuit 
of those bandits, acknowledging due reci- 
procity in regard to forces of the United 
States crossing into Mexican territory if the 
raid effected at Columbus should unfortunately 
be repeated at any other points of the border.” 
Carranza also issued a manifesto, Mar 12, 
to the effect that he would forbid the pur- 
suit of Villa on Mexican soil unless the 
reciprocal right should be granted to Mexico. 
President Wilson, Mar 12, agreed to Car- 
ranza's terms. 

The punitive expedition, reported to num- 
ber about 6000, entered Mexico, Mar 15, in 
two columns. Brig. Gen. John J. Pershing 
with about 4000 men crossed the border south 
of Columbus, while Col. George A. Dodd, 
heading a smaller column, crossed some dis- 
tance west of Columbus, near Hachita. 

Col. Dodd's column, reached Casas Grandes, 
Mar 17, having penetrated 60 miles into 
Mexico in two days. 

Major Gen, Funston, Mar 17, asked Wash- 
ington to secure Carranza's permission to 
ship in supplies to the punitive expedition 
over Mexican railroads. 

Aeroplanes were sent out to scout for Villa. 

The detachment that headed south from 
Casas Grandes on the road along which Villa 
was reported to be advancing was one of 
three subdivisions operating south of Casas 
Grandes. One column was sent toward Lake 
Babricora, seventy miles south of Casas 
Grandes and somewhat to the west. The two 
other detachments moved as one to Galena, 
south and east of Casas Grandes, and there 
separated, one continuing in a more easterly 
direction toward Carmen, sixty-five miles 
from Casas Grandes, and the other south 
toward Cruces, fifty miles from Casas 
Grandes, which now became the advanced 
base of the expeditionary forces. 

Gen. Funston, Mar 21, at Gen. Pershing's 
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suggestion appealed to the War Department 
for more troops, and the 501 Cavalry was 
ordered to Mexico to protect the one hun- 
dred mile line of communications. On Mar 
24 two columns of Gen. Pershing’s force 
were reported 120 miles southeast of Casas 
Grandes. 

President Wilson appealed to the country 
Mar 25, for aid in thwarting a conspiracy 
which he declared had been organized to 
plunge the United States into war with 
Mexico. In a formal statement issued at the 
White House the President charged that a 
campaign of falsehood was being carried on 
through the newspapers of the country “for 
the purpose of bringing about intervention 
in the interest of certain American owners 
of Mexican property” 

President Wilson expressed the hope that 
the people of the United States would be on 
their guard against crediting any story com- 
ing from the border and he entreated the 
editors of newspapers that they “make it a 
matter of patriotism and conscience to test 
the source and authenticity of every report 
they receive from that quarter.” 

Villa was checked near Namiquipa by 
Mexican troops but escaped Mar 26. 

The bandit and his men headed into the 
Madera Valley, which runs south from the 
Namiquipa country toward Guerrero. The 
Americans were 250 miles below the border 
and as far south as Chihuahua city. 

Col. Dodd’s column was shifted, Mar 28, 
from the eastern slope of the Sierra Madre 
to the Pacific slope and began to operate out 
of Madera as a base in Santa Catherina 
canon, the “Seven Hills” district, and Babri- 
cora. 

Mar 29, Gen. Carranza granted the renewed 
request of the State Department for permis- 
sion to use the Mexican Northwestern Rail- 
road in carrying out the pursuit. Gen. Car- 
ranza received the new request that morning. 
His answer, was in Washington before dark. 

He agreed to permit the use of Mexican 
railroads for the transportation of supplies, 
but refused to allow guards on the trains and 
provided that the supplies must be shipped 
from one American to another, neither of 
whom should be directly connected with the 
army. 

With a single dissenting vote in the House 
and none in the Senate* Congress, Mar 28, 
passed and sent to the White House for the 
President’s signature the urgent deficiency 
bill, appropriating $8,611,502 for expenses in 
connection with the army’s punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico and the recruiting of the 
additional 20,000 men to bring the regulars 
up to maximum strength. 

Three hundred and seventy-five Democrats 
and Republicans in the House voted for the 
bill, and Representative Meyer London, 
Socialist of New York, voted against it, when 
Representative Mann, the minority leader, 
asked for a roll call to demonstrate that there 
was no difference of opinion on the question 


of national defense or the protection of the 
troops. 

Villa attacked the town of Guerrero, Mar 27, 
put to death 172 men in the garrison and held 
others under guard intending to kill them. 
During the engagement Villa was shot 
through the leg but escaped. Two days later 
he was surprised at Guerrero, in an attack 
by a flying detachment of American cavalry 
under Col. Dodd. He was badly defeated, 
and seriously wounded, and fled to the moun- 
tains with Colonel Dodd’s men in hot pursuit. 
His chief military commander, General Eliseo 
Hernandez, was killed in the fight. 

The attack was a surprise. The Villa 
troops were driven in a ten-mile running fight 
into the mountains northwest of the rail- 
road where they separated into small bands. 
Large numbers of Carranzista prisoners who 
were being held for execution were liberated 
during the fight. In order to reach Guerrero, 
Dodd marched fifty-five miles in seventeen 
hours, and carried pn fight for five hours. 

. Gen. Felix Diaz, nephew of the former 
President of Mexico, was reported to have 
landed in Mexico, Mar 29, at the head of an 
expedition which was planning to start im- 
mediately a revolution against the Carranza 
de facto government. The expedition went 
ashore on the Gulf coast of Mexico, near the 
boundary lines between the States of Tabasco 
and Campeche. The party was said to be 
small, but composed of well-trained men with 
sufficient arms and ammunition. 

General Carranza, Mar 1, named Juan San- 
chez Azcona to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Europe with dip- 
lomatic jurisdiction over Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. Senor Azcona was formerly pri- 
vate secretary to the late President Madero, 
and for many years was a leading Liberal and 
a well known editor. 

April 

An attack on American troops by a party of 
Carrancistas and the demand that the United 
States Army be withdrawn threatened to bring 
about a crisis in April, which, however, was 
averted by a conference on the border between 
representatives of both countries. 

After the fight at Guerrero, Mar 26, in 
which some 60 Villistas were killed, all trace 
of Villa was lost, and though it was frequently 
reported that he was hemmed in and every 
point of escape carefully guarded he success- 
fully eluded capture. One of the smaller 
bands into which the Villa force scattered was 
struck by Colonel Cano on Mar 29, and 
Manuel Boco, the leader, was killed. Boco, 
one of Villa’s chief lieutenants, was said to 
have ordered the killing of five Mexican em- 
ployees at the Corralitos ranch Mar 10, by a 
band of Villistas on their retreat from Co- 
lumbus. 

Sec. Lansing made a positive denial Apr 6 
of reports that American troops might be 
withdrawn from Mexico soon, inasmuch as the 
Villa band had been scattered. On the other 
hand, it was disclosed that Maj. Gen. Fred- 
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erick Funston, commanding the Mexican bor- 
der patrol, had that day recommended to the 
War Department that some 4000 recruits en- 
listed for the United States army under au- 
thority of the Hay emergency resolution be 
sent to the border as fast as obtained so that 
they might be utilized in strengthening the 
border forces. 

A serious Mexican crisis was reached Apr 
13 when the Carranza government requested 
the immediate withdrawal of the American 
punitive expedition from Mexico. 

The note was a sharp challenge to the legal- 
ity of the expedition, and asserted that the 
American troops were in Mexico “without 
warrant,” that they were sent into Mexico by 
the Wilson Administration under a “false in- 
terpretation” and without the Washington 
Government having “thoroughly compre- 
hended” the Carranza Government's proposal 
of Mar 10 for a reciprocal agreement between 
the two governments under which their forces 
might cross the border in pursuit of raiders. 

The Carranza communication told the 
United States Government that “it is now 
time to treat with the Government of the 
United States upon the subject of the with- 
drawal of its forces from Mexican territory 
for these reasons: 

First — The American expedition was sent 
against Villa without warrant, because there 
was no previous formal or definite under- 
standing. 

Second — Because the expedition was not 
fulfilling its object and could not do so, be- 
cause ‘the band headed by Villa has already 
been dispersed.' 

Third — Because there were ‘sufficient 
Mexican troops to pursue Villa.*” 

On the heels of this notice came the dis- 
closure that a band of 100 American troopers, 
under Major Tompkins, who entered Parral 
Apr 12 in alleged violation of “instructions” 
not to occupy towns, were attacked by a force 
of Carranza soldiers and obliged to with- 
draw. 

The Major stated that he had entered the 
town on the invitation of an officer of the Par- 
ral garrison. He stated that the officer met 
him ten miles from Parral, introduced, him- 
self, and urged him to accept the hospitality 
©f the military and civil authorities and to 
discuss a camp site. 

Major Tompkins was preparing to move out 
to the designated camp when soldiers and 
civilians began to throw stones and shoot at 
the Americans. 

Forty of the Mexican soldiers, including one 
Major, besides a civilian, were killed by the 
retreating Americans. The American casual- 
ties were two killed and six wounded, includ- 
ing Major Tompkins. His wound was slight. 

Sec. Baker, Apr 19, dispatched Major Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, to the border 
as his personal representative to make a com- 
plete report on the military problems con- 
fronting General Funston. 

President Wilson, Apr 23, approved a rec- 
ommendation made by Major Gen. Funston 
for a redisposition of the forces composing 


the American punitive expedition. The pur- 
pose of this redisposition of the forces was to 
enable the expedition to recuperate and 
strengthen itself. It thus became evident that 
there was no intention for the present to 
withdraw our forces from Mexican soil. 

The seven Villa followers who were cap- 
tured after the raid on Columbus, N. M., were 
convicted of murder in the first degree, at 
Deming, N. M., Apr 24, and sentenced to die 
May 19. 

The Carranza Government, Apr 24, accepted 
a proposal from the United States for a con- 
ference on the international border between 
General Alvaro Obregon, Minister of War in 
the Cabinet of General Carranza, and Major 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott, to discuss the military 
aspects of the American punitive expedition 
into Mexico and the de facto Government's 
attitude toward the project for the capture of 
Villa. 

It was announced officially, Apr 25, that 
the conference between Major Gen. Scott and 
Gen. Obregon would be held in El Paso, and 
would start as soon as Gen. Obregon reached 
the border. 

Gen. Carranza, in an official statement, de- 
clared he had fully approved the plan for 
having the meeting at El Paso, and announced 
that he was especially pleased at the assur- 
ances given by Gen. Bell and the announce- 
ment that Gen. Scott would call on Gen. 
Obregon in Juarez first 
. The first conference between the representa- 
tives of the United States and Mexico began 
at five o'clock on the afternoon of Apr 29 in 
the Mexican Customs House in Juarez, and at 
seven o’clock the four American Army officers 
and six Mexican representatives left the 
building. The result of the conference was 
not made public. 

May 

Another raid into the United States, futile 
conferences at the border, and a new demand 
on the part of Carranza for the immediate 
withdrawal of the United States troops from 
Mexico were the principal developments of the 
month of May. 

Through two channels the United States 
notified Gen. Carranza, May 1, that it did not 
desire at that time to discuss the question of 
withdrawing the American forces from Mex- 
ico. At the direction of President Wilson 
Sec. Baker so advised Gen. Scott, who, with 
Gen. Funston, was conferring with Gen. Obre- 
gon on the border. After consultation with 
Sec. Baker and Counsellor Polk, Sec. Lansing 
later in the day informed Eliseo Arredondo, 
the Mexican Ambassador Designate, in re- 
sponse to a pressing inquiry from the latter, 
that the American Government would not be 
in position to answer Gen. Carranza’s formal 
request for the withdrawal of the troops until 
the conclusion of the Scott-Obregon confer- 
ences. 

During these conferences desultory fighting 
continued. A full squadron of 230 men of the 
nth Cavalry surprised and routed a much 
larger force of Villa bandits at Ojo-Azules, 
June 4. The American commander under 
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Maj. Robert L. Howze had been pursuing 
bandits under Gens. Cruz Dominguez and 
Julio Acosta for several days when they en- 
countered the men camped in the huddled 
adobe huts of Ojo-Azules. The band, which 
was the largest remaining under the Villa 
standard, was believed to be the same as that 
defeated at Temochic, Apr 22, by Col. George 
A. Dodd's command. 

The Howze column, consisting of six picked 
troops and one machine gun detachment, 
struck the band of Mexicans after an all- 
night cross-country ride of 36 miles. 

Howze attacked without resting either men 
or horses. Forty-two Mexicans were killed, 
including Gen. Antonio Angeles, a relative of 
Filipe Angeles, the former confidant of Villa, 
and a number wounded. There were no 
American casualties. More than 50 of the 
fugitives were rounded up by Americans after 
the engagement and pursuit of the scattered 
remnants was continued. In the meanwhile, 
farther to the east, Mexicans, whether Villa 
or Carranza forces were not known, 
again raided Texas, May 5. The bandits’ 
foray, carried them through the southern 
limits of Brewster County in the Big Bend 
district of Texas, and taking in three little 
settlements near the border — Glenn Springs, 
Boquillas and Deemer. 

Three American soldiers and a io-year-old 
boy were killed and two American citizens, 
Jesse Deemer and C. G. Compton, were kid- 
napped and carried south of the international 
border. 

Within an hour after the news reached El 
Paso preparations had been begun for ade- 
quate action. Maj -Gen. Frederick Funston 
ordered that in all, four troops of cavalry 
should proceed to the raided section to rein- 
force small detachments already on their way 
to the scene from Presidio, Alpine and other 
points. Col. Frederick Sibley, of the 14th 
Cavalry, was placed in charge. 

Major George T. Langhorn made a dash 
across the border in pursuit of the raiders, 
but halted some 50 miles south of the Mexi- 
can border from Boquillas to await the ar- 
rival of Col. Sibley and reinforcements. The 
Federal Government, also, was stirred to ac- 
tion. President Wilson, May 9, ordered out the 
State militia of Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico to patrol the Mexican border, and in 
addition the War Department directed that 
three more regiments of the regular infantry 
be dispatched to the border and placed under 
General Funston’s command. The addition 
of these troops raised the American ranks by 
about 7000 men. 

On the following day American consuls 
throughout Mexico ^rere instructed again to 
call attention of Americans to the State De- 
partment’s repeated warnings that this gov- 
ernment regarded their presence there as 
undesirable. The last census of Americans 
in Mexico, taken by the State Department 
six weeks before, showed less than 3000 
throughout the country. Most of them were 
near Mexico City and the extreme east and 


west coasts, few remaining in Chihuahua and 
Sonora. 

While military events were developing with 
such rapidity, the conference over the co- 
operation of American and Mexican soldiers 
in Mexico came to an abrupt halt May 11. 
No agreement was signed, but it was be- 
lieved that the net result of the conferences 
was as follows : 

First— ^General Scott was convinced, that the Car- 
ranza de facto Government understood that the pur- 
pose of the United States m sending troops into 
Mexico was not aggression or armed intervention. 

Second — General Obregon had agreed to send io,- 
000 picked troops into the Big Bend and Parral 
regions of Mexico to stamp out bandits. 

Third — General Obregon had given orders to Gen- 
eral Trevino to endeavor to head _ off the bandits 
who raided Glenn Springs and Boquillas. 

Fourth — The United States troops were to remain 
in Mexico until the Carranza Government demon- 
strated that it had power to control the situation 
in Northern Mexico and where the United States 
Government had no troops. 

Fifth — General Obregon also gave assurances that 
the Carrailza forces would not move from Sonora 
through Pulpito Pass to operate in the rear of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s column and would not attack Ameri- 
can troops. 

Sixth — Every effort should be made by Carranzis- 
tas to free the Americans whom the Big Bend bandits 
kidnapped. 

The rescue of Jesse Deemer was effected, 
May 13, by Troops A and B of Langhorne’s 
8th Cavalry at Santa Fe Del Pino, ninety 
miles south of the Rio Grande. Five bandits 
were killed and 3 taken prisoners on the 15th 
in a skirmish in the neighborhood. 

The State Department, May 18, issued or- 
ders to American consuls and vice-consuls at 
Chihuahua, Juarez, Nogales, Durango, Aguas- 
calientes and Monterey to report to El Paso 
for a conference with Gen. Funston. The 
consuls and vice-consuls included in the or- 
der were Marion Letcher, at Chihuahua ; 
Thomas D. Edwards, at Juarez; Frederick 
Simpich, at Nogales; Homer C. Coen, vice- 
consul at Durango ; Gaston Schmutz, at 
Aguascalientes ; and Philip C. Hanna, consul- 
general at Monterey. 

After the conference, one of the consuls 
was to proceed to Washington to confer with 
the officials of the State Department. 

Official figures of dead, wounded and miss- 
ing, both soldier and civilian, that marked 
the progress of the American expedition in 
Mexico from the time of the Columbus, N. M., 
raid, showed the following total casualties to 
May 20: 

Killed — United States soldiers, 30; civilians, 
24; Mexican soldiers, 301. 

Wounded — United States officers, 6; sol- 
diers, 76 ; civilians, 71 ; Mexican soldiers, 97. 

Candelario Cervantes, second in command 
to Villa among the Mexican bandits, was shot 
and killed with Jose Bencomo, another Villista 
chief, near Cruces, May 26, by United States 
troops. One American soldier was killed and 
two were wounded. 

The Carranza de facto government, May 31, 
delivered to the United States government a 
new and sharp note, bristling with what 
amounted to charges of bad faith against 
President Wilson and insisting upon the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the American military 
forces from Mexican soil, or a frank declara- 
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tion by the American government in explana- 
tion of its purpose in retaining them there 
‘‘idle and inactive.” 

The note did not fix any time limit within 
which the American forces should be with- 
drawn, but asserted that should the American 
government refuse to comply with these re- 
quirements the de facto government might 
conclude that the expedition was being main- 
tained on Mexican soil for occult reasons and 
as a precautionary measure in anticipation ~>i 
a clash with Mexico. 

June 

The Mexican situation become increasingly 
strained during June. Several border raids 
followed by punitive expeditions, the Mexican 
threat of attack if United States troops 
moved south, and the battle at Carrizal re- 
sulted in mobilization of state militia and a 
forcible answer to Carranza's manifesto of 
May 22. 

On June n Mexicans raided an American 
ranch near Laredo, Tex., with the result that 
1600 American regulars were drawn from the 
Engineers Corps of the Coast Artillery to re- 
inforce the border defenses. One of the 
bandits it was said wore a uniform bearing the 
insignia of a Carranza lieutenant colonel. 

Mexicans attacked the border patrol at San 
Ignacio June 15 with the result that three 
American soldiers were killed and six 
wounded, eight Mexicans were reported 
killed, a number wounded and several cap- 
tured. A third punitive expedition followed 
the bandits into Mexico. A fourth punitive 
chase crossed the line June 16 and dispersed 
bandits who had been discovered near San 
Benito, Tex. The raids resulted in President 
Wilson’s summons to the all state militia not 
already on the field to mobilize. Sixteen war- 
ships were sent to watch Mexican ports. 

General Trevino on June 15 advised Gen- 
eral Pershing that any movement of Ameri- 
can troops in Mexico to the south, east, or 
west would be considered a hostile act and a 
signal to commence warfare. 

On June 20 the President’s reply to Car- 
ranza’s demand of May 22 for the withdrawal 
of our "troops was issued. The note refused 
the demand and declared the intention of the 
United States to keep troops in Mexico to 
protect our citizens in that country and on the 
border until the de facto Government showed 
that it was willing and able to protect them. 

A battle took place June 21 at Carrizal be- 
tween two troops of American cavalry and 
seven or eight hundred of the Carranzista 
forces. The Americans, eighty-four in num- 
ber, were overwhelmed and defeated; thirteen 
were killed, twenty-three taken prisoners, 
fifteen reported missing. Responsibility for 
the attack was assumed by Carranza in a 
statement sent to the American government. 
The Government replied with a sharp note 
June 24 demanding the release of prisoners 
taken in the encounter. The prisoners were 
returned June 28. 

Modesto C. Rolland, former Mexican Con- 
sul General in New York, left June 24, for 
El Paso to confer with Dr. Alt, editor of a 


Mexico City weekly, and Luis Manuel Rojas, 
director of the Biblioleca Nacional, in Mexico 
City, representing Mexico and David Starr 
Jordan, Frank P. Walsh, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, representing the United States. 
The commission was unofficial and planned to 
work for a peaceful understanding between 
the two countries. 

Pablo Lopez, Villa’s chief lieutenant in the 
Columbus raid was shot June 6 at Chihuahua 
City. Four Columbus raiders were hanged at 
Deming N. M., on June 9, two on June 30. 
One raider was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 

Anti-American demonstrations in northern 
Mexico throughout June indicated a growing 
restlessness over the continued presence of 
American troops. ^ One June 7 and 8 mobs at- 
tacked the American consulate, the Foreign 
Club and American residences in Chihuahua 
City. The consulate was burned. Three mob 
leaders were reported killed by an American 
in defense of his house. 

Great Britain and the Latin countries of 
South America had shown concern over the 
Mexican situation, and offered friendly aid 
to prevent armed intervention. 

July 

Conciliatory notes with continued prepara- 
tion for war characterized the Mexican situa- 
tion during July. 

On July 5 the reply of the de facto gov- 
ernment to Secretary Lansing’s notes of June 
20 and 25 was made public in Washington. It 
stipulated that the government was to under- 
take to protect the border from raids, but 
pointed out that the continued presence of 
American troops in Mexico aggravated the sit- 
uation for the heads of the Mexican Govern- 
ment; it suggestedthat the United States and 
Mexico submit their differences to arbitration 
or direct negotiation. Although the United 
States in its note of July 7 accepted the offer 
of direct negotiation, mobilization of the Mili- 
tia on the Mexican border was continued, 
and Congress was asked for special appro- 
priations of $1,643,500 to complete the equip- 
ment of the National Guard and $300,000 to be 
used in getting Americans out of Mexico. The 
bodies of nine American soldiers killed at 
Carrizal were taken to El Paso July 6; Car- 
ranza ordered the ^return to Gen. Pershing 
of arms, ammunition, and horses captured a.t 
Carrizal and released three-fourths of the sil- 
ver bullion seized at Parral. On July 7, Car- 
ranza sent to the State Department a note 
stating that his troops had been defeated 
near Corralitos and that the bandits were 
crossing the desert toward the border. A note 
was received in Washington, July 12, propos- 
ing the appointment by each government of 
three commissioners who should decide whether 
the American troops should evacuate Mexico 
and should settle the difficulties pending be- 
tween the two countries. On July 28 the 
President accepted the plan with the modifica- 
tion that the commission’s scope of action be 
broadened so that other matters which the 
United States might regard as pertinent to an 
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improvement in the friendly relations of the 
two countries might be established. 

Sniping and the reported rendezvous of 
smugglers below El Paso caused friction on 
the border which resulted, July 24, in a formal 
protest made by Gen. Gonzales to General 
Bell against the conduct of the outpost guards 
of the Ninth Massachusetts Infantry. 

August 

After some delay because of the difficulty 
in finding men willing to serve, a joint com- 
mittee was appointed during Aug to settle the 
differences between the United States and 
Mexico. Toward the end of the month 15,000 
National Guardsmen were ordered home from 
the border. 

It was officially announced at the Mexican 
Foreign Office, Aug 3, that Luis Cabrera, Igna- 
cio Bonillas and Alberto Pani had been se- 
lected as the commissioners to negotiate with 
the United States commissioners regarding the 
questions at issue between Mexico and the 
United States. The commission would be 
headed by Senor Cabrera and Juan B. Rogo 
would act as secretary. 

Luis Cabrera is Carranza's Minister of Fi- 
nance and leader of the Administration party. 
Ignacio Bonillas is Under Secretary of Com- 
munications; Alberto J. Pani is president of 
the National Railways of Mexico. 

Sec. Lansing, Aug 22, announced the names 
of the three American members of the com- 
mission. They were : 

Franklin K. Lane, Sec. of the Interior. 

George Gray, of Wilmington, Del., former 
member of the Federal Judiciary, and until re- 
cently Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit. 

Dr. John R. Mott, of New York, who has 
been General Secretary of the World's Student 
Christian Federation since 1895, and is General 
Secretary of the International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Associations. 

It was arranged that the commission should 
hold a preliminary meeting in New York early 
in Sept before proceeding to New London, 
Ct., where the conference was to be held. 
The President placed his yacht, the Mayflower , 
at the disposal of the commission. 

Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis, who 
was previously designated as one of the con- 
ferees, declined because of the press of court 
duties. 

Orders for the return tp their state mobiliza- 
tion camps of 15,000 National Guardsmen on 
the Mexican border were issued Aug 30. 
This was interpreted in some quarters as a 
sign that the President was preparing to meet 
any emergency a railroad strike might create. 
Virtually the entire mobile army was then 
on the border. General Funston was directed 
to return three regiments from New York, 
two from New Jersey, two from Illinois, two 
from Missouri and one each from California, 
Oregon, Washington and Louisiana. 

September 

Francisco Villa, with a force recruited as 
a result of his recent victories in the vicinity 
of Satevo, to about 1000 men, attacked Gen- 
eral Elizondo in the vicinity of Santa Ysabel 
and forced the Carranza leader, who had 


about 600 troops, to fall back toward 
Chihuahua City, according to private dis- 
patches received at El Paso Sept 1. 

The Carranza losses were estimated at 
about 30, while the Villa losses were said 
to have been less. Villa continued his march 
northward, and attacked Chihuahua City, 
Sept 16. Here he was variously reported to 
have had the city at his mercy and to have 
been routed with losses variously reported at 
from 250 to 600. Either withdrawing a vic- 
tor or, by other accounts, pursued by two 
cavalry bands he withdrew toward the Santa 
Clara canyon, whence he made his way to the 
Sierra de la Silla and the Cienga de Los La- 
drones mountains. An official account of 
Villa's raid on Chihuahua City received at 
the War Department Sept 21 from Brig.-Gen. 
Bell at El Paso, said the bandit chief can- 
tured some of Carranza’s artillery and six- 
teen automobile loads of arms and ammuni- 
tion, liberated 200 prisoners from the peni- 
tentiary and made off after being joined by 
from 1000 to 1500 soldiers of the Carranza 
garrison. According to General Bell's infor- 
mation, Villa himself went to the Governor's 
Palace and made a speech from the balcony 
after his forces had captured the palace, the 
penitentiary and federal buildings. 

The Carranza garrisons at Santa Ysabel 
and San Andreas, both west of Chihuahua 
City, were annihilated by Villa bandits, and 
the two towns sacked, according to reports 
of American secret agents Sept 26. Villa was 
personally reported moving a large force 
toward Chihuahua Citv and had sent word in 
advance that he would attack the city again 
on a certain day. Carranza officials refused to 
divulge the date set by Villa. It was reported 
Sept 27 that Villa was advancing toward the 
border. A denial of the reported raid on 
Chihuahua City, as noted in detail below, was 
made to the American and Mexican j oint com- 
mission. 

Reports of the arrest at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
of Hipolito Villa, brother of the outlaw, were 
confirmed Sept 2. He was held in connec- 
tion with an alleged neutrality violation. 

Municipal elections were held thruout 
Mexico Sept 3, the de facto officials asserting 
that peace has been sufficiently restored to 
permit voting. This was the first general elec- 
tion for municipal officials ever held in Mexi- 
co. Such officials were appointive under the 
Diaz regime, and while Madero had promised 
to eliminate the “jefe politico" system and 
establish elections he had never carried this 
into effect. One of the causes of the Orozco 
revolution against Madero was the failure of 
the Mexican President to abolish the “jefe 
politico" system of the Diaz resume. 

Gen. Carranza issued a call Sept 14 for 
election of delegates to an assembly to con- 
sider changes in the Constitution. Vice-Presi- 
dency of the de facto Government of Mexico 
was abolished by a decree issued by First 
Chief Carranza Sept 30, and various articles 
of the Mexican Constitution amended and 
added to in the same decree. The articles 
reformed are 72 and 80-84. Gen. Carranza’s 
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decree said that, owing to the fact that most 
of the internal troubles and causes of discord 
among Mexicans arise from ambitions to hold 
the Vice-Presidential post, he believed it ad- 
visable to abolish it to avoid further revolu- 
tions. The Presidential term was reduced 
from six to four years, and the successful 
candidate was scheduled sworn in on Dec 1. 
In no circumstances can a Mexican Presi- 
dent be elected for two consecutive terms. 

The American and Mexican joint commis- 
sion held their first meeting in New York 
City Sept 4, and selected New London, Ct., as 
their future meeting place. At the next meet- 
ing, . at New London, Sept 6, Luis Cabera 
presided and alternated with Sec. of the In- 
terior Franklin K. Lane thru the sessions. 
After discussing the growth, control and 
strength of the Mexican de facto govern- 
ment, the commission adjourned until Sept 
8, when plans for protecting the Mexican bor- 
der in case the American troops on Mexican 
soil should be withdrawn were discussed. The 
Mexicans stated that it was the unusual size 
and unnecessarily elaborate equipment of the 
Pershing expedition that aroused suspicion 
in Mexico. 

The commission devoted itself Sept 11 to 
determining the extent of the control exer- 
cised in Mexico by the de facto government. 
The Mexican commissioners stated that the 
government roads were being operated with 
a large degree of regularity, Carranza being 
in control of the entire 8000 miles of the 
Government lines and of about 2000 miles 
belonging to private companies. The decrees 
issued by Carranza bearing on foreign owned 
property were also discussed. President Wil- 
son received the conferees on board the May- 
flower Sept 12. 

The commission dealt Sept 13 wholly with 
questions raised by taxation decrees issued 
by General Carranza. The Mexicans ex- 
plained in detail the purposes of the decrees 
and the theories on which they were founded, 
insisting that they were designed to promote 
the mining industry, not to drive out Ameri-' 
can capital and confiscate its holdings. 

The Sept 14 session was devoted to an in- 
formal interchange of views on the enforce- 
ment of law in Mexico. The Mexicans stated 
that die purpose of the Carranza govern- 
ment is so to simplify precedure that the 
courts of justice will be open to all and that 
the personnel of the judiciary will be so care- 
fully selected that corruption and bribery will 
be eliminated. 

At the request of the Mexican commis- 
sioners, the discussion Sept 18 was centered 
on the problem of border control, and a new 
“policy of equal rights.” It was explained 
officially that the Carranza idea is to put both 
Mexican and foreign interests upon the same 
footing, allowing preference to neither. A 
plan for a Mexican national banking system 
to take the place of the suspended National 
Bank and the Bank of London and Mexico, 
in Mexico Gty, was outlined. 

The attention of the Mexican commissioners 
was called to instances in which military 
commanders had, thru decrees, threatened 


with the death penalty any persons who re- 
fused to accept paper currency at its par 
value, and for a similar offense had also 
threatened merchants with the confiscation of 
their property. In dealing with these matters 
the Mexican commissioners pointed out that 
in so vast a country it was humanly impos- 
sible to guard against all abuses, but they laid 
emphasis on the fact that while such extreme 
decrees had been issued by subordinate mili- 
tary commanders, the national Government 
had constantly urged moderation upon the 
State Governors, and that they had no record 
of a single instance in which any of these 
extreme penalties had been inflicted. 

On the 26th Ambassador Designate Eliseo 
Arredondo left suddenly for Mexico City to 
confer with Gen. _ Carranza, who, it was ru- 
mored, was dissatisfied with the delays of the 
commission and the continued presence in 
Mexico of Gen. Pershing's troops. 

The work of the commission was virtually 
finished Sept 27. After a short session on the 
following day, adjournment was taken, the 
next meeting being set for Oct 1 at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Efforts to thwart the commission in its 
endeavor to adjust border problems were al- 
leged in information laid before the members 
on the 29th. United States Sercret Service 
agents began investigating what was said to 
be a surreptitious campaign led by Americans 
and designed first to . bring about the Villa 
raid on Chihuahua City, and second, to get 
it exaggerated in the official military reports, 
with the object of impeding the work of the 
commission. The reports of the Chihuahua 
battle, which were transmitted by Washing- 
ton and by Mexico City to the Joint Commis- 
sion, contradicted the statements in the ac- 
count of Brig-Gen. George Bell, Jr. It was 
regarded as established by the State Depart- 
ment that Villa was not with the raiders and 
had no directing hand in the fight; that no 
ammunition was captured and carried off by 
the raiders; that none or very few of the 
Carranzistas deserted, and that many of the 
prisoners, who were freed and taken away 
to become anti-Carranzista soldiers, have 
been drifting back to Chihuahua City. 

October 

The American and Mexican joint commis- 
sion continued its sessions during October, but 
at the end of the month they appeared to be 
as far from a settlement as ever. There were 
no particularly noteworthy developments dur- 
ing the month. 

Presentation to the American members of 
the Mexican- American Joint Commission by 
General Carranza's representatives of a defi- 
nite border protection plan, calculated to pre- 
vent further bandit raids into United States 
territory, marked the reopening of the peace 
board's conferences at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct 2. While details of the proposal were not 
divulged, it was understood that the plan 
called for the immediate withdrawal of Persh- 
ing’s troops and the concentration of a large 
Constitutionalist force in the territory in 
American control. A further provision was 
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foi a Mexican military patrol of the northern 
boundaries of the states of Sonora, Chihua- 
hua and Coahuila. The Mexicans held that 
the de facto government had ample military 
strength to carry out this program without 
neglecting other sections of the country in 
which enemies of the de facto government 
were operating. 

Representatives of the more important Am- 
erican mining interests in Mexico appeared 
before the American members of the com- 
mission in the evening in support of a memo- 
randum already submitted regarding condi- 
tions in Mexico. 

The delegation of mining representatives 
was headed by William Loeb, Jr., of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 
and was composed of Henry Bruere and 
Julian B. Beaty, of the American Metals Com- 
pany; Judge J. D. Haff, of Omaha, general 
counsel for Phelps, Dodge & .Co. and the 
Greene-Cananea properties; William Mason 
Smith, of the Compania Metalurgica Mexi- 
cana; Charles Earl, of the American Smelt- 
ers Securities Company. 

The mining men presented figures and facts 
Oct 3 demonstrating their contention that 
excessive taxation imposed by Carranza on 
mined ore entailed either operation at a loss 
or suspension. The representatives of the 
First Chief replied that the system of cumula- 
tive taxation then enforced by the de facto 
government had been adopted only after the 
most exhaustive study of Mexico's industrial 
needs ; that it had been specially designed to 
pi ess more heavily on rich corporations than 
on individual operators; that it was success- 
ful so far as the de facto authorities were con- 
cerned, and that it could not be discarded un- 
til the wisdom of such action clearly had been 
demonstrated. 

During discussion of the banking situation, 
taxation and other subjects, which the Mexi- 
cans insisted were internal matters, Oct 4, 
the American commissioners took the stand 
that no satisfactory settlement of the border 
problem could be reached until there was evi- 
dence of the intention of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to so handle such affairs that there 
would be no occasion for constant diplomatic 
correspondence with other governments. 

Mr. Cabrera brought to the commission a 
statement from Mr. Arredondo, Oct 16, as to 
the activities of the Carranza Government in 
the suppression of Villa. The best troops of 
the country by the thousands were being 
brought into Chihuahua and Durango, he said, 
for an intensive campaign, which it was ex- 
pected would become evident shortly in a 
series of movements that would lead either to 
Villa’s isolation in the mountains without a 
force of any size or his destruction. 

It became known Oct 18 that the elections 
for President of the Mexican republic would 
be called in the latter part of January or 
early in February of 1917* Af the same time 
elections for members of Congress would be 
held. Several of the Mexican political parties 
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offered First Chief Carranza their support as 
candidate for the Presidency. 

It was admitted at the State Department, 
Oct 21, that a “constructive” state of war in 
which the United States was involved existed 
in Mexico. It was contended, however, that 
there was no condition of hostilities between 
the American and Mexican Governments, but 
merely that thru the presence of United States 
tioops on Mexican territory, engaged in mili- 
tary operations against a certain Mexican 
citizen, meaning Francisco Villa and his 
armed followers, war conditions prevailed. 

The position of the State Department was 
in line with an opinion rendered by Brig.- 
Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the army, that offenses which in the 
United States would be tried in civil criminal 
courts committed by American soldiers with 
the expeditionary force in Mexico should be 
tried by military courts, as it was a “time of 
war” in Mexico! within the meaning of the 
United States military statutes. Gen. Crowder 
held that it could not have been intended 
under these statutes that criminal offences 
committed by American soldiers in Mexico 
should be tried by the Mexican authorities. 

Elections were held thruout the Republic. 
Oct 22, for delegates to the Constitutional 
Assembly scheduled to meet in Queretaro in 
November, to consider, approve and adopt a 
new constitution for Mexico. The delegates 
would hold their first preliminary meeting Nov 
21, and their first formal meeting Dec 1. 

What promised to be a new source of fric- 
tion between the United States and the de 
facto government of Mexico apparently was 
cleared Oct 29 thru formal repudiation by 
Eliseo Arredondo, Mexican Ambassador- 
Designate, of a statement issued in Washing- 
ton on the preceding day, under the name of 
Luis Cabrera, assailing the American govern- 
ment for permitting aid to reach Villa and 
other bandits from its side of the border. 

During the month there, were no important 
•developments in the fighting zone. Between 
Santa Ysabel and Chihuahua heavy engage- 
ments were reported Oct 23. At the latter 
city, Gen. Trevino, the Carranza commander, 
was reported to be holding forces far out- 
numbering those of Villa. 

November 

The recall. of 6000 guardsmen from the bor- 
der, the signing of a protocol by the Mexican- 
American Joint Commission, and a series of 
successes by Villa culminating in the capture 
of Chihuahua were the principle develop- 
ments in Mexico during November. 

The War Dept., Nov 16, ordered 6000 Na- 
tional Guardsmen to return to their respective 
States to be mustered out of the Federal 
service. 

These were the first National Guardsmen 
ordered home whose stations on the border 
were not to be filled by other guardsmen. 
There were no longer any National Guards- 
men, covered by President Wilson’s call for 
troops, in State camps available for border 
service. Air who answered the call had either 
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seen service on the border and been returned 
home for muster out or were then serving on 
the border. The fact that the Government 
was willing to withdraw 6000 trained guards- 
men, knowing that their places could not he 
filled by other units, was accepted as meaning 
that regulars would be withdrawn from Mex- 
ico to take the places of guardsmen on the 
border. 

A protocol providing for the conditional 
withdrawal of the American troops then in 
Chihuahua, Mexico, under Major General 
Pershing, and for the military control of the 
border, but with the supplemental stipulation 
that United States troops should be sent inte 
Mexico in pursuit of bandits at any time the 
American Government should deem it neces- 
sary, was signed in Washington, Nov 24, by 
the members of the Mexican- American Joint 
Commission. 

Should the protocol be ratified by the two 
governments, the commission would convene 
again on Dec 8 to resume the discussion of 
other questions affecting the two countries, 
especially those related to the protection of 
life and property of Americans and other for- 
eigners in Mexico. If ratification by either 
government should be withheld, the work of 
the conference would be declared at an end. 

The right of the American Government to 
send troops across the border in pursuit of 
bandits was not incorporated in the protocol, 
but was made the subject of a supplemental 
memorandum. The Mexicans had contended 
earnestly against signing any agreement in 
which they appeared to sanction what they 
termed the violation of their national terri- 
tory. It was the agreement of the Americans 
finally to content themselves with stating the 
attitude of the United States in a separate 
memorandum that induced the Mexicans to 
sign the agreement. 

From Santa Rosalia, captured late in Octo- 
ber, Villa moved on Parral, the most important 
mining town in northern Mexico which Gen. 
Luis Herrera, the Carranza commander, held 
with a strong force. The city was captured Oct 
31, and Jimenez occupied at about the same 
time. Parral is no miles south of Chihuahua 
City and Jimenez, fifty miles east of Parral, 
is the point where the Parral branch railroad 
joins the Mexican Central. Jimenez is forty 
miles southeast of Santa Rosalia. 

Parral is a town of about 15,000 inhabitants 
and is the center of a large silver mining dis- 
trict and was the southernmost point reached 
by the American punitive expedition. Turning 
north Villa attacked Chihuahua, the State 
capital which he isolated from the north and 
south. 

Villa drove his first attack on the Carranza 
forces to the south of Chihuahua Nov 23. The 
attack was repulsed by the artillery. The 
second day the Villistas made an attempt to 
storm Santa Rosa, where the Carrancistas had 
thrown up strong barbed wire entanglements, 
making it their strongest point of defense. 
For two more days indecisive fighting went 
on, but on the fifth, a decisive engagement 


decimated the Carranza forces and compelled 
Trevino to evacuate the city and flee to Ter- 
razas, 20 miles to the north, whence he made 
his way to Juarez. 

December 

Further successes by Villa, the assembly of 
the Constitutional Convention and an appeal 
from Carranza for the modification of the 
protocol were the principle developments in- 
Mexico during December, 

Villa, flushed with his victory at Chihuahua 
city, made a dash southward to strike a blow 
at the advancing column of Gen. Francisco 
Murguia and was turned back Dec 1 in defeat. 
The battle took place thirty-six miles south 
of Chihuahua city. Murguia followed up his 
temporary victory in a rapid advance on the 
city of Chihuahua, which, in conjunction with 
General Carlos Ozuna, he entered Dec 3. Villa 
retired toward western Chihuahua, made a 
circuit to the south and attacked Torreon, 
Dec 22, entering it at noon on the follow- 
ing day. San Luis Potosi, east of Torreon 
was reported to have been captured on the 
twenty-fifth. Villa’s objective was believed 
to be Tampico to the east of San Luis Potosi 
along the National Railroad line, in order to 
obtain a port thru which he might receive 
supplies. 

The Constitutional Congress of Mexico as- 
sembled at Queretaro, Dec 1, to revise the 
basic law of the republic. The opening ses- 
sion was held in the Iturbide Theatre. Present 
were the 150 delegates elected from the dif- 
ferent states of Mexico, all the states being 
represented except Chiapas, in which no elec- 
tion was held. 

Gen. Carranza outlined his proposed re- 
forms. He proposed to provide severe pen- 
alties for wrong-doing on the part of public 
officials, giving judges the power to investi- 
gate and punish wrong-doing governors; to 
allow prisoners bonds and to fix a limit on 
the time trials may be delayed; to provide 
good lawyers for the poor and to make no 
arrests without evidence to justify them, 
to condemn property by executive authority 
only, judges being allowed to deal only with 
questions of indemnity; to set minimum 
wages and maximum hours; to reform the 
divorce laws and to consider whether uni- 
versal or qualified franchise should be estab- 
lished; to establish a strong government by 
direct election in which the president is not 
a figurehead at the mercy of the legislature; 
to abolish the office of vice-president and to 
give the judicial powers absolute independence. 

Carranza’s action on the proctocol signed at 
Atlantic City by the American-Mexican joint 
commission was submitted to the American 
commissioners by the Mexican members at a 
preliminary meeting held in Washington 
Dec 18. The answer not only contained ob- 
jections to the supplementary statement of 
Sec. of the Interior Lane, but asked for ma- 
terial modifications of the protocol itself in 
withdrawing ^ the clauses establishing the con>- 
ditions and time when the United States forces 
should be withdrawn from Mexico. 

The American members of the Commission 
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informed the Mexican delegates, Dec 19, that 
they were willing to make a stand on the 
protocol as signed three weeks before, and 
that no modifications would be made. They 
refused to enter into any discussion of mat- 
ters extraneous to the protocol until General 
Carranza stated definitely whether he would 
indorse the action taken by his representatives. 

The commission then adjourned to an in- 
termediate date, waiting a reply from Car- 
ranza. 

One more appeal for modification of the 
protocol was made by General Carranza in 
a message delivered to Sec. Lane, Dec 28, by 
Louis Cabrera, chairman of the Mexican 
members of the Joint Commission. The 
Mexican First Chief replied to the insistent 
American demand that the protocol signed by 
his spokesmen at Atlantic City be ratified, 
with an eight hundred word document, in 
which he failed to accede to the demand, but 
refrained from writing anything that could be 
construed as a flat refusal. 

The latest suggestions for changes in the 
agreement were considered by the three 
American representatives — Sec. Lane, J. R. 
Mott and Judge George Gray. 

See also 

Aeronautics — Records 
Casasus, Joaquin 
Fletcher, Henry P. 

Huerta, Ex-Pres. Victoriano 
Pershing, Major-Gen. John Joseph 
Preparedness 
Roosevelt, Theodore 

— Commerce 

The commerce of the United States with 
Mexico in the fiscal year 1916 was the largest 
in the history of trade with that country, ac- 
cording to figures made public early in Sept 
by the foreign trade department of the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

Total imports from Mexico in 1916 were 
$97,676,544, against $77,612,691 'in 1915 and 
$92,690,566 in 1914, the former high record 
year. The exports to Mexico were, io 1916, 
$48,308,542, which was $14,000,000 greater 
than in 1915 and $10,000,000 greater than 
in 1914, but materially less than the average 
for several years prior to 1914. Com- 
bining imports and exports, however, the to- 
tal of 1916 was the largest in the history of 
the trade between the United States and Mex- 
ico, being $145,985,086, against $131,927,266 in 
1913, the former high record year. 

The silver imports from Mexico in 1916 
were approximately $19,000,000; in 1915, $16,- 
802,000; in 1913, $25,570,000, and in 1912, $28,- 
147,000. The gold imports from Mexico were 
in 1915, a little over $6,000,000; in 1914, $11,- 
000,000; in 1913, $20,000,000, and in 1911, $30,- 
000,000. 

The chief growth occured onthe import side. 
The value of imports from that country into 
the L T nited States increased from $28,646,000 
in 1900 to $97,616,000 in 1916, while exports 
to Mexico increased from $34,975,000 in 1900 
to $61,282,000 in the high record year 1911, 
hut fell to $48,308,000 in 1916. 


— Finance 

An article published June 21 by Dow, Jones 
& Co. said that the external debt of Mexico, 
together with interest in default, amounted to 
approximately $190,000,000, with most of the 
bonds held in France and England. The art- 
icle reads in part: 

“In addition there is a specific guarantee of interest 
and charges due on the National Railways of Mexico 
general mortgage 4s. of over $6,000,000. The interior 
debt brought down to June 30, 1913, before the 
revolution, amounted to $134,000,000 Mexican cur- 
rency. Interest due on the 3 per cent, and 5 per 
cent, loans due to 1916 amount in addition to $11,- 
600,000. 

“The following table of Mexico’s debt and defaulted 
interest, compiled by the Journal of the American 
Rankers Association represents the exterior debt of 
Mexico up to the beginning of 1916 in pounds, the 
interest and other charges on the National Railways 
4 per cent, general mortgage bonds of 1977 expressed 
in United States dollars, and the internal debt, cap- 
ital and interest, expressed in Mexican dollars, 
equivalent to .4984 dollars American currency, and 
an estimated floating debt of $25,000,000: 


EXTERIOR debt OF MEXICO IN I 

Extension 5 per cent, gold loan, 1899, 

original £22,7 00,000 

Coupons July 1, 1914, to January 1, 1916 

Total 

Extension 4 per cent, gold loan of 1904 

original £8,230,452 

Coupons June i, 1914 to December 1, 

1915 

Total 

City of Mexico 5 per cent, of 1889 orig- 
inal £2,400,000 

Coupons April i, 1914, to January 1, 1916 

Total 

Extension 4 per cent gold loan of 1910, 
total amount £22,200,000, issued 

$1 1,000,000 

Coupons July 1, 1914, to January 1, 

1916 

Total 

Ten year 6 per cent, treasury bonds ot 
1913, total £20,000,000, issued £6,- 


916 

Present. 

£ 9 , 957,390 

871,262 

£10,828,552 

7,630,773 

609,662 

£8,230,435 

1,385,500 

188,550 

£1,524,050 


10,563,780 

845,102 

£11,408,882 


000,000 6,000,000 

Coupons January 1, 1915, to January 1, 

540,000 

Total £6,540,000 

Total, original £50,430,453 £38,531,919 

Specific guarantee of interest and 
charges due on National Railways of 
Mexico, 4 per cent, general mortgage, 
due October 1, 1 977 (United States 

currency) $6,089,829 

INTERIOR DEBT OF MEXICO 
Payable in Silver Currency: June 30, 1913. 

.... Outstanding 

I hree per cent, consolidated internal loan $43,530,925 
Five^ per cent, redeemable loan, series 

Monterey and Mexican Gulf Railroad 9I ’ 2I9 > 4 °° 

bonds 2 000 

Vera Cruz and Pacific Railroad bonds.. ’ 60 

Vera Cruz Port Works bonds 25 

Kansas City and Oriental Railroad scrip 445,400 


Total 

Amount of interest coupons on 3 per 

cent., due to 1916 (approximate) 

Amount of interest coupons on 5 per 
cent., due to 1916 (approximate).,.. 
Estimated internal floating debt 

— Postage 


$ i 34,I97,8io 

3,551,846 

9,131,940 

25,000,000 


An increase in postal rates to take effect 
Sept 1 was announced Aug 24. In the case 
of first class mail the advance was from 20 
to 25 centavos for letters dispatched to the 
United States, Cuba or Canada. The charge 
was made 50 centavos for mail to other coun- 
tries in the international postal union and one 
peso for letters to countries not included in 
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the union. ^ The parcels post rates became : 
For the United States and its possessions, 12 
cents Mexican gold per pound up to 11 pounds ; 
for Central American countries, 12 cents; 
Canada, 30 cents; Germany and France, 80 
cents for parcels of 2.2 pounds or less ; Eng- 
land, $1.60 for parcels up to n pounds. The 
fee for registering mail was increased from 
40 to 50 centavos, A tax of 50 centavos was 
instituted for delivery of packages from the 
exterior. 

MICHAILOVITCH, Ljoubomir 
The State Department, Oct 11, accepted 
Ljoubomir Michailovitch as Serbian Minister 
to the United States. He was formerly Ser- 
bian Minister to Montenegro and would be 
the first diplomatic representative to this 
country from Serbia. 

MICHIELSEN, Lieut-Gen. J. P. 

Lieut. Gen. J. P. Michielsen, commander in 
chief of the Dutch forces in Java, was killed 
in an aeroplane accident Feb 14, near Kravang, 
thirty-five miles southeast of Batavia. General 
Michielsen made an ascent with Aviation 
Lieut. Terpooten in an aeroplane* which had 
been rebuilt from an American hydro-aero- 
plane. While they were in the air the ma- 
chine became unmanageable and fell, killing 
General Michielsen and badly injuring Lieut 
Terpooten. 

MICHIGAN 

Albert E. Sleeper (R.) was elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. The incumbent was a Democrat. 
See also 

Prohibition — Michigan 

MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD 

See 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Vermont. 

A dormitory to cost $150,000, the gift of 
A. Barton Hepburn, a graduate of the class 
of 1871, and chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City, was announced in Feb. 

MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE CO. 

See 

Cambria Steel Co. 

MILHOLLAND, Inez 
See 

Boissevain, Mrs. Inez Milholland 

MILITARY TRAINING 
—In colleges 

Official authorization for the training in 
military science of students in sixteen of the 
country’s leading universities and colleges was 
given by the War Department, Oct 17, to 
executive officers of the institutions, at a 
conference between them and ranking depart- 
ment officials. The purpose of the conference 
was to establish a systematic method for 
training reserve officers along lines described 
by the army reorganization law. A committee 
acceptable to the various institutions and the 
was appointed to work out a curriculum 
government and to arrange other details for 


the actual beginning of instruction. The 
members of the committee were: Dr. Lowell, 
of Harvard, chairman; Major John J. King- 
man, U. S. A . ; E. W. Nicholas, superintendent 
Virginia Military Institute; the Rev. Edward 
A. Pace, Catholic University -of America; 
H. S. Drinker, president Lehigh ; W. 0. 
Thompson, president Ohio State University, 
and George E. Vincent, president University 
of Minnesota. 

The curriculum was to be drafted to cover 
such subjects as are known to junior army 
officers and would exempt graduates of such 
institutions from the necessity of taking the 
regular army examination to obtain com- 
missions as reserve officers. It would be made 
effective when completed by a general order 
issued by the Secretary of War. 

The institutions authorized to give mil- 
itary instruction were: — Princeton University, 
Harvard University, Yale University, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Alabama, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Catholic University of America, 
Lehigh University, Ohio State University, 
University of Tennessee, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of the City of New 
York and University of Vermont. 

MILITARY TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
BOYS 

Senator McCumber has introduced a bill 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
W ar to prepare abandoned or unoccupied mili- 
tary posts for the use of military training 
camps for the summer instruction of high 
school students in the same general manner 
as is now provided for the training of cadets 
at West Point. Secretary Lane, in a recent 
letter indorsing the bill, also praises the mil- 
itary training for high school pupils which has 
been in operation in the state of Wyoming 
for five years. This plan was initiated by 
Lieutenant E. Z. Steever while serving as 
Inspector-Instructor of the National Guard. 
The plan was adopted first in Cheyenne. When 
proposed, it aroused opposition from labor 
men, clergymen, teachers, and parents. Lieu- 
tenant Steever finally won support from all 
these sources. His plan comprehended a sys- 
tem of carefully regulated squad competitions. 
The boys were divided into wall-scaling, in- 
fantry drill, troop leadershio. scholarship, field 
firing, and camp units. Each squad had a 
sponsor elected from the girls in the mixed 
high schools. All the work of training was 
done by these competition units acting as 
single bodies, and the records they made and 
the rewards they received belonged share and 
share alike to all the members of a unit. 

Major-General Wood recently said of this 
system : “Give these Steever cadets three 
months in a training camp for the purpose of 
co-ordinating what they have learned and 
familiarizing them with the work in the mass, 
and you will have as fine and effective a body 
of troops as ever took arms in defense of a 
country.” 
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New Jersey 

The Pierson bill, providing that military in- 
struction shall be given in high schools to 
male pupils, while the girls shall be taught 
nursing and hygiene, passed the Jersey House, 
Mar 8, by a vote of 37 to 10, but was defeated 
in the Senate, Mar 16, 13 to 6. 

New York State 

The Welsh bill, designed to make physical 
training compulsory in all schools in New 
York State, passed the Assembly, Apr 12, with 
but four dissenting votes. Those who opposed 
the measure were Reilley, Evans, Shiplacoff, 
and Cotillo, of New York. The bill as passed 
was approved by Dr. John H. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education. 

The Senate, Apr 14, considered out of its 
regular order and passed, by a vote of 41 to 1, 
the bill to provide for general military and 
physical training of boys between the ages of 
16 and 19. This action was taken after Gov. 
Whitman had sent a special message urging 
“preparedness legislation.” 

MILITIA 

Secretary Baker wrote Speaker Clark, Dec 
11, in response to a House resolution, that 
71,734 out of the grand total of 163,800 na- 
tional guardsmen taken into the federal ser- 
vice up to Aug 31 were without previous mili- 
tary training. Rejections of enroled guards- 
men for various causes operated later to in- 
crease the number of raw recruits to approxi- 
mately 60 per cent, of the force. 

Another aspect of the national guard situa- 
tion came from Quartermaster-General Sharpe, 
who told of a $25,000,000 deficiency incurred 
by the War Department to equip and pay state 
troops now in the federal service. If an aver- 
age of 75,000 men should be retained on the 
border until June 30, he said the deficiency 
would be $50,000,000. 


Every able-bodied male citizen of the United 
States between 18 and 45 was held liable for 
service in the National Guard in war time, 
without further act of Congress, by War De- 
partment regulations for the government of 
the guard, issued under the national defense 
act. In a circular prepared nearly two monhs 
before, but made public only Dec 28, the militia 
bureau directed that where a National Guard 
regiment is called out for war service a re- 
serve training battalion to fill vacancies at the 
front shall be organized out of the National 
Guard reserve and by voluntary enlistment. 

“If for any reason/' the order continues, “there 
shall not he enough reservists or enough voluntary 
enlistments to organize or to keep the reserve bat- 
talions at prescribed strength, a sufficient number of 
the unorganized^ militia shall be drafted by the Presi- 
dent to maintain such battalion or other lesser re- 
serve unit at the prescribed strength." 

The language follows closely that of the 
national defense act, in which the unorganized 
militia is defined as including every able-bodied 
male citizen within the prescribed age limit, 


or those who have declared their intention of 
becoming citizens. 

See also 

United States — Army — Militia 

United States — Navy — Militia 

— Suffrage 

The first legal move to enable soldiers re- 
turned from Mexican border duty to vote 
was made in New York City, when John God- 
trey Saxe, as counsel for James A. Foley, 
chairman of the Tammany Hall law com- 
mittee, obtained an order from Justice Pen- 
dleton calling on the board of elections to 
show cause why National Guardsmen who 
had come back to the state since the regis- 
tration period should not be allowed to regis- 
ter and vote. The application for an order 
was made on behalf of Major Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Inspector-General attached to Major- 
Gen. O’Ryan’s staff, and Private Edward R. 
Whittingliam. The two men were chosen to 
dispel any impression that either of the lead- 
ing parties was being favored, Major Van- 
derbilt being a Republican and Private Whit- 
tingham a Democrat. 

MILK 

See 

Condensed milk 

MILLIKEN, Carl E. 

See 

Maine 

MILLIKEN, John T. 

See 

Washington University Medical School 

MILLS, Maj.-Gen. Albert Leopold 

Maj.-Gen. Albert L. Mills, Chief of the 
Bureau of Militia Affairs, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept 18. He was born in 1854. 

See also 

Pershing, Maj.-Gen. John Joseph 

MILLS, Benjamin Fay 

Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, the lecturer and 
evangelist, died May 1, aged 58 years. 

MINERALS SEPARATION, LTD. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
announced its decision, Dec 11, in he suit of 
Minerals Separation, Ltd., vs. Hyde, involving 
the basic patent for the flotation process of 
concentrating ores. The opinion was written 
by the new justice, John H. Clarke, and was 
unanimous. The invention was held to be new 
and patentable, and the operations of the de- 
fendant Hyde at the Butte & Superior Com- 
pany mill in Montana were held to be an in- 
fringement. 

The opinion reviewed the history of the dis- 
covery in the Minerals Separation laboratory 
at London and gave full credit to the inventors 
for having discovered a wholly new process 
of ore concentration. The prior patents relied 
upon by the defendant were carefully consid- 
ered and held not to anticipate the invention. 
A decision of the British House of Lords was 
referred to as having recognized the novelty 
of the invention. 

The decision was of great importance. The 
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process had gone into extensive use in the 
United States, about 25,000,000 tons of ore 
having been treated by it during the year 1916. 
About half of this treatment was under license 
of the patentees and the remainder was in de- 
fiance of the patents. Inspiration, Anaconda, 
Senator Clark's companies and numerous 
others had taken licenses and paid reasonable 
royalties and made large profits out of the in- 
vention. 

The Jackling group of mines, including Butte 
& Superior, Utah Copper Company and several 
others, had proceeded in defiance of the pat- 
ents and were now confronting the situation 
that the profits made by an infringer from the 
use of an invention belong to the patentees. 
At a recent argument in Butte, Montana, be- 
fore Judge George M. Bourquin, United Dis- 
trict Judge, it was contended by the patentees 
that the profits of Butte & Superior, as shown 
by their own reports attributable to the inven- 
tion, were nearly $16,000,000. 

The Miami Copper Company also had defied 
the patents, and there was already a judgment 
against them in the United States District 
Court at Wilmington, Del., and they had given 
a bond of $250,000 to stay the injunction pend- 
ing appeal. It is a matter of considerable in- 
terest that the Supreme Court of the United 
States very closely followed the opinion of 
Judge Bradford, of Wilmington, Del., in the 
Miami case, so that a good part of his decision 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States before it reached the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadel- 
phia for review. 

The litigation thus finally decided had lasted 
more than five years. The first decision was 
by Judge Bourquin of Butte, Montana, in July, 
1913, holding the patent valid and infringed. 
This was now substantially affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at San Francisco, Cal., re- 
versed this decision in May, *1914, and held the 
patent to be wholly void. This decision led 
many of the mines to believe that this valuable 
process was free to all, and in fact, the United 
States Department of Mines sent out notices 
to that effect. In Oct, 1914, an application was 
made to the United States Supreme Court for 
a writ of certiorari, and to the surprise of 
everyone the writ was granted. The decision 
came very promptly as the argument was com- 
pleted on Nov 1. 

MINES (at sea) 

Floating mines, equipped with what at first 
appear to be periscopes, were said in Mar to 
be used by the Germans in the hope that the 
mines would be rammed. There is a $2500 
reward offered by the British Admiralty for 
ramming a submarine. 

MINES AND MINING 

See 

Minerals Separation, Ltd. 

Great Britain 

The following figures, showing the output 
of coal and certain other minerals in the 


United Kingdom at mines worked under the 
coal and metalliferous mines acts (the returns 
from quarries under the quarries act are not 
yet available) during 1914 and 1915, are ex- 
tracted from an advance proof (subject to 
correction) of tables prepared for the Mines 
and Quarries General Report and Statistics 

for 1915, and will be found ini the British 
Board of Trade Journal, May 18. 

Minerals. 1914. 19x5. 

Coal mines act — Tons. Tons. 

Barium (compounds) 6,265 7,477 

Coal 265,643,030 253,179,446 

Clay and shale, other than lire 

clay and oil shale 399, 810 236,506 

Fire clay 2,374,068 1,839,746 

Igneous rocks 634 79 

Iron pyrites 9,359 9,255 

Ironstone 7,241,481 6,080,218 

Limestone 6,442 4,464 

Oil shale 3,268,666 2,998,652 

*Sandstone (including ganis- 
ter”) 135,718 141,420 

Arsenic 1,974 2,496 

Metalliferous mines act — 

Barium (compounds) 39,6 45 53,324 

Bauxite 8,286 11,723 

Chert, flint, etc 3,844 3,033 

Clay and shale 131,190 86,202 

Copper ore and copper pre- 
cipitate 2,519 746 

Fluospar 24,688 25,577 

Gold ore 47 5,086 

Gypsum 220,090 204,574 

Igneous rocks 44,299 43, 010 

Iron ore 1,743,011 1,795,887 

Iron pyrites 2,295 1,280 

Lead ore 25,988 20,698 

f Limestone 828,337 283,216 

Manganese ore 3,437 4,640 

Ocher, umber, etc 4,463 4,030 

Rock salt 189,995 131,348 

4-Sandstone 76,198 5 7,626 

f^ te \ S J.307 48,893 

sfinc ore, dressed 6,635 6,420 

Zinc ore 15,419 12,05 7 

*The quality of ganister obtained was 121,168 tons 
in 1914 and 128,938 tons in 19x5. flncluding 630 
tons of calc spar in 1914 and 271 tons in 1915. $In- 
cluding 4297 tons of ganister in 1915. §In addition, 
201 tons of undressed tin ore were obtained in 1914 
and 385 tons in 1915. 

United States 


The United States Geological Survey made 
its usual estimate of mineral production for 
1915 in the form of a separate statement for 
each of v the more important mineral products. 
These statements showed that the mining revi- 
val was in full swing. In the western States 
alone the metal production showed an increase 
in value of more than $130,000,000 over the 
corresponding figures for 1914; and the year's 
increase in output for the principal metals 
measured in value was more than $250,000,000. 
Perhaps the most notable item in the year's 
record was the stimulation of metal mining 
in the Western States. Almost without ex- 
ception the increases in production were large 
and in several States 1915 was the best y^ar 
on record. In Arizona, which leads in copper, 
the output of that metal exceeded the previous 
record production of 1913. California con- 
tinued to lead in gold and had the largest 
yield in 32 years, and with one exception fn 
half a century. In Montana and Arizona rec- 
ord outputs . of silver were reported and in 
Alaska the increased production of gold and 
especially copper made 1915 a much more 
prosperous year than even 1906 when Fair- 
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banks and Nome were yielding their greatest 
returns of gold from bonanza placers. 

The production of refined lead, desilverized 
and soft, from domestic and foreign ores in 
1915 was approximately 565,000 short tons, 
worth at the average New York price $53,110,- 
000, compared with 542,122 tons, worth $42,- 
285,500 in 1914, and with 462,460 tons in 1913. 
The figures for 1915 do not include an esti- 
mated output of 20,550 tons of antimonial lead, 
worth $1,886,000, against 16,667 tons in 1914 
and 16,665 tons in 1913. Of the total produc- 
tion, desilverized lead of domestic origin, ex- 
clusive of desilverized soft lead, was estimated 
at 306,682 tons, against 311,069 tons in 1914 
and 250,578 tons in 1913; and desilverized 
lead of foreign origin at 48,318 tons, compared 
with 29,328 tons in 1914 and 50,582 tons in 
1913. The production of soft lead, mainly 
from Mississippi Valley ores, was estimated at 

210.000 tons, compared with 201,725 tons in 
1914 and 161,300 tons in 1913. The total pro- 
duction of lead, desilverized and soft, from 
domestic ores> was thus about 516,682 tons, 
compared with 512,794 tons in 1914. 

The imports of lead were estimated at 9625 
short tons of lead in ore, valued at $653,000; 
50,825 tons of lead in base bullion, valued at 
$3,496,000; and 400 tons of refined and old 
lead, valued at $28,000 — a total of 60,850 tons, 
valued at $4,177,000, compared with 28,338 
tons in 1914. Of the imports in 1915 about 

58.000 tons came from Mexico, against 23,141 
tons in 1914. These imports from Mexico are 
to be compared with an average of over 100,- 
000 tons before the civil strife in that coun- 
try. The remaining imports came mostly from 
Chile. 

The exports of lead of foreign origin 
smelted or refined in the United States again 
showed an increase, being estimated at 43,- 
000 tons, against 31,051 tons in 1914 and 54,- 
301 tons in 1913. For the past two years, on 
the other hand, notable quantities of domestic 
lead were exported to Europe, and the total 
for 1915 was estimated at 76,000 short tons, 
valued at $6,650,000, compared to $58,72 2 tons, 
valued at $4,501,674, in 1914. 

Lead began the year at New York with a 
price of 3.8c. a pound reached the maximum 
for the year at 7.56c. on June 14. 

The consumption of aluminum in the United 
States in 1914 was the largest on record and 
amounted to 79,129,000 pounds, which was 
much greater than the output, and though 
some metal was exported, a much larger quan- 
tity was imported. Consumption was grow- 
ing rapidly, and the facilities for turning out 
enough for home consumption were inade- 
quate. The question of the domestic supply 
of bauxite, the mineral from which aluminum 
is now made, assumed importance. 

In the manganese ore and metal industries 
the impetus given the domestic industry 
through the shortage of foreign ore did not 
cause the production expected. Important ex- 
ploratory work and preparations for milling / 
were carried out at several mines in Virginia, 
Tennessee, Colorado and California, but ex- 


cept in the case of one mine it did not result in 
production. Of the production in the United 
States for 1915 it was doubtful that it ex- 
ceeded 6000 tons, as compared with 2635 tons 
in 1914, according to D. F.'Hewett, of the 
United States Geological Survey. The short- 
age was indicated by the rise ^ in domestic 
prices. During 1915 ore containing 50 per 
cent, manganese and adapted to making ferro- 
manganese sold as high as $22.50 per ton, 
which compared with $12 per ton, the price 
paid a few months before the war began. The 
shortage in high-grade ores for use in the 
manufacture of flint-glass and dry batteries was 
keenly felt and several dry-battery plants were 
forced to close. During the first ten months 
of 1915, Brazil supplied 181,258 tons out of 
the total of 192,286 imported. The receipts 
from India were about one-twelfth normal 
and from Russia, negligible. In other words, 
receipts from Brazil were more than twice the 
average for the three preceding years. 


Sec. Lane, July 22, announced the locations 
of two of the three new mining experiment 
stations and the three mine safety stations re- 
cently provided by Congress. One experiment 
station would be at Fairbanks, Alaska; the 
second would be at Tucson, Ariz., and the third 
would be in the Pacific Northwest at a place 
to be announced later. The safety stations 
would be at Butte, Mon.; Reno, Nev., and 
Raton, N. M. 

— Accidents 

Coal mine fatalities in the United States in 
1915, according to an Aug report of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, showed a decrease as com- 
pared with the year 1914. The fatality rate 
for 1915 on the preliminary estimate of the 
number of men employed as reported from 
the States* mine inspectors, was 2.95 per 1000 
men employed, the lowest rate since 1898, 
when the fatality rate was 2.71. The actual 
number killed in 1915 was the lowest since 
1906. The principal decreases in the number 
of fatalities were shown for those resulting 
from falls of roof, haulage, gas explosions 
and shaft accidents. A study was presented 
of the number of mine fatalities in the United 
States for the period 1870 to 1915, together 
with rates based on the number of men em- 
ployed without regard to the number of days 
employed in the year; a rate was also shown 
on the basis of 1,000,000 tons of coal mined. 
The > report controverted the general im- 
pression that mine disasters are the principal 
and most important causes of fatailities in 
mines. For example, in 1915 fatalities due to 
gas and dust explosions represented only 
about 13 per cent, of the total number killed. 
The principal cause of fatalities was falls of 
roof or pillar coal, which in 1915 accounted 
for approximately 48 per cent of the fatal- 
ities, each accident involving usually only one 
or two men at a time. The report tabulated 
22 principal coal mine disasters during the 
years 1914 and 1915, in each of which five or 
more men were killed. The total number 
killed in these disasters were 578. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 

As the result of an investigation into the 
success of the minimum wage law after a 
year’s operation, the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission of the National Civic Federation, on 
Feb 20, recommended: ist— That Congress 
pass a resolution directing a joint investiga- 
tion by the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of ^ Commerce ; 2nd — That some 
means he devised for determining what is a 
fair day’s work before standards be set up 
for a fair day’s pay. 

See also 

Prostitution — Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Most of the proprietors of the retail stores 
in Massachusetts accepted, Jan i, the decree 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, estab- 
lishing a standard of minimum wages for their 
female employees. For particulars of decree 
see Information, 1915. 


A recommendation that adult women em- 
ployed in women’s clothing factories in Massa- 
chusetts be paid not less than $8.75 for a 
full week’s work was made to the Massachu- 
setts Minimum Wage Commission, July 19, 
by a wage board appointed to investigate the 
subject. The board also recommended that 
inexperienced women receive not less than $7 
a week and girls under 18 years not less than 
$6 a week in the industry. The commission 
approved the rates provisionally and planned 
to hold a public hearing for employers and 
employes on Aug 3. If finally adopted, the 
rates would be mandatory, and would go into 
effect Feb 1, 1917. A report which accom- 
panied the recommendation said that after an 
investigation lasting eight weeks, the board 
had fixed upon $8.98 as representing the neces- 
sary weekly cost of living for self-supporting 
women employed in skirt, cloak, suit, dress and 
waist factories, this total including an item 
of 25c. a week for savings. 

“The board felt,” continued the report, “that 
the proposed minimum wage of $8.98 was so 
far^ above the wages now paid in certain occu- 
pations in some establishments that a too 
abrupt change might occasion hardships both 
to the employers and employes during the 
period of readjustment. This consideration 
led. to a reduction of that amount to $8.75, 
which sum was unanimously adopted.” 

Great Britain 

Walter Runciman, president of the Board 
of Trade, stated, Oct 26, that the government 
wa$ considering the whole question of a 
minimum wage for all workers. 
“MINNEAPOLIS,” Destruction of the 

The Atlantic Transport liner Minneapolis, 
for some time in the British government ser- 
vice, was sunk Mar 22 by a submarine in the 
Mediterranean. Eleven lives were lost. The 
Minneapolis was a steamer of 13,543 tons 
gross. She was built in 1900 at Belfast. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 

See 

Flour— Production — Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNESOTA 

J. A. A. Burnquist (R.) was re-elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. 

MINTS 

See 

United States — Treasury Dept. — Mints 
MIRCEA, Prince 

Prince Mircea, the youngest son of King 
Ferdinand of Rumania, died Nov 2. He was 
born in 1912. 

MISBRANDING 

The Barkley bill which prohibits the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation in interstate 
commerce of misbranded articles • was favor- 
ably . reported by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, Aug 13. The 
bill is based substantially on the United States 
Food and Drugs act, June 30, 1906, with the 
exception that the weight or measure brand- 
ing provision is a permissive clause, whereas 
under the national law weight or measure 
branding is compulsory. 

MISSIONARY WORK 

At the Foreign Missions Conference, in 
session at Garden City, L. I., Jan 12, and at- 
tended by representatives of all societies in 
the United States and Canada doing Christian 
work under the foreign flag, it was reported 
that in spite of war Christian people of Amer- 
ica and Canada gave to foreign missions in 
1915 the sum of $1,625,379 more than in 1914, 
a gain of 9-43 per cent. The total gifts through 
192 societies amounted to $18,793,990. Besides 
this sum nearly $600,000 was spent by some 
home societies in foreign countries, including 
Mexico, and two foreign boards sent more 
than $1,000,000 collected from Christian peo- 
ple to the relief of Armenians and Syrians. 

MISSOURI 

Col. Frederick D. Gardiner (D.) was elected 
governor Nov 7. 

See also 

Storm s — Missouri 

MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD 

George J. Gould, representing the Gould 
estate, had agreed to participate in the reor- 
ganization of the Missouri Pacific railroad 
in accordance with plans proposed by bank- 
ing interests some months ago, it was an- 
nounced at a meeting in New York, in July, 
for the executors of the estate’s holdings of 
Missouri Pacific securities under the reorgan- 
ization plan which now, it was said, could be 
carried into effect. 


The reorganization plans for the Missouri 
Pacific and St. Louis & Iron Mountain Rail- 
road systems were presented Oct 1 7 S to the 
State Public Service Commission by B. F. 
Bush, the receiver for the property^ and at- 
torneys representing the roads and the New 
York; banking house that would undertake 
the refinancing plans. It was stated all inter- 
ests save holders of bonds to the extent of 
$3,000,000, supposed to be in Germany, had 
assented to the plan. 

The Commission was told that one system, 
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under a Missouri charter, would be made out 
of the seven thousand miles of the two lines. 
Paul D. Cravath of New York, representing 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., for the reorganization 
committee, stated that a syndicate had under- 
written $46,000,000 in cash, or as much of 
that amount as might be needed to take up the 
$25,000,000 of gold bonds, and also to pay off 
some $3,400,000 of interest now due. The 
plan provided for aj total capital stock of 
$383,642,282, and a total annual interest 
charges, exclusive of $2,937,000 equipment ob- 
ligations, of $9,904,447. The decrease in the 
total funded debt was $51,938,058, or 18 per 
cent, and the decrease in the interest under 
the plan was $3,046,941, or over 23 per cent. 
Holders of stock were to pay $50 a share. 
It was estimated that this would produce $41,- 
419,792, as the amount of these securities was 
$82,839,585, but in the event they do not pay 
in enough to meet the pressing debts over- 
due, the syndicate referred to would put up 
the necessary money. The total funded debt 
under the reorganization plan was to be $226,- 
732,562, or $33,851 per mile, representing a 
little over 14 per cent A voting trust was 
provided to manage the property for five 
years. This was to be named by three com- 
mittees, representing the 5 per cent refunding 
bonds, the 4 per cent gold loan bonds and the 
stock of the Missouri Pacific. 

The bonds and stock were to be as fol- 
lows : 

First mortgage 5s, $46,923,150; general 

mortgage 4s, $51,350,792; preferred stock, 
$7,800,123; common stocks, $82,839,585. 

The sale at foreclosure of the Missouri Pa- 
cific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railroads was ordered, Dec 21, by Judge Hook 
in the United States District Court at St. 
Louis. The minimum price for the Missouri 
Pacific was fixed at $16,150,000, and for the 
Iron Mountain at $23,000,000. 

The sale of the roads at foreclosure would 
clear the way for the reorganization of the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system under 
plans already approved by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission. The two roads had been 
in receivership since Aug, 1915. The sale was 
expected to take place in February and to come 
before Judge Hook for confirmation in March. 
Judge Hook also fixed a minimum price for 
the Kansas & Colorado Pacific, a part of the 
Missouri Pacific lines in Kansas, at $9,8000,000. 

"MOEWE” (Raider) 

Flying the German naval ensign and in 
charge of a prize crew of 1 officer and 7 men, 
the British steamship Westburn, of 2018 tons, 
arrived at the port of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, 
Feb 23. The Westburn asked the hospitality 
of the Spanish government “pending the mak- 
ing of repairs.” She had on board 206 prison- 
ers taken from six British and one Belgian 
vessel, all except one of which were believed 
to have been destroyed by the Moewe. The 
Westburn was subsequently sunk by the Ger- 
mans. 

The German commerce raider Moewe re- 
turned to Williamshaven Mar 5. She had on 


board 199 prisoners and 1,000,000 marks in 
gold bars. 

The vessel captured the following enemy 
steamers, the greater part of which were sunk 
and a small part of which were sent as prizes 
to neutral ports: 

The British steamers Corbridge , 3687 tons; Author , 
3496 tons; Trader, 3608 tons; Ariadne, 3035 tons; 
Dromonby, 362/ tons; Farringford, 3146 tons; Clan 
MacTamsh, 5816 tons; Appant, 7781 tons; Westburn, 
3300 tons; Horace, 3335 tons; Flamenco, 4629 tons; 
Saxon Prince, 3471 tons'; the British sailing vessel 
Edinburgh, 1473 tons; the French steamer Maroni, 
3109 tons; and the Belgian steamer Luxembourg, 
4322 tons. 

At several points on enemy coast the Moewe 
also laid out mines to which, among others, 
the battleship King Edward VII fell victim. 

Count von Dohna, the Moewe’s commander, 
was awarded the Iron Cross of the First 
Class, and the members of the crew received 
the Iron Cross of the Second Class. 

First Lord of the Admiralty Arthur H. Bal- 
four announced in the House of Commons, 
Mar 7, that the Moewe succeeded in reaching 
a home port by going around Iceland. 

See also 
“Appam” case 

MOFFAT, James David 

Dr. James David Moffat, for 33 years presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson College, a 
noted educator and a leading Presbyterian 
clergyman, died in Washington, Pa., Nov 4. 
He was born in 1846. 

MOHN, H. 

Prof. H. Mohn, the meteorologist, of 
Christiania, died on Sept 12, at 80 years of age. 

MOMBASSA, Bp. of 

See 

Peel, Bp. William George 

MONEY ORDERS 

See 

Canal Zone 

Rumania — Postal affairs 

MONNETT, Frank S. 

See 

Labor's National Peace Council 

MONTAGU, Edwin Samuel 

See 

Great Britain 

MONTANA 

Samuel V. Stewart (D.) was re-elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. 

See also 

Prohibition — Montana 

MOON 

See 

Astronomy — Celestial phenomena, 1916 
MOORE, James Hobart 
James Hobart Moore, lawyer, died at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 17. He was born in 1852. 
MOORE, Robert M. 

Major Robert M. Moore, who cleaned up 
Havana for the United States Army after the 
Spanish-American War, died May 13, aged 68. 
MORAL CODE PRIZE 
See 

'Children — Moral code prize 
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MORATORIUM 

See 

France — Moratorium 

MORENO, Alfredo Bazuerizo 

See 

Ecuador 

MORGAN, J. P. 

Feb 2 it was announced that J. P. Morgan 
had presented to the Metropolitan Museum 
objects of art whose estimated value was 
more than $1,000,000. The gift followed the 
disposal of important parts of his father’s col- 
lection at private sale. The Colonna Madon- 
na, “Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints,” 
by Raphael, valued at more than $500,000, was 
the prize of the gift, but included also were 
the Gothic section of the Hoentschel collection 
and two pieces of French sculpture from the 
Chateau de Biron. The Hoentschel collec- 
tion consisted of two main sections, the 
mediaeval and the eighteenth century. The 
latter Mr. Morgan immediately presented to 
the Museum, but the other was a loan. It con- 
sists of early sculptures, furniture, textiles* 
stained glass, wood-work, and architectural 
fragments. The two pieces of sculpture are 
the “Entombment,” a group of eight figures, 
nearly life size, attended by a choir of five 
angels, and a Pieta, also nearly life size, show- 
the Virgin with the dead Christ on her lap, 
adored by the donors, two brothers, Pons de 
Gontaut, a knight, and Arnold de Gontaut, 
Bishop of Sarlat. 


An appraisal, for inheritance tax purposes, 
of the estate of the late Pierpont Morgan, 
filed in New York City, July 29, showed that 
the total assets were $78,149,024, exclusive of 
property outside New York State and of a 
remainder interest which passed by virtue of 
a power of appointment vested in Mr. Mor- 
gan. 

Deductions consisting of debts, administra- 
tion expenses and executors’ commissions 
amounted to $9,764,344, leaving the net estate 
$68,384,680. To this was added $1,115,052, the 
present value of a trust fund created in 1867 
by Mr. Morgan’s father, Junius Spencer Mor- 
gan, for the benefit of Frances Louisa Tracy 
Morgan and over which J. P. Morgan had the 
power of appointment. 

The total of all property subject to the in- 
heritance tax was therefore $69,499,732. It 
was estimated that the tax would be about 
$3,000,000, of which the estate had already paid 
$2,500,000 in order to get the benefit of reduc- 
tion allowed for prompt payment. 

The largest single item was Mr. Morgan’s 
interest in the firms of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
of New York, and Drexel & Co., of Phildel- 
phia, appraised at $29,875,847.77* The second 
largest was stocks and bonds, $18,933,951. 

The Morgan real estate was appraised at 
$2,970,946. 

The famous Morgan collection of art ob- 
jects, including paintings, porcelains, tapes- 
tries, rugs, ivories and bronzes reached the 
great value of $20,531,609. 

The collection of books, manuscripts and 


prints in the Morgan library, including an 
astonishing number of original manuscripts of 
famous works and of first editions, was ap- 
praised by Kirby at $4,096,666.50. The manu- 
scripts separately were scheduled at $2,094,755. 

The valuations of the famous Morgan col- 


lections were: 

Miniatures $418,170 

Chinese porcelains 2,178,320 

Paintings 3,637, zoo 

Tapestries, rugs, furniture, snuff-boxes, art 

objects, &c 2,822,000 

French porcelains 213,150 

Dresden porcelains 53**650 

Watches 174,450 

Jewels and jewelry 249,600 

Ivories, carved wood, marble, terra cotta, 
stone. Renaissance bronzes, ancient 
bronzes, early enamels, objects in glass, 
metal, ivory, and stone, Limoges enamels, 
faience (majolica), silver objects, and an- 
cient jewelry 4,666,365 

Books, manuscripts, and prints 4,09 6,666 

Drawings and sketches 302,970 

Glass, bronzes, statuary, Roman and Byzan- 
tine jewelry, carvings in wood and ivory, 

&c *,*35,700 

Foulc collection (not appraised, but sold 
by executors shortly after decedents’s 

death for 500,000 francs) at 5.17^ 96,618 

Duplicates in library (not appraised, but 

sold by executors), for 8,750 


The taxable interest in the share of Mrs. 
Frances Louisa Tracy Morgan, widow of Mr, 
Morgan, was placed at $854,672. 

Miss Anne Tracy Morgan, Mrs. Louisa P. 
Satterlee and Mrs. Juliet P. Hamilton, Mr. 
Morgan’s three daughters, each received a life 
estate of $3,000,000. Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. 
Satterlee also received an interest in a life 
estate created for their benefit by Mr. Morgan 
in his lifetime. The remainder interest of 
Mrs. Satterlee was appraised at $370,545, and 
of Mrs. Hamilton at $321,595. Other bequests 
made public at the time the Morgan will was 
filed were not affected by the appraisal. 

The State tax on the bequests of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan was fixed at $2,587,675.34, 
Aug 2. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Morgan’s son, 
was taxed $2,130,696.75 for his inheritance, 
appraised at $53,684,918.82, and Mrs. Frances 
Louisa Tracy Morgan, the widow, $21,990.18 
upon her bequest of $854,672.50. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. announced, Dec 17, that 
Thomas Cochran, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, would become a partner of the 
Morgan firm on Jan 1. 

See also 

European war — United States, Rela- 
tions with — Loans 

Fine arts — Morgan collections 

M AZARIN TAPESTRY 

MORGENTHAU, Henry 
Hemy Morgenthau, of New York, tendered 
his resignation as Ambassador to Turkey. It 
was reported Apr 24 that Mr. . Morgenthau 
wished to be enabled to take an active part 
in the political campaign in behalf of Presi- 
dent Wilson. The resignation was accepted. 
See also 

Elkus, Abram I. 
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MORLEY, Arnold 

Arnold Morley, formerly Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of Great Britain, died in London, Jan 17. 
He was born in 1849. 

MOROCCO 

Despatches from Rabat, Morocco, June 28, 
stated that a serious revolt of tribesmen in 
El Quad region in Algeria had been put down 
by French troops after heavy fighting. Two 
French columns stormed the principal strong- 
hold of the tribesmen and although a desper- 
ate resistance was offered, succeeded in cap- 
turing it. The leaders of the uprising then 
surrendered. 

Fighting started in Morocco between natives 
and Spanish troops late in June. 

The announcement was made June 30 that 
in a heavy engagement the Moroccan rebels 
had been repulsed with large losses. The 
Spanish casualties included two Majors three 
Captains and many other officers and men. 

“MORRIS PLAN” BANKS 

The second annual convention of corpora- 
tions operating the Morris plan of industrial 
loans and investments was held in New York 
City Oct 4-6. It was attended by delegates 
from all parts of the country. They were 
welcomed by Clark Williams, president of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation, the Morris 
plan organization company. 

The object of the Morris plan is to enable 
persons of small means to borrow money 
without giving collateral security. The only 
surety required is the indorsement of two 
persons of good character. The first com- 
pany was organized in 1909 in Norfolk, Va. 
There were to date fifty-three companies in 
as many cities. They had made about 172,000 
loans, aggregating $22,000,000. The Morris 
Plan Company of New York, one year and 
nine months old, was lending $3,000,000 a year 
to small borrowers. 

Further details in “Morris plan” banks will 
be found in Information Annual for 1915, 
P* 394 . 

MORSE, Anson Daniel 

Anson Daniel Morse, Winkley professor of 
history at Amherst College since 1892, died 
Mar 15. He was born in 1846. 

MORTALITY 

See 

Death — Causes 
MORTALITY TABLES 

The Bureau of the Census, Department ot 
Commerce, issued July 3> a unique set of 
tables showing death rates and expectation of 
life at all ages for the population of the six 
New England states, New York, New Jersev, 
Indiana, Michigan and the District of Colum- 
bia (the original death-registration states) on 
the basis of the population in 1910 and the 
mortality for the three years 1909, 1910 and 
1911. They are similar to the “life tables” 
prepared by life insurance companies, but 
differ from them in that they relate to the 
entire population of the area covered, whereas 
the life insurance tables relate only to risks 


selected through medical examination and 1 
otherwise. 

According to these tables the average ex- 
pectation of life, at birth, for males is 49.9 
years; for females, 53.2 years; for white 
males, 50.2 years ; for white females, 53.6 
years ; for native white males, 50.6 years ; 
for native white females, 54.2 years ; for 
Negro males, 34.1 years, and for Negro fe- 
males, 37.7 years. Females are thus longer 
lived than males to the extent of more than 
3 years, and in the case of the native whites 
and Negroes, more than 3JS years. 

The expectation of life at the age of 1 is 
considerably greater than at birth, being 56.8 
years for native white males and 59.5 for 
native white females, and reaches its max- 
imum at the age of 2, when it is 57.5 for 
the former class and 60.1 for the latter. At 
the age of 12 the average native white male's 
expectation of life is 50.2 years; at 25 it is 
39.4 years ; at 40, 28.3 years ; at 50, 21.2 years ; 
at 60, 14.6 years; at 70, 9.1 years, and at 80, 
5.2 years. Similarly, at the age of 12 the 
average native white female's expectation of 
life is 52.6 years; at 25 it is 41.8 years; at 40, 
30.3 years ; at 50, 22.8 years ; at 60, 15.8 years ; 
at 70, 9.8 years, and at 80, 5.5 years. 

A part of the difference between expectation 
of life for men and for women is due to the 
greater number of violent deaths among men. 
Nearly four-fifths of these violent deaths — 
suicides, homicides and accidental deaths — are 
of males, and such deaths form about 7 or 8 
per cent, of the total number occurring each 
year. This fact, however, does not account 
fully for the greater longevity of women. 
An examination of the tables discloses a 
lower death rate for females than for males 
during each of the first 12 months of life and, 
in the case of the native whites, during each 
year of life up to the age of 94. During the 
first month of life the death rate among native 
whites is nearly 28 per cent, higher for boys 
than for girls, and during the first year it is 
more than 20 per cent, higher. 

The enormous waste of infant life which 
still goes on, although medical science has 
done and is doing much to arrest it, is shown 
by the exceedingly high death rates which pre- 
vail among infants under 1 year of age. Of 
100,000 native white boy babies born alive 
4975 or almost 5 per cent., die during the 
first month, and 12,602, or 12.6 per cent., die 
within one year. The girl baby's chance of 
life is considerably better, the death rate 
among native white females during the first 
month being 3894 per 100,000 born alive, or 
less than 4 per cent., and during the first year 
10,460 per 100,000, or nearly, 10.5 per cent. 

The death rate continues to decrease until 
the twelfth year of life — that is, the period 
between the eleventh and twelfth birthdays — 
during which it is only 228 per 100,000 for 
males and 198 per 100,000 for females. This, 
the figures indicate, is the healthiest year of 
life among native whites. Thereafter there 
is a continuous increase in the death rate from 
year to year. During the forty-eighth year of 
life, in the case of native white males, it is 
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1267 per 100,000, or almost exactly what it was 
during the third year, 1266; during the sixty- 
second year it is 2919 per 100,000, or a little 
more than during the second year, 2841, and 
during the eightieth year it is 12,184, or some- 
what less than during the first year, 12,602. 
Similarly, among native white females the 
rate during the fiftieth year, 1120, is a little 
less than during the third year, 1144; during 
the sixty-third year it is 2548, or somewhat 
less than during the second, 2610, and during 
the eightieth it is 10,901 per 100,000, or a little 
more than during the first, 10,460. The native 
white man at the age of 102 and the native 
white woman at 99 have approximately the 
same prospect of dying within one month 
that they had at birth. 

To say that a person's expectation of life 
is a certain number of years is not the same as 
saying that he has an even chance of living 
that number of years. This is because, as al- 
ready explained, expectation of life represents 
the average remaining length of life, at any 
given age, in a stationary population, whereas 
an average person in a given group has an 
even chance of living to what is called the 
median age at death, that is, the age below 
which half of the members of that group will 
die. The median age at death for all native 
white males in the assumed stationary popu- 
lation would be 60; that is to say, of a given 
number of such males born alive, half would 
die before reaching 60 and the other half at 
60 and beyond. A native white male child at 
birth, then, has one chance in two of reaching 
this age. At the end of his first year, how- 
ever, he has a trifle better than an even chance 
of reaching 64 ; and at 42 he has one chance in 
two of attaining three score and ten. Simi- 
larly, a native white female child at birth has 
an even chance of living a few months past 
the age of 64; at the age of 1 she has one 
chance in two of living until she is nearly 68 
years old; and at 22 her chance of reaching 
70 is an even one. Thus a native white man 
at 42 and a native white woman at. 22 have 
about the same chances of celebrating their 
seventieth birthdays. 

The relative healthfulness of city and coun- 
try is strikingly shown by the tables, according 
'"to which the death rate among white males 
under 1 year of age in cities having 8000 in- 
habitants and over in 1909, and in cities of 

10.000 and over in 1910 and 1911, is 13.380 per 

100.000 born alive, whereas in smaller places 
the corresponding rate is only 10,326 per 100,- 
000, or 23 per cent, less than the rate for cities. 
A similar difference prevails with respect to 
white females under 1 year of age, for whom 
the death rate in cities is 11,123 per 100,000 
born alive, while in rural localities it is only 
8497 per 100,000, or 24 per cent, less than the 
urban rate. 

For white males the expectation of life, at 
birth, in rural localities is 7.7 years greater 
than in cities; at the age of 10, 5.4 years 
greater, and until the age of 39 is reached 
there is a margin of more than five years in 
favor of the countrv. Thereafter the differ- 
ence becomes gradually less, but is always in 


favor of the country until the age of 88 is 
reached, at and after which the cities show a 
slightly greater longevity than the rural lo- 
calities. 

For white females the difference between 
urban and rural longevity, while pronounced, 
is somewhat less than in the case of males. 
At birth the white female's expectation of life 
is 6 years greater in rural than in urban lo- 
calities; at 10, 3.3 years greater, and until the 
age of 46 is attained the difference continues 
to be more than 3 years. Thereafter it de- 
clines until the age of 83 is reached, afte»* 
which the cities have a slight advantage over 
the country. 

See 

Death — Causes 

MOSBY, Col. John Singleton 

Col. John Singleton Mosby, the noted Con- 
federate raider, died at Washington, D. C., 
May 30, in his 83 d year. 

MOSS, James, & Co. 

See 

Philipps' steamship lines 

MOTHERS' TENSIONS 

The Legislature of Washington excluded 
divorced and deserted women from the bene- 
fits of the mothers' pension law, giving as a 
reason that the law as it stood encouraged 
divorce and desertion. Yet it was said by 
opponents of the new measure that three- 
quarters of the divorced and deserted women 
were worthy of the pension. Twenty-seven 
other states have mothers’ pension laws. A 
strict interpretation, in accordance with a 
recent judgment of the Iowa Supreme Court, 
might, it was believed by some legal authori- 
ties, compel 12 of the 27 states to exclude 
such women. Herewith is a synopsis of the 
limitations which the various laws place upon 
the recipient. 

California. — Widow. 

Colorado. — Any parent unable to care for a child, 
but otherwise a proper guardian. 

Illinois. — Widow, or woman whose husband is 
totally incapacitated. 

Idaho. — Widow, or woman whose husband is in 
prison. 

Iowa. — Widow, or woman whose husband is in 
prison or insane asylum. 

Kansas. — Widow, divorced mother , or woman whose 
husband is in prison or insane asylum, totally in- 
capacitated, or has deserted three months. 

Massachusetts. — Mother. 

m Michigan, — Widow, deserted wife, unmarried or 
divorced mother , if otherwise a proper guard ian 

Minnesota. — Widow or woman whose husband is 
in prison, insane asylum, or is totally incapacitated. 

Missouri. — Widow or woman whose husband is in 
prison or insane asylum. 

Montana. — Widow or woman whose husband is in 
prison or insane asylum or unable to work. 

Nebraska. — Any parent unable to care for child, 
but otherwise proper guardian. 

Nevada (1913)* — Any parent or grandparent. 

Nevada (1915). — Widow or woman whose husband 
is in prison or insane asylum, is totally incapacitated, 
or has deserted one year. 

North Dakota. — Mother, if proper guardian. 

New Hampshire. — Mother . 

New Jersey. — Widow. 

New York. — Widow. 

Ohio. — Widow or woman whose husband is in 
prison, is totally incapacitated, or has deserted three 
years, if otherwise a proper guardian. 
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Oklahoma. — Widow or woman whose husband is in 
prison or insane. 

Oregon. — Widow or woman whose husband is in 
prison, insane asylum, or is totally incapacitated. 

Pennsylvania. — Widow or deserted wife. 

South Dakota. — Widow or woman whose husband 
is in prison or is totally incapacitated. 

Tennessee. — Widow or woman whose husband is 
unable physically or mentally to support children, if 
otherwise a proper guardian. 

Utah. — Mother. 

Washington. — Widow or woman whose husband is 
in prison or insane asylum, is totally incapacitated, 
or has deserted one year. 

Wisconsin. — Any parent or guardian. 

Wyoming. — Widow or woman whose husband is in 
prison or is permanently incapacitated or has deserted 
one year, if otherwise a proper guardian. 

A broad interpretation was expressed by the 
California Supreme Court, which decided that 
the mothers’ pension fund of that state could 
not be withheld from the children of divorced 
mothers any more than could free public ed- 
ucation. 

New York 

Over the protests of Mayor Mitchel and 
Controller Prendergast, the Senate, Apr 10, 
passed the bill amending the Widows’ Pension 
act by eliminating from the administration 
of that law the Charities Commissioner of 
New York and the Charities Department. 
The vote was 38 to 6. 

MOTION PICTURES 

See 

Smith-Blackton Corporation 
Superpictures, Inc. 

— On Sunday 

Sunday moving picture shows were branded 
as illegal in a decision handed down at Albany, 
N. Y., Nov 22, by the Appellate Division for 
the Third Department. Four of the five Jus- 
tices signed the opinion, but as the fifth dis- 
sented an appeal could be taken to the Court 
of Appeals. 

jo jbsj3A3j opjduioo n sum uorspop atjjL 
former decisions in cages where this matter 
had come up, particularly of a ruling of the 
Appellate Division of the Second Depart- 
ment in 1908, in which it was decided that the 
Sunday law did not apply to moving picture 
theaters. The latest decision was that the law 
does apply to them, and that the Legislature 
alone can make Sunday moving picture exhibi- 
tions legal. 

Sunday motion pictures were made legally 
possible in Schenectady, N. Y., Dec 27, when 
the theater owners outgeneraled the police 
authorities and secured a temporary injunction 
from Justice Henry V. Borst, of the Supreme 
Court, restraining Mayor George R. Lunn and 
Commissioner of Public Safety Cole from in- 
terference with Sunday exhibitions. 

— Use of in medicine 

Ernest A. Dench, author of a well-known 
work on the moving picture, says, in The 
Nurse (Jamesto'wn, N. Y., November) : 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
intends using motion pictures as part of its 
course of instruction. At a demonstration 
held in New York City last March, five phases 
of surgical operating were dealt with in a five- 


reel picture. The chief subjects, the removal 
of a goiter and the removal of stones from the 
bladder, were handled by Dr. Eugene Pool, of 
New York Hospital, and Dr. Charles Peck, of 
Roosevelt Hospital, both of whom lectured 
upon the operations. The films were shown 
to an audience of 200 in the tower lecture hall, 
in which a fireproof booth was installed to 
accommodate the operator. . . . 

How are surgical films produced? In the 
early part of 1912 Siegmund Lubin, president 
of the well-known film company bearing his 
name, invented a machine which combined the 
motion picture with the ^r-ray. This machine 
enables a man’s digestive organs to be filmed. 

A Frenchman actually succeeded in film- 
ing the digestive organs of a trout. The fish 
was put on a restricted diet, which included 
flour, sugar, peptone, subnitrate of bismuth 
and water. For filming purposes, he used a 
table with a glass pool at each end in order 
to provide the necessary water to keep the 
trout alive. There was not an inch of extra 
space in which the trout could move and the 
top of the envelop was covered with a piece 
of paraffin paper. This tube was placed in 
the receptacle under the table, the camera 
being focused on the glass and operated by 
an electric motor. The trout was compelled 
to fast for two days in this cramped position, 
the constant flow of fresh water keeping it 
alive. This is known as the Carvello system. 
A special sized film, the depth of which is 
two and three-fifth inches, is used, and usu- 
ally 2000 exposures a second are made instead 
of the usual 16. A motor controls the ^r-ray 
camera, and this motor can be run at what- 
ever speed suits the subject. To cover an 
operation occupying days, the operator simply 
switches the clutch at the right gear, the re- 
sult being that exposures are made at in- 
tervals. . . . 

Some time ago a German surgeon invented 
a machine called the bioroentgenograph, which 
demonstrated some interesting facts concern- 
ing the stomach. In the film taken the whole 
stomach was revealed at work; when the ani- 
mal subjects were excited or angered, the 
stomach movements stopped. 

The general course followed is to supply 
the patient with some digestible food, a regu- 
lar meal, in fact, mixing bismuth or barium 
to make it opaque to the Roentgen rays, which 
are behind the patient The camera, however, 
is in front, where it ‘registers* the movements 
of the stomach, at the rate of twelve expos- 
ures every 20 seconds, on negative stock larger 
than the standard size. The positive copies 
printed from the negatives are on the regular 
film stock. ... 

Microcinematography makes it possible to 
descend the surgical ladder. One film I saw 
not so long ago showed blood corpuscles as 
large as dinner plates. These were at war 
with dozens of large microbes, which hit back 
at each other. 

Lieut.-Col. Sims Woodhead, professor of 
pathology in the Cambridge University, re- 
cently delivered a motion-picture lecture be- 
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fore the British Royal Army Medical Corps on 
“Microbes Worse Than Wounds. 0 The first 
film, “Tim Blood Circulator,” depicted the path 
of blood in a tadpole's tail. The second pic- 
ture, “Relapsing a Fever,” dealt with the injec- 
tion of bacteria in blood and showed the spiro- 
chseta swiftly gaining in volume. 

In 1912, Dr. T. H. Weisenburg, professor 
of clinical neurology at the Medico-Chirur- 
gical College, ’Philadelphia, presented at the 
Academy of Medicine five reels of films deal- 
ing with nervous and mental diseases. The 
leading picture introduced 26 patients for the 
purpose of demonstrating dementia prsecox, 
which was followed by cases of mania-depres- 
sive insanity, chronic mania, paranoic states, 
paresis and melancholia. 

Dr. Weisenburg’s method is to mark the 
bodies of nervous patients with colored chalk 
or charcoal and then film them in their char- 
acteristic poses. As Dr. Albert Wilson, the 
well-known English nerve specialist, said : 
“This system can be adopted for any disease 
which shows itself in movement. It is par- 
ticularly useful to photograph the gait of nerv- 
ous patients, because it is in the walk that the 
trouble is very frequently most noticeable.” 

In this connection ultracinematography is 
invaluable. Dr. Gustave Monod, who has be- 
fore now delivered lectures in the United 
States, took some pictures of athletic move- 
ments by this method at the rate of 100 a 
second. But when seen on the screen the 
speed was only 16 pictures a second, which 
slowed down the actions considerably. The 
picture that concerns us most is that of a run- 
ner. On the film he seems to float in> the air 
and gains the earth in a graceful way, like a 
bird. He next performs some jumping feats, 
all of which are done very slowly, revealing 
the complete methods of jumping, uses of the 
arm and balancing of the body. 

Dr. Monod accomplished these feats by at- 
taching a motor to the camera. In each scene 
appears a peculiar kind of clock known in the 
studio as the chronoscope, and it is introduced 
in order to show the time which elapsed be- 
tween each motion. It contains but one dial, 
which is operated by clockwork. The face is 
divided into 20 sections, each one of which 
represents one-twentieth part of a second. 
The chronoscope is set in motion when the 
camera man begins to turn the crank and 
continues until the motion has been com- 
pleted. 

MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 

See 

WlMPFHEIMER, CHARLES A. 

MOUNET-SULLY, Jean 

Jean Mounet-Sully, French tragedian and 
dean of the Comedie Fran^ais, died in Paris, 
Mar 3, aged 75 years. 

MOUNT VESUVIUS 

See 

Mountain peaks 

Volcanoes — Italy 


MOVING PICTURES 

See 

General Film Rental Co. 

Famous Players — Lasky Corporation 

Motion pictures 

Success Films Corporation 

MUHLENBERG, Brig.-Gen. John Cameron 

Brig.- Gen. John Cameron Muhlenberg, re- 
tired, died in Washington, D. C., Mar 14, aged 
67 years. 

MUJXCA, Eduardo Suarez 

It was announced, Jan 14, that Eduardo 
Suarez Mujica, Chilean Ambassador to the 
United States, had resigned, and would leave 
his^ post here in Mar or Apr to return to 
Chile. Before returning he planned to go 
to Europe to consult physicians about his 
health. His reasons for resigning, it was said, 
were that he wished to return to look after 
interests from which he had been absent seven 
years. He also might run for Congress. 

MULES 

According to figures compiled for the War 
Dept., there were in the United States, Jan 1, 
4,565,000 mules. Since the beginning of the 
European War 185,000 mules had been ex- 
ported. 

MULRY, Thomas M. 

Thomas M. Mulry, president of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, of New York, 
a former president of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, died Mar 10. 

MUNCIE, Ind. 

Efforts of attorneys for Mayor R. H. Bunch, 
who went to trial in the Circuit Court July 5 
charged with conspiring to solicit and accept 
bribes, lost the first legal skirmish when Spe- 
cial Judge Blair denied their motion to dis- 
miss the special panel of 36 veniremen. The 
attorneys for the defence in making the mo- 
tion alleged the names had been “hand picked” 
and drawn illegally. The Mayor also was 
under indictment charged with placing dyna- 
mite under the home of Wilbur Ryman and 
with attempting murder. Chief of Police Mc- 
Ilvane also faced the dynamiting charge as 
well as the bribery charge. 

MUNICIPAL. GOVERNMENT 

See 

City managers 

— Cost 

A volume of comparative municipal statis- 
tics issued by the London County Council, 
under date of July, 1915, contains statistical 
data, for the fiscal year 1912, for London and 
fifteen other British cities : Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bris- 
tol, Newcastle, Cardiff, Swansea, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Belfast and 
Dublin, showing the cost of running the vari- 
ous city departments. 

The volume was published with the object 
of decreasing or standardizing the cost of the 
city departments and increasing the efficiency, 
to protect the local from the national govern- 
ment, and as an aid to local government re- 
form. 
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British city governments are organized along 
somewhat different lines from those in the 
United States, the only three departments ap- 
proximately the same being the schools, the 
police and fire departments. Comparison with 
those of the United States is also rendered 
difficult by the different methods of distribution 
the burden of the expense of the city depart- 
ments, in use in the two countries. An ap- 
proximate comparison was achieved by com- 
paring that portion of the costs resting as a 
burden upon property. 

A comparison of the total costs of city gov- 
ernment in the two countries showed that in 
1912, London with an estimated population of 
4,520,227, expended approximately $72,515,923 
or $16.04 P er capita; while New York, with an 
estimated population of 5,064,237 expended 
$153,202,531 or $30.25 per capita. In 1912, the 
population of the 15 other British cities was 
6,293,476. No figures are available for the 
expenditures of three of the cities. The re- 
maining 12, with an estimated population of 
5,572,616, and an average population of 464,384 
expended approximately $60,163,340, or $10.79 
per capita. Comparing these 12 British cities 
with two groups of American cities it was 
found that in the first group, including 17 
cities other than New York, with a popula- 
tion exceeding 300,000 their total population in 
1912 was 10,977,864 and their average popula- 
tion 645,756. These cities expended $220,993,- 
235 or $20.13 per capita. As the average popu- 
lation was 50 per cent, greater in the American 
group than in the British group a comparison 
was made between the British cities and a 
group of 39 American cities having a popula- 
tion in 1912, exceeding 100,000, but less than 
300,000. These 37 cities with a total estimated 
population of 6,053,814, an average of 155,489, 
expended $91,624,280 or $15.13 per capita. 

The conclusion is reached that the average 
cost of city governments resting upon the tax 
payers in American cities is not less than 40 
per cent., and it may be as great as 70 per 
cent, larger than the corresponding burden 
resting upon British taxpayers. 

Considering the relative costs of fire, police 
and school services in New York and London, 
it is found that the London fire department in 
1912 cost about $1,232,892 or 29c. per capita, 
while that of New York was $15,036,192 or 
$2.97 per capita. For the year London re- 
ported a total of 5,753 calls to fires, while New 
York reported 14,194, the fire loss in London 
was $2,045,405, while New York’s was $11,- 
827,994. These figures show that while the 
New York fire department costs ten times as 
much as London’s, fires in New York are 
nearly two and a half times as numerous and 
fire^ losses over five times those of London. 
This is said to be because London has devoted 
its time to fire prevention rather than fire 
fighting 

The high cost of New York schools is shown 
in the following comparison: the expenses of 
the public schools of London in 1912 were 
approximately $23,958,830, or $5.30 per capita, 
those of New York were $36,427,562, or $6.53 
per capita. While the total cost per inhabi- 


tant in New York was only 23 per cent, greater 
than that of London, the cost per 100 pupils 
was 55 per cent, greater. 

The London police cost approximately $8,- 
049,062, or $1.78 per inhabitant; that of New 
York was $15,036,192, or $2.97 per capita, or 
67 per cent, more than London. 

A comparison of British and American city 
debts shows that the net funded debt of Lon- 
don was approximately $549,178,984, or $12149 
per capita, while that of New York was $792,- 
927,021, or $156.57 per capita. 

Statistics on illegitimate births showed that 
Welsh cities and certain English cities make 
the best showing, and Scottish the worst. 
Swansea having 291 to every 10,000 legitimate 
children born, and Aberdeen 1042. 

See also 

Cities — United States 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

See 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Street railways 

MUNITIONS 

See 

Corporations — War — Financing 
Great Britain — Munitions 

MUNSTERBBRG, Hugo 

Hugo Munsterberg, distinguished psycholo- 
gist and author, professor of psychology and 
director of the psychological laboratory of 
Harvard University, died at Cambridge, Mass., 
Dec 16. He was born in 1863. 

MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER 
See 

Arctic exploration — Radford expedition 
Insurance — Life 
“Times" dynamiting conspiracy 
MURPHY, John Benjamin, M.D. 

Dr. John B. Murphy, the eminent Chicago 
physician, died at Mackinac Island, Aug 11, 
aged 58. 

MURRAY, Gen. Sir Archibald J. 

See 

European war — Egyptian operations 

MURRAY, Lieut. Gen. Sir James Wolfe 

See 

European war— Franco-Belgian front. 
May 14 

MUSIC 

See 

Burleigh, Harry T. 

Lathrop, Bryan 
Opera 

MUSCLES 

— Artificial connection of 
Three professors of Zurich University have 
been experimenting in the hope of training the 
muscles in the stumps of amputated arms to 
connect with artificial hands in such a way as 
to open and close the fingers. Professor 
Sauerbach states in a German medical maga- 
zine that the anatomical difficulties had been 
overcome so effectually that all that was re- 
quired for complete success was a somewhat 
better artificial hand, and he expressed expec- 
tation that this soon would be invented. 
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MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

The addition of the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian to the group of historical buildings 
on 155th street, opposite Trinity Cemetery, 
New York City, is likely through the gift of 
a plot to the museum by Archer M. Hunting- 
ton. The museum, it was said May 1, had 
accepted an offer of the northwest corner of 
Broadway and 155th street, a plot fronting 
99.11 feet on Broadway and 125 feet on 155th 
street, lying in the angle between the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society Building at Broad- 
way and 156th street, and the Hispanic Society 
of America Building on 155th street. The 
offer of the plot was made on condition that 
the museum raise sufficient money to put up a 
suitable building. Designs prepared for the 
new structure by Chester P. Huntington call 
for a four story building to cost about $300,000. 
The plot which Mr. Huntington has donated 
is valued by the city at $140,000. 

NADEJA BE TORBY, Countess 

See 

George of Battenberg, Prince 

NAIRNE, Lady 

See 

Astor, Capt. John Jacob 
JSTA POOH 

There is nothing more, or, the end; a term 
that allied soldiers in France use for the 
French phrase, “II n’y a plus ” Pronounced 
rapidly by French soldiers, this sounded like 
“na pooh” to the British and Americans who 
soon began using it that way among them- 
selves. 

NAPHTHA 

A writer in the Scientific American } Jan 8, 
says : 

“A New England chemist has succeeded in 
solidifying naphtha on a commercial scale, and 
is putting it on the market in compression-top 
cans as a household commodity. The naphtha, 
which is solidified by a process analogous to 
saponification, has much the same appearance 
as vaseline, and is of about the same consist- 
ency. 

“It is claimed that it has many virtues which 
are foreign to the liquid hydrocarbon, chief 
among them being its solubility in water, 
which, combined with the fact that it has all 
of the grease-removing qualities of liquid 
naphtha, renders it a highly efficacious article 
when used in the laundry. Used undiluted, it 
is said to be ideal for taking spots out of 
clothes, cleaning and polishing furniture, auto- 
mobile bodies, etc. It burns readily, but not 
being highly volatile, will not explode under 
ordinary conditions.” 

NAQUET, Alfred Joseph 

Alfred Joseph Naquet, a noted French 
chemist and politician, died in Paris Nov 11, 
aged 82 years. 

NARCOTICS 
— Harrison law 

The Supreme Court affirmed on June 5 the 
decision,, of the lower court in its interpreta- 
tion of the Harrison Federal Drug Act of 


1914. The Supreme Court held that “any per- 
son not registered” does not mean every 
person in the United States, but merely per- 
sons who are required to be registered by 
paragraph 1 of the act. The law thus applies 
only to those who deal in the drug and not 
to those who use it. 

NASH, John McLean 

John McLean Nash, treasurer of Columbia 
University for more than 30 years, died Mar 
8, aged 67 years. 

NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY 

The services of the federal board of media- 
tion and conciliation were asked for at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Nov 30, by President Priton of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
way, to adjust a controversy with the road's 
employees which resulted in the brotherhood 
members voting overwhelmingly in favor of 
a strike. Brotherhood officials did not join in 
the request for mediation, but indicated that 
they would not oppose it. The employees con- 
tended that they were not given proper oppor- 
tunity to take up grievances against the com- 
pany thru brotherhood officials, but were com- 
pelled to act individually in their negotiations 
with their employers. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
See 

Ranger, Henry Ward 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
The organization of the National Agricul- 
tural Society to improve agricultural condi- 
tions throughout the country was completed, 
Apr 27, at a meeting of prominent men in 
New York City. 

James Wilson, Sec. of Agriculture in the 
Cabinets of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, 
and Taft, was elected president, and Theodore 
N. Vail, president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, vice-president. 

G. Howard Davison was elected chairman 
of the executive committee. Mr. Davison was 
one of the founders of the International Live- 
stock Exposition and is identified with many 
agricultural and live stock associations. These 
directors were elected : 

James Wilson, Theodore N. Vail, G. 
Howard Davison, T. Coleman du Pont, John 
A. Spoor, Richard V. Lindabury, William H. 
Moore, Henry C. Stuart, James W. Wads- 
worth, jr. ; Robert A. Fairbairn, Samuel Insull, 
Charles A. Otis, N. H. Gentry, Peter Jansen, 
Fairfax Harrison, Walter A. Johnson, P C. 
Long. 

NATIONAL AIR 

See 

“Star Spangled Banner” 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD, 
DRUG AND DAIRY OFFICIALS 
The twelfth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of the Food, Drug and 
Dairv Officials opened at Detroit Aug 7* The 
chief papers were published in The Journal 
of Commerce , Aug 12. 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
See 

Gasoline 

NATIONAL BANKS 

See 

Banks and banking — United States— 
National banks 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. OF 
DAYTON, OHIO 

In the action by the government against this 
company for violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, practically every change asked 
for was conceded, when an agreement was 
filed by attorneys for the defendants and the 
government on Feb 1 in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Cincinnati. The costs of the 
litigation, about $40,000, were assessed against 
the defendants. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK, New York 
See 

Welland Canal case 

NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 

See 

Strikes — Prevention of 

NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVEN- 
TION 

The third annual meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention was held at New 
Orleans, La., Jan 27. The convention pro- 
posed a campaign for the United States to hold 
what it had attained in foreign commerce and 
money importance as a result of the Euro- 
pean war. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The National Education Association held its 
fifty-fourth annual meeting in New York City 
from July 3 to 8. It was the greatest educa- 
tional gathering ever held anywhere, some 
50,000 people taking part in the hundred meet- 
ings of the association and other allied organ- 
izations. David Bancroft Johnson, president 
of the association, in his opening address em- 
phasized the dependence of the welfare of the 
rural home upon the education of the farm 
woman and the conservation of her health and 
strength. 

The sessions revealed a division in the ranks 
on the question of military training in the 
schools. 

NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 

See 

Ships and shipping 

NATIONAL GALLERY, London 

See 

Sargent, John Singer 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD 

An industrial board to protect American in- 
dustrial interests against such legislation as 
the Adamson eight-hour bill, to offset the 
power of organized labor in politics and in 
labor disputes, and to deal with the public 
problems of the employer, was founded in 
New York Nov 15. The organization, to be 
known as the National Industrial Conference 


Board, represents 12 of the largest industrial 
associations of the country, having a total of 
about 15,000 members with $8,000,000,000 in- 
vested in factories, and employing nearly 
7, 000,000 persons. Thus it was believed 
to represent between 75 and 80 per cent, 
of the manufacturing power of the nation. 

The board would deal openly with state and 
national law makers, furnishing to them and 
to the public facts on proposed legislation and 
how it would affect industry. It would like- 
wise act as public arbiter between employers 
and employees in disputes between capital and 
labor. 

The board would be made up of the presi- 
dents and other officials of the 12 big indus- 
trial organizations, as follows: 

William H. Barr and Magnus W. Alexander, of 
the National Founders’ Association; W. H. Van Der- 
voort and Herman H. Rice, of the National Metal 
Trades Association; John Kirby, jr., and James A. 
Emery, National Council for Industrial Defense; 
George Pope and Stephen C. Mason, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; S. P. Mitchell and Walter 
Drew, National Erectors’ Association; A. Farwell 
Bemis and Albert Green Duncan, National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers; John A. Law and 
Ellison A. Smyth, American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association; John P. Wood and George C. Hetzel, 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers; Charles 
Cheney and Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach, Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, Albert W. Finlay and E. Law- 
rence Fell, United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs 
of America; Arthur B. Daniels and C. A. Crocker, 
American Paper and Pulp Association, and Harvey 
S. Firestone and Frederic C. Hood, Rubber Club 
of America. 

NATIONAL PARKS 

See 

Hawaii National Park 

Sieur de Monts National Monument 

NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE 

The National Security League held its first 
annual national convention, May 3, in New 
York City. Delegates were present from every 
part of the United States, representing 160 
branches of the League, which began its 
active existence fourteen months before. 

The league decided upon the following pro- 
gram for the coming year: 

^ 1 — Insistence upon the immediate passage of the 
bills increasing the strength of the Army. 

3 . — Immediate measures to bring the Navy to second 
place among the sea forces of the world. 

3 — Compulsory military training of all boys. 

4 — The development of American nationalism. 

The following officers were elected: 

Honorary president, Joseph H. Choate (succeed- 
ing S. Stanwood Menken); honorary vice-president, 
Alton B. Parker; president, Robert Bacon; 
vice-presidents, S. Stanwood Menken of New 
York, George Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania, 
Frederick L. Huidekoper of the District of Columbia, 
Eric Fisher Wood of Pennsylvania,* George von L. 
Meyer of Massachusetts, Willet M. Spooner of Wis- 
consin, and Luke E. Wright of Tennessee; secretary, 
Herbert Barry of New York; treasurer, E. H. Clarke 
of New York; chairman board of directors, Charles 
E. Ly decker of New York; directors, Franklin Q. 
Brown of New York, Charles E. Lydecker of New 
York, H. H. Chamberlain of Massachusetts, Henry 
L. Stimson of New York, Willing Hare of Pennsyl- 
vania, W. C.* Church of New York, H. B. Harris 
of New York, Chase Mellen of New York, and 
Lawrence Abbott of New York; delegates at large, 
John F. Stevens of New York, D. J, Haff of Kansas, 
C. W. Feigenspan of New Jersey, Ralph D. Mershon 
of New York, William H. Wiley of New York, 
Henry A. Wise Wood of New York, Raymond B. 
Price of New York, Arthur Woods of New York, 
C. C. Webb of New York, Robert P. Perkins of Michi- 
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gan, Robert Bacon of New York, Karl F. Rehr of 
New York, Alexander Laughlm of Pennsylvania, W. 
H. Hobbs of New York, Eversley Childs of New 
York. 

NATIONAL SOCIAL UNIT ORGANIZA- 
TION 

At a meeting held Apr n, in New York 
City, there was formed the National Social 
Unit Organization, which intended to finance, 
organize and advise in some typical city, not 
yet selected, preferably of about 300.000 popu- 
lation, an experiment in the correlation of 
social activities. The “development of a 
model program for community organization, 
with the counsel and advice of national social 
experts,” as the organizers of the movement 
phrased it, would take the form of attempting 
in each neighborhood of the chosen city to 
pool the experience of the agents in various 
neighborhood and community activities and to 
work out standardized methods. 

It would mean that instead of having in each 
neighborhood a neighborhood association, 
which takes charge of general public ques- 
tions, a community center which handles so- 
cial, recreational and intellectual matters, a 
district nursing service, district relief, district 
health center, and so on, all of these activities 
would be united in a central body having 
charge of all the work in the neighborhood. 

Public health was to be the principal feature 
of the work as planned, and the welfare of 
children was specifically aimed at. 

The functions of the National Social Unit 
Organization in assisting the experiment were 
three: First, to finance the work in which 
there would be, at first at least, some elements 
of additional expense; second, to arouse in- 
terest in the experiment all over the country 
b~ the enlisting of the attention of persons 
from all parts of the United States in the 
workings of the plan, and, third, to act in an 
advisory capacity, creating advisory commit- 
tees to enlist the aid of national experts in 
ever^ line. The program contemplated an ex- 
penditure of $135,000, of which $63,400 had 
already been subscribed. The officers of the 
organization were: 

President, Gifford Pinchot, of Milford, Pa.; first 
vice-president, Oliver P. Newman, of Washington; 
second vice-president, George W. Coleman, of Bos- 
ton; treasurer, John Joy Edson, of Washington; 
chairman and vice-chairman of the General Council, 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, of Washington, and Mrs. 
Charles Tiffany, of New York; chairman and vice- 
chairman of the Occupational Council, Henry W. 
Bruere, of New York, and Dr. George M. Koher, 
of Washington; secretaries, Wilbur C. Phillips and 
Elsie La G. C. Phillips, of New York. The offices 
were at the Judson hotel, 53 Washington square 
South. 

Actual contact with the experiment itself 
waa placed in tlie hands of the Occupational 
Council, which planned to create several ad- 
visory committees to assist the workers in par- 
ticular fields. The committees and those to 
organize them were as follows: 

Health organization, Dr. S. S. Gold water; nurses. 
Miss Lillian D. Wald; relief, ^ Porter Lee; children’s 
work, C. C. Carstens; recreation, Roland G. Haynes; 
neighborhood organization, John Elliott; statistics. Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur; housing, John Ihlder. 

The General Council, which had as its chief 
task the making known to persons interested 
over the country at large of the purpose and 


progress of the experiment, consisted of the 
following members : 

Arthur M. Allen, Providence; Dr. John M. Beffel, 
Milwaukee; Robert S. Binkerd, New York; Mrs. 
Henry Adsit Bull, Buffalo; Herbert Croly, New 
York; Mrs. Whitman Cross, Washington; Charles 
Edison, South Orange; William F. Cochran, Balti- 
more; Miss Mary Converse, Philadelphia; Mrs. Henry 
Ollesheimer, New York; Professor Felix Frankfurter, 
Cambridge; Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, New York; 
Miss Mary Gwynn, Washington; Miss Isabel Hyams, 
Dorchester; Edmund N. Huyck, Albany; Mrs. Alex- 
ander Kohufc, NeV 'York; Mrs * Helen Hartley 
Jenkins, New York; James Lees Laidlaw, New York; 
Miss Alice Lee, San Diego; Adolph Lewisohn, New 
York; William Loeb, j r., New York; the Rev. J. 
Howard Melish, Brooklyn; Mrs. Henry C. Perkins, 
Washington; Miss Virginia Potter, New York; Mrs. 
William Lowell Putnam, Boston; Mrs. Henry T. 
Rainey, Carrollton, 111 .; Professor E. R. A. Seligman, 
New York; John Spargo, Bennington, Vt.; Charles 
Stelzle, New York; Miss Helen Phelps Stokes, New 
York; Mrs. Janies J. Storrow, Boston; E. M. Will- 
iams, Cleveland; Mrs. Willard Straight, New York; 
R. G. Valentine, Boston, and Mrs. H. Otto Wittpen, 
Jersey City. 

NATIONAL SPECIAL AID SOCIETY 

The National Special Aid Society was in- 
corporated, July 17, in New York City, with 
the approval of Justice Goff of the Supreme 
Court. Its aims included the inculcation of 
patriotism and loyalty, encouragement of pre- 
paredness sentiment, relief when war or catas- 
trophe causes suffering and aid to cases of in- 
dividual distress. The incorporators were: 

Mrs. William Alexander, Hotel St. Regis » Mrs. 
William W. Hoppin, 19 East 65th St.; Mrs. Henry 
C. H. Stewart, 15 Grammery Place; Miss E. Mabel 
Clark, 631 Madison Ave.; Mrs. Ernest R. Adee, r 29 
East 35th St.; Mrs. William A. Bartlett, 27 West 
67th St.; Miss Isabelle H. Hardie, 72 East 67th St.; 
Mrs Franklin D. Pelton, Plaza Hotel, and Mrs. 
Eliot Butler Whiting, 112 Riverside Drive 

NATIONAL STARCH CO. OF NEW 

JERSEY 

See 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

NATURALIZATION 

The annual report of Commissioner Richard 
K. Campbell, of the Bureau of Naturalization, 
to the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year 
1916, made public Dec 8, shows how a routine 
governmental agency has been transformed 
into a great humanizing force. This has been 
accomplished by linking together those state 
Americanizing agencies, the public schools of 
the entire country, with the Department of 
Labor thru its Naturalization Bureau, in the 
definite and concerted action of helping for- 
eigners qualify upon a higher, standard of 
admission to American citizenship. 

A most striking feature of this constructive 
and humanitarian work is the startling fact 
that all of this departure and expansion has 
been accomplished without taking any addi- 
tional money from the United States Treas- 
ury. In 1908, when a portion of this bureau's 
activities were conducted by another depart- 
ment, the cost ran more than $65,000 above the 
naturalization fees collected, but since all of 
the affairs looking to make citizens have been 
turned over to this bureau of the Department 
of Labor there has been an annual average 
of over $65,000 in fees in excess of all cost 
of maintenance. 
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In 1915 every superintendent of schools in 
every city and town of 2500 population and 
over was appealed to by the Naturalization 
Bureau to join in this nation-wide Americani- 
zation movement. Favorable responses came 
from every state in the Union expressive of a 
desire to co-operate. Six hundred and thir- 
teen cities and towns opened the doors of 
the public schools to the foreign born in- order 
that the names of all the candidates for citi- 
zenship and their wives might be sent to them 
by the Bureau of Naturalization. 

During the year 1916 there was filed 207,935 
declarations of intention, 108,009 petitions for 
naturalization and 93,91 1 certificates were is- 
sued by the courts. 

NATURAL GAS 

What was considered the biggest strike of 
gas in the world was made near Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Dec 31, 1915. The flow was 
found by the Guffey Company in No. 1 well. 
It was estimated that the capacity of the 
well was 50,000,000 cubic feet per day. This 
was the third strike by this company. The 
well was reported as beyond all control. 

See 

Petroleum 

NAVY 

See subhead Navy under names of coun - 
tries 

NAYY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

See 

Ford, Henry 
NEARING, Scott 

The report of the inquiry committee named 
by the American Association of University 
Professors to investigate the case of Prof. 
Scott Nearing and his failure to be reappointed 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania was made public May 26. The 
report upheld Nearing throughout. Sharply 
criticising the action of the university board 
of trustees, the inquiring professors decided 
that the action could only be regarded as* an 
infringement of academic freedom, despite the 
assurances of the trustees that any such 
motive was not encouraged by them. 

NEBRASKA 

Keith Nevill (D.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. 

See also 

Prohibition — Nebraska 

NECROLOGY 

See 

Abbe, Cleveland 

Albert Frederick Arthur George, Prince 

Angell, James Bur rill 

Archbold, John Dustin 

Ashley, Clarence Degrand 

Asquith, Lieut. Raymond 

Atwater, David Fisher 

Babcock, Stephen 

Ballet, Gilbert 

Barker, Rear-Adm. Albert Smith 
Barrows, Charles Clifford, M.D. 

Barton, Enos M. 


Bassani, Francesco 
Bassett, Austin Bradley 
Beecham, Sir Joseph 
Begas, Karl 

Benson, Alfred Washburn 
Blake, Lucian Ira 
Blanchard, James Armstrong 
Bliss, Rev. Daniel 
Blunt, Sir John Elijah 
Bogue, Virgil Gay 
Boissevain, Mrs. Inez Milholland 
Boldt, George Charles 
Boucaut, Sir James Penn 
Boucicault, Mrs. Dion 
Bowen, Marcellus, D.D. 

Bowring, ; Sir William 
Boyle, Sir Cavendish 
Brady, John J. 

Braun, Ludwig „ 

Brickner, Samuel M. 

Britton, Frank Hamilton 
Brooke, Rev. Stofford Augustus 
Brookes, Franklin Eli 
Brown, Francis, D.D. 

Brown, Gen. R. B. 

Brown, William G. 

Brownlow, Sir Charles Henry 
Burleigh, Edwin Chick 
Burnett, Brig.-Gen. Henry Lawrence 
Burnham, Edward Levy Lawson, Lord 
Butler, Rev. Dr. James Glentworth 
Caird, Sir James Key 
Calhoun, William James 
Camp, David N. 

Cannon, James Graham 

Card, Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Cozzens 

Cardenas, Adam 

Carr, J. W. Comyns 

Casgrain, Thomas Chase 

Casasus, Joaquin D. 

Catlin, Brig.-Gen. Isaac Swartword 
Cayzer, Sir Charles 
Chamberlain, Hiram S. 

Chamberlain, Samuel Selwyn 
Chase, William Merritt 
Cheney, Bp. Charles Edward 
Choveau, Charles F. X. Alexander 
Chudleigh, Lewis Henry Hugh Clifford, 
Baron of 

Clanricarde, Hubert George de Burgh 
Clarke, James P. 

Canning, Second Marquis of 
Clough, William Pitt 
Colton, George Radcliffe 
Concas y’ Palau, Vice-Adm, 

Cook, Rear-Adm. Francis Augustus 
Cook, Brig.-Gen. Henry Clay 
Cook, Walter 
Cooley, Le Roy Clark 
Corbett, Elizabeth Wiley 
Corthell, Elmer Lawrence 
Cortright, Moses W. 

Cotton, Arthur Cleveland 
Coues, Rear-Adm. Samuel Franklin 
Coxe, Eckley B., Jr. 

Cuneo, Cyrus Cincinatto 
Czerny, Vincenz von 
Daly, Joseph Francis 
Danby, Frank, pseud, See Frankau, Mrs. 
Julia. 
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Davis, Henry Gassaway 
Davies, Acton 
Davis, Charles A. 

Davis, Horace 
Davis, Richard Harding 
Dawson, William Mercer Owens 
Day, Brig.-Gen. Nicholas Wyckoff 
Deckert, Emil 

Dedekind, J. Wilhelm Richard 
De Hart, William Henry, D.D. 

Della Volpe, Cardinal Francis 
Delmotte, Gen. Nicholas Victor 
Dieulafoy, Mme. Jane 
Dodd, Frank Howard 
Dodge, Gen. Grenville Mellen 
Dominguez, Vincente J. 

Donnersmarck, Prince Henckel von 
Dorsey, Stephen W. 

Douglas, Amanda Minnie 
Douglas, David 
Doyen, Eugene Louis 
Drake, Alexander Wilson 
Duke, Basil William 
Duncan, Louis 
Duncan, Norman 
Dwight, Timothy 
Eaton, Frederick Heber 
Eaton, Seymour 
Echegary, Jose 

Eldridge, Rear-Adm. Charles Henry 
Elizabeth, Queen of Rumania, See 
“Sylva, Carmen," pseud. 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester 
Emmott, George Henry 
Enneking, John Joseph 
Essex, George Devereux de Vere Capell, 
Earl of 

Faguet, Auguste Emile 
Fancher, Mollie [Mary J.] 

Ferguson, Bp. Samuel David 

Fernald, Merritt Caldwell 

Filipesou, Nicola 

Finney, Frederick Morton 

Fischer, Ferdinand 

Flagg, Charles Noel 

Fox, Rear-Adm. Charles Eben 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria 

Frankau, Mrs. Julia 

Frederick William of Hesse, Prince 

French, Charles 

Gallagher, Rev. Dr. Charles Wesley 
Gallieni, Gem Joseph Simeon 
Gardner, William A. 

George, Henry 
Gilder, Jeannette Leonard 
Gilhooly, James Peter 
Goddard, Col. Robert Hale Ives 
Godfrey, Lincoln 
Goergei, Gen. Arthur. 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon 

Gorton, David Allyn 

Gotti, Jerome Mary, Cardinal 

Gower, Lord Roland Sutherland 

Graham, Brig.-Gen. William Montrose 

Granados, Enrique 

Gray, Frank D., M.D. 

Green, Mrs. Hetty Howland Robinson 
Gregg, Gen. David McMurtrie 
Grosvenor, William Mercer 
Gunnison, Dr. Walter Balfour 


Hackett, Sir John Winthrop 
Haire, Robert W. 

Hamilton, Alexander 
Hamilton, Richard F. 

Harkness, Charles William 
Harkness, Mrs. Charles William 
Harpignies, Henri Joseph 
Harris, Norman Wait 
Hay, Lord John 
Hayes, Charles Willard 
Hedeman, Jules 
Henry of Bavaria, Prince 
Hepburn, William Peters 
Herberman, Charles George 
Hilgard, Eugene Woldemar 
Hirsh, Samuel 

Hodson, Brig.-Gen. George Benjamin 
Hopkins, Adm. Sir John Ommaney 
Horsley, Sir Victor Alexander 
Huerta, Ex-Pres. Victoriano 
Hwang Sing, Gen. 

Hyde, Brig.-Gen. John McEwen 

Immelmann, Lieut. Max 

Jacobs, Joseph 

Jaluzot, Jules 

James, Henry 

James, Thomas Lemuel 

Jane, Fred T. 

Jones, Harry Clary 
Jordan, Eben Dyer 
Joslyn, George A. 

Judson, Adoniram Brown, M.D. 

Kahn, David 

Kamimura, Vice- Adm. Hikonojo. 

Karl, Tom 
Kellogg, Clara Louise 
Kerens, Richard C. 

Ketcham, Gen. Thomas E. 

Kettle, Thomas Michael 
Kidd, Benjamin 
King, William Frederick 
Kinnoull, Archibald Fitzroy George Hay, 
Earl of 

Kitchener, Field Marshall Earl Horatio 
Herbert 

Knapp, Charles Welbourne 
Knight, William Angus 
Krag, Ole Herman Johannes 
Labbe, Leon 

Lamar, Justice Joseph Rucker 
Landry, Sir Pierre A. 

Lea, Preston 
Leaming, Edward, M.D. 

Lee, Robert E. 

Leonard, Rev. Adna Bradway 
Leroy, Beaulieu, Pierre-Paul 
Linthicum, Charles Clarence 
Linton, Sir James Dromgole 
Little, John Sebastian 
London, Jack 

Longford, Brig.-Gen. Thomas Parkenham. 
Earl of 

Lorillard, Jacob 
Lovell, Sir Francis Henry 
Low, Seth 
Lowell, Percival 

Lowther, Right Hon. Sir Gerard 
Augustus 

Luccock, Bp. Napthali 
Lyman, Francis Marion 
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Lyon, Gen. Cecil Andrew 
Lyon, Harris Merton 
McCormick, Andrew Phelps 
McCurdy, Richard Aldrich 
McIntosh, Col. David Gregg 
McKerrell, Brig.-Gen. Augustus de Segur 
McKinney, Mrs. Glenn Ford, See Web- 
ster, Jean 

McLean, Mrs. Emily Nelson Ritchie 
McLean, John Roll 
Maddox, Samuel T. 

Mapes, Charles Victor 
Markham, Sir Arthur Basil 
Markham, Sir Clements Robert 
Marks, Harry Hananel 
Martin, Sir Richard Biddluph 
Mason, Frank Holcomb 
Maspero, Sir Gaston Camille Charles 
Mavromichalis, ex-Premier 
Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens 
Mearns, Edgar Alexander 
Mears, Helen Farnsworth 
Mendoza, Carlos 
Menges, Gen. von 
Mercie, Jean Marius Antoin 
Merrell, Rear-Adm. John Porter 
Merrtll, Frederick James Hamilton 
Merritt, Gen. Edwin A. 

Merry, Rear-Adm. John Fairfield 
Metchnikoff, Elie 
Michielsen, Lieut.-Gen. J. P. 

Mills, Maj.-Gen. Albert Leopold 
Mills, Benjamin Fay 
Mircea, Prince 
Moffat, James David 
Mohn, H. 

Moore, James Hobart 
Moore, Robert M. 

Morley, Arnold. 

Morse, Anson Daniel 
Mosby, Col. John Singleton 
Mounet-Sully, Jean 
Muhlenberg, Brig.-Gen. John Cameron 
Mulry, Thomas M. 

Munsterberg, Hugo 
Murphy, John Benjamin, M.D. 

Nanquet, Alfred Joseph 
Nash, John McLean 
Neisser, L. Albert 
Nelson, Julius. 

Neumann, Sir Sigmund 
Newborough, William Charles Wynn, 
Baron 

Nichols, Brig.-Gen. George F. 

Nichols, Gen. George S. 

Nicolls, William Jasper 
Nixon, William C. 

Noble, Brig.-Gen. Charles Henry 
Nors worthy, Naomi 
Norton, W. E. 

Noyes, George Henry 
Nuttall, Archbishop Enos 
O'Connell, Joseph, M.D. 

O’Kelly, James 

Oka, Lieut.~Gen. Ichonosuke 

Olney, George W. 

Oppenheim, Nathan, M.D. 

Ott, Isaac, M.D. 

Otto, Formerly King of Bavaria 
Oyama, Field-Marshall Prince Iwao 


Page, Brig.-Gen John H. 

Paine, Gen. Charles Jackson 
Palmer, George W. 

Parker, Charles Pomeroy 
Pastini, Colonel 
Patterson, Thomas Macdonald 
Patten, John A. 

Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich 
Peacocke, Archbishop Joseph Ferguson 
Pearsall, Brig.-Gen. James Buchanan 
Peck, George Wilbur 
Peel, Bp. William George 
Pennypacker, Maj.-Gen. Galusha 
Pennypacker, Samuel Whitaker 
Podbielski, Gen. Viktor A. Theador 
Porter, Linn Boyd [“Albert Ross” pseud.] 
Pownall, George H. 

Pratt, Silas Gamaliel 
Prichard, Rear-Adm. Arthur John 
Prosser, Charles Smith 
Rabinowitz, Solomon [“Sholem Alei- 
chem,” pseud.] > 

Ramsay, Sir William 
Ranger, Henry Ward 5 

Rea, Russell. 

Pragnell, Sir George * 

Redesdale of Redesdale, First Baron 
Algernon Bertram Freeman-Mitford 
Reger, Max 
Rehan, Ada 
Rexford, Eben Eugene 
Ribot, Theodule Armand 
Richter, Hans 

Ridley, Matthew White Ridley, Viscount 
Riesco, Jermain 
Riley, James Whitcomb 
Ringling, “Al” 

Rivera, Louis Munoz 
Robertson, Sir George Scott 
Robinson, Charles Leonard Frost 
Rodman, William Louis, M.D. 

“Ross, Albert,” pseud. See Porter, Linn 
Boyd 

Royce, Josiah 
Russell, Charles Taze 
St. Alwyn, Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, Earl 

Sadler, Adjt.-Gen. Wilbur F., jr. 
Sandwich, Edward George Henry Mon- 
tague, Earl of 
Sant, James 
Scannell, Bp. Richard 
Scarsdale, Rev. Alfred Nathaniel 
Schneider, Charles Conrad 
Scranton, W. W. 

Schwab, John Christopher 
Scott-Moncrieff, Sir Colin Campbell 
Seawell, Molly Elliot 
Serrat, Gen. 

'Sevtn, Hector Irenaeus, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Lyons 
Seward, Rev. Samuel Swayze 
Sheehan, John C. 

Shepard, Irwin 
Sherman, Frank Dempster 
Shively, Benjamin Franklin 
‘Sholem Aleichem,” pseud. See Rab 
inowitz, S. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk 
Simpson, Sir Alexander Russell 
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Slicer. Thomas Roberts 
Smalley, George Washington 
Smith, Charles R. 

Smith, Sir Cecil dementi 
Smith, Morton Fitz 
Smith, Reginald John 
Smith, Brig.-Gen. William Sooy. 
Snyman, Gen. W. W. 

Sooysmith, Charles 

Spalding, Archbp. John Lancaster 

Splitdorf, Henry 

Stanley, William 

Stickney, Alpheus Beede 

Strauss, Eduard 

Strong, Rev. Josiah 

“Sylva, Carmen,” pseud 

Taub, Count F. A. 

Taylor, Rev. Dr. James Monroe 
Thebes, Mme. de., pseud. 

Thedenat, Abbe Henri 
Thatcher, Mahlon Daniel 
Theotokis, George 
Thompson, Silvanus Phillips 
Thundercloud, Chief 
Thurlow, Thomas John Howell -Thurlow 
Cummings-Bruce, Baron 
Thurston, John Mellen 
Tiffany, Louis McLane, M.D. 

Tosti, Sir Francesco Paolo 
Tribble, Samuel J. 

Trowbridge, John Townsend 
Turner, Sir George 
Turner, Sir William 
Underwood, Rev. Dr. Horace Grant 
Vincent, Frank 
Valentine, Robert Grosvenor 
Van Diver, Gen. Murray 
Van Horn, Robert Thompson 
Viele, Brig.-Gen. Charles Delavan 
von Bulow, Alfred 
Von Ilberg, Friedrich W. K., M.D. 
von Pohl, Adam Hugo 
von Moltkf, Lieut-Gen. Count Helmuth 
Johannes Ludwig 

Vogue, Charles Jean Melchior, Marquis 
de 

Voorhees, Theodore 
Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, Count von 
Vreeland, Rear-Adm. Charles E. 

Wait, William Bell 
Wakeley, Charles Carman 
Walker, Rear-Adm. Asa 
Wallace, Sir William 
Ward, Clara 
Ward, Wilfrid Philip 
Warner, Maj. William 
Waters, Nacy McGee 
Webster, Jean [Mrs. Glenn Ford Mc- 
Kinney] 

Wellington, James Lloyd 
Werner, William E. 

White, Sir George. 

White, Horace 

White, James William, M. D. 

Whitridge, Frederick Walingford 
Whittemore, Don Juan 
Wilson, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, Daniel Leet 
Wilson, Epiphanius 


Wilberforce, Albert Basil Orme, D.D. 
Wolf, Henry 

Woodruff, Henry Mygatt 
Woodward, Brig.-Gen. George A. 
Wyndham, Sir Hugh 
Yuan Shih-kai 
Zollars, Eli Vaughan 

NEGROES 

An ordinance providing for segregation of 
the white and negro races in Oklahoma City, 
Okl., was passed, Mar 28, by the city com- 
missioners and became effective immediately. 
It provided that if 75 per cent of the occu- 
pants of a block are of one color no member 
of the other race would be permitted to buy 
or own property in that block. 

Enforcement of the negro segregation or- 
dinance of St. Louis was enjoined by the Fed- 
eral District Court at St Louis in April. The 
injunction was granted by District Judge 
Dyer, who said he made the order temporary 
only because the Federal Supreme Court was 
then considering a segregating case from 
Louisville, Ky. Otherwise, he said, he would 
have granted a permanent injunction. 


The 1916-1917 “Negro Year Book” esti- 
mated that the colored race was raising $1,- 
500,000 yearly in this country for the support 
of schools — most of this probably going to 
denominational colleges and academies, but 
much being expended in rural districts upon 
primary schools. The Rosenwald fund for 
building country schoolhouses, for example, 
offers contributions only to communities 
which have themselves raised an equal 
amount. For private and higher schools for 
the negro in 1914-15, the United States, the 
states, and the cities spent $703,356. For 
colored public schools the sixteen former 
slave states, the District of Columbia, and 
Oklahoma spent $10,665,000, which is a little 
more than one-ninth the amount expended for 
white public schools. Taking all schools and 
the country as a whole, to- negro education 
was given less than $15,000,000 — as against 
nearly $820,000,000 spent for education of the 
whites. 

See also 
Lynchings 

NEISSER, L. Albert 

Prof. L. Albert Neisser, of Breslau Univer- 
sity, the famous dermatologist, died July 30 
in his sixty-second year. He was for many 
years a leading specialist in the treatment of 
diseases of the blood and skin. In 1878 he 
joined the Faculty of Breslau University, four 
years later being appointed a professor, and 
director of the Dermatological Clinic. 

NELSON, Julius 

Julius Nelson, professor of biology at Rut- 
gers and state biologist of New Jersey, died 
at New Brunswick, N. J. f Feb 15, aged 58; 

NENANA 

This new city has been established at the 
confluence of the Tanana and Nenana rivers, 
the first point where the Alaskan Railroad 
will reach the navigable waters of the interior. 
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NEPTUNIUM 

Neptunium was announced by K. Hermann 
in 1877 (Pharm. Central H., June 7, 1877, p. 
186, thru the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Pharm . Assn., 1877, p. 268), says Science , 
July 21. It is described a^ belonging to the 
‘‘tantalum group,” ^ of the. atomic weight 118. 
and as occurring in certain rare earths asso- 
ciated with tantalum and niobium. 

NETHERLANDS 

See 

Holland 

NETTLE CLOTH 

The London Daily Chronicle , Apr 13, re- 
produced from the Deutsche Tagesseitung the 
particulars of the process by which Dr. Richter 
claimed to be able to substitute the fibre of 
the nettle for cotton in the manufacture of 
textiles. It has long been known the fibre 
of the nettle was capable of treatment to make 
it fit for use in weaving textiles, but the great 
difficulty was to separate the woody particles 
from the fibre. For this purpose Dr. Richter 
tried ammonia, but the process was expensive. 
Then he hit on a simple, inexpensive process 
in which he employed water. The Deutsche 
Tagesseitung declared the new process was 
entirely satisfactory. The nettle cloth was 
described as readily absorbing dyes and as 
easily impregnated so as to render it water- 
proof. 

NEUMANN, Sir Sigmund 

Sir Sigmund Neumann, the South African 
financier and racehorse owner, died Sept 13 at 
Bournemouth, England. He. was born in 1857, 
and was created a Baronet in 1912. 

NEUTRALITY 

See 

Wireless telegraph — Neutrality 

NEUTRALITY LAWS 

Attorney General Gregory recommended to 
Congress June 3 in a memorandum, previous- 
ly approved by Sec. Lansing, the enactment of 
eighteen Federal laws which would make 
clearly defined crimes under Federal statute 
of the eighteen leading varieties of propa- 
ganda which had been practised in this coun- 
try in the interest of foreign nations since the 
inception of the European war. 

The memorandum was designed to remedy 
defects in Federal criminal statutes. Federal 
prosecuting officers had repeatedly complained 
that many anti-neutrality crimes went un- 
punished because there was no statute to 
cover them. 

A summary of the legislation recommended 
by the Attorney General and the State De- 
partment follows: 

x. Making it a crime to prevent or attempt to 
prevent exportation of American goods by threatening 
the manufacturer or exporter of goods with damage 
to them, to the instrumentalities of transportation or 
to the factories. This law would cover such cases 
as manipulating strikes and attempts to apply foreign 
penal codes here to hamper manufacture. 

2. Making it a crime to set fire to any^ vessel «tn- 
gaged in foreign commerce with the United States 
or to place bombs or explosives aboard with intent 
to injure ship or cargo. The present law is charac- 
terized as containing too many difficulties for enforce- 
ment. 


3. Authorizing the government to forbid departure 
from American ports of vessels with supplies be- 
lived to be destined for belligerent ships.^ One pro- 
vision makes it a crime to send or conspire to send 
from an American port any vessel to participate 
in hostilities. Inspired by _ the Hamburg-American 
Company’s activities and activities of its officials. 

4. Authorizing Collectors of Customs to inspect 
foreign vessels in American ports at any time. The 
North German Lloyd liner Friedrich der Grosse was 
used as a manufacturing depot for fire bombs, accord- 
ing to Federal indictments, to be placed on allied 
ships. 

5. Making misstatements in applications for pass- 
ports perjury and making criminal their “fraudulent 
obtaining, transfer or use and the alteration or 
forgery” of those issued. A regular trade in forged 
and falsified passports was unearthed by the Federal 
Secret Service, 

6. Making criminal the fraudulent use, etc., of the 
seal of any executive department or Government com- 
mission. To cover further passport and similar 
frauds. 

7. Amplifying provisions of the radio act < with 
reference to the censorial powers of the President. 
Frequent violations of neutrality in use of the wire- 
less were discovered, with no Federal statute to 
cover them adequately. 

8. Making it a crime to set on foot, etc., a naval 
expedition against a power with which the United 
States is at peace. Military expeditions are specified 
in the present statutes, but there is none specifically 
covering a naval one against a friendly power. 

9. Authorizing the President to seize or detain 
arms about to be exported in violation of an embargo. 
Inspired by attempts to ship arms to Mexico when 
an embargo was in effect. 

10. Making it a crime for interned soldiers or 
sailors to attempt to escape from the United States 
or to aid them in so attempting or doing. 

Interned German sailors have attempted to leav%. 
the country and f have _ been aided by Americans, 
neither of which is a crime at present. 

1 1. Making it a crime to swear falsely to any docu- 
ment intended for use by a foreign government in 
a controversy with the United States. Refers to the 
false affidavits submitted to German officials that the 
Lusitania mounted guns. 

12. Making it a crime for a government employee 
to communicate to a foreign government or to ob- 
tain “without lawful authority” information about 
the national defenses, etc. Reports have been 
prevalent that foreign agents know as much about 
our defenses as we, and have bought the knowledge 
in some cases. 

13. Making it a crime to make or print money 
within the United States for # revolutionists in a 
country with which this country is at peace. Prompted 
by activities of Mexican revolutionists. 

14. Making it a crime to injure property in the 
United States of a foreign government with which 
this country is at peace. 

15. Making it a crime to pretend to be a diplomatic 
or consular or other official of a foreign government 
accredited here, with intent to defraud such foreign 
government or any person. Specific instances have 
recently occurred where this has been done. 

x6. Making it a crime for aliens other than dip- 
lomatic or consular officers or attaches to act here 
as agents of foreign governments without prior 
notification to this government and its consent. Most 
foreign propaganda has been carried on under super- 
vision 01 such agents, often directed by “immunity” 
officials. 

17. Broadening the powers of the President in 
authorizing the employment of Federal forces to pre- 
serve national neutrality. To cover contingencies 
which this war has proved might easily arise. 

18. Authorizing the issue of search warrants in 
enforcing criminal laws relating to foreign relations 
and observance of neutral obligations. 


Representative Webb, introduced in the 
House, July 2, three bills recommended by 
Attorney General Gregory, June 3. One of 
these bills authorized the seizure, detention, 
and condemnation of arms and munitions of 
war in course of exportation or designed to 
be exported or used in violation of the laws 
of the United States, together with the ves- 
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sels or vehicles in which the same are con- 
tained. Another would prohibit and punish 
the . fraudulent use, application, or counter- 
feiting of the seal of any executive department 
or government commission. The third was 
designed to prevent and punish wilful injury 
or attempted injury to, or conspiracy to in- 
j ure any vessels engaged in foreign commerce, 
or the cargo or persons on board thereof, by 
fire, explosives or otherwise. All three bills 
were referred to the judiciary committee. 

“NEVADA” (battleship) 

The superdreadnought Nevada , the most 
powerful American warship ready for action, 
was placed in commission at the Charleston 
Navy Yard, Mar n. 


The super-dreadnought Nevada , the newest 
and most powerful American warship, com- 
pleted her final acceptance trials Sept 6 and 
joined the Atlantic fleet on the Southern drill 
grounds for target practice. 

See also 

See 

“Oklahoma” (battleship) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Henry W. Keyes (R.) was elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. 

See also 

Vermont — Boundary dispute 
NEW JERSEY 

At the primaries, Sept 27, Senator Walter 
E. Edge (Rep.) defeated Col. Austin Colgate 
for the nomination for governor and Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen defeated former governor 
Franklin Murphy for the nomination for sen- 
ator. 

There was no contest for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination, which went to H. 
Otto Wittpen. In the senatorial. Senator 
James E. Martine defeated Attorney-General 
John W. Westcott. 


Walter E. Edge (R.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. The incumbent was a Democrat. 

See also 

Jitney busses — New Jersey 
Military training — New Jersey 
Woman suffrage — New Jersey 

NEW MEXICO 

H. O. Bursum (R.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. The incumbent was a Democrat. 

NEW ORLEANS AND NORTHEASTERN 
RAILROAD 

It became known, Nov 13, that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. had bought from British capitalists and 
in the interest of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, the securities of the New Orleans and 
Northeastern Railroad, the chief subsidiary 
of the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas and 
Pacific Junction Railways Company, Ltd., a 
British company formed in London in 1881. 
The purchase price amounted to about $12,- 
500,000. The securities involved consisted of 
$5,595,000 first mortgage 454 per cent, bonds, 
$1,500,000 income mortgage bonds and $5,366,- 
000 common stock, and the New Orleans and 
Northeastern's entire holdings of the capital 


stock of the Southwestern Construction Com- 
pany, amounting to $448,700. 

The sale was made at the request of British 
Treasury officials to facilitate arrangements 
for maintaining American exchange on a rea- 
sonable basis. The terms provided that the 
price realized should be applied against the 
purchase of British Government 6 per cent, 
exchequer bonds due in 1920. The principal 
British parties interested were Baron Emile 
Beaumont d’Erlanger, who is chairman of the 
board of the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas 
and Pacific Junction Railways: Viscount 
Grimston, the Hon. Edwin C. W. Ponsonby 
and John Varley, all of London. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 
— Finance 

It was announced in London Aug 16, that 
the public subscription to the New South 
Wales loan had amounted to only 20 per 
cent, which was fully in accord with expecta- 
tions. No doubt was entertained, however, 
that the underwriters would be able gradually 
to place their 80 per cent, with investors 
probably without loss. 

NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
Prof. Michel Idvorsky Pupin of the gradu- 
ate engineering school of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was elected, Jan 6, president of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. 

NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND 

See 

Stevens, Mrs. Ellen Corbett 

NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD 
See 

Railroads — Rails 
Telegraph operators 
—Merger with Lake Shore 
The New York Central Lines equipment 
trust issue of 1913, floated in connection with 
the consolidation of the New York Central 
and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
railroads, was valid and the reissuance of 
$70,000,000 4 per cent Central bonds, another 
important readjustment upon which the merg- 
er hinged, was regular and its consummation 
was well within the authority of the com- 
panies concerned, according to a decision oi 
the New York Court of Appeals, Jan 25, 
which established these two facts, thereby 
closing litigation over the merger of the Cen- 
tral and Lake Shore railroads, which had its 
beginning in the days when the consolida- 
tion was only in the minds of the majority 
stockholders. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD 

See 

Nickel Plate Railroad 

NEW YORK CITY 
See also 

Accidents — Street accidents — New York 
City 

Crime and criminals 
Explosions 
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Gary plan — New York City 
Infantile paralysis 
Immigration — New York City 
Liberty, Statue of 
Madison Square Garden 
Museum of the American Indian 
Prostitution — New York City 
Railroads — Freight congestion — New 
York City 

Strikes — Boxmakers’ strike — New York 
City 

Strikes — Car strike — New York City 
Teachers* pensions 
Unemployment — New York City 

— Commerce 

Combined imports and exports of New York 
for the year ended June 30 were $2,169,000,000, 
the third time they have been above the $2,- 
000,000,000 mark, the fifty-eighth annual re- 
port of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
made public July 24, shows. Comparing this 
grand total with the imports and exports com- 
bined of all ports in the United States, $4,- 
442,75p,o8o, it is evident that New York’s share 
is easily more than one-half of the total com- 
merce of the nation. 

— Dept, of Education 

See 

Maxwell, William Henry 
— Finance 

On Feb 7 the Brown Legislative Committee, 
which had been investigating New York City’s 
finances, recommended that there be a refer- 
endum in New York City on the question of 
mandatory legislation — the voters of the city 
to be allowed to say whether the City Gov- 
ernment or the State Government shall fix the 
salaries of New York City teachers, firemen, 
police and other employes. The committee 
also proposed legislation which, it was esti- 
mated, would save the city $12,900,000 a year, 
submitting the following table of the esti- 
mated saving to the city in 1916 tax levy from 
an adoption of its specific suggestions: 


City's share of automobile tax $400,000 

City's share additional excise tax 1,000,000 

Saving in interest on revenue bonds com- 
plete in 1920 3,500,000 

Regulative cost of Public Service Commis- 
sion assumed by State 500,000 

City normal schools supported by State... 500,000 

Saving in cost of administration through 
abolition and consolidation of depart- 
ments 2,000,000 

Saving in bringing county government un- 
der city control. 2,500,000 

Saving by conferring on city power to fix 
salaries 2,500,000 


Total $12,900,000 

The committee also stated that if it was 


desirable to go further into New York City 
finances, its authority should be extended 
until Jan 1, 1917, and it should receive an ad- 
ditional appropriation. 

— Municipal employees — Wages 
A standard of pay for New York’s munici- 
pal employees was proposed in an exhaustive 
report of the bureau of standards made public 
July 16. It ran from a minimum of $840 to 
$15,000 a year for commissioners. The pay of 
architects should run from $900 to $4650, the 


report said, that of bacteriologists from $1500 
to $3060; chemists, $900 to $3660; dentists, 
$1500 to $1740; dieticians, $720 to $2820; en- 
gineers, $4860 to $6000; pathologists, $2280 to 
$3420; physicians, $900 to $3480; lawyers, 
$5100 to $9000. “Our conclusions are,” says the 
report, “that below $840 a year an unskilled 
laborer’s family of five persons cannot main- 
tain a standard of living consistent with Amer- 
ican ideals. As a practical application of this 
conclusion no rate below $840 has been recom- 
mended for the rank and file of the street 
cleaning department and for unskilled laborers, 
stablemen, hostlers and other unskilled manual 
workers.” 

1 — Population 

Under the title of New York, the stupen- 
dous, the World’s Work (Mar), gives the 
following facts: New York is the largest 
city in the world, having a population of 5,585,- 
772, according to the police census of 1915, 
compared with London’s 4,522,964, according 
to the latest available figures, those of 1911. 
Comparison with the 1911 figures is generous 
as the population of London is decreasing. 

The figures are for the administrative city 
of London governed by the London County 
Council, and similarly the administrative city 
of New York’ governed by its Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen. 

The population of the outer ring of inde- 
pendent communities which are not under the 
jurisdiction of the London County Council, 
but are included in the ’ Metropolitan Police 
District would bring the total population of 
London to 7,200,000. But following the Lon- 
don example, and taking in the independent 
communities within a radius of 15 miles from 
the center, the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict would have a population of 7,500,000. 

Comparison with the population of foreign 
countries shows that Denmark, with 2,800,000 
and Norway with 2,400,000 contains about as 
many people as Manhattan Island alone. Swe- 
den with 5,476,000 people is just about as large 
as the greater city. The city’s average in- 
crease in the past ten years has been 135,000 
a year. 

New York contains more Irishmen than any 
city in Ireland, more Germans than any Ger- 
man city except Berlin, more Italians than 
any Italian city except Naples and more Jews 
than were ever assembled before in one place, 
perhaps since the beginning of time. The Jews 
in less than a generation have obtained con- 
trol of the clothing trade, the greatest single 
industry in the city are rapidly becoming New 
York’s largest land owners, and are displacing 
the Irish from the municipal service. From 
the East Side they have spread over the whole 
city, not only in residential but in the business 
sections. 

— Public Service Commission 

Public Service Commissioner Robert Col- 
gate Wood sent in his resignation Jan 3; Gov. 
Whitman accepted the resignation, which was 
to take immediate effect, and appointed Henry 
W. Hodge, a consulting engineer of wide repu- 
tation, to succeed him. 

Wood was indicted Jan 25 on the charge of 
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soliciting a bribe. The indictment was re- 
turned by the Dec grand jury. Wood surren- 
dered, pleaded not guilty, and was held in 
$7500 bail. 

— Quarantine 

See 

United States — Treasury Dept. — Public 
Health Service 
— Subway 

See 

Thompson Committee Investagation 

— Water supply 

The Department of Water Supply an- 
nounced, Dec 12, that it expected that by Apr 1 
the new Catskill aqueduct would be in use 
thruout its whole length and that thereafter 
Catskill water would be brought to New York 
at the rate of over 300,000,000 gallons a day. 
In view of the shortage of water in Brooklyn, 
due to the greatest period of drought recorded 
since 1825, strenuous efforts were being made 
to put in use by Jan 1 that portion of the 
new Catskill aqueduct which runs from 93d 
street, Manhattan, to Brooklyn, so that pend- 
ing the arrival of the Catskill water the de- 
partment might relieve the Brooklyn situation 
somewhat by sending there a limited amount 
of Croton water. But even then water must 
be used in Brooklyn with very great caution, 
unless indeed heavy rains should come to fill 
the depleted Brooklyn reservoirs. 

— Zoning plan 

Under authority granted to the Board of 
Estimate by the Legislature, the commission, 
composed of city officials, engineers, real es- 
tate men and city planning experts, which had 
been studying the zoning problem for two 
years, filed their tentative report with the 
Board of Estimate, Mar 13. 

Beginning Mar 27, the commission planned 
to hold public hearings in the Municipal 
Building to give property owners an appor- 
tunity to express their opinions of the pro- 
posed city plan zones. Tentative recommenda- 
tions of the commission would become law as 
soon as they were approved by the Board of 
Estimate and the Board of Aldermen. 

A tentative draft of a resolution and accom- 
panying maps were submitted establishing 
residential districts and business districts for 
the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond, as follows ; 

“(1) In a residential district only buildings with 
their usual accessories designed for the following 
specified uses may be constructed: Private residences 
and apartments, hotels, private clubs, religious, edu- 
cational, curative and philanthropic buildings and 
institutions. 

“(2) In a business district a list of specified 
industries and uses of a clearly objectionable char- 
acter are excluded as are all other uses that are 
noxious or offensive by reason of the emission of 
noise, odor, dust .or gas. An exception, however, is 
made in the case of garages, livery stables, car barns 
and places of amusement. 

‘‘While it would seem desirable to keep public 
garages off of business streets, public convenience 
seems to require their location in close proximity to 
the residential and local business areas. The larger 
type of factory is excluded from the business dis- 
tricts by limiting the floor space that may be occupied 
for factory uses in any one building in a business 
district to 25 per cent of the total floor space of the 
building, but floor space equal to twice the ground 


floor area of the building may in any case be so 
used. 

‘‘The proposed regulations apply only to future 
buildings and uses, and do not interfere with any 
existing structure or occupancy. 

“(3) The remaining portions of the city not in- 
cluded in the residential or business districts are left 
unrestricted.” 

Five classes of height districts were pro- 
vided, limiting the height of the building at 
the street line to a varying multiple of the 
street width. These multiples vary from two 
and one-half times the^ street width, in the 
office and financial section of Manhattan, to 
one times the street width, in the more unde- 
veloped sections of Brooklyn, the Bronx, 
Queens and Richmond. Back of the street 
wall the building may go higher, but not be- 
yond the line formed by the extension of a 
line drawn from the center of the street to 
the limiting height of the street wall. 

This principle of limitation has been applied 
to tenement house construction in New York 
since 1885. It has also been applied extensively 
in European cities. The only district in which 
a height of two and a half times the street 
width is proposed is in the office and financial 
section in lower Manhattan. 

In establishing districts prescribing mini- 
mum yards, courts and open spaces the com- 
mission attempted to insure that each owner 
shall make a reasonable contribution to the 
light and air of the block as follows: 

“A districts — No yard is required and no court 
unless necessary to light workrooms in the building. 
This is essentially a warehouse district and is con- 
fined to a narrow belt along the waterfront and ter- 
minals. Light is not required for most storage 
buildings. 

“B districts — Include the most intensively de- 
veloped sections of the city and those that will be 
brought within about twenty-five minutes by the new 
rapid transit lines of the central business districts in 
Manhattan. A rear yard is only required for such 
portion of the building as is back to back with an- 
other property. This yard must increase in size with 
the height 01 the building, being not less than two 
inches in its least dimension for every foot of 
height above the curb level. (To illustrate, a build- 
ing 100 feet high must have a courtyard at least 16 
feet 8 inches wide.) The least dimension of any 
court provided shall be at every point no less than 
1 inch for every foot of height. 

“C districts — Include most of the remaining built 
up portions of the city, including sections that will 
be about forty minutes by rapid transit from the 
central commercial district. Non-residential build- 
ings are subject to the same court and yard provi- 
sions as ‘B districts," Residential buildings up to five 
stories may be built under the tenement house law. 
Above five stories the rule proposed is that yards 
shall be at least 2^ inches for each foot of height 
and courts at least inches foe each foot. (Thus 
for a six story building 70 feet hi^h a rear yard 14 
feet 4 inches will be required as against 13 feet under 
the tenement house law.) 

“D districts — Include the more remote or unde- 
veloped areas intended for one or two family 
houses, either singly or in rows. A residential build- 
ing in a *D district* may not exceed 60 per cent of 
the area of an interior lot at the curb level, or 80 
per cent of the area of a corner lot above the first 
story. Yards shall be at least 5 inches for each foot 
of height and courts at least zyt for each foot. Non- 
residential buildings above the first story must have 
yards at least 4 inches for each foot of height and 
courts at least 2 inches for each foot. 

“E districts — The commission has tentatively indi- 
cated as ‘E districts* various small areas that either 
are now high class districts or seem particularly 
appropriate for such development. On an interior lot 
a residential building, with its porches, wings and 
accessory buildings, shall not exceed for the first 
story more than 50 per cent of the area of the lot 
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and not exceed 30 per cent of the area above the 
first story. Yards shall be at least 5 inches for each 
foot of height and courts inches for each foot. 
Existing single family detached house areas in Brook- 
lyn, the Bronx, Queens and Richmond would, with 
few exceptions, conform to the proposed require- 
ments. 

“In imposing a restriction against apartment 
houses in any improved residential district great care 
must be taken to be sure that injustice is not done. 
The commission has found it impossible to make the 
intensive investigation that would justify it in recom- 
mending that a particular block frontage should be 
restricted against apartment houses. It recommends 
that the Board of Estimate supplement the general 
districting plan by affording appropriate opportunity 
and procedure for the further restriction of any 
block or street frontage in any residential section to 
use for private dwellings only.” 


The Board of Estimate by unanimous vote, 
July 25, adopted the plan of the Commission 
on Building Districts and Restrictions, which 
had been in the making for two years. It had 
for its object the prevention of indiscriminate 
building of structures without relation to 
neighborhoods, rights of property owners or 
existing values. 

NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HART- 
FORD RAILROAD 

The petition of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad to be allowed to retain 
control of its water lines came up at the 
hearing, Feb 18, before Judson C. Clements, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
New York City. Under the Panama Canal act 
railroads were not permitted to own or oper- 
ate steamship lines which may be competitive. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
empowered to investigate the relations be- 
tween various systems and to grant a con- 
tinuance of control if it finds this policy 
reasonable and for the best interests of the 
public. 

Interests represented at the hearing included 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Colonial 
Line, the Merchants* Association of New York 
and 150 other corporations. Mr. Spoch opened 
the case for the New Haven road and con- 
tended that the water lines controlled by it 
did not compete, and came within the pur- 
view of the many favorable decisions of the 
Commission. 


Announcement was made, Mar 1, that the 
suit of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company against John L. Bil- 
lard of Meriden, Conn., and his associates had 
been settled out of court by the payment of 
$1,250,000 cash by the defendants to the plain- 
tiff. Settlement was taken generally to mean 
that Mr. Billard and his associates had been 
forced to admit that they were acting as 
agents of the New Haven company in the fa- 
mous shift of Boston and Maine Railroad 
Company stock from the American Express 
Company to the New Haven to Billard and 
then to the Boston Railroad Holding Com- 
pany in 1908 and 1909. 


Charles S. Mellen, former president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, sued that company in the New 


York Supreme Court, Apr 18, for $138,222.89. 
Sixty thousand dollars of the amount was for 
two years* pay under an agreement which Mr. 
Mellen said he made with the company to pay 
him $30,000 a year for five years. 


A stockholders* restitution suit was begun 
in the United States District Court New 
York, Aug 30, to recover from the estate of 
the late J. P. Morgan and some of the 
former officers and directors of the . New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company more than $160,000,000 of the funds 
alleged to have been wrongfully diverted from 
the treasury of the road between 1890 and 
1914, and used to finance a conspiracy to build 
up a railroad and water transportation mo- 
nopoly. The plaintiffs were five Massachu- 
setts stockholders who held between them 
$1,250,000 worth of stock. 

The plaintiffs were Edwin Adams, Julius 

C. Morse, George C. Fisk, James M. Ray and 
Mary M. Clark. The defendants were Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, Charles M. Pratt, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, George Maculloch Miller, 
James S. Hemingway, A. Heaton Robertson, 
Frederick F. Brewster, Charles F. Brooker, 
James S. Elton, Henry K. McHarg, Edward 

D. Robbins, John L. Billard, Robert W. Taft 
and Charles S. Mellen, and J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Herbert L. Satterlee, William P. Hamil- 
ton and Lewis Cass Ledyard as executors of 
the will of the late J. P. Morgan, and Flor- 
ence A. V. Twombly as executrix under the 
last will and testament of Hamilton McK. 
Twombly. 


Former directors of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, if 
proved to have committed wrongful acts to 
the damage of the corporation, may be held 
responsible, regardless of whether conspiracy 
is shown, according to a decision by Judge 
Charles M. Hough in the federal district court 
at New York, Dec 11. The decision was ren- 
dered in the $160,000,000 equity restitution suit 
brought by Edwin Adams and other share- 
holders of the New Haven Railroad against 
some of the former directors of the road and 
against the estate of the late J. P. Morgan. 
Objections to the "complaint were made by 
William Rockefeller and Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
as executors of Mr. Morgan's estate. Some 
of these were sustained and some were denied 
by Judge Hough. 

It was charged in the suit that the defendants 
caused the railroad company to buy certain 
properties at prices which the defendants knew 
were double their fair and reasonable value. 
Judge Hough declined to discuss the applica- 
tion of Mr. Adams and his associates in the 
suit for a writ of injunction, and ruled that 
it was unnecessary for the complainants to 
specify, which of the former directors partici- 
pated in the acts upon which the complaint 
was based. In his opinion, Judge Hough said 
he did not think the plaintiffs contended that 
the New Haven directors who were sued were 
guilty of fraud. “By saying that fraud is 
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shown it is not meant that wrong has not been 
done,” added the judge. 

Altho conspiracy to restrain and monopolize 
interstate commerce was alleged, Judge Hough 
declared conspiracy was not the gist of the 
action. “Tho no conspiracy whatever be 
shown,” he declared, “yet each defendant who 
is proved to have committed a tort to the 
damage of the corporation is to be held re- 
sponsible for his own acts. Recovery will not 
in legal contemplation be based upon statutory 
violation but upon breach of trust and abuse 
of power on the part of the defendants as 
directors.” 

Appeals from New York federal court rul- 
ings granting immunity to John L. Billard, 
William Skinner and James S. Elton in the 
New Haven Railroad prosecution were dis- 
missed, Dec ii, in the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington by the Department of Justice. The 
government contended they were not entitled 
to immunity by having testified in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission investigation. 
The decision did not affect further action by 
the Department of Justice against William 
Rockefeller and other New Haven directors 
whose trial for criminal conspiracy to violate 
the Sherman anti-trust law more than a year 
before resulted in a disagreement of the jury. 
The government first appealed from the ruling 
of the New York court, but on reconsideration 
the Department of Justice asked the Supreme 
Court to dismiss it. 

See also 

Boston and Maine Railroad 
Railroads — Accidents 
— Anti-trust litigation 

Six of the eleven former directors of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, charged by the government with criminal 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, were 
found not guilty in New York City, Jan 9, by 
the jury which for nearly three months had 
been trying the case. The jury disagreed on 
the others. 

Those acquitted were D. Newton Barney, 
Farmington, Conn.; Robert W. Taft, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; James S. Hemingway, A. Heaton 
Robertson, and Frederick F. Brewster, New 
Haven; and Henry K. McHarg, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Those on whom the jury disagreed were 
William Rockefeller, New York; Charles F. 
Brooker, Ansonia, Conn.; Charles M. Pratt, 
Brooklyn; Lewis Cass Ledyard, New York; 
and Edward D. Robbins, New Haven. 

The verdict was returned after fifty-one 
hours of deliberation. The final vote on the 
five defendants upon whom the jurors could 
not agree stood 8 to 4. The jurors did not reach 
their verdict until after they had reported to 
Judge Hunt earlier in the day that they could 
not agree. Up to that time — at noon — they 
had been deliberating with a view to bringing 
in a verdict on the guilt or. innocence of the 
defendants collectively. 

The court then instructed them to make 
further efforts to concur, and that: if they 
could not agree upon all, to try and reach a 
decision on some. The vote on the question 


of all at that time also stood 8 to 4, it was 
learned. 

Attorney - General Gregory formally an- 
nounced, Jan 13, that the government would 
retry the 5 former directors over whose guilt 
or innocence the jury disagreed, and would 
quash the indictments against the 6 defendants 
who had obtained permission to be tried sepa- 
rately. These 6 were George F. Baker, Theo- 
dore N. Vail, T. DeWitt Cuyler, Francis T. 
Maxwell, Edward Milligan, and Alexander 
Cochrane. 

NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL 

AND HOSPITAL 

See 

Vanderbilt, Mrs. Alfred G. 

NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO. 

The properties of the New York Ship- 
building Company, located at Camden, N. J., 
had been purchased, it was announced, Nov 16, 
by the American International Corporation, 
the International Mercantile Marine Company, 
W. R. Grace & Co., and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company at an approximate cost 
of $15,000,000. 

The four companies involved purpose to or- 
ganize a new corporation which would take 
over the assets and property of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company. The majority in- 
terest in this corporation would be owned by 
the four concerns, of which the American 
International Corporation would possess the 
larger share. A part of the stock of the new 
company would be offered to the public later. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company, 
which was incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey in Oct, 1899, had an author- 
ized capital stock of $6,000,000, of which $6,- 
000,000 was outstanding. Its funded debt con- 
sisted of $2,300,000 first mortgage gold 6s., due 
1923. The board of directors was made up of 
A. W. Mellon, Pittsburgh; Philip Wick, 
Youngstown, O. ; H. Walters, New York; 
George C. Jenkins, Baltimore; De Courcy 
May; S. M. Knox, Philadelphia; H. A. Ma- 
goun, Camden, N. J. Mr. May was chairman 
of the board, and Mr. Knox president of the 
company. The officers would be retained by 
the purchasers. 

NEW YORK STATE 

# Following are the important recommenda- 
tions made in Governor Whitman’s message 
to the Legislature, Jan 5: 

Centering of financial authority, audit and responsi- 
bility with the Controller, making him almost as 
important an official as the Governor. Inauguration 
of a budget system which will compel the Legislature 
to give detailed reasons for every appropriation in 
advance. Substitution of serial bonds for long-term 
improvement bonds and a correction in the sinking 
funds methods. Elimination of the State Fiscal Super- 
visor and placing of his authority with the Controller. 
Abolition of all the special funds and the substitution 
therefor of just three-day sinking fund contributions, 
proceeds from the sale of state-manufactured products 
and a general fund for all current state expenses. 
Abolition of port wardens and health officer of New 
York and transfer of their functions to the federal 
government. Abandonment of State Natutical School 
and return of the training ship Newport to the federal 
government. Discontinuance of the construction of 
the Mohan sic Hospital and the State Training School 
for Boys at Yorktown Heights. Erection of a new 
hospital at Middletown for segregation of aged insane. 
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At the primaries Sept 19, Gov. Charles S. 
Whitman (Rep.) won the nomination for gov- 
ernor over William M. Bennett; and William 
M. Calder (Rep.) defeated Robert Bacon for 
the nomination for senator. 

Samuel W. Seabury (Dem.) was unopposed 
in the gubernatorial nomination, and W. F. 
McCombs, in the senatorial nomination de- 
feated Thomas F. Conway. 


Gov, Charles S. Whitman (R.) was re- 
elected Nov 7. 

See also 

Barge canal, New York State 
Forestry — New York State 
Health insurance — New York 
Military training of schoolboys — New 
York 

Mothers' pensions — New York 
Prisons — New York State 
Prohibition — New York State 
Woman suffrage — New York State 
Women’s employment laws — New York 
Workmen’s compensation — New York 

— Bureau of Municipal Information 

The cities of New York State after one 
year’s experiment have demonstrated that a 
central clearing-house of municipal informa- 
tion is a necessity and that it can be operated 
successfully on a co-operative basis. The 
New York State Bureau of Municipal Infor- 
mation is the first agency of its kind in the 
world. Being directed by a council of five 
Mayors ^elected « at the annual meeting of 
the official representatives of the cities in the 
state, it is controlled absolutely by the muni- 
cipalities. It is also supported by the cities, 
with the sanction of the state. 

Its policy and purpose are expressed in its 
slogan: “Not to reform, but to inform.” Its 
chief function is to supply information about 
any municipal problem to any city official 
requesting it. To keep officials in touch with 
one another by distributing new ideas and 
plans and to keep cities informed about all 
legislation affecting them. 

The bureau does not advocate anything, nor 
does it recommend any person, firm, or thing 
It gives as much information on both sides c 
a controversial subject as is available and can 
be obtained. 

—Population 

New York state had a population of 9,687,- 
744, consisting of 8,059,515 citizens and 1,628,- 
229 aliens, according to the census taken by the 
state in June, 1915. The report of the enu- 
meration was made to the Legislature Jan 17. 

Greater New York had 5,047,221 residents, 
or 52 per cent of the state’s total population. 
Eighty-three and two-tenths per cent of the 
state’s population were citizens. In 1905 the 
state’s total population was 8,067,308, of which 
7,062,988, or 87.6 per cent, were citizens, and 
1,004,320, or 12.4 per cent, were aliens. These 
figures showed that the number of inhabitants 
of the Empire State had increased 20,86 per 
cent during the past ten years, the number of 
citizens increasing 14. 1 per cent and the num- 
ber of aliens 62.1 per cent. 


In ten years, New York state gained no less 
than 1,620,436 inhabitants. During the same 
ten years Greater New York increased from 
4,013,781 in 1905 to 5,047,221 in 1915. 

The cities of New York state, including 
Saratoga Springs and White Plains, represent- 
ed a total population of 7, 249,602, or 74.8 per 
cent of the entire state. Of this number, 5,- 
797,284 were citizens, figures representing 71.9 
per cent of the total citizen population of the 
state. Aliens living in the cities totaled 1,452,- 
318, or 89.1 per cent of the total alien popula- 
tion of the state. 

On June 1 the incorporated villages of the 
state claimed a total population of 863,894, con- 
sisting of 70^.782 citizens and 68,112 aliens, 
the percentage of inhabitants of incorporated 
villages being 8.9 per cent the number of 
citizens 9.3 per cent the number of aliens 4.2 
per cent. 

The rural communities of the state were 
credited with a population of 1,607,327, of 
whom 1,496,282 were citizens and 111,065 
aliens, the rural population being 16.5 per cent 
of the state’s total. Out of the total residents 
of the rural sections, the citizens were 18.5 per 
cent of the total citizen population of the state 
and the aliens 6.7 per cent of the total. 

Within the eight Indian reservations of the 
state there was a permanent redskin popula- 
tion oT 4845, as compared with 5006 in 1905, 
a decrease of 161 during the ten years. 


The estimated population of New York State 
according to figures (made public by the 
Census Bureau, Feb 13, was 10,086,568 on July 
1, 1915, 10,179,971 on Jan 1, 1916, and would 
be 10,273,375 on July 1, 1916. The population 
according to the 1910 census was 9,113,614. 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Apprehension and confusion created by the 
Teutonic peace proposals and heightened by 
vulnerable technical conditions caused a vio- 
lent outburst of liquidation in the stock market 
Dec 14, leaders, other than rails, breaking 5 
to 10 points, with far more serious impairment 
in shares of less prominence. The maximum 
decline was rendered by Gulf States Steel, 
which yielded 26 points for the common and 
3 for the preferred. Industrial and munition 
shares, the liquidation in which was on a 
heavy scale, suffered the greatest losses. 

The liquidation of an enormous country- 
wide speculation in stocks on the basis of war 
profits, which had been taking place almost 
uninterruptedly since the note from Germany 
to the Allies proposing to discuss peace, cul- 
minated Dec 21 in a panic on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Sales were the heaviest for a single day 
since the Northern Pacific corner of May 9, 
1901, the transactions totalling 3,176,000 shares. 
The acute cause was the President’s note to 
all the belligerents moving the idea of peace. 
To this was added a war scare from the 
phrase in Mr. Lansing's explanation “that we 
are drawing nearer the verge of war our- 
selves.” Most of the selling was without any 
relation whatever to value; it represented the 
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immediate necessities of individuals suddenly 
called upon by their brokers either to increase 
their margins or pay for their stocks outright 
and taking them away. 

Reports in circulation, mainly in New York, 
that an advance tip on the President’s peace 
move had! been obtained by stock speculators, 
and that some of them had profited heavily, 
crystalized, Dec 22, by the introduction of a 
resolution in the House of Representatives by 
Representative W. Wood, an Indiana Repub- 
lican, providing for an investigation by a 
committee of five Representatives. 

“NEW YORK TIMES” 

See 

Theater — Right of exclusion from 

THEATER 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

A budget, involving the expenditure of $762,- 
889.63, was adopted, Apr 24, for the year 
ending June 1, 1917, by New York University 

The budget represented an increase over the 
expenditures of the past year of more than 
$90,000. As incomes expected from various 
sources would reach only $723,301.50, there 
would be a deficit of $39,579-13- Charges for 
instruction, in which category are included 
such items as salaries for the pedagogical 
forces, library expenses, prizes and scholar- 
ships, would consume the greatest portion of 
the budget, $526,208.30 being assigned for 
these purposes. 

The remainder of the budget was appor- 
tioned as follows : Maintenance of plants at 
University Heights, Washington Square and 
the Bellevue College, $112,080; office main- 
tenance, $59,49 2 -33 i university charges, includ- 
ing commencement and general administration 
expenses, $65,100. It was estimated that 
students’ fees would aggregate $612,840, an 
increase over the current year of about $90,- 
000. Other items of income were $62,632.50 
from endowment and $33)429 from gifts. 

Dr. Samuel A. Brown was appointed dean 
of the university and Bellevue Hospital Med- 
ical College, to succeed Dr. William H. 
Park. Professor Marshall S. Brown, 
head of the department of history and inter- 
national law, was designated to act as dean 
of the College of Arts and Pure Science in 
the absence of Dean Archibald L. Burton 
at Harvard University. It was decided that 
students registered . in the College of Arts 
completing a prescribed course of two and a 
half years in the College of Arts and the 
regular four-year course in the medical school 
would receive the A.B. and M.D. degrees. 

NEW ZEALAND 
— Army 

The New Zealand Government’s, Military 
Service bill, providing for compulsory service 
in the war should voluntary service fail, 
passed the House of Representatives June 10 
by a vote of 44 to 4. A scene of much enthu- 
siasm followed, and the members rose and 
sang the national air. The votes against the 
bill were those of the legislators who repre- 
sented labor. They had fought the measure 


tooth and nail on the ground that it was con- 
scriptive. 

— Commerce 

According to Australian press figures of 
October, exports from New Zealand for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1916, made a 
30 per cent, gain over the preceding year and 
reached the record total of $165,891,340. 
Toward this sum Wellington contributed $36,- 
697,475, Auckland $30,532,125, Lyttelton $17,- 
988,750, Napier $14,704,040 and Dunedin 

$10,742,915. The principal products exported 
in the two years ended June 30, 1913 and 
1916, were: 

Articles. 1914-15 1915-16. 

Wool and skins $52,213,680 $63,336,000 

Meat, frozen 28,296,415 36,614,515 

Butter and cheese 22, 456,810 29,930,755 

Gold *,*32,975 * 0,386,355 

Hemp 1,955,575 3,567,100 

Tallow 31,429,895 3,404,630 

Hides 2,267,320 3x399,095 

Timber 1,835*565 1,883,840 

Gum, kauri i,533>475 1,617,175 

Wool shipments declined 10 per cent, in 
weight, but rose 22.5 per cent, in value. 

Frozen meat was 25 per cent, more in weight 
and 30 per cent, more in value. Butter ad- 
vanced 20 per cent, in value for a slightly 
smaller output, while cheese rose 50 per cent, 
in value for a 30 per cent, larger export. 

New Zealand’s imports for the year under 
review also established a record, the value 

being $117,718,985, as compared with $93,157,- 
290 in 1914-15, a gain of 26 per cent. Well- 
ington’s share in this trade was $34,823,085, 
Auckland’s $33,085,000, Lyttelton’s $17,96 9,960 
and Dunedin’s $13,436,515. 

The excess of exports over imports was 
$48,172,355, as compared with $34,560,630 in 
1914-15. — Commerce Reports. 

— Passports 

It was announced Sept 6 that after Oct 1 
the passport regulations applicable to Austra- 
lia would also be applicable to New Zealand. 
The Australian regulations which went into 
effect on Sept 1 were as follows: 

‘'No person over fifteen years of age will be per- 
mitted to land in the Commonwealth of Australia 
unless in possession of a valid passport issued or 
vised by a competent British authority. British sub- 
jects embarking for Australia from the United King- 
dom must carry valid passports issued or vised by 
the passport office, Downing Street, London. Alien 
subjects sot embarking must carry passports issued 
by their own authorities and vised by % the passport 
office. Persons embarking from foreign countries 
for Australia must first have their passports vised 
by a British consular officer in the country of em- 
barkage.” 

—Postage 

It was announced, Oct rg, that the prepaid 
rate of postage for letters between the 
United States and New Zealand had been re- 
duced to 2 cents an ounce or fraction in each 
direction, effective immediately. 

NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO, 

See 

Peninsular and Oriental line 
NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
According to the will of Vice Chancellor 
Howell, filed in Newark, N, J., Oct 13, almost 
all of his $250,000 estate was to revert to the 
Newark Public Library. 
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NEWBOROUGH, William Charles Wynn, 
Baron 

Baron Newborough died in London, July 19. 
He was born in 1873 and succeeded to the title 
in 1888. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
— Finance 

The conversion of the previous year's de- 
ficit of $720,000 into a surplus of $468,000 
was shown in a statement, made public Oct 
30, of the finances of the colony of New- 
foundland for the fiscal year ended June 30. 
War taxes, duties on increased imports and 
improvement in general trade conditions 
brought about this result. The deficit in 1915, 
due to the dislocation of commerce in the 
early months of the war, was liquidated by 
using a balance of $200,000 which the colony 
had to its credit in the Bank of Montreal 
and by borrowing half a million dollars from 
that institution. For the first three months 
of the fiscal 1916 year revenues had been 
received at a rate which indicated a still 
larger surplus in 19x7. 

See also 

Hearst, William Randolph 
Prohibition— N ewfoundl and 

NEWLANDS JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
CONGRESS 

See 

Railroads — Congressional investigation 

NEWSPAPERS 

See 

Hearst, William Randolph 
“London Times" 

“Standard, The" (newspaper) 

“Sun" (newspaper) 

—War 

One of the interesting phases of the war, 
notes the Independent , is the appearance of 
a novel kind of journalism, the leaflets pub- 
lished, or rather, prepared, by the men at 
the front The curio collectors are already 
after sample copies of these very limited 
editions. The Bibliotheque Nationale of 
Paris has specimens of more than sixty dif- 
ferent “periodicals" of this kind, and a 
bibliography of them has been published, 
Tons les Journeaux du Front, by Pierre Al- 
bin. Many of them are merely handwritten 
or typewritten broadsheets, in purple ink, 
appearing wherever a group of irrepressible 
writers and artists happen to find themselves 
together. The gelatine pad or mimeograph 
gives a better chance for pictorial embellish- 
ment and strange topography than the printing 
press, so there is great variety and not a 
little artistic skill. In contents they run 
largely to verse, personalities and local “gags," 
often unintelligible to one not familiar with 
the soldier slang of that particular corps, and 
not always suitable for translation. Among 
the editors and contributors appear the names 
of academicians and others well known in art 
and letters, and probably more than one piece 
of permanent literature will be found in these 
ephemerides. 

Their names alone are interesting as char- 


acteristic of their spirit. La Woevre joyeuse 
and Le Sourire de VArgonne show that even 
those who have stood the brunt of the Ger- 
man attack on the eastern front in the 
Woevre and Argonne forests may still be 
joyful and smile. A won Sac (My Knapsack), 
La Fusillade , Le Troglodyte, Le Cri de Guerre 
(The War-Cry), Le Clarion territorial, L’ln- 
discret , Le Marcheur du 88 e (The Hiker of 
the 88th), LTmberbe grognard (The Grumbl- 
ing Tenderfoot) ; so the list runs. The Peris- 
cope is such a good name that some permanent 
periodical is likely to adopt it. The Autobus 
refers not so much to the commissary con- 
veyance as to the tough meat which it brings. 
For Poilu, French slang for an experienced 
soldier* we have by rare good luck an Eng- 
lish equivalent in our “roughneck.” There 
are half a dozen Poilus coming from the 
front; such as Le Poilu grognard (The Grum- 
bling Roughneck), Le Terrible poilu-torial, 
and Le Canard poilu (The Roughneck Hoax), 
Le Poilu enchaine. 

NIAGARA FALLS 

The development of 2,000,000 horse-power 
of electric energy below the Niagara Falls 
without disturbing the Horseshoe and Amer- 
ican falls, and the expenditure of $100,000,000 
in. the work, were proposed in a scheme sub- 
mitted in July to the Dominion government 
at Ottawa for approval. The promoters were 
an incorporated company — the Thomson Por- 
ter Cataract Company, headed by T. Kennard 
Thomson and Peter A. Porter, two Amer- 
icans. The scheme proposed a dam in the 
rapids below the falls to raise the water 100 
feet. Half the power developed would go to 
New York state and the other half to Ontario, 
and the company would agree to sell the 
Canadian half of the dam to Canada at the 
inaugural cost, plus the percentage, and to 
make an agreement as to the charge to be 
made for nower. The government agreed to 
appoint a commission of engineers to look 
into the scheme. 

Hearings begun four years before by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on legisla- 
tion to regulate diversion of water at Niagara 
Falls for generation of electricity were closed 
Aug 1. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
Dec 20 reported favorably and the Senate 
passed the Wadsworth bill increasing to 20,000 
cubic feet a second the amount of water 
which may be taken from the American Falls 
at Niagara for power purposes. 

This is the full amount of water which 
may he diverted from the American side under 
the terms of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. A statute of Con- 
gress had previously limited the outtake to 
15,600 cubic feet a second. The action was 
taken to relieve the situation in Western New 
York resulting from the embargo which the 
Canadian government had placed upon the 
exportation of electricity developed on the 
Canadian side of the falls. Undqr the terms 
of the Wadsworth measure 20,000 cubic feet 
of water may be diverted up to July 1, 1917, 
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The bill was similar to the one introduced 
in the House the day before. 

The cost of preserving the greater part of 
Niagara as a spectacle, instead of utilizing all 
its energy for industrial porposes, is estimated 
by a writer in Engineering and Contracting 
(Chicago) at $150 per look, for every visitor 
who sees the falls. This, he thinks, is rather 
high, even for such a noble spectacle. “In 
round numbers, 3,000,000 horse-power of ener- 
gy flows to waste at Niagara. At least it would 
be called waste were it not for the fact that 
about 1,000,000 people view it annually. This 
great natural moving picture costs society the 
value of three annual horse-power per ‘seat’ 
at the show. It may be conservativevly esti- 
mated that Niagara Falls power is worth to 
society fully $50 per horse-power per annum. 
It follows, then, that each observer is in- 
debted to society for $150 every time he visits 
the great falls. 

“Might not the million annual visitors to 
this greatest of cataracts secure their thrills 
at less than $150 per look? Could it not be 
arranged that for, say, one hour each day the 
entire volume of water be allowed to flow over 
the great brink, and for the remaining twen- 
ty-three hours let it run thru shafts and tun- 
nels upon turbines ?” 

NICARAGUA 

That Germany, in order to secure control of 
die interocean canal route, had sought to 
foment a revolution in Nicaragua and return 
the ex-Dictator Zelaya to power, was revealed 
in an official Blue Book published in Managua, 
Mar 12. The German charge and consul were 
even declared to have been involved in a con- 
spiracy to assassinate President Diaz and his 
Cabinet as part of this program. 


Costa Rica, May 5, won her suit before the 
Central American Court of Justice against the 
government of Nicaragua. The only vote 
against Costa Rica was that of the member for 
Nicaragua. The Supreme Court of San Sal- 
vador received the original text of the decision 
reached by the Central American Court. Costa 
Rica began suit in Mar against Nicaragua, on 
the ground that her rights had been violated 
by Nicaragua in negotiating the canal route 
treaty with the United States. Costa Rica con- 
tended that she must be consulted before 
Nicaragua entered into any treaty disposing 
of the canal rights. The United States began 
negotiations in 1915 for a new treaty with 
Costa Rica to compensate that country for its 
rights in the canal route. 


The claim of the Republic of Salvador, 
filed Aug 18, against the Government of Nica- 
ragua that her rights had been infringed by 
Nicaragua's treaty with the United States for 
the establishment of a naval base in Fonseca 
Bay by the United States was allowed Sept 
8 bv the Central American Court. The mem- 
bers for Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras 
and Salvador voted in favor of Salvador’s 
claims and the Nicaraguan member voted 
against it Nicaragua announced that she 
would not accept the decision of, the Central 


American Court in the matter of the protest 
of Salvador and Costa Rica. The court gave 
the Nicaraguan Government sixty days to re- 
ply to the claim of the Republic of Salvador. 

The United States State Department re- 
fused to consider that the decision of this 
court could affect rights acquired by the 
United States thru the treaty with Nicaragua. 
It was the opinion of the State Department 
that the court had jurisdiction only over con- 
troversies arising between the Central Ameri- 
can countries and not in any question arising 
between one of those countries and the United 
States. 

Further than that, it was intimated at the 
State Department that the court’s decision 
was obviously based upon selfish interest — 
three of the governments out of the five rep- 
resented on the court having protested to the 
United States against the treaty which 
granted the naval base rights at Fonseca Bay. 

This treaty specifically exempts Salvadorean 
rights and states that the United States only 
acquires the rights of Nicaragua in Fonseca 
Bay. In ratifying the treaty the United 
States Senate stipulated that it should not 
prejudice the claims or rights of Salvador. 
Hence it was felt here that the decision of 
the Central American court was not justified 
and that Salvadorean rights were fully pro- 
tected. 

The Central American court was formed 
in accordance with the Washington conven- 
tions signed by the five Central American 
governments under the guidance and upon 
the recommendations of Elihu Root, as Sec. 
of State, and of Enrique Creel, as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Mexico. It was in- 
tended as an instrument for the amicable set- 
tlement of Central American controversies. 


A dispatch from Managua Oct 1 said it was 
reported American! bankers, to whom the 
Nicaraguan government was indebted, had 
notified Nicaragua that it must liquidate the 
indebtedness by Oct 15 or that otherwise they 
would take over sufficient of the country’s 
revenues to reimburse them. The dispatch 
added that it was also reported the United 
States Government was considering the re- 
habilitation of Nicaragua’s finances by adding 
$2,000,000 to the $3,000,000 due on the canal 
treaty concession, thus forming a fund to 
guarantee an issue of 15,000,000 cordobas (a 
cordoba is equivalent to one dollar, American 
gold) with which to pay all debts. 

A report of Oct 29 stated that Americans 
were taking over the management of all the 
internal revenues of Nicaragua. 


The State Department, it was learned Dec 
26, had urged the Nicaraguan government not 
to accept the resignation of the Nicaraguan 
member of the Central American Court of 
Justice. 

When the court claimed jurisdiction over 
Nicaragua’s grant of rights in the San Juan 
River to the United States, tfye Nicaraguan 
member tended his resignation and withdrew 
from the sessions. 
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The resignation had not been accepted, and 
the State Department had urged that it be not 
accepted because of the desire of the United 
States government to prevent the disruption 
of the court. 

See also 

Cardenas, Adam 

Treaties — United States-Nicaragua 
— Commerce 

According to consular reports made public 
Dec 13, the total foreign trade of Nicaragua 
for the calendar year 1915 amounted to $7,- 
726,420, which was less by 15 per cent, than 
the trade for 1914. This shortage was partly 
due to the poor crops thruout the western part 
of Nicaragua during the early part of 1915, 
altho the decrease in trade was less for the 
exports than for the imports. 

In the following table are shown the coun- 
tries of origin and destination and values of 
imports and exports to and from Nicaragua 
for the years 1914 and 1915 : 

Imports from Exports to 

Countries. 1914* i9 I S* 19*4- *915- 

XJ. States. $2,566,368 $2,592,799 $2,428,383 $3, 079,810 

Un. King. 718,264 302,294 367,066 438,500 

France .. 254,108 138,218 1,156,498 600,684 

Germany . 391,411 36,960 560,756 

Italy .... 1x5,313 43*962 203,485 274,312 

Spain ... 53*969 20,247 5>388 35*217 

Other Eur. 

countries. 17*326 5,195 145,428 64,318 

Costa Rica 3,299 4*030 1,439 6,57* 

Gautemala. 1,553 9*4 6,886 3,623 

Honduras. 1,206 2,106 15,695 17*438 

Salvador . 3,779 3*059 27,915 10,134 

Other Am. 

countries. 7,061 9,102 36,112 23,829 

China .... 665 196 12,766 

Japan .... 1 136 

Total.. $4,134,323 $3*i59,2i8 $4,955,051 $4,567,202 

Importations of Nicaraguan products by the 
United States advanced from 31 per cent, in 
1911 to 49 per cent, in 1914 and to 67 per cent, 
in 1915. The great increase during 1915 was 
due primarily to shipments of coffee and gold 
to the United States that formerly went to 
Europe. The principal articles imported into 
Nicaragua are cotton goods, breadstuffs, 
(wheat flour, corn and rice), manufactures of 
iron and steel, chemicals, dyes, medicines and 
leather and leather goods. 

About 62 per cent, of Nicaragua's import 
trade in 1914 was with the United States, and 
82 per cent, in 1915. In spite of this increased 
percentage, however, the actual increase in 
values amounted to only $36,000, or less than 
2 per cent. Much of this increased percentage 
is due to larger imports of cotton from the 
United States. 

— Politics and government 

The names of three candidates for the Presi- 
dency were announced June 19. They were 
Dr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos, candidate of the 
government in power ; General Emiliano 
Chamorro candidate of the conservative party, 
and Dr. Julian Irias, liberal candidate. Dr. 
Pasos and General Chamorro represented 
the two factions of the conservative party, 
which split during the administration of 
President Adolfo Diaz. Dr. Irias was former- 
ly an adherent of General Jose Santos Zelaya 


and was one of the mainstays of the Madriz 
administration during its short tenure of 
office. General Chamorro is Nicaraguan Min- 
ister to the United States. 

The Progressive party, organized according 
to its leaders to “give Nicaragua a clean busi- 
ness administration," nominated Rosendo 
Lopez, of Rivas, to be its candidate for the 
Presidency, July 31. Elections were scheduled 
to be held in Nov to choose a successor to 
President Adolfo Diaz, whose term was to ex- 
pire Dec 31, 1916, and who, under the Con- 
stitution, was not eligible for re-election. 

Senor Lopez is a wealthy importer and plan- 
ter and is known in the United States and 
Europe. The Conservative party has nom- 
inated General Emiliano Chamorro, former 
Minister at Washington, while the candidates 
of the government party and the Liberal party 
were, respectively, Dr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos 
and Dr. Julius Irias. 

The Liberal candidate, excluded from his 
country, Aug 10, was admitted early in Sep- 
tember. While he was making his first cam- 
paign trip, Sept. 8, his train was fired on by 
soldiers, who said they were acting on orders 
of the governor of the district. Two persons 
were killed and seven were wounded. The 
governor was removed from office. 

President Diaz issued a proclamation Sept 
9 convoking an extraordinary session of con- 
gress for the purpose of considering a re- 
form of the electoral laws before the presi- 
dential elections. 

To quell threatened disorders in Central 
America and to prevent popular indignation 
from expressing itself against President Diaz 
of Nicaragua, on Nov 1, when the national 
election was to be held, the United States des- 
patched the cruisers San Diego and Chatta- 
nooga to Fonseca Bay. 

The State Department stated that the ships 
were to make soundings of Fonseca Bay with 
a view to the establishment of an American 
coaling station. 

The election in Nicaragua, Oct 1, was a 
quiet one, with the exception of a quarrel 
at the polls in the capital, where a nephew 
of ex-President Zelaya killed four support- 
ers of General Emiliano Chamorro, the 
winning candidate. The latter, a Conser- 
vative who for three years had been Nicara- 
gua's ^Minister at Washington, had no voting 
opposition. Dr. Julius Irias, nominated by 
the Liberal party, withdrew 10 days before 
the election, saying that the United States 
Government would not recognize any success- 
ful candidate who had been connected with 
Zelaya’s administration. His disapproval of 
the new United States treaty with Nicaragua 
had been commended by the governments of 
Costa Rica, Salvador, and Honduras. It was 
reported that they had protested at Washing- 
ton against what they said was the use of 
military and naval force by our Government 
to insure the election of Chamorro. There 
was no evidence that the influence of the 
United States was exerted in this way. Two 
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ships had been sent to the Pacific Coast of 
Nicaragua, but it did not appear that marines 
were landed from them. 

On the withdrawal of Dr. Irias, the Lib- 
erals offered the nomination to Dr. Carlos 
Inadra Pasos of the Progressive or govern- 
ment party, but he also declined to run. 

President Chamorro announced the appoint- 
ment, Dec io, of the following cabinet: 

Foreign Affairs — Jose Andres Utrecho. 

Finance — Martin Bernard. 

War — Tomas Masis. 

Interior — Alfonso Solorzano. 

Public Works — Gutierrez Navas. 

NICHOLS, Brig-Gen. George F. 

Brig.-Gen. George F. Nichols, a Civil War 
veteran, died at Plattsburg, N. Y., Jan 18, aged 
82 years. 

NICHOLS, Gen. George S. 

Gen. George S. Nichols, the oldest surviving 
commanding officer of the Civil War, died at 
Athens, N. Y., May 29, in his 97th year. 

^NICKEL PLATE” RAILROAD 

The New York Central Railroad Company 
announced at New York, July 6, the sale of 
its holdings in the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis railroad to Cleveland interests for 
a consideration involving $8,500,000. Of this 
amount $2,000,000 was paid in cash and the 
balance in notes secured by pledge of the 
stock. The notes were for $650,000 each, the 
first one payable in five years and the others 
thereafter at intervals of one year each. For 
the first five years the notes were to bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, and there- 
after at 5 per cent. The purchasers were rep- 
resented by O. P. & N. J. Van Sweringen. 
The New York Central directors on the board 
resigned. The New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis is commonly known as the Nickel Plate. 
The road, reorganized under foreclosure in 
1887, owns leases and has trackage rights 
aggregating 532 miles in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 

The capital stock consists of $14,000,000 
common shares, $5,000,000 5 per cent, first 
preferred and $11,000,000 . second preferred. 
The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern rail- 
way formerly owned $6,240,000 common, $2,- 
503,000 first preferred and $6,275,000 second 
preferred, which was acauired by the New 
York Central railroad on its merger with Lake 
Shore in Dec, 1914. There is a total bonded 
debt of $28,072,000, of which $18,672,000 is 
represented by a first mortgage 4 per cent, 
issue and $10,000,000 by 4 per cent .deben- 
tures. 

The company’s offices are in Cleveland, but 
the road has been chiefly operated from New 
York. Its directorate consisted of various 
members of the Vanderbilt family. Chauncey 
M. Depew, William Rockefeller and other 
prominent financiers. 

The railroad was reorganized by its . new 
owners, at Cleveland, O., July 15. President 
W. H. Canniff resigned and J. J. Bernet, vice- 
president of the New York Central railroad, 
was elected to succeed him. 

See also 

Telegraph operators 


NICKERSON, Lyra Brown 

Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson, Sept 6, left 
$3,000,000, the bulk of her estate, to the Rhode 
Island School of Design and the Providence 
Public Library. 

NICOLLS, William Jasper 

William Jasper Nicolls, a widely known 
Philadelphia engineer and writer of fiction, 
died Feb 14, aged 62 years. 

NIGERIA 
— German holdings 

A sale of German holdings in Nigeria held 
in London during the week of Nov 20 yielded 
£369,645. The money was to be held to offset 
British losses in Germany. 

NIKOLAIEVSK, Siberia 

A cablegram announced, Mar 21, that on 
June 14 the port of Nikolaievsk, at the mouth 
of the Amur River in Siberia, would be 
opened for navigation, and would provide 
a new channel for placing American goods on 
the Russian market. From this port, goods 
would be transported up the Amur River to 
Stretyinsk,. where connection is made with a 
railroad line, linked to the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. 

NIMROD ISLANDS 

The Carnegie in the course of her circum- 
navigation of the globe between the fifteenth 
and sixteenth parallels of south latitude, the 
Pacific section of which she completed Jan 12, 
passed near the supposed site of the Nimrod 
Islands, reported in 1828. but for which in- 
effectual search had since been made. The 
Carnegie was unable to locate the islands. 

NITRATES 

The United States Geological Survey an- 
nounced, Nov 19, that two years’ examination 
of the nitrate deposits of the country had 
shown them to be worthless for practical or 
commercial use. Summarizing the result of 
the work the report stated: 

“The nitrate salts occur as crests or films on the 
faces of ledges; as seams — most of them thin, tho 
some are fairly thick — in crevices of shattered rock, 
and as deposits filling spaces in porous rocks at and 
near the surface or extending to a depth of several 
feet. They are naturally preserved in recesses in die 
rock ledges, where they are sheltered from the dis- 
solving action of rain, snow, water, or even mist. 
They are found in lava ledges, in beds of volcanic 
tuff or ash, and in limestone and sandstone. Their 
existence or preservation is apparently dependent 
rather on the shattered or porous nature of the rock 
than on its kind or composition. 

Some samples obtained frofti these sources are 
rich in nitrate salts, and analysis of such materials 
will bear little significant relation to the actual char- 
acter or content of the mass of the rock of which 
the ledge is formed. It appears that the deposits 
are superficial — that is, they do not extend far into 
the mass of the rock — and the nitrate salt found 
is insignificant in amount. 

“Nitrates are found in unusually large quantities 
in some soils and in some clay; hills, particularly in 
Southern California. These deposits have been ex- 
amined by many persons, and the general conclusion 
reached has been unfavorable to the Idea of their 
practical utilization. The nitrate content, altho un- 
usually large, as compared with the content of or- 
dinary soils, probably does not average over 1 or 2 per 
cent, of the soil or clay, and it is very doubtful 
whether the material could be worked commercially.” 
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This judgment, officially arrived at by gov- 
ernment experts, after a careful examination 
extending over a period of two years, during 
which nitrate prospects in all parts of the 
country were examined, meant that if the 
United States should go to war it must either 
depend on the nitrate industry of Chile for the 
raw product from which to obtain nitric acid 
for the manufacture of its powder,, or must 
do as Germany has done, erect nitric acid 
plants for the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. The National Defense act of June 3, 
1916, carried an appropriation of $20,000,000 
for the erection of a nitric acid plant. 

NITROGEN 

The Naval Consulting Board discussed the 
nitrogen situation, Mar 8, and wired a resolu- 
tion to Sec. of the Navy Daniels urging him 
to impress upon the President the need of 
immediate action to secure for this country 
an adequate supply of nitrogen products, pro- 
nounced vital to the military and agricultural 
interests of the country. 


By a vote of 43 to 22 the Senate, Apr 14, 
voted to insert the Smith amendment in the 
Army personnel bill. This amendment pro- 
vided that the government might erect a ni- 
trate plant at a cost of $15,000,000. Seven 
Republicans voted in favor of the bill, while 
three Democrats voted against it. The Demo- 
crats voting no were Senators Chamberlin, 
Johnson, of Maine, and Harwick. It was un- 
derstood that their opposition was based upon 
the ground that they believed the amendment 
to be unconstitutional. 

See also 

Fertilizer 

NIXON, William C. 

William C. Nixon, president of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad, died at St. Louis, 
Dec 15, aged 58 years. 

NOBEL PRIZES 

It was reported, Nov 10, that the 1916 
prizes for physics, chemistry and peace would 
not be distributed this year. 

It was reported, Dec 10, that by a vote of 
28 to n. it had been decided not to distribute 
the Nobel peace prizes for 1915 and 1916. 
The Nobel peace prize had not been awarded 
since 1913, when it was given to Henri La 
Fontaine, a Belgian Senator, president of the 
Permanent International Peace Bureau at 
Berne, Switzerland. The prize for the previ- 
ous year was awarded to Elihu Root, of 
New York. 

See 

Barany, Robert 
Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich 

NOBLE, Brig.-Gen. Charles Henry 

Brig.-Gen. Charles H. Noble, U.S.A., retired, 
died Mar 4, aged 73 years. 

NOGUERA PALLERESA DAM 

The largest dam in Europe was completed 
during the fall of 1916. The dam, which is 
the work of American engineers, was built 
across the gorge of the Noguera Falleresa 


not far from Barcelona, Spain. It is a con- 
crete affair 700 feet long, 330 feet high, 230 
feet thick at the base and 14 feet at the top; 
it forms an artificial lake 15/4 miles long and 
not quite four miles wide. 

NONCOMBATANTS 

See 

European war — Losses — Great Britain 

NORSWORTHY, Naomi 
Dr. Naomi Norsworthy, associate professor 
of educational psychology at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, died in New York 
City, Dec 25. She was born in 1877. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Thomas W. Bickett (D.) was elected gov- 
ernor Nov 7. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lynn C. Frazier (R.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. 

NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

Dr, Edwin Fremont Ladd was elected, .Mar 
12, president of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College at Fargo to succeed J. H. Worst, 
deposed. Dr. Ladd would remain as commis- 
sioner of the food department of the State. 

NORTON, William Edward 
William Edward Norton, noted marine artist 
and winner of the Osborne prizes in 1905 and 
1906, died in New York City, Feb 28. He 
was born Jan 28, 1843. 

NORWAY 

See 

European war — Mail seizures 
Strikes — N or way 

Submarines — International law gov- 
erning 

Woman suffrage — Norway 
— Finance 

The Norwegian government, Feb 28, intro- 
duced in Parliament a credit bill for 10,000,000 
kronen, (about $2,500,000), to be used in 
continuing the maintenance of the country’s 
neutrality. 

See also 
Fires — Norway 
France— Finance 
Great Britain — Finance 

“NOTTINGHAM;’ Destruction of the* 

See 

European war— Naval operations, Aug 

•19 

NOVELTY CANDY CO. OF NEW 
JERSEY. 

See 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

NOVO ALEXANDROVSK 
The only port not closed to Russia by the 
exigencies of the war or the rigors of win- 
ter lies well within the arctic circle, yet day 
by day throughout the winter months muni- 
tions and supplies poured into it, and a regu- 
lar passenger service was established with 
England and Sweden. Novo Alexandrovsk 
(formerly ICatharina Harbor) stands on the 
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Murman coast of the Kola Peninsula, which 
closes the White Sea from the north and 
forms a sort of eastern continuation of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. For many years it 
had been intended to establish here an alter- 
native route to that by way of Archangel, 
which completely freezes up in the winter. 
The route through Novo Alexandrovsk is not 
subject to the impediment of ice. though it is 
even farther north than Archangel, and is 
not sheltered by any land from the effects 
of the arctic winds. The reason is the pres- 
ence of the Gulf Stream, which passes here 
on the last stage of its journey, so warming 
the sea that at 22 degrees below zero (Fahren- 
heit) there is not a particle of ice to be seen 
in the Murman waters, which even makes the 
snow lying no the coast thaw. While Arch- 
angel, cut off from the Gulf Stream by land, 
freezes up, Novo Alexandrovsk is free from 
ice all through winter. 

NOVO-NIKOLAYEVSK 
Progress in the settlement of Siberia is the 
theme of two articles (‘‘Rapid Growth of 
Siberia” and “Siberian Village Life”) in the 
Russian Section of the London Times for Aug 
26, 1916. The particular case reviewed is the 
extraordinary growth of Novo-Nikolayevsk on 
the C)b River where it is crossed by the Trans- 
Siberian railroad. The recent completion of 
the Altai railroad, which runs from Novo- 
Nikolayevsk to Barnaul, with a branch to 
Biisk on the upper Ob, and to Semipalatinsk, 
thus tapping rich agricultural and mining dis- 
tricts, has further stimulated the city's growth. 
The town in 1916 had 100,000 people, and, 
unlike most of the older Siberian cities, it is 
essentially modern. It has well-paved streets, 
electric lighting, and many fine stone buildings. 
Land purchasable in 1898 for 1 rouble per 
desiatin (2.7 acres) sold in 1916 at half as 
much per square foot. Novo-Nikolayevsk 
owes its growth to its position as a “window 
to Europe” for the vast Altai region. 
NOYES, George Henry 
Judge George H. Noyes, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
died at Clearwater, Fla., Jan 10. He was 
born in 1849. 

NUTTALL, Archbishop Enos 
The Most Rev. Enos Nuttall, Archbishop of 
the West Indies, died at Kingston, Jamaica, 
May 31. He was born in England in 1842. 
OCEAN TRAVEL 
See 

Ships and shipping — Trans-atlantic 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

O'CONNELL, Joseph, M.D. 

Dr. Joseph O'Connell, health officer of the 
port of New York, died Jan 1, aged 49 years. 

“ODEN WALD” CASE 
The Department of Justice, Washington, 
Apr 5, obtained a continuance of the libel 
suit against the Hamburg-American Line 
steamer Odenwald , charged with a violation 
of President Wilson's neutrality proclamation 
of Aug, 1914, until Oct. The case was set 
for trial in the Federal Court at San Juan, 
P. R., Apr 20. 


In March, 1915, the Odenwald , after hav- 
ing been warned by Federal authorities not 
to attempt to leave port, attempted to sail 
without clearance papers and was stopped by 
a solid shot fired across her bow from the 
guns at El Morro. 

O'DOHERTY, Right Rev. Michael, Arch- 
bishop of Manila 
See 

Roman Catholic Church — Philippine 
Islands 

O'HARA VICE COMMISSION 
See 

Prostitution — Illinois 
OHIO 

James M. Cox (D.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. The incumbent, Gov. Willis, was a 
Republican. 

OIL LANDS 
See 

Petroleum — Southern Pacific Oil Land 
cases 

— “McCutcheon section” 

Judge Bledsoe, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, San Francisco, awarded to the 
United States government, July 29, title to 160 
acres of Kern County oil lands, valued at 
$10,000,000 and known as the McCutcheon 
section, in the government's ouster suit 
brought under the Taft withdrawal order of 
1909. The suit was against G. W. Mc- 
Cutchen, the Standard Oil Company, the 
Union Oil Company, the General Petroleum 
Company, and other title-claiming interests, 
and was one of many brought by the govern- 
ment to recover California oil lands valued 
in the aggregate at several hundred millions 
of dollars. 

—Production 

Germany 

To meet the scarcity of oils and fats, atten- 
tion was turned to poppy and sunflower seed 
and to cherry and plum stones as a source 
of supply. In 1915 about 662,250 lbs. of oil 
was obtained from sunflower seed, and a large 
sowing was made for 1916. A great number 
of cherry and plum stones were collected in 
1915, but, because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing oil from them they were thrown away 
or destroyed. 

The chief difficulty lay in removing the 
kernel from the outer shell. The firm of 
M. Martin in Bitterfeld had succeeded in 
constructing a machine which solved this 
difficulty, according to reports of Oct 23. 
The firm of Krupp Grusonwerk had also 
experimented successfully in grinding the 
stones between millstones, but after the outer 
shell has been cracked open it still is necessary 
to carefully separate the kernels from the 
crushed stones, and for this process no satis- 
factory machine has as yet been invented. The 
problem of separating stones and kernels was 
solved by Dr. Alpers, who discovered a chem- 
ical process, which commended itself on ac- 
count of the attendant small outlay. 
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OIL SMUGGLING CONSPIRACY 

The Federal Grand Jury returned an indict- 
ment, May 8, in New York City^ against 
Wolf von Igel, former aid of Captain Franz 
von Papen; Dr. Walter T. Scheele, President 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Chemical 
Company, and Gustave Steinberg, an alleged 
aid of Franz von Rintelen, charging them with 
having been concerned in a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the United States through, the false 
manifestment and shipment of lubricating oils 
to Germany. The indictment stated that the 
conspiracy existed between July 1 and Nov. 
30, 1915, and that the conspirators’ plan was 
to get the ojl into Germany via Sweden, by 
fraudulently manifesting it as fertilizers, 
manufactured in the Scheele factory in Ho- 
boken. Of the three men under indictment, 
von Igel was already under indictment as a 
principal in the first Welland Canal con- 
spiracy; Dr. Scheele was under indictment 
in the ship fire bomb case and was a fugitive 
from justice, while Steinberg was said to 
be in Germany, having managed to get back 
to that country disguised in woman’s clothing. 
The indictment charged that during the five 
months the conspiracy was in force von 
Igel and his associates caused to be placed 
on board steamers leaving New York for 
Sweden large quantities of heavy hydro- 
carbon oil, mixed freely with finely-powdered 
mineral matter. The oil cakes were packed 
in bags and sacks and manifested at the 
Custom House as fertilizer. 

OKA, Lieut.-Gen. Ichonosuke 

Lieut. General Ichonosuke Oka, who was 
Minster of War in the Okuma Cabinet in 
1914 and again in 1915-1916, died in Tokio, 
July 20. He resigned office in Mar owing to ill 
health. General Oka was born in i860. He 
took a prominent part in the Russo-Japanese 
War as commander of the Second Infantry 
brigade. 

O’KELLY, James 

James J. O’Kelly, Nationalist member of the 
House of Commons, died in London, Dec 22. 
He was born in 1845. 

OKLAHOMA 

The literacy test amendment to the consti- 
tution was defeated in Oklahoma Aug 1, by 
a majority of 20,000, forecasting, many poli- 
ticians believed, a Republican year in the state. 
The test of literacy for voters was a Demo- 
cratic measure. For six months the fight 
on it had been bitter. The Democratic Gov- 
ernor demanded its passage. The machine 
backed him in the fight. He called a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature to frame the 
amendment and get it before the voters. It 
was declared by Republicans the amendment 
was designed simply to enable Democratic 
office holders to continue themselves in power 
by disenfranchising such voters as they saw 
fit. The fight, in which Socialists and inde- 
pendent Democrats joined with the Repub- 
licans, was held to be responsible for an at- 
tack by thugs upon Arthur H. Geissler, Re- 
publican state chairman. When the question 


came to a vote in the Legislature a veritable 
riot ensued. To defeat the measure voters 
had to demonstrate their ability to read, for 
the amendment was one of nine which were 
to be voted upon, and a careful search was 
necessary to find it. Unless the voter selected 
the one section containing the words “for 
the amendment” and scratched those words 
out he voted for the literacy test. 

See 

Woman suffrage — Oklahoma 

“OKLAHOMA” (battleship) 

The Oklahoma with the Nevada her sister 
ship, the mightiest dreadnought in the United 
States Navy and one of the most formidable 
in the world, was formally turned over to 
the government by the New York Shipbuilding 
Company at League Island, May 2. Charac- 
teristic naval ceremonies, which for years 
have marked the reception of each new ship, 
were held. For details of the Oklahoma's con- 
struction see under Nevada , “Information 
Annual, 1915.” 

OLD AGE PENSIONS 

Germany 

The Reichstag, Jan 15, unanimously adopted 
a resolution favoring the reduction of the age 
limit in the case of old-age pensions from 70 
to 65 years. 

Great Britain 

In response to the prolonged agitation re- 
garding the hardships suffered by govern- 
ment old age pensioners by reason of the in- 
crease in the price of necessities, the govern- 
ment decided, Aug 30, to make an additional 
allowance not exceeding half a crown per 
week in special cases. 

Sweden 

m The Rochester Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lished, in Apr, a supplement on the “Compul- 
sory Old Age Insurance System for Swedish 
Workmen” which contains the following data: 

The number of persons liable to compul- 
sory contribution is estimated at $2,800,000, 
and divided as follows : 

Contri- 

Annual Income — button. Men, Women. 

Below 500 Kr 3 Kr. ’ 643,000 1,235,000 

500 to 800 Kr 5 Kr. 300,000 too, 000 

800 to 1,200 Kr 8 Kr. 273,000 53,000 

1,200 Kr. and above... 13 Kr. ' 180,000 22,000 

Total 1,396,000 1,410,000 

Kr.,used above, is the abbreviation for Krone, 
which is the equivalent of 27 cents. 

_ The total amount of the annual contribu- 
tions to be paid is estimated at 12,868,000 kr. 
The future number of pensioners, under the 
same conditions and with the same population 
(1907), is calculated at 600,000. During the 
first year, 1914, it is estimated that, in'" pur- 
suance of temporary regulations of the act, 
approximaely 80,000 persons will receive com- 
pensation for incapacity for work. The cost 
to the state and to the communes less the 
administrative expenditure, will, under similar 
circumstances, amount to approximately 38,- 
000,000 kr. The expenses for the first year 
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are reckoned at nearly 3,550,000 kr., of which 
2,660,000 kr (six-eighths) are charged to the 
state. It is estimated that there will be ap- 
proximately 2,800 pension districts. 

With a population of about SA millions for 
the whole kingdom, every pension district 
would approximately comprise 2000 persons. 
About one-half of these would be liable to 
compulsory contribution. Further, as the an- 
nual number of those who become incapaci- 
tated for work, or who complete the 67th year 
of their age may be estimated at 50,000 for 
the whole kingdom, it may be assumed that 
on an average 20 applications for pensions 
will be submitted annually to each pension 
committee. The amount of other business in 
connection with the pensions cannot be ac- 
curately estimated beforehand, but it is not 
likely to be so high as to add greatly to the 
work of the pension committee. 

Every Swedish man and woman above the 
age of 16 years is subject to compulsory in- 
surance until the completion of his or her 66th 
year. The following are exempted: persons 
who are permanently incapacitated for work, 
every state employee entitled to a pension, 
elementary school teachers, members of the 
Army and Navy, ministers of religion and the 
wives of persons thus exempted. Other per- 
sons entitled to some other pension may be 
exempted by the Crown from the liability to 
pay the contribution. The pension contribu- 
tion amounts to three kr. per annum. This 
contribution is increased by two kr. for in- 
comes of from 500 to 800 kr., by five kr. for 
incomes of from 800 to 1200 kr., and by ten kr. 
for incomes of 1200 and over. The minimum 
contribution of three kr. is as a rule collected 
simulaneously with the district rates, the addi- 
tional contributions together with the state 
taxes. 

The benefits of the insurance consist in an 
invalidity pension in the case of permanent 
incapacity for work or in an old-age pension 
on attaining 67 years of age, even if, in the 
latter case, permanent incapacity for work 
has not yet set in. The annual pension 
amounts to 30 per cent, for men and 24 per 
cent, for women of the total pension contri- 
butions paid. Pensioners who are permanently 
incapacitated for work, whose annual income 
does not exceed 300 kr. ^ (men) or 280 kr. 
(women) receive an addition to their pension 
out of the exchequer, which, with respect to 
an annual income not exceeding 50 kr., 
amounts to 150 kr. for men and 140 kr. for 
women, and decreases with respect to a higher 
income by one-half the annual income; in re- 
gard to incomes of from 50 kr. to 100 kr., 
however, only the amount in excess of an 
annual income of 50 kr. must be taken into 
consideration. In the event of fully 
paid-up pension contributions the pension ad- 
dition is increased by 0.08 per cent, for 
every krone paid. Three-quartrs of the 
amount for such pension additions are borne 
by the state; the remainder is paid as to one- 
half by the Landsting and the other half by 
the Communes. 


By virtue of the voluntary insurance, every 
Swedish subject who has reached 15 years of 
age may, by paying contributions not exceed- 
ing a total amount of 30 kr. per annum, be- 
come entitled to a higher pension than that 
provided for in the act ; with respect to all 
voluntary contributions paid within each calen- 
dar year, an amount equal to one-eighth of 
the said contribution is added out of the ex- 
chequer; the annual amount of the pension in 
respect of a man consists of lA per. cent in 
the case of the voluntary contributions, in the 
case of a woman of one-sixth less. All the 
contributions are paid into a pension fund. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

In the year ended June 30, according to the 
annual report of the Federal Copamissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 152,123,725 pounds^ of 
oleomargarine were produced in the United 
States, an increase of 5,654,995 pounds over 
the previous year. 

OLGA, Grand Duchess of Oldenburg 

Emperor Nicholas was reported, Oct 4, to 
have confirmed the dissolution, pronounced by 
the Holy Synod, of the marriage of his sister, 
the Grand Duchess Olga, to Duke Peter of 
Oldenburg. The Grand Duchess retains her 
imperial title and is permitted to remarry. 

Grand Duchess Olga was born on June 
1, 1882. Her marriage to Peter Alexan- 
drovich, Duke of Oldenburg, occurred on 
July 27, 1901. 

OLNEY, George W. 

George W. Olney, journalist and statistician, 
died in New York City, June 20. He was 
born in 1835. 

OPERA 

The annual statement ofi the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, containing the names of the 
important artists engaged for -next season, new 
operas that would be produced and a general 
resume of the coming year, was issued May 22. 

The novelties to be produced during the 
season of 1916-17 were : “Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
by Gluck, to be sung in German: “Francesca 
da Rimini,” book by Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
music by R. Zandoni, to be sung in Italian; 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” (first time on any 
stage), book by Percy Mackaye, music by 
Reginald De Koven, to be sung in English; 
“Les Percheurs de Perles,” by Bizet, to be 
sung in French. 

New artists engaged included Odette le 
Fontenay, a French- American soprano, a New 
Orleans girl, who has sung at the Opera 
Comique, Paris. 

Other artists to be seen at the Metropolitan 
for the first time were : 

Alice Eversman, American soprano of the Karlsruhe 
Opera House; Marie Sundelius, Swedish American 
soprano; Kathleen Howard, American contralto of 
the Covent Garden Theatre, London; Paul Bender, 
bass-baritone of the Royal Theatre, Munich; and Paul 
Fisler, assistant conductor of the opera In Vienna. 

The list of artists who have been re-engaged 
follows: 

Sopranos — Frances Alda, Maria Barrientos, Lucre- 
zia Bori, Anna Case, Vera Curtis, Emmy Destinn, 
Minnie Egener, Geraldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Jo- 
hanna Gadski, Mabel Garrison, Frieda Hempel, Me- 
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lanie Kurt, Edith Mason, Alice Nielsen, Marie Rap- 
pold, Lenora Sparkes, Rosina Van Dyck. . . 

Mezzo-Sopranos — Mariska Aldrich, Emma. Borniggia, 
Sophie Braslau, Raymonde Delaunois, Louise Homer, 
Marie Mattfeld, Margarete Matzenauer, Florence 
Mulford, Margarete Ober, Flora Perini, Lila Robeson, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 

Tenors — Paul Althouse, Pietro Audisio, Angelo 
Bada, Julius Bayer, Max Bloch, Luca Botta, Enrico 
Caruso, Riccardo Martin, Giovanni Martinelli, Albert 
Reiss, Johannes Sembach, Jacques Urlus, 

Baritones — Pasquale Amato, Bernard Begue, Giu- 
seppe de Luca, Otto Goritz, Mario Laurenti, Robert 
Leonhardt, Vincenzo Beschiglian, Carl Schlegel, An- 
tonio Scotti. Riccardo Tegani, Hermann Weil, Clarence 
Whitehill. ^ -n ... ,, 

Bassos — Carl Braun, Adamo. Didur, Pompilio Ma- 
latesta, Arthur Middleton, Giulio Rossi, Leon Rothier, 
Basil Ruysdael, Andrea de Sergurola, Henri Scott. 

Conductors — Artur Bodanzky and Giorgio Polacco. 

Conductor and Assistant Conductor — Richard Hage- 

m Xssi$tant Conductors — Giuseppe Bamboscheck }> Fred- 
erick Jacobi, Hans Steiner, Francesco Romei and 
Willy Tyroler. . 

Chorus Master — Giulio Setti. 

Technical Director — Edward Siedle. 

Stage Managers — Jules Speck and Jan Heithekker. 

Ballet Masters — Pauline Verhoeven and Ottokar 
Bartik. _ . 

Premiere Danseuse — Rosina Galli. 

Premier Danseur — Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 

Signor Gennaro Pani, who has been conductor of 
the San Carlo Opera of Naples and the Regio of 
Turin and is now in Buenos Ayres, has been ap- 
pointed second conductor of the Italian opera. 


The prospectus of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, issued Oct 1, gives the following addi- 
tional plans for the coming season : 

New operas — Massenet’s “Thais” and Delibes’s 
“Lakme.” 

New artists — Fernando Carpi, tenor; Paul Bender, 


uaruuuc. , , 

Of the names on the 1915 roster the following 
were missing: Erma Zarska, Bohemian soprano; Ida 
Cajatti, Italian soprano; Helen Warrum, American 
soprano; Julia Heinrich, American soprano; and 
Giacomo Damocco, Italian tenor. 

Conductors — Gennaro Papi. . 

The season was scheduled to begin Nov 13 and to 
last 20 weeks. 


See also 
Caruso, Enrico 

“Francesca da Rimini" (opera) 
“Goyescas” (opera). 

Hammerstein, Oscar 
“Iphigenia in Taurus" (opera) 
“Pecheurs de Perles, Les” (opera) 
“Prince Igor” (opera) 


OPPENHEIM, Nathan, M.D. 

Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, a specialist in chil- 
dren’s diseases, died in New York City, Apr 5 » 
aged 50 years. 

ORDER POUR I/E MERITE 

In recognition of his sinking one hundred 
vessels of the Entente Allies, Walter Forst- 
mann, commander of a German submarine, 
was reported, Aug 18, to have been given the 
order of pour le merite by the German Em- 
peror. The ships sunk by him, including 
war vessels, aggregated 260,000 tons, and 
their total value is estimated at 30,000,000 
pounds sterling ($150,000,000). 


The Order of Pour le Merite was awarded 
Oct 19 to Lieut. Commander Arnauld del la 
Perriere, commander of the submarine U-35 
for his achievements in sinking 126 vessels 
totaling 270,000 tons. Among the ships de- 


stroyed by the U-35 were one French and one 
English small cruiser. While assigned to the 
Mediterranean, Commander Perriere sank a 
number of loaded transports, munitions sup- 
ply ships, and eleven armed merchantmen. He 
is credited with fighting seventeen battles, 
and in one voyage destroyed 91,000 tons of 
shipping and brought home four cannon as 
prizes. The U-35 visited Cartagena, Spam, in 
June. 

OREGON 

See 

Education — Oregon 
Prohibition — Oregon 
Sunday-closing law — Oregon 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 

See 

Lands — Public 

ORLEANS, Princess Marie Louise &’ 

See 

Bourbon, Prince Philippe Marie Al- 
phonse de 

OSAGE ORANGE WOOD 

See 

Dyes — Osage orange wood 

OSBORNE, John E. 

See 

United States — Dept, of State 

OSBORNE, Thomas Mott 
See 

Sing Sing Prison, New York State 

OSCAR, Prince Karl Gustav Adolf 
The German newspapers, Feb 9, stated that 
Prince Oscar’s wounds, recently received in 
the Eastern war theater, were not serious# 
but that as he suffers from a weak heart 
he would not be able to take further part in 
the war. 

Prince Oscar is the Kaiser’s fifth son, born 
in 1888. 

OTT, Isaac, M.D. 

Dr. Isaac Ott, a distinguished Pennsylvania 
neurologist, died Jan 1, aged 68 years. 

OTTO, Formerly King of Bavaria 
The death of former King Otto of Bavaria, 
who had been insane for many years, was re- 
ported, Oct 12. 

King Otto was born on April 27, 1848, and 
succeeded his brother, Ludwig II, in 1886. 
Ludwig II was also insane and drowned him- 
self in Starnberg Lake. King Otto was de- 
posed on Nov 5, 1913, and was succeeded by 
the present monarch, Ludwig III, formerly 
regent. 

Otto, the son of King Maximilian II, was 
noted in early life for his handsome face and 
figure. Later, suicidal mania developed, and 
he was confined successively in the castles of 
Nymphenburg, Schleissheim and Fuerstenried. 
At Fuerstenried for thirty-three years he 
maintained a semblance of a court. 

OVERPOPULATION 

See 

Porto Rico — Overpopulation 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

Oxford University’s “Roll of Honor,” in 
its May edition, showed the total of mem- 
bers of the ’Varsity serving in his Majesty’s 
forces to amount to 10,500. The total deaths 
exceeded 825 and there were about 85 miss- 
ing. About 460 members of the university 
had been mentioned in dispatches, and seven 
had obtained the Victoria Cross. 

OYAMA, Field-Marshal Prince Iwao 

The death of Field-Marshal Prince Iwao 
Oyama, commander-in-chief of the Manchu- 
rian Army of Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
war, was announced Dec 10. 

Prince Oyama was one of the leading states- 
men and soldiers of the Japanese Empire for 
many years. He had held the portfolios of 
Vice-Minister and Minister of War, and in 
1884 was head of the general staff. During 
the Chinese war of 1895 he took command of 
the second expeditionary army and captured 
Port Arthur in less than twenty-four hours. 
Then Wei-Hai-Wei fell before his army, and 
at the end of the war he was made a Marquis. 
He shared with Field- Marshal Prince Yama- 
gata the highest civil and military honors in 
the gift of the emperor. 

Born in Satsuma in 1842, Prince Oyama 
was one of the Satsuma samurai — the proud- 
est caste in Japan. He was a cousin of Saigo 
Takamori, who headed the Satsuma rebellion 
in 1877-78. His early military training was 
received with the Prussian army during the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, with which he 
remained until the end of the siege of Paris. 
Shortly after his return from Germany the 
Satsuma rebellion started, and he was sent 
against his cousin as the commander of a 
brigade of the imperial army. He soon re- 
turned in triumph to Tokio, where he was 
promoted to be Lieutenant-General and later to 
Chief of the General Staff. When the Russian 
war broke out in 1904 he went to the front in 
supreme command, and won a series of bril- 
liant victories for which the emperor made 
him a prince. His wife was one of the first 
girl students to be sent to the United States 
by the empress during the early seventies. 
She was graduated from Vassar College in 
1 882. 

PACIFIC-ALASKA NAVIGATION CO. 

See 

Pacific Steamship Co. 

PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 

See 

Pacific Steamship Co. 

PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 

Stockholders of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, at a special .meeting, Feb 19, ap- 
proved the action of the board of directors in 
rescinding the sale of the steamships Peru, 
City of Para , Newport , Aztec, San Juan, San 
Jose and Pennsylvania to W. R. Grace & Co. 
and associates. 

PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO. 

Merger of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, owned in New York, and the 


Pacific- Alaska Navigation Company into a 
new > steamship company, to be known as the 
Pacific Steamship Company, was announced 
in Seattle, Wash., Sept 27. The merger, af- 
fecting thirteen large passenger and freight 
steamships of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company and nine steamers of the Pacific- 
Alaska Navigation Company, was to go into 
effect Nov 1. 

The financial details of the merger were 
not given out, but the vessels involved were 
said to be. valued at more than $12,000,000. 

The ships involved aggregated more than 
55,000 tons, the tonnage of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company being more than 34,000 
and that of the Pacific-Alaska Navigation 
Company more than 21,000. The former com- 
pany’s $2,000,000 steamship Congress, of 7985 
gross tons, was burned near Marshfield, Ore., 
Sept 14, 

The fleet of the Pacific-Alaska Navigation 
Company, known as the Admiral Line, in- 
cluded the fast turbiners under long charter 
to the company for service between San 
Francisco and San Diego, the Yale of 3731 
tons, and the Harvard , of 3737 tons. 

The consolidation made the new company 
virtually supreme in the coastwise service be- 
tween Puget Sound and California ports and 
rivaled by the Alaska Steamship Company, 
controlled by the Morgan- Guggenheim Alaska 
syndicate, in the trade between Seattle' - and 
Alaska. 

The principal officers of the new company 
were: H. F. Alexander, Tacoma, president; 
E. C. Ward, Seattle, vice-president; William 
Jones, Tacoma, treasurer; Admiral E. B. 
Rogers, secretary; A. F. Haines, Seattle, 
manager. 

PAGE, Brig.-Gen. John H. 

Brig.-Gen. John H. Page, veteran of three 
wars, died at Westpoint, Oct 9, in his seventy- 
fifth year. 

PAINE, Gen. Charles Jackson 

Gen. Charles J. Paine, a veteran of the 
Civil War, and formerly a prominent yachts- 
man, died at Weston, Mass,, Aug 12, aged 
83 years. 

PAINTINGS 

At Christie’s sale of pictures from the col- 
lections of Sir John Gorst and others, in 
London, June 23, “The Classical Building,” 
by PL Robert, dated 1796, sold for $3675. “The 
Resurrection,” a drawing by W. Blake, 
brought $520. Franz Hals’ “Youth With Jug 
Lighting Pipe,” brought $3755; Hoppner’s 
portrait of William Pitt, $1890; Raeburn’s 
portrait of Alexander Ker, $2100, and Rae- 
burn’s portrait of Andrew Dalzel, $3935. 

See also 

Bellini, Giovanni 
Cosimo, Piero di 
Gainsborough, Thomas 
Heyenbrock, Herman 
Inness, George 
Memling, Hans 
Morgan, J. P. 

Regnault, Alexandra George Henri 
Rembrandt von Ryn 
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Rubens, Peter Paul 
Sargent, John Singer 
Van Dyke, Sir Anthony 

PALAZZA DE VENEZIA 

The Palazza de Venezia, in Rome, formerly 
used by the Austria-Hungarian ambassador 
to the Holy See, was seized in Sept by the 
Italian government, which held that the build- 
ing was the property of Austria and not of 
the Pope. 

This claim rested on the fact that the palace 
had belonged to the Republic of Venice and 
when the latter became Austrian property the 
palace went with it When, half a century 
ago, Venice definitely became Italian the 
palace was left in the hands of the Austrians 
and became extraterritorial property. The rea- 
son for it was that the palace, being in Rome, 
and Rome still being the capital of the Pope's 
dominions, the Italian Government did not feel 
justified in settling a point which belonged 
to the jurisdiction of the Pope. 

In this way, it was held, the Venice Palace 
was still Australian property when, in 1870, 
the Italian troops took Rome and ended the 
temporal power of the Pope, and the palace 
ever since had been left in the possession of 
Austria, as it was the residence of the Aus- 
trian ambassador to the Vatican. The Pope 
was said to have issued a protest against the 
seizure on the ground that the palace for the 
past fifty years had not belonged to Austria 
but to the Pope; that Austria, in 1866, fore- 
seeing the difficulty of permanently retaining 
dominion with extraterritorial rights over a 
property in the very heart of Italy, had ceded 
all right and interest in the palace to the Pope. 
The proofs regarding a transaction of this 
kind might never reach the Italian civil au- 
thorities. 

When the Italians took Rome the law of 
the guarantees allotted to the Pope as extra- 
territorial possessions the Vatican Palace and 
Basilica (St. Peter’s) and the Later an Palace 
and Basilica in Rome and certain suburban 
properties. The Venice Palace was not men- 
tioned. Here, it is declared, the Italian civil 
authorities made an oversight, as they did not 
stipulate the exclusion of this palace from the 
Pope’s possessions, nor did they stipulate that 
the Pope could not thereafter acquire other 
extraterritorial property in Rome, so that, if 
the Venice Palace was transferred to the 
Pope only after the year 1870 a new compli- 
cation regarding the possibility of Italy seiz- 
ing it was created. 

The City of Venice, Sept 30, presented the 
Lion of St. Marks to the government, to re- 
place the Hapsburg arms on the fagade of the 
palace. 

“PALEMBANG,” Destruction of the 
The steamship Palembang, bound from Rot- 
terdam to Java, was torpedoed, Mar 18, near 
Galloper Lights, in the Thames estuary. All 
the crew was saved. The Palembang was the 
second Dutch steamship sunk within three 
days. 


The Dutch Shipping Council, which was in- 
trusted by the government with the official 
investigation into the sinking of the Dutch 
steamship Palembang , Apr 12, issued its re- 
port, which said: 

“Three explosions took place. The first was caused 
by the explosion at some distance, of a drifting mine, 
which was fired upon by a British torpedo boat de- 
stroyer. The second explosion was caused by a 
torpedo, fired at short range, which hit the Palem- 
bang.' This is established beyond doubt by the 
unanimous statements of the witnesses who saw the 
track of the_ torpedo. It could not have been fired 
by the British torpedo boat destroyer, because the 
torpedo passed some meters in front of the latter 
vessel. It is possible that the torpedo was meant for 
the destroyer, but, missing it, hit the Palembmg. 

“The third explosion was also a torpedo. The first 
mate of the steamship clearly saw its track approach- 
ing six lengths away on the starboard. This torpedo 
was aimed at the Palembang , because the British 
torpedo boat destroyer was then a great distance 
away. 

“The definite statements of the crew are confirmed 
by the fact that no other drifting mines were ob- 
served and the Palembang, at the time of the second 
and third explosions, was motionless and there was, 
therefore, no possibility of a collision with an an- 
chored mine.” 

“PALERMO” CASE 

The Italian steamship Palermo, with twenty- 
five Americans on board, had been torpedoed 
off the Spanish coast, it was reported Dec 5. 
One sailor, reported to be an American, was 
wounded by a shell and died in a hospital 
at Palafrugell, Spain, where the survivors 
were landed. Three others were seriously 
wounded by the torpedo. 

PALMER, George W. 

George W. Palmer, former representative 
in Congress from New York, died Mar 2, aged 
98 years. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Passage of the collier Mars, the repair ship 
Prometheus and the new fuel ship Maumee 
of the United States navy through the Pana- 
ma Canal, Mar 27, marked the beginning of 
the restoration of traffic conditions. These 
vessels drew not more than 22 feet of water. 


The Panama Canal was reopened to traffic, 
Apr 15, with the passage of sixteen ships, 
seven northbound and nine southbound, includ- 
ing the transport Buford. The channel 
through the cut was in excellent condition. 


In its Sept 6 issue the Panama Canal Rec r * 
ord published a list of the lines which had es- 
tablished regular or approximately regular 
services thru the canal since the resumption 
of traffic in April. 

The list included four services from the 
Atlantic terminus to Central and North Ameri- 
ca, . three from the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States to the Pacific Coast of South 
America, four services from Europe to the 
Pacific Coast of South America, four from 
Europe to the west coast of North America, 
nine from the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States to Japan, Siberia, China and the Phi- 
lippine Islands, six from the Atlantic Coast 
of the United States to Australia and New 
Zealand, and two from Europe to Australia 
and New Zealand. 
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Two years of the operation, of the Panama 
Canal were completed at the close of business 
on Aug 14, 1916, the canal having been opened 
to commercial traffic on Aug 15, 1914. During 
the two years a total of 2097 ships made the 
transit. Their aggregate net tonnage, accord- 
ing to the rules for the measurement of ves- 
sels for the Panama Canal, was 7,046,407. The 
total quantity of cargo carried thru the canal 
by them was 9,031,613 tons of 2240 pounds. 

A summary of the movements each way 
during the two calendar years is given in this 
tabulation, published in the Panama Canal 
Record : 



Ves- 

Canal net 

Tonnage 

Atlantic to Pacific — 

sels. 

tonnage. 

of cargo. 

First year 

656 

2 ) 3 * 0,500 

2,562,482 

Second year 

399 

1,275,524 

1,424,291 

Total 

.1055 

3,586,024 

3,98 6,773 


Ves- 

Canal net 

Tonnage 

Pacific to Atlantic — 

sels. 

tonnage. 

of cargo. 

First year 

661 

2,286,144 

3,346,623 

Second year 

381 

1,174,239 

1,698,217 

Total 

104a 

3,460,383 

5,044,840 


During the year from Aug 15, 1915, to 
Aug 14, 1916, the canal was closed approxi- 
mately one-half the period, from the middle 
of September to the middle of April. The 
second year had 59 per cent, as many ships as 
the first, 53.3 per cent, as much net tonnage, 
and 52.8 per cent as much cargo. 


In an address delivered at Philadelphia 
Major Gen. George W. Goethals, Dec 11, rec- 
ommended the abrogation of the Taft agree- 
ment with the Republic of Panama and the 
establishment of complete sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone by the United States. 

General Goethals declared that because of 
the system under which American and Eng- 
lish vessels were rated as to their carrying 
capacity, on which they are taxed for tolls, 
all the advantage was with the English ship- 
ping as against American, and it worked to 
the disadvantage of the Canal. 


All records for quick passage thru the Pan- 
ama Canal were broken when the little steam- 
er Balboa , on Dec 3, made the trip in six 
hours 25 minutes. Her sister ship, the Cauca, 
made the transit in seven hours nine minutes. 
When the canal was planned twelve hours 
was thought to be a good record for the trip. 

— Railroad competition 

A decision was entered, Jan 9, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approving the 
operation of the steamships Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific by the Great Northern 
Pacific Steamship Company on the Pacific 
coast. The steamship company was owned by 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Com- 
pany, which in turn was owned by the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific railroads. 
The commission held that the “service of the 
Great Northern Steamship Company here con- 
sidered is in the interest of the public and is 
of advantage to the convenience and commerce 
of the people. A continuance of same will 
neither exclude, prevent nor reduce competi- 


tion on the route by water and should be per- 
mitted.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, Mar 
14, granted authority to the transcontinental 
rail lines to establish a rate of 65 cents per 
r 00 pounds from Pittsburgh territory to Pa- 
cific coast ports on all iron and steel articles 
which had been taking a rate from Chicago 
to said ports of 55 cents. The rate from Pitts- 
burgh was 73.9 cents, and the rail lines desired 
to reduce this to 55 cents in order to meet 
the water competition through the canal. The 
reduction was protested by a number of steam- 
ship lines operating through the canal. The 
testimony of the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany showed that the water rate from New 
York to Pacific coast ports on a majority of 
the important articles in the iron and steel 
list was 30 cents per 100 pounds during the 
months of 1914 that the canal was open. 
In Feb, 1915, so much freight was being 
offered to boat lines that the three main steam- 
ship companies operating between the two 
coasts, the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany and W. R. Grace & Co., began a system- 
atic increase in many of their rates. These 
increases in water rates, the Commission 
pointed out, were said to be due in part to the 
fact that more freight was being offered to 
the boats than the boats in service could well 
carry, and in part to a conviction upon the 
part of the water lines that they had unneces- 
sarily depressed the rates between the two 
coasts. War conditions in Europe created a 
demand for ships in the overseas trade, and 
many of the coast vessels were diverted into 
the more lucrative field. 

More recently, it was pointed out, the con- 
ditions existing as to the rates by water be- 
tween the two coasts had been abnormal. The 
Tehuantepec Railroad was not available as a 
link in a through route on account of war con- 
ditions in Mexico. The Panama Railroad 
was not in condition to handle the traffic which 
the steamboat lines could bring to it. Many 
of the boats that had used the canal were not 
equipped with fuel capacity or were not of such 
seagoing character as to undertake the long 
and rather perilous route through the Straits 
of Magellan. Under these circumstances the 
rates were again increased by the boat linfes 
on these articles to figures varying from 45 to 
50 cents per 100 pounds, which were, the 
Commission was advised, the rates in effect 

See also 

Railroads — Freight rates 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

See 

Canal zone 

Earthquakes, Panama Canal Zone 
PANAMA, Republic of 

A formal request was made of Presi4ent 
Wilson, early in Mar, on the part of the 
faction of the, Liberal Party, headed by First 
Vice President Rodolfo Chiari and the Con- 
servatives, for the supervision of the Panaman 
Presidential election in July by the United 
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States. The reason was declared to be that a 
fair and impartial election would be impossible 
owing to the possession of the election machin- 
ery and the control of the national police by 
followers of President Porras, who were sup- 
porting the candidacy of Dr. Ramon Valdez, 
formerly Vice-President. The position of the 
Porras adherents was generally believed to 
be against American supervision. Their oppon- 
ents declared that the United States was 
obligated by treaty provisions to supervise 
the election. 

See also 

Fires 

Mendoza, Carlos 

Strikes — Panama 

— Politics and government 

The United States Government demanded 
the surrender of the arms of the Panama 
police, May 14. On the 18th the leader of 
the Conservative Party and six other promi- 
nent Panamans cabled Secretary of State 
Lansing that fair elections for President 
would be impossible without American super- 
vision and alleged that their lives were 
menaced by the Government. Fifteen hun- 
dred Conservatives paraded on that date, but 
there were rio disorders. The rifles demanded 
by the United States Government had been 
delivered up for shipment to the Panama 
consul in New York, where they were to be 
sold. Forty-three citizens of Panama, many 
of them men of prominence, issued a protest 
against the disarmament of the police. 

Three persons were killed in riots which 
accompanied the holding of Presidential elec- 
tions June 25. The election of the govern- 
ment candidate for the Presidency, Dr. Ramon 
Valdez, formerly Vice President of the Re- 
public and once Minister to the United States, 
was indicated. 

Electors chosen by the voters of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, July 9, were pledged to elect 
Ramon Valdez, First Vice-President, as the 
successor to President Belisario Porras. In 
the election Senor Valdez had no opposition. 
Rodolfo Chiari, nominee of the party which 
opposed him during the campaign, withdrew, 
leaving the field open to the nominee favored 
by President Porras. 

An attorney for Dr. Chiari called at the 
State Department of the United States, Aug 
2, to protest the legality of the recent election. 
The Chiari party, contending that the govern- 
ment party prevailed by fraud and violence, 
wanted the United States to set aside the 
choice under terms of the treaty by which the 
gocernment assures the voters of Panama of 
fair elections. 

Representative John J. Esch of Wisconsin, 
a minority member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, issued 
a statement Aug 16, accusing the United 
States Government of failing to maintain 
proper supervision of the . Panama elections. 
He asserted that the election of Valdez was 
brought about by fraud and that the State 
Department was deaf to pleas to maintain 
the purity of elections in Panama, 


Disorder attended the opening of congress 
in Panama City, Sept 1, because the alleged 
kidnapping of one of the deputies and the seat- 
ing of two substitute deputies by the Opposi- 
tion reduced the administration’s majority to a 
minority. An appeal was made to the Ameri- 
can authorities in the Panama Zone to inter- 
vene. The administration leaders refused to 
recognize the legality of the proceedings of 
the Sept session. Quiet was restored by the 
end of the month. 


Ramon Valdes was inaugurated 6th presi- 
dent of Panama, Oct 1. Like his predecessor, 
Ex-President Porras, he took his seat with 
practically an empty treasury. On the follow- 
ing day, he announced the membership of his 
cabinet as follows : 

Administration and Justice — Eusebio Morales, 
former minister to. Washington. 

Foreign Relations — Narciso Garay. 

Treasury — Aurelio Guardia, in the Porras cabinet. 

Public Instruction — Guillermo Andreve, in the Por- 
ras cabinet. 

Public Works — Antonio Anguizola. 

PAN-AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH COMMISSION 

On Feb 4 it was reported that preparations 
were in progress at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
for the first meeting on April 3 of the Inter- 
national High Commission from the republics 
of North, Central and South America. The 
commission is to recommend uniform laws for 
the American republics affecting business and 
other international interests. 

On the same date a lis.t of subjects to be 
presented for discussion at the first meeting 
in Buenos Aires was completed in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the United States section of 
the commission. 


Dr. Victorino De La Plaza, President of 
the Argentine Republic, opened at Buenos 
Ayres, Apr 3, the Congress, appointed by the 
Pan-American Financial Conference at Wash- 
ington, which was to consider the unification 
of legislation on commercial affairs. He 
warmly greeted the representatives of the va- 
rious countries, who included the American 
Sec. of the Treasury, Mr. William G. McAdoo, 
and the Finance Ministers of Brazil, Chili, 
Uruguay and Ecuador. The various Ameri- 
can republics sent large delegations. 

The commission adopted resolutions declar- 
ing the creation of an American merchant 
marine to be of paramount importance. 
Strong sentiment developed in favor of co- 
operation between the leading South Ameri- 
can governments and the United States to 
secure results. Speakers declared that Latin 
America looked to the United States to meet 
the situation, and the belief was expressed 
that full development of inter-American rela- 
tions was impossible without an adequate 
American merchant marine. 

As a Pan-American unit of money of ac- 
count the conference adopted the franc of 
•33437 gramme gold 900 fine, which is exactly 
one-fifth of the value of the United States 
gold dollar. This unit was recommended by 
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the conference for uniform use in connection 
with customs statistics. 

The conference urged the completion of an 
intercontinental railway system, and the im- 
provement of telegraph and cable facilities in 
order to bring the American republics into 
closer union. Absolute government control of 
all wireless communication was recommended. 
It was proposed that an early conference of 
wireless experts be held at Washington, and 
that all countries represented at the Buenos 
Ayres meeting take steps to co-ordinate the 
development of the science of wireless tele- 
graphy. 

All of the many reservations made by va- 
rious countries in The Hague convention in 
1912 in connection with the adoption of a uni- 
form law for bills of exchange were unified 
and agreed upon at Buenos Ayres with one 
exception. This brought the proposed uni- 
formity of law regarding bills of exchange 
nearer to realization than ever before. Rec- 
ommendations for clarifying international con- 
ventions on trade-marks and copyrights were 
also adopted. 

The commission unanimously approved the 
arbitration plan negotiated between business 
men of the United States, through the instru- 
mentality of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and Argentina. Uruguay 
gave notice of its intention to sign an agree- 
ment of this character immediately. 

The commission unanimously approved re- 
vision of laws relating to commercial travelers 
and samples which would unify and reduce 
travelers* taxes; approved a system of tariff 
statistics based on uniform classification, and 
recommended the simplification of port 
charges and consular fees. It was recom- 
mended that postal rates be reduced. 

Permanent organization of the International 
High Commission was agreed upon, Apr 13. 
Sec. McAdoo was elected president, John Bas- 
sett Moore vice-president, and Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, secretary 
general. Its headquarters were to be estab- 
lished in Washington, its functions to effect 
uniformity of laws of the Pan-American na- 
tions. 

The commission was composed of nine 
members, including the Sec. of the Treasury, 
or Finance Minster, from each of the Ameri- 
can republics. 

PAN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM AND 
TRANSPORT COMPANY 

Articles of incorporation for this company 
were filed at Dover, Del., Feb 3, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $150,000,000, of which 
$125,000,000 will be common and $25,000,000 
7 per cent preferred. The par value of the 
shares will be $50. 

PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CON- 
GRESS 

Lima, Peru, was selected, Jan 6, for the next 
session of the Pan-American scientific con- 
gress, to be held in 1921, the centennial of 
Peru's declaration of independence. The 
choice, made by the executive committee, was 
on suggestion of the delegation from Chili, 


whose chairman, Ambassador Suarez Mujica, 
was president of the congress. There was vir- 
tually no opposition. 

The United States government's Pan-Amer- 
ican policy was revealed in detail by President 
Wilson, Jan 6, in an address before the second 
Pan-American Scientific Congress. He ex- 
plained the proposals submitted to South and 
Central American diplomats the week before 
by Sec. Lansing as a basis for an effective 
agreement between all the republics of the 
western hemisphere “not only for interna- 
tional peace of America, but the domestic 
peace of America.” 

This programme, as outlined by the Presi- 
dent, proposed that the American nations 
should unite in guaranteeing to each other ab- 
solute political independence and territorial 
integrity; agree to settle all pending boundary 
disputes as soon as possible by amicable proc- 
ess ; agree to handle all disputes arising among 
them by patient, impartial investigation and to 
settle them by arbitration; agree that no revo- 
lutionary expedition shall be outfitted against 
or supplies for revolutionists shipped to neigh- 
boring states. 

Delegates to the second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress were guests of Sec. Lansing, 
Jan 8, at a banquet of which the feature was 
addresses re-emphasizing the growing ten- 
dency toward closer relations among the 
American republics. 

See also 

International law 
PAPER 
— Exports 

Exports of paper and paper manufactures 
in 1916 would reach $40,000,000, doubling those 
of any previous years, according to figures 
assembled, Dec 20, by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Increasing exports, 
some publishers charged, had been one factor 
in increasing prices for news print paper. 

News print paper exports in 1916 reached a 
total value of $3,430,000, against $2,260,000 in 
1915, about half of it going to Latin America. 
The largest purchaser was Argentina, which 
took $905,000 worth; Cuba was second, with 
$365,000; Australia third, with $302,000, and 
the United Kingdom fourth, with $233,000. 

— From cotton stalks 

The royal material testing office at Gross-* 
lichterfelde, a suburb of Berlin, announced 
Aug 7 that paper can be manufactured from 
cotton stalks. After the stalks are cut and 
ground, boiled and bleached, the paper making 
proceeds after the usual methods. The possi- 
bility of cotton paper has been long estab- 
lished, but practical difficulties in handling 
have prevented commercial success. 

— Price 

Pursuant of a resolution of the United 
States Senate, the Federal Trade Commission 
made an investigation regarding the print pa- 
per industry in order to determine whether 
or not there had been an undue increase in 
the price of news print paper. Public hear- 
ings were begun Aug I, and a preliminary 
report was made public, Nov 4, declaring that 
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the increase in price was not due to an in- 
crease in cost. At a special supplementary 
hearing, held Dec 12, the commission sought 
suggestions on the conservation of paper. 
Hearings, reopened Dec 29, came to a sud- 
den end when paper manufacturers refused 
to discuss the reasonableness o>f news print 
prices. 

— Production 

United States 

Paper and wood pulp manufactures were 
valued at $332,147,000 in 1914, an increase of 
24.1 per cent, over 1909, according to a pre- 
liminary statement of the 1914 census of man- 
ufactures issued Sept 30 by the Census 
Bureau. 

The number of establishments operating 
was 718, a decrease of 59 from 1909. Persons 
engaged in the industry numbered 95,516, an 
increase of 17.2 per cent. ; capital invested was 
$534,625,000, an increase of 30.6 per cent.; 
salaries and wages paid, $66,164,000, an in- 
crease of 31.5 per cent. ; materials used, $213,- 
181,000, an increase of 28.9 per cent., and 
value added by manufacture $113,966,000, an 
increase of 16.4 per cent. 

— Spun 

A large and rapid increase in the demand 
for products made of paper is reported by 
Rolf Thelen in The American Exporter (New 
York, Nov). This opens a promising field for 
manufacture, Mr. Thelen thinks, especially in 
articles made from “spun” paper, also called 
“paper cord” or “paper yarn.” This is made 
in various ways, but generally of long strips 
of paper twisted or crushed until they have 
become round or nearly so. The use of this 
material is not new. Paper cord was used 
during the Civil War, but circumstances have 
recently combined to promote the use of spun 
paper products. The writer goes on to say: 

“Probably ^ the most common method of making 
paper yarn in the United States consists in cutting 
rolls of paper into long ribbons or strips, and subse- 
quently passing these strips thru spinning machines, 
which are adapted to make the particular kind of 
yarn which is desired. One kind of yarn is made 
from paper which has been coated with a thin layer 
of cotton fleece, and subsequently cut into strips. In 
another process the sheet of pulp is cut into strips of 
the required width by means of jets of water which 
play upon it, and the paper is then ready for the 
spinning heads as soon as it leaves the paper machine, 
subsequent splitting not being necessary. 

“In still another process the pulp is not first made 
into a sheet, as is done in most cases, but is passed 
thru a centrifugal spinning head, which spins it into 
yarn at one operation. So far as is known, this kind 
of paper yarn is little used in the United States, tho 
it is true that some very promising samples have been 
exhibited. The main drawback to its use at present 
seems to be lack of strength. 

“Probably the largest single use of spun paper in 
the United States lies in the manufacture of ‘fiber’ 
rugs. These rugs have become populer recently, and 
may be purchased in almost any department-store thru 
out the country. There are probably at least twenty- 
five fiber-rug factories in the United States, and altho 
their total output is not known, it is stated that one 
of them alone is turning out twenty-five tons of rugs 
daily. 

“There are several firms which make a specialty of 
woven-paper furniture, and there seems every reason 
to suppose that as it becomes better known the demand 
for it will increase. Most of the furniure of this 
type is made by weaving spun-paper reeds over a 
frame of wood.” 


Scarcity of cotton and wool fabrics have 
turned attention to the possibility of employ- 
ing substitutes. 

PAPER CLOTHES 

One of the big paper-mills in France, says 
the Literary Digest for Nov 25, recently com- 
pleted a series of experiments undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the French Academy of 
Sciences (and described in Larousse Menseul) 
with the object of producing a paper which 
should be suitable for making underwear. 
After patient research their efforts were 
crowned with success in the form of a paper 
not only soft and pliable, but so water-tight, 
antiseptic, tough, and durable as to be excell- 
ently fitted for making vests and plastrons for 
soldiers. In fact, it is predicted that the basis 
of a new industry has thus been laid, and that 
these warm, lightweight, inexpensive garments 
will be in great demand in times of peace. 

Hemp was found to be the best fiber, the 
source being old rope. 

One of the requirements of the Academy 
was that the paper should be “doubled” or 
backed with cloth.. This greatly augments the 
resistance to creasing and tearing when folded. 
Paper thus backed is both more pliable and 
more durable. It can be folded, brushed, and 
handled generally without breaking. This 
backing is done by a patented process. It can 
also be varnished and made impermeable to 
water. The Vidalon paper-mills employ a 
novel formula for this purpose, based on the 
idea of blending with a concentrated solution 
of gelatin and fats a high percentage of dry- 
ing-oils. This mixture, manipulated under 
certain special conditions, gives a perfectly 
homogeneous solution of fatty matters equal- 
ing in weight the amount of gelatin (measured 
dry) contained in the broth. 

The cloth-backed paper is placed in a bath 
of this emulsion of fats in gelatin and -little 
by little it absorbs the grease till it is quite 
impregnated. The effect is to make it both 
flexible and impermeable to water. 

After being dried the paper thus treated is 
placed in an antiseptic solution composed of a 
mixture of formaldehyde and eucalyptus-oil. 
Being now both air-tight and water-tight it is 
naturally very warm ; that is, it prevents radi- 
ation of warmth from the body. Various gar- 
ments are made from it, but those selected by 
the Acadamy as most suitable for military wear 
are the vest and the plastron. 

The plastron is a garment generally worn 
over the shirt . and beneath the suspenders, 
which hold it in position. Its weight is not 
over 2.6 ounces, and when folded it takes very 
little space, a great advantage in a soldier's 
kit. It can be worn for about a month. The 
gilet-plastron, or combination vest and plastron, 
is fuller and heavier. It is specially designed 
for sentinels and men on duty for long hours 
in the trenches. It is tufted with a sort of 
cellulose felt, which makes it exceedingly 
warm. At the same time its composition is 
such that vermin find no shelter in its folds, a 
matter of vital importance to the man to whom 
the bite of a parasite may mean infection 
with the dreaded typhus fever. 
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Then there is the gilet, or waistcoat without 
the plastron, a garment intended for general 
use by sportsmen — hunters, fishermen, automo- 
bilists, and aviators. 

Both the vest and the plastron of paper have 
been used in America for several years, but 
the paper is an ordinary thick crepe paper 
without the special properties of that made by 
the new process described above. 

PAPER AND PUXP ASSOCIATION 

See 

Chemistry 
PARADIS, Wilhelm 

See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 
PARAGUAY 

According to a review of the foreign com- 
merce of Paraguay for the year 1915 pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of Asun- 
cion, and quoted by the Hcindels-Zeitung of 
Buenos Ayres for Mar 11 the imports of 1915 
were less than half those of 1914, whjle the 
exports increased 17 per cent An indication 
of a gradual return to normal conditions was 
seen in the steady increase of imports during 
the year, the figures for the last quarter hav- 
ing been nearly double those of the first quar- 
ter. The total value of the imports in 1915 
was $2,340,510, and the total value of the ex- 
ports $5,409,858, making the balance of trade 
in favor of Paraguay $3,069,348. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce stated that the official values, 
on which these figures were based, were much 
lower than the present commercial values, and 
that the products exported were actually worth 
$3,000,000 more than was shown by the official 
values. This increase in the value of native 
products, as well as the increased demand 
for them — particularly quebracha and meat 
products — has resulted in the stimulation of 
activity in various lines. 

See 

Treaties — Argentina— Paraguay 

PARALYSIS 

See 

Infantile paralysis 

PARCEL POST 

See 

Germany — Commerce 

Mexico — Postage 

Argentina 

Postmaster Morgan of N. Y. announced, 
Mar 21, that admissible liquids and oils, 
pastes, salves and other articles easily liquefi- 
able might be sent by international parcel 
post from the United States to Argentina, and 
from that country to the United States, pro- 
vided the articles were packed in accordance 
with the requirements for such articles in the 
domestic mails. Circulars containing full in- 
formation upon the subject may be obtained at 
any post office station. 

France 

See 

European war— -Postal arrangements 
— Suspension of international service 

Postmaster Morgan, in Mar, issued a list of 


countries to which parcel post service was tem- 
porarily suspended or interrupted on account 
of the war. The service with Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary was suspended. 
No parcel post mail was being sent from this 
country to the Netherlands at the time, but the 
service was the subject of correspondence be- 
tween the United States and the Netherlands 
Postal Administrations. Parcel post mail for 
the following French Departments was being 
declined : Aisne, Ardennes, Aube, Haute- 
Marne, Haute-Saonne, Marne, Meurthe et 
Moselle, Meuse, Nord, Oise, Pas de Calais, 
Seine et Marne, Somme and Yosges. 

PARDO, Jose 

See 

Peru 

PARIS 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announced Sept 27 that 
they had completed arrangements for a $50,- 
000,000 loan to the city of Paris. It was to 
run for five years and the bonds to be sold 
here would bear 6 per cent, interest The 
proceeds of the loan were to be used to re- 
imburse the city of Paris for expenditures 
made by it for the alleviation of suffering 
caused by the war and for the construction 
of additional hospitals, as well as for general 
relief work. 


The $50,000,000 of bonds purchased by 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. from the city of 
Paris were offered to the public at the be- 
ginning of business, Oct 2. Within virtually 
two hours after the subscription books had 
been opened the issue had been about ten 
times oversubscribed. Immediately the man- 
agers of the syndicate issued notice that the 
books would be closed on the following 
morning instead of at the close of business 
on Oct 4, as originally arranged. 


An official decree, issued in Paris, Nov 10, 
provided that until the end of the war no per- 
son should be admitted to the Opera, the 
Opera Comique, the Cotnedie Frangaise, or the 
Odeon, which are subsidized by the state, ex- 
cept those attired in ordinary day costume. 

“PARIS” (liner) 

The steamship Paris , of the French Trans- 
atlantic Steamship Company, was launched at 
St. Nazaire, France, Sept 12. She was built 
for the New York-Havre service and is the 
largest steamship ever constructed in any 
French yard. She has a displacement of 37,- 
000 tons and is 639 feet long, with a beam of 
84 feet and a draft of 40 feet. Her engines 
are 45,000 tons horsepower and she has ac- 
commodations for 3000 passengers of all 
classes. 

PARKER, Charles Pomeroy 
Charles Pomeroy Parker, professor of 
Greek and Latin at Harvard University, died 
at Cambridge, Mass., Dec 2, aged 64 years. 

PARKER, John M. 

See 

American party 
Progressive party 
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PARKS 

$ ee 

Sieur de Monts National Monument 

PASSPORT FRAUDS 

See 

VON DER GOLTZ, HORST 
von Rintelen, Franz 
PASSPORTS 
See 

New Zealand — Passports 


United States 

Three important changes were made in Apr 
in the regulations concerning the issuance of 
passports : 

Fi rs t — That the certificate of the clerk of a state 
court as to the identity of an applicant will not be 
accepted if a Federal court is within easy access. ^ 

Second — That only such state courts as under exist- 
ing law are privileged to grant applications for nat- 
uralization will be recognized # as qualified to certify 
to the identity of passport applicants. 

Third— That commercial travelers and other persons 
whose business involves frequent trips to Europe 
hereafter may have their passports renewed upon 
the basis of their original application, instead of be- 
ing required to secure new passports for every trip. 

PASTINI, Colonel t 

Colonel Pastini, chief of the Italian air- 
ship brigade and a competitor in the inter- 
national balloon race in Paris in 1913, had 
been killed recently near Gorizia, when his 
airship was shot down, it was announced May 
11. 


PATENTS 

See 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of 
America 

Minerals Separation, Ltd. 

Price maintenance — Victor Talking 
Machine Co. vs. R. H. Macy & Co. 


PATTEN, John A. 

John A. Patten, a prominent manufacturer 
of Chattanooga, died in Chicago, Apr 26. He 
was born in 1867. 

PATTERSON, Thomas Macdonald 
Former United States Senator Thomas M. 
Patterson died at Denver, Colo., July 23, aged 
77 years. 

“P ATRIA” case 

The French steamer P atria of the Fabre 
Line, carrying among her passengers 29 Amer- 
icans, including an American consul, was at- 
tacked without warning by a submarine off 
the Algerian coast on Mar 1. A torpedo 
directed at the Patria missed the ship by about 
thirty feet, according to affidavits, made by 
the captain and crew. 

PAVLOV, Ivan Petrovich 
Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, the Russian surgeon 
who won the Nobel prize for medicine in 
1904, died at Petrograd, Feb II, aged 67 
years. 

PEACE 

See 

Ford Peace Expedition 
Socialist Peace Conference 

PEACE PROPOSALS 

See 

European war— Peace proposals 


PEACOCKE, Archbishop Joseph Ferguson 

The Most Rev. Joseph Ferguson Peacocke, 
Archbishop of Dublin from 1897 to 1915* died 
in London, May 26. 

PEARSALL, Brig.-Gen. James Buchanan 

Brig.-Gen. James Buchanan Pearsall died at 
Glen Cove, N. Y., Jan 20, in his 89th year. 

PEARSE, (Padraic) Patrick 

The President of the “seven days” Irish 
Republic (Apr 24 to May 1, 1916) was born 
in Dublin in 1881. He began his professional 
career as a barrister and entered Irish public 
life as one of the directing men in the Gaelic 
League movement for the revival of the Irish 
language and traditions. He was editor of the 
Gaelic League’s journal, An Cleadheamh Soluis 
(“The Morn of Light”), but gave up his editor- 
ship to become headmaster of St. Edna’s Sec- 
ondary School for boys at Rathfarnham, just 
outside Dublin, where he started with enthu- 
siasm to train Irish youth to seek the best in 
Celtic traditions. The school building, a large 
eighteenth century residence, stands near the 
old home of Sarah Curran, Robert Emmet's 
sweetheart. When the Irish volunteer move- 
ment started, Mr. Pearse entered it at once 
and became a member of the general staff of 
volunteers. When the Sinn Fein revolution 
of Easter Monday, Apr 24, 1916, broke out, the 
rebels appointed him President of the Irish 
Republic, and in this capacity he signed both 
the proclamation announcing the founding of 
the Republic, and the order for surrender 
seven days later. A Catholic, a man of quiet, 
gentle disposition, he had a high sense of jus- 
tice and a hatred of oppression. The son of 
an Englishman and an Irish mother, he was 
one of the best known of the Irish intel- 
lectuals, a poet, a virile writer, a fine and 
impressive orator, but an idealist After a 
swift courtmartial he and two confederates 
were shot for “high treason” in the Tower of 
London, May 3. 

See also 
Ireland 

“PECHEURS DE PERLES, Les” (opera) 

Bizet’s “Les Pecheurs de Perles” (“The 
Pearl Fishers”) was sung for the first time 
complete in this country at the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera House season in New 
York Oct 13. Two acts, the first two, were 
given at a matinee performance at the Opera 
House on Jan 11, 1896, as part of a bill which 
included “La Navarraise,” Mme. Calve being 
heard in the principal role. Since that time 
the work has not been heard here. 

The libretto is the work of Michael Carr6 
and E. Cormon. The opera had its first hear- 
ing at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, on Sept 29, 
1863. 

The story is as follows: The pearl fishers 
on the coast of Ceylon, about to begin their 
annual quest for pearls, meet to select a 
leader. This chief .must be a man of power 
and experience, to whose word and order all 
promise to be loyal. Zurga is selected. 

But the unseen powers of earth, heaven and 
sea must also be conciliated. This duty is 
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in the hands of a veiled virgin who, seated on 
a lofty rock, watches and warns of danger 
and wards off evil spirits. 

The priest, Nourabad, presents a worthy 
maiden, Leila, who is accepted. 

Zurga, the chief, finds Nadir a childhood 
friend among the host of fishermen. They 
speak of an oath made years before, when 
both fell in love with a beautiful, unknown 
woman, whom each swore never to seek. 
Each is faithful to his promise until Nadir 
hears the voice of the veiled Leila, who sings 
her invocation. 

Ignoring the sacred customs of the people, 
Nadir scales the rocky walls and enters the 
ruined temple, a place from which all men 
are barred. He and Leila recognize each 
other, fall into a rapturous embrace, during 
which she forgets her vows to the priest, and 
Nadir is mindless of his promise to his friend 
Zurga. 

A thunderstorm breaks, the lovers are dis- 
covered by the enraged priest, who rushes to 
the village denouncing them. Zurga, first re- 
calling his friendship for Nadir, is disposed 
to forgive. But learning Leila is the veiled 
woman of the mosque whom both vowed never 
less friend and sentences both lovers to death, 
to see, becomes furiously jealous of his faith- 

Suddenly he recognizes a necklace of Leila’s. 
It was a gift from him to a woman who 
saved him from his enemies. Determining 
to rescue her from the frantic and vengeful 
villagers, he sets fire to the fishermen’s tents 
and bids the lovers escape. Zurga is de- 
nounced by the priest, and to appease the gods 
and the natives, forces the chief to mount the 
pyre and his life pays the penalty. 

PECK, George Wilbur 

George W. Peck, ex-governor of Wisconsin 
and author, died in Milwaukee, Wis., Apr i6, 
aged 75 years. 

PEECH & TOZER 

See 

Fox, Samuel, & Co. 

PEEL, Bp. William George 

The death of the Right Rev. William George 
Peel, Bishop of Mombasa, Africa, since 1899, 
was announced Apr 15. The Bishop of Mom- 
basa was one of the principals in the famous 
Kikuyu heresy controversy in 1914. 

PELLAGRA 

An experiment concluded by the Public 
Health Service at two orphan asylums at Jack- 
son, Miss., demonstrated that pellagra can be 
cured by proper dietary measures and ap- 
parently showed that it was not due to any 
one article of food, but to an “unbalanced” 
diet. The Public Health Service released the 
subjects at the two asylums from govern- 
mental observation on Sept 1, approximately 
two years after the beginning of the experi- 
ment. The investigators were convinced of 
this fact after the first year's experiments, 
but, to make assurance doubly sure, they con- 
tinued their observations for another year. 

Pellagra has been one of the most puzzling 


diseases ever studied by medical investigators. 
For 200 years it has ravaged southern Europe, 
particularly Italy, where it has been so pre- 
valent that it has often been called “Italian 
leprosy.” The disease in this country has 
been known for about sixty years; but only 
in the last decade, when it has attacked thou- 
sands of people in the South, has it become a 
serious problem. 

First manifesting itself in lassitude and in- 
testinal disorders, pellagra affects the skin, so 
that it finally becomes thickened and pig- 
mented. Emaciation then sets in. The tongue 
and mouth later are attacked, swallowing is 
difficult and painful, and as a result the pa- 
tient is usually delirious. Likewise the men- 
tality is affected. Melancholia comes with a 
general retardation of ideas, often accompa- 
nied by suicidal tendencies. 

Roughly, there have been two different 
theories as to the cause of pellagra. One 
group of investigators believed that it was 
communicated by an insect, while others were 
convinced that it was of a dietary origin. Ital- 
ian scientists under Professor Lombroso of 
Turin asserted that pellagra was due to the 
consumption of moldly corn. In tins country 
with the alarming increase of pellagra in the 
South, the Public Health Service established 
a laboratory for observation of the disease at 
Columbia, S. C. In 1912, the Thompson- 
MacFadden Pellagra Commission, organized 
thru the donation of $15,000 by Colonel 
Robert M. Thompson of New York, and John 
H. MacFadden of Philadelphia, set up a field 
headquarters in Spartensburg County, S. C. 
Some of the members of this commission, 
particularly Dr. Louis Sambon, lecturer to 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that pellagra was due, 
not to inferior grades of corn, but to some 
insect carrier. 

After careful study of flies and mosquitos 
Dr. Sambon was led to believe that the buf- 
falo gnat was this carrier. Dr. Sambon’s 
theory received some support in the Sept issue 
of The American Journal of Clinical Medicine , 
in a letter written by Dr. W. J. W. Kerr, 
who was surgeon in charge of the Anderson- 
ville prison hospital, Andersonville, Ga., dur- 
ing the civil war. Dr. Kerr said there were 
more than 10,000 deaths from pellagra at the 
prison and the authorities concluded that the 
disease was due to insanitary and* crowded 
conditions. 

Dr. Edward Jenner Wood of Wilmington, 
N. C., investigated several hundred pellagra 
cases and came to the conclusion in the May 
6 (1916) issue of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association that pellagra was due 
to the improper milling of cornmeal, but Dr. 
George L. Servoss, editor of The Western 
Medical Times, who was formerly in the mil- 
ling business, pointed out that the milling pro- 
cess mentioned by Dr. Wood was not the 
one used in the corn-milling industry, but in 
the manufacture of brewers’ grits. 

The new theory is that pellagra should be 
placed in the same category as beriberi, scur- 
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vy, and rickets, which are believed to be 
caused by a lack of vitamines or the essen- 
tial constituents necessary for a well-balanced 
diet. 

Further facts on the cause and cure of 
pellagra will be found in Information An- 
nual, 1915, p. 446-447. 

That pellagra is infectious, that it is not 
caused by an unbalanced or inadequate diet, 
and that the most effective means of combat- 
ing it is by installing efficient sewage disposal 
systems in the communities where it is pre- 
valent, is the gist of a report issued, Nov 18, 
by the commission of the Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School and Hospital, Second Avenue and 
20th Street, New York, that has been con- 
ducting an investigation in South Carolina. 
This report is almost directly contrary to the 
reports of previous investigations. 

The Thompson-McFadden Commission was 
established in 1912 thru the donation of $15,000 
by Colonel R. M. Thompson, of New York, 
and John H. McFadden, of Philadelphia. The 
commission was formed by the appointment 
of a physician representing the Army Medical 
Service, one representing the Naval Medical 
Service, and a man from the Post-Graduate. 
A depot was established in Spartanburg 
County, South Carolina, in June of 1912 and 
the work started. 

The investigation for the Thompson-McFad- 
den Commission was made by Dr. J. F. Siler, 
of the Medical Corps of the Army; Dr. P. E. 
Garrison, Passed Assistant Surgeon of the 
Navy, and W. J. MacNeal, professor of bac- 
teriology and pathology at the Post-Graduate 
Medical School. Their investigation has been 
conducted for the last four years at Spartan- 
burg, N. C. 

The report said in part : 

The facts disclosed by a searching inquiry and long- 
continued observation in Spartanburg County, South 
Carolina, where scores of persons have died from 
pellagra, prove . conclusively that, contrary to the be- 
lief prevailing in the North, the disease is infectious. 

It spreads thru lack of proper sewerage facilities, 
and, in the opinion of the investigators, cannot be 
contracted by persons merely because they do not 
have a proper diet. The greatest immediate value that 
society will derive from the findings of the Post- 
Graduate Hospital Commission is that the disease can 
be controlled. 

To prove this theory three years’ work in Spartan 
.Mills, an industrial district in the City of Spartan- 
burg, has just been completed. An efficient sewerage 
system was built. Thoro records of all cases were 
kept That community, consisting of 2000 persons 
was regarded as one of the worst pellagra foci 
in South Carolina. Scores of persons there, 
until recently, were newly attacked by this disease 
each year. The result of sewering the community 
is that, altho numerous old cases still were present 
this year, no one living within the sewered district 
contracted the disease in the last 12 months, with a 
single exception. 

The commission has not discovered the cause of 
pellagra, but asserts that until scientific research re- 
veals what produces the disease, which caused more 
deaths in South Carolina in the first half of 1915 than 
any other malady, the most advisable course to take 
is to sewer towns where it prevails and thus save the 
health and lives of many persons who otherwise might 
contract it. 

Early in its investigation the commission decided 
that the use of maize as a food could not be re- 
garded as the essential cause of pellagra, nor could 


any particular element of the diet logically be desig- 
nated as the cause. This conclusion upset _ the be- 
lief that persons subsisting chiefly on maize con- 
tracted the disease as a result of the preponderance 
of that food in their diet, a theory which has been 
popular in Italy, * and to which the American public 
has clung tenaciously. 

The commission found pellagra more prevalent 
among the poor and ill-nourished, but nevertheless 
encountered typical cases among the well-to-do, and 
even among the apparently well-nourished. It in- 
augurated a hygienic-dietic treatment of many patients. 
The sufferers were brought to the Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital, where they were treated by rest, careful nurs- 
ing, and a proper diet. The results of this regime 
proved excellent. The patients simply got well. 
There was no medication. The treatment was simi- 
lar to that given tuberculosis patients. 

A series of papers dealing with the preva- 
lence and severity of pellagra in Spartanburg 
Co., S. G, were issued, during December, by 
the Post-Graduate Hospital of New York. 
The papers supplemented an announcement, 
made two weeks previously, that the pellagra 
commission of the hospital had concluded that 
the disease was infectious. 

In connection with the report a member of 
the commission pointed out that in proportion 
to its size Spartanburg county has each year 
two and a half times as many cases of pel- 
lagra as the number of. persons affected by 
the recent epidemic of infantile paralysis in 
New York. Whereas five persons out of every 
thousand in Spartanburg county are suffering 
from pellagra, only two persons out of every 
thousand in New York City were attacked 
by infantile paralysis. Pellagra occurs regu- 
larly each year in Spartanburg county, affect- 
ing five persons out of each thousand. Altho 
the death rate of the infantile paralysis epi- 
demic, has been 26 per cent, and that of pel- 
lagra in Spartanburg county 14 per cent., the 
high mortality of pellagra sufferers is a yearly 
occurrence. The high mortality figure for pel- 
lagra in that section approximates the death 
rate for typhoid fever and penumonia in this 
part of the country. 

“Since 1911 about 225 new victims were 
newly attacked each year in a population of 
approximately 90,000 persons, and in 1914, for 
instance, there were 250 recurrent cases,” the 
report says. 

4 Pellagra has been especially prevalent 
among white women. Negroes are much less 
frequently attacked than whites. The death 
rate in Spartanburg county in the first year 
of the disease is about 12 per cent for white 
and 42 per cent, for negroes. The higher 
death rate among negroes is ascribed to their 
greater poverty, poorer food and the less ef- 
fective care they receive. 

The natural course of the disease in the 
vast majority of cases, the commission found, 
leads to recovery in the fall of the year. 
About two-thirds of the patients who recov- 
ered in one year suffered recurrence of the 
disease the following year. The death rate 
in those recurrent attacks was slightly lower 
than in the first attack. Some patients had 
only a single attack, others regularly devel- 
oped the disease year after year, while others 
escaped recurrence for one or more years, 
only to contract the disease again. 
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PEMICK & FORD, LTD., of Louisiana 
See 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL LINE 
The fusion of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Line and the New Zealand Shipping Com- 
pany, which owns the Federal Line was an- 
nounced on June 30 subject to the consent of 
the government and the confirmation of the 
shareholders of the companies. 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the 
stockholders of the Peninsular & Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company in London, Sept 
7, the provisional agreement regarding the ac- 
quisition of the New Zealand Shipping Com- 
pany was unanimously approved. It was 
agreed that the capital of the Peninsular & 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company be in- 
creased from £1,798,133 deferred stock to 
£2,704,853 deferred stock by the creation of 
£906,720 additional deferred stock, thus making 
with the addition of the existing preferred 
stock of the company, the total capital of the 
company £5,744,853* 

The New Zealand and Federal fleets com- 
prised 27 steamers of an aggregate gross ton- 
nage of 225,037 tons, and there were several 
new ships contracted for, some of which were 
approaching delivery. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

See 

Accident prevention — Pennsylvania 

RAILROAD 

— Accident prevention 

In the first six months of 1916, 92,380,184 
passengers were carried by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system without the loss of a single 
life in a train accident. This completed two 
and a half years during which no passenger 
had been killed by a train wreck. According 
to the statisticians of the railroad, in that 
time 453,952,298 passengers were carried in 
more than 3,000,000 trains for a total distance 
of over ten billions of miles. During the 
same time, upward of 3,500,000 freight trains 
were operated over the 12,000 miles of line 
and 26,000 miles of track composing the 
Pennsylvania system. 

It was announced Aug 11, that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company planned a con- 
solidation of its Southwestern lines into one 
holding company with an authorized capital 
stock of $250,000,000, which should include 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway, known as the Pan Handle system; 
the Vandalia Railroad Company, the Pitts- 
burg, Wheeling & Kentucky Railroad Com- 
pany, the Anderson Belt Railway Company 
and the Chicago, Indiana & Eastern Railway 
Company. The holding company was named 
the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company. The lines involved 
covered a mileage of approximately 2350 
miles. The total outstanding stocks of the 
combined roads equalled $86,126,010, of which 
the Pennsylvania company owned approxi- 
mately $62,545,200. In the interchange of 


stocks in the refinancing arrangement this 
total of $86,126,010 became $87,294,840 worth 
of stock in the new holding company. 

PENNYPACKER, Maj.-Gen. Galusha 

Maj.-Gen. Galusha Pennypacker, U. S. A., 
retired, died in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct 1. He 
was born in 1844 and was the youngest gen- 
eral on either side of the Civil War. 

PENNYPACKER, Samuel Whitaker 

Samuel W. Pennypacker, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, jurist and author, died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept 2, aged 73 years. 

PENSIONS 

Without debate, the Senate June 27 passed 
the General Pension bill, appropriating $158,- 
000,000. The measure was called up and dis- 
posed of in less than two minutes. 

See also 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching 
Clergy pensions 

Great Britain — Politics and govern- 
ment 

Industrial pensions 
Mothers' pensions 
Old age pensions 
Old-age pensions — Germany 
Teachers’ pensions 

Also subhead Pensions under names of 
countries 

PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD 

A plan of readjustment of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company had been approved 
by the three protective committees engaged 
in the reorganization, it was announced, Oct 
31, by the reorganization managers. 

The plan called for the sale, under fore- 
closure, of all property of the Pere Marquette. 
The new company would have an authorized 
issue of $75,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
carrying interest at a rate not to exceed 6 
per cent.; $11,200,000 of 5 per cent, cumulative 
prior preference stock; $12,429,000 5 per cent, 
preferred stock, cumulative as to dividends 
after Jan 1, 1919, and $45,046,000 common 
stock. All three classes of stock would be 
held for five years by a voting trust, consist- 
ing of James S. Alexander, Francis R. Hart, 
Frederick Strauss, Eugene V. R. Thayer, 
Robert Winthrop, and Beekman Winthrop. 

The estimated cash requirements under the 
plan were $16,000,000, to provide for which a 
purchase syndicate, consisting of J. & W. 
Seligman, Robert Winthrop & Co., and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., would purchase $6,000,000 
first mortgage series A 5 per cent bonds, 
$11,200,000 5 per cent prior preference stock 
trust certificates, and $25,675,000 common 
stock trust certificates.^ The syndicate would 
pay for these securities $16,000,000 and ac- 
crued interest on the bonds, and would receive 
a commission of 5 per cent, on the maximum 
syndicate obligations of $16,000,000. No pro- 
vision had been made for the underwriting 
of the cash required for payment to non- 
assenting holders of bonds or of any of the 
issues provided for in the plan. The Guaranty 
Trust Company would form a loan syndicate, 
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which would advance to the purchase syndicate 
funds up to 80 per cent of the par amount 
of prior preference stock and common stock 
not subscribed for by security holders. It 
was expected that these advances would be 
payable not later than Jan 1, 1919. The re- 
organization managers would receive in com- 
pensation % of 1 per cent, on the aggregate 
principal amount of the new bonds to be 
issued and of 1 per cent, on the aggregate 
par value of the three classes of new stock. 
In addition, the reorganization managers had 
the privilege of participating in any of the 
syndicates. 

PERJURY 

See 

Riggs National Bank 

PERMANENT ARBITRATION COMMIS- 
SION 

See 

Arbitration— United States — Spain 
PERSHING, Maj.-Gen. John Joseph 

Brig.-Gen. John J. Pershing, in command of 
the American punitive expedition in Mexico, 
was appointed a Major-General Sept 25 by 
President Wilson. He succeeded Major-Gen. 
Albert L. Mills, the first of the four new 
Major Generals authorized by the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916. The three others 
are to be appointed to original vacancies dur- 
ing the coming four months. 

PERSIA 

The Persian Premier, Firman Firma, re- 
signed Mar 9 and was succeeded by Sipah 
Salar, formerly the Sipahdar, a Russophile. 

Prince Firman Firma was made Premier 
of Persia Dec, 1915. Sipahdar is a former 
Premier and Minister of # War. He is the 
leader of the Nationalists in Persia and once 
held the post of Governor of Teheran. 

— Politics and government 

The fall of the Persian Ministry was an- 
nounced in a State Department despatch, Aug 
15, which said that former Foreign Minister 
Wossough-el-Dau-Leh had been ordered to 
organize a new Ministry. 

According to despatches from Teheran, Aug 
30, a new Persian Cabinet had been formed 
under the Premiership of Vossough-el-Dau- 
Leh, who also took the post of Foreign Min- 
ister. All the other Ministers in the Cabinet 
belonged to the Moderate party and were re- 
ported to be friendly disposed toward Russia 
and Great Britain. 

See also 

Railroads — Persia 
“PERSIA” case 

It became known, Jan 2, that the British 
P. & O. liner Persia was sunk off the Island 
of Crete, Dec 30, the day after Austria’s dis- 
avowal of the Ancona sinking, with a loss of 
1 19 passengers, including 2 Americans, and 
217 members of the crew. The vessel went 
down within five minutes after a terrific ex- 
plosion forward. Nobody on board claimed to 
have seen a submarine. 


One hundred and fifty-three survivors were 
landed at Alexandria, Jan 2; 11, including 
Lord Montagu, were landed at Malta, Jan 3 ; 
another boat was reported to have arrived at 
Malta, Jan 6. 

Ambassador Gerard in Berlin and Ambassa- 
dor Penfield in Vienna were instructed to ask 
for the report of the submarine commander 
who sank the vessel, in case the sinking was 
done by a torpedo, the United States govern- 
ment having been unable to determine whether 
a torpedo or a mine caused the loss of the 
vessel. 

On Jan 18, Germany denied that her sub- 
marines were responsible. Berlin’s assurance 
was a sequel to a memorandum presented by 
the ambassador promising full satisfaction to 
the United States if it should be found that a 
German submarine commander had violated 
his instructions and sunk the Persia without 
warning. 

It was announced, Jan 28, that the United 
States had addressed another inquiry to Aus- 
tria, asking if any of its submarine command- 
ers had knowledge of the destruction of the 
British liner Persia. A statement that they 
had none, reported to have been handed to 
Ambassador Penfield several days before, 
never had been received at Washington. 

State Department officials considered that 
they virtually had exhausted every other 
source of information in their effort to estab- 
lish what caused the sinking of the ship* 

Sec. Lansing announced, Feb 1, the re- 
ceipt of a dispatch from Ambassador Penfield 
at Vienna saying that he had been informed 
by the foreign office that all Austrian sub- 
marines operating in the Mediterranean had 
reported and that none of them was con- 
cerned in the sinking of the Persia . The sec. also 
announced that he was addressing to Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau for presentation to the Tur- 
kish government an inquiry as to whether a 
Turkish submarine was responsible. The 
State Department considered that the state- 
ment from Austria-Hungary closed the ques- 
tion of whether a submarine of that nation- 
ality sunk the Persia. 

Walter Runciman, president of the Board 
of Trade, stated in the House of Commons, 
Mar 8, that because the services of every 
officer and seaman were urgently needed afloat, 
the board had reconsidered the question of 
holding a formal investigation into the loss 
of the steamer Persia, as it was thought that 
an investigation would not produce sufficient 
results to justify the further detention of the 
officers and crew ashore or the considerable 
expense which would be involved. 

Sec. Lansing announced, Mar 27, that the 
Turkish Government had officially disclaimed 
any responsibility for the destruction of the 
Persia. 

PERU 

President Jose Pardo decided, Mar 15, on 
account of ill-health to resign in favor of 
Ricardo Bentin, the First Vice-President. He 
announced that he would go to New York in 
Apr on the way to Europe to recuperate. 
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During Sept the Congress of Peru had un- 
der consideration the proposed budget for. the 
fiscal year 1917. The proposed appropriations 
for the various branches of the government 
were as follows, the amounts being in Peru- 
vian pounds, which are mow quoted at par, 
$4.8665: Ministry of Fomento, £198,736; For- 
eign Relations, £58,667; Government, £553,749; 
Justice, £554,565; Legislative, £108,322; Treas- 
ury, £1,296,589; War and Marine, £641,609; 
total expenditures, £3,412,237. 

The estimated revenues are based on the ac- 
tual receipts during the first half of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, with the exception of revenues 
provided for in recent laws, such as the 
taxes on inheritances and mineral export du- 
ties. No revenue is estimated from the .opium 
monopoly this year, as it is the desire? of the 
executive to prohibit the sale of this drug 
except for medicinal purposes. The estimated 
revenues were as follows : Maritime customs 
duties, £852,680; fluvial duties,. £66,000 ; export 
duties on agricultural and mineral products, 
£296,890; taxes, £812,587; monopolies, £774,- 
500; postoffice, £105,100; telegraph, £32,000; 
wireless, £1500; impost on circular checks, 
£23,000; education funds, £161,500; various 
revenues, £286,480; total revenues, £3,412,23 7. 

See also 

Billinghurst, Guillermo 
Treaties — Peru — Venezuela 
— Finance 

The Cabinet Council, Jan 13, agreed to with- 
draw the project for a loan of $15,000,000, 
which had been submitted to the Senate and 
approved by the finance committee of the 
Senate on Dec 29, 1915. 

Consul-General W. W. Handley reported 
from Lima Mar 7: 

The Minister of Finance presented an official state- 
ment to the Peruvian Congress, giving his estimates 
of the revenues that would probably be produced 
during 1916 as a result of the institution of the ex- 
port tax on sugar, cotton, wool and hides, minerals 
and petroleum and of the 10 per cent import tax 
levied on a long list of articles previously admitted 
free. These, it is estimated, will aggregate $1, 398, 233, 
and as itemized by the Minister of Finance will be 
distributed as follows: Sugar, $467,265; cotton, $65,- 
873; wool, $41,151; hides, $49,485; minerals of all 
kinds, $514,374; petroleum (268,896 tons), $65,425; 
customs duties on heretofore free list, $194,660. . 

In addition to the foregoing the Minister of Finance 
calculates that receipts during 1916 from the addi- 
tional surtax of one-fifth of one centavo per kilo 
(4.4 cents per 200 pounds) now imposed at the cus- 
tom houses at Callao and Mollando on merchandise 
entering these two ports (called bultaje) will amount 
to $36,985; and as a result of the recent law increas- 
ing the Peruvian consular fees from 1 per cent, to 
2 per cent., it is expected that the revenues from 
this source will be about $109,983. 

The Government's principal source of rev- 
enue has been custom receipts on imports. Al- 
though in 1915 the imports from the United 
States were nearly double what they were in 
1914 the fact that the war has prevented 
Peru from getting practically any goods from 
Europe has caused a shrinkage in these rev- 
enues which the importations from the United 
States have no neutralized. 

In order to meet the deficit the Congress of 
Peru has begun the taxing of exports and at 
the same time has inaugurated such economies 


as cutting down salaries of Government em- 
ployes and abolishing foreign diplomatic posts. 
It is said, however, that private business in 
Peru is in a healthy condition and there is no 
financial stringency, although for a time fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the war business was 
practically at a standstill. 

Normally, it was stated, the foreign trade 
of Peru is represented by imports of $30,- 
000,000 and exports $45,000,000. The imports 
consist for the most part of finished manu- 
factured articles such as woolen goods ma- 
chinery, vehicles, agricultural implements, 
tools, electrical apparatus, drugs and wines 
and some food-stuffs, and coal. Most of these 
in the past have come from Europe. 

During the first six months of 1914 — be- 
fore the war began — the imports from the 
United States were $5,000,000, whereas dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1915 they in- 
creased to $9,000,000. But while the imports 
from Europe have decreased tremendously 
and in some cases have been wiped out en- 
tirely, the exports to European countries, the 
legation explained, have increased tremen- 
dously in recent months. 

Peru's exports include sugar, mining and 
mineral products, such as copper, ore, silver 
ore, zinc and petroleum, raw wool and cotton. 
Great Britain, it was said, had been purchasing 
their products in large quantities. 

The big shrinkage in Government revenue, 
however, came during the latter part of 1914, 
when there was a shortage in shipping fa- 
cilities and naval engagements constantly oc- 
curring off the west coast of South America 
between the British and German fleets caused 
a complete tieup in the foreign trade. The 
drop in import customs receipts amounted to 
60 per cent. 

— Legation in Washington closed 

Financial stringency due to the curtailment 
of imports was . the explanation given Feb 19 
for the instructions of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment to its diplomatic representative in the 
United States, Minister Federico Alfonso 
Pezet, to close the legation in Washington 
and to leave its archives in the hands of a 
charge d'affaires. Minister Pezet had been 
in the United States since 1900, when he be- 
came consul-general in New York, and he 
had represented Peru at Washington for four 
years. Secretary Lansing expressed regret 
to Minister Pezet over the decision of his 
government to recall him. Minister Pezet 
had been especially active in taking advantage 
of the war situation to interest American 
business concerns in the Peruvian trade. f 
PETAIN, Gen. Henri Philipp® 

See 

France — Army 

PETROLEUM 

A resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to collect informa- 
tion relating to the supply and pxpduction of 
petroleum, the marketing of petroleum prod- 
ucts and the manufacture oi crude petroleum, 
was reported July 8 by the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining. The resolution, as 
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amended and reported, was introduced by 
Representative Carter of Oklahoma, in an 
attempt to obtain data upon which to deter- 
mine a reasonable price for gasoline. 

See also 

Coal — Argenti n a 
Gasoline 


— Corporations 

The following table shows the amount of 
capital put into new corporations for the 
acquisition, development or distribution of oil 
and gas since the beginning of the war. A 
part of the total represents new financing of 
established concerns: 


1914 

August 

September 

October 

November .... 
December 

Total 

1915— 

January 

February 

March 

A^ril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December .... 

Total 

1916 — 

January 

February 

Total 

Grand total. 


Companies. Capital. 


15 

$7,892,000 

9 

3,040,000 

14 

3 ) 330 ,ooo 

IS 

1 1.990.000 

1 1.985.000 

24 

77 

$38,237,000 

1 3 

$2,500,000 

11 

2,805,000 

12 

1.213.000 

5.060.000 

1 6 

12 

2,785,000 

IS 

17,175,000 

25 

8 , 535,000 

6 

710,000 

21 

9,160,000 

17 

i 4 , 355 ,ooo 

22 

8,250,000 

26 

7,985,000 

196 

$80,533,000 


$12,074,000 

27 

163,915,000 

58 

$175,989,000 

33 i 

$ 294 , 759 ,ooo 


A complete list of the companies will be 
found in the Journal of Commerce , Mar 17, 


— Palmer process 

A patent was granted, June 14 to Charles 
S. Palmer, Ph.D., a fellow of the Mellen In- 
situte of Industrial Research of Pittsburgh, 
on a process for the manufacture of gasoline 
by a “recomposition” method. The papers 
allowed the patent rights as of the date of 
1907, when application was first made, and 
thus they antedated, it was said, any of the 
other processes under which many thousands 
of gallons of gasoline were being manufac- 
tured. 

The process consists of extracting gaso- 
line from petroleum residues which have prac- 
tically no volatile matter below a temperature 
of 300 degrees centigrade. When they are 
subjected to this temperature, under condi- 
tions prescribed by the process about 75 per 
cent, of their . composition becomes volatile, 
and of this about 20 per cent is gasoline. The 
basis of the process was said to be the inter- 
related control of temperature, pressure and 
time, these factors being so applied that re- 
composition of the elements in the petroleum 
residue results, one of the recompounded 
products being gasoline. It was said that 
under this process gasoline could be made 
for as low as 9 cents a gallon under existing 
market prices for the materials used. 


— Production 

United States 

A compilation, made public, May 18, by the 
National City Bank of New York, showed 
that the United States produced, in 1915, 
66 3-10 per cent of the world’s output of 
crude petroleum, against 64 per cent, in 1910, 
43 per cent in 1900, 60 per cent, in i8qo, and 
88 per cent, in 1880. The world production 
of petroleum in 1915 was stated at 440 million 
barrels of 42 gallons each, against 328 million 
barrels in 1910, 149 millions in 1900, 77 millions 
in 1890, 30 millions in 1880, 6 millions in 1870, 
and about a half million barrels in i860. Of 
this world production, that of the United 
States was, in 1915, 292 million barrels, against 
210 millions in 1910, 64 millions in 1900, 46 
millions in 1890, 26 millions in 1880, 5 millions 
in 1870, and a half million in i860, when we 
produced practically all the petroleum output 
of the world. 

— Rittman process 

It was announced, Mar 21, that ten oil 
refining firms had been licensed by the Bureau 
of Mines to use the process invented by Dr. 
W. F. Rittman of the bureau, which greatly 
increases the percentage of gasolene obtainable 
from crude oil. The concessions were granted 
without charge, but on condition that all 
patentable improvements developed by the 
licensed firms in employment of the process 
be assigned to the Sec. of the Interior. 


The Senate offered, May 1, a resolution 
offered by Senator James, of Kentucky, 
authorizing the Sec. of the Interior to accept 
as trustee for the use and benefit of the Amer- 
ican public the assignment of the patents of 
Dr. Walter F. Rittman for improvements in 
the methods of manufacturing gasolene, ben- 
zine and toluene. Dr. Rittman perfected his 
gasolene process as an employee of the Bureau 
of Mines. By the use of his method it was 
said that forty-five per cent, instead of fifteen 
per cent, of gasolene might be extracted from 
crude oil. 

See also 

Rittman, Walter F. 

— Southern Pacific oil land cases 
The Federal District Court of Southern 
California, heard testimony by the government 
on Apr 12 designed to prove that the Southern 
Pacific Railroad patented through fraud its 
title to California lands worth more than half 
a billion dollars. Land office records were 
introduced by the government to support its 
allegations that the railroad in filing on more 
than 100,000 acres swore falsely that land from 
which the railroad was, at the time of writing, 
obtaining all its fuel oil, contained no oil. The 
land was obtained by the railroad under the 
grant of 1866, which provided that no mineral 
land could go to railroads. Some of it was 
set aside by the government as fuel oil lands 
for the Navy. 

“PETROLITE” CASE 
Sec. Lansing addressed another note to 
Austria. Feb 9 demanding an apology for the 
submarine attack on the American steamer 
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Petrolite , the punishment of the submarine 
commander and indemnity for the injury sus- 
tained. 

The note set forth that the Petrolite was 
bound from Alexandria to Philadelphia, was 
flying the American flag and had her name 
and nationality painted on her sides in big 
white letters, but that while in the Mediter- 
ranean an Austrian submarine opened fire 
without giving any warning to stop. 

Capt. Thompson of the Petrolite , who was 
below, immediately went to the bridge and 
stopped his ship, but the submarine continued 
firing, one man on the Petrolite being 
wounded. Finally the submarine came along- 
side and asked to buy some provisions. 

Capt. Thompson refused to sell any pro- 
visions, whereupon the Austrian commander 
replied that he would take what he needed b> 
force if necessary. He then took off an 
American seaman and held him on the sub- 
marine as a hostage while his own men 
went aboard the Petrolite and helped them- 
selves to her stores. 

The Petrolite is a tank steamer belonging 
to the Standard Oil Company. 

The reply of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, received Feb 25, was unsatisfactory. 
The text was withheld. 


A second note to Austria regarding the at- 
tack by an Austrian submarine upon the 
American tank steamer Petrolite in Dec 1915, 
was coded at the State Department June 19 
for immediate transmission to Vienna. The 
text was made public June 28^ 

The note concerned the conflict of evidence 
as to the facts gathered from the Austrian 
submarine commander and the captain on the 
American ship and characterized the attack 
upon the Petrolite and the coercing of the 
captain as “a deliberate insult to the flag of 
the United States and an Invasion of the 
rights of American citizens.” 

Ambassador Penfield was instructed to “re- 
quest that an apology be made, that the com- 
mander of the submarine be punished and 
that reparation be made for the injuries sus- 
tained by the payment of a suitable indemnity.” 


The State Department, July 21, received 
from Austria-Hungary, through Ambassador 
Penfield at Vienna, a request for additional 
details regarding the attack by an Austrian 
submarine on the American tank steamer 
Petrolite. Mr. Fenfield's dispatch gave no 
indication as to whether the Vienna govern- 
ment intended to comply with the American 
(demands in the matter. 

PEZET, Federico Alfonso 
See 
Peru 

PFANZER-BALTIN, Gen. 

See 

Au stri a-Hungary — Army 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

— Commerce _ 

Figures compiled by Arthur F. Renner, sta- 
tistician of the Board of Commissioners of 


Navigation for the River Delaware and its 
Navigable Tributaries, and made public Jan 9, 
indicated that during 1915 exports from the 
port of Philadelphia were valued at approxi- 
mately $135,000,000, the largest total shown in 
the record of the port, and exceeding by $69,- 
000,000 the total of 1914. Only once before, 
in 1907, were exports in excess of one hundred 
million dollars, reaching $106,570,527 in that 
year. Imports fell off in value during 1915 
approximately $18,000,000. having totaled, with 
Dec estimated, only $69,000,000, the lowest 
since 1908, when the value was $57,407,933. 

PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION 
Howard B. French, president of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, announced, 
Aug 23, that plans were being made by the 
chamber for the largest international exposi- 
tion of its kind ever held in this or any other 
country in connection with the sesqui-centen- 
nial celebration in the year 1926 of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. The 
idea, said Mr. French, was to arrange a cele- 
bration that in magnitude, interest and impor- 
tance would overshadow completely all pre- 
vious international expositions. It was said 
that legislation looking to state support would 
be introduced at Harrisburg next winter and 
that in due time the subject would be brought 
to the attention of the President of the United 
States and Congress for co-operation. 

PHILADELPHIA AND READING COAL 

AND IRON CO. 

See 

Corporations — State control of foreign 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Retaining the drastic Clarke amendment 
providing for the independence of the islands 
not later than Mar 4, 1021, the Senate, Feb 4, 
passed the Philippine bill by a vote of 52 to 
24. All Democrats present and six Republi- 
cans of the progressive complexion voted for 
the bill. Opposition came altogether from 
the conservative Republicans except that of 
Poindexter of Washington, the only member 
of the Progressive Party in the Senate. Two 
progressive Republicans— Cummins of Iowa 
and Gronna of North Dakota — voted with 
them. 

Progressive Republicans supporting the bill 
were Borah of Idaho, Clapp of Minnesota, 
Kenyon of Iowa, La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Norris of Nebraska, and Works of California. 
Borah. Cummins and La Follette are regarded 
as possible Republican nominees for the 
Presidency. All efforts to soften the Clarke 
amendment failed by large majorities. By 
a tie vote, 41 to 41, Vice-President Marshall 
casting the deciding vote, the Senate adopted 
the Clarke amendment, Feb 2. The Senate 
voted to retain a coaling station and naval 
base in the islands. 

See also . , , 

Education 

Garrison, Lindley M. 

Sulu Sea 

Roman Catholic Church — Philippine 
Islands , 
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— Citizenship 

United States District Judge Vaughan, in 
a decision handed down in Honolulu, Dec 30, 
held that Filipinos are ineligible for naturali- 
zation. The court contended they are neither 
white, of African descent nor native born. 

— Commerce 

Customs returns from Manila compiled in 
Sept by the Bureau of Insular Affairs War 
Department, covering Philippine trade for the 
year ending June, 1916, showed a remarkable 
devlopment in exports. 

The total of $61,464,031 was much the largest 
in the history of the islands and exceeded 
that of 1915 by more than $10,500,000. 
Sugar shipments valued at $17,203,318, an in- 
crease of $7,490,561, and hemp at $24,575,300, 
or $5,105,658 over the previous year, were 
conspicuous items in the year's increases, the 
values shown for these staples being larger 
than ever before recorded, but larger quanti- 
ties and higher prices were general features in 
the exports for the year, with the notable ex- 
ception of copra. 

Import conditions also showed improvement 
over the depression coincident with the out- 
break of the war, and tho the import trade 
was still below a normal, the total of $4 5>973r 
625 was about a million and a half more than 
that of 1915. This increase was practically 
covered by larger imports of American goods, 
which constituted 52 per cent, of the total for 
the year. 

— Pensions 

On the approval of the Assembly and the 
Commission, a bill which provides for the 
retirement of American employees of the gov- 
ernment who file requests before July 31, be- 
came law Feb 4. Those employees who have 
been in the service more than six years are 
to receive 60 per cent, of their normal sal- 
aries, payable in three yearly installments. 
Those who have been in the service for ten 
years will receive the full amount of their 
salaries for the same period It was also pro- 
vided that government appointees named _ in 
place of the retiring Americans shall receive 
salaries, the amount of which, together with 
the pensions paid, shall not exceed the present 
salaries. 


A compilation prepared by the Foreign 
Trade Department of the National City Bank 
of New York, showing the total trade of 
the United States with those _ islands in the 
sixteen years since annexation, compared 
with the sixteen years immediately^ preced- 
ing annexation, was given out in May. 
This compilation shows that the total ex- 
ports from the United States to the islands 
in the sixteen years since they were an- 
nexed aggregate $201,000,000, against a little 
over $2,000,000 in the sixteen years # prior 
to their annexation. Prior to annexation the 
exports to the Philippines seldom reached as 
much as $200,000 per annum. In the first year 
after annexation the exports to the islands 
amounted to $2,500,000 and steadily increased 
until they averaged $25,000,000 per annum in 


the past few years, having been in 1914 
over $27,000,000. The imports from the 
islands, which averaged less than $5,000,000 
per annum in the decade prior to annexation, 
averaged since about $25,000,000 per annum. 
The total imports from the islands in the six- 
teen years since annexation were $218,000,000, 
against $121,000,000 in the sixteen years pre- 
ceding annexation, though in the five years 
preceding annexation the average was but 
about $4,500,000 per annum. The total ex- 
ports in 1899 were $14,847,000, and in 
1914 $48,690,000, while their total imports 
in 1899 were $19,193,000 and in 1914 $48,589,- 
000. The total foreign trade of the Islands 
in 1899, the year immediately preceding an- 
nexation, was $34,000,000, the average since 
the beginning of the war being about $100,- 
000,000 per annum. Prior to annexation the 
United States supplied about 1 per cent, of 
the imports of the Islands. In 1915 
we supplied slightly more than 50 per 
cent, of the greatly increased imports and 
took over 40 per cent, of their exports. The 
Philippines have become our largest cotton 
goods market, the exports of cotton cloths hav- 
ing been in the calendar year 1915, 112,883,234 
yards, against 21,117,398 yards to China, for- 
merly looked upon as our best market for 
cotton goods. The value of the cotton cloths 
exported to the Philippines in 1915 was 
$6,908,409, against $1,383,127 to China in the 
same year. The total exports of cotton goods 
of all kinds to the Philippines in 1915 was 
$8,135,^09. The other important exports to 
the Islands in 1915 include iron and steel 
manufactures, $4,038,340; breadstuffs, $2,- 
537,382; cars and carriages, $1,057,894; leather 
and manufactures thereof, $1,055,951; mineral 
oils, $1,130,590; paper and manufactures 
thereof, $770,310; meat and dairy products, 
$598,029, and India* rubber manufactures, 
$600,710. The principal imports from the 
Islands in 1915 were Manila hemp, $10,695,- 
000; sugar, $4,881,000; coconut oil, $3,185,- 
000; copra, $1,585,000; cigars and cigarettes, 
$1,249,000. 

-—Philippine Independence bill 

Passage of the Philippine Independence bill 
was recommended to the House, Apr 7, by 
the Insular Committee, just as passed by the 
Senate, including the Clarke amendment to 
withdraw sovereignty within four years and 
empowering the President to take steps to in- 
stitute a free and independent government. 

Revolt over the Philippine bill, which threat- 
ened to disrupt the Democratic majority of the 
House, broke out, Apr 26, in the caucus called 
to consider that measure and to approve the 
Clarke amendment. 

A letter from the President, read to the 
caucus by Chairman Jones of the Insular 
Affairs Committee, approving the Clarke plan, 
failed to stem the tide of opposition and a 
stormy debate followed. 

The caucus voted in favor of the bill by 
140 to 35. Of the thirty-five recalcitrants 
twenty-eight announced they would not be 
bound by the caucus action on account of 
pledges made to tfieir constitutents and con- 
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scientious opposition to freeing the islands at 
the time. 

The recalcitrants, with the almost solid 
minority arrayed against the pending bill, 
would constitute an ample majority to defeat 
the independence measure. 

The Administration encountered its sharp- 
est defeat in the House May I, after one of 
the bitterest fights of the session, when on a 
number of roll calls and divisions the House 
by a vote of 213 to 165 rejected the Clarke 
amendment. This was one of the issues on which 
Lindley M. Garrison resigned as Sec. of War. 
He had said that the Clarke amendment 
marked a cowardly abandonment of the 
islands, and urged the President to oppose it. 
At the time the President was expected to use 
his influence with House leaders for the elim- 
ination of the amendment, but at the recent 
party caucus a letter from the President was 
read giving his approval to the amendment. 
The rejection of the bill as it passed the 
Senate was effected by the solid Republican 
vote with the aid of thirty Democrats. The 
House then, having taken the situation in 
hand, rejected the entire Senate bill and sub- 
stituted the House measure, with its preamble 
declaring the intention of the United States to 
grant ultimate independence to the islands. 
After that, on motion of Mr. Fitzgerald of 
Brooklyn, Democratic Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the House in- 
structed its conferees to agree to no provision 
fixing a definite time limit for the evacuation 
of the islands. The bill as adopted by the 
House, aside from this preamble, simply pro- 
vides the islands with a new system of Gov- 
ernment in which the natives would have a 
larger share. This bill follows the lines of 
the Senate bill as prepared in the Committee 
on the Philippines. The Clarke amendment, 
which never won the approval of the Senate 
Committee, was offered on the floor by Mr. 
Clarke of Arkansas, President pro tempore 
of the Senate. The Senate bill in its admin- 
istrative features came nearer the wishes of 
the War Department than the House bill. 

Speaker Osmena, of the Philippine Legis- 
lature cabled the Democratic Convention, 
June 15, renewing the plea for independence. 


The Philippine bill as reported from con- 
ference, with the Clarke amendment pro- 
viding for independence of the islands within 
four years eliminated, but containing a 
promise of freedom whenever the Filipinos 
have demonstrated their ability to maintain a 
stable government, finally was approved by the 
Senate Aug 16 and passed the House Aug 18. 
The vote was 37 to 22 in the Senate. All those 
who voted for the measure were Democrats 
and twenty-one of the twenty-two Senators 
who opposed the bill were Republicans. The 
only Democrat to vote against the bill was 
Senator Lane of Oregon. The Philippine 
Commission which had been in charge of the 
islands* affairs since their annexation was 
dissolved by the bill. In its place was set up 
in general legislative control the Philippine 
legislature of two houses — both elected by 


the native people. Twenty-four of the twenty- 
six members of the upper house or Senate, 
are now chosen by the electorate. All were 
formerly appointed Fy the 1 Governor- Gen- 
eral. In accordance with the doctrine of 
offering as wide an opportunity as possible 
for self-education in government, the elect- 
oral franchise was also extended to include 
all those who speak and write a native dia- 
lect. Formerly property ownership or the 
ability to speak and write English or Spanish 
were the requirements. The change increased 
the electorate from 250,000 to approximately 
800,000 or 900,000 voters. The executive de- 
partments, with the exception of that of Pub- 
lic Instruction, were placed entirely in the 
hands of the new Legislature. The Vice- 
Governor is to be head of that department. 
He, with the Governor-General, an auditor, 
assistant auditor, and the justices of the Su- 
preme Court, will be the only officers ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 
The Governor-General has the same veto 
power over the native Legislature as that en- 
joyed by the Executive in the American form 
of government, and all acts of the Philip- 
pine Government are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the President, Congress, and Supreme 
Court of the United States. Americans on 
the islands are required to give up American 
citizenship before voting there. President 
Wilson signed the bill Aug 29. 

— Politics and government 

The first Philippine Congress, consisting of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives, cre- 
ated by the Philippine “Independence” bill, 
passed at the last session of the American 
Congress, convened in Manila on Oct 16. 

For the first time in the history of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the non-Christian tribes were 
represented in the legislative branch of the 
Philippine government, Governor-General Har- 
rison having confirmed the appointments to 
the Senate of Hadji Butu, representing the 
Moro Province, and Joaquin D. Luna, a 
Christian Filipino and ex-assemblyman, rep- 
resenting the Mountain Province. 

The governor-general also confirmed the 
appointments of one Igorot, one Ifugao, two 
Moros and five Christian Filipinos to the 
House of Representatives. 

President Wilson and Secretary of War 
Baker cabled Governor-General Harrison of 
the Philippines, asking him to convey their 
greetings to the Filipino people on the occa- 
sion of the convening of the legislature. 

PHILIPPS’ STEAMSHIP LINES 

The old established firm of James Moss & 
Co., of Liverpool, and the share capital of the 
Moss Steamship Company, Ltd., had been 
taken over by Sir Owen Philipps’ group of 
companies it became known Nov 4. 

William M. Moss, whose grandfather found- 
ed the business and Walter Harding, were to 
continue to be closely identified with the con- 
cern. 

Sir Owen Philipps is chairman of Elder, 
Dempster & Co., Ltd., British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., Elder Line, 
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Ltd., Imperial Direct Line, Ltd., King Line, 
Ltd., Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Lamport and Holt, Ltd., Nelson Line (Liver- 
pool), Ltd., Nelson Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Ltd., R. M. S. Meat Transports, Ltd., 
and Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
Ltd. He is also a director of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company. 

PHONOPTICON 

An instrument has been invented by 'Dr. F. 
C. Brown (University of Iowa) whereby a 
blind person may read, or hear, for the mean- 
ing actually reaches him through the ear, the 
ordinary printed page of a book or news- 
paper. Tests have already been followed by 
remarkable results. According to the descrip- 
tion in the Outlook a lens, specially prepared 
and contained in a movable box, is moved over 
the print. In this artificial eye are inclosed 
crystals of selenium — a substance which has 
the singular property of changing its electrical 
resistance in accordance with changes, in the 
intensity of the light falling upon it. ^ An 
electric current passes through the selenium. 
Through the medium of the selenium crystals 
and their changes in electrical intensity, dif- 
ferent letters (because the letters vary in 
shape and size, and therefore allow more or 
less reflected light to reach the “eye” N convey 
to the blind operator different musical tones 
through telephone receivers. That is to say, 
as the separate parts of a given letter come 
into a strong light thrown on the page, their 
images are thrown by a lens upon the corres- 
ponding crystals of selenium, and each crys- 
tal responds to the separate shape of the 
letter or part of the letter in such a manner 
that these responses are transformed into 
audible tones in the telephone. The box 
which contains the lens and crystals mav 
fairly be called a “mechanical eye.” 

In an article in the Scientific American , L. 
F. Dodd went so far as to declare that “with 
the phonopticon at its highest perfection, the 
blind will not only be reading books and 
magazines accessible to any one else, but will 
probably also be appreciating photographs and 
paintings, and possibly even viewing the land- 
scape.” 

Dr. Brown exhibited his marvelous appar- 
atus in the summer of 1915, at San Francisco 
before the annual convention of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. Out of 
some thirty blind people, all, with one or 
two partial exceptions, could distinguish with 
certainty several of the letters of the alphabet, 
and some without any previous experience at 
all, found no difficulty in. recognizing complete 
words. Experiments with blind pupils at the 
Institute for the Blind and Deaf in Berkeley 
California, also yielded successful results. It 
was concluded that a blind person of ordinary 
ability might learn to read with the phonopti- 
con after two months’ study and practice. 

PHOSPHATE 

As stated in Information Quarterly , July, 
19x5, 2,734,000 tons of phosphate rock were 
produced in this country in 1914. Up to that 


year about one-half the quantity mined was 
exported to Europe, Germany being a principal 
consumer. The bulk of the sulphuric acid 
which enters into the manufacture of acid 
phosphate *is made by fertilizer companies. 
Practically every fertilizer establishment (ex- 
cepting the cottonseed meal factories) having 
an annual capacity of 15,000 tons or more 
operates also a sulphuric acid plant. Dun’s 
Review , Feb 19, said: 

“The demand for the acid is so strong at 
present that every effort is being made to 
utilize old and abandoned establishments and 
to erect new plants. The latter operation is 
slow and costly on account of the large 
amount of lead necessary for the construction 
of acid chambers. Difficulty also is being 
experienced in securing an adequate supply 
of pyrites, which is the principal source of 
sulphur. The rock in its natural state is not 
readily absorbed as a plant food. It is made 
available for this purpose by treatment with 
sulphuric acid, about 1 ton of the acid being 
used to a ton of phosphate rock. When thus 
treated, a super-phosphate containing 14 to 
18 per cent, ^of water-soluble phosphoric acid 
is made. Acid phosphate is the basis of nearly 
all commercial mixed fertilizers. 

“In view of the difficulties in the way of 
the production and utilization of sulphuric 
acM for fertilizer purposes, the Bureau of 
Soils has endeavored to develop a commercial 
method, involving the use of the electric fur- 
nace, for manufacturing phosphoric acid, 
which can be used as a substitute. Through 
this method double superphosphate, which will 
contain 40 to 50 per cent, of water-soluble 
phosphoric acid, or the still more concen- 
trated form of ammonium phosphate, could be 
secured. But the use of the electric furnace 
for the purpose is commercially feasible only 
where phosphate rock, coal and cheap water 
power are readily available. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is investigating 
this matter to ascertain whether there are 
localities where these conditions exist and 
where, therefore, double superphosphate may 
be made.” 

PHOSPHORESENCE 

See 

Luminous animals 

PHOTOGENIN 

See 

Luminous animals 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

See 

Textiles — Printing of 

PHOTOPHELIN 

See 

Luminous animals 

PINE RUST 

The president of the American Forestry As- 
sociation announced, Dec 4, that the associa- 
tion would call upon the Governors of all 
States in the white-pine belt and the Govern- 
ment of Canada, to send delegations to Wash- 
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ington on Jan 18 and 19 to attend a conference 
for the purpose of discussing measures and 
formulating plans for fighting the blister rust 
which was attacking white-pines in New York, 
New England, Canada, and other sections of 
the country and threatening to destroy whole 
forests. 

The disease was imported from Germany 
in 1907, when the Forestry Bureaus of several 
States imported thousands of white-pine seed- 
lings and transplants from the nurseries of 
that country. It was not discovered until after 
many of these young trees had been sold and 
set out, and it was not until this year that the 
disease attained dangerous proportions. 

The blister rust is a fungous growth which 
lives one year in the white pine and the next 
in currant and gooseberry plants. It cannot 
spread from pine to pine, but must spread 
from pine to ribes, as the currant and goose- 
berry plants are known, and from ribes to the 
pine. The method of control, therefore, is to 
root out all ribes in the neighborhood of 
white-pine forests. 

Wild gooseberry plants abound in the 
white-pine forests of this State, and, in addi- 
tion to this, the farmers of northern New 
York raise large crops of both currants and 
gooseberries. As George D. Pratt, State Con- 
servation Commissioner, points out, it is a 
question of gooseberry jam and tarts and cur- 
rant jelly against the pine tree. If we would 
save one, we must destroy the other, he says. 

In the ribes the disease appears in the form 
of reddish-brown patches on the under side of 
the leaves. These can be readily distinguished 
from any accidental stain by the fact the leaf 
is raised in the affected patches. In the pine 
tree it is more difficult to recognize, and can 
only be discovered by a scientist during the 
"'fruiting period” in the spring. At that time 
the base of small trees just above the ground 
will show a yellowish fungus growth. The 
base of the tree is also quite apt to be swollen. 
In small trees the diseases attacks the base, 
while in old trees the upper and tender 
branches are affected first. 

The infection is spread in the spring chiefly 
by the wind carrying the spores, which are 
harmless unless they fall on ribes. They may 
also be carried on the clothing or by animals. 
The usual distance of infection from white 
pines to ribes is about 500 feet, but in the fall 
it is estimated that the disease travels several 
miles from ribes to ribes, and in this way it is 
believed that the disease has traveled several 
miles in a single fall. 

PIRACY 

"Pirate coasts of the Mediterranean sea,” 
a chapter from a forthcoming book by Ellen 
Churchill Semple, printed in the Aug Geo- 
graphical Review, traces the history of piracy 
in those waters thru ancient and medieval 
times to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when steam navigation eliminated the 
maurauders. 

See also 
"Matoppo” case 


PLANETS 

The discovery of a planet by Dr. Max 
Franz Joseph Cornelius Wolf, of Koenigs- 
thul, Germany, was announced in a cablegram 
received May 2 at the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory from Copenhagen. The object, 
which had a cometary appearance, had a daily 
motion of minus 32 seconds in right ascen- 
sion and plus 5 minutes in declination, and 
was visible through a large telescope. Its 
position as observed on April 27, at 4.124 
Greenwich mean time, was right ascension 52 
hours 40 minutes 16 seconds, and declination 
plus 2 degrees 24 minutes. 

See also 
Saturn 

PLANT DISEASES 

See 

Pine rust 

Poplar — Fungus disease 

PLOTZ, Harry, M.D. 

Dr. Harry Plotz, of Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York, and subsequently with the Bul- 
garian sanitary troops, received a medal, with- 
out sword, for bravery, the distinction being 
the highest one possible to award a Bulgarian 
army surgeon. The medal was bestowed for 
Dr. Plotz’s services in aiding in the stamping 
out of typhus in Serbia and Bulgaria. 

PNEUMONIA 

See 

Death — Causes 

PODBXELSKI, Gen. Viktor A. Theodor von 
Gen. von Podbielski, former German Post- 
master-General and friend of the Kaiser, died 
Jan 26, in Berlin. He was 71 years old. 

Gen. von Podbielski, then a former Minister 
of Agriculture, was chosen for Postmaster- 
General by the Emperor in 1897. It was under 
his regime that the German telephone system 
was organized and the direct German-Amer- 
ican cable was opened. 

POE, Edgar Allan 

An account of discoveries in the uncollected 
poems of Edgar Allan Poe will be found in 
the Nation, Jan 27, p. 105. 

POILU 

French common soldier. According to Le 
Temps, the primordial sense of the word, 
which in ordinary usage means "hairy , 1 * is 
that of "male, masculine,” and the dictionary- 
maker, Brissaud, was quoted to the effect that 
"hairs are the sign of virile force.” The word 
came into colloquial use in the first year of the 
European war because the French soldiers had 
so little time for shaving. 

POKROVSKY, M. 

See 

Russia 

POLAND 

It became known, July 21, that at the ear- 
nest solicitation of natives of Poland living 
in this country, Presidept Wilson had sent 
personal messages to European rulers urging 
their co-operation in getting food supplies to 
the starving people in Poland^ 
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The British government made the following 
final offer July 28 : 

“If the German and Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ments will reserve wholly to the civil populations of 
occupied territories the entire produce of the 
soil, all livestock and all stocks of food, fod- 
der and fertilizers in those territories, and if 
they will admit to those territories neutrals selected 
by the President of the # United States, with full 
powers to control the distribution of food to the 
whole population and to transfer from one territory 
to another surplus stocks existing in one and lacking 
in the other, and if the President of the United 
States will undertake the selection of these agents. 
His Majesty’s government will gfive^ them every as- 
sistance and admit into such territories any imported 
food supplies necessary to supplement . native stocks 
and afford the population a fair subsistance ration, 
as long as it is satisfied that the enemies are scru- 
pulously observing their part of the agreement. 

“If this offer is refused or a reply delayed until 
the harvest in the occupied territory begins to be 
gathered, His Majesty’s government will hold them 
responsible and will exact such reparation as can be 
secured by the Allied arms or enforced by the opinion 
of the neutral world for every civilian life . lost 
through insufficient nourishment in the territory 
occupied.” 

A note was made public Aug 1, in which 
Germany informed the United States that 
on account of “impracticable conditions” im- 
posed. by Great Britain upon the shipment of 
foodstuffs from America into Poland, further 
negotiations for co-operation in Polish relief 
work were devoid of purpose. 

A British note, received at Washington, 
Aug 11, reiterated the willingness of the En- 
tente Allies to permit shipment of provisions 
into Poland on condition that the occupying 
Teutonic armies will not seize or remove 
native food supplies. 

A communication from Austria, received at 
the same time was described as being argu- 
mentative, supporting the position that troops 
occupied solely in policing conquered terri- 
tory should use the products of the country. 

October 

President Wilson announced, Oct 17, that 
his efforts to bring about an agreement among 
belligerent nations to allow relief supplies to 
be sent to Poland had failed. 

November 

The independence of that part of Russian 
Poland occupied by the troops of the Central 
Powers, was officially proclaimed Nov 5, by 
the Austro-Hungarian and German emperors, 
and its administration as an autonomous state 
was begun, on the following noon by the Cen- 
tral Powers. Neither the boundaries of the 
new kingdom nor the ruler chosen were an- 
nounced it being stated that for the present 
General von Besseler, former military gov- 
ernor of Belgium would be in chief authority, 
but at the end of the war the machinery of 
government would be turned over to the 
Poles. 

The form of government established was 
an autonomous hereditary monarchy with an 
electoral system based on community inter- 
est rather than on geographical boundaries. 
The people of every city of over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants were to be divided into six classes, each 
of which would control an equal number of 
votes. The smaller cities were to have 3 
classes with proportional representation.. . It 
was intimated that Austrian Poland (Galicia) 


would have self government after the war. 
Nothing was said about freeing German Po- 
land. Within a few days after the proclama- 
tion of the independence of Poland an Austro- 
German proclamation to the Poles, calling 
upon them to volunteer for the new Polish 
Army, which would serve in intimate associa- 
tion with the armies of the Central Powers, 
was published at Warsaw and Lublin. It had 
been calculated, that, should the Germans be 
successful in raising a Polish legion, they 
might obtain enough troops to hold out an 
additional 4 to 8 months. 

The proclamation of an autonomous Poland 
by the Central Powers had been forecast pre- 
viously in many despatches. In the Entente 
capitals this action had been regarded as an 
excuse to recruit an army of Poles to fight the 
battles of Germany and Austria. 

It was reported that in August German and 
Austrian diplomats agreed that Poland was to 
have her own constitution under certain guar- 
antees. These despatches said the Poles would 
be called upon to form an army for “national 
defense.” A step in that direction was taken 
about the same time, when the Austrian For- 
eign Office ordered that inhabitants of the 
part of Russian Poland occupied by Austrian 
troops be regarded as “citizens of Poland,” 
not as “Russian subjects.” 

Late in August a despatch from Petrograd 
said that the Russian Government would soon 
make a definite announcement of its policy in 
the future toward Poland, “thus anticipating 
the expected proclamation of Polish autonomy 
by Germany and Austria-Hungary.” 

Soon after the war commenced, in August, 
1914, a Russian imperial manifesto was issued 
promising Poland autonomy after the war if 
the Poles remained loyal to Russia. In May, 
1916, Sergius Sazonoff, then Premier of Rus- 
sia, said that Poland's autonomy under Rus- 
sian suzerainty was sure. Later the more re- 
actionary M. Sturmer became Premier of 
Russia. 

An ordinance made public Nov 16 in War- 
saw by von Besseler provided for the first 
time for the creation of an organization of the 
heretofore unorganized and unrecognized Jew- 
ish religious communities. The organization 
was to embrace the whole general Govern- 
ment of Warsaw. .The Jewish communities 
were to be united into district communities, 
each with a governing council elected by the 
heads of the Jewish communities and to which 
the State further should appoint three mem- 
bers. At the head of the entire organization, 
which was created on a purely religious basis, 
was the Supreme Council, composed of four- 
teen Jewish laymen and seven rabbis, four 
laymen and two rabbis being the appointment 
of the Government of the State and the rest 
elected by the district councils. 

The Polish communities, the district com- 
munities, and the Supreme Council would have 
the rights and status of corporations, the Jew- 
ish religion thereby having full recognition in 
the eyes of the law. Rabbis in the future would 
be required to have a writing and speaking 
knowledge of the Polish language. 
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The Wireless Press 3 Nov 17, gave out the 
following despatch from Berne : 

“Before the main committee of the Reich- 
stag on Nov 9, Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg stated that Germany’s promise to create a 
new kingdom of Poland was only conditional, 
being dependent on the success of the plan to 
raise a Polish army which would fight for Ger- 
many. If the number of Poles enlisting vol- 
untarily should be insufficient, Germany would 
introduce compulsion, and if the Poles resisted 
or if the projected Polish army proved un- 
satisfactory to the general staff, the Emperor 
would annul his promise to create a new 
kingdom. 

“The Chancellor made this statement in 
reply to Conservatives and National Liberals, 
who denounced the policy of creating a Polish 
kingdom.” 

December 

Announcement that after the war Russia 
would create a new kingdom of Poland, in- 
cluding all of the lands inhabited by Poles, 
was part of Premier TrepofFs address to the 
Duma, Dec 3. 

Premier Trepoff made the following decla- 
ration concerning Russian policy in regard 
to the Polish question: 

“One part of the task before us is to reconquer 
and recover the Kingdom of Poland, temporarily 
detached by force of arms. But that is not enough. 
We must also wrest from our enemies territories 
formerly Polish beyond the old frontier. We will 
then reconstitute Poland, free within its ethnograph- 
ical boundaries, but inseparably united with Russia/’ 

Archduke Charles Stephen of Austria had 
been selected to be Regent of Poland, with 
the prospect of election as King later, it was 
announced Dec 13. 

Archduke Charles Stephen, a cousin of the 
late Emperor Francis Joseph, is commander 
of the Austrian navy. He is fifty-six years 
old and admittedly the brainiest and most en- 
ergetic member of the Hapsburg House. His 
sister is the Queen mother of Spain and his 
elder brother, Frederick, is commander of the 
Austrian armies. His youngest brother, Arch- 
duke Eugene, commands on the Italian front. 
Two of the archduke’s daughters married 
members of the Polish aristocracy — Prince 
Radziwill and Prince Czartoryski. A third 
daughter also married out of the royal circle 
to Lieutenant von Kloss, a naval officer whom 
she met at Pola. He has three sons. 

— Finance 

Governor-General von Beseler had signed 
an order, it was announced Dec 26, creating 
the Polish State Credit Bank, which shortly 
would issue new paper currency in Polish 
marks of a value equivalent to German marks 
and guaranteed by the German Government. 

— Food and commodity prices and supply 

The British Government announced, May 
11, its acceptance of the plan submitted by 
Walter Hines Page, the American Ambas- 
sador, in Feb, 1916, for feeding the civilian 
population of Poland by an American com- 
mission. The acceptance carried, however, 
certain rather difficult stipulations for the 
Central Powers, namely, that the relief must 


be applied to that portion of Poland in Aus- 
trian occupation and not confined, as Ger- 
many desired, to that part occupied by Ger- 
many. It was stipulated that the food was to 
be shipped from the United States in Ger- 
man ships under a neutral flag, and further 
that Germany and Austria agreed as part of 
the scheme to properly care for the popula- 
tions of Serbia, Albania, and Montenegro. 

The Rockefeller Foundation announced, 
May 26, that it had appropriated $1,000,000 for 
relief in Poland, Serbia, Montenegro and Al- 
bania. This was the largest single donation 
yet made in this country for war relief work. 

Germany, May 30, refused to agree to the 
British stipulation. 

The German reply to the British counter- 
proposals regarding the distribution of relief 
among the civilian population of Poland was, 
according to an Overseas News Agency sum- 
mary given out June 9, largely an argument 
to show what was considered the unreasonable- 
ness of the stand taken by the British Gov- 
ernment in the matter. Berlin wanted neu- 
trals to feed Poles while the country supported 
its army and supplied potatoes. 
POLIOMYELITIS 

See 

Infantile paralysis 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

See subhead Politics and government 

under names of countries 
POLYVALENT 

Dr. Pierre Roux, director of the Pasteur 
Institute, announced to the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Paris, Jan 18, that a remarkable ad- 
vance in serum-therapy had been made as the 
result of a discovery by Dr. Bassuet. By his 
method it was possible to cleanse automatically 
wounds which hitherto had resisted treat- 
ment, Dr. Roux said. 

Dr. Bassuet employs the polyvalent serum 
discovered in 1915 by Drs. Lecainche and 
Vallee. Dr. Roux said 420 wounded men, who 
had been in hospitals from six to fourteen 
months, were treated according to Dr. Bas- 
suet's method. ^ As a result, the infection 
seemed to revive in the wounds. Abce^ses 
formed and burst spontaneously, eliminating 
bits of bone, splinters, bullets, pieces of cloth- 
ing, and even drains and silver threads left in 
the incisions by mistake. After this had hap- 
pened, Dr. Roux said, the wounds heated 
quickly in most cases, and men who had been 
lying helpless for months were discharged, 
cured. 

POMERENE BILL 

See . 

Bills of lading 

“POMMERN” (battleship) 

The German battleship Pommern displaced 12,997 
tons. She was 398 feet long, 72 feet beam ana 25 
feet deep. The Pommern was built in 1907 at a 
cost of about $6,000,000. She carried 729 officers 
and men. Her armament consisted of fouri i-inch 
guns, fourteen 6.7-inch guns, a number of pieces of 
smaller calibre and six 17.7-inch torpedo tubes. 

PONSONBY, Arthur 

See 

Great Britain — Politics and govern- 
ment 
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POPE 

See 

Leo xiii, Pope 

Vatican 

POPLAR 

A new Lombardy poplar disease attained 
such serious proportions during the summer 
of 1916 that an investigation was undertaken 
by the U. S. Bureau of Plant Pathology. The 
disease, which was found in Maryland, Wash- 
ing, D. C, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Connecticut, is caused by a fungus 
similar to the chestnut blight which has been 
so fatal. It manifests itself in the dying back 
of the branches. Spraying seems to have 
little effect on its control. The only known 
method of combating the disease is Jhe burn- 
ing of the affected parts. A bulletin on the 
subject is in course of preparation by the 
U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

— Fungus disease 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston an- 
nounced, Dec 13, that the poplars of this 
country were threatened by a dangerous fun- 
gus disease evidently imported in recent years 
from Europe. This disease attacks the twigs, 
limbs and trunks of the black and lombardy 
poplars and of the Carolina poplars or cotton- 
woods, and may be expected to attack other 
species of poplars and cottonwoods in regions 
not yet investigated. The disease is caused 
by the fungus dothichiza populea. It occurs 
first in the form of cankers or depressed- dead 
areas in the bark much in the same manner as 
in case of the blight ol chestnut trees, which 
is caused by a distinctly different fungus. 

It was stated that the European poplar 
canker is most severe in its effect on stored 
and transplanted nursery *toek. The disease 
was first found in Troyes, France, and later 
in Italy. It was first found in the United 
States in 1915 in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. During 1916, it was said, the 
disease was discovered in small areas in certain 
districts in the following States : New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Nebraska and New Mexico. 
The centers of infections appeared to be in 
every case either certain nurseries now known 
to contain diseased trees, or point where pop- 
lars received from such nurseries had been 
planted. As this disease was not known in the 
United States until recently it is evidently an 
imported one and the Department of Agricul- 
ture intends to deal with it as such. 

POPULATION 

See 

United States — Population 

See subhead Population under rtames of 
countries and states 

PORTER, Linn Boyd [“ Albert Ross,” pseud.] 

Linn Boyd Porter, novelist, died at Brook- 
line, Mass., June 29 in his sixty-sixth year. 

PORTLAND CEMENT 

See 

Cement 


PORTO RICO 

See 

Wireless telegraph, Deo 21. 

— Citizenship bill 

The House struck from the Porto Rican 
Citizenship bill, May 23, by a vote of 80 to 59 
the amendment adopted the day before in 
committee of the whole designed to grant 
woman suffrage to the islands. The bill was 
then passed without roll call, virtually as 
introduced. The vote on the amendment 
showed a complete disregard of party lines, 
though more Democrats than Republicans 
voted against it. It was inserted in the bill 
by a rising vote of 60 to 37 in committee of 
the whole, by the minority leader, Mr. Mann. 
The bill as passed gave the Porto Rican gov- 
ernment all of its internal revenue, regardless 
of whether the goods on which it is paid are 
used in Porto Rico or this country. Hereto- 
fore revenues on goods used in the United 
States had gone to the Federal Treasury. 
Property and educational qualifications were 
provided for applicants for citizenship under 
the measure, and the employment for chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age in injurious 
or hazardous occupations was prohibited. 
The measure then went to the Senate. 

— Commerce 

Sec. of State Martin Travieso, in the 
Nation's Business , (Mar) said of the outlook 
for Porto Rican trade: 

The figures following show the growth and 
expansion of the island’s trade since the estab- 
lishment of the civil government in 1900 up 
to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 : 

1900 1915 ‘ 

Imports from United S-tates.. $6,952,114 $30,929,831 

Shipped to United States 3*350,577 42,311,920 

Imports from foreign countries 3,037,391 2,954,465 

Shipped to foreign countries. . 3,261,922 7,044,987 

Total $16,602,004 $83,241,203 

During the year 1914 Porto Rico produced 320,626 
tons of sugar, having a value of $20,239,831; $8,- 
962,647 worth of tobacco and $3,400,903 in fruits 
of all kinds, including the crop of coconuts. The 
total output of sugar, tobacco and fruits was mar- 
keted in the United States. The sugar crop was 
sold at an unusually high price by reason of the 
abnormal conditions brought about by the European 
war; tobacco was disposed of at its usual good 
price, but the citrus fruit of 1914 was left to decay 
on the trees or was sold at unremunerative prices. 
This was due to the record-breaking crop of citrus 
fruit in Florida. 

The loss of the European markets for the island’s 
coffee and the unsuccessful attempts to open the 
American market to the Porto Rican poor man’s crop 
had been a continuous source of complaint and one 
of the causes for the political unrest which has 
been noticed in the island in the past few years. 

The Porto Ricans feel that they are entitled to 
some protection for their coffee industry, parti- 
cularly as the island is commercially dependent on 
the United States for its purchases. Another cause 
for the existing unrest was the impending threat of 
the free sugar provision of the tariff act. 


Porto Rico completed, July i,the most pros- 
perous year in its history. Official figures 
showed exports and imports at a valuation 
in excess of $105,000,000, an increase of $23,- 
000,000 over 1915, and a gain of more than 
$13,000,000 over 1912, the banner yesur. Expbrts 
for 1915 exceeded $66,750,000, while imports 
were slightly less than $39,000,000. Of this 
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trade, the island shipped to the United States 
products valued at almost $61,000,000, and in 
return bought goods valued at $34,750,000. 
Out of the total trade of more than $105,000,- 
000, more than $95,000,000 was with the United 
States. There was a balance of trade in the 
island’s favor of more than $27,000,000. 
High sugar prices and a large increase in the 
sugar output were chiefly responsible for the 
big increase in the island’s trade. During the 
twelve months ending with June the sugar ex- 
ports were 424,955 tons, valued at $45,800,000. 
— Oyerpopulation 

In a paper on the “Fundamental Social and 
Political Problems of Porto Rico,” read at 
the Lake Mohonk Conference, Oct 22, T5, 
the Hon. A. Yag;er, Governor of Porto Rico, 
stated that this island, with a gross area of 
3435 sq. miles and a population estimated at 
1,200,000 or nearly 350 to the sq. mile, was 
one of the most densely peopled parts of 
the earth, and that .food requirements bid 
fair to outstrip the local means of Supply. 
Much wretchedness and poverty exist among 
the masses of the people. Wages, as a rule, 
are barely sufficient to maintain existence. The 
dwellings, for the most part, are mere hovels, 
almost devoid of furniture, and crowded be- 
yond belief. The food of the inhabitants con- 
sists of rice, codfish and beans, supplemented 
by the native fruits. 

While much has been done to ameliorate 
conditions and build up the island since the 
American occupation, it has not been pos- 
sible to make any very marked improvement. 
The fundamental cause is the dense popula- 
tion, which, furthermore, is steadily increas- 
ing. Commercial expansion and industrial 
development attendant on American enter- 
prise, instead of raising the standard of living 
and increasing the wages of agricultural 
workers in any marked degree, have resulted 
chiefly in a larger increase of their numbers. 
The . inhabitants, distinguished for a laudable, 
patriotic love of their island home, are a 
kindly, charitable, lovable people, the parents 
— especially the mothers — devoted to their 
children. But, Porto Rico seems to have 
reached that stage in its economic develop- 
ment where the natural increase in its popula- 
tion has outrun the means of employment, and 
where the standard of living consequently 
has been pressed down to the lowest limit. 
The island is about four-fifths mountainous; 
much of it is so steep that it can hardly be 
cultivated, and yet the great population is so 
evenly distributed over its whole surface, that 
the center of the population is only about 5 
miles in a straight line from the geographical 
center of. Porto Rico. There is practically no 
immigration, and only . about one per cent, of 
the people are of foreign birth. To forestall 
the coming of even worse conditions than 
now exist, Gov. Yager expressed the opinion 
that the only really effective remedy is the 
transfer of a large number of the inhabitants 
to another region and suggests that Santo 
Domingo, about eighty miles from Porto Rico, 
seems to be the only country that lies hope- 
fully open to such emigration. Many Porto 


Ricans have already gone there in spite of the 
dangers due. to unstable political conditions. 
Santo Domingo is almost identical in cli- 
mate, physical characteristics,, products, peo- 
ple and language. It has now only about 
thirty people to the square mile, and vast 
stretches of fertile, virgin soil await labor. 
A practical scheme of emigration under gov- 
ernmental encouragement, and a redistribu- 
tion of population, Gov. Yager believes would 
help to solve one of the greatest problems 
confronting both islands. 

PORTUGAL 

A fourteenth nation was added to the 
belligerents in Mar when Germany and Portu- 
gal clashed over the requisitioning of German 
merchantmen by Portugal on Feb 23, 25. 
Portugal had offered to pay for the ships but 
Germany insisted upon their restoration. 
Portugal replied, Mar 4, denying the justice 
of the German claims, whereupon Germany 
declared war on Portugal at 3:30 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Mar 9, and handed his pass- 
ports to the Portuguese minister. 

. According to German advices the declara- 
tion enumerates a long series of breaches of 
neutrality by the Portuguese Government, such 
as the permission of free passage to English 
troops through the colony of Mozambique; 
the permission given to English man-of-war 
to use. Portuguese ports for a time exceeding 
that given neutrals ; the permission given to 
the English navy to use Madeira as a naval 
base, actual engagements between Portuguese 
and German troops on the frontier of German 
Southwest Africa and Angola; frequent in- 
sults to the German nation by members of 
the Portuguese parliament, who never were 
reprimanded. The declaration further points 
out that the seizure of German ships in 
neutral . Portuguese ports on Feb. 23 was an 
act against the law and the treaties concluded 
between Germany and Portugal. 

There had been frequent reports that Por- 
tugal was about to declare war with Germany 
because of her treaty relations with Great 
Britain, which bound Portugal to olace 10,000 
troops at the disposal of Great Britain when 
required. Immediately after the war began 
the. Portuguese Government decided that the 
nation would co-operate with the Entente 
Allies whenever the step seemed necessary. 

Portugal was the fourteenth nation to enter 
the war (counting San Marino). Her regular 
army consisted of 30,000 men with 230,000 re- 
serves. She was credited with a total avail- 
able strength of about 870,000 men. Her navy 
was comparatively negligible, consisting prin- 
cipally of five second class cruisers and some 
gunboats and smaller craft. 

The accession of Portugal to the ranks of 
the Allies added 838,442 square miles to the 
world’s belligerent territory; 34,254 square 
miles in Europe, 792,500 square miles in 
Africa, 8972 square miles in Asia and 2716 
square miles for the Azores, Cape Verde 
Islands and Funchal. 

The colony of Angola is adjacent to Gert 
man Southwest, and the colony of Mozambique 
adjoins German East Africa. 
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The Portuguese Cabinet resigned, Mar io, 
to give place to a national defense govern- 
ment. 

In Parliament, Mar io, Dr. Augusto Soares, 
Foreign Minister of the retiring Cabinet, read 
the notes exchanged between Germany and 
Portugal and also a note from Great Britain 
requesting the Portuguese Government, in 
view of the alliance between these nations, to 
seize German ships in Portuguese ports. 

Parliament adopted a resolution giving the 
government power to take all measures made 
necessary by the state of war existing with 
Germany. Leaders of all the opposition groups 
offered to support the government. 

Speaking on behalf of Premier Asquith, who 
was absent on account of illness, Sir Edward 
Grey, Sec. for Foreign Affairs, explained in 
the House of Commons, Mar 14, the entry of 
Portugal into the war. He confirmed the 
statement that the British Government had 
urged Portugal to requisition the German 
ships, and said that Portugal promised event- 
ually to imdemnify the owners. 

The Secretary argued that the right in an 
emergency to requisition property of all in- 
dividuals and convert it to public use was a 
right inherent in every foreign State and could 
not be challenged by any foreign power. Por- 
tugal, however, was not a neutral State in the 
narrowest sense of the term. At the out- 
break of the war Portugal promised that un- 
der no circumstances would she disregard 
her ancient alliance with Great Britain, and 
she had remained faithful to the obligations of 
that alliance. 

The action of Portugal, continued Sir Ed- 
ward, would injure no third party, because 
she had promised compensation, but! Ger- 
many saw fit to precipitate events and declare 
war, thus altering the whole position as re- 
garded the payment of compensation. 

“It must be observed,” said the Foreign 
Secretary, “that Germany who has accused 
Portugal of a breach of neutrality, had her- 
self, in Oct and Dec, 1914, raided the Portu- 
guese colony of Angola and tried to stir up 
a rebellion in Portuguese East Africa.” 

In conclusion. Sir Edward said, Portugal 
would be welcomed by the Allies as gallant 
coadjutor in the great cause for which the war 
had been waged. 

Portuguese soldiers on leave of absence 
were recalled, Mar 16, from Lourenco Mar- 
quez, Portuguese East Africa. The first and 
second contingents of trained reservists were 
summoned to join the colors on Mar 22. 

A new Portuguese Cabinet was formed, 
March 15, to manage the war against Germany. 
Antonio Almeida was named as Premier and 
Minister of Colonies. The other members 
announced were: 

Minister of Marine, Captain Azevedo Coutinho; 
Minister of Finance, Dr. AfEonso Costa; Minister of 
War, Major Norton Mattos; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Augusto Soares; Minister of Justice, 
Mesquita __ Carvalho; Minister of Public Works, 
Senhor Silva; Minister of Public Instruction, Pedro 
Martins, and Minister of the Interior, Pererira Reis. 


In reply to a question in the House of Com- 
mons, May 10, Sir Edward Grey, Foreign 
Secretary, said that Portugal had not signed 
the agreement not to make a separate peace. 

See also 

Arbitration — United States — Portugal 
Time 

European war — United States, Rela- 
tions with — Neutrality 
Fires — Portugal 
— Finance 

Premier Costa introduced in the Portuguese 
Parliament, Jan 13, the budget for 1916-17, in- 
dicating a deficit of $3,000,000. The budget 
estimated revenues at $85,000,000 and ordinary 
expenditures at $88,000,000. The total neces- 
sary to cover all defense expenditures and 
others that had come to Portugal as a result 
of the war was placed at $105,000,000. 

— Food riots 

On Feb 3 one person was reported killed 
and several wounded by bombs thrown by 
rioters in their conflicts with police and sol- 
diers in Lisbon. The rioting was due to the 
increased price of articles of food. The gov- 
ernment was taking energetic measures to 
repress all attempts on the part of rioters to 
prevent men from returning to work. 

— Internment of enemy aliens 

The Portuguese government, Apr 18, was 
reported to have ordered the expulsion of all 
Germans over military age, the internment in 
concentration camps of the others and the 
sequestration of all property belonging to Ger- 
mans. 

— Navy 

There has been great activity with regard 
to the Portuguese navy and its arsenals since 
the state of war was declared. Besides the 
repaired vessels, five ships — two of which 
were German — have been fully equipped and 
armed. Strenuous efforts were made to 
obtain crews for other ships — thirty-six at Lis- 
bon, and sixty-seven in all, including those 
in the colonies and islands. Sweepers and 
dozens of patrols were annexed to the 
naval division, and these as well as two de- 
stroyers and two torpedo boats were constantly 
doing coast service. 

— Politics and government 

The Portuguese Ministry resigned Apr 11 as 
a result of differences on the question of a 
proposed amnesty for political offenders. 


The Cabinet decided, Dec 25, to create c 
war committee and a public economy com- 
mittee. Both bodies would have extensive 
powers. 

—Ship seizures 

36 Austrian and German merchantmen in 
the Tagus River were seized’ by Portugal 
Feb 24, and placed under the Portuguese flag. 
On the following day, 8 German steamships 
lying in the harbor of St. Vincent, Cape Verde 
Islands, were also seized. The Premier of 
Portugal said that the seizure was not an act 
of war, but simply a measure in the public 
interest. * 
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A list of the German and Austrian vessels 
seized by Portugal, Feb 28, their tonnage and 
new names, will be found in the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin for 
May 26. 

The transfer to the British Government of 
51 German ships seized by Portugal was 
reported Aug 13. It was said that many of 
the ships could not be used for some tim< 
after their seizure because of the difficulty of 
obtaining parts to fit engines of German make. 
Many of the ships had their engines destroyed 
or damaged before they were requisitioned. 

“PORTUGAL,” Destruction of the 

The hospital ship Portugal was sunk in the 
Black Sea by a German torpedo boat or sub- 
marine with a large number of wounded 
aboard, according to announcement of the 
French Official Press Bureau, Mar 31. The 
Portugal had Red Cross signs conspicu- 
ously displayed. 115 persons were reported 
missing, including 15 Sisters of Charity. 

The Portugal was owned by the Messageries 
Maritimes of Marseilles, and had been placed at 
the disposal of the Russian Government. She was 
444 feet long, had a gross tonnage of 5553 tons, and 
was built in 1887. 

The Russian government, Apr 3, sent a 
formal note to all neutral governments pro- 
testing against the destruction of the Russian 
hospital ship Portugal , as follows : 

“The Russian hospital ship Portugal, with a Franco- 
Russian crew and a proper sanitary staff on board, 
was cruising m the Black Sea, its destination being 
Ofow. On Mar 30, at 8:30 o’clock in the morning, 
the ship stopped off Cape Fatieh in order to permit 
one of the vessels accompanying her to pump out 
water, which was hindering progress. At this mo- 
ment a submarine approached the stationary ship, 
circled around her, and suddenly fired two torpedoes 
from a distance of about fifty meters. 

“One of the torpedoes missed, but the other ex- 
ploded in the engine room of the vessel, which sank 
at once. A Russian torpedo boat, which happened 
to be in the neighborhood, was able to save 158 per- 
sons out of the 273 on board. All the others, includ- 
ing fourteen ladies of the Red Cross, fifty doctors 
and male and female nurses, Russian sailors and 
twenty-nine French, perished. 

“The Portugal bore all the distinctive signs pre- 
scribed by the special agreement which was signed 
at The Hague in, 1908, and which applied to naval 
warfare the principles of the Geneva convention. An 
exchange of notes between the Russian, Turkish and 
the Bulgarian Governments, accepting these prin- 
ciples, guaranteed similar immunities to hospital 
ships, in the Black Sea. 

“The circumstances under which this attack was 
-made exclude all possibility of a mistake having 
been made by the submarine It was a deliberate 
attack. • 

“The Imperial Government formally protests to 
the Governments with which it is at war against 
this new violation of the customs of war and against 
persistent contempt for conventions and treaties. The 
Government sees in this crime, not only a fragrant 
infraction of international law, but a common act 
of piracy, of which it makes the civilized world the 
1 judge.” 

The Turkish Government announced, Apr 
16, that the Portugal was torpedoed by a Tur- 
kish submarine, and published the following 
report of the commander of the Turkish sub- 
marine which sank the Portugal : 

“The ship was sighted on the night of Mar 29 and 
30. It was steering toward a landing place. When 
daybreak came it was ascertained that the ship was 
laden heavily and that it was towing several heavily 


loaded punts, with numerous occupants. The com- 
mander and other officers of the submarine were 
justified in believing the ship was a transport which 
was on the way to land troops and supplies. The 
ship was painted gray, with a small red line, and 
flew the Russian merchant flag. No Red Cross flag 
was flying and the name of the ship was invisible. 

“The first torpedo did not hit. After the explo- 
sion of the second torpedo, which struck below the 
bridge, a violent explosion occurred within the ship. 
This explosion undoubtedly was due to large quan- 
tities of explosives stored in the ship. Immediately 
after this a destroyer attacked the submarine. 

“The Russian affirmation that the ship was struck 
by two torpedoes is untrue. 

“The Turkish government regrets if persons ex- 
clusively in the Red Cross service perished, but the 
responsibility rests on the Russian Government, which 
transported these persons on a vessel which was 
being used for war purposes against the Turks. 

“Provisions of the conventions adopted at The 
Hague stipulate that hospital ships must be painted 
white, with a green or red stripe one and one-half 
metres long, and also must fly the Red Cross flag.” 

The Russian Embassy made public, May 25, 
a summary of the findings of a special com- 
mission which investigated the torpedoing of 
the Russian hospital ship Portugal by a Turk- 
ish submarine. Following is the summary: 

“1. The Portugal was painted white down to the 
water line with a broad red 'strip along both sides. 
The funnels were also painted white, with large 
red crosses on them, and at night there was a cross 
of red electric lights. The Portugal flew the flag 
of the Red Cross at the masthead. 

“2. These distinguishing marks were so visible even 
from afar that the Russian torpedo boat Smetlivy 
recognized the Portugal when she appeared on the 
horizon at a distance of about eight miles. 

“3. The periscope of the submarine appeared first 
on the port side of the Portugal , slowly went around 
the bow and slowly followed for quite a consider- 
able time along the starboard side; then, stopping 
at a distance of 30 or 40 sajenes (70 or 90 yards) 
from the Portugal, fired a torpedo which struck the 
steamer amidships, opposite the engine room. 

“4. The prolonged stay of the submarine so near 
the Portugal excludes the possibility that the officers 
and crew could not see the distinctive marks on the 
ship and also the Sisters of Charity and the male 
assistants, who were standing on the deck in their 
usual uniforms with the signs of the Red Cross. 

“5. The Portugal had in tow three flat-boats and 
one steam launch specially provided for the trans- 
portation of wounded from the shore to the hos- 
pital ship, and the steam launch was flying at the 
stern a flag of the Red Cross 12 by 10 feet square. 

“6. The Portugal had been used to transport not 
only Russian wounded but also Turkish, which has 
been proved by a list of the wounded transported 
from Rizeh to Satoum on the 6th of March, 1916, 
found in a desk which had floated to shore from the 
Portugal near the station of Kaboulety.” 

POSTAGE STAMPS 

See 

Stamps, Postage 

POSTAL AFFAIRS 

See 

Austria-Hungary — Postage 
British Guiana 
European war — Mail seizures 
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New Zealand — Postage 
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Postal Savings Banks-^-United States 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 

United States 

There was issued a report bearing on de- 
posits in the postal savings banks of the coun- 
try, says the Literary Digest f showing that 
since the outbreak of the European war de- 
posits had greatly exceeded the amount held 
on deposit at any, period prior to the opening 
of hostilties. Covering operations up to the 
dose of the fiscal year 1915 the report showed 
that the increase in business, both in number 
of depositors and amount of deposit, was the 
largest in the history ;of the service. On June 
30, 1915, there were 525,414 depositors on the 
books of the government postal system which 
represented a gain of 136,903, or 35.2 per cent. 
The aggregated balance on deposit was $65,- 
684708, a gain of $22,240,437, or 51.2 per cent 
over the balance held in 1914- 

Bearing- on the question of nativity, the com- 
pilation showed that 58.7 per cent of the total 
number of depositors were born outside the 
United States, and these had to their credit 
$47,000,000, or 71.8 per cent of the total postal 
savings deposits. Natives of Russia led with 

20.7 per cent; then followed Italy with 14.2 
per cent; Great Britain, 8.8 per cent; Austria, 

8.7 per cent; Hungary, 4.3 per cent; Germany, 
4.1 per cent; Sweden, 2.2 per cent, and Greece, 

1.8 per cent. 

The question of the restrictions on deposits 
was taken up' and the statement made that 
the maximum deposit of $500 allowed to de- 
positors restricts their disposition to save 
while it curtails the usefulness of the postal 
savings system. 

The new plan of banking-by-mail inaugu- 
rated by the government, by which deposits may 
be made or withdrawn by mail at nearby post 
offices, was said to have proved as servicable 
and successful as the main postal savings 
work. 

The report gave the amounts withdrawn as 
varying from $100,984 withdrawn in a six- 
months period ending June 30, 1911, to $25,- 
968,806 withdrawn in a six-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1915. The withdrawals included 
deposits converted into United States postal 
savings 2 J / 2 per cent bonds issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under a provision of the 
Postal Savings Act. 


An amendment to the postal savings act, 
which increases to $1000 the maximum amount 
of deposit upon which interest will be paid 
and abolishes the limit of $100 for deposits 
in a calendar month, was announced, May 24, 
from the local post office. Formerly $500 was 
the maximum. 

POSTER ADVERTISING CO. 

See 

Associated Bill Posters and Distribu- 
tors of the United States and Canada 

POTASH 

In Feb there was, according to Dun's Re- 
view, practically no potash in this country for 
fertilizer use. The small quantities held over 


from former years were priced at from eight 
to twelve times their normal value. The in- 
vestigations of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Geological Survey have shown the 
possibility of producing from American 
sources an ample supply of potash salts for 
domestic consumption. These sources are : 
The giant kelp of the Pacific Coast from 
Lower California to Alaska; the alunite de- 
posits, mainly in the mountains of Utah; the 
feldspathic rocks of the eastern part of the 
United States; and the mud of Searles Lake, 
in California. 

The production of potash from feldspar was 
said to be commercially feasible if a salable' 
by-product could be secured at the same time. 
Cement is a possible product from the feldspar 
treated to‘ render the potash soluble. But 
competition with thoroughly standardized pro-, 
ducts would be a great deterring factor. 

The development of Searles Lake presented 
a number of unsolved technical problems. In 
addition, the question of title to the property, 
was much involved. 

Alunite, a mineral which exists in consid- 
erable quantities in Utah and , neighboring 
states, contains about 11 per cent, of potash. 
Alumina resulting as a by-product would be 
suitable for the manufacture of metallic 
aluminum. One large company began manu- 
facture and was reported to have made pre- 
liminary shipments. Another large conoern 
was about to erect a plant. , , 

An ample supply of potash for farmers, it 
was said, could be obtained from kelp beds; 
These beds were surveyed by the Bureah of 
Soils and a report was issued. Harvesting is 
accomplished easily, as the kelp grows in open 
water and barges fitted with mowing attach- 
ments can be used. 

For utilizing the kelp several methods are 
feasible. Investigation proceeded far enough 
to indicate that they should not be verv dif- 
ficult. Three large concerns began opera- 
tions for the manufacture of potash from 
kelp. While potash is indispensable in the 
preparation of fertilizers, it is also used for 
many other purposes, including the manu- 
facture of matches, glass, liquid soap and 
munitions. The prices offered under exist- 
ing conditions, it was said, would cause prac- 
tically the entire output of these concerns, 
to be diverted from the fertilizer industry. It 
seemed unlikely that normal conditions would 
be restored soon, and that potash could, be 
secured from foreign sources in time for the 
next crop planting season. The Agricultural 
Department was investigating all aspects of 
the question and planning to send experts to 
California, especially to consider possibilities 
of production on a commercial scale. One 
fact operated in a measure to embarrass priv** 
ate enterprise. There was no legislation in 
any of the Pacific Coast States, along whose 
shores the kelp lies, providing for the leasing 
of the kelp beds. 

See also 
Fertilizer 
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Cuba 

Large deposits of potash were reported Sept 
20 to have been discovered on the border line 
between Matanzas and Santa Clara provinces. 
The deposits were reported to be 25 per cent, 
pure and from 1254 per cent to 20 per cent, 
soluble in acid. This potash was said to be 
an oxide of potash (K 2 0 ), while the German 
potash deposits are chloride ( KCl ). 

Articles of incorporation were filed, Sept 
27, at Dover, Del., for the Cuban Potash 
Corporation, with an authorized capital of 
$S,ooo,ooo. The incorporators were Thomas 
C. Meadows, Theodore B. Heller and Irving 
E. Burdick. The authorized capital stock in- 
cluded $3,500,000 common stock and $1,500,000 
7 per cent preferred. 

Further investigation, however, proved the 
non-existence of potash in any quantities. 
Armour & Co. of Chicago, who had an option 
on a large tract, for which Havana capitalists 
paid $4000 for registering the potash rights, 
were so convinced of the possibilities of find- 
ing potash that they made arrangements to 
continue explorations. 


An engineer appointed by the Cuban govern- 
ment to investigate the recently registered 
potash claim, reported, Oct IQ, that the potash 
did not exist in quantities sufficient to make 
the working of the claims commercially profit- 
able. 

Germany 

Germany's export trade in potash had been 
so restricted as a result of the Allies' blockade 
that some of the mining companies forming 
the Potash Trust had declared no dividends 
at all for the past year, and others had paid 
greatly reduced sums to their shareholders, 
according to annual reports of these concerns 
being summarized in the London press in 
Mar. It was even asserted that one company, 
the Ellers firm of Neuhof, had to levy an 
enormous assessment upon its stockholders in 
order to hold its business together. 

The Potash Trust, in which the Prussian 
Government as the owner of several large 
mines is heavily interested, sold abroad only 
82,000 tons during its last fiscal year, while 
in the years of 1913-14 its export sales totaled 
570*000 tons, a large part of which came to 
the United States. 

Vorwarts, the Socialist organ* discussing the 
wage plight in which thousands of potash 
miners found themselves, quoted prominent 
owners as saying that if existing conditions 
continued ruin threatened the industry, un- 
less vastly increased prices should be de- 
manded for the limited output produced. 

— Production from alunite 

Alunite deposits in the mountains of central 
Utah might develop a source of American 
potash, in the belief of government scientists 
who had been conducting laboratory investi- 
gations under direction of the Bureau of Soils. 
The investigations were prompted by the 
government’s desire to assist in developing 
potash to take the place of that formerly 
imported from Germany. The scientists be- 


lieved, however, that capital might be wasted 
needlessly should efforts be made to develop 
the potash industry in Utah without a com- 
plete understanding of all the conditions. 
They concluded that if a market also could 
be found for the other products of alunite ore 
beside potash, namely, sulphur and aluminum, 
it probably would pay to develop the industry. 
The ore ip found only in the Utah mountains, 
and to bring it out expensive tramways would 
be necessary. It then would have to be shipped 
many miles to a fertilizer market 

A professional paper, published in October 
by the Bureau of Soils, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as Bulletin No. 415 
“The Recovery of Potash from Alunite,” is 
highly technical in character. It discusses the 
six general schemes proposed for the utiliza- 
tion of this ore, and gives the results of orig- 
inal laboratory investigations made by the 
department's scientists. The paper also dis- 
cussed certain economic factors which appear 
to have an important bearing upon the com- 
mercial production of potash and other prod- 
ucts from this mineral. 

— Production from kelp 

The Department of Agriculture announced, 
Nov 23, that it would construct a plant in Cali- 
fornia for experimental work in the produc- 
tion of potash from kelp. The factory, to 
cost about $i75>ooo, would be located either at 
Santa Barbara or Long Beach. 

The plant would handle about 200 tons of 
wet kelp a day, producing about five tons of 
muriate of potash. Kelp grows in profusion 
m water about sixty feet deep along most of 
the Pacific Coast. Experts hoped their ex- 
periments might develop processes of manu- 
facture of potash which would make the 
United States to some extent independent of 
foreign sources of supply. 

— Searching for Deposits 

Duns Review , Feb 19, said: 

“Well drillers in the United States may 
find an opportunity to discover potash as a 
mere by-product of drilling for other ma- 
terials. This opportunity, which may be called 
a duty and which should not be unmixed with 
interest, only requires that the driller shall 
watch the drill cuttings and salt waters 
brought up by his outfit and thus co-operate 
with the government in its search. The ad- 
vance in price of potash salts from the norma! 
rate of about $40 to over $400 a ton since the 
outbreak of the war makes still more evident 
than before the difficulty as well as the duty of 
finding this indispensable commodity. The 
United States Geological Survey has devoted 
a part of its energies to the investigation of 
rocks and minerals containing large percen- 
tages of potash and to the search by the 
drill for beds of potash salts that have been 
buried during different geologic periods in 
the^ evaporation pans, of certaifi dried-up 
ancient inland seas and lakes. Beds of rock 
salt and gypsum occur in large areas in the 
United States. In many of these regions 
there may have been areas where the evapora- 
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tion of the water bodies precipitated potash 
salts as well as common salt, though in most 
of these areas, as in most of the more recent 
western lake beds, the potash was abstracted 
and jealously secreted by the clays of the 
muddy waters, and so deposited in the shales. 
In some of these salt- depositing areas, how- 
ever, the conditions were no doubt at some 
time favorable for the laying down of blan- 
kets of potash salts that were later buried 
beneath other formations.” 

POTATOES 

— Production of the world 

The Canadian government has issued a spe- 
cial report on the world production and uses 
of the potato. In the twenty-three principal 
countries of the world, the total area under 
potatoes, on the average of ten years, 1906- 
1915, is over 35,520,000 acres, and the total 
annual production 5,132,631,000 bushels (60 
pounds). Russia has the largest potato area 
in the world, amounting to over 10,500,000 
acres. Germany comes next, with over 8,000,- 
000 acres ; then France, with 3,794,000 acres ; 
the United States with 3,449,000 acres; Aus- 
tria, with 3,123,000 acres; Hungary, with 1,- 

647.000 acres ; and the United Kingdom, with 

1.173.000 acres. So far as yield^ per acre is 
concerned, Belgium heads the list, with an 
average of 253 bushels. Russia, though having 
the largest area, only produces an average of 
95 bushels per acre, and thus Germany, with 
its 204-bushel yield per acre, easily leads for 
the total production, which amounts to 1,681,- 

355.000 bushels, compared with Russia’s 

1.155.461.000. Austria-Hungary’s 682,377,000, 
France’s 497,244,000, the United States’ 3 33 r 

514.000, and the United Kingdom’s 250 . 733 > 9 °°* 
In addition to its use for human consumption, 
the potato, during normal times and in certain 
countries, especially France and Germany, is 
largely cultivated for the manufacture of alco- 
hol and starch. Only 28 per cent of the potato 
crop in Germany is used for . human food, 
while 40 per cent is used for animal food, and 
12 per cent is set aside for seed purposes. 
An additional portion of the surplus in round 
numbers, 100,000,000 bushels, or a little less 
than 6 per cent of the total crop, is made 
into alcohol and used for industrial pur- 
poses and to replace petroleum products. 
Over 50,000,000 bushels are made each year 
into starch, dextrine, and related products. 
The remaining 10 per cent of the crop is 
estimated to be Tost through . decay . — London 
Economist. 

POTATO TRUST 
Sbb 

Aroostook Potato Shippers’ Association 

POWNALL, George H. 

George H. Pownall, president of the British 
Institute of Bankers, died Dec 16, aged 67 
years. 

PRAEDEL, George 
See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 


PRAGNELL, Sir George 
Sir George Pragnell, managing partner of 
Cook, Son & Co., died in London, Feb 14, in 
his fifty-fourth year. 

PRECIOUS STONES 
— Commerce 

Figures on the importations of precious 
stones for the year of 1915 and for Dec, as 
compared with similar periods of 1914 and 
1913, showed that the annual total was less 
than 1913, but greater than 1914. The figures 
for Dec, 1915, recorded an enormous increase 
over both previous years. The Customs House 
report made public Jan 6, follows : 

YEAR 1915 

Cut $18,457,565.00 

Uncut 10 per cent.... 7, 169,359*00 

Uncut free 368,880.00 

Total $25,995,804.00 


YEAR 1914 

Cut 

Uncut 10 per cent 

Uncut free 


$ 15 , 994 , 528.00 

2,856,633.00 

425,430.00 


Total 


$19,276,591.00 


YEAR I913 


Cut $33,513,304.00 

Uncut 12,624,024.00 

Total $46,137,328.00 


DECEMBER ONLY 


1915 $ 3 , 978 , 850.00 

1914 $ 976 , 711.00 

1913 $ 1 , 877 , 902.00 


PRATT, Silas Gamaliel 

Silas Gamaliel Pratt, concert pianist and 
composer, died in PittslDurgh, Pa., Oct 31, in 
his seventy-first year. 

PREPAREDNESS 

A nation-wide press poll on the size of the 
army and navy was made by the Literary 
Digest, 500 editors being interrogated on three 
points: First, how large an army the United 
States should have; second, how large a navy; 
third, whether there was reason to fear the 
peril of militarism in increasing both branches 
of the country’s forces. The replies were 
grouped by five geographical sections : the At- 
lantic seaboard, the Gulf region, the East 
Mississippi Valley, the West Mississippi Val- 
ley, and the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast 
States. The vote as a whole showed the aver- 
age estimate for the regular army to be 
285,078, and for the reserve 1,215,359. As to 
the navy, 40 per cent of the replies favored 
a fleet second only to Great Britain’s, while 
60 per cent were for a navy as large as any 
in the world. 

On the Atlantic coast, 66 journals recom- 
mended, on the average, a force of 323,180, 
and for a reserve 34 voted for a quota of 
978,823. Only 11 editors along this seaboard 
feared militarism, while 85 had no such fear. 
Thirty revealed a qualified view. As to the 
size of our navy, 36 editors said it should be 
second only to that of Great Britain, whom we 
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could not overtake in this branch of defense, 
according to several, while one editor be- 
lieved that if we were to make any such am- 
bitious attempt we should sooner or later find 
ourselves at war with England. But 35 edi- 
tors spoke for a navy as large as any in the 
world, if not larger, because of our vast coast- 
line, the Panama Canal, and the wealth of 
the nation. Compulsory military training, 
differentiated variously from compulsory ser- 
vice, was well esteemed in this section and in 
all others by a host of editors who believed 
that we could thus lay the foundation of a 
reserve dependable and quickly to be mobil- 
ized. Moreover, such training was described 
by one authority as a sure “antidote for the 
hyphen/' and 4 several j ournals endorsed the 
dictum of Major-General Leonard Wood that 
“with manhood suffrage goes manhood ser- 
vice." 

In the Gulf Region the average figure for 
the regular army was set at 315,263 and for 
the reserves at 1,575,000. Here eight opinions 
advocated a navy second only to Great Brit- 
ain's and 14 a navy as large as, if not larger 
than, any other in the world. Asked if they 
saw any peril of militarism, 24 editors pro- 
nounced an emphatic negative, seven an 
equally positive yes, and eight held a qualified 
view. 

Entering the East Mississippi Valley, there 
was met for the first time the suggestion, 
which became notably frequent in the rest of 
the country, that there would be no danger of 
militarism if the Government manufactured 
all its own ships, armament and munitions. 
Adverse critics, however, held that if this 
were done, the pork-barrel methods with river 
and harbor appropriations would find activity 
in a new and larger field, and one of them — 
the Chicago Daily News — said that if the 
American Goverment were to do this manu- 
facturing and attempt to sell part of the pro- 
duct abroad, it would at once be embarrassed 
by foreign protest. 

In the East Mississippi Valley region, the 
average estimate of the regular army was set 
at 319 ,363 and of the reserve at 1,118,750. Our 
navy should be second to that of Great Britain, 
according to 20 out of 50 editors, and 30 said 
it should be as great as any in the world. 
Only five journals expressed a fear of mili- 
tarism, 18 qualified their opinion, and 60 put 
the probability out of court entirely. 

In the stretch of States from Minnesota to 
Oklahoma, out of 130 journals, 27 saw militar- 
ism as an actual menace, 39 thought it might 
or might not supervene, according to con- 
ditions, while 64 were convinced that we were 
in no danger. The average regular army 
estimate here was 225,246, and for the re- 
serve 790,588. A navy second only to Great 
Britain's was advocated by 26 editors, while 
30 would have one as large as any in the 
world. In the Far West and on the Pacific 
Coast, 16 editors favored a navy second only 
to that of Great Britain, while 32 wanted one 
as great as any other nation's. The regular 
army estimate here was 245,365 and the re- 
serve 1,613,636; and while nine journals 


pointed out the menace of militarism, 17 
qualified their statement, and 50 saw no peril 
whatever. Among the grand total of qualified 
opinions many showed no fear of a navy, 
however large, but they pictured a large stand- 
ing army as a menace to be forever avoided. 


The special committee of the General Staff 
to investigate army aviation affairs with a 
view to. reorganization was announced, Apr 
28. Major P. D. Lochridge, of the War Col- 
lege, was chairman, and other members were 
Col. Chase W. Kennedy, Maj. John McA. 
Palmer, and Captain Dan T. Moore. 

Informal announcement was made June 27 
that as a result of recent additions to the de- 
fence program $100,000,000 would have to be 
raised through the sale of Panama Canal 
bonds of the levying of taxes beyond the 
scope of the revenue bill (to yield about 
$240,000,000 a year) just completed by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The defence program to date was a>s fol- 
lows : 

Navy, $311,406,343- 

Army, $183,000,000. 

Fortifications, $30,000,000. 

Deficiency bill No. r, $8,611,502. 

Deficiency bill No. 2, $1,999,772. 

Urgent deficiency, $25,626,068. 

Military Academy, $1,656,517. 

Total, $651,000,000. 

For further particulars on defense bills see 
under United States — Army 
United States — Coast defense 
United States — Navy 


At the end of July the appropriations for 
preparedness had reached the sum of nearly 
$700,000,000. The details were as follows: 
Army, $313,970,447.10. 

Navy, $315,826,843-55. 

Fortifications (land), $25,748,050. 

Military Academy, $2,238,328.57. 

Army and navy deficiency, $27,558,348.05. 

Total, $685,343,017.27. 


See also 

Industrial preparedness 

PREPAREDNESS PARADES 

New York expressed its attitude on the 
question of national preparedness, May 13, by 
holding the greatest civic parade in the history 
of the country. A host of men and women, 
estimated at more than 150,000, representing 
all walks of life, marched for 12 hours, 20 
abreast. 

The Boston parade, in which some 40,000 
participated, was held on the 27th. ^ Similar 
demonstrations were planned in Chicago, St 
Louis, Baltimore and other cities. 

The entire city of Chicago devoted itself 
June 3 to a preparedness parade. All branches 
of the city's life and all nationalities were rep- 
resented in an enrollment of 200,000. The 
paraders marched sixteen abreast, the parade 
taking nineteen hours to pass a given point. 

Showers caused thousands to abandon the 
idea of marching in a preparedness parade in 
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Milwaukee, July 15. Nevertheless, more than 
30,000 persons were in line, while spectators 
estimated at 100,000 formed along the route. 
See also 
Bombs 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 

See 

Willard, Caroline 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME 
MISSIONS 

See 

Willard, Caroline 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF RELIEF 
FOR DISABLED MINISTERS AND 
THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF 
. DECEASED MINISTERS 

See 

>•* 'James, Mrs. Ellen Stebbins Curtis 

PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL OF NEW 
YORK 

See " 

Harkness, Charles William 

PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE PRI- 
MARIES 

See also 

Burton, Theodore Elijah 
Ford, Henry 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Root, Elihu 
- . Wilson,- yi^omow 

Minnesota 

In the Presidential preference primary in 
Minnesota, Mar 14# Albert B. Cummins, 
United States Senator from Iowa, was de- 
clared the Republican choice over Henry B. 
Estabrook of New York and William Grant 
Webster of Chicago. The vote was light. 
Woodrow Wilson was unopposed on the Dem- 
ocratic ballot, the contests for election as 
delegates being waged between forces allied 
with National Committeeman Fred B. Lynch 
and the so-called anti-Lynch contingent. 
Neither Eugene N. Foss, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, nor William Sulzer, ex- 
Governor of New York, had an advantage in 
the first returns in their contest for the 
Prohibition nomination. The Progressive 
delegate candidates- were unopposed. 

New Hampshire 

, The Republican, Democratic and Pro- 
gressive parties elected delegates at the Presi- 
dential primaries in New Hampshire, Mar 
14, the distinguishing feature of the election 
being the effort of Frank H. Challis of Man- 
chester, a Roosevelt Republican, to oust 
George H. Moses, ex-United States Minister 
to Greece, as a Republican delegate. Challis 
was defeated by 2 to 1. He entered on, the last 
day for candidates, attacked Mose§ for hav- 
ing supported Fairbanks at the convention of 
1908, when the State was for Taft The total 
Republican vote cast was about 7000, as com- 
pared with 19,000 two years ago. There was 
less than 5000 Democratic votes, as compared 
to 10,000 then. The Progressive vote was 


light. This was the first time that delegates 
had been chosen in primaries. 

PRICE MAINTENANCE 
— Victor Talking Machine Co. vs. R. H. Macy 

& Co. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in an opinion written by Judge E. Henry La- 
combe, Jan 12, reversed the order of Judge 
Charles M. Hough which dismissed the in- 
junction proceeding brought by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company against the conduc- 
tors of R. H. Macy & Co.’s department store. 
The action sought to restrain the department 
store from selling or offering for sale, patented 
talking machines and records. 

The Appellate Division held that by terms 
of a license ^notice to dealers the owner of the 
patented article has full control over the con- 
ditions of its disposal until the expiration of 
the patent. The terms are “only the right to 
use for demonstrating” and the extension to 
the public of the right to use the apparatus 
upon payment of a royalty. Judge Lacombe 
said : 

“The owner of a patent who manufactures 
machines under such patent can give the right 
to use to whom he pleases upon what condi- 
tions he may choose to impose. As the sole 
result of demonstration is to induce the public 
to get the machines it may be assumed that 
distributors are paid by the Victor company. 
The documents are long and complicated, but 
it seems to us that the Tpyalty or payment in 
advance* is what they provide for. We do not 
know why under the law and the authorities 
a patentee may not thus dispose temporarily 
of the use and ultimately of the title of a 
machine made by him and protected by hi? 
patent.” 

Because of public interest in the litigation 
of R. H. Macy & Co. with the Victor Talking 
Machine Company over the right to sell the 
product of the Victor company at less than 
list prices, the Supreme Court decided, Oct 
17, to review the evidence presented before 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and ordered that 
the matter be advanced on the calendar so 
that arguments might be submitted on Dec 4. 
The lesser court’s decision was against R. H. 
Macy & Co. 

PRICES 

See subhead Food and commodity prices 
and supply under names of countries 
PRIMARIES 

Nearly 1200 national convention delegates 
are to be elected at “direct primaries” in 19 
Northern and Western States. Vermont might 
be added^ to the nineteen if its primary law, 
recently issuing from its legislature, should 
be adopted by the people at a referendum 
vote on Mar 7. If Vermont should accept 
the law, the 20 states would elect “directly* 
589 delegates to the Chicago convention and 
592 to the St. Louis Democratic Assembly; 
the discrepancy being due to the cutting of 
New York’s representation by the new rules 
of the Republican National Committee, aim- 
ed in the first place at the Southern States. 
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'‘About the only provision that the 19 laws 
already in effect have in common,” the Chicago 
Tribune states, “is that the primaries are held 
under state auspices, and that certificates of 
election are furnished to the elected delegates 
by the Secretaries of State. 

“The widest divergence exists as to actual 
methods of electing, varying from a state- 
wide vote for an entire state delegation, as 
in Cajifornia, to the election of delegates by 
counties to a State convention, as in Mary- 
land. 

“There is a direct preferential vote provided 
as between individual candidates for the 
Presidency in some States, but in no State 
is there a binding provision compelling the 
elected delegates to support the preferential 
candidate in the national convention. 

“There is no genuine contest between Re- 
publican Presidential candidates in a single 
primary state and no opposition to President 
Wilson's renomination manifested in any 
primary state. In Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota the attempt is being made to 
defeat. La Follette or Cummins delegations 
with uninstructed delegations. 

.“Favorite sons, apparently, have been con- 
ceded their home states without a primary 
fight, and in states which have no favorite 
sons the agreement has been reached to send 
uninstructed delegations to Chicago, notably 
in New York” 

The primaries are scheduled for the follow- 
ing dates : 

California . New Jersey, Apr 25 

Illinois, Apr 11. North Dakota, Mar 21 

Indiana, Mar 7. Ohio . 

Iowa, Apr to Oregon, May 19 

Maryland, May 1 Pennsylvania, May 16 

Massachusetts, Apr 25. South Dakota, May 23 

Michigan, Apr 3 Vermont, Mar 7. 

Minnesota, Mar 14 West Virginia, June 6. 

Nebraska, Apr 18 Wisconsin, Apr 4. 

New Hampshire, Mar 14 

“PRINCE IGOR” (opera) 

Alexander Borodin's Russian opera of 
“Prince Igor” was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Dec 30, 1915. The opera had 
then its first performance in America. 

Its story embodies a historical narrative clrawn from 
a tale of old Slavonic literature dating, if it is genu- 
ine, from the twelfth century.^ Prince Igor is shown 
in the prelude setting out with his armjr to punish 
the invading Oriental tribe of the Poloytsi, an enter- 
prise delayed but not interrupted by an eclipse of the 
sun. In the first act there are feasting and rejoicing 
by the people stirred up to acclaim Galitzky as their 
prince in Igor’S place by two comic rascals; there is 
a second scene in which Jaroslavna laments her 
spouse’s absence; a deputation of women complain of 
Galitzky’s misdeeds, and he comes in, meeting her 
reproaches; then comes the new 3 of Igor’s defeat and 
capture. In the second act Igor and his son Vladimir 
are prisoners in the Polovtsian camp, Vladimir making 
love to the chieftain's daughter, and Igor refuses an 
opportunity to escape; there is a. festival, 'with .wild 
and barbaric Oriental dancing in honor of the dis- 
tinguished prisoners. .In the third act Igor’s resolve 
is broken by the sight of his cantor’s troops returning 
from his Capital with booty, and he escapes, while his 
son is held back by the bonds of love. The fourth act 
shows Igor’s return, his reunion with Jaroslavna, the 
rejoicing of the people, the efforts of the two rascals 
to escape punishment. 

PRINCE OF WALES 

According to an official t statement issued 
Mar 19/ tlie Prince of Wales had arrived in 


Egypt on appointment as staff captain to the 
general officer commanding in chief the 
Mediterranean expeditionary force. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

President Hibben’s annual report to the 
board of trustees of Princeton University, 
made public Jan 19, showed that the deficit 
in 1915 was $17,000, compared with $34,000 in 
1914 and $73,000 in 1913. 

President Hibben pointed out that in the 
past ten years Princeton had more than 
doubled its physical equipment, nineteen new 
buildings having been erected in that time. 
Other figures of the report showed that the 
faculty had practically been doubled in the past 
ten years, while the enrolment had increased 
about 20 per cent. 

An optional course in military science for 
Princeton students was announced on Feb 
12. The course will be a permanent one under 
the supervision of a faculty committee, and 
will consist of weekly lectures given by 
Jnited States army officers from Governor's 
Island. There will be no drill, but there will 
be rifle practice and tactical excursions. 

According to the will of William W. Law- 
rence, president of the National Lead Co., 
filed Sept 12, the bulk of his $r, 000,000 estate 
was to revert to Princeton University. 

“PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS” Destruction 
of the 

The Spanish passenger steamship Principe 
de Asturias , from Barcelona, struck a rock 
and sank off Sebastiano Point, near Santos, 
Brazil, on Mar 5. The number of deaths was 
estimated at almost 500, including 107 of the 
crew. Among those saved was the new 
American Consul to Santos, Charles Tredek. 
The vessel was en route to Buenos Aires from 
Barcelona, and carried over 600 passengers. 
She struck in a thick fog, and sank in less 
than five minutes.^ It was. reported that the 
commander committed suicide at the moment 
ot the accident Most of the officers were 
lest. The Swedish freight vessel Veca arriv- 
ed at Santos with 143 Survivors. 

The gross tonnage of the Principe de Asturias was 
8371, her length 460 feet, her beam 58 fe^t, .and 
depth 29 feet. She was . built at Tort Glasgow in 
1914 and owned by Pinillos, Izqtiierdo y Cia. of 
Cadiz, Spain.. 

“PRINCIPE UMBERTO,” Destruction of the 

The Italian transport Principe Umberto 
was torpedoed and sunken the lower Adriatic 
by an Austrian submarine, June 8/ with the 
loss of a large number pf soldiers. 

The steamer, accompanied by twp other 
transports conveying trpops and war materials 
and escorted by destroyers, was attacked By 
two Austrian submarines and sank, a few iho- 
ments after being struck. f 

“PRINZ EITEL FRIEDRICH/* Internnient 

Convoyed by 12 U. S. battleships, .the in- 
terned German auxiliary cruiser Prims Eitel 
Friedrich was convoyed, Sept 39, from Hamp- 
ton Roads ’ to the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 

See 

European war — Prisoners 

PRISONS 

See 

Explosions 

Sing Sing Prison, New York State 

New York State 

James M. Carter, of Buffalo, took office, 
Mar 23, as State Superintendent of Prisons, 
succeeding John B. Riley, removed by Gov. 
Whitman. 


Governor Whitman approved, May 1, the 
Sage bill permitting well-behaved prisoners to 
earn commutations amounting to one-third of 
their sentences. The measure also contained 
provisions intended to increase the output of 
prison industries. 

See also 

Sing Sing Prison, New York State 

— Labor 

The Supreme Court of Rhode Island de- 
clared, Jan 25,' that prison contract labor was 
not slavery. The opinion was rendered in a 
stilt brought by William Anderson, a former 
convict, who, while serving a sentence, was 
required to work in the prison shirt factory, 
which was making goods for a manufacturing 
firm. Anderson alleged that such employment 
was slavery. 

PRITCHARD, Rear-Adm. Arthur John 

Rear-Adm. Arthur J. Pritchard, U. S. N., 
retired, died at Baltimore, Md., Sept 5 , aged 
80 years. 

PRIZE COURTS 

See 

Germany— Contraband regulations 

Great Britain — Prize courts 

PRIZE FIGHTING 

See 

Boxing 

PROFIT SHARING 

An exhaustive report covering the analysis 
of over 200 various profit-sharing plans was 
made public, Apr 24, by the welfare depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation. _ The 
report set forth a group of interesting opinions 
and discussions from prominent employers, 
representatives of organized labor, and special 
students of the subject, but came to no set con- 
clusions for or against the profit-sharing idea. 

The views of the leaders of organized labor 
appeared unanimous in opposition to the 
general theory and practice of profit-sharing, 
while a large number of the employers whose 
plans were analyzed in the report, considered 
profit-sharing a success. They believed that 
it promoted more continuous service, reduced 
cost of production, secured more regular at- 
tendance at work, built up confidence, and 
created a spirit of co-operation, got rid of 
rolling stones and encouraged home building, 
enabled the company to keep its employees 
during rush seasons, induced salesman and 
others to work harder, promoted efficiency, in- 
terest, and loyalty, and increased the profits of 


the business. Some employers expressed dis- 
appointment that the efforts of their companies 
were not appreciated by the mep, that they 
seemed to prefer their total earnings in fixed 
wages, with no variable element, that they were 
suspicious of the employers’ motives, that they 
insisted upon joining unions and presenting 
demands in spite of the companies’, efforts to 
give them an extra share of the business, that, 
when stock was sold to employees upon favor- 
able terms, they would dispose of it at a profit 
when its value rose, and so get the habit of 
watching the stock market, that when the 
profit distribution was large, the employees 
learned to expect a similar “bonanza” every 
year, and were disgruntled if they did not 
get it. 

The report reached the conclusion that the 
five-dollar-a-day minimum wage plan of the 
Ford Motor Company, although described by 
the company and popularly understood as 
profit-sharing, did not fall within the standard 
definition of profit-sharing, and was in reality 
a unique high wage system made possible 
only by extraordinary conditions. 


A savings and profit-sharing fund for em- 
ployees was announced, July 2, by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. The plan, which was one of the 
most liberal and comprehensive of its kind, 
went into effect immediately and provided 
for the contribution annually by the company 
of 5 per cent, of its net earnings, without 
deduction of dividends. The savings feature 
provided for the voluntary participation of 
every employee of three years’ or more service 
upon payment into the fund of 5 per cent, of 
his salary. Based on the 1915 profits, the 
plan would mean an annual contribution by 
the company of $550,000. A limit of $150 a 
year on the deposits of any one employee 
would prevent higher salaried workers from 
participating too largely in the fund. 


Under the terms of an agreement announced 
Oct 23 by the Underwood Typewriting Com- 
pany, whose factory in Hartford employs 
3000 men, the workers would become share- 
holders in the company and participate in a 
profit sharing of $25,000 in Feb, 1917. The 
company planned to pay to five trustees 20 
per cent, of the final net surplus for the fiscal 
year of 1916, which would be deposited to the 
account of each employee who had been with 
the company two years or more prior to Jan 
1, 1917. The bonus was to be apportioned 
on the basis of length of service. 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
Fusion with the Republicans under certain 
circumstances in the Presidential election in 
the fall of 1916 was advocated by the Pro- 
gressive National Committee, which, Jan ii, 
held a strenuous session in Chicago and wound 
up its deliberations with the adoption of a 
1200-word pronunciamento which differed in 
its essentials only slightly from the 1912 plat- 
form of the organization. The way, moreover, 
was paved for the possible nomination of a 
joint candidadate for President other than 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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The committee voted to hold the Progressive 
National Convention in Chicago on June 7, at 
the same time as the Republican convention. 
Candidates did not figure in the discussions of 
the committee. 


National preparedness “in spirit, arms and 
industry” was the dominant theme of the 
Progressive party's platform, of which a ten- 
tative draft was completed early in June by 
the resolutions committee. It broke party 
convention platform records for brevity, 
and consisted of a broad statement of condi- 
tions facing and remedies needed by the na- 
tion rather than the usual formidable array 
of separate planks. 

As to preparedness the platform declared for 
a navy second in the world's armadas, a 
standing army of 250,000 men and “universal 
opportunity for military training under Fed- 
eral supervision,” Social and economic re- 
forms and “social justice” features of the 1912 
platform were affirmed, “full political suffrage” 
was indorsed, a permanent, expert tariff com- 
mission, high protective tariff, regulation of in- 
dustries, conservation and development of na- 
tional resources were urged. 

The platform declared that the present sit- 
uation made an issue of men rather than 
words and closed with the declaration that 
the Progressives “will meet any party who 
sees the nation's needs and puts forward a 
leader fit to meet it.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was nominated in Au- 
ditorium hall, Chicago, June 10, by the Pro- 
gressive National Convention, after four days 
of uproar and tumult, in which the delegates 
never wavered in allegiance or cast a passing 
glance upon another man. 

The convention not only tabled the Repub- 
lican proposal of Mr. Hughes, but also Col. 
Roosevelt's own proposal of Senator Lodge. 

Three minutes before the convention ad- 
journed, Chairman Raymond Robins read to 
them a brief mesage from Oyster Bay, in 
which Mr. Roosevelt declined to accept the 
nomination. 

In a long letter read before the Progressive 
National Committee at Chicago, June 26, 
Theodore Roosevelt endorsed the candidacy 
of Charles Evans Hughes. 

By vote of 32 to 6 — nine not voting and 
three absent — the Progressive National Com- 
mittee at Chicago, June 26, endorsed the can- 
didacy of Charles Evans Hughes for Presi- 
dent, following the advice given in the letter 
from Theodore Roosevelt. The vacancy at 
the head of the Progressive ticket caused by 
the declination of Col. Roosevelt was not filled 
and would not be filled, and the committee 
directed the executive committee to ally itself 
with Mr. Hughes's campaign and do all in its 
power to aid in his election. The committee 
adjourned sine die , leaving Col. John M. 
Parker, of Louisiana, the candidate for Vice- 
President, to follow whatever course he 
thought best. The vote by which the Progres- 
sives wound up their party and declared for 
Hughes was : 


For Hughes — Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Wyoming, and 
Hawaii — 32 . 

Against Hughes — Idaho, Kentucky, Montana, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, and Utah — 6. 

Not Voting — Florida, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin — 9. 

Absent — Delaware, Tennessee, and New Mexico. 

The party adopted resolutions giving their 
reasons for supporting Hughes. They de- 
clared that though almost always defeated, at 
the elections they had succeeded in the sub- 
stance of their aim and in making their pur- 
pose the purpose of the nation; that much of 
the Progressive program had already become 
law and that the 1916 Republican platform 
was substantially Progressive; and that, since 
the new issues introduced by the war tran- 
scended personal considerations, the Progres- 
sives, realizing that they held the decisive 
vote had decided to support Hughes, asking 
nothing for the Progressive party as a party 
or for members thereof. That the power of 
the Progressive movement might be continued 
the committee recommended that the organiza- 
tion of the party be preserved so far as possi- 
ble. 


During July the greater part of the Pro- 
gressive party followed the lead of Col. 
Roosevelt and the national committee in en- 
dorsing Hughes for the presidency. Local 
organizations in several states, however, re- 
fused to be reconciled. John M. Parker, vice- 
presidential nominee of the Progressive con- 
vention held in Chicago in June, issued a call 
for a new Progressive ticket July 15, to be 
drawn up at a convention scheduled to open 
in Chicago Aug 5. He declared: 

“The Bull Moose led his loyal followers 
into the wilderness — and there deserted them. 
Let us eternally bury their emblem, and adopt 
as the new emblem of the progressive party 
the national bird, the American eagle, which 
will always be a patriotic inspiration to look 
upward, and a constant reminder to be true 
to those sterling principles which have made 
America great, and brought to this country 
the bravest and most adventurous spirits of 
the Old World. These, and their descend- 
ants, are truly loyal and patriotic Americans/** 

The insurgent element was successful at the 
Syracuse meeting of the New York state- 
committee, July 22, and managed to prevent 
an endorsement of Hughes. The insurgents; 
then made preparations for a second Bull 
Moose National Convention in Chicago on 
Aug 5. 

Plans for the reorganization and perpetu- 
ation of the Progressive Party as a national 
political organization were adopted at Indian- 
apolis, Aug 3, at a conference of Progressive 
representatives. The conference decided 
against reassembling the party for a national 
convention to fill the vacancy on the national 
ticket, caused by Theodore Roosevelt's declin- 
ing the nomination for President Instead, 
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the organization decided to put up an electoral 
ticket in every State where there is the 
nucleus of an organization left, bearing the 
name of John M. Parker of Louisiana, nom- 
inee for Vice-President, in the hope of per- 
haps electing enough presidential electors, 
who might prove the balance of power in the 
event of a close contest between the two 
parties. The indorsement of Hughes was 
severly criticised by the party leaders. 


In the election of Nov 7, the Progressive 
Party in Nebraska failed to poll 1% of the 
total vote of the state, as a party is required 
to do in order to be recognized. 

See also 

Republican party 

PROGRESSIVE-PROHIBITION PARTY 

See also 

Prohibition — Progressive Party 

PROHIBITION 

The Prohibition National Convention was 
held at St. Paul, Minn., July ig-21. Virgil 
G. Hinshaw, of Chicago, was unanimously 
re-elected chairman of the national commit- 
tee, and Robert H. Patton, of Springfield, 
111., as permanent chairman of the national 
convention. J. Frank Hanly, former gover- 
nor of Indiana, was nominated for president, 
July 21, by a vote of 440 to 181 for William 
Sulzer, former governor of New York, his 
nearest competitor. Dr. Ira D. Landrith, of 
Nashville, Tenn., was nominated for vice- 
president. His nomination was made unani- 
mous after the other candidates had with- 
drawn. 

The platform expressed opposition to the 
“wasteful military programs of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties,” but favored 
“preparedness for peace,” It suggested, a 
“compact among nations to dismantle navies 
and disband armies,” but until “such court 
and compact are established we pledge our- 
selves to maintain an effective army and navy 
and to provide coast defenses entirely ade- 
quate for national protection.” 

It also favored legislation to encourage the 
establishment of an adequate fleet of Amer- 
ican merchant ships. It opposed war with 
Mexico, pledged aid to the protection of 
American lives, and favored use of force 
when necessary. The platform, with only one 
change in the draft presented by the resolu- 
tions committee — the insertion of a plank 
declaring in favor of the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall — was adopted July 21. 

According to an unverified newspaper re- 
port, the camel was adopted as the 1916 
campaign emblem of the party. 

See also 

Advertising — Liquor 

Episcopal Church-General conference 

Local option 

Canada 

Despite the fact that the Dominion Govern- 
ment refused to enact legislation providing 
for absolute Federal prohibition Canada is 
rapidly going “dry.” Mar saw Ontario join 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia 


and Prince Edward Island in the ranks of 
prohibition. Only Quebec, British Columbia 
and New Brunswick had license, and they 
were partially under temperance legislation. 
British Columbia planned to take a prohibi- 
tion plebiscite some time in Apr, which was 
practically certain to be carried, and an ab- 
solute prohibition measure had been promised 
in New Brunswick, so that by the beginning 
of 1917 the only province in the Dominion 
where liquor would be manufactured and sold 
would be Quebec. 


At the British-Columbia general election, 
Sept 14, prohibition had a majority of more 
than 5000 out of a total of 25,000 votes. The 
cities rolled up good majorities. 

France 

The decision of the Government to prohibit 
the consumption during the remainder of the 
war of alcoholic beverages, except wines and 
beer, was announced, Dec 14, by Premier 
Briand. 

Great Britain 

Replying to a deputation representing many 
thousands of women who signed a petition 
urging the adoption of prohibition for the 
period of the war, the board of liquor control, 
at Glasgow, July 13, declared that prohibition 
in Scotland was impractical, experience in 
the colonies and in the United States having 
shown that no measure of prohibition could 
succeed unless applied with the cordial con- 
sent of a large majority of the people af- 
fected. 


The largest demonstration by women ever 
held in Scotland occurred in Glasgow, May 13, 
when, as a protest against the manufacture 
and sale of liquor during the war, thirty 
thousand women, headed by bands, marched 
to the Green, where speeches were made de- 
manding prohibition. 

Newfoundland 

At midnight, Dec 31, prohibition became ef- 
fective thruout the whole island of Newfound- 
land. 

Russia . 

The Duma began its consideration, June 28, 
of the bill prohibiting permanently the sale 
of vodka in Russia. In the preliminary de- 
bate dissatisfaction was expressed with the 
laxity in the enforcement of the existing regu- 
lations. 

For the first eleven months in 1915, accord- 
ing to the figures given in the debate, 13,000,- 
000 gallons of government liquor were sold, 
and the statement was made by speakers that 
drunkenness was becoming as prevalent as be- 
fore, the war, the evil being increased by the 
drinking by the peasant population of large 
quantities of furniture polish, eau de cologne 
and, other liquids having alcohol as one of 
their constituents. 

The Duma passed the bill June 30. The 
measure must be passed by the Upper House 
and signed by the Emperor before becoming a 
law. 
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The prohibition bill passed by the Duma 
which-, on first analysis, was generally in- 
terpreted as embracing all kinds of alcoholic 
drinks, was found, July 2, to contain an 
unpublished clause which made an exception 
of wines not containing more than 12 per 
cent, of alcohol. The bill as originally pub- 
lished would have mean ruin for the immense 
vineyard interests "of South Russia, the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. Sales of^ the ex- 
cepted wines were to be permitted in wine- 
producing districts and in towns in other 
regions except where local option declared 
otherwise. 

United States 

Internal Revenue Collector Williams stated 
at Tacoma, Jan 3, that the Washington prohi- 
bition law would cost the Federal government 
$1,430,000 a year. It was apparent that prohi- 
bition laws which had gone into effect would 
result in cutting off a large sum from the 
Federal treasury. The states which had gone 
dry yielded internal revenue in 1915 on dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors as follows : 


Virginia $1, 6 f>i,ooo 

Colorado 603.000 

Idaho 46^453 

Iowa . . . 1 704,900 

Oregon 613,000 

South Carolina . 40,700 

Washington t ,430,000 


$5,099,0 S3 

If the governfnent should lose all of this 
internal revenue it would amount to more than 
$5,000,000. As a matter of fact, the loss would 
not amount to quite as much, as in some cases 
the prohibiting laws do not prohibit the manu- 
facture of liquor for shipment out of the state. 


Resolutions proposing constitutional amend- 
ments for woman suffrage and national pro- 
hibition were jointly defeated at a meeting of 
the House Judiciary Committee, Mar 28, when 
consideration of these amendments was “in- 
definitely postponed.” 


The House Judiciary Committee, Dec 14, 
ordered favorably reported the resolution pro- 
posing a. prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The vote was 12 to 7. 

Seven members of the Judiciary Committee 
voted against reporting the prohibition amend- 
ment. They were Card of Ohio, Dyer of 
Missouri, Igoe of Missouri, Graham and 
Steele of Pennsylvania, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts and Danforth of New York. Rep- 
resentatives Elza Williams of Illinois and Car- 
lin of Virginia, who were opposed to the reso- 
lution at the last session, voted this time to 
recommend its adoption. 

The constitutional amendment proposed by 
the Wefbb prohibition resolution provides: 

‘‘That the sale, manufacture for sale, transporta- 
tion for sale and importation for sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage jpurposes in the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
and any exportation thereof are forever prohibited. 

"That the Congress and the States shall have 
power independently or concurrently to enforce this 
article by all needful legislation.” 


By a vote of 13 to 3, with two members 
not voting, the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Dec 21, reported favorably a joint resolution 
providing for a national prohibition amend- 
ment. The three who voted against the report 
were Senators Reed of Missouri, Brandegee 
of Connecticut and Culberson of Texas. 

See also 
Maine 

A laska 

The Yukon Territorial Legislature, early 
in July, passed a bill ordering a referendum 
election on the question of prohibition in 
Yukon Territory, to be held not later than 
Sept 1, 1916. If adopted by the voters, pro- 
hibition would become effective July 14, 1917. 
The bill prohibited the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicants of all kinds and made no pro- 
vision for importation for personal consump- 
tion. Only intoxicants for medicinal and me- 
chanical purposes would be permitted to enter 
the territory under its provisions. 

Arizona 

A law providing for total prohibition was 
adopted Nov 7> by a majority of nearly 12,000. 

Arkansas 

State wide prohibition became effective 
Jan 1. 

District of Columbia 

The effort to get thru the Senate an amend- 
ment to the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion bill prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the District failed Aug 1. 


The Senate, Dec 14, took under active con- 
sideration the Sheppard bill imposing pro- 
hibition upon the District of Columbia. This 
is the measure which was presented to the 
Senate at the last session. It would make the 
national capital “dry” after Nov I, 1917. It 
had been modified that it would permit 
personal use of liquor under restrictions, but 
limited the quantity of liquor that might be 
brought into the District to a gallon of beer, 
whiskey or wine in any one month. The 
“dry” provisions did not apply to the embas- 
sies and legations of the foreign diplomatic 
corps. 

A proposal of Senator Oscar Underwood, 
Alabama, to permit the people of Washington 
to decide by a referendum vote whether they 
would have a dry city or continue as at pres- 
ent failed, Dec 19, by a tie vote — 38 to 38. 
Immediately before the Senate had gone on 
record overwhelmingly for at least a limited 
degree of women suffrage, by voting 54 tq 15 
to accept an amendment giving the women 
of the District the right to vote under the 
terms of the referendum. 

The opponents of Senator Sheppard’s bill 
resorted successfully to a filibuster, Dec 20, 
to postpone the vote on the bill until after the 
holidays. The filibuster was finally called off 
by an agreement between the opposing forces 
to consent to a vote on Jan 9- Senator Reed 
of Missouri and Senator Underwood of Ala- 
bama led the filibustering movement*. * * 
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Colorado 


State wide prohibition became effective 
Jan 1. 


Georgia 


Three Federal judges upheld Georgia’s pro- 
hibition law, June 14, Macon, Ga., in a deci- 
sion declaring confiscated two carloads of 
whiskey seized by a Georgia sheriff. The 
judges overruled the contention of the Oscilla, 
Pinebloom & Valdosta Railroad that the law 
was unconstitutional. 


State 

wide 

Idaho 

prohibition 

became 

effective 

Jan 1. . 

State 

wide 

Iowa 

prohibition 

became 

effective 

Jan 1. 


Kentucky 




By a vote of 20 to 14 the State Senate, Jan 
25, defeated the Frost bill, which carried a 
constitutional amendment putting statewide 
prohibition before the people for a vote. It 
was on of the most bitter fights seen on the 
General Assembly floor in years. The “drvs” 
lacked nine votes of having enough to carry 
the amendment. 


, Massachusetts 

Flections were held in fifteen Massachusetts 
cities, Dec 5, and four of them, Fall River, 
.Haverhill, Taunton and Leominster, turned 
from license to the no license column. 

Elections held in 17 cities, Dec 12, produced 
'no changes in the license situation. Five of 
the cities— Chelsea, Chicopee, Lawrence, Low- 
ell and Worcester — remained in the license 
column, altho in Chelsea, Chicopee and Lowell 
the margins were considerably reduced. In 
most of the cities the no-license sentiment had 
prevailed for a number of years, and in the 
absence of important contests for office there 
was a general lack of interest in the elections. 

Boston, Dec 19, voted to continue the li- 
censed sale of liquor, after the liveliest cam- 
paign on the liquor question that the city had 
had in years. The vote in favor of license 
was 53,459, with 29,997 against. In 1915 the 
vote for license was 46,115, and 31,877 
against 

Michigan 

State wide prohibition came up for determi- 
nation Nov 7 and was carried. 

Montana 

In Montana no prohibition amendment to 
the constitution was proposed, but the voters 
passed, Nov 7, a submitted law creating pro- 
hibition and decided in its favor. 

Nebraska 

State wide prohibition by constitutional 
amendment was carried Nov 7. 

New York 

By a vote of 19 for, and 40 against, local 
option was defeated in the State Legislature, 
Feb 15. 


The liquor interests won their first legisla- 
tive fight of the session, Mar 13, when the 
temperance forces failed by five votes to ob- 
tain the passage in the Assembly of the Tal- 
mage bill, raising the minimum age of a per- 
son to whom intoxicating drink may be sold 
from 18 to 21 years. The final vote was 71 
for to 68 against the measure. It requires 
seventy-six votes to pass a bill. 

Bills intended to provide for State-wide 
local option and prohibition were defeated by 
the Assembly Excise Committee, Mar 23, by 
six to seven. 


The Fullagar bill, designed to provide for 
state-wide prohibition of the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors, was killed in 
the Assembly, Apr 13, when it was recom- 
mitted by a vote of 74 to 39. There was no 
argument on the bill. The motion to recom- 
mit was made by Assemblyman McCue, of 
New York. 

Oregon 

State wide prohibition became effective 
Jan 1. 

South Carolina 

State wide prohibition became effective 
Jan 1. 

South Dakota 

The cause of prohibition in South Dakota 
gained heavily as a result of municipal elec- 
tions held Apr 18, fourteen cities and towns 
going from the wet to the dry column. No 
dry towns voted for the return of saloons. 
Pierre, the capital, voted dry, as did Hot 
Springs, the famous Black Hills resort. Aber- 
deen, second largest city in the state, remained 
in the dry column, while Sioux Falls retained 
licenses by the majority of 380. 


A general liquor prohibitory amendment as 
well as an initiated act requiring a majority 
of all votes to allow the granting of liquor 
licenses was carried Nov 7. 

Vermont 

Local option won over the prohibition in 
Vermont, Mar 7, by a margin of 14,366 votes. 
The prohibition amendment was first placed 
on the statute books in 1852 and was repealed 
in 1903 by a majority of 729. The vote Mar 7 
on the question of re-enacting the amendment 
was yes, 17,601; no, 31,967. Every county in 
the state with the exception of Orleans gave 
a majority in favor of local option. 

Virginia 

Virginia, eighteenth state to ban the sale 
of intoxicating beverages, closed all saloons 
at midnight, Oct 31. 

The Virginia law was one of the most 
drastic ever passed by a state legislature. , No 
beverage except cider could be sold that shows 
a trace of alcohol, and possession of more 
than one gallon of whiskey, one gallon of 
wine, or three gallons of beer would be re- 
garded as prima facia evidence of intent to 
violate the law. 
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Along with the prohibition measure and in 
order to insure its enforcement, the legisla- 
ture passed a bill providing that ouster pro- 
ceedings might be brought against state or 
municipal authorities iwho showed a laxity in 
putting it, or any other measure, into effect. 
In addition, a commissioner was provided to 
see that the law was observed. 

Washington 

State wide prohibition became effective 
Jan i. 

West Virginia 

Attorney- General Lilly held. Sept 6, in 
Charlestown, W. Va., that the Prohibition 
party was not a political party in West Vir- 
ginia and had no legal right to have its nomi- 
nees for Presidential electors certified by the 
Secretary of State to be placed on the offi- 
cial ballot to be used at the general election in 
November. The Attorney-General held the 
Prohibition party failed to poll for its candi- 
dates at least 5 per cent, of the entire vote at 
the last general election, as required by the 
state primary election law. He also pointed 
out that the party made its nominations for 
Presidential electors on June 7, while the law 
provides that such nominations shall be made 
some time during the first fifteen days of 
August 

PROHIBITION-PROGRESSIVE PARTY 

A new political party, to be called either the 
Prohibition-Progressive or the Progressive- 
Prohibition, was in process of organization, ac- 
cording to a statement given out in Chicago, 
Oct 6, by the publicity department of the Pro- 
hibition Party. It was said that active work 
would not be begun until after election day. 

PROPERTY 
— Protection 

See 

International Society for the Protec- 
tion of Private Property 

PROSSER, Charles Smith 

The body of Prof. Charles S. Prosser, head 
of the Geology Dept of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was found in the Olentangy River, 
Sept 12, Prof. Prosser was 50 years of age 
and was one of the leading authorities on 
geology in the country. 

PROSTITUTION 

Illinois 

The O’Hara Vice Commission of the Illinois 
Senate reported Jan 19, its findings and con- 
clusions, based on extensive investigation of 
conditions in Illinois and particularly in 
Chicago. Minimum wage legislation was urged. 
The report asserted that low wages were re- 
sponsible for the greater part of immorality 
among young girls. Other causes of vice 
among the working classes according to the 
report were improper working conditions, 
unsanitary and unsegregated rest rooms for 
factory girls and unlimited hours of labor. 
The report was compiled from the testimony 
of scores of working girls and their employers. 

The committee’s report concluded an investi- 
gation that began in Aug 1913, and covered 


extensive inquiries into conditions existing in 
Chicago, Springfield, Peoria, Alton, East St. 
Louis and other Illinois cities. 

The following recommendations were made : 

Enactment of a minimum wage law. 

Repeal of social laws fallen into disuse and strict 
enforcement of others. 

Encouragement of uniform state social legislation. 

Improvement of conditions for girls in domestic 
service. 

Establishment of homes for moral and industrial 
schooling of reformed women. 

Extension of vocational education. 

Abolition of the “fining” system in the treatment 
of immoral women. 

Registration of minor boys and girls in employment. 

Prohibition of printing in newspapers of details of 
court cases involving moral lapses. 

Creation of a state athletic commission for the 
encouragement of healthful pastimes. 

New York City 

The social evil in New York had been re- 
duced in amount in the past three years and 
made less conspicuous in form, according to 
a report issued, Jan 9, by John D. Rockefeller’s 
Bureau of Social Hygiene as a supplement to 
the bureau’s volume on commercialized vice, 
published in 1913. Police Commissioner 
Woods, the report declared, was largely respon- 
sible for the improved morals of the city. 

The investigators found that on Nov i, 
1915, there were only 23 private houses in 
operation in New York, against 142 in 1912. 
The number of inmates dwindled from 1686 
to hardly more than fifty. 

In 1912 the Bureau of Social Hygiene found 
that 1172 vice resorts were located in 575 tene- 
ment houses in Manhattan, but when the sup- 
plementary report was made, in Nov, it was 
learned there were only 482 such places, with 
771 inmates. 

During 1912 103 hotels were discovered in 
Manhattan which were classified as being dis- 
orderly or suspicious. The number classified 
as disorderly was ninety. In the course of the 
present investigation 56 such hotels were re- 
ported in Manhattan. 

The bureau said that the number of women 
in vice resorts and on the streets counted in 
1912 was 14,926, while in the recent investiga- 
tion 1347 were found on the streets and 2342 in 
resorts. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

See 

Episcopal Church 

PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

See 

Nickerson, Lyra Brown 
PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY 

The Provident Loan Society in 1915 had 
the greatest year in its history, having made 
571,059 loans, amounting to $19,544,534*50. In 
Sept heavy repayments of loans began and 
continued until New Year. During these four 
months the number of loans made was 180,698, 
amounting to $6,416,508.50, while the number 
of loans repaid was 210,196, amounting to 
$7,155,930.50, showing a decrease of 29498 
loans, amounting to $739,422. The staff 
handled 1,146,721 transactions, involving $40,- 
352,077. Three new members were elected to 
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the society. They are Miss Sarah Cooper 
Hewitt, Pierre Jay and George B. McClellan. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 

See 

.Strikes 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 

The omnibus public building bill which was 
reintroduced in the House, Dec 15, would call 
for an expenditure of upward of $35,000,000 
for post offices, nine-tenth of which, according 
to officials of the Post Office Department and 
Treasury Department, were entirely unneces- 
sary. In fact, the bill was pronounced by ex- 
perts who had analyzed it as the worst in- 
stance of attempted “pork” legislation in the 
history of the country. 

Advocates of the bill obtained from the 
Rules Committee of the House, Dec 19, a spe- 
cial rule which would enable them to force 
consideration of the bill after the Christmas 
holidays and pass it after limited debate. 

PUBLIC LANDS 

See ' 

Forests — National ■ *• • 

Land, Public 

PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION^ 

The following articles will be found in a 
special public . service number of the , New 
York Journal of Commerce , Sept 26: 

The Growth of Public Service Corporations. , By 
Travis H. Whitney, Public Service Commissioner of 
New York 

The Pan-American Idea in Public Service Develop- 
ment. By J. G. White, president the J. G. White 
Companies. 

The “Public Be Pleased” Policy of Public Service 
Corporation Management. By Charles A. Stone, of 
Stone & Webster, president American International 
Corporation. 

The Imminence of Municipal Ownership. By Wil- 
liam R. Willcox, ex-chairman Public Service Com- 
mission. 

What Bankers First Consider Before Underwriting 
Issues of Public Service Securities. By John F. 
Wallace, chairman Westingbouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 

How Public Service Commissions Safeguard In- 
vestors. By Oscar S. Straus, chairman Public Ser- 
vice Commission of New York. 

Hydro-Electric Non-Development. By F. 0. Black- 
well, of Yiele, Blackwell & Buck, engineers. 

Centralization of Power Supply. By Samuel Insull. 

Public Service Securities from a Banker’s View- 
point. By Seward Prosser, president Bankers Trust 
Company 

How Commission Regulation Is Working Out for 
the Consumer, the Utility and the Investor. By 
Brooks Leavitt, with Bertron, Griscom & Co. 

Time, Money and Labor Savers for Consumers of 
Light, Heat and Power. By Arthur Williams, general 
manager Edison Company of New York. 

Importance of Natural Gas as a Public Utility. By 
J. C. McDowell, in charge of natural gas and oil 
properties of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

Customer Ownership of Public Service Securities. 
By Wm. H. Hodge, H. M. Byllesby & Co. 

Present Tendencies in Public Service Matters. By 
H. Hobart Pprter, of Sanderson & Porter, and presi- 
dent of the American Waterworks & Electric Com- 
pany. « 

Information Needs of Investors for Judgment of 
Public Utilities. By Homer A. Dunn, C.P.A., of 
Haskins & Sells, certified public accountants. 

The Need of Fair Valuation. By F. J. Whiting, 
editor The Stone and Webster Journal. 

See also 

" Strikes — Prevention of 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
— Federal ownership 

The United States Senate Feb 15, by a 
vote of 39 to 22, adopted an amendment di- 
recting a joint committee of the House and 
Senate , to investigate government ownership 
and operation of all public utilities engaged 
in interstate commerce. The amendment was 
added to the joint resolution presented by 
Mr. Newlands of Nevada, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, provid- 
ing for a joint committee of five members 
from each house to make a sweeping investi- 
gation of ^ traffic conditions along the lines 
suggested in President Wilson's address con- 
vening Congress. The resolution itself, to 
which the amendment was added, did not 
reach a vote. Twentv-one Democrats and 
eighteen Republicans voted for the amend- 
ment. Twelve Democrats and ten Republicans 
opposed it. 

PUPIN, Michel Idvorsky 

See 

New York Academy of Sciences 

PURE FOOD 

Is an ingredient in a food compound de-^ 
leterious in itself, but not necessarily so when 
compounded, such a violation of the Pure 
Food law as to be what the law intended to 
designate as “an added deleterious substance ?” 

The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth District, Ni. Y. in deciding the Govern- 
ment's action against the Coca Cola Company, 
held that such an ingredient was not an “add- 
ed deleterious substance” under the law- In- 
cidentally it pointed out that if it .were, it 
might make the law declare a product con- 
taining it “adulterated” and also if it were 
omitted from a compound well known to con- 
tain it, the product thus deficient would be 
“adulterated,” leaving a manufacturer hope- 
lessly a-straddle. 

The full logic of the court is contained in 
the latest copy of “Notices of Judgment” 
(case 4032), but has apparently attracted less 
attention in food circles than the significance 
of the finding warrants. 

"Forty . barrels and 20 kegs of Coca Cola 
were seized in Kentucky on the ground that 
a small amount of caffeine found in it con- 
stituted “an added deleterious substance” and, 
therefore, the product was a violation of the 
Federal Pure Food law. The jury agreed with 
the manufacturer's side of the case an<i when 
the government sought to have the verdict set 
aside and a new trial ordered, Judge San- 
ford of the United States District ' Court 
of Tennessee overruled it The government 
took an appeal and Judges Warrington, Knapf- 
pen and Denison of the Federal Court of 
Appeals sustained Judge Sanford. 


The official method for enacting a formal 
food standard under the practice of the De- 
partment of, Agriculture is for it first to he 
framed by the 1 Committee on Standards and 
Definitions, then submitted to the Association 
of Food, Dairy and Drug Officials, then to 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
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ists and finally passed to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for official promulgation. The 
standards committee of the Food Officials, pre- 
sented a draft of food standards at the con- 
vention in Detroit in August, and it was unan- 
imously adopted. The articles defined includ- 
ed evaporated apples, soda waters and flavors, 
evaporated condensed and powdered milks 
and edible oils. The definitions adopted will be 
found in the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Aug 14. 

See also 

Coffee — HyGENIC “dECAFFEINIZEd” BRANDS 

Drugs 

Food and Drugs Act 

Misbranding 

Saccharine 

— Butter — Adulterated 

Judge Ray, in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of New 
York, charged the jury, July 11, in the case of 
the Rosemary Creamery Co. v. Charles C. Cole, 
collector (T. D. 2347), that butter having 16 
per cent, or more of moisture is “adulterated” 
butter under the law, and that manufacturers 
using a process which absorbs more than 16 
per cent, of water are liable as manufacturers 
of adulterated butter. If the natural effect 
of the process used was to cause the absorp- 
tion of more than 16 per cent, of water, the 
plaintiff was held to be engaged in making 
adulterated butter as a business, but not if 
the fact was due to> an accident or an over- 
sight. The court refused to charge that there 
must have been intent in the latter case. 

— Coca Cola case 

The United States Supreme Court reversed, 
May 22, the Tennessee Federal courts, which 
refused to confiscate, on petition of the gov- 
ernment, forty barrels of coca cola as vio- 
lating the Federal pure food law ; and sent the 
case back for presentation to a jury to deter- 
mine whether caffeine contained in coca cola 
is injurious to health. Justice Hughes, for the 
unanimous cotirt^ held the Tennessee courts 
had erred in deciding that no poisonous articles 
could be added to a proprietary food, composed 
of ingredients brought together- within the 
meaning of the pure food law, which declares 
to be adulterated any product with “added 
poisonous or injurious ingredient.” Justice 
Hughes held' that the provisions of the statute 
were somewhat incongruous, but that it was 
evident “added” meant “artificially intro- 
duced.” 

See also 
Saponin 

— Legislation, 1915 

The National Wholesale Grocers* Associa- 
tion, in its issue of an annual summary, pre- 
sents among other legislation affecting grocers 
and natioanl manufacturers of food products, 
the following changes enacted in 1915, in 
the food laws of thirty-two states. . To make 
them more uniform with the National law, 
the general state food laws were amended in 
Illinois, Iowa, N. Carolina, N. Dakota, and 
'Wyoming, Weight or measure branding is 


now compulsory in these states. Reasonable 
variations are permitted. Tolerances and also 
exemptions as to small packages are passed 
upon by the state food commissioners. Laws 
relating to weights and measures, standard 
containers and prescribing various require- 
ments in branding standard packages of food 
products also came into force in Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. In Illinois 
special regulation was made for the sale and 
shipment of eggs known as “heavy blood 
rings,” “black spots,” etc., and legislation regu- 
lating the sales of dairy products — milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, eggs — and the manu- 
facture of “renovated butter,” butterine or 
oleomargarine — was also amended or passed 
in Alabama, Arizona, California, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Orgeon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah and Washington. Especial 
attention was devoted to the standard packing 
and shipment of fruits and farm products 
from Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Iowa, N. Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee and Utah. In California the sale of 
citrus fruit damaged by frost was regulated; 
in Alabama, an amended act provided for the 
regulation and licensing of merchants receiv- 
ing shipments of farm produce. Standards 
for the packing and shipping of apples were 
established, the labeling of closed containers 
regulated, and provision to exempt from 
prosecution those who hold a shipper’s guar- 
anty, was made by the California legislature. 
Similar legislation relating to apples was en- 
acted by Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New York, Vermont and 
Washington, and for oranges, grape fruit and 
lemons by Florida. In North Carolina, a new 
law regulates the sale of artificially bleached 
flour; among other things, flour artificially 
bleached with nitrogen peroxide or chlorine 
or other agent, must be branded “artificially 
bleached,” and sellers must be registered. In 
New Hampshire, the statute regulating the 
sale of bread was amended. Alabama amended 
the code and prohibited the coloring of soft 
drinks with any coal tar preparation except 
the certified colors approved under the na- 
tional law; Michigan, New Jersey, South 
Carolina and Tennessee also regulated the 
manufacture and sale of carbonated beverages, 
syrup extracts and soft drinks. Vermont 
fixed the legal weight for maple syrup. 
Massachusetts amended the law relating to 
the standard bushel weight of fine salt. 
Massachusetts also required that cider vinegar, 
if diluted with water, be labeled to indicate 
that fact, “Diluted to Legal Strength”; Con- 
necticut and Iowa also amended their laws 
relating to the sale of vinegar. New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and South Dakota pro- 
hibited the use of wood alcohol in food. In 
New Jersey a new law prohibits the use of 
sulphur dioxide and certain other preserva- 
tives in meat and meat products, 

QUAKER OATS CO. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
sitting as a District Court, Chicago, Apr 19, 
in order to facilitate possible appeal to the 
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U. S. Supreme Court, began hearing the case 
against the Quaker Oats Company, charged 
with restraint of trade. Morgan L. Davis 
opened for the government, saying he would 
prove that the Quaker Oats Company induced 
the Western Cereal Company to go out of 
business for $1,500,000, leaving the Quaker 
Oats Company in control of 90 per cent, of 
the rolled oats business. The bill against the 
company was filed June 11, 1913. The court 
held, Apr 21, that the company was not a 
trust. Judges Julian W. Mack and Francis 
E. Baker found that the government had 
failed to make out a case against the de- 
fendant, but Judge Samuel Alschuler dis- 
sented. In giving his decision, Judge Baker 
said that he was ready to dismiss the bill on 
the government's own charge, because no com- 
bination, contract, or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade was shown. 

“When the government admitted that it had 
no cause to act against Joy Morton or the 
Great Western Cereal # Company there was 
nothing to do but dismiss the case as to the 
Quaker Oats Company, for one company can- 
not form a combination or conspiracy/' said 
Judge Baker. “No evidence of actual monopoly 
or of any attempt to monopolize the trade 
was shown by the government.” 

Dissenting from his colleagues, Judge 
Alschuler said he believed that the combina- 
tion brought together about 90 per cent, of 
the trade. He pointed out that" the evidence 
was that, although only two of the plants of 
the Great Western were sold to the Quaker 
Oats Company, all of their trade marks, good 
will, advertising and trade secrets were trans- 
ferred to the Quaker Oats Company. 

QUEBEC BRIDGE DISASTER 

The final central span of the Quebec bridge, 
the largest cantilever structure in the world, 
collapsed and fell into the St. Lawrence River 
while being hoisted into place, Sept 11, caus- 
ing the loss of 13 lives. 

The span was 640 ft. long, weighed 5000 
tons, and in material cost about $600,000. . It 
was constructed on pontoons and towed into 
position immediately beneath the gap left in 
the anchor arms of the bridge. Chains with 
links 30 inches in diameter, together with 
girders, were attached, and the work of lift- 
ing the span 150 ft. was begun by 8ooo-ton 
hydraulic jacks. They had lifted it only 15 ft. 
when the southwest supporting casting broke. 
This tilted the span, created a strain that it 
could not withstand and caused it to buckle 
and fall, dragging with it part of the south 
cantilever arm. Ninety or more men were 
carried down with the span, all but 13 were 
rescued by the launches and tugs which had 
brought out sightseers to see the completion 
of the bridge. 

The St. Lawrence Bridge Co. notified the 
Canadian government, Sept 13, that it accepted 
full responsibility for the accident, and gave 
notice that it would replace the span and com- 
plete the bridge as soon as possible. It was 
believed that this would take 2 years. Because 
of the prohibitive cost, no attempt was made 


to raise the fallen span from the bottom of 
the river, at this point 200 ft. deep. 

The bridge was being constructed at a cost 
of $17,000,000 in order to shorten the railway 
journey from Halifax to the Canadian north- 
west by 200 miles. It stands on the site of 
the structure which collapsed on Aug 29, 1907, 
with a loss of 70 lives. 

Canada’s Federal Railway Department then 
decided to reconstruct the bridge and placed 
the undertaking in the hands of a commission 
which included several noted American bridge- 
builders, among them Ralph Modjeski, of 
Chicago, and C. C. Schneider, of New York. 

The plans for the bridge provided for a 
channel span longer than that of any existing 
to-day. Its length from shore to shore when 
completed would be 4239 ft., and the space 
between anchor buttresses 1800 ft. There 
would be two railroad tracks, two street-car 
tracks, and two roads, and while the bridge 
was being built primarily to be of service for 
national transcontinental transportation, it 
would be used by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk, Quebec Central, Inter-Colonial, Que- 
bec & Lake St. John, Quebec & Sanguenay, 
Canadian Northern, and Delaware & Hudson 
railways. 

The cantilever principle involves the con- 
struction of two long spans, with piers under 
their centers and not at the ends, as in other 
types of bridges. A central or connecting 
span is hung between the free ends of each 
cantilever. These high members can be built 
out from the piers member by member on 
one side and then on the other, so as to keep 
the weight of the growing span properly 
balanced on the supporting pier. No scaf- 
folding or false work is necessary with this 
type of construction, and navigation of the 
stream is not impeded. In many positions the 
cantilever is the simplest and most economical 
method of bridging. 

An interesting feature of the Quebec bridge 
is that the anchor or shore end of the span 
and the free end balance each other so closely 
that there is only about 1000 tons of difference 
between them, the free end weighing about 
24,000,000 pounds and the shore end 26,000,- 
000 pounds. 

“QUEEN MARY” (battle cruiser) 

The British battle cruiser Queen Mary displaced 
27,000 tons, was 720 feet long, 87 feet beam and 
drew 30 feet of water. She carried eight 13.5-inch 
guns, sixteen 4-inch guns and was equipped with 
three 21 -inch torpedo tubes. She was completed in 
1913 at a cost of about $10,000,000, and carried 
a complement of between goo and 950 men. 

QUICKSILVER 

—Commerce 

United States 

The war demand for quicksilver was very 
large in 1915, owing to its extensive use in 
the manufacture of high explosives in the form 
of mercurial fulminates. 

Foreign trade statistics of the Department 
of Commerce made public Jan 5 indicated that 
exports of quicksilver for the calendar year 
1915 were much heavier than during 1914, 
while imports fell off. About 3300 flasks, 
valued at an average of approximately $67.73 
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per flask, were exported in 1915, as compared 
with 1446 flasks in 1914. The imports entered 
for consumption were estimated for 1915 at 
5200 flasks, valued at approximately $52.70 
per flask, against 8198 flasks in 1914. 

RABINOWITZ, Solomon [“Sholem Alei- 

chem,” pseud.] 

Solomon Rabinowitz, the '‘Yiddish Mark 
Twain/" who wrote under the pseudonym of 
“Sholem Aleichem” ("Peace be with you’"), 
died in New York City, May 13. He was 
born in Peresjaslow, near Poltava, Russia, in 
1859 . 

RADFORD, Harry Vincent 

See 

Arctic exploration — Radford expedition 

RADIUM 

Due to the European war the production of 
ores of radium and uranium decreased, that 
of ores of vanadium increased. In 1915, the 
ores produced contained 23.4 tons of uranium 
oxide, 6 grams of radium, and 635 tons of 
vanadium; in 1914, 87.2 tons uranium oxide, 
22.3 grams radium, and 435 tons vanadium. 
The National Radium Institute in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Mines has now succeeded 
in working out a practical process of produc- 
ing radium at a cost much below the market 
price of the element. 

—Production 

United States 

Late in 1915 one and one-tenth grams of 
radium (element) were sold in this country 
at the rate of $120,000 a gram, according to 
a report issued Jan 30 by the United States 
Geological Survey. This would be at the 
rate of $9,000,000 a pound. The entire out- 
put of the United States in 1915 was only 
6 grams, or about i-76th of a pound avoirdu- 
pois. The European war caused a great slump 
in the production of radium, as in 1914 22.3 
grams were produced. 

RADOSLAVOFF, Premier 

See 

Bulgaria 

RAILROADS 

See also 

Boston and Maine Railroad 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road group 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad 

Alaska 

Final payment of $650,000 was made by the 
United States government to Canadian bond- 
holders for the old Alaska Northern Railway, 
July 7, thus completing the government's title 
to this property which was taken over as part 
of the federal railroad between Seward and 
Fairbanks. 


At the end of the construction season of 
1916, 132 miles of line were available for 
operation of trains and 85 miles represented 
new construction. The cost of construction 
for the system was estimated by the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission at $25,642,718, exclu- 


sive of rolling stock, and up to Oct 1, 1916, 
appropriations by Congress had amounted to 
$11,000,000. 

By Jan 1, 1916, according to the Review of 
Review's, the right of way had been cleared 
and grubbed for forty miles north of Anchor- 
age, and grading had been completed for 
thirty- five miles. Track had been laid to Eagle 
River, a distance of 13%. miles, and the work 
was so organized that track laying could be 
carried on at a rate of about one-half mile 
a day. 

Early in the year, after about thirty-five 
miles of line had been built from Anchorage, 
there occurred a strike. A period of inactivity 
ensued, terminated with a compromise made 
by a Board of Arbitration, which increased 
the pay of both common and skilled laborers. 
With labor troubles settled the branch line to 
the coal fields from Matanuska Junction, 36.61 
miles from Anchorage on the main line, was 
pushed forward, and track was laid past 
Moose Creek, where the first coal mine of this 
field was located. This mine, privately 
worked, soon was able to supply continuously 
a limited amount of coal for use in construc- 
tion work at Anchorage. 

During the summer the main line north of 
Matanuska Junction was cleared and graded 
for two miles further, and, as many stream 
crossings and marshy land were encountered, 
it was found that the work could be carried 
on more vigorously after the ground was 
frozen. Other construction bases of work on 
the main line were established, notably at 
Talkeetna, about 100 miles north of Anchor- 
age, at the junction of the Talkeetna, Susitna, 
and Chulitna rivers, where much clearing and 
grading of the line was carried on and a saw- 
mill was established. This point was accessi- 
ble by shallow-draft boats on the Susitna 
River. 

To meet the Alaska Northern Railway, con- 
struction work was prosecuted vigorously to 
the south of Anchorage and track was laid 
for nine miles, beyond which the right of way 
had been cleared for five miles additional to 
Potter Creek, on Turnagain Arm. From here 
a sled road is to be kept open during the win- 
ter, so that the overland distance between 
Seward and Anchorage will be reduced to 
thirty miles. 

On the Fairbanks Division, where the new 
railway system connects with the Nenana 
River, a tributary of the Yukon, much clear- 
ing was done during the summer and. seven- 
teen miles of wagon road built, in addition to 
a dock, workshops, and other buildings. This 
work was started in order to have the output 
of the Nenana coal fields, no miles south of 
Fairbanks, made available for dredging and 
other mining operations in the gold-bearing 
creeks in the vicinity of Fairbanks, where the 
supply of wood for fuel is rapidly becoming 
exhausted. The Commission expects ta reach 
the Nenana coal fields with railway some time 
in the fall of 1917. 

See also 

Nenana 

Strikes — Alaska 
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Argentina 

The Americas for Oct gives an account of 
recent railway developments in and about 
Buenos Aires. Suburban Buenos Aires, it 
said, is served by three railroads — the Central 
Argentine and the Southern, each of which 
operates two lines, and the Western, which 
operates one. The Central had just finished 
the electrification of its route, the Western had 
completed a sub-way under the city of Buenos 
Aires and was about to begin the work of 
electrifying its line, while the Southern would 
undoubtedly begin the electrification of one of 
its lines in the near future. 

The work most interesting from the point 
of view of economy was the construction by 
the Western of a freight sub-way from the 
Docks of Buenos Aires to its station about 
three miles distant. This railroad had always 
been handicapped thru lack of direct connec- 
tion with the Port Railroad which runs along 
the docks. All the important cereal ware- 
houses are located at the docks and the road 
runs thru the richest cereal lands in the Re- 
public. In 1908 a concession was obtained 
from the National Government permitting the 
construction of a sub- way to carry the freight 
and urban passenger traffic. Shortly thereafter, 
however, the Anglo- Argentine Tramway Com- 
pany which covers the city of Buenos Aires 
obtained a concession from the Municipality 
of Buenos Aires permitting the construction 
of a passenger sub-way along the route grant- 
ed to the Western. Litigation followed, the 
Anglo-Argentine Co. finally coming out victor, 
and the Western found it necessary to lower 
its projected lines below the level of the pro- 
jected Anglo-Argentine lines. The construc- 
tion was finally begun in June, 1912. The total 
excavation amounted to 162,000,000 cubic me- 
tres. The tunnel was completed in Apr 19x5 
and the track laying finished in 1916. The 
total cost was 1000 pesos per meter or approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pesos for the entire length. 

Balkans 

The first Balkan express left Berlin for 
Constantinople Jan 15, via Dresden, Vienna, 
Belgrade and Sofia, and arrived at the Otto- 
man capital Jan 17. 

Canada 

Next year, says the American Review of 
Reviews for Nov, Canada expects to have her 
new channel of commercial communication 
working by way of Hudson Bay. The rail- 
road, the construction of which she began in 
1912, should, be completed early in 1917 and 
her authorities hope that much of the grain 
harvested on the western prairies in that sum- 
mer will be conveyed to Europe by means of 
this railroad and of steamers which will ply 
on Hudson Bay. The railroad itself, which 
stretches from The Pas, on the Great Sas- 
katchewan River, where it connects with the 
Canadian-Northern Railroad system, to Fort 
Nelson, on the shore of Hudson Bay, has a 
uiileage of 425, and may be described as 
four-fifths completed. The cost of the rail- 
road, completed, is estimated at $16,000,000. 
By shipping from Port Nelson, instead of 


Montreal, grain growers will save 1000 miles. 
There are vigorous and persistent critics of 
the route on various grounds, notably on the 
ground that the season is so short that the 
chief object for which the road is designed, 
namely, to get out the season's grain crop 
hefore navigation closes, is hopeless of accom- 
plishment. The navigability of Hudson Sttait 
is an open question, on which even official 
reports disagree. 

See also 

Grand Trunk Railway 
China 

It became known, Mar 30, that the Chinese 
government had signed an agreement permit- 
ting Russia to construct a railroad in Man- 
churia. The railroad would give Russia con- 
trol in Northern Manchuria, in compensation 
for the railway rights granted to Japan in 
Southern Manchuria. Japan concurred in 
this arrangement. 

The new line was to run from Harbin, on 
the Siberian Railroad, in a northerly direc- 
tion across Manchuria to Aigun, near the 
Russian frontier. A branch line was to be 
built from Mergen southward to Tsitsikhar, 
near the Mongolian border, where it would 
form a junction with the Trans-Siberian 
Road. The new railroad was to be 662 miles 
long. The route is part of that formerly ne- 
gotiated for by Americans. 

. Russia planned to raise funds for construc- 
tion of the road by floating a loan of $25,- 
000,000. 


A dispatch, June 16, from Consul Caldwell, 
at Vladivostok, to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce explained the recent rail- 
road loan by the Russich-Asiatische Bank for 
rairoad building in China and described the 
building program as follows : 

Russia is to issue, after the war, a loan of $24,333,- 
ooo, which China is to use exclusively for the con- 
struction of railroad lines in Manchuria, with a total 
length of 666 2-3 miles, between Harbin and Aigun, 
via^ Merguen; Merguen and Tsitsihar, Bodune and 
Duitszishan (near Harbin), Imampo and Kirin. The 
loan is issued at 5 per cent, per annum and is secured 
by the railroad system and its properties. If neces- 
construction is to be for the account and at the risk 
sary, the amount of the loan can be increased. The 
of the Chinese government. The Chief Engineer, the 
Chief Accountant and the Controller are to be Rus- 
sians, recommended by the Russich-Asiatische Bank. 

The future Harbin-Aigun railroad, connecting the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad with the Siberian line, will 
open the way to the basin of the Sungari River, the 
granary of Manchuria. 

Tsitsihar has a population of about 60,000: it has 
an important trade m fur, hides, leather and agate 
and manufactures saddles. Bodune has a population 
of about 30,000. Tt is the center of the Sungari 
Valley trade and is connected with Kirin by a wagon 
road on the left bank of the Sungari River. Kirin 
has a population of aproximately 200,000; it is con- 
nected by wagon roads with Bodune. Tsitsihar and 
Merguen and has an important trade m timber, furs, 
tobacco and grain. 


It was reported, Aug 4, that after the con- 
clusion of the recent Russo-Japanese con- 
vention a separate agreement was reached 
under which Russia sold to Japan the 
southern half of the Harbin-Changchun Rail- 
way, and also recognized Japan's rights on the 
Sungari River between Kirin and Petuna, 
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thus settling a question pending since the 
signing of the Portsmouth treaty. 


. The American International Corporation and 
the Siems-Carey Railway and Canal Company, 
the latter of which is owned jointly by the 
American and Siems & Carey, on Sept 30 
signed with the Chinese government a con- 
tract for the building of Chinese government 
railways. The construction was to be financed 
by the sale of Chinese government bonds to 
be issued thru the American International 
Corporation, The railroad lines to be con- 
structed had not been decided upon, but would 
be located by an American engineer, to be 
appointed by the ; Chinese government on the 
recommendation of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation. The pontract provided for 
the construction on a percentage basis of 11,00 
miles of road. The American engineer who 
would superintend the construction of the 
road by the Siems-Carey Railway and Canal 
Company later would act as engineer of the 
lines. The Chinese government would ap- 
point an American auditor and an American 
traffic manager. The American International 
Corporation advanced $500,000 to the Chinese 
government to be utilized in investigation, 
survey and location of lines and other pre- 
liminary expenses. 

Thru an agreement . between the Chinese 
Government and the American contractors a 
route originally agreed upon for the Hunan 
and Kwangsi railway was somewhat modified. 
According to plans made public in December 
the. railway would start from Chuchow* in 
Hunan province. Chuchow is the southern 
terminus of the railway which now extends 
south from Chang- sha, the capital of Hunan 
province. The line to be* built by Americans 
would extend south, thru Hengchowfu, 
and from that point would run southwest to 
Kweilin,, then southwest to Natming, on the 
West River., t \ * ' 

- A k spur of the railroad would extend to 
Yanchow, in Rwangtung province, a port of 
considerable commercial importance on the 
Gulf of Tongking. ’ 

The extension of this tailway to the sea 
makes it of far greater importance than the 
original line, which was to have Nanning as 
its terminus* as it would form a link in an all- 
rail route from Peking directly south to the' 
sea by way of Hankow. 


The American Review of Reviews for De- 
cember gives an account of -railway develop- 
ment in China, in connection with the Sept 30 
contract of the Chiense government arid an 
American corporation". The Southern Man- 
churia Railway, a company operating under 
concession, had recently begun . work on the 
Supingkaf-T aonanfu Railwav r Under the term? 
of a preliminary hgfeement concluded by 
China and Japan in *913. A loan agreement 
was negotiated during 1916 providing for the 
construction of the first section— 65 miles in 
length — at an estimated cost of $1,500,000. 
Another important line on which construction 


was in progress was the 300-mile stretch on 
the Canton-Hankua Railway from Hankau to 
Changsha, which was expected to be in opera- 
tion in 1917. Track had been laid at both 
ends, and also at Yochow, the section under 
construction representing that part 4 of the 
larger project which had survived various 
political and financial difficulties. In practically 
all the construction under way human/ labor was 
found cheaper than machinery. The grading 
was being done by contract, the coolies carry- 
ing the material in their small, baskets, and 
being paid twelve to fifteen cents gold per 
day, 500 men per mile usually being employed, 

Germany 

According to Berlin dispatches of Sept 14 
the receipts of the Prussian state railroads 
for the transportation of freight in the second 
year of the war exceeded by 5 per cent, the 
former high record, made in 1913. The re- 
ceipts in 1915 were 1,754,000,000 marks, as 
compared with 1,509,000,000 marks in 1914 and 

1.671.000. 000 marks in 1913. Receipts for the 
transportation of passengers and freight in 
1915 exceeded those of the previous year by 

11.000. 000 marks. Thus far in the present 

year there has been a further increase t of 
more than 5 per cent in the revenue from 
transportation of passengers and freight. The 
recovery in 1915 was due to reorganization of 
the economic life of the nation and to longer 
hauls necessitated by the blockade, particularly 
of coal. The present further development is 
ascribed to revival of industrial and, commer- 
cial life made possible by the employment in 
industries of women and of men under or 
over military age. . 

Great Britain 

While the controversy over wages of train- 
men was pending in the United States a dis- 
pute involving the wages of railway employ- 
ees was under discussion in Great Britain. 
The railroads were being operated by the Gov- 
ernment, which guaranteed a certain net re- 
turn to the companies. The National Union 
of Railway Employees had bound itself, in 
Oct, 1915/ in consideration of a bonus grant, 
to make no further demands dufing the war. 
They represented, however, that the dissatisfac- 
tion among the men, due to the increased cost 
of living, had compelled them to ask for a 
further bonus of 10s. pejr week. To avert a 
strike the Government compromised on a 5s, 
advance. , The London Times gave the follow- 
ing schedule of weekly wages, exclusive of 
the war bonuses, upon one of the leading 
roads, which , is said to be typical of wages* 
upon lines running into London * ‘ 

1 !> £ s. d. ‘ £ s. id; 

Signalman ,2 9 o • Stower ......... 2. 9 0 

Passenger g’d . . 2 3 7 Goods porter . . . 1 16 o 

Goods guard 2 1 8 Engineman ...... 3 0 8 

Shunter 2 o o Fireman ........ 2 .0 3 

Porter .......... 1 8 o Ganger .» 2 8 «,o 

Carman 1 t 6 8 Platelayer ...... i/i'a 9 

The Times added: ,, 

These figures apply to Stations ill London. It has 
also to be remembered that certain grades of rail- 
way men are supplied with .clothing and that porters 
and some other grades Add to their earnings by tips. 
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Persia 

Tangible effects of Russia’s ever-growing 
influence in Persia were manifested by the 
opening, oni Mar 7, of the first railroad built 
in the country, says the Geographical Review , 
August. The 6j4-mile line leading out of 
Teheran toward Resht, which was built in 
1888 and has often been mentioned under the 
heading of Persian railroads, was in reality 
nothing more than a street conveyance. 
Afghanistan now remains the only indepen- 
dent state without a single mile of railway 
in Asia. According to Commerce Reports for 
Apr 28 (pp. 372-373), the new Persian line 
starts from the boundary with Russian Trans- 
caucasia at Julfa on the Arax River and ex- 
tends as far as Tabriz, a distance of 93 miles. 
The ordinary three-day carriage journey be- 
tween these two points is reduced to a 
twelve-hour railroad ride. The tracks run 
parallel to the wires of the Indo-European 
telegraph system which connects India with 
European points. The gage adopted is of the 
broad Russian type, and the line is under 
Russian management. A branch line diverges 
westward to Lake Urmiah from the town of 
Sofian at a distance of 25 miles north of 
Tabriz. 

A readjustment of transportation facilities 
is likely to follow the inauguration of this 
line. It is expected that the ancient caravan 
route of penetration into Persia from Turkey, 
of which Trebizond was the terminal, will be 
abandoned in favor of the railway route thru 
Tiflis and other points in the Caucasus. Much 
of the trade which was conducted thru the 
Persian ports of the Caspian Sea will likewise 
be deflected toward the railroad. It looks as 
if Tabriz would be converted, during the next 
few years, at all events, into the great 
entrepot not only of Persia, but of the whole 
plateau of Iran. 

The prolongation of the line south and east 
from Tabriz may follow without great delay. 
The objectives are connection with the Indian 
railway system in Baluchistan and extension 
to the shores of the Persian Gulf. The im- 
portant towns of Hamadan, Teheran, and Is- 
fahan lie in the path of these extensions. 

Russia 

It was reported in Jan that all the work on 
the central section of the new Petrozavodsk- 
Ekaterina railway in Russia had shut down, 
and that work would not be resumed until late 
in May. The new railway is the one projected 
to reach the coast of Lapland at a point 225 
miles west of the White Sea, and is designed 
to relieve the single-track line to Archangel, 
which until three weeks before was the sole 
western seaport of Russia open to the impor- 
tation of merchandise and munitions of war. 


Announcement was made, Apr 30, that the 
broad-gauge railroad from Petrograd to the 
new port of Soroka on the White Sea was 
open for traffic. The first section of the rail- 
road was scheduled to run to Petrozavodsk, 
about 237 miles ; the second, from that point to 
Zvanka, 176 miles, and the third, from Zvanka 


west to Petrograd, 73 miles. It was understood 
that the Archangel Railroad would be re- 
served during the summer of 1916 for war 
munitions consigned to the government, and 
all commercial shipments for private firms 
would be handled at Soroka. 


A bill was approved by the Russian Coun- 
cil of Ministers, July 15, providing for the 
expenditure of 600,000,000 rubles (normally 
$300,000,000) per annum for a period of five 
years for construction of railroads in Russia. 
It was proposed to build 6000 versts (4000 
miles) of road a year during that term. 


Russia’s most important transportation un- 
dertaking since the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is the new road from Petro- 
grad due north to an ice-free port on the 
Arctic Ocean, Novo Alexandrovsk, on the 
Kola Peninsula of Lapland, where the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream keeps the mouth of 
the bay free from ice the year round, says the 
American Review of Reviews for November. 
At last accounts all but the brief stretch of 
road that lies between Soroka and Kandalak- 
sha had been completed. This is the most 
difficult section, for it passes thru the vast 
forests and treacherous swamps that border 
the White Sea. It seemed probable, however, 
that the last rails would be laid in December. 

Vast railway projects are under way in 
Russia. One of the most important, which is 
to receive immediate attention, is an 1100- 
mile railway from the port of Reval, on the 
Baltic Sea, to Orel and the coal, iron, and 
steel districts of the south. Another line is 
to run from Moscow to Marioupol, a fast 
growing port on the Sea of Azov. The rail- 
way will be considerably shorter than the line 
from Moscow to Odessa. It will also traverse 
the basin of the River Donetz and thus facili- 
tate the shipment of vast quantities of oil by 
water from the Sea of Azov to all parts of 
Russia, as well as to foreign ports. 

In Siberia a new line is to connect the 
Trans-Siberian Railway with the upper waters 
of the Lena River, opening up to economic 
development regions abounding in all kinds of 
minerals and timber. The Commission on 
New Railways has also approved the construc- 
tion of a 200-mile railway from Barnaul to 
Kolchugino, which will pass thru the coalfields 
of Kuznetsk, one of the richest in the world. 
This road will connect at Barnaul with the 
recently opened Altai Railway, a 500-mile line 
connecting Nikolaev.sk, on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, with Semipalatinsk, in the Steppes 
provinces, a region of exceptional mineral 
wealth. 

Still another line which is to be built im- 
mediately is the Ob-Ural-Bielmorsky Rail- 
way. Starting from Archangel, on the White 
Sea, the line will run to Pinega and traverse 
the Ukhtinsky district and the Urals to a port 
on the River Ob near Chemashevsky. This 
thousand-mile railway will pass thru the dense 
forests of the basins of the Mezen, Petchora, 
and Ob rivers, promote the export trade in 
timber, and will also provide a cheaper outlet 
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for the vast grain supplies of Western Siberia. 

These vast projects will cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Russia needs immediately 
and will need for many years to come immense 
quantities of railroad supplies and equipment 
of every sort, nearly all of which is to be 
supplied by American industry. The Russian 
government intends to profit by the example 
of American railway methods of construction 
and management and has sent hundreds of her 
engineers and practical railway men to this 
country to study the construction, operation 
and maintenance of our railway systems. It 
is estimated that the public and private trans- 
portation projects already authorized will re- 
quire machinery and other equipment valued 
at $300,000,000 in the first year alone. 

Spain 

See 

Strikes — Spain 


Turkey 


See 

Bagdad railroad 


United States 

See 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic 
Railroad 
Bills of lading 
Boston and Maine Railroad 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad 

Explosives— -Shipment of 
Grand Trunk Railway 
Great Northern Railroad 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Nashville, Cpiattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
railroad 

Nickel Plate Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pere Marquette Railroads 
Reading railroad group 
Rock Island Railroad group 
Safety first train 
Strikes— Great Britain 
Texas Midland Railroad 
Texas & Pacific Railroad 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad 
Wilson, Woodrow, Dec 5 

— Accidents 

Of the 8621 persons killed by steam railways 
in the year 1915, 222 were passengers and 1594 
were employees on duty, 215 were employees 
not on duty, 5084 were trespassers, 1163 were 
non-trespassers not included . in any of the 
above classes, and 343 were victims of indus- 
trial accidents. 

Of the 162,040 persons injured, 12,110 were 
passengers, 38,060 were employees on duty, 
840 were employees not on duty, 5390 were 
other persons not trespassing, 6448 were tres- 
passers, and 99,192 were hurt in industrial 
accidents. 

The comparison for the past three years, as 
regards passengers and employees killed and 


injured by the operation of trains, is 

as fol- 

lows : 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Passengers killed ... . 

222 

265 

403 

Passengers injured 

. ... 12,110 

15,121 

16,539 

Employees killed 

.... 1,809 

1,850 

3,301 

Employees injured. . . . 

38,900 

51,938 

57,797 


The number of fatalities in railway indus- 
trial accidents was 409 in 1914 and 414 in 1913. 
and those injured in industrial accidents to- 
taled 113,274 in 1914 and 113,620 in 1913. 

The number of collisions and derailments 


on steam railways in the past ten years was as 

follows : ^ 

Damage 
and cost 

No. of of clearing 

Year. Accidents. Killed. Injured. wrecks. 

1905 1 1,595 1,064 n,949 $9,71 1,656 

1906 13,455 977 12,686 10,659,189 

1907 15,458 1,291 16,236 12,865,702 

1908 1 3,034 728 12,834 10,183,660 

1909 9,670 606 9,560 7,480,203 

1910 n,779 773 1^,579 9,823,958 

1911 11,865 78s n,793 9,851,780 

1912 13,698 772 15,096 11,527,458 

1913 15,526 791 14,565 13,049,214 

1914 13,806 605 1 r ,437 10,965,181 

1915 10,387 282 7,554 7,800,898 


The chief track causes of derailments in the 
past four years were: 


1915 1914 

Broken rail 272 31 1 

Spread rail 90 217 

Soft track 354 3 56 

Bad ties 61 62 

Sunken 32 27 

Irregular track 4*5 5*2 

Miscellaneous 283 403 


1913 

340 

231 

299 

59 

3i 

466 


1912 

363 

251 

327 

5* 

22 

53i 

33i 


The chief train equipment defects that 
caused derailments were : 

1915 1914 

Wheels 867 1,129 

Axles or journals 367 425 

Draft gear 280 411 

Brakes 353 260 

Couplers 219 233 


1913 

1,223 

474 

366 

313 

205 


1912 

1.235 

410 

177 

216 

208 


These figures indicate some reduction in the 
accidents due to “brittle” rails and wheels, 
about which there was an outcry several years 
before; but there was an increase in accidents 
due to bad ties and poor ballasting. 

Summary of accidents, etc., on electric rail- 
ways in the year 1915 : 140 collisions, in which 
16 persons were killed and 695 injured; 73 de- 
railments, 3 killed, 209 injured. ^ 

The total damage from collisions and derail- 
ments was $62,640. 


The totals for the past four years were; 

1915 1914 1913 191* 

Collisions and derailments . . 213 232 275 261 

Killed 19 27 29 21 

Injured 904 1,289 i, 4 <>i 1^05 

Ten persons were killed and about sixty- 
five injured, Feb 22, in a wreck of three New 
Haven trains at Indian River, two miles east 
of Milford Station, Conn., and eight miles 
west of New Haven. A west-bound local 
passenger train crashed into the rear of a 
west-bound express stalled ahead of^ it, and 
the two trains jumping from the rails were 
struck by a long freight train moving west- 
ward on the adjacent tra^ck. 
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Wooden and steel cars of all three trains 
were tangled and mixed in a great pile of 
wreckage under which killed and injured per- 
sons were scattered. The exploding of the 
boiler of the engine on the local train caused 
the death of several. All three of the me i 
who would be able to fully explain the wreck 
were killed. 


Three trains, including the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, westbound, the New York Cen- 
tral's palatial flyer, and two sections of No. 86, 
known as the Chicago-Pittsburg Limited, east- 
bound, came together in collision near Am- 
herst, O., thirty-seven miles west of Cleve- 
land, Mar 29. Thirty persons were killed and 
forty or more injured. 


Engineer Herman Hess was dismissed by 
the New York Central Railroad, Apr 1, as a 
result of the wreck at Amherst, O. He was 
held responsible for the disaster by the rail- 
road on the ground that he disregarded the 
danger signal. 


Five persons were crushed or burned to 
death in a collision of trains on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad at 
Bradford, R. I., Apr 17. The dead were in 
the rear car of a four coach local train, 
bound from Boston to New London, which 
had stopped at the local station when it was 
run down by the Gilt Edge Express, bound 
from Boston for New York. This coach 
was telescoped, set afire and burned. The 
car ahead also took fire and the flames 
communicating to the passenger station and 
freight house destroyed both buildings. 
Charles H. Mansfield, engineer of the Gilt 
Edge Express, was indicted, Apr 27, for man- 
slaughter on two counts by a special grand 
jury. 


The Inter-state Commerce Commission, in 
its report of investigation into wrecks on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
made June 15, attributed the wrecks funda- 
mentally to the fallibility of the human ele- 
ment. The use of wooden cars was blamed 
for the many casualties in those collisions. 


A Rock Island passenger train plunged 
through a bridge at Packard, la., June 2, kill- 
ing 15 persons. 

France 

The Calais express was wrecked, Feb 2, 
at the St Denis railway station, near Paris. 
Thirteen dead and forty-six injured were 
taken from the wreckage. Nine of the dead 
were women. 

See also 

Death — Causes 

— Auditing 

■ A large group of railroad representatives 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Nov 13, to urge the adoption of 
a fiscal year coterminous with the calendar 
year. At the time of writing the fiscal reports 
to the Commission were for years ending 


June 30. In other branches of the Govern- 
ment the calendar year is adopted as a basis 
for the fiscal return. At the hearing virtual 
unanimity was expressed in favor of the 
change. 

The Commission, Dec 11, ordered the adop- 
tion of the new plan. It was expected that 
the first annual report to be made to the 
Commission under this order would give the 
revenues and expenditures of the interstate 
roads for the calendar year ending with next 
Dec 31. The reports must be filed on or be- 
fore Mar 31, 1917. 

—Capitalization 

A special committee of the Association of 
Railroad Commissioners filed a report, Nov 
16, on capitalization which advocated legisla- 
tion giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to regulate railroad securities and 
to promote voluntary wage agreements. The 
particular recommendations made were as fol- 
lows : 

(1) That the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
given power to regulate the stocks and bonds of the 
interstate carriers. 

(2) That the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
some other Federal agency be empowered to regulate 
the rates, prices, stocks and bonds of the interstate 
public utilities. 

(3) That Congress enact the necessary .legislation 
to provide for a national incorporation act for inter- 
state railroads and interstate public utilities. 

(4) That the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
empowered to exercise jurisdiction over mergers, 
consolidations and incumbrances of interstate rail- 
roads. 

(5) That the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
given authority to exercise jurisdiction in, receiver- 
ship proceedings, preferably to the fullest extent, 
but at least over all matters relating to capitalization. 

(6) That Federal and State statutes be amended, 
where necessary, to permit of the issues by railroads 
and public utilities of a cpmmon stock without a par 
value. 

(7) That the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the State public utility commissions be permitted to 
invoke the aid of the Federal Trade Commission to 
determine the reasonableness of the cost of essential 
materials of railroad and public utility construction. 

(8) That adequate legislation be enacted, both 
national and State, to provide for voluntary wage 
agreements; methods of arbitration, and for Federal 
and State intervention in emergencies to adjust wage 
conditions in. railroads and public utility service; 
nothing contained in such legislation to require men 
to work against their will. 

(9J That such legislation as is consistent with the 
public interest be enacted for the enhancement of 
railroad credit and for the protection of American 
railroads against the competition in the American 
market for funds for private exploitation in foreign 
countries. 

(10) That a new committee be appointed by this 
association to study the question of the relationship 
between Government and the railroads: consider the 
possibilities s of co-operation between the Government 
and the railroads, and report to this association at its 
next annual meeting. 

C. B. Aitchison concurred in part with this 
report and with the other members of the com- 
mittee for the purpose of bringing the report 
before the convention, while Judson C. De- 
ments, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, concurred in the recommendation for 
Federal control of the issuance of railway 
securities. 

—Cars . 

Henry Ford made an offer to the govern- 
ment, Sept 4, to build a railroad car, lighter, 
stronger, and more economical than those at 
present in use. 
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— Congressional investigation 

The Joint Congressional sub-committee on 
Railroad Problems agreed, Sept 6, to begin 
hearings in Washington Nov 20. While the 
joint committee's work was to be distinct 
from that of the special investigating commis- 
sion authorized by the Adamson law, enacted 
to prevent the threatened strike, its scope 
would be broad, and any legislation recom- 
mended might include provisions dealing with 
wages and other questions involved in the 
eight-hour law controversy. 


Senator Newlands, chairman of the joint 
committee of Congress, appointed to investi- 
gate the railroad problem, Oct 25 issued a 
formal notice that hearings would be begun 
by this committee on Nov 20 in Washington, 
D. C. This cpmmittee, it was said, had been 
appointed to conduct an “investigation of 
the conditions relating to interstate and for- 
eign commerce and the necessity of further 
legislation relating thereto." Senator New- 
lands, of Nevada, was chairman, and Repre- 
sentative Adamson, of Georgia, vice-chair- 
man. Other members were Senators Robiqh 
son, of Arkansas; Underwood, of Alabama; 
Cummins, of Iowa ; and Brandegee, of Con T 
necticut; and Representatives .Sims, of Ten- 
nessee; Cullop, of Indiana; Esch, of Wiscon- 
sin, and Hamilton, of Michigan. 

The purpose of the committee was to hear, 
regarding government regulation and govern- 
ment ownership, the opinions of economists 
and publicists of eminence, representatives ,of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
National Association of State Railroad Com- 
missioners, state railroad and public utility 
commissions, representatives of the railroad 
executives and labor organizations, represen- 
tatives of farming organizations, and farmers, 
shippers and bankers, representatives of cham- 
bers of commerce and other important busi- 
ness and industrial organizations. 

The committee divided the subjects for 
hearing, tentatively, into two groups, as fol- 
lows : 

government regulation and control 

“Under this head, without excluding other ques- 
tions, attention is particularly called to the following 
subjects: 

“(A) Whether the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is overloaded^ and 1 whether . its jurisdiction 
should be confined , to questions of discriminations, re- 
bates and rates, its jurisdiction over other subjects, 
such as valuation, safety inspection, etc., to be turned 
over to some other body or bureau to be created by 

“(3B) Whether it is necessary to make any change 
in the organization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with a view to prompt and efficient action; 
whether it is feasible to increase the number of com- 
missioners and to permit them to divide into several 
departments for the consideration of cases, and, if 
so, whether there shall also be consideration in bank, 
and also whether there shall be appeal from decisions 
in the department to the commission in bank. 

“(C) Whether such departments of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall sit in Washington, or be 
assigned to definite traffic areas somewhat after the 
manner of the judicial circuits, and whether in the 
latter case there should be provision for their sitting 
in bank it Washington, or for some central body in 
Washington with the duty of hearing appeals and 
directing the procedure of the departments. 

“(D) Whether under the present system the credit 
of the common carriers is assured, with a view to 


their securing the moneys needed for necessary im- 
provements and extensions in the interests of the 
public and at reasonable rates of interest. Whether 
government regulation of the issue of securities is 
advisable, and, if so, whether it is to the interest of 
the public, as well as the carriers, that this regula- 
tion should be exercised by the national government, 
and whether it should involve merely publicity or 
absolute control of the issue of securities. Whether 
concurrent jurisdiction of the nation and the states 
to control such issues is in the interest of the carriers 
and the public. What will be the field of operations 
for the state „ railroad commissions in the interest of 
the public if the control of securities and the control 
of rates is vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Whether and to what extent, within a period 
of five years, it will be necessary to enlarge the 
facilities of the common carriers in the interest of 
the public, and whether the present system of gov- 
ernment regulation' is such as to insure the credit of 
the carriers with a view of their making additional 
necessary expenditures. 

“(E) What is the .effect of dual regulation on the 
parts of the states and the nation of the rates of 
carriers. What, if any, contradictions does it in- 
volve, and what; if any, discriminations does it in- 
volve as between states and localities. 

“(F) Whether or not any regulation is feasible of 
the wages and hours of employees of common car- 
riers, 1 and whether or not it is advisable in the interest 
of the public, and with a view to maintaining um 
interrupted commerce between the states, to take any 
further legislative action regarding the adjustment 
of disputes between the carriers and their employees 
and regarding strikes and lockouts. 

“(G) Whether any national legislation is required 
as to the organization of carriers in interstate com- 
merce in the nature of national incorporation, permis- 
sive or compulsory, or in the nature of national hold- 
ing companies, under which state corporations may 
he controlled and unified in their operations in the 
interest of ^interstate commerce, and what form of 
national legislation for the incorporation of carriers 
or for holding companies owning the stock of state 
companies, is desirable. How will national incorpora- 
tion affect the police powers of the states over rail- 
roads operating within their boundaries. Will it be 
advisable, as in the case of the national banks, for 
the national government to prescribe a uniform rule 
for the taxation by the states of railroad properties 
and securities. , 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

“The wisdom or feasibility of government owner- 
ship of such utilities and the comparative worth and 
efficiency of government regulation and control, ns 
compared with government ownership and operation, 
including under this head: 

“(A) The practical results of government owner- 
ship, both as to efficiency and economy where actually 
practised. 

/‘(B) Whether government ownership is compatible 
with our system of government and what its effect 
will be on our governmental institutions. 

/*(C). Whether a system of government ownership 
will suit local needs. 

“(D) A practical method of securing government 
ownership, whether by purchase or condemnation of 
properties, or by purchase or condemnation of bond 
and stock issues or otherwise,” 

The railway executives’ advisory committee, 
of which Frank Trumbull was chairman, made 
active preparations for the presentation, of 
the case of the railroads at the Newlands 
hearing. 

While the committee issued no formal state- 
ment as to its attitude on proposed legislation, 
its policy as very definitely determined from 
the public addresses of Mr. Trumbull and of 
various railroad presidents who were mem- 
bers of the organization may be outlined as 
follow^ : 

1 . Federal incorporation of railroad systems. The 
object of this is to obviate conflicting restrictions 
which are placed by the states. Railroads are essen- 
tially interstate utilities. Only a small proportion 
operate entirely within state boundaries. Uniform 
requirements as to incorporation are necessary. 
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2. Federal regulation of issues of securities. Under 
the present system of state control the consent of the 
various bodies must be secured before stocks or bonds 
can be issued, and in many instances the provisions 
of the laws are contradictory or mutually restrictive. 

3. Enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with a division of its jurisdiction along re- 
gional lines. All to be under the supervision of the 
central body at Washington. A separation of the 
judicial, prosecuting and detective functions of the 
commission, on the grounds that one body should not 
be at the same time prosecuting attorney, jury and 
judge. 

4. Matters of taxation to be left under state con- 
trol, on the theory that taxation is essentially a local 
affair, and that this can be handled better by each 
state than by federal collection and consequent dis- 
tribution or apportionment. 

The investigation was begun in Washington, 
D. C., Nov 20 before a joint committee of 
Senators and Representatives, Senator New- 
lands of Nevada, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce presiding. 
Senator Newlands made an announcement of 
the purpose of the investigation and various 
persons announced a desire to testify. Other 
than this the committee attended to no busi- 
ness on the first day of the session. 

First actual testimony on the broad subject 
of transportation was received Nov 23 by the 
joint Congressional Railroad Investigating 
Committee. Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
for the Southern Railway, and counsel for the 
Railway Executives' Advisory Committee, was 
the first witness in presenting the railroads’ 
side of the case. 

Mr. Thom blamed the existing system of 
“corrective” regulation, divided between the 
State and Federal Governments, for most of 
the problems troubling the public and the car- 
riers, and appealed for a discussion of neces- 
sary changes “not upon any mere theory or 
jealousy as to the distribution of govern- 
mental power, but upon the large issue of what 
public interest requires.” 

Among the conditions affecting railroad 
credit which deter investors, Mr. Thom men- 
tioned the following: 

“First. — Railroad revenues not controlled by in- 
vestors but fixed and limited by governmental author- 
ity, and not by one but several governmental author- 
ities, which do not recognize responsibility for assured 
results to investors. 

“Second. — Railroads’ inability to control and the 
Government’s inability to limit the expense account. 

“Third. — The present system of regulation, based 
on a policy of regulation and correction and not on a 
policy of helpfulness and encouragement. 

“Fourth. — The outstanding obligations of the rail- 
roads, already exceeding, as they do, the financial 
rule of safety. 

“Fifth, the necessity for the investor of accepting 
a subordinate obligation or security with no assurance 
of a surplus of earnings to support it. 

“Sixth, control of the railroad business largely by 
political instead of business considerations.” 

Mr. Thom estimated, Nov 24, that the rail- 
roads of the United States were confronted 
with the necessity of raising $1,250,000,000 
each year for the next 10 or 12 years to enable 
them to keep pace with the growing needs of 
commerce. To this enormous amount of net 
capital must be added $250,000,000 more to re- 
fund their outstanding debts as they mature. 
He a 3 so. pointed out that, under the existing 
system, it was within the power of a State to 
cut the rates for state traffic below the level 
of interstate rates and to a point where they 


barely escape the constitutional prohibition of 
being confiscatory. Mr. Thom closed his pre- 
liminary statement, Nov 25, by outlining a 
plan for enforced Federal incorporation of 
railroads and a complete reorganization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with a new 
distribution of the powers it now exercises as 
the program for legislative relief proposed by 
the railroads. 

The following was the program in detail : 

“1. The entire power and duty of regulation 
should be in the hands of the National Government 
except as to matters so essentially local and incidental 
that they cannot be used to interfere with the effi- 
ciency of the service or the just rights of the carriers. 

“2. A system of Federal incorporation which 
should cover all railroad corporations engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce, be compulsory, not 
elective, and preserve to corporations reincorporating 
under it not only all their contract rights and other 
assets of all sorts but also their existing charter 
powers except as to any feature contrary to an act 
of Congress, and should also confer upon them gen- 
eral powers conferred upon all corporations by the 
Federal acts. 

“3. The Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
different functions, is inconsistent and violative of the 
principle that the legislative, executive and judicial 
departments should he kept separate. To reduce the 
pressure upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to separate these inconsistent functions the com- 
mission should he relieved of all duties except the 
power over rates and routes and powers affecting 
the revenues.” 

The remaining duties of supervision, detection, 
prosecution and correction should be conferred on a 
new commission, which may be named the Federal 
Railroad Commission, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be made the supreme regulating 
body and retain the right of review of any order 
made by the Federal railroad commission. 

Regional commissions heretofore described: 

“4. The Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be authorized to prescribe minimum rates in addition 
to its present power to prescribe maximum rates. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
required, in ascertaining and determining what is a 
reasonable rate for any service, to take into account 
and consider value of the service, rights of pas- 
sengers, shippers and owners of property transported, 
expenses incident to maintenance and operation of the 
carrier property, rights and interests of stockholders 
and creditors of the corporations, the. necessity for 
maintenance in public service of efficient means of 
transportation and for the establishment from time to 
time of additional facilities and improved service, 
and in addition thereto any other consideration per- 
tinent to be considered in arriving at a just conclu- 
sion. 

“The power of the commission to suspend rates 
should be confined to sixty days from the date the 
tariff is filed, as heretofore described. 

“6 — The Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have power and the duty to prescribe, upon this ap- 
plication of the Postmaster-General or of any interest- 
ed carrier, reasonable rates for all services and fa- 
cilities connected with the carrying of mails. 

“7 — The Federal Government should have the ex- 
clusive power to supervise issues of stock and bonds 
by railroad carriers.” 

Suggestions 8 and 0 covered the construction of 
the Clayton act and the legalizing of pooling agree- 
ments. 

At the conclusion of his statement Mr. 
Thom submitted a memorandum from Richard 
Olney of Boston. 

Mr. Olney suggested a plan for bringing the 
railroads of the country from under State con- 
trol and into Federal control thru a reorganiza- 
tion committee to whom title would be passed 
by shareholders and who would issue stock in 
lieu of that now held and upon terms that 
would protect present private holdings fully 
and provide for an issue of additional secur- 
ities to improve the service. 
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The parties concerned, Mr. Olney said, were 
first, the States granting the existing char- 
ters, and, second, the stockholders and credi- 
tors of such State corporations. A State grant 
to operate a national railroad, he said, must be 
regarded as becoming void whenever the na- 
tional Government acts upon the subject. 

The constitution by Congress must include, he 
pointed out, the ways and means by which the new 
corporation shall succeed to and acquire all the 
tangible railroad property of the old. His plan for 
nationalizing the railroads provided for: 

1. Incorporation of certain designated persons to 
acquire, hold and manage all the franchise and prop- 
erties of the old corporation. 

2. Amount of capital stock to be the same as that 
of the old corporation, except that the organizers in 
their discretion may make the amount larger or 
smaller. 

3. All debt? and obligations of the old corpora- 
tion to be assumed by the new. 

4. Stockholders of the old corporation to be of- 
fered common or preferred shares in the new to the 
equivalent of their interests in the old. 

5. Shares in the old corporation to be purchas- 
able for the new corporation by the organizers on 
terms which they may deem fair, and, in the event of 
any such purchase, shares of the new corporation to 
be sold by the organizers to an amount sufficient to 
enable them to pay the agreed price. 

6. Shares of the old corporation not so obtain- 
able to be taken by the new corporation, at its op- 
tion, under the power of eminent domain at a price 
fixed by the court or by a court and jury, at the 
election of the stockholders. 

7. The organizers to operate the nationalized rail- 
road with all the powers of receivers until the major- 
ity of the new capital stock shall have been issued, 
when they shall turn it over to the directors elected 
by the stockholders. 

Senator Newlands, chairman of the com- 
mittee, examined Mr. Thom Nov 27. He was 
inclined to agree that there was probably a 
necessity for Federal incorporation. On the 
other hand Representative Adamson, vice- 
chairman, stood out for States rights in the 
matter and favored the enactment of legisla- 
tion similar to the old Reyburn bill, which 
would authorize the^ Interstate Commerce 
Commission to supervise^ and regulate the is- 
suance of securities of interstate railroads. 

Representative Adamson said that it did not 
follow because of the dual system of govern- 
ment, Federal and State, that any hostility 
should exist between the two. Mr. Thom re- 
plied that he did not intend to indicate in any 
way that the Federal Government should in- 
vade any State rights by the adoption of the 
legislative program he had previously sug- 
gested. 

The House members of the joint committee 
thereupon suggested that the states had the 
right to fix the rates on state transportation 
between points within the state. If the road 
was interstate and was operating under a Fed- 
eral charter the state might be deprived of 
the right to fix such rates without the 
authority of the Federal regulating body. Mr. 
Thom said that under no circumstances should 
a state be permitted to do anything which 
might discriminate against another state. 

In reply to Mr. Thom, Mr. Adamson* said 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could enter an order directing the removal of 
discriminatory regulation of railroads by state 
authorities, and that the order would be up- 
held by the courts. Therefore, he said, such 


state discrimination may be dealt with with- 
out resorting to Federal incorporation. 

Mr. Thom said, Nov 28, he thought govern- 
ment ownership “inevitable” unless a device 
for the restoration of railroad credit under 
private ownership were provided. He pointed 
out that under government ownership state 
control of rates would necessarily cease alto- 
gether, while under the proposals for. an 
amendment of existing laws and conditions 
partial state control would be maintained. He 
again insisted that to alleviate conditions of 
traffic some way must be found by which 
the railroads of the country would raise in 
new money a sum equal to about 8 per cent, 
annually upon the present investment for the 
coming twelve years. 

Senator Newlands presented to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, in De- 
cember, tentative drafts of railroad legislation 
supplementing the Adamson eight-hour law 
They covered the question of wage disputes 
and the taking over of railroads by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in case of military 
necessity. The measures were prepared by 
the collaboration of himself with several mem- 
bers of the committee and representatives of 
the Department of Justice as covering sub- 
stantially the recommendations in the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

The committee concluded before acting in 
the matter to have hearings commencing Jan 
2, 1917, at which could be heard the three 
parties in interest, the railway employees, the 
railway executives and the general public. 

The text of the proposed bills will be found 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, Dec 
16. 

William J. Bryan appeared before the New- 
lands joint committee of Congress, Dec 7, and 
vigorously opposed the plan for Federal in- 
corporation of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce. While most of Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
posals pleased the radicals, he caused great 
consternation among them when he proposed 
legislation to place securities of railroads “on 
the same basis of stability as Government 
bonds.” The speaker said he would do this 
by permitting the railroads to charge a rate 
that would keep their stocks always at par 
and enough in addition to create a sinking 
fund up to 25 per cent, of their capitalization 
to meet the requirements of the “lean years” 
and guarantee the return of dividends on the 
stock. 

The former Secretary of State intimated 5 
per cent, return . on the stock ought to meet 
the demands of investors, and that 2 per cent 
in addition for the sinking fund would about 
meet his idea. The radicals said he had un- 
consciously suggested something that exceeded 
the wildest dreams of the railroad managers 
themselves and had evolved a plan that prac- 
tically amounted to a guarantee on railroad 
issues. 

The Democratic leader also disappointed 
some of his followers when he declared his‘ 
opposition to Government ownership of rail- 
roads as a fundamental proposition, but said 
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it would be inevitable unless the railroad own- 
ers changed their attitude toward regulation. 

Mr. Bryan said that Federal incorporation 
would shoulder upon the Government an over- 
whelming burden and that the official organi- 
zation to handle it would not be able to give 
the necessary attention to details. 

“The further you remove regulation from 
the people the more difficult you will find it 
to regulate successfully,” said the witness, “for 
if -there is any virtue in representative gov- 
ernment the representation is best when the 
regulation is nearest home.” 

At the brief session, Dec 9, the representa- 
tive of the J State railway commissions' had 
a hearing. 

“You will find the strongest advocates of 
the * Federal regulation of - railroad issues, 
stock and bonds among the State railway com- 
miissionerfc,” Max Thelen, president of the Na-' 
tional Association of State Railway Commis- 
sioners and chairman of the California State 
Railway Committee, told the committee. “The 
States went into the regulation of security 
issues because the Federal Government had 
done nothing.” 

Mr. Thelen also said that State railway 
comniissions do not act toward railroads in 
a vindictive spirit but with a desire to obtain 
better conditions both for the railroads and 
the public, and declared that he did not be- 
lieve the impairment of railroad credit was 
due to State regulation but to other causes. 
These, he said, were unwise railroad con- 
struction, unwise railroad administration, ex- 
cessive issue of securities and unsound finan- 
cial structures. 

Mr. Thelen declared that he could not agree 
with Mr. Bryan's proposal, that, the stock of 
railroads be scaled down to parity with the 
cost of reproduction anew. He cited the case 
of the Western Pacific, which cost $81,000,000 
and which was sold for $18,000,000, the 


latter figure representing its value at the mo- 
ment, he said, as an earning property. This 
property, said Mr. Thelen, was a failure be- 
cause it had paralleled a stronger competitor 
and served no purpose except to afford a con- 
necting line between Utah and the Pacific 
coast, having no feeders and entering no ter- 
ritory productive of tonnage. Mr. Thelen 
characterized this as unwise railroad construc- 
tion. He said that under reorganization the 
stock of this company was fixed at $75,000,000, 
and provision was made for the issuance of 
$20,000,000 of bonds for new construction and 
extension. In support of his assertion that 
the impairment of railroad credit does not 
result from State regulation he cited the, re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the investigations made of the Chi- 
cago and Alton Railroad and the St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 

The Newlands committee hearings came sud- 
denly to a standstill, Dec 9, when the com- 
mittee voted to discontinue hearings and to. go 
before the two houses and ask that the time 
in which the joint committee was" required to 
report be extended to Dec,. 1917, at the meet 7 
ing of the next regular session of Congress: 
It was proposed in line with this program 
to discontinue hearings for the remainder of 
the present session and resume them at the 
end of the session, sitting thruout the sum- 
mer. 

The committee, Dec 15, decided to ask Con- 
gress for an extension of the .time within 
which it was required to finish its work and 
make a report. According to the joint reso- 
lution under which the committee was ap- 
pointed it was instructed to report pot later 
than Jan 8, 1917. It now asked authority to 
continue its work until Jan 1, 1918. 

— Earnings, 1915 

The following figures give the gross earn- 
ings of railroads during the first ten months 

of 1915* 


Ten Months. 

Mileage 

1915. 1914. 

Gross Eainings 

1915. 1914. 

P. C. 

Trunk, Eastern 

• 17,037 

16,724 

$431,568,518 

$ 414 , 345,302 

4 * 4*2 

Trunk, Western 

8,455 

8,037 

125,289,695 

121,695,568 

4 - 2.9 

Anthracite Coal 

3,239 

3,133 

2,048 

105,080,565 

47,583,053 

84,936,589 

103,030,245 

4* z.o 

Other Eastern .... 

a ,°95 

46,853,850 

4* x.6 

Central West 

8,485 

8,546 

86,767,651 

2.X 

Granger 

. 31,878 

30,940 

237 , 945,612 

261,114,148 

269,572,290 

239,634,882 

— 0.7 

Southern 

. 30,245 

30,020 

28,496 

269,920,772 

— 3*3 

Southwest 

. 32,068 

264,899,370 

4 - x *7 

Pacific 

. 28,711 

37,985 

293,384,055 

298,487,483 

—* 1.7 

U. S. Roads 

. 162,2x3 

155,929 

$1,856,474,525 

$1,845,635,123 

+ 0.6 

Canadian 

. ( x 7 » 86!5 

16,997 

131,261,1.85 

146,823,445 

—10.6 

Total 

. : 179,078 

172,926 

$r, 987 , 735 , 7 io 

$1,992,458,568 

— o.a 


The earnings by months follow: 



1915* 

1914. 

P. C. 

Jan 

... $162,194,865 

$174,942,624 

— 7*3 

Feb. 

... 156,093,174 

156,792,121 

— 0.4 

Mar. . . . 

. . . 170,083,646 

182,044,177 

— 6.5 

Apr 

• * * 173,059,032 

176,906,6x4 

— 2.2 

May . . . 

... 164,497,652 

177,297,676 

— 7.2 

June . . . 

... 184,518,520 

185,884,796 

— 0.7 

July 

. . . 191,722,789 

190,820,169 

4 * 0.4 

Aug. ... 

... 190,173,004 

185,944,855 

4 * 2.3 

Sept. . . . 

. . . 213,605,069 

202,749,161 

4 - 4.9 

Oct. .... 

. . . 227,648,428 

201,474,795 

-j-12.9 


— Efficient management 
An article in The Railway Age Gazette, as 
summarized in the Literary Digest for Jan 8, 
gives some statistics about the promotion of 
efficiency in railroading. Experimentation in 
train loading was taken up all over the conti- 
nent in 1915. In the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, 1915, earnings of railroads of the 
United States were $163,000,000 less than in 
1914- The reports showed* however, thdt the 
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operating expenses were cut by $186,000,000, 
so that the books actually showed an increase 
in net returns. A little over half of this sav- 
ing was in transporation expenses, which were 
reduced to 9 cents a mile. Out of thirty-five 
roads, including the biggest systems in the 
country, twenty-eight showed increases in their 
tonnage per freight train, as compared with 
the fiscal year of 1914. According to these 
statistics, the average tons per train carried on 
these thirty-five roads was 504, compared with 
482 in 1914. This is an increase of twenty-two 
tons for each train. In 1894, the average num 
ber of tons per freight train was 179.8. In 
1904 it was 308.8 tons. And in 1914 it was 
451.8 tons, a gain in twenty years of 152 per 
cent. In 1894 the railroads of the United 
States hauled 80,335,000,000 tons of freight one 
mile and in 1914 a total of 288,319,000,000 tons 
per mile. This is an increase of 259 per cent; 
but it was handled with only 42 per cent more 
train miles. The 1914 ton mileage also repre- 
sents an increase of 65 per .cent over that of 
1904, which was 174,522,000, but it required an 
increase of only 12.5 per cent in train miles. 
In other words, to have handled the traffic 
of 1914 with the average train of 1894 would 
have required running 1,000,000,000 train miles 
instead of 638,000,000. The saving, 962,000,000 
train miles, is 150 per cent of the train miles 
actually run in 1914. 

The average cost of operation per train mile 
for all trains, as shown by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports, was $1.31 in_ 1904 
and $1.77 in 1914. The cost per train mile in 
freight service is considerably higher than the 
average for both freight and passenger ser- 
vice. While it is impossible to state exactly 
the average cost of operation for a freight 
train mile, it is evident that a saving of 962,- 
000,000 frain miles means a saving of hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually in operating 
expenses. 

The average number of loaded cars per train 
was increased from 174 in 1904 to 21.4 in 
1914, while the. average number of tons per 
loaded car was increased from 17.7 to 21. 1. 

The amount of the increase in tons per train 
from 1904 to 1914 alorie is greater than the 
total average tons per train for, the railways in 
most other countries. Outside of Canada and 
Mexico, Germany is the only country in the 
world whose railways come anywhere near 
ours in train loading. The figures for some of 
the principal countries for 1912 are as follows : 
Canada, 325.3; Germany, 240.4; Mexico, 224.1; 
India, 184.4; Austria, 180.5; Rumania, 143-7; 
France, 1417; Holland, 1371; Switzerland, 
132.8; Japan, 110.7; South Australia, 109.6. 

See also 

( , New York Central and Hudson River 
1 ’ ‘ ' Railroad 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad 

-Eight-hour day 

A formal statement of the view of the 
railroads as to the demands of their men for 
an eight-hour day, issued by the executive 
committee of the Association of Western Rail- 
ways, Feb 1, asserted that the demands were 


not in reality for a shorter day, but in effect 
a request for an advance in wages, amounting 
to $100,000,000 a year. This was explained by 
the assertion that trainmen did not work be- 
tween terminals by the hour, and did not, as 
a matter of fact, expect to shorten their 
hours of toil, but wished to be paid overtime 
after eight hours. The movement involved 
300,000 men on 280,000 miles of line in the 
United States and Canada. A strike, which the 
statement said had been informally threatened 
would constitute the greatest industrial catas- 
trophe the American public had known. The 
demands meant an increase of 25 per cent 
over present wages, fixed by arbitration, and 
of 8 714 per cent, for overtime. The state- 
ment said it would be impossible to grant 
the demands under existing freight and pas- 
senger rates. 

A statement of the workers* reasons for the 
demands was given out, Feb 8, in Washing- 
ton, signed by Chief Arthur of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, President Car- 
ter of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Train- 
men, acting President Sheppard of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and President Lee of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. It was 
asserted that the men were not as well paid 
as represented by the railway managers, and 
that their demands were not inspired by the 
present boom in business. Denial was made 
that the organizations are opposed to arbitra- 
tion. “They are not opposed to arbitration, 
neifher are they pledged to accept it,” said the 
statement. 


It was formally announced at Chicago, Mar 
9, that the vote of 400,000 engineers, firemen, 
conductors and trainmen of 452 American 
railroads overwhelming favored authorizing 
union heads to enter negotiations with the 
railroads for an eight-hour day and time and 
one-half for overtime. The statement was 
signed , by A. S. Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; A 
B. Garretson, president of the Order of Rail- 
road Conductors; W. S. Carter, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; and A. G. Lee, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The 
railroads, it was said, would insist upon] 
arbitration under the Erdman act if the pri- 
vate negotiations failed. 

The effect which the demands of the rail- 
road trainmen would have upon the carriers, 
if granted, was outlined in a statement isstied 
bv the conference committee of managers in 
New York, Mar 15. The cost of overtime 
would be a heavy burden to the roads anil 
could not be shifted to the public as in tft* 
case of other industries was the assertion. 

The trainmen made two demands upon^the 
railroads: First, ten hours* pay fbr eight 
hours’ work or less in all but passenger ser- 
vice, thus increasing the hourly rate 25 per 
cent.; second, pay for “overtime” at one and 
one-half times the new higher hourly rate. 
The statement continued : 

Railroad overtime is a very different thing from 
factory overtime, say the railroads. If the factory 
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worker has a ten-hour day he gets overtime pay for 
working longer hours than ten hours. But the tram 
man, whose pay is primarily by the mile, gets over- 
time after ten hours when he does not make enough 
mileage to equal his time on duty at ten miles an 
hour. 

In other lines of industry an eight-hour, or a nine- 
hour day, or a ten-hour day, means that employees 
not only do not work more than eight, . nine, or ten 
hours, but also do not work less than eight, nine, or 
ten hours, for a day’s wage. In railway tram ser- 
vice wages are on a dual basis — not merely for hours 
worked, but also, and mainly, for miles run. 

The demand for an 87 J 4 per cent, increase in 
wages for overtime recalls the opinion of commissions 
that have investigated the subject and have reported 
against ‘‘punitive” overtime. 

When the conductors and trainmen on the Eastern 
railroads in 1913 demanded time and a half for 
overtime, the board of arbitration, headed by the 
Hon. Seth Low and Dr. John H. Finley, pointed out 
the injustice of applying this- principle to train ser- 
vice. The Illinois State Board of Arbitration in 
1910 took the same view of putting a premium on 
overtime for the benefit of the employee. 

The Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
with headquarters in Buffalo, served thirty 
days’ notice on the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, Mar 22, demanding an 
eight-hour day, the present pay for a ten- 
hour day for eight hours, and time and a half 
for overtime. 

The list of roads affected in the latest wage de- 
mands included the New York Central, Michigan 
Central, Lehigh Valley, Nickel Plate, Pere Mar- 
quette, Rock Island, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chi- 
cago Great Western, “Soo” Line, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
Baltimore & Ohio (Chicago Terminal), and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. 

The railroad employees’ organizations gave 
the general managers of all the railroads in 
the United States official notice, Mar 30, of 
the demands of the men, as follows: 

Article 1. (a) In all road service, 100 miles or 
less, eight hours or less will constitute a day, except 
in passenger service. Miles in excess of 100 will be 
paid for at the same rate per mile, 

(b) On runs of 100 miles or less, overtime will 
begin at the expiration of eight hours. 

(c) On runs of over 100 miles, overtime will 
begin when the time on duty exceeds the miles run 
divided by 12 l /t miles per hour. 

(d) All overtime to be computed on the minute 
basis and paid for at time and one-half time, the pro 
rata rate. 

(e) No one shall receive less for eight hours, or 
100 miles, than they now receive for a minimum day 
or 100 miles for the class of engine used or for ser- 
vioe performed. 

(f) Time will be computed continuously from the 
time required for duty until released from duty and 
responsibility at end of day or run. 

Article 2. (a) Eight hours or less t will constitute 

a day in all yard and switching service. The mini- 
mum day’s pay for eight-hour yards shall not be 
less than the present day’s pay for ten-hour yards. 
Provided, that in yards having a minimum day of 
more than ten hours, the present day’s pay, as in 
effect January i, 1916, will be continued with the 
eight-hour day. 

(b) Time to be computed continuously from time 
required for duty until released from duty and re- 
sponsibility at end of day or run. All over eight 
hours within any twenty-four-hour period to be com- 
puted and paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
time. 

(c) All overtime to be computed on the minute 
basis. 

Article 3. (a) Eight hours or less at present 

ten hours* pay will constitute a day’s work in hostling 
service. 

(b) Time to be computed continuously from time 
to time required for duty until released from duty 
and responsibility at end of day or run. All over 
eight hours within any twenty-four-hour period to 
be computed and paid for at the rate of time and 
one-hair time. 


(c) All overtime to be computed on the minute 
basis. 

Article 4. Any rates of pay, including excess 
mileage or arbitrary differentials that are higher, 
or any rules or conditions of employment contained 
m individual schedules in effect January 1, 1 916, that 
are more favorable to the employees, shall not be 
modified or affected by any settlement reached in 
connection with these proposals. The general _ com- 
mittee representing the employees on each railroad 
will determine which is preferable and advise the 
officers of their company. 

Nothing in the settlement that may be reached m 
the above submitted articles is to be construed to 
deprive the employees on any railroad from retaining 
their present rules and accepting any rates that may 
be agreed upon or retaining their present rates and 
accepting any rules that may be agreed upon. 

The railroad managers, in reply, declared 
that the proposed changes could not be con- 
sidered, but agreed that “there shall be open 
for consideration and disposition those pro- 
visions in the schedules or practices there- 
under governing compensation in the classes 
of service affected by your proposals or those 
in conflict with the following principles as 
they apply to such classes” : 

(a) No double compensation for the same time or 
service. 

(b) The same classification for the purpose of 
compensation to be applied to all members of a train 
and engine crew. 

(c) Two or more different paid classes of service 
performed in the same day or trip to be paid pro- 
portionate rates according to the class of service, 
with not less than a minimum day for the combined 
service. 


The conference between the general man- 
agers of the railways and representatives of 
the four big brotherhoods of railway em- 
ployees came to an end June 15, when the 
last peace overture of the railway managers 
was rejected by the employees. Within an 
hour after adjournment preparations had been 
begun to submit a strike vote not only to the 
400,000 union men on the roads of the country, 
but to every other employee, non-union or 
union. Every one of them had been asked to 
vote on the question : 

“Are you willing to leave the service of the 
railroad by which you are employed unless 
a settlement may be reached by the committee 
and your representative?” 

A two-thirds vote would mean a strike 
throughout the country on all trains, except 
mail and milk trains, and in every yard, ter- 
minal and roundhouse, unless at a later session 
an agreement should be reached. The attitude 
of the union leaders as the conference ended 
was that under no circumstances, now or here- 
after, would they consent to any form of arbi- 
tration in which it would be possible for a 
man to lose anything in the way of double 
compensation, arbitrary pay or any other per- 
quisite. 

One of the proposals rejected by the union 
leaders was that the entire question should 
be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners for decision, or if they are without 
the power, that both sides join in a petition 
to Congress, asking that the Commissioners 
be' given power to decide. The second was for 
arbitration under the Newlands act, which 
was passed largely through the effective work 
of A. B. Garretson, president of the Order of 
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Railway Conductors and chairman of the 
union men at the conference, and W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, who was present. 

In declining to accept the new proposals 
Mr. Garretson explained the difficulty of arbi- 
tration. It was well known, he said, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did not have 
the power of fixing wages and it was equally 
well known that the commissioners did not 
want to act as arbitrators in any matter which 
ultimately might come before them in an ap- 
plication for increased freight rates. As for 
the Newlands act, he added, the railway men 
and the employers both realized that it was well 
nigh impossible to obtain a set of impartial 
arbitrators with sufficient technical informa- 
tion to decide so complex a question. 

All negotiations were halted for a period 
of about forty days while the work of canvass- 
ing the vote of employees was taking place. 
Leaders of the union men promised to notify 
the railroads within ten days when the vote 
might be expected to be completed, and when 
a further conference would be desirable. 


A strike vote among the 300,000 members 
of the four-train service brotherhoods on the 
question of an eight-hour day and time and 
a half for overtime was taken during July. 
The vote followed the failure of the confer- 
ence in June with the representatives of the 
railroads of the United States. 

The National Conference Committee of the 
railways made public, July 25, a summary of 
findings on wages paid by the roads, together 
with the conclusion that their employees con- 
stitute one of the highest paid groups of 
workers. Railroad accountants had been ex- 
amining the payrolls of every road in the 
country for six months. The purpose of the 
railway managers was to combat the effort 
of the four brotherhoods to obtain raises in 
pay. They held that the men were paid suffi- 
ciently high not to need an increase in wages. 

The average yearly wage payments to all 
Eastern train employees (including those who 
worked only part of the year), as shown by 
the 1915 payrolls, were: 


Passenger. Freight. Yard. 

Engineers $1796 $1546 $1384 

Conductors 1724 1404 1238 

Firemen 1033 903 844 

Brakemen 1018 858 990 

Three-quarters of these men (including all those 

who put in a full year’s service) earned these wages: 
Enpneers (road), $1585 to $3224; (yard), $1303 to 

Conductors (road), $1552 to $3004; (yard), $1145 
to $1991. 

Firemen (road), $933 to $1762; (yard), $752 to 
$1633. 

Brakemen (road), $862 to $1707; (yard), $834 to 

^ flOr the whole country, the average wages of three- 
quarters of the employees were: 

Passenger. Freight. Yard. 

Engineers $2067 $1892 $1526 

Conductors 1850 1719 1310 

Firemen 1203 1117' 924 

Brakemen 1095 1013 1076 


Declaring a break inevitable unless some 
strong measures of intervention were speedily 
introduced, an appeal was made to President 


Wilson Aug 2, to take action in the matter 
of the threatened railroad strike. It was 
backed by as large a number of business men 
as had ever been heard on a single subject. 
The spokesman was Harry A. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, chairman of the committee on the 
railroad situation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

On the 3d, the President designated G. 
W. W. Hanger, assistant commissioner of 
mediation and conciliation, to be a member 
of the United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. This filled the one vacancy on 
the board and placed it in a position to take 
up the railroad matter just as soon as the 
trouble should come to a crisis. 


Ninety-four per cent, of the 400,000 rail- 
way workers voted for a strike if the carriers 
should fail to grant their demands at a con- 
ference in New York Aug 8, The vote was 
as follows, in favor of a strike: . 


Locomotive engineers — 

Southern District 

Western District 

Eastern District 

Firemen and^ enginemen 

Railway trainmen 

Railway conductors — 

Western District 

Eastern District 

Southern District 

General officers 


Per cent. 
. . 98.72 

. . 90.3S 

. • 94*54 

.. 98.10 

. . 97.00 


84.03 
84.08 
93.(04 
Sis* 00 


The services of the Federal Mediation 
Board were accepted by both sides Aug 9, 
and conferences were arranged at once, but 
by the 13th the Federal Mediators announced 
the failure of their efforts. President Wil- 
son then proposed several White House con- 
ferences, after which he submitted, on the 
16th, the following proposals: 

Acceptance hy the railroad managers of the eight 
hour day. 

Abandonment by the employees of their demands 
for time and one-half for overtime, and the accept- 
ance of pro rata for overtime. 

Abandonment by the railroad managers of their 
contention that the entire controversy be submitted 
to arbitration either by the Board of Mediation or 
a board appointed by the President. 

Appointment of a commission to investigate the 
operation of the eight hour day, to determine its cost 
to the railroads, and to make recommendations con- 
cerning the collateral problems involved and the 
payment of time and one-half for overtime. 

These proposals were rejected by the Man- 
agers’ Committee the next day, whereupon 
President Wilson summoned the railroad 
presidents, who, on the 18th, failed to accept 
the settlement plan. The plan was formally 
accepted by the four “railway brotherhoods. A 
delegation of railroad executives went to the 
White House Aug 22, and discussed with 
President Wilson a modified acceptance of his 
proposals. 

It was learned that the President told the 
railroad presidents that he would not act as 
mediator between the brotherhoods and the 
railroads beyond the proposal for settlement 
he had made and which had been accepted 
by the brotherhoods. ■ , 

The special committee of railroad execu- 
tives drew a compromise proposal, Aug 24, 
which provided: 

The eight-hour basic day should be granted to the 
trainmen. 
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The administration should make every effort to 
obtain a freight rate increase for the roads. 

Congress should be asked to enact legislation to 
insure settlement of future labor disputes thru an 
investigating commission. 

After lengthy conferences President Wilson 
announced, Aug 28, that he would go before 
Congress to ask for legislation to stop the 
impending strike. He appealed to the brother- 
hood heads to have the strike order for 
Labor Day rescinded, but was told that the 
order was beyond recall. His appeal to Con- 
gress was made Aug 29. He upheld the 
Brotherhoods’ attitude, placed blame on the 
railway managers and suggested the following 
six propositions: 

1. Enlarge the membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from seven to nine, as provided 
for in the Adamson bill, which passed the House 
some time ago. 

z. Establish an eight-hour day as a basis for wage 
and work on all interstate carriers, 

3. Appoint a small commission to observe the 
results of the eight-hour day and report to Congress 
without recommendation. 

4. That Congress signify its approval of an in- 
crease in freight rates as a basis of compensating 
the railroads for the extra cost of the eight-hour 
day. 

5. That the powers of the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation be increased so as to give it au- 
thority to investigate labor troubles and to make a 
report thereon, in the meantime making it unlawful 
for a strike or lockout to occur while this work is 
going on. 

6. Give the President authority to use the mili- 
tary forces of the Government to keep the roads run- 
ning in case of a strike and give the President power 
to draft men into the military service for this 
purpose. 

Measures taken by Congress Aug 31, with 
the active assistance of President Wilson, 
insured the passage by both houses of a bill 
that would satisfy the brotherhoods. 

The impending railroad strike was averted, 
Sept 2, by the passage of the Adamson eight- 
hour bill. 

Railroad officials declared that the action 
of Congress would cost them $60,000,0000 a 
year in increased wages to the trainmen. Broth- 
erhood officials, however, said the enactment 
would mean not more than an annual increase 
of $20,000,000. 

The Adamson eight-hour bill passed the 
House, Sept 1, by a vote of 239 to 56, and 
the Senate on the following day by a vote 
of 43 to 28 — almost a strict party vote. The 
bill was passed without amendments amid 
stirring scenes, after many Senators, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, had fought desper- 
ately to amend the measure by provisions de- 
signed to prevent industrial disasters in the 
future. Some Senators, thoroly aroused, de- 
clared Congress was being coerced into enact- 
ment of legislation which it did not desire and 
which it knew would return to plague it in 
the future. 

In both Houses the measure was signed 
within a few minutes after the final vote in 
the Senate, and it was sent at once to the 
White House, where President Wilson signed 
it at 7.30 o’clock Sunday morning. That there 
might be no question as to the legality of 
the measure as a result of its having been 
signed on Sunday, the President also affixed 


his signature upon his return to Washington 
on the following Tuesday. 

Three hours after the measure passed the 
Senate, the heads of the four great railroad 
employees’ brotherhood canceled the strike 
orders which were to have taken effect on 
Sept 4. 

The bill provided that after Jan 1, 1917, eight 
hours should be regarded as a basis of reck- 
oning for a day’s pay of men engaged in. the 
operation of railroad trains in interstate com- 
merce (excepting roads less than 100 miles 
long and electric lines), that they should 
receive pro rata pay for work ini excess of 
eight hours, and that their rate of compensa- 
tion should not be changed pending an inves- 
tigation for from six to nine months of the 
effect of the eight-hour day upon the rail- 
roads by a commission to be appointed by the 
President. 

TEXT OF TIIE ADAMSON BILL 

Section 1. That beginning Jan 1, 1917, eight hours 
shall, in contracts for labor and service, be deemed 
a day’s work, and the measure or standard of a day’s 
work for the purpose of reckoning the compensation 
for service of all employees who are now or may 
hereafter be employed by any railroad which is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act of Feb 1, 1887, ‘‘An 
act to regulate commerce,” as amended, and who are 
now, or may hereafter be actually engaged in any 
capacity in the operation of trains used for the trans- 
portation of persons or property, on railways from 
any state or territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia to any other state or territory 
of the United States or the District of Columbia, or 
from one. place in a territory to another place in the 
same territory, or from any place in the United States 
to an adjacent foreign country, or from any place in 
the United States thru a foreign country to any other 
place in the United States. 

Section 2. That the president shall appoint a com- 
mission of three, which shall observe the operation 
and effects of the institution of the eight-hour stand- 
ard workday as above defined, and the facts and 
conditions affecting the relations between such com- 
mon carriers and employees during a period of not 
less than six months nor more than nine months, in 
the discretion of the commission, and within 30 days 
thereafter such commission shall report its findings 
to the president and Congress. That each member 
of the commission created under the provisions of 
this act shall receive such compensation as may be 
fixed by the president. That the sum of $25,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, be and hereby 
is appropriated out of any money in the United States 
treasury not otherwise appropriated to be immediately 
available and to continue available until the close of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the neces- 
sary and proper expenses incurred in connection with 
the work of such commission, including salaries per 
diem, traveling expenses of members and employees 
and return, furniture, office fixtures and supplies, 
books, salaries and other necessary expenses, the 
same to be approved by the chairman of said com- 
mission and audited by the proper* accounting officers 
of the treasury. 

Section 3. That pending the report of the commis- 
sion herein provided for, and for a period of 30 days 
thereafter, the compensation of railway employes sub- 
ject to this act for a standard eight-hour workday 
shall not be reduced below the present standard day’s 
wage, and for all necessary time in excess of eight 
hours such employees shall be paid at a rate not less 
than the pro rata rate for such standard eight-hour 
workday. 

Section 4. That any persons violating any pro- 
vision of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be fined not less than one 
hundred dollars and not more than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or 
both. 

E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, declared in a 
formal statement, Sept 6, that the Santa Fe 
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did not intend to comply with the Adamson 
law. 


A formal announcement was made at 
Omaha, Neb., Oct 5, that President Wilson 
had selected Major-General George W. Goe- 
thals, Commissioner Edward E. Clark, of the 
Interstate Commission, and George Rublee, 
of the Trade Commission, as members of the 
board created by Congress to investigate the 
railroad eight-hour law. 

Besides observing the operation and effect 
of the institution of the eight-hour workday, 
the commission would be authorized to con- 
duct a general investigation of “the facts and 
conditions affecting the relations between 
such common carriers and employees,” After 
an inquiry of not more than nine, nor less 
than six months, after the law goes into effect, 
the commission was to make a report to the 
President and Congress. 

Pending the filing of this report, and for 
thirty days thereafter, the law provided that 
there should be no reduction of wages of the 
employees affected for the standard eight 
hours of work. 

Those members of the commission who 
were government employees or army officers 
would receive no additional pay for their ser- 
vices. An appropriation of $25,000 had been 
made for the investigation, including traveling 
expenses, salaries of assistant, office rent, etc. 


With the starting of a suit by the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Omaha, Neb., Nov 8, and 
the filing of an injunction suit on the follow- 
ing day by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad at Kansas City, Mo., the railroads of 
the > United States began their legal fight 
against the Adamson eight-hour law. 

The railroads deferred court action against 
the Adamson law until after election so that 
no political significance would be given to 
the railroad attorneys* condemnation of the 
act. Railroad Presidents who were Demo- 
crats believed that sharp criticism of the act 
would have hurt President Wilson, and their 
Republican colleagues agreed with them that 
it would be better to wait until after Nov 7. 
Again, the railroads wished to avoid all allega- 
tions that their fight against the Adamson law 
had any political motive and was not based 
entirely on the merits of the case. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road and the Chicago Great Western filed suit 
in Chicago, Nov 10, and, on the same day the 
Louisville & Nashville filed suit at Louisville, 
Ky. A similar petition was filed in Chicago, 
Nov 11, by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
The seventh railroad to attack the Adamson 
law was the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, which 
filed an action for injunction in Chicago, Nov 
13. The St Paul, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Illinois Central also filed suits during the 
week. Several of the large eastern roads and 
the Hill systems joined the attack Nov 15. 
They were the New York Central, the Erie 
and the Pennsylvania. The Delaware and 
Hudson started suit in Utica Nov 16, and the 
New Haven, the Illinois Central, the Baltimore 


and Ohio and the Lackawanna railroads swung 
into line Nov 17. The New Haven filed its 
suit in Boston, the Lackawanna in Utica. 

Legal skirmishing in the fight of the rail- 
roads against the Adamson law was brought 
to a sudden issue in Kansas City, Mo. Nov 21. 
The government filed a motion in the United 
States District Court which it was expected 
would result in a decision on the constitution- 
ality of the law by the Supreme Court be- 
fore Jan 1, when it was to go into effect. 

“Prolonged, unnecessary and scattered liti- 
gation should, if possible, be avoided, other- 
wise injury may result to the public and the 
railroads and their employees, 1 ” the government 
said in its motion as a reason for its action. 

The government's motion, which was di- 
rected against Alexander New and Henry C. 
Ferriss, receivers for the Missouri, Oklahoma 
& Gulf Railroad, embodied two distinct re- 
quests of the court, as follows: 

1. The government asked an immediate decision 
on the injunction petition filed by the receivers for 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, in which the Adam- 
son law was attacked as unconstitutional and an order 
required for bidding its enforcement. The govern- 
ment contended that the injunction petition should be 
dismissed because the law is constitutional, the referee 
leaving the railroad no basis in equity for its action. 

2. Should the law he held unconstitutional, the 
government asked that the court direct the receivers 
for the railroad to join the government in getting 
the case advanced immediately to the Supreme Court 
of the United States for final decision. 

Judge William C. Hook, sitting in the case, 
took the motion under advisement and an- 
nounced that he would render a decision on 
the following day. 

While the government* s action was taken in 
the case of only one railroad, every railroad 
system in the country was affected by the case 
and eventually might be participants in it. 
Judge Hook stated that if the motion were 
granted he would require the receivers of the 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf to invite the legal 
representatives of all the railroads in the 
United States to take part in the proceedings 
before the Supreme Court. 

The Adamson eight-hour law was held un r 
constitutional Nov 22, by Judge William 0 . 
Hook. The court made it plain that the de- 
cision was not based on mature consideration 
of the merits of the case, but on expediency 
desired by all parties at interest because of 
the necessity of a final # decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States before 
Jan, 1917. 

The Long Island Railroad, the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, the Illinois Central and 
the Lake Erie and Western Co. filed suits 
Nov 22. 

The post-election discussion of the so-qalled 
eight-hour law and investigation by an arbitra- 
tion committee of demands made by a large 
section of railway men who were not con- 
sidered in the drafting of the Adamson bill 
began in New York City, Nov 13. Repre- 
sentatives of the railroad brotherhoods went 
into conference with the Railway Managers' 
Conference Committee in the Qrand Central 
Terminal Building to discuss tfi& enforcement 
of the Adamson law. Besides *W. G. Lee, the 
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brotherhood chiefs at the conference were 
Warren S. Stone, of the Brotherhood of 
* Locomotive Engineers ; W. S. Carter, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and F. L. Sheppard, acting president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, in the absence 
of Mr. Garretson, who was on an extended 
vacation. 

After sessions in the morning and after- 
noon no agreement was reached in the matter 
of the proper application of the law. The 
stumbling block, it was admitted by both 
sides, was the existing mileage system of 
compensation. 

Instead of meeting Nov 14, as scheduled, 
the railway managers announced their pur- 
pose of fighting the law to the. end in the 
courts, while the brotherhood chiefs left for 
their homes, professing to believe that they 
might safely rest their case with President 
Wilson. 

The committee selected to arbitrate the 
demands of the switchmen of the New York 
Central and twelve other railroads for an 
eight-hour day began its investigation Nov 13, 
in the rooms of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The switchmen made a demand for an 
eight-hour day after the Adamson law was 
passed, but it was refused. Arbitration then 
was sought under the Newlands Act. 

The arbitrators were: 

Neutrals — Charles B. Howry, ex- Judge of the 
United States Court of Claims, and Prof. Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, director of the division of public affairs, 
New York University. 

For the railroads — E. F. Potter, assistant to the 
general manager Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway, and T. W. Evans, assistant general 
manager New York Central Railroad. 

For the switchmen — J. B. Connors, assistant presi- 
dent, and W. A. Titus, vice-president of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. 

Horace Baker, general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way, was chairman of the special conference 
committee of the railways. S. E. Heberlin, 
international president of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, headed the switch- 
men's committee, whose duty it would be to 
question witnesses. 

The board met before the general hearing 
began and organized, electing Judge Howry 
chairman. It was decided to meet daily ex- 
cept Thursdays at 10. 

Altho only 5000 switchmen of the 10,000 
members of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America were affected by the arbitration pro- 
ceedings, the thirteen railroads represented 
covered every section of the country east of 
the Mississippi. The switchmen are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, but 
not with the “Big Four” brotherhoods. 

S. E. Heberling, on behalf of the switch- 
men, said the demands were for an eight- 
hour day, with pay at 47 cents an hour for 
helpers and 50 cents an hour, for foremen, 
with time and one-half for time in excess 
of eight hours. He said he thought the de- 
mands moderate, in view of the high cost 
of living and the expert service required. 


He asserted the occupation of switchmen is 
the most hazardous in railroad work. 

One out of every five of the 45,000 switch- 
men and yardmen in the United States was 
killed or injured in 1915, according to figures 
presented Nov 20. 

The case of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad Company, selected to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Adamson eight-hour law, 
was placed Nov 28 on the Supreme Court 
docket, the last preliminary step by the gov- 
ernment in its appeal from Judge Hook's de- 
cision holding the law unconstitutional. 

The Switchmen’s Union of North America 
won the eight-hour day and increase of pay 
by the decision of the Federal Board of Arbi- 
tration filed in New York, Dec 23, in the 
office of the Clerk of the United States Dis- 
trict Court. The existing day was ten hours 
and the increase in pay amounted to giving 
the workers nine hours’ pay for eight hours' 
work. Under the award overtime would be 
paid pro rata. 

The switchmen demanded: 

1. That eight hours or less shall constitute a day’s 
work. This was granted. 

2 . That helpers receive 4 7 cents an hour and fore- 
men 50 cents. This figured out ten hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work. The award gave them a flat in- 
crease of S cents an hour, which is nine hours’ pay 
for eight hours* work. 

3. That overtime be paid at time and half. The 
award provided that overtime be paid pro rata. 

The demands of the switchmen were served 
during the summer on thirteen railroads, as a 
test case. The roads were the Michigan Cen- 
tral, New York Central, Lehigh Valley, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Lackawanna, Texas Pacific, Rock 
Island, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chicago Terminal, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Great Western and 
Peoria Terminal. 

On Aug 7 the Switchmen’s Union and the 
Special Conference Committee of Railways 
agreed to submit the dispute to arbitration un- 
der the terms of the Newlands act. Public 
hearings were held from Nov 13 to Dec 8, 
and since then the arbitrators had been weigh- 
ing the testimony. 

In addition to the awards above mentioned, 
the board decided on these new rules: 

“Overtime shall be paid pro rata on the basis of 
the actual minutes worked. 

■ “The pay of regular switchmen shall begin at the 
time required to report for duty, and end when 
relieved. 

“Switchmen shall commence work and be relieved 
at designated points. 

“Switching crews shall be paid at day rates for 
time worked between 9 a. u . and 6 p. m., and at 
night rates for time worked between 6 p. m. and 6 

A. M. 

“The present meal-hour regulations shall apply to 
all crews assigned to shifts exceeding eight hours.” 

The award was signed by all six arbitrators. 
Dissenting reports were submitted by the rep- 
resentatives of the union and 1 by those of the 
railroads. The union report dissented from 
the 5 cents increase per hour, holding out for 
the increase demanded, and dissented from 
the overtime pro rata award, holding out for 
time and a half. The railroads' report dis- 
sented from the eight-hour day. 
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Arguments as to the constitutionality of the 
Adamson eight-hour law would be heard by 
the Supreme Court on Jan 8, 1917, according 
to an assignment announced by the court Dec 
11. 

The case was taken on appeal from a deci- 
sion of Judge Hook in Kansas City upon a 
petition of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad. 

Notice that the Adamson bill would be ig- 
nored in making up the payrolls after Jan 1 
was served upon the railroad workers of the 
country, Dec 26. Until the Supreme Court of 
the United States should order otherwise, 
these notices stated, the existing scale of 
wages would be paid. The one exception to 
the rule was in the case of the switchmen 
affected by the recent arbitration award. 

The much-heralded conference between the 
National Conference Committee of Railways 
and the heads of the four big brotherhoods, 
held in New York City, ended in a deadlock, 
Dec 28. The employees insisted that the in- 
crease in their pay under the Adamson eight- 
hour law should be given to them from Jan 1 
until such a time as the Supreme Court should 
pass upon the law's constitutionality, and re- 
gardless of what that decision might be. More- 
over, they specified that the law should be 
construed as they interpret it. The railway 
heads insisted with equal firmness that no 
increase should be paid until the court had 
acted, altho they agreed that if the law were 
upheld the increase should be retroactive. 
The amount of money at stake was $5,000,000 
a month. 

On the ground that the Adamson law would 
not give the brotherhoods the eight-hour day 
on Jan 1, as provided in the statute and as 
promised by President Wilson when the un- 
ions withdrew their national strike order of 
Sept 4, the heads of the four train-service 
organizations — the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen — announced, Dec 29, that the 
whole situation would be placed at once be- 
fore their 400,000 members, with a view to 
their instructing the union chiefs whether or 
not to resort again to a national strike threat. 

See also 

American Federation of Labor 
Taft, William Howard 
Wilson, Woodrow, Sept 23 

— Freight cars 

The Nation-wide shortage of freight cars, 
the most acute for many years, would be the 
subject of a general formal investigation cov- 
ering every part of the United States, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission announced 
Nov 4. The commission announced the in- 
vestigation would go into questions of supply, 
exchange and return of freight cars, “with 
the view of issuing such orders as the com- 
mission may deem appropriate.” The first 
hearing was fixed for Nov 8 at Louisville be- 
fore Commissioner Mychord, who was al- 


ready there conducting an informal confer- 
ence on car shortage. 

A_n^ effort would be made to learn how much 
additional equipment would be required on 
each road to handle all traffic offered; whether 
shippers were being discriminated against in 
car distribution ; whether they were really co- 
operating with the roads to relieve the situa- 
tion; how many cars had been discarded re- 
cently and how many new ones had been 
ordered and when delivery was to be ex- 
pected. 

Reports made, Dec 18, to the American Rail- 
way Association by the railroads of the United 
States showed that on Dec 1 there was a net 
freight car shortage of 105,527, as compared 
with a shortage of 114,908 cars on Nov 1. The 
net shortage on Sept 30 was 60,697 and on 
Sept 1, 19,873- On Aug 1 there was an actual 
net surplus of 9762 idle cars. 

The record of surpluses and shortages shows 
the following comparisons : 


January 1 

Surplus. 

Shortage. 

Increase. 

70,391 

23,310 

47,081 

February 1 

53 1 1 

33,312 

20,299 

March 1 

43,025 

62,562 

*i 9»537 

April 1 

52,274 

47,636 

4,638 

May 1 

63,344 

29,983 

33 , 36 i 

June 1 

70,310 

12,617 

57,693 

July 1 

68,035 

15,801 

52,234 

August 1 

49,753 

39,991 

9,762 

September 1 .... 

45,044 

64,917 

*19,873 

September 30 . . . 

34,157 

94,854 

*60,697 

November 1 .... 

24,837 

139,745 

*114,908 

December 1 .... 

21,027 

126,554 

*105,527 


* Decrease. 

In line with its announced policy of bringing 
before the bar of public opinion the railroads 
which did not co-operate in car redistribution 
plans, the Commission on Car Service of the 
American Railway Association announced, 
Dec 2 1, that eight roads had failed to carry 
out recommended redistribution measures. 
The announcement expressed a hope “that 
these lines would at once show a marked im- 
provement in their performance.” 

The roads named are the following: The Boston 
& Albany, the Maine Central, the Lehigh Valley, the 
Philadelphia & Reading, the New York Central, the 
Michigan Central, the Wabash and the Toledo & Ohio 
Central. 

—Freight congestion 

New York City 

An investigation of the freight congestion 
in and about New York was started at the end 
of Jan by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion because of complaints received from ship- 
pers charging discrimination as well as lack of 
proper terminal facilities. Railroad men main- 
tained that the trouble was due to lack of 
bottoms to carry off the export freight, while 
shippers said that the railroads had exagger- 
ated the shortage of bottoms to hide their owe 
shortcomings. 

— Freight — Damages 

By a decision handed down, Nov 11, in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York a common carrier can be held 
liable for cotton destroyed by fire while in 
a compress for compression which had been 
designated in the original bill of lading. The 
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case was that of Leo L. D’Utassy vs. The 
Southern Pacific Company, and the litigation 
arose over cotton destroyed by fire while be- 
ing compressed in the Cleveland Compress at 
Houston, Tex. The decision, which was on 
an appeal from a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff entered upon a directed verdict, held 
that the defendant carrier was not obliged 
to respect the wishes of the shipper as to 
the place of compression; that the selection of 
the Houston plant was to be regarded as the 
voluntary act of the carrier; so that the arrest 
of the cotton at Houston was not a stoppage 
and holding in transit upon request of a 
party entitled to make such request, and, the 
cotton having been destroyed by fire at the 
Houston plant without negligence of either 
the defendant carrier or the compress com- 
pany, the carrier was liable for the loss. 

— Freight — Idle cars 

The monthly statement of idle freight cars 
showed that on Aug 1 the railroads of the 
country had exactly 10,616 unemployed cars 
standing on their sidetracks, a reduction of 41,- 
618 cars, or 80 per cent. From the July figures, 
these figures were of moment, first, because 
a rapid increase in the country's general busi- 
ness was plainly indicated ; next, because trouble 
ahead was forecasted in the way of freight 
congestion. The Railway Age Gazette , Aug 
18, gave the following figures showing the 
number of surplus cars on Aug 1 of each year, 
as far back as 1907, or when the monthly idle- 
car reports first began: 1916, 10,610; 1915* 
264,243; 1914 196,665; 1913, 58,455; 1912, 56,- 
510; 1911, 128,091; 1910, 102,781; 1909, 207,- 
004 ; 1908, 280,986; 1907, 27,836. On Aug 1, 
1916, the railroads had less than half of the 
idle equipment report on Aug 1, 1907, the year 
of the worst freight congestion in the history 
of the country. 

— Freight rates 

In a voluminous decision entered in the 
case of the Railroad Commission of Louisiana 
against the Arkansas Harbor Terminal and 
other railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission once again attempted to make a 
settlement of the noted Shreveport rate case. 
This is the case which gave the Federal Com- 
mission an entering wedge into the regula- 
tion of State rates, and which consequently 
was fought out to the Supreme Court. In 
the decision entered Aug 13, the Commission 
declared that the class rates between Shreve- 
port, La., and points in Texas were unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to Shreveport 
as compared with the class rates for like dis- 
tances in Texas. The commission fixed new 
class rates for the future, to be applied on 
and after Nov 1, 1916. 


A reclassification of the iron ore rates, in 
general favorable to the railroads, but re- 
moving the descriminations which have here- 
tofore existed between iron and steel manu- 
facturing districts in the matter^ of freight 
charges, was contained in a decision issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission Sept 
5. This decision covered the voluntary inves- 
tigation of the commission in what is known 


as the rates on iron ore in carloads from Lake 
Erie ports to points in Ohio, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, and the formal complaints 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, and the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. The commission 
named new rates on ore to apply in the 
future, effective Apr 1, 1917. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sued an order late in October reopening all 
phases of the transcontinental freight rate 
question, and directing that further testimony 
be taken at public hearings at Chicago, Nov 
20; Salt Lake City, Nov 28; San Francisco, 
Dec 4; Portland, Ore., Dec 11, and Spokane, 
Dec 14. 

The rates involved in this proceeding were 
the charges for transporting freight by the 
all-rail lines across the continent and by the 
steamship lines operating between New York 
City and Galveston and New Orleans, and 
their rail connections from there to the Pa- 
cific coast. These charges, as a rule, are lower 
for the long hauls between points on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts than for the shorter 
hauls to and from intermediate points in the 
mountain territory. 

Proposing to make smaller advances in the 
transcontinental rates and not to disrupt the 
proportions heretofore established between 
Eastern points and the so-called intermountain 
territory, the t rancontinental railroads were, 
Nov 14, granted permission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to cancel the freight 
tariffs already on file, but which were pending 
under a suspension order. The rates in ques- 
tion referred to what are known as Schedule 
C commodities, commodities susceptible of 
being transported by water thru the Panama 
Canal. The increases would reach to 10c. per 
hundred pounds on carload shipments and 25c. 
per hundred pounds on less than carload 
traffic. 

# Hearings scheduled to be held in western 
cities during the next few weeks were accord- 
ingly cancelled. 

The Schedule C commodities constitute the 
heaviest westbound traffic including iron and 
steel, hardware, drygoods, paper, paints, 
oils, etc. 


Resolutions adopted Nov 16 by the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Commissioners 
demanding legislation of Congress which 
would tend to restore the rate-making powers 
exercised . by the state commissions prior to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Shreveport case. 

The resolution proposed an amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which stipulates 
that no decree of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to be interpreted as absolving 
any railroad from obeying the dictate of a 
state commission. 


A revision of the Eastern class rates up- 
ward, proposed by the Eastern railroads, was 
suspended, Nov 22, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from Dec 1 until March 
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31, 1917. The suspended schedules contain 
revised class rates between points in cen- 
tral freight association territory, and between 
points in that territory and points in adjoin- 
ing territories. The Commission planned to 
conduct an investigation into the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed schedules. The proposed 
rates represented both increases and re- 
ductions. 


Inland cities of the Pacific slope lost their 
fight in the Supreme Court, Dec 4, against an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granting lower transcontinental railroad 
freight rates to San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle and other coast cities. 

Associate Justice Brandeis announced the 
unanimous decision of the court dissolving an 
injunction against enforcement of the order 
secured in the California Federal Court by the 
inland cities, which contended they were en- 
titled to classification as coast terminals, and 
that water transportation thru the Panama 
Canal, the basis of the lower rates to the 
coast, had ceased. The cities and towns af- 
fected numbered 182, including Sacramento, 
Stockton, San Jose and Santa Clara. 

The decisions sustained the contentions of 
the Government, the commission and the rail- 
roads in an appeal from the action of the 
lower court. 

Resort to the courts to nullify the commis- 
sion's order was commented on in Justice 
Brandeis's opinion as follows: 

“To permit communities or shippers to seek redress 
for such grievances (recited ill the case under con- 
sideration) in the courts would invade and often nul- 
lify the administrative authority invested in the 
commission.** 

Upon the claim that Panama Canal steamship com- 
petition had been eliminated^ Justice Brandeis said: 
“It was the increased effectiveness of water compe- 
tition due to the opening of the Panama Canal — a 
notable change in conditions — which compelled the 
rate readjustment of which they (the inland cities) 
complain.** 

To the assertion that the commission exceeded its 
authority in granting the lower rates to the coast 
cities, in alleged absence of application by the rail- 
roads for such action, this comment was made: 

“Such a construction would make section 4 un- 
workable and defeat the purpose of the amendment 
(authorizing the commission to authorize lower rates 
for long hauls than for short hauls) . It is at vari- 
ance with the broad discretion vested in the com- 
mission.** 

— Freight rates — Coal 

The anthracite coal carrying railroads filed 
petitions with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Mar 23 asking for a rehearing in con- 
nection with rates prescribed by the commis- 
sion in the so-called anthracite coal case. The 
commission investigated the whole subject of 
anthracite freight rates and the rules and 
regulations governing transportation of this 
commodity. It was estimated that decreases 
ordered by the commission amounted to from 
10 to 15 per cent. The commission ordered 
carriers to make the new rates effective on 
Oct 1, 1915, but they were postponed until Jan, 
and later until April 1. 

— Freight rates — Intermountain 

Readjustment of the entire schedule of 
freight rates from the manufacturing and 


industrial centers of the east to the so-called 
intermountain country — virtually one-third of 
the United States lying west of a line drawn 
from Mexico to Canada through Denver — 
came up before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington, Apr 24, in a hearing 
of the reopened intermountain rate cases 
— Full crew laws 

Nezv York 

The Fiill Crew Repeal bill was killed for the 
session in the Assembly by an overwhelming 
vote Mar 22. The well-known measure, in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Nickerson, a mem- 
ber from New York, had been voted down 
in the Committee on Railroads by 10 to 2. 
He brought it up on the floor by a motion to 
discharge the committee. 

— Importations of railway cars 

An international railway may bring its cars 
into the United States free of duty in the due 
course of international and incidental traffic 
only, but not to engage for any period in 
domestic traffic only, according to a decision 
handed down May 31 by the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals in the case of the 
United States v. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Railway Co. (No. 1687) (T. D. 36513), re- 
versing the Board of United States General 
Appraisers. The court also held that a rail- 
way car brought into the United States and 
used in domestic traffic only is not saved from 
a dutiable status by its owner's intention to 
return it ultimately to international traffic, and 
that the car does not acquire an international 
character by carrying international mail. A 
secondary claim in the protest that the chief 
value of the car was not metal, but wood, was 
sustained. 

— Income 

More than one billion dollars net income 
from operations was made by the railroads of 
the country in the year 1916. The huge total 
is the peak of prosperity in railroad opera- 
tions, and stands more than one-third higher 
than the total of 1913, hitherto the banner 
year. 

Statistics made public, Dec 25, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, complete for 
nine months and made the basis for calcula- 
tion for the entire year, indicated that the total 
net income from operations would be approx- 
imately $1,098,000,000. For the first nine 
months of the year complete returns showed 
$785,558,266. Even this did not represent the 
full amount, as roads whose income was less 
than $1,000,000 were not included. 

The estimate of $1,098,000,000 was regarded 
by officials as conservative. It made no allow- 
ance for normal increase in business during 
the last three months of the year, returns for 
which were unavailable, but placed the in- 
come for October, November and December 
at the same figures as for July, August and 
September. 

Compared with previous earnings, net in- 
come for 1916 showed an increase of more 
than 52 per cent, over the fiscal year 191$, 59 
per cent, over 1914, and 34 per cent, over 1913. 
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— Mail pay 

Representatives of leading railroads again 
appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, Mar 21, to pro- 
test against the Moon riders to the post office 
appropriation bill, fixing the compensation of 
the railroads for carrying mails on a space 
basis. Among the railway officers heard were 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; A. H. Smith, president of the New 
York Central Lines ; W. H. Truesdale, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad; and L. E. Johnson, president 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. They 
asked that the whole matter be turned over 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

— Panama Canal competition 

See 

Panama Canal— Railroad competition 

—Rails 

Pres. A. H. Smith, of the New York Central 
Railroad, announced Aug 18 that the road’s 
staff of specialists under the direction of Dr. 
Plimmon H. Dudley had discovered the cause 
and remedy for the hidden flaws in steel rails. 
Dr. Dudley says that no rail produced under 
the specifications provided by the Central, and 
rolled from reheated blooms, has yet developed 
any fissures. He has had charge of the manu- 
facture of rails for the Central since 1880. 
“Induced interior transverse fissures in^ basic 
open hearth rails,” said the Iron Age in ex- 
plaining the discovery, .“are due in part to an 
occasional hot rail being cooled so rapidly 
by the rolls or so chilled by the gusts of air 
before recalescence on the hot beds, as to 
cause a lag of some of the transformations of 
the metal in the interior of the rail head. 
Induced interior transverse fissures can only 
develop in the track from the effects of pre- 
ceding causes, either of which is no longer 
a mystery ” In steel trade circles it was said 
that the process of reheating blooms had been 
used by a number of rail mills for many years. 
Heretofore, it was said, no evidence had been 
found that reheating of the steel before be- 
ing rolled into rails had prevented breakage, 
and for this reason the application of Dr. 
Dudley’s experiments would be . closely 
watched. Dr. Dudley’s report also laid stress 
on the theory that “gagging” rails— subj ecting 
them to blows for the purpose of straighten- 
ing them— was also likely to cause faults by 
injuring the metal. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s report for 1915 ascribed a total 
of 3345 accidents to broken rails, in which 
205 persons were killed and 7341 were in- 
jured, with a property loss of $3,967,188. It 
was stated by the New York Central that its 
independent investigations, with the manufac- 
ture of all its rails under Dr. Dudley’s per- 
sonal direction, his processes and specifica- 
tions, have actually reduced the breakage of 
rails from a previous proportion of one-in- 
every-600, to only one-in- 142,000, which latter 
rate now may be eliminated and such accidents 
made a thing of the past. Dr. Dudley is the 
inventor of the “dynamometer” track inspec- 
tion car, which automatically records in 


printed diagrams all undulations in rail sur- 
faces. 

— Rates 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its 
annual report to Congress, Dec 7, recom- 
mended a sweeping change in methods of es- 
tablishing freight and passenger rates so that 
shippers would not longer be compelled to 
show a proposed rate unreasonable or see it 
become effective. Carriers seeking to alter a 
rate would be compelled to show the change 
was reasonable. The recommendation was : 

“That by statute Congress fix the interstate rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, rules and regulations 
existing at a specific date, prior to that of enact- 
ment, as just and reasonable for the past, and pro- 
vide that no change therein after that specified date 
may be made except upon order of the commission; 
with provision that such a statute shall not affect the 
proceedings pending at the time of enactment. '* 

— Rebating 

Fines totalling more than $171,000 were as- 
sessed by Federal Judge Landis in Chicago, 
Nov 11, against Swift & Co., packers, and a 
number of railroads convicted of violating the 
Interstate Commerce Act. In most of the 
cases, the charges were rebating or shipping 
less than carload shipments at carload rates. 
Swift & Co. were fined $60,000, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, $20,000; the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Railroad, $20,000, and the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis Rail- 
road, $20,000 in one case and $50,000 in an- 
other. In addition, fines ranging from $100 
to $1000 were assessed against the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad, the Indiana Har- 
bor Belt Railroad, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St Paul. These fines were in most 
instances for failure to comply with the 
twenty-eight hour cattle law against per- 
mitting live stock to remain in freight cars 
more than twenty-eight hours at a stretch 
without attention. The Pennsylvania fine and 
the $20,000 fine against the P., C., C. & St. L. 
were for rebating to the W. H. Merritt Com- 
pany, a Chicago Board of Trade firm, while 
the $50,000 fine was for rebating to B. A. 
Eckhart, head of the Eckhart Milling Com- 
pany. Mr. Eckhart was tried for the same 
offense some time ago, but the case was 
thrown out of court by Federal Judge An- 
derson. 

— Tap lines 

A number of supplemental decisions invol- 
ving the principles laid down in the industrial 
railway cases were issued Aug 16, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relating to 
industrial roads in official classification terri- 
tory. A feature of these decisions was a dis- 
senting opinion handed down by Commis- 
sioner Harlan. In the first decision the Com- 
mission decided that the Northampton & Bath 
Railroad, which serves the Atlas- Portland 
Cement Company at Navarro, Pa., was a com- 
mon carrier and prescribed switching reclaim 
arrangements between it and the Lackawanna, 
Central of New Jersey and the Lehigh. In 
this case the Commission held that divisions 
or allowances by trunk lines to common car- 
rier industrial lines must vary directly with 
the cost of the industrial lines, service to and 
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from the trunk lines, because fair divisions 
or allowances for the more costly service 
would be excessive for the less costly service, 
and the excess would constitute a pecuniary 
inducement to the controlling industry to route 
its traffic by way of the trunk line paying the 
excessive allowances. Commissioner Harlan, 
in his dissenting opinion, said that he pre- 
dicted that so far from affording a basis for 
a permanent adjustment of the relations of 
the trunk lines with industrial railways, the 
course pursued by the Commission would re- 
sult in leaving both the trunk lines and the 
industrial railways without any guide for 
their action, and would put them under the 
necessity of coming back to the Commission 
for definite directions. 

In a second decision the Commission ap- 
proved the divisions accorded by the Wa- 
bash Railroad and connections to the New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad, which 
industrial railway serves the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company’s plant at South Bend. In 
a third decision the Commission held that 
the Johnstown & Stony Creek Railroad Com- 
pany is a common carrier industrial line and 
can make switching arrangements with the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. In this decision the Commission noted 
that “the possible application of the commo- 
dities clause of section 1 of the act has not 
been considered and is not decided.” In a 
fourth decision the Commission held the Kan- 
awha, Glen Jean & Eastern Railway to be a 
common carrier and entitled to accept di- 
visions of rates from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. This road, together with the White 
Oak Railway, serves coal mines in West Vir- 
ginia. The Commission indicated that the 
trunk lines might lease the industrial lines 
and operate them. In a fifth decision the 
Commission held that the divisions proposed 
to be paid to the Chestnut Ridge Railway by 
the Lehigh & New England Railroad and 
connections out of joint class rates proposed 
from points on the Chestnut Ridge to points 
west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, and out 
of class rates between stations on the Chest- 
nut Ridge and on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded $3*25 per car 
on the traffic handled over the Palmerton 
branch of the Chestnut Ridge and $4.50 per 
car on traffic handled over the main line. 
The Chestnut Ridge is owned by the New 
Jersey Zinc Company of New Jersey. 

— Valuation 

Arguments were heard, Jan 26, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon the 
question of fixing the physical value of trans- 
portation companies as required under the pets 
of Congress. The commission held hearings 
on this subject some time before and then 
permitted all interested persons to file briefs. 
The arguments were upon the briefs filed 
as of record. This public consideration of 
the valuation question brought to light the 
fact that the state commissions were anxious 
that the Federal commission should adopt a 


valuation system which should not vary to any 
great degree from the valuation methods al- 
ready applied by those state commissions. The 
carriers contended that they should co-operate 
with the commission to avoid needless contro- 
versies later and prevent duplication of work. 

— Valuation of 

See 

Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic 
Railroad 

Texas Midland Railroad 


— Wages 

A bibliography of the concerted movement 
of railway employees for a standardization 
of wages from 1912 to 1915, inclusive, was 
published in the Labor Gazette for Jan, 1916. 
There was a series of arbitrations under fed- 
eral laws to decide the resulting disputes, and 
a total of 3 volumes was published. Because 
of the case with which the whole subject was 
discussed, the printed record of these wage 
arbitrations, forms a mine of information on 
labor . conditions, earnings, and productivity 
of railway employees, and, in addition, pre- 
sents the financial status of each corporation 
as far as it concern the road’s ability to pay 
higher wages. 


— Water competition 


A report, in response to a resolution, on 
the relation between carriers by rail and car- 
riers by water, was filed, May 11, with the 
Senate by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The report stated that the data in the 
hands of the commission showed that twenty- 
seven railroad systems were engaged or were 
interested in the transportation of freight by 
water, either directly through subsidiary rail 
line or by water line carriers. These twenty- 
seven systems, with the number of vessels 
owned, controlled, or leased by them, and the 
registered tonnage of such vessels, the Com- 
mission tabulated in its report as follows, 
showing the facts as of June 30, 1914: 


System Designation and 
Railroad Systems. 

A. — Atlantic Coast Line Co. (1).. 

B. — Bessemer & L. E. R. R. Co. (3) 

C. -~ Buff., Roch. & Pitts. Ry. Co.. 

D. — Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. (5) 

E. — Dela., Lack. & W. R. R. Co (6) . 

F. — Erie & Mich. Ry. & Nav. Co . . 

G. — Erie R. _R. Co. (7) ... 

1st Ry. 


Total vessels. 
Num- Gross 
her. tonnage. 
6 (2) 13,373 

- 1 ( 4 ) 5,146 


23 


H. — Florida East Coast Ry. Co. (8) 

I. — Great Northern Ry. Co. (9) 3 

J. — Illinois Central R. R. Co 9 

K. — Lehigh Valley R. R. Co 61 

L. — Maine Central R. R. Co 7 

M. —N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. R. Co. (10) 32 (n) 

N. —N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Co. (12) 121 

O. — Norfolk & Western Ry Co. (5).. .. 

P. — Norfolk Southern R. R 9 

Q. — Northern Pacific Ry. Co 3 (13) 

R. — ‘Pacific Coast S. S. Co 19 

S. — Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (14) 102 

T. — Pere Marquette R. R, Co.. 2(15) 

U. — Reading Co 102 

V. — Seaboard Air Line Ry.. 20(16) 

W. — Southern Pacific Co 94 

X. — Southern Ry. Co. (5) 8(17) 

Y. — Union Pacific R. R. Co 10 

Zi . — Canadian Pacific Ry. Co 7 (18) 

Z2. — Grand Trunk Ry. of Can. (19). 15 


17,335 

523 

30,608 

29,206 

43,484 

49,467 

3,038 

88,721 

161,576 

r,xoi 

1,640 

47,164 

95,122 

4,315 

88,907 

35,583 

259,995 

15,428 

16,205 

19,990 

30,006 


Total 


672 i, 057,975 
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<i) Also interested with Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 
Co., Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. and Southern Ry. Co. in 15 of the 20 steam 
vessels included under system V and with Southern 
Ry. Co. in the 8 steam vessels included under 
system X. 

(at) Includes 3 steam vessels referred to in note 
8 below. 

(3) Interested with Pere Marquette R. R. Co. in 
the 2 steam vessels shown under system T. 

(4) Steam vessel referred to in note 19 below. 

(5) See note x above. 

(6) Also interested with Erie R. R. Co., Lehigh 
Valley R. R. Co. and New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R. Co. in 12 of the 30 steam vessels in- 
cluded under system M. 

(7) See note 6 above. 

(8) Interested with Atlantic Coast Line Co. in 3 
of the steam vessels included under system A. 

(9) Also interested with Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
in the 3 steam vessels shown under system Q. 

(10) Also interested with Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
and Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. in 2 of the 7 steam 
vessels included under system Zi. 

(11) Includes the 12 steam vessels referred to in 
note 6 above and the 2 steam vessels referred to in 
note 12 below. 

(1 2) Also interested with New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R. Co. in 2 of the 80 steam vessels 
included under system M. 

(13) Steam vessels referred to in note 9 above. 

(14) See note 10 above; also interested with Cana- 
dian Pacific R. R. Co. in 1 of the 7 steam vessels in- 
cluded under system Zi, connected with the interest 
in water transportation of Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Co, and Southern Pacific Co. through stock owner- 
ship in these companies. 

(15) Steam vessels referred to in note 3 above. 

(16) Includes the 15 steam vessels referred to in 
note 1 above. 

(17) Steam vessels referred to in note 1 above. 

(18) Includes the 2 steam vessels referred to in 
note 10 above and 1 steam vessel referred to in note 
14 above. 

(19) Also interested with Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry. Co. in 1 steam vessel shown under 
system C. 

Nee also 

Panama Canal — Railroad competition 

RAILS 

See 

Railroads — Rails 

RAMSAY, Sir William 

Sir William Ramsay, eminent chemist and 
winner of the Nobel prize in 1904, died in 
Hazlemere, Buckinghamshire, July 23, aged 
62 years. 

RAND 

See 

Gold— -Production— T ransvaal 

RANGER, Henry Ward 

Henry Ward Ranger, landscape painter, 
died in New York City, Nov 7, aged 58 years. 

A fund of about $250,000, comprising his 
entire estate was left in Mr. Ranger's will, 
it became known Nov 17, to the National 
Academy of Design, the entire income to be 
used for the purchase of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists. Mr. Ranger directed that at least 
two-thirds of the purchases to be the works 
of artists 45 years of age and older. 

RANKIN, Jeanette 

Miss Jeanette Rankin, the first woman 
elected to Congress, ran on the Republican 
ticket as Representative at large from 
Montana. She is the daughter of one of 
the best known of the Montana pioneers and 
is about 34 years of age. She was graduated 
at the University of Montana,, studied voice in 


Seattle, and later came to New York where 
she took a course in the School of Philan- 
thropy. Returning to the Pacific coast she 
began intensive training for suffrage work, 
at the same time continuing special study at 
the University of Washington in Seattle. She 
carried on a suffrage campaign tour thru the 
mining camps of the state and spoke for 
suffrage before the legislature during the year 
when the suffrage amendment was first sub- 
mitted to the state. Later she was elected 
president of the suffrage organization in 
Montana. 

RAPHAEL 

See 

Morgan, J P. 

RARE EARTHS 

“The Rare Earths,” by S.I. Levy, with intro- 
duction by Sir William Crookes, is the first 
comprehensive English book on the rare-earth 
group. The book is divided into three parts: 
I, Occurrence of Rare Earths; II, Chemistry 
of the Elements ; III, Technology of the Ele- 
ments. The book is of international scope; 
the work- of American, English, French, and 
German chemists being fairly represented. 

See also 

Neptunium 

RASMUSSEN, Knud 

See 

Arctic exploration — Rasmussen expedi- 
tion 

RASPUTIN, Gregory 

According to a report of May II, Gregory 
Rasputin, the Russian monk, was assassinated 
as the result of a plot backed, it was said, by 
persons close to the Czar, who were jealous 
of his prestige with the Emperor, and aided 
by Heliodorus, his arch enemy. For nearly 
fifteen years Rasputin enjoyed unrivalled as- 
cendency and influence over the^ Czar and 
Czarina. He first came to the capital in 1900 
as the protege of Bishop Theofan. Although 
he came of humble stock, and had not learned 
to read until past thirty, he made an immediate 
impression in Petrograd society. The suspen- 
sion of the manufacture of vodka, short! v 
after the outbreak of the war, was attributed 
chiefly to Rasputin's influence. 

REA, Russell 

Russell Rea, shipowner, merchant, and 
Liberal member of the House of Commons 
since 1910, died in London, Feb 5. He was 
born in 1846. 

READING RAILROAD GROUP 

Attorney-General Gregory filed a brief in 
the Supreme Court, Sept 18, in his appeal 
from the decision of a Federal District Court 
in Pennsylvania, refusing the government's 
plea for dissolution of the Reading Company, 
called the “backbone of the alleged monopoly 
of anthracite.” The combination, the brief 
said, had a history permeated with illegality 
and characterized by a deliberate purpose to 
drive others from the field, resulting in in- 
creased prices out of proportion to increased 
production costs. 
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The government contended in its brief that 
the Reading Company, thru its subsidiaries — 
the Reading Coal Company, and Reading 
Railway Company^ — controls the production, 
transportation and sale of anthracite coal in 
a part of the Schuylkill region and that this 
control was acquired and is maintained by 
other than normal methods of industrial de- 
velopment. It further contends that the Read- 
ing Holding Company acquired control of the 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, a 
competing carrier of anthracite and of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, a com- 
peting producer of anthracite, further re- 
straining and monopolizing the production, 
transportation and sale of such coal. 


Hearing of the federal government’s anti- 
trust suit against the Reading Railroad inter- 
ests for alleged monopoly of anthracite pro- 
duction and transportation began before the 
United States Supreme Court Oct 10. 

The case came to the Supreme Court on an 
appeal from the decree of the United States 
District Court of Eastern Pennsylvania, dis- 
missing the suit of the government and hold- 
ing that the Reading Company was not a 
monopoly. The court, however, ordered the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey to divorce 
its control of the Wilkes-Barre and Lehigh 
Coal Company. The government insisted that 
the entire monopoly be dissolved. 

That the Reading interests control 194,000 
acres of coal land, with two* billion available 
tons, or 63 per cent, of the known supply, was 
contended by the government. In replies filed 
the defendants denied control of more than 
20 per cent, and declared their profits had 
averaged only 18H cents a ton. They also 
asserted that the Reading and Central New 
Jersey railroads were non- competitive, and 
resisted the dissolution remedies sought by the 
government. 

RECIPROCITY 

Brasil — United States 

The State Department was advised, Jan 7, 
that the reciprocity agreement between the 
United States and Brazil had been extended 
by the Brazilian government to include the 
year 1916. The agreement, which had to be 
renewed annually, gjves a 30 per cent prefer- 
ential rate to American flour and 20 per cent 
to fifteen other important commodities. 

RECLAMATION 

Secretary Lane in his annual report on the 
work of the Department of the Interior, made 
public Dec 1 7, stated that the Reclamation 
Service carried on construction work on 24 
irrigation projects, bringing 10 projects or 
units thereof to completion, and added 250,000 
acres, or 5000 farms, to the area on the gov- 
ernment work for which irrigation water is 
available. 

It completed the highest dam in the world 
and another forming the largest irrigation res- 
ervoir; built 700 miles of canals, 80 miles of 
drains, 50 miles of pipe line, 66 miles of roads, 


7200 canal structures, 600 bridges, 650 cul- 
verts, excavated approximately 10,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rock, used 500,000 barrels 
of cement and manufactured 60,000 barrels of 
sand cement. 

See also 

Elephant Butte dam 
Swamplands — Reclamation 


RED CROSS SOCIETY, American 

Figures made public Jan 2 showed that dur- 
ing 1915 the American Red Cross shipped 161 
consignments of hospital and other relief sup 
plies to Europe, the total weight of the ship- 
ments being about 4,000,000 pounds and their 
value more than $1,000,000. All the warring 
countries of Europe were included in the ship- 
ments, which in size and value were the great- 
est ever sent from a neutral country to nations 
at war. 

Among the larger items of these shipments 
were the following: 


Anaesthetics, pounds 

Antiseptic tablets, pounds 

Bandages, 2,162,689, or pounds 

Cigarettes (all donated) 

Clothing for refugees, pieces 

Cotton, pounds 

Hospital garments 

Hospital linen, pieces 

Motor trucks and ambulances 

Supplies for sanitary commission, cases 

Including sulphur, pounds 

Surgical dressings 

Surgical gauze, yards 


49,789 

1,150,000 

221,425 

10,375,750 

321,804 

922,677 


34i,53i 

61,648 

33 

5,5o6 

358,983 

7,798,941 

U707,705 


The American Red Cross received word, 
Apr i, that Turkey for the first time was 
ready to accept aid for a half million of her 
people who faced starvation. An American 
organization was to be permitted to co-operate 
with the Red Crescent. Ten thousand dollars 
was cabled to fill immediate needs. 

Major-Gen. Arthur Murray, U. S. A., acting 
chairman of the Central Committee of the 
American Red Cross, issued a report, May 9, 
showing that since Sept 7, 1915, the Red Cross 
had shipped more than $790,000 worth of sup- 
plies to the Allies, and more than $248,000 
worth to the Central Powers and their allies. 

The supplies shipped to, the Allies were di- 
vided as follows : 


Packages. Value. 

France 7,826 $192,405 

England 2,456 117,659 

Serbia 13,902 214,155 

Russia 2,314 , no,735 

Belgium 1,507 67,336 

Belgium (via Holland) 507 41,746 

Italy 403 26,501 

Montenegro 372 19,51:0 

These were shipments to the Central Powers : 

Packages. Value. 

Germany 2,512 $122,029 

Austria . 1,891 95,336 

Bulgaria ’. 51 3, 39* 

Turkey 309 14,48^ 

Prisoners 609 15,274 

The Red Cross then had on hand, waiting 


shipment, supplies valued at more than $41,000 
for the Allies and $22,000 worth for the Cen- 
tral Powers. * 


It was stated, May 1 1, that the United States 
was preparing a protest to Great Britain be- 
cause of a letter from Ex-President Taft to 
President Wilson which made known the fact 
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that Great Britain had formally declined to 
issue permits for shipments of supplies to the 
Central Powers except when intended for 
American hospital units. This exception, Mr. 
Taft wrote, was worthless, because, on account 
of lack of funds, the Red Cross had main- 
tained no units in the belligerent countries since 
Oct, 1915. The Red Cross considered the at- 
titude of the British government in violation 
of the Geneva convention, to which the United 
States and all the belligerents were signatories. 
Replying to the charges, Sir Maurice de Bun- 
sen stated, May 12, that Britain was prepared 
to allow the dispatch of medical supplies to 
any American Red Cross units which were 
working for the Central Powers upon receipt 
of assurances as to their employment. They 
were not, however, prepared to allow medical 
supplies to be generally imported by the enemy, 
who would then be free from all necessity 
from using from their existing supplies such 
articles as rubber for medical purposes, . and 
they would be able to devote them exclusively 
for warlike ends. He added that in the 
Franco-Prussian war the Germans did not al- 
low medical supplies to enter Paris, and in the 
present war they prohibited the export of 
German medical books, because they openly 
professed to grudge other countries the bene- 
fits of German scientific skill. They, more- 
over, had given no indication that they would 
allow medical supplies to be imported into 
Great Britain, from which country their sub- 
marine blockade was avowedly intended to cut 
off all supplies. Germany had deliberately vio- 
lated the Geneva (Red Cross) convention by 
attempting to torpedo the hospital ship Astu- 
rias, Of the legal right of the Allies to in- 
tercept medical supplies, he continued, there 
can be no doubt. Medical supplies never have 
been regarded in previous wars as entitled to 
preferential treatment. 

It was announced, May 22, that the govern- 
ment of the United^ States and % Spain were 
negotiating with a view to effecting a modus 
vivendi through combined representations to 
the Entente Powers whereby Red Cross sup- 
plies might get through the blockade to Ger- 
many and the Central Powers. 


The British government, July 17, declined to 
approve an offer of the American Red Cross 
to send to the Central Powers a commission 
of satisfactory persons to receive American 
Red Cross shipments, superintend their dis- 
tribution to hospitals, and supervise their use. 
The proposal was made by former President 
Taft, as chairman of the Central Committee 
of the American Red Cross, in a letter to Sec. 
Lansing, dated June 10. The British govern- 
ment, July 3 1, repeated their offer to allow 
supplies to be sent to American Red Cross 
units wherever such units may be. 


The German Government, Aug 9, declared 
that, owing to British treatment of Red Cross 
supplies, Germany would no longer allow free 
passage for such supplies and ordered German 
naval forces to seize such articles for their 
own use. 


See also 
Reprisals 


It was announced at the annual meeting, 
Dec 13, that the American Red Cross hospital 
units in Serbia would be withdrawn at the 
request of the Austrian Foreign Office about 
Jan 1. 

It was also announced that the Red Cross 
had arranged to forward and distribute about 
$150,000, collected for the relief of Lithuanian 
civilians. Otto T. Bannard, of New York, 
member of the Red Cross Commission, which 
investigated conditions in Serbia, reported 
that 150,000 Serbians were destitute and near 
starvation. 

John Skelton Williams presented a treas- 
urer’s report showing the Red Cross had spent 
$543>535 in the eleven months preceding Dec 
1 for war relief work, exclusive of hospital 
and medical supplies sent abroad. 

Among the relief expenditures were the fol- 
lowing: Jewish, $11,009; Mexican, $44,097; 
Polish, $58,938; Turkish, $50,000, and Syrian, 
$8770. The balance in the treasury was re- 
ported as $1,273,240. 

The Red Cross had at the time of writing 
286,461 members and 250 chapters, as com- 
pared with 122,499 members and 145 chap- 
ters in 1915. 

All the organization’s officers were re- 
elected. These included Woodrow Wilson as 
president, Robert W. de Forest as vice-presi- 
dent, Charles L. Magee as secretary and Wil- 
liam H. Taft as chairman of the central com- 
mittee. Brigadier-General Charles Bird and 
Charles D. Norton, whose terms as members 
of the central committee had expired, also 
were re-chosen. 

RED CROSS SOCIETY, French 

On Jan 30 it was announced from Paris 
that more than 66,000 women in the French 
Red Cross volunteer army were equipping 
1,500 hospitals with an aggregate of 118,000 
beds. The mortality among the Red Cross 
nurses had been heavy, twenty-two members 
of one branch alone having given their lives, 
some of them killed under shell fire, others 
carried off by contagious diseases. 

REDESDALE OF REDESDALE, 1st Baron, 
Algernon Bertram Freeman-Mitford 

Lord Redesdale, noted in diplomatic, pol- 
itical and social life died in London, Aug 17, 
aged 79 years. 

REGER, Max 

The death of Dr. Max Reger, one of the 
leading German composers, was announced 
May 12. He was born in 1873. 

RE GN AULT, Alexander George Henri 

It was announced Aug 9, that an important 
gift had been made to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Regnault’s famous picture, “Salome,” 
was presented by George F. Baker, one of the 
trustees of the museum and a member of its 
executive committee. The picture was acquired 
by Mr. Baker from Roland Knoedler, who 
purchased it at auction at the sale of the col- 
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lection of the marquise Landolfo-Carcano in 
Paris, in 1912, for $105,600. 

REHAN, Ada 

Ada Rehan, the actress, died in New York 
City Jan 8. She was born in i860. 

RELIGION 

See 

Churches 

REMBRANDT VON RYN 

Henry C. Frick purchased, Oct 15, for $250,- 
000 Rembrandt’s “Old Woman Reflecting 
Over What She has been Reading,” for nearly 
50 years in the collection of M. Jules Forges, 
of Paris. 

REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 

Marcellus Hartley Dodge, son-in-law of 
William Rockefeller and brother-in-law of 
Percy Rockefeller, had been practically re- 
lieved of the management of his $60,000,000 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, it was learned, Dec 6. A committee 
of 'bankers, thru whom Mr. Dodge bor- 
rowed approximately $25,000,000 for the com- 
pany, had been organized to take the manage- 
ment, leaving him a nominal position in the 
company which he formed in 1915 to partici- 
pate in a huge rifle contract for the British 
Government 

The committee consisted of Samuel F. 
Pryor, associated with the management of the 
company since it was formed; G. M. P. Mur- 
phy, treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; James H. Perkins, vice-president of the 
•National City Bank, and W. E. S. Griswold. 
Thru the National City Bank Mr. Dodge 
sold in February $15,000,000 of two-year 5 
per cent, notes. Later the company placed 
$10,000,000 of notes thru the same source. 
Both the Guaranty Trust Company and the 
National City Bank interests were closely as- 
sociated in the formation of the company, 
as well as the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company, to which Mr. Dodge disposed of his 
Remington Arms Company of Delaware for 
$20,000,000. 

Mr. Dodge still retained virtually all of his 
stock under the new management. Henry S. 
Kimball, formerly president of the American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company, was elect- 
ed president ; Samuel F. Pryor, formerly pres- 
ident of the company, was made chairman of 
the managing committee, and C. S. Hawley, 
formerly president of the Laconia Car Com- 
pany, became treasurer. Mr. Dodge was under- 
stood to have been selected as chairman of 
the board of directors, a position said to be 
purely nominal in character. 

Mr. Dodge organized the Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company thru a 
merger of the Remington Arms and Ammu- 
nition Company and the Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company. The company got part of a 
3,400,000 rifle contract from the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The company, however, never got any other 
contracts, and the management found that a 
large amount of money had been tied up. 

Many thousands of rifles were rejected. 


Partly on this account the corporation was 
forced to seek additional capital in the sum- 
mer, when it sold about $10,0000,000 worth of 
notes in the National City Bank. Later the com- 
pany, along with the Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Company and the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, appealed to the British Gov- 
ernment for a modification of the contract so 
as to be insured against loss. Early in Novem- 
ber this modification was granted. 

“REN ADDIN,” Destruction of the 

The French torpedo-boat destroyer Renau- 
din was sunk in the Adriatic by a submarine 
Mar 18. Three oflicers and forty-four of 
the crew were lost. Two officers and thirty- 
four of the crew were saved. 

The Renaudin was built in 1913. She measured 
756 tons and was 256 feet in length. She was a 30- 
knot boat, but in her trials had developed 32 knots. 

REPRISALS 

The International Committee of the Red 
Cross, July 23, issued a statement to bellig- 
erents and neutrals protesting against prison- 
ers of war being made the victims of retalia- 
tion. The statement said that unjust and cruel 
reprisals were often provoked by false infor- 
mation, and that the system put a premium on 
barbarism for the purpose of vengeance. It 
urged the belligerents to discontinue such 
methods. 

REPUBLIC IRON AND STEEL CO. 

See 

Strikes — Steel strike, Youngstown, O 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The national committee, Jan 2, agreed to 
reduce the Southern representation in the Re- 
publican National Convention 30 per cent. The 
method by which the national committee re- 
duced the quota of Southern delegates was the 
application of an apportionment system uni- 
formly throughout the entire country. The 
following table shows how each Southern state 
will lose: 

igi2 1916 


Alabama 24 16 

Arkansas 18 15 

Florida 12 8 

Georgia 28 17 

Louisiana 20 12 

Mississippi 20 12 

North Carolina 24 21 

South Carolina 18 11 

Tennessee 24 21 

Texas 40 26 

Virginia 24 15 

Total Southern delegates 252 174 


New York was the only Northern state 
affected. The three New York Congressional 
districts, which would lose a delegate by the 
application of this rule were the twelfth, thir- 
teenth and twentieth. 


The Republican National Convention, June 
8, adopted a platform which in brief favored: 

The enforcement of protection of American 
citizens at home and abroad ; neutrality in the 
European war ; a firm and courageous foreign 
policy and the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by a world court; the restora- 
tion of order and maintenance of peace in 
Mexico ; approval of the Monroe Doctrine re- 
affirmed, and closer commercial relations with 
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Latin- America ; the condemnation of the at- 
tempt of the Democratic Administration to 
abandon the Philippines; the right of expa- 
triation and the prevention of all discrimina- 
tion between American citizens; a sufficient 
and effective army and navy strong enough 
to prevent the landing of alien enemy on our 
coasts ; a tariff to protect American industries 
and the creation of a tariff commission; be- 
lief in the encouragement of business and the 
supervision and regulation of transportation 
and great corporations ; an effective rural 
credits system ; the extension of the rural free 
delivery system and the liberal payment to 
ships for carrying the mails; opposition to 
the government ownership of ships; Federal 
control of transportation; efficiency and econ- 
omy in national expenditures; a Federal child 
labor law; workmen's compensation; accident 
compensation for government employees and 
an investigation of industrial hazards ; the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women, but reserv- 
ing the right of each state to settle the ques- 
tion for itself. 

Charles Evans Hughes, former governor of 
New York and associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, was nom- 
inated at Chicago, June 10, for the Presidency 
by the convention. Charles Warren Fairbanks 
of Indianapolis, elected Vice-President with 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1904, again was chosen 
for second place on the Republican ticket. 
Both nominations, made by overwhelming ma- 
jorities on the first ballot of the day — the 
third ballot of the convention — were by ac- 
clamation made unanimous. Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, presented by Col. Roosevelt as 
a compromise candidate, received seven votes. 
Col. Roosevelt himself received *i 8J4, scat- 
tered over 12 states. 

Associate Justice Hughes immediately re- 
signed from the bench and accepted the nom- 
ination. The vote was as follows : 


Reynolds was also secretary of the national 
committee. 

The members of the campaign committee 
are as follows: 

John T. Adams, of Iowa, Rep.; Everett Colby, of 
New Jersey, Prog-.; William H. Crocker, of Cali- 
fornia, Rep.; F. W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire, 
Rep.; James R. Garfield, of Ohio, Prog.; James A. 
Hemenway, of Indiana, Rep.; A. T. Hert, of Ken- 
tucky, Rep.; R. B. Howell, of Nebraska, Rep.; Harold 
L. Ickes, of Illinois, Prog. ; Alvah H. Martin, of 
Virginia, Rep.; Herbert Parsons, of New York, Rep.; 
George W. Perkms, of New York, Prog.; S. A. Per- 
kins, of Washington, Rep.; Chester H. Rowell, of 
California, Prog.; Oscar S. Strauss, of New York, 
Prog.; Charles B. Warren, of Michigan, Rep.; and 
Ralph E. Williams, of Oregon, Rep. Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Jr., was appointed treasurer, July 12, and was 
to be assisted by Frederick W. Upham, of Chicago. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft exchanged 
short and polite greeting when brought to- 
gether at the Union League Club “love feast/’ 
Oct 3, in New York City. 

See also 

Maine 

RESUSCITATION 

Announcement was made, Apr 9, of experi- 
mentation by specialists at Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital to aid in the resuscitation 
of persons apparently dead from drowning or 
asphyxiation. The new treatment is the in- 
jection of a serum to stimulate the blood to 
such an extent as to form a reaction of the 
heart. This would keep the persons alive until 
the apparatus perfected some time before to 
clear the lungs could be put into use. 

“RETRIEVER” (steamship) 

See 

Ships and shipping — Accidents 

REXFORD, Eben Eugene 

Eben Eugene Rexford, best known as the 
author of “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
died at Green Bay, Wis., Oct 18. He was 
born in 1848. 
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Roosevelt . 
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Weeks .... 
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Fairbanks . 
Cummins . 
Burton . . . 
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Wanamaker 
Harding . . , 
McCall 
Willis .... 

Wood 

Ford 

Brumbaugh 

Taft 

Borah 
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The roster of the campaign committee of 
the Republican national committee was com- 
posed of the Republican executive committee 
and Progressives, it was announced at New 
York, July 10. James B. Reynolds, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was named as secretary. Mr. 


RHODE ISLAND 

R. Livingston Beeckman (R.) was re- 
elected governor Nov 7. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

See 

Nickerson, Lyra Brown 
RHODES, CECIL, SCHOLARSHIPS 

The House of Commons passed, Oct 19, the 
second reading of the Rhodes estate bill, 
which would exclude Germans thenceforth 
from enjoying scholarships at Oxford Uni- 
versity under the Cecil Rhodes trust fund. 

The Rhodes estate bill would set aside, ap- 
parently, the provision of Cecil Rhodes’ will 
in which he founded five scholarships for 
Germans to be nominated by the Kaiser. That 
paragraph follows: 

• I n °te the German Emperor has made instruction 
in Fnglish compulsory in German schools. I leave 
five yearly scholarships at Oxford of 350 pounds 
($1250) per annum to students of German birth, the 
scholars to be nominated by the German Emperor for 
the time being. Each scholarship to continue for 
three years, so that each year after the first three 
there will be fifteen scholars. The object is that an 
understanding between the great Powers will render 
war impossible and educational relations make the 
strongest tie, 
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RHODES, Robert R. 

Bequests totalling $1,675,000 were made to 
twenty-eight charitable institutions of Cleve- 
land, O., in the will of Robert R. Rhodes, who 
died Feb 26, filed for probate Mar 1. Mr. 
Rhodes' fortune was computed at $2,225, 000. 
The charity bequests were left to the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Company as a perpetual 
trust fund. 

RHONE CANAL 

The new canal connecting the Rhone with 
the sea of Marseilles, which was completed 
during the war, was opened May 7. The canal 
is seventy-seven kilometers long (48.10 miles). 
The cost of the canal was 90,000,000 francs 
($18,000,000), 35,000,000 francs ($7,000,000) of 
which was given by the state and the remain- 
der by the local government and the Chamber 
of Commerce. The most difficult work in the 
construction was the building of the tunnel, 
which is 7 kilometers (4-3 miles) long. The 
canal will accommodate 6oo-ton barges drawing 
8 feet. It opens up the connection by way of 
the Rhone and the Saone to 540 kilometers 
(333 miles) inland with the main line water- 
ways. The waterway will also give Marseilles 
a direct connection with Havre and the North 
Sea and form a part of a canal system con- 
necting centers of France’s productive re- 
sources in oil, coal and iron. Most of the 
work on the canal was done since 1910, but 
much has been added to it since the outbreak 
of the war. It was estimated that the initial 
traffic to go over the canal would amount to 
1,400,000 tons annually. 

The canal and its tunnel had been under 
discussion for nearly one hundred years, but 
the actual work on them was not begun until 
1904. The total length of the canal is sixty 
miles, and the five-mile section under the 
mountain is seventy-five feet wide and seventy 
feet high, constituting what is declared to be 
the largest tunnel interior in the world. The 
canal, like the Kiel Canal, it is believed, will 
have strategic value iq permitting the move- 
ment of destroyers and small warcraft be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the North Sea. 

RIBOT, Theodule-Armand 

Prof. Theodule-Armand Ribot, philosopher 
and member af the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, died in Paris, ^ Dec 9, in 
his 78th year. Prof. Ribot had written exten- 
sively on psychology. He was professor of 
philosophy in Vessoul in 1872, then at Laval; 
in 1885 he took charge of the course of ex- 
perimental psychology in the Sorbonne, and 
three years later in the College of France. 
RICE 

See 

Brazil— Commerce 

RICE, ISAAC L., HOSPITAL FOR CONVA- 
LESCENTS (North Tarrytown, N. Y.) 

It was announced, Apr 22, that Mrs. Isaac 
L. Rice would build her Memorial Hospital 
for Convalescents in North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

RICHTER, Hans 

The death at Bayreuth of Hans Richter, the 


music conductor, was announced Dec 6. He 
was born in 1843. 

RIDLEY, Matthew White Ridley, Viscount 

Viscount Ridley died in Newcastle, Eng., 
Feb 15, aged 41 years. He was best known 
as chairman of the Tariff Reform League. 

RIESCO, Jermain 

Jermain Riesco, former president of the 
Republic of Chile, died Dec 8, aged 61 years. 

RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 

Charles G. Glover, president of the Riggs 
National Bank, of Washington, D. C, Wm. J. 
Flather, vice president, and H. H. Flather, 
former cashier, filed in the District Supreme 
Court, Apr 5, motions for the expedition of 
their trials under pending perjury indictments 
and urging that they be furnished with a bill 
of particulars on which the indictments were 
based. In a statement issued by attorneys for 
the indicted officials, it was charged that 
Comptroller of the Currency Williams had 
made a threat to refuse a renewal of the 
bank’s charter on July 1 because of the indict- 
ments pending against them, and this was 
given as the real reason for demanding a 
speedy trial. The cases of Mr. Glover and 
the Messrs. Flather had been set for trial on 
May 8 before Justice Siddens. To wait until 
that date, the petitioners contended, would 
threaten the existence of one of the leading 
financial institutions of the city. 


Controller Williams issued a denial of the 
attorney’s charges. Supreme Court Justice 
Siddens, Apr 13, denied the plea for an early 
trial. He also denied motions by the banking 
officials asking that the District Attorney be 
ordered to furnish their counsel a more con- 
cise bill of particulars than the list of 932 
items of alleged stock transactions which al- 
ready had been furnished. 

The trial was begun May 8. The charge of 
perj ury was brought as the result of an affidavit 
signed by the bank’s officers denying that the 
institution had bought and sold stocks. They 
admitted certain stock transactions, but said 
that these were personal and not bank transac- 
tions. Ex-President Taft testified as a “char- 
acter witness” in behalf of the bank’s presi- 
dent, May 15. 

Ledger entries showing stock deals of the 
bank were produced in court, May 16, but, 
when confronted with the transactions, officers 
of the bank declared they were for clients. 
The Riggs Bank won a point, May 19, when 
testimony was given that 9 other national 
banks had bought and sold stock. Amoqg the 
“character witnesses” called, May 23, were 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Senator Oscar W. 
Underwood, of Alabama; Henry White, for- 
mer ambassador to France; Senator New- 
lands, of Nevada; and Rudolph Kauffman, 
managing editor of the Washington Star. 

Frank J. Hogan, of counsel for the defense, 
took the stand, May 24, and declared that he 
filed the Riggs affidavit stating that the 
bank had not aealt in stocks without con- 
sulting any of the bank officials. This affidavit 
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caused the return of the indictment. After 
deliberating only nine minutes, the jury 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, May 27. 
The announcement of the acquittal was re- 
ceived with a remarkable demonstration of 
approval by crowds in different parts of the 
city. 

The District Supreme Court in Washington, 
May 31, held that Comptroller Williams might 
not retain a $5000 fine he imposed upon the 
Riggs National Bank, and might not impose 
further penalties, as the bank alleged he had 
threatened to do. 

After a severe arraignment of the activities 
of the institution previous to its becoming in- 
volved in suits with the Government Comp- 
troller of the Currency Williams, June 21, 
granted a renewal of charter to the Riggs 
National Bank in view of the pledge given by 
the directors to conform to the United States 
laws. 

RILEY, James Whitcomb 

James Whitcomb Riley, known wherever the 
English language is read as “the Hoosier 
poet/’ died at Indianapolis, Ind., July 22. He 
was born in 1853. 

RINGLING, “Al” 

A 1 Ringling, the veteran circus man, died 
Jan 1, aged 63 years. 

“RIO BRANCO, 1 ” DESTRUCTION OF THE 

The Brazilian steamship Rio Branco was 
sunk, May 2, and her crew landed at Blyth, 
England. The sinking caused great indigna- 
tion in Brazil and the government at once 
notified Germany that it had ordered an 
urgent inquiry. The German minister, May 10, 
replied that his government would welcome 
any communication on the subject, and ex- 
pressed gratification that the crew had been 
saved. 

RIO DUBINA [“River of Doubt”] 

The discovery of the source of the Rio 
Dubina (River of Doubt), the existence of 
which was reported by Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt on his return from South America, 
was described, Jan 7, in San Francisco by 
George and Stephen Gester, of Berkeley Cal., 
engineers in the employ of the Standard Oil 
Company, who returned from an expedition 
into the Eastern Andes. 

The engineers said they reached the head- 
quarters of the River of Doubt by crossing 
the Andes with pack mules from Lima. They 
had with them, they said, data from Colonel 
Roosevelt’s report by which to check their 
observations. The river, according to the 
Gesters, has its sources among the glaciers 
high up in the mountains. The explorers said 
they crossed the mountains at an elevation of 
17,500 feet and that they encountered glaciers 
at the 12,000-foot level. They described the 
river as running 900 miles from the boundary 
of Bolivia into Brazil, emptying into the Ma- 
deira River near latitude 5, 


RITTMAN, Walter F. 

Dr. Walter F. Rittman, chemical engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines and inventor of the 
new process for obtaining a much greater 
yield of gasolene from crude oil and also of 
the process for obtaining toluol needed in the 
manufacture of high explosives and dyestuffs 
from the same source, tendered his resignation 
to Director Manning of the bureau, Mar 31. 
He had become identified with a New York 
corporation that was to exploit his process in 
foreign fields. 

See also 

Petroleum — Rittman process 

“RIVER OF DOUBT” 

See 

Rio Dubina [“River of Doubt”] 

RIVERA, Luis Munoz 

Luis Munoz Rivera, for 6 years Resident 
Commissioner for Porto Rico to the United 
States, died Nov 15. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

The annual Rivers and Harbors Appropria- 
tion bill, carrying $40,000,000, passed the 
House, Apr 11, by a vote of 210 to 133, with 
every item as agreed upon in committee un- 
changed. Scores of amendments to cut down 
items, urged by Representatives who charged 
that the bill was a “pork barrel” measure, 
were rejected during me two weeks* debate. 
Just before the final vote an effort, led by 
Republican Leader Mann, to reduce the total 
to $20,000,000, failed, 200 to 149. The entire 
appropriation, except for a $700,000 item to 
deepen the approaches to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, was for continuing work on improve- 
ment projects already authorized and under 
way.^ The single new project was urged by 
President Wilson and Sec. Daniels as part 
of the preparedness program. Among the 
appropriations were: New York harbor, $2,- 
356,000; upper Hudson River, $1,250,000. 

The Senate passed the $43,000,000 river and 
harbor bill by a vote of 35 to 32, May 29, after 
three weeks of filibustering, led by Senator 
Kenyon on the Republican side and Senator 
Husting on the Democratic side. Efforts to 
recommit the bill were voted down by narrow 
margins in rapid succession. 

See also 
Illinois River 


The River and Harbor bill was reported to 
the Senate from conference, July 3, with a 
final total amounting to $42,886,685. As it 
passed the House, the bill carried $37,898,410 
for current work, and also authorizations for 
continuing contracts amounting to $1,710,000. 
The Senate increased the current appropria- 
tions to $41,723,925 and the authorizations for 
continuing contracts to $2,724,550. The con- 
ferees cut down the Senate amendments by 
$3,277,675, making a net reduction of $1,562,- 
800. Few changes were made in appropria- 
tions for projects approved by the War De- 
partment. The general policy of military pre- 
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paredness was applied to this measure as to 
others more directly connected with national 
defense, the common view being that water- 
ways were an essential part of the whole broad 
scheme of military preparedness. 

The House, July n, adopted the conference 
report on the bill by a vote of 187 to 132, and 
President Wilson signed it July 27. 

ROADS 

The Shackleford good roads bid, carrying an 
appropriation of $25,000,000, to aid the states 
in improving their post roads, was passed by 
the House, Jan 25, 281 to 81. The states would 
share in the appropriation on the basis of their 
population and the number of their post roads. 


The Senate passed the good roads bill, May 
8, carrying appropriations for an expenditure 
of $85,000,000 on road improvement during the 
next five years, to be expended under direc- 
tion of the Federal government by the states, 
the appropriations being distributed among the 
states proportionately. A similar bill had 
passed the House. The Senate gave $10,000,- 
000 for road improvement in the national 
forests. 


The National Highway Association has pre- 
pared a map showing tentative routes of 100,- 
000 miles of articulated highway. The organi- 
zation feels that the government could well 
afford the expenditure of the $1,000,000,000 
which these roads would cost, even at the high 
estimate of $10,000 a mile. 

The primary feature of the plan is one of '‘excess 
condemnation,” providing, in brief, that a strip of 
land along each side of all national highways is to be 
reserved by the government and leased by it to private 
individuals or corporations at 3, 4, or 5 per oent., as 
may be decided, on the value of the land, exclusive of 
improvements, this value to be readjusted at stated 
intervals. The width held for road purposes should 
be at least fifty feet. The nation would get the 
rental on the land made valuable by the road built 
by the nation on part of the land it had acquired by 
purchase. 

Routes of the Principal Transcontinental 
Highways 

1 — Boston, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Bismarck, Butte, 

and Seattle. 

2— Philadelphia, Fort Wayne, Council Bluffs, Chey- 

enne, and Salt Lake City. 

3 — New York, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 

Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

4 — Philadelphia, _ Columbus, Springfield, Denver, and 

San Francisco. 

5 — Washington, Terre Haute, St. Louis, Santa Fe, 

Flagstaff, and Los Angeles. 

6 — Washington, Nashville, Dallas, El Paso, Phoenix, 

and San Diego. 

7 — Richmond, Atlanta, New Orleans, San Antonio, 

and El Paso. 

8 — Chicago, Kansas City, Santa Fe, Phoenix, and San 

Diego. 

9 — Seattle, Salem, Sacramento, San Francisco, and 

Los Angeles. 

10 — Salt Lake City, Boise, and Seattle, 
n. — Houston, Fort Worth, Denver, Yellowstone Park, 
and Butte. 

is — Laredo, Wichita Falls, Hutchinson, and Grand 
Rapids. 

1 2 — Chicago, Louisville, Chattanooga, Macon, Jackson- 
ville, and Miami. 

j 4 — Bar Harbor, New York, Washington, Raleigh, Co- 
lumbus, Savannah, and Jacksonville. 


United States 

The Congressional Record , in its report 
of the debate of Jan 19 in the House on 
the bill to provide Federal aid to States 
for rural post roads, gave official figures 
bearing on the question. The tables were 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture, 
and show state highway expenditures and 
mileage to Jan 1, 1915, compared with the 
allotments provided by the bill to appropriate 
$25,000,000 a year, to be expended under the 
direction of the Sec. of Agriculture. The bill 
would authorize the secretary to allot $65,000 
to each state, and one-half of the remainder 
in the ratio which the population of each state 
bears to the population of all the states, and 
the. other half of such remainder in the ratio 
which the mileage of rural free delivery and 
state mail routes in each state bears to the 
total of such mileage in the entire country. 
By the term “rural post road” was meant 
any public road over which rural mail is or 
might be carried outside of incorporated 
towns haying more than 2000 inhabitants. The 
comparative tables were submitted by Mr. 
Walsh, of Mass., who strongly opposed the 
bill. No action was taken. Extracts from the 
tables follow : 


Alabama 

Arizona 2 . . . . 
Arkansas 4 . . . . 
California 5 
Colorado .... 
Connecticut 6 . . 
Delaware .... 

Florida 7 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Tnwa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 8 . . . 
Louisiana . . . 

Maine 

Maryland .... 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota . . . 
Mississippi . . . 
Missouri 0 . . . , 

Montana 

Nebraska 10 . . . 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . . 
New Mexico . . 
New York . . . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 11 . . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee 12 . . . 

Texas 

Utah 12 

Vermont .... 

Virginia 

Washington 14 . . 
West Virginia 11 
Wisconsin . . . 
Wyoming 


1911 

1 $2,795,000 
603,608 

1909 

1913 

2,332,368 

1895 

9,495,28i 

1909 

1,621,950 

1895 

1 1,400,000 

1903 

360,411 

1915 

1 3,45o,ooo 

1908 

1 2,500,000 
1,265,000 

1 90s 

1905 

7,102,977 
* 3 , 258, 761 

1904 

11,363,000 

I9IX 

5,427,424 

1912 

1,700,000 

1910 

4,000,000 

1901 

1,863,000 

1898 

2,000,000 

3,318,742 

1892 

I 90S 

6,715,000 

1905 

4,272,244 

2,850,000 

1907 

1 8,000,000 

1913 

2,55 3,773 

1911 

3,347,062 

1911 

240,000 

1903 

1,250,000 

1891 

3,000,000 

1909 

37UI96 

1898 

7*74 I » I 42 

1901 

3,930,000 

1909 

2,365,000 

1904 

1 8*500,000 

1911 

3,375,000 

1913 

5,155,657 

1903 

5,500,091 

1902 

385,000 

1 1,000,000 

19x1 

1,421,501 

1915 

1 2.500.000 

1 8.750.000 

1909 

1 750 ,ooo 

1898 

723,011 

1906 

2,148,436 

1905 

1 4,000,000 

1909 

2,388,000 

1911 

4,519,000 

1911 

426,448 


Total 


$174*035,083 
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STATE HIGHWAY MILEAGE, JAN. I, 191 $. 


State. 


Year < 

original 
State- 

Local funds 
expended in 
road work 
by counties. 

Total State 
money ex- 

Total all 

aid law townships, 

passed. and districts. 

State 

pended' for 

surfaced 

Total all 

and 

road work 

roads in 

public 

State-aid 

from outset 

State 

roads in 

roads 

to Jan. 1, 

(approxi- 

State. 

built in 

1915* 

mate) . 


1914. 

$460,271 

Miles . 

Miles. 

Miles. 

8 563,210 

5 , 49 i 

49,639 

10 

113 

140,000 

400 

5,987 

“ 10 

8,259,942 

1,085 

36,445 

(19) 

821,751 

9,388 

48,069 


4O6 

* 4 , 934 , 176 

655 

30 , 57 i 


248 

193,695 

3,300 

12,582 


199 


241 

3,000 


10 


2,625 

17,954 

C 22 ) 

372,812 

12,500 

83,986 

(23) 

867,989 

611 

18,406 


70 


9,000 

94 ,i 4 1 2 * 4 5 6 7 * 9 10 11 * * 14 * * 17 


99 

i75»ooo 

26,831 

63,370 

C 24 ) 

2 20,000 

2,505 

104,027 

m 

43,000 

1,170 

10,636 

m 7 ,536 

(•0 

461,506 

58,000 

(2T) 

4,855,864 

697 

24,962 


75 

14,253,142 

3,264 

25,528 


260 

16,365,425 

2,706 

17,025 


330 

2,207,701 

8,928 

17,272 


184 

2,708,174 

8,859 

68,906 


694 

10 6,206 

91,890 

20 

305 

1,421,983 

1,800 

44,072 

(10) 

16,000 

257,850 

8,000 

120,000 

(30) 

100 

23,319 

(12) 

20,000 

250 

80,338 

( 31 ) 

2 , 593,450 

65 

12,751 

(32) 

y,igs, 268 

510,833 

1,025 

15,116 


149 

4,500 

14,842 


102 

82,638,729 

900 

16,920 

33 50 

28,500 

22,398 

80,112 

34 

863 

6,166 

49,802 

25 

) 


200 

61,593 

(ae; 

) 

5,123,671 

28,312 

83,681 


15 7 

20,323 

188,975 

500 

3,994 

71,325 

42,930 

, . . 

125 

24 , 259,954 

3,976 

87,387 


360 

3,703,665 

1,246 

2,121 

(23; 

2 

4,888 

45,549 

> 


290 

56,354 

£ 

> 


5,554 

45,913 

<” 

) 


9,790 

128,971 

(24' 

> 

688,732 

1,653 

7,970 

36 66 

3,186,419 

3,278 

15,082 


200 

2,186,895 

4,482 

43,399 

36 

75 i 

7,117,769 

4,250 

37,000 


288 

18 121.766 

825 

31,629 

(26) 

2,829,48 6 

1 1,500 

61,090 

37 

695 

38,237 

450 

10,569 

(32) 

211,859,163 

247,490 

2,273,131 

6,805 


1 Bata approximate. 

2 Data for fiscal year. 

8 July 1, 1912, to Jan. 1, 1915. 

4 No money aid for construction. 

5 Data includes the State expenditure of $150,920 
on s 19 mile9 of State mountain roads, divided as 
follows: Construction, $54,866; maintenance, $89,713; 
engineering, $2,894; and administration, $3,446. 

6 Data from State comptroller’s report. 

7 State highway department provided for beginning 

Oct. 1, 1915. . _ . . 

s State aid in road construction beginning 1915. 

9 Data from the State auditor's report. 

10 State aid in bridge construction only. 

11 Educational and advisory. 

22 State highway department provided for by act of 
legislature, 1915* 

18 Data from State comptroller’s report. 

14 Figures given are one-half of the expenditures 
for the period Apr. i, 1913, to Apr. 1, 1915. 

a® Of this* $118,000 was returned to counties in 
1 91 1 by act of legislature. 

Also 59 miles of road graded, but not surfaced. 

17 Data approximate. 

28 Also 77 miles of road graded, but not surfaced. 

29 No money aid for construction. 


9) In addition, 2,823 miles of earth road were 
graded. 

21 Includes reconstruction, 33 miles. 

22 No State highway department in 1914. 

23 Convict labor aid to counties. 

24 No State highway department. 

25 Supervisory. 

20 Educational and advisory. 

27 State aid begins 1915. 

28 Includes 83 miles of small town construction. 

20 Also 1,104 miles of grading and turnpiking. 

30 Mileage not reported. 

31 State aid in bridge construction only. 

32 Maintenance of S-tate convict road camps. 

33 Also 198 miles of graded road. 

34 In addition, 844 miles of town and county roads. 

35 Also 314 miles of earth roads. 

38 Also 104 miles of earth roads graded. 

37 Also 602 miles of grading. 


President Wilson, July II, signed the good 
roads bill, authorizing an expenditure of $85,- 
000,000 in five years by the Federal government 
on condition that the states should expend 
amounts similar to those apportioned to them ; 
$75,000,000 was for rural post roads, and $10,- 
000,000 for roads and trails in national forests. 
See also 

Columbia highway 
Garages — Driveways to 
Lincoln Highway 
ROBERTSON, Sir George Scott 
Sir George Robertson, known as the “Hero 
of Chitral,” died in London, Jan 3, aged 64 
years. 

ROBINSON, Charles Leonard Frost 
Col. Charles Leonard Frost Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Colt Patent Firearms Manufac- 
turing Co., of Hartford, Ct., died at Newport, 
R. I., July 6. 

ROBLIN, Sir Rodman 
See 

Canada — Manitoba graft case 
ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD GROUP 
Four new directors, all bank presidents, 
representing some of the strongest financial 
interests in the East, including the Morgan 
group, were elected to the board of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway in Chi- 
cago, Oct 12. The board re-elected, old of- 
ficers, but the presidency remained vacant. 
The annual report was not ready for sub- 
mission, but. gross earnings for the fiscal year 
were said to aggregate $75,352,329, an increase 
of $4,400,669. Net earnings for the first two 
months of the new year increased $1,195,532, 
it was said, or twice the amount necessary 
to pay the interest on the debentures for the 
entire year. The new directors were: Tames 
Speyer, Seward Prosser and James Alexan- 
der, of New York, and S. Davies Warfield, 
of Baltimore. J. W. Burdick and W. B. 
Thompson, whose terms expired, were re- 
elected. 

ROCKEFELLER, John D. 

See 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

ROCKEFELLER, John D*, jr. 

See 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
A New Year’s gift of $200,000 was made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the destitute 
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of Belgium and northern France, the money 
being placed at the disposal of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. 


Lafayette B. Gleason, attorney for State 
Controller Travis, appealed, Feb 22, to the 
Surrogate's Court in New York City from the 
action of Transfer Tax Appraiser Spencer 
in exempting from taxation the residuary be- 
quest of $438,593, made by the will of Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, to the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The fund was turned over from 
the estate of Mrs. Rockefeller by her execu- 
tors and trustees, John D. Rockefeller, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Mrs. Alta Rockefeller 
Prentice, who is the wife of E. Parmalee 
Prentice and daughter of the testatrix. They 
had discretionary power to give it to any 
charitable institution they deemed proper. 

The appeal was based on the ground that 
the Foundation was not a charitable cor- 
poration, and that it was performing the 
functions of a trust company, and that when, 
it received bequests it was not exempt from 
the transler tax. 

The action struck at the very essence of 
the Foundation, according to Schuyler C. 
Carlton, the deputy attorney in charge of the 
details of the proceeding for Mr. Gleason. Mr. 
Carlton pointed out that if the State failed 
to exact a tax from the Foundation in this 
instance it might be possible for the entire 
Rockefeller millions to be turned into tin* 
Foundation, which was not restricted from 
passing the bequests to other than charitable 
objects, and thus the great estate of Mr. 
Rockefeller could possibly pass on to other 
members of the family through the- Foundation 
and escape paying any transfer tax to the 
State. 


The Rockefeller Foundation elected in Mar as new 
Trustees: Martin Antoine Ryerson of Chicago, 111 .; 
the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of Montclair, 
N. J., and Frederick Strauss of New York City. The 
following officers were elected for the year 1916: 
President, John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; secretary, Jerome 
D. Greene; treasurer, L. G. Myers; controller, Robert 
H. Kirk; assistant treasurer, L. M. Dashiell; execu- 
tive committee, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Simon Flex- 
ner, Starr J. Murphy, Wickliffe Rose, and Jerome D. 
Greene; finance committee, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
A. Barton Hepburn, and Starr J. Murphy. 

The Foundation has appointed Dr. Frederick La- 
mont Gates and Roger S. Greene as members of the 
China Medical Board. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, Mar 27, made 
public a list of all payments to unaffiliated 
organizations made by the Foundation during 
1915 upon the designation of John D. Rocke- 
feller, as follows : 


Alta Social Settlement $14,500 

American Baptist Home Mission Society.. too, 000 
Amer. Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 250,000 
American Female Guardian Society and 

Home for the Friendless 500 

Baptist Church Extension Society of Brook* 

lyn and Queens 3.000 

Baptist Ministers’ Home Society... 250 

Baptist Missionary Convention 15.000 

Baptist Union of Western Canada 10,000 

Bine Ridge Association 1,500 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 2,000 

Brooklyn Men’s Christian Association 1,000 

Boy Scouts of America •••••• 5,000 

Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York 6,000 


Children’s Aid Society 2,500 

Clemson College 50,000 

Cleveland Federation of Charity and Philan- 
thropy 9,000 

Cleveland School of Arts 700 

Cleveland Y. M. C. A 2,000 

Committe on Prevention of Tuberculosis.. 500 

Eugenic Field Workers 2,700 

Eugenic Record Office 1,350 

Federal^ Council of Churches of Christ in 

America 500 

Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 

Baptist Convention 49,811 

Girls’ Branch of the Public School Athletic 

League 300 

Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association 5,000 

International Committee of Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations 55,000 

International Y. M. C. A. College 2,000 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement 8,450 

The Legal Aid Society 1,000 

Music School Settlement 1,500 

National Association for the Study and 

Prevention of Tuberculosis * 500 

National Board of Y. W. C. A..... 10,000 

National League on Urban Conditions 

Among Negroes 2,000 

New Jersey Baptist Convention 900 

New York Association for Improving the 

Condition of the Poor 7,000 

New York Baptist Mission Society 2,985 

New York City Baptist Society 21,000 

New York City Baptist Missionary Society 7,000 

New York Milk Committee 4,000 

Ohio Baptist Convention 4,500 

People’s Institute 1,000 

The Prison Association of New York 500 

Public Education Association 5,000 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 

(corporate purposes) 8,854 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

for buildings 5 70,5 59 

Seamen’s Church Institute of New York... 50,000 

Society for Italian Immigrants 750 

State Charities Aid Association 2,000 

State Executive Committee of Y. M. C. 

Association 1,000 

State Mission Board of the Pennsylvania 

Baptist General Convention 80 0 

Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, New York 

City Schools 2,500 

Tarrytown Y. M. C. A 500 

Travelers* Aid Society j,ooo 

University of Michigan Y. M. p. A 30,000 

Westchester County Poor— 

Special agent 1,200 

Eugenic investigator 900 

White Plains Y. M. C. A 5,000 

Working Women’s Protective Union 50 


Total $1,342,561 


The Rockefeller Foundation announced, 
Apr 5, the following pledges or payments 
made in 1915 to organizations not affiliated 
with the foundation. These items were in 
addition to those amounting to $1,341,561.11 
appropriated upon the designation of John D. 
Rockefeller and previously announced. Paid 
from income of 1915 : 


Mayor’s committee on unemployment of 

the City of New York 

Colorado State committee on unemploy- 
ment and relief 

Academy of political science of Columbia 
University, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the edition of proceedings of the 
meeting of the academy on the revision 

of the State Constitution 

Bureau of Social Hygiene, toward the 
support of diagnostic laboratory main- 
tained by the Department of Health of 

New York City 

American Academy in Rome, for general 
purposes, $10,000 a year for ten years, 
beginning Jan. 3, 1914 


$10,000.00 

99 , 984.59 


500.00 


712. 50 


10,000.00 
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Committee on 'reference and counsel of 
the annual foreign missions conference 
of North America, for carrying out its 
program of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion in foreign missionary work of the 


principal American mission boards; total 
pledge of $425,000, extending over ten 

years, beginning April 1, 1914 75,000.00 

Bureau of Municipal Research for studies 
in State government, out of an appropria- 
tion of $10,000, paid 3,775-oo 

Bureau of Municipal Research for con- 
structive studies m the government of 
the State of New York, $10,000 a year 

for five years 10,000.00 

Bureau of Municipal Research, for sup- 
port of New York City work during the 

current year 20,000.00 

National committee for the prevention of 
blindness, $5,000 a year for five years, 

for year 1914 5,000.00 

For year 1915 5,000.00 

Wellesley College, toward a fund for 

buildings and endowment, $750,000 680,976.41 

Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, for the purpose of providing 
pensions for dependent widows with 
families, $20,000 a year for ten years, 
beginning Oct. i, 1915 20,000.00 


Total payments for the year for the pur- 
poses named were thus $940,948.50. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing payments the following 
sums were pledged and had not yet been paid : 


Bureau of Municipal Research for a study of 
prison administration, $2,000. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, for support of 
New York City work, $15,000 a year for four years, 
beginning Jan 1, 1916. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research for its 
corporate purposes; payment to be made on comple- 
tion of the new buildings of the institute at Prince- 
ton, N. J., $1,000,000. 

Wellesley College, balance of pledge for building 
fund, $69,023.59. 

Foundation pledges to unaffiliated organiza- 
tions other than war relief organizations would 
require for payment in future years the fol- 
lowing amounts: Year 1916, $105,000; 1917, 
$110,000; 1918, $110,000; 1919, $107,500; 1920, 
$72,500; 1921, $67,500; 1922, $62,500. 1923, 
$57,500 ; 1924, $27,500. Total, $720,000. 

The Rockefeller Foundation published, 
Apr 6, a complete statement of its disburse- 
ments in 1915 : 

To subsidiary organizations of the Rockefeller 
Foundation : 


International Health Commis- 
sion, 1914 account $ 

International Health Commis- 

mission, 1915 

China Medical Board. 

War Relief 

Department of Industrial Re- 
lations 

Scientific Study of Govern- 
mental Problems 

National Committee Mental 

Hygiene 

Mental Hygiene, administra- 
tion 


1,093.00 

441,301.23 

157,623.40 

582,339.58 

19,50 9.77 

50,000.00 

5,000.00 

6,999.96 


Total to subsidiary organiza- 
tions . . .$1,263,866.94 

Payments made to unaffiliated organiza- 
tions, on account of foundation appro- 
priations 940,948.50 

Payments to unafliliated organizations on 
account of Mr, Rockefellers designa- 
tions 1,341,561.11 

Grand Chenier track — taxes, fees, etc... 6 , 259*34 

Merchandise held in stock tor hookworm 

work 11,341.28 

Furniture and library 12,753.71 

Administration expenses 66,646,22 


Of the foregoing disbursements those paid 
for war relief were in detail as follows : 

War Relief Commission: 

Administration, salaries and expenses... $ 3L757.IQ 

Belgian relief: 

Food supply $ 2,839.54 

Belgian relief work in Holland 78,410 94 
Belgian university professors 20,000.00 
Commission for Relief m Bel- 
gium 200,000.00 

301,250.48 


Serbian sanitation and relief 104,332.00 

Persian relief 30,000.00 

Armenian relief 40,000.00 

International Committee Y. M. C. A.... 25,000.00 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search 25,000.00 

Advanced for war relief but not expended 25,000.00 


Total $582,339.58 


More than $3,000,000 was appropriated by 
the War Relief Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation during the first six months of 
1916, the first half-year of the commission’s 
existence, and of this amount more than $2,- 
000,000 was expended. 

The report of the Foundation showed that 
of $2,159,985 expended, Belgium obtained $1,- 
290,292; Armenia and Syria, $360,000, and 
Serbia, $148,894. One million dollars for re- 
lief in Poland, Serbia, Montenegro and Al- 
bania was yet to be expended. 

For relief work in Constantinople, $35,000 
was expended, while $55,000 was devoted to 
the surgical laboratory at Compiegne. 

^ Other appropriations made by the Founda- 
tion included : 

American Academy, Rome, $10,000; Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research for studies in the administration of 
the government of the State of New York, $10,000; 
International Health Board, $75,000; General Educa- 
tion Board, $250,000; for establishment and mainte- 
nance of school of hygiene and public health at Johns 
Hopkins University, $257,000. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr.. President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation since it was char- 
tered in 1913, would relinquish that position 
on May 15, 1917, to become Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, it was announced Nov 28. 
He would be succeeded by Dr. George Edgar 
Vincent, President of the University of Min- 
nesota and formerly Dean of the Faculties 
of Arts, Literature and Science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Vincent agreed to 
accept the office on condition that his salary 
as the executive head of the $100,000,000 
organization remain at $10,000, the sum 
which he received from the university. He 
made this stipulation because he did not wish 
to create the impression that he was attracted 
to the new position for financial reasons. The 
reason given for Mr. Rockefeller’s retirement 
was that the growing scope of the Foundation 
demanded that either he, or some one else 
fitted for the task, give it his entire attention. 
There would be no change in the policy of 
the foundation. 

See also 

China — Rockefeller foundation work 
in 

General Education Board 

Johns Hopkins University 

Standard Oil Co. 

Poland — Food and commodity prices and 
supply 


Total 


$ 3 * 643 , 377.10 
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RODIN, Auguste 
It was announced, Apr 3, that Auguste 
Rodin, the sculptor, had executed a deed of 
gift to the government of the collection of his 
own works and other art objects he had 
acquired, and the Hotel Biron in which they 
were assembled. The building was to be open 
to the public hereafter as the Musee Rodin. 
M. Rodin retained the studio, but the re- 
mainder of the extensive building and the fine 
grounds which surround it were to become 
public property under the supervision of the 
government. M. Rodin offered in 1912 to 
the state all his own works in his possession, 
the result of forty years’ labor, including 
statues and sketches, and his collection of 
antique statuary, to be preserved in the his- 
toric mansion he occupied and to become a 
public museum after his death. He received 
no definite reply from the French Govern- 
ment It was reported that M. Rodin was 
greatly displeased and contemplated going to 
Rome to live. 


The Chamber of Deputies, Sept 14, by a 
vote of 370 to 56, decided to accept the offer 
of the $600,000 collection of the works of 
Auguste Rodin. Socialists objected to the 
acceptance of the offer, made on Apr 3, on 
the ground that some of the sculptor’s work 
had a bad influence on art. 

RODMAN, William Louis, M.D. 

Dr. William L. Rodman, president of the 
American Medical Association and prominent 
Philadelphia surgeon, died Mar 8, aged 58 
years. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

There were 24,922,062 Catholics under the 
United States flag, according to advance 
sheets of the 1916 edition of the “Official 
Catholic Directory,” published in Apr. There 
were 16,564,109 Catholics in the United States 
proper, 7,285,458 in the Philippines, and 1,072,- 
495 in Alaska, the Canal Zone, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Plawaiian Islands and Porto 
Rico. In the United States proper the increase 
in the number of Catholics during 1915 was 
254,799. This figure did not show the total 
increase, as forty-three archdioceses and 
dioceses took no new census during 1915. The 
increase of 254,799 was shown by fifty-two 
dioceses, which reported increases, while only 
six reported decreases. There were 19,572 
Catholic clergymen in the United States. Of 
these 14,318 were secular clergy, while 5254 
were regular clergy, members of religious 
orders. The publication lists 10,058 Catholic 
churches with resident priests, 5105 mission 
churches, eighty-five seminaries with 6201 
students studying for the priesthood, 112 
homes for the aged, 210 colleges for boys, 
685 academies for girls and 5588 parochial 
schools. In the parochial schools were en- 
rolled 1,497,949 children. The Catholic orphan 
asylums number 283, with 48,089 orphans. 

New York State, with 2,899,223 Catholics, 
led; Pennsylvania was second, having 1,802,- 
977; Illinois third, with 1,479,291; and Massa- 


chusetts fourth, with 1,400,834. Twenty-six 
states had more than 100,000 each. 


“All Catholics for America and no Catholic 
party in America” was the message passed to 
the many thousands who attended the two 
memorable meetings that opened the fifteenth 
annual convention of the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies on Aug 20, in New York 
City. 

Nearly ten thousand persons crowded into 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the morning to at- 
tend the mass of which Cardinal Farley was 
the celebrant and witness the procession in 
which Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, and 
Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, took part. In 
the streets about the Cathedral were ten thou- 
sand others unable to enter. Fourteen thou- 
sand persons, packed into Madison Square 
Garden, cheered minutes at a time in the eve- 
ning when Cardinal O’Connell announced the 
policy of Americanism of the Church. With 
him and fully supporting that sentiment were 
Cardinals Gibbons and Farley, Archbishop 
Giovanni Bonzani, Apostolic Delegate, and 
other high priests and laymen of the Church. 
Governor Whitman was one of the speakers. 

Philippine Islands 

Pope Benedict, Sept 8, appointed the Right 
Rev. Michael O’Dogherty, Bishop of Zam- 
boanga, as Archbishop of Manila. 

Rome 

It became known, Oct 23, that Pope Bene- 
dict would hold a secret consistory Dec 4 
and a public consistory Dec 7, at which he 
would create new Cardinals. It was announced 
that the red hat would be conferred on Mgr. 
Count Raffaele Scrapinelli, former papal nun- 
cio at Vienna, and Mgr. Fruewirth, former 
nuncio at Munich. Mgr. Fruewirth would 
be replaced at Munich by Mgr. Aversa, papal 
nuncio in Brazil. 

See also 
Vatican 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore 

Col. Roosevelt spoke in Brooklyn, Jan 30, 
on the attitude of the United States toward 
the European war. Concerning the attitude of 
the Wilson administration toward the Ger- 
manic powers, he said: 

“We are asked to kiss the bloody hands of 
the murderers of our women and children and 
to serve as the tool of these men against those 
nations which have behaved more valiantly 
and righteously than we have.” He declared 
that the United States was actually bound by 
the Hague convention to protect Belgium’s 
neutrality; that Germany was playing to give 
the United States a chance to crawl out of 
making good its fine words by offering a. de- 
ceitful settlement of the Lusitania atrocity in 
return for an embargo on the shipment of 
munitions to the Allies ; that preparedness 
must be had in the fullest sense, and that uni- 
versal military training must be adopted. 


Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt sailed, Feb 11, 
on the steamship Guiana for a West Indian 
cruise. St. Thomas, St. Christopher, Domin- 
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ica, Martinique, Barbados and Demerara were 
included in the itinerary. 


Colonel Roosevelt, Mar 12, at a dinner at 
the Union Club, Port of Spain, Trinidad, said 
that international progress depended just as 
much on the refusal to submit to international 
wrong doing as it did on refraining from 
committing a wrong. He added: 

“If a nation is powerless either to hold its 
own or to secure respect for the rights of 
others, or to do right within its own borders; 
if it falls into a condition of misrule and 
anarchy, then it has no right to be treated as 
a self-respecting and independent power in 
international matters. We shall have to take 
steps with regard to disorderly nations that 
do not behave themselves and are festering 
sores in the international body politic.” 


The first petition for district delegate to the 
National Republican Convention designating 
Theodore Roosevelt for the Presidency was 
filed at Trenton, N. J., Mar 20, with the Sec. 
of State by W. F. Cozart of Atlantic City, N. 
J., in the Second Congressional District. 


Theodore Roosevelt gave out a statement, 
Mar 29, replying to President Wilson's charge 
that wealthy American owners of properties in 
Mexico were trying by sinister methods to 
bring about the intervention of the United 
States in the southern republic. Mr. Roose- 
velt reviewed the events on the border for 
the past three years, and charged that the 
loss of American lives in Mexico and by 
shots fired across the border was due to the 
shipment of arms to “first one set of bandits 
and then to another.” “Ghastly misconduct” 
by officials of the government further was 
charged. Terrible disgrace for the country 
was predicted unless there should be a change 
of policy. The pursuit of Villa was character- 
ized as the “second war in Mexico,” the Vera 
Cruz incident being cited as the first. 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt had luncheon, 
Mar 31, at the home of Robert Bacon, 1 Park 
avenue, New York, with ex-Senator Elihu 
Root, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, who was a leading candidate^ for 
chairman of the coming Republican National 
Convention, and General Leonard^ Wood. The 
luncheon started talk of a Republican nomina- 
tion for Roosevelt. 


Col. Roosevelt, Apr 5, named his nomina- 
tion terms to the Republicans, stating that they 
must accept his policies and know he would 
not “pussy foot” on any of the issues. He de- 
clared: “I am not for war; on the contrary, 
I abhor an unjust or a wanton war, and I 
would use every honorable expedient to avoid 
even a just war. But I feel with all my 
heart that you don't, in the long run, avoid 
war by making other people believe that 
you are afraid to fight for your own rights.” 


At the American Day celebration held at 
Detroit, Mich,, May 19, Theodore Roosevelt 


attacked the policy of the pacifists and de- 
clared that Americanism and preparedness 
were bound together inseparably as the two 
great issues before the people of the United 
States. He called the peace-at-any-price ad- 
vocates spiritual heirs of those who in the 
Revolution and Civil War denounced and op- 
posed Washington and Lincoln, and he con- 
demned the “professional German-Americans” 
who are preaching pacifism for the United 
States to make this nation a prey to any 
foreign enemy. Pacifism, he said, had cost 
the lives of more American citizens in Mexico 
than were killed in the Spanish war and had 
earned only contempt for the United States. 


Theodore Roosevelt made three speeches in 
St. Louis, May 21, in which he denounced the 
German-American Alliance as an anti-Amer- 
ican alliance. He assailed what he called the 
hyphenates, asserting that the acts of the 
leaders of the German-American Alliance, 
who seek to coerce public men, are “moral 
treason.” 

Colonel Roosevelt began the day's speech- 
making by opening his guns upon President 
Wilson, answering statements made by the 
President in his Memorial Day address, 
tie accused Mr. Wilson of using “weasel 
words” in advocating universal military 
training, but “only the compulsion of the 
spirit of America.” A weasel, the Colonel 
explained, would suck all the meat out of an 
egg and leave it an empty shell. So, he said, 
President Wilson had destroyed the effect of 
his utterance by his proviso, which would 
make it possible for those who were unwilling 
to do their part in behalf of the defense of 
the country to avoid training. 

“The President, in his speech, said he was 
for universal voluntary training,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt “That is an expression precisely 
similar to that which you would use if in 
speaking of schools you should say you be- 
lieved in universal obligatory attendance upon 
all children except those that didn't wish to 
go to school at all. In connection with the 
word ‘training/ the words ‘universal volun- 
tary'' have the same effect that acid has upon 
alkali — they neutralize each other.” 


A delegation of German-American editors 
and publishers delivered an anti-Roosevelt 
ultimatum to Chairman Hilles of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, May 30. They were 
reported to have told him that German- 
American support would be forthcoming for 
Hughes, for Sherman, for Fairbanks, or any 
favorite son, but never for Roosevelt or Root 


It became known, July 9, that Col. Roosevelt 
had made formal application to the War 
Dept, for permission to recruit a division — 
20,000 strong — if war should come with 
Mexico. 


In a speech delivered at Lewiston, Me., Aug 
31, Col. Roosevelt vigorously attacked Wood- 
row Wilson and the policies of the Adminis- 
tration. He assailed the Mexican policy, which 
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had produced a “bloody peace” in Mexico and 
attacked the Wilson Administration for its 
“safety first” policy following the invasion of 
Belgium. “During the last two years,” he said, 
“we have seen an evil revival in this country 
of non- American and anti-American division 
along political-racial lines ; and we owe this 
primarily to the fact that President Wilson 
has lacked the courage and the vision to lead 
this nation in the path of high duty, and by 
this lack of affirmative leadership has loosened 
the moral fibre of our people, has weakened 
our national spirit, and has encouraged the 
upgrowth within our own borders of separ- 
atism along the lines of racial origin.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, speaking in Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sept 30, declared that President 
Wilson had encouraged the murder of Amer- 
icans on the sea and in Mexico by his foreign 
policy, and that he had been coerced by the 
labor unions. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech follows, in part: 

“The supporters o£ Mr. Wilson say that the Amer- 
ican people should vote for him because he has kept 
us out of war. It! is worth while to remember that 
this is a claim that cannot be advanced either on 
behalf of Washington or of Lincoln. Neither Wash- 
ington nor Lincoln kept us out of war. Americans, 
and the people of the world at large, now reverence 
the memories of these two men, because, and only 
because, they put righteousness before peace. They 
abhorred war. They shunned unjust or wanton or 
reckless war. But they possessed that stern valor 
of patriotism which bade them put duty first; not 
safety first; which bade them accept war rather than 
an unrighteous and disastrous peace. There were 
peace-at-any-price men in the days of Washington. 
They were the Tories. There were peace-at-any-price 
men in the days of Lincoln. They were the Copper- 
heads. The men who now with timid hearts and 
quavering voices praise Mr^ Wilson for having kept 
us out of war are the spiritual heirs of the Tories 
of 1776, and the Copperheads of 1864.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, speaking at a Republi- 
can mass meeting at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Oct 
14, criticised the attitude of President Wilson 
on the eight-hour day for railroad employees. 
He declared that arbitration would have been 
the proper method of averting the threatened 
nationwide railroad strike, and instanced the 
application of this principle in 1902 when he 
settled the anthracite coal strike. He also 
urged a tariff to keep up wages after the war. 

Asserting that for three years there had 
been “no protection of our citizens abroad,” 
Theodore Roosevelt, in an address in behalf 
of Hughes, at Louisville, Ky., Oct 18, as- 
sailed the course of President Wilson in deal- 
ing with Mexico and his conduct of the coun- 
try's foreign affairs. 

“It combined lofty promise and complete 
failure in performance. It consisted of words 
which were nullified by deeds,” he said in 
summing up his view of the President's 
course. 

“Mr. Wilson does not mind the Mexicans 
being at war with us,” said the colonel, “so 
long as we are not at war with the Mexi- 
cans.” Again, with Hayti in his thoughts, the 
colonel observed that Mr. Wilson “has taught 
the world that no nation which is small 
enough to be helpless can insult us with im- 
punity.” 


Col. Roosevelt reached the end of his West- 
ern swing, Oct 21, and talked to 8000 persons 
in the open air in Phoenix, Ariz. For the first 
time he aimed at the Mexican policies of 
President Wilson all the darts in his quiver 
in the presence of the border people and chal- 
lenged them to disprove the truth of what he 
said. Instead of contradicting him they 
shouted, “Teddy, you're right!” 

One of the loudest outburts sprang from 
the colonel's declaration as he leaned toward 
his audience and thumped his manuscript with 
his fist that if he had been President he would 
have done “in. Mexico what he did in Cuba ” 

“We said murder there had to stop,** he rasped, 
“and we made it stop. When there was war there 
was war, and when there was peace there was peace, 
and nobody* had to ask which was going on. When 
Villa shot up an American town I would have said 
to Mr. Carranza — but understand if I had been there 
there would have been no Mr. Carranza (laughter) — 
that troops would go into Mexico to get Villa and not 
to tap him on the wrist and say how* naughty he 
was.” 

In the midst of a strenuous day of cam- 
paigning, Theodore Roosevelt, in Chicago, Oct 
26, addressed a large audience composed ex- 
clusively of women and urged them not to be 
misled by the argument that President Wil- 
son has kept the country out of war, which 
has been used by the Democratic campaign 
managers to win women's votes for the Presi- 
dent in the suffrage states. 

The audience, which filled the Auditorium 
from pit to topmost gallery, responded with 
shrill cheers. He hit the hyphenates hard 
and received round upon round of cheers as 
he pleaded for a 100 per cent, patriotism and 
an undivided allegiance. 

In the evening he addressed 17,000 people 
in the Pavilion in the Stock Yards district. 
He discussed Mexico, the Adamson eight-hour 
law, preparedness and the tariff. The labor 
element predominated at the meeting. 

Before an audience that packed the Brook- 
lyn^ Academy of Music from pit to roof, and 
which was as enthusiastic as it was great in 
numbers, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt made 
his first speech of the present campaign in 
New York City, Oct 28. He continued his 
indictment of President Wilson’s policies by 
asking why this Administration, if it admits 
“this is the last great war that involves the 
world that the United States can keep out 
of,” has not prepared the country for such 
an eventuality. “Thanks to Mr. Wilson,” said 
the colonel, “our unpreparedness in naval and 
military matters is appalling and our derelic- 
tion in duty^ to humanity at large shocking 
beyond description.” 

“Mr. Wilson says he kept us out of war. 
Accepting for the moment the theory that 
peace is raging in Mexico, let me point out 
that in the Spanish- American war the Span- 
iards killed only half as many Americans as 
have been killed by Mexicans.” 

Col. Roosevelt in Cooper Union, N. Y., 
Nov 3, arraigned President Wilson as a fail- 
ure in crises, declaring that the “shadows of 
Shadow Lawn” were those Americans who 
had died in Mexico and as a result of Ger- 
many's submarine warfare, while Woodrow 
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Wilson sat in the White House, and whose 
murders he never has avenged. 

Before a wildly enthusiastic audience of 
5000 persons at Bridgeport, Ct., Nov 4, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt delivered a caustic 
arraignment of Woodrow Wilson and the 
accomplishments of the Democratic party. 

“Washington, like Lincoln," said the 
Colonel, “was of English blood, but he wasn't 
an English American; the men who fought 
under him were of German blood, but they 
weren't German Americans; of Irish blood, 
but they weren't Irish Americans; of French 
blood, but they weren’t French Americans ; of 
Dutch blood, but they weren’t Dutch Ameri- 
cans. They were, all of them, just plain 
U. S. Just plain Americans, they gave their 
whole allegiance to America and they fol- 
lowed their leaders against every foe. We've 
got to be loyal to the spirit of those men. 
There isn’t any room in this country for the 
man whose loyalty is on a ‘fifty-fifty’ basis. 
We've got to be strict U. S. If any man has 
divided loyalty, loyalty for another country, 
let him go back to that country." 

See also 

Rio Dram a [“River of Doubt"] 

Woman suffrage — United States 

— Barnes libel suit 

Theodore Roosevelt won a point in his fight 
against William Barnes, Apr 13, when Justice 
Andrews, in the New York State . Supreme 
Court, granted an extension of time until 
June 1 for the preparation of the record in 
the appeal taken by Mr. Barnes from the 
verdict of the jury in the $25,000 libel action 
against the one-time president giving judg- 
ment in favor of the defendant. The original 
order gave Mr. Roosevelt until Apr 15 to 
finish preparation. Although no political dis- 
cussion entered into the legal argument it was 
apparent that Mr. Roosevelt desired to avoid 
action on the appeal in the higher courts until 
after the Republican National Convention, 
scheduled to meet on June 7 at Chicago. Mr. 
Barnes' attorneys seemed anxious to get a 
decision on appeal before that time. Justice 
Andrews’ decision would delay the argument 
of the appeal until the Oct term of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court at 
Rochester. 

ROOSEVELT, N. J., Strike 

See also 

Strikes, Roosevelt, N. J., Strike 
ROOT, Elihu 

Elihu Root, Jan 12, requested that his 
name be kept off the Minnesota primary ballot. 
Recently filed blanks for signatures to place 
the names of both Mr. Root and Theodore 
Roosvelt on the Minnesota primary ballot for 
the Republican Presidential nomination were 
taken out. 


Former United States Senator Elihu Root 
addressed a big audience in Carnegie Hall, 
Feb 5. As temporary chairman of the un- 
official Republican State convention, he de- 
livered a speech that was regarded by many 
as the keynote for the national campaign. 


He pledged the Republican party to “a 
foreign policy which, with courtesy and friend- 
liness of all nations, is frank and fearless 
and honest in its assertion of American rights 
and leaves no doubt anywhere in the world of 
America's purpose and courage to protect and 
defend her independence, her territory, and 
the lives and just rights of her citizens under 
the laws of nations." 

This pledge was preceded by a review, 
bristling with censure, of the foreign policy 
of the Wilson Administration, both in connec- 
tion with the European war and the disturb- 
ances in Mexico. 

“The law protecting Belgium which was 
violated," said Senator Root, “was our law 
and the law of everv other civilized country. 
For generations we had been urging on and 
helping in its develonment and establishment. 
The invasion of Belgium was a breach of 
contract with us for the maintenance of a 
law of nations which was the protection of 
our peace.” 

After reading the “strict accountability” 
note which was sent before the Lusitania 
episode as an illustration of a policy of threat- 
ening words without deeds, he said: 

“No man should draw a pistol who dares 
not shoot. The government which shakes its 
fist first and its finger afterward falls into 
contempt. Our diplomacy has lost its au- 
thority and influence because we have been 
brave in words and irresolute in action." 

Senator Root’s denunciation of the Mex- 
ican policy of President Wilson was even 
more severe. He said the expedition to Vera 
Cruz was to overthrow Huerta, and not to 
protect American lives. 

The Senate, Feb 21, adopted a resolution 
offered by Chairman Stone of the Foreign 
Relations Committee asking President Wil- 
son to submit the correspondence between 
the United States and Korea, when Japan 
occupied the Hermit Kingdom during the 
Russo-Japanese war. Administration leaders, 
it was said, wanted to use the information in 
reply to Elihu Root’s attack on the President 
because no protest was made against the occu- 
pation of Belgium. 

Mr. Root was Sec. of State when Japan 
took Korea. Senator Stone's resolution called 
upon the President to “transmit, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, correspond- 
ence, or so much thereof as in his opinion 
may be made public, between official repre- 
sentative of the United States Government 
and the representative of Korea relating to 
the occupation of Korea and establishment of 
a protectorate over said country by Japan 
during, or as an incident of, the Russo- 
Japanese war in 1904-1905.” 

Elihu Root, then Sec. of State, sent a letter 
to a special commissioner from Korea, Min 
Yungi-Tehan, refusing to entertain an appeal 
to protest in the name of a treaty then exist- 
ent between the United States and Korea 
against the aggression of Japan. 

Indictments of the Wilson Administration 
and the Democratic party were drawn by 
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Elihu Root in a speech at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, Oct 4. 

Character — that was the great test of a 
government and a people, he said. Thru 
lack of character, courage, resolution, the 
Administration had been unable to command 
respect. It had not the character to make 
Germany believe that the threats would be 
made good — hence, the Lusitania and subse- 
quent outrages. It had not the character to 
do any better “when the old warring world 
shall have had its Appomattox, and new prob- 
lems flood America.” 

Mr. Root declared the eight-hour railroad 
law to be a sham. It did not win the eight- 
hour day for the workers. It merely raised 
the pay of one-fifth of the railroad employees 
and the country would have to stand the ex- 
pense. 

ROPE 

See 

Cordage 

ROQUE, Gen. Charles 

See 

France — Army 

ROQUES, Gen. Pierre Auguste 

General Pierre Auguste Roques, the new 
French Minister of War, who succeeded Gen- 
eral Gallieni in Apr, is best known for his 
services in the French army in building up 
the aviation corps. He is 60 years old. For 
two years, from 1910 to 1912, as Inspector- 
General of Aeronautics, he developed and en- 
larged the “fourth arm 1 ” of the army, and 
his success is proved beyond question by the 
present efficiency, so often proved in the war, 
of the French aviation corps. General Roques, 
who is a skilled engineer, was graduated from 
the Polytechnic School with the rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1875. He went to Algiers 
as a captain of staff in 1889. In the Dahomey 
campaign in 1892 he was wounded in the chest. 
For his services in this campaign he was made 
a lieutenant colonel. In 1909 he became a 
general of division, the highest rank in the 
French army. He commanded the Fourth 
Army Corps at Limoges at the outbreak of the 
war. Later he was made commander of the 
First Army and was decorated with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor and the War 
Cross. 

ROSENWALD, Julius 

See 

University of Chicago 

"ROSS, Albert,” pseud. 

See 

Porter Linn Boyd 

"ROSTOCK” (cruiser) 

The German cruiser Rostock displaced 4800 tons 
and carried a crew of 373. Her loss was not ad- 
mitted by Germany until June 8 . 

ROYAL BELGIAN LLOYD LINE 

The Royal Belgian Lloyd Line, founded on 
June 26 with a capital stock of about $10,000,- 
000 and a bond issue of approximately $30,000,- 
000, guaranteed and partly taken by the gov- 
ernment, planned to engage in a general ship- 


ping business, both in Belgium and abroad, and 
was established for a period of fifty years. 
The stock of the company was to be held by 
Belgians only, managers and directors were 
to be Belgian subjects and not under foreign 
influence, unless otherwise approved by the 
government; Belgian sailors were to be em- 
ployed on the vessels of the company, and the 
company was compelled to give its foreign 
agencies, so far as possible, to Belgians. 

At the office of A. W. Duckett & Co., 17 
Battery Place, the New York agents of the 
line, it was said that vessels with total ton- 
nage of 124,900 tons had been obtained for 
the trade which would be confined at first to 
freight business. 

The first Belgian Lloyd steamship scheduled 
to leave New York for Havre was the Italier 
on Oct 5, to be followed by the Amber oix on 
Oct 15, and’ the Colombier on Oct 25, and 
weekly thereafter. The vessels ranged in size 
from 4000 to 8000 gross tonnage. 

ROYCE, Josiah 

Josiah Royce, Alford professor of natural 
religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity at 
Harvard University, died at Cambridge, 
Mass., Sept 14. He was born in 1855. 

“ROWANMORE,” Destruction of the 

The British freighter Rowanmore was sunk, 
Oct 28, off the Irish coast by a submarine, 
after nearly an hour’s chase. Survivors de- 
clared that they were shelled after they had 
taken to their boats. No casualties were re- 
ported. 

The freighter was bound from Baltimore 
to Liverpool, with a mixed cargo, and was 
attacked by the submarine on the 2Sth, 140 
miles southeast of Cape Clear, and after 
50 minutes’ attempt to escape, had her steer- 
ing gear shot away. Thereupon she. stopped 
and signalled that she was abandoning ship. 
The submarine shelled the boats after they 
had cleared the ship. The vessel was tor- 
pedoed at 11:30, sinking at 2:40. 

The Rowanmore , belonging to the Johnston 
Line, had a gross tonnage of 10,320. She 
was last reported as having arrived at Liver- 
pool from Baltimore on Oct 5, and cleared 
from the British port on Oct 13. 

There were seven Americans, including five 
Filipinos, on board. Germany was asked to 
furnish the United States with any informa- 
tion she might have on the subject. The 
captain of Rowanmore was taken prisoner on 
board of the submarine. He was the first 
victim so far as was known of the announced 
plan of Germany to regard captains of all 
merchant vessels captured as prisoners. 

See also 

European war — Naval operations — Mer- 
chantmen DESTROYED — OCT 27 

RUBBER 

Prices for rubber were reported in Mar the 
highest ever known. What is called “scrap 
discarded rubbers to manufacturers at $9 to 
daily, as ports of supply for crude rubber were 
closed and the indications were that conditions 
would not improve. Shoe dealers were selling 
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$9.50 per hundred pounds. The New York 
Sun said: 

“When, not so very long ago, crude rubber reached 
the highwater mark of $3 a pound, an enormous 
quantity of rubber scrap was found to be avail- 
able, principally old motor tires, overshoes, garden 
hose, rubber toys, etc. This proved a big factor in 
reducing the price of the crude rubber. Now white 
rubber is being reclaimed from white scrap, antimony 
stocks may be reclaimed, etc. — all only needing care- 
ful sorting. It is believed that tires will advance 
still more with an increase of 15 per cent, in mechani- 
cal rubber goods. 1 ’ 

— Production of the world 

At the annual meeting of the Rubber Plan- 
tations Investment Trust, Ltd., in London 
early in the autumn the following statement 
about the current rubber situation in the world 
was made: 

The world's output of rubber in 1915 was approxi- 
mately 130,000 tons, against 120,000 in 1914, the pro- 
portion of plantation-grown rubber being 104,000 tons 
in 19 is, against 71,000 tons in 1914; the production 
of wild rubber shows a small decline, so that rather 
more than the total increase in the world’s production 
is accounted for by the increased production of plan- 
tation rubber. It is anticipated that the output of 
plantation rubber in 1916 will be about 140,000 tons; 
the increase of 1916 output over 1915 being about 
the same as the increase in 1915 over 1914. 

Approximately 83 per cent, of the plantation rubber 
to be produced in 1916 will be grown in British colo- 
nies, and when you take into account the large pro- 
portion of rubber produced in the Dutch East Indies 
on estates owned by British companies, fully 90 per 
cent, of the present output of plantation rubber may 
be attributed to British enterprise. 

I wish I could give figures equally pleasing in 
regard to our participation in the consumption from 
the manufacturing point of view, but altho we have 
so much to our credit in production, the United States 
easily take premier place amongst the manufacturers 
of rubber goods. In 1915 the United States imported 
about 65 per cent, of the world’s production of rub- 
ber, against so per cent, in 1914, and, judging by the 
figures for the first part of this year, it looks as if 
they could absorb fully 63 per cent, of the 1916 pro- 
duction. In view of the large purchases of munitions 
of war made in U. S. A. by our (the British) gov- 
ernment, the British proportion of the 120,000 tons of 
rubber which the U. S. A. will import this year, 
valued at upward of £27,000,000 ($*32, 000, 000), is 
of the utmost importance in helping to meet the ad- 
verse trade balances. Notwithstanding the substantial 
annual increase in the output of rubber, stocks have 
not accumulated in the distributing markets. 

RUBBER SMUGGLING CASE 

Four of the five persons named in the in- 
dictment returned Jan 14 by the Federal grand 
jury, charging attempt to set on foot a con- 
spiracy to smuggle crude rubber from the 
United States into Germany, via the Nether- 
lands, pleaded guilty before Judge Clayton, in 
the United States .District Court in New York, 
Jan 17. Fines were imposed as follows: 

The Rubber and Guayule Agency, Inc., a corporate 
defendant, $50. 

Edward Weber, a relative of Albert Weber, an offi 
cial of the Deutsche Bank of t Berlin, $730. 

Paul Schmidt, a partner with Weber in the rubber 
agency, $730. 

Max Jaeger, a German sent to this country to put 
the plot in operation, $i'5oo. 

Richard Wohlberg, purchasing agent, $100. 

Miss Anna Dekkers, a Hollander, the fifth 
defendant, was unable to appear in court until 
the following week, owing to illness. She 
pleaded guilty and was fined $250. 


RUBENS, Peter Paul 

Henry C. Frick, Oct 20, purchased from M. 
Knoedler & Co., Rubens'" portrait of the Mar- 
quis Ambrose de Spinola. The price paid was 
not made public. 

RUBLEE, George 

After serving fifteen months as a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the nomina- 
tion of George Rublee was rejected by the 
Senate, May 15, by a vote of 42 to 36. The 
vote was a defeat for the President, who 
brought every possible influence to bear to 
obtain Rublee’s confirmation. Five Repub- 
licans, all of the Progressive wing of the 
party — Clapp, Kenyon, La Follette, Norris and 
Poindexter — voted to confirm Mr. Rublee. 
Thirty-two Democrats voted to confirm. 
Fourteen Democrats and twenty-seven Repub- 
licans voted to reject. Both New York Sen- 
rubber” was becoming more valuable almost 
ators voted to reject. 

A tie vote in the Senate, with Vice-President 
Marshall paired, resulted, May 23, in the final 
rejection of George Rublee as a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The vote stood 
38 to 38 on the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which Rublee was rejected the week be- 
fore. 

This ended the fight which had been going 
on for fifteen months, since Mr. Rublee was 
appointed. Senator Gallinger persistently 
fought Rublee on that ground that he was 
personally objectionable. The dean of the 
Senate based his objection on articles which 
he said Rublee had written attacking Gallinger 
in the campaign of 1914, when Gallinger was 
opposed for re-election by ex-Representative 
Stevens. Objection was also made to Rublee 
on the ground that he was not a Republican. 
He was appointed as a Progressive, the law 
providing that not more than three members 
of the commission should be members of one 
political party. Senator Gallinger claimed that 
Rublee was really a Democrat. 

Under a ruling of Attorney-General Greg- 
ory in the summer of 1915, it was not believed 
that Mr. Rublee coul 4 draw any pay for his 
fifteen months" services, as he was appointed 
to a vacancy which was created during a ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Edward N.. Hurley, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, forwarded a letter to Con- 
gress, July 3, asking that Mr. Rublee be re- 
imbursed for his thirteen months" services. 
Section 1761 of the revised statutes prohibits 
the payment of salary to any person appointed 
during a recess of the Senate to fill a vacancy 
in any existing office if the vacancy existed 
while the Senate was in session. This was 
Mr. Rublee"s status. He served as a member 
of the commission from Mar 1, 1915, until 
May 15, 1916, when his nomination was re- 
jected by the Senate. The salary of a member 
of the commission is $10,000 a year. 

Among the items in the General Deficiency 
Appropriation bill, approved by the Senate and 
House Sept 7, was one for the salary of 
George Rublee as a member of the Federal 
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Trade Commission for the fifteen months be- 
tween his nomination and the Senate action 
rejecting it. 

RUMANIA 

Rumania had called the class of 1916 to 
the colors in advance of schedule time, accord- 
ing to Bucharest despatches received Feb 3* 
The army had been partly mobilized since 
shortly after the beginning of the war. 


The German Sec. for Foreign Affairs and 
the Rumanian Minister in Berlin on Apr 7 
signed a convention between Germany and 
Rumania by which both governments declared 
their readiness to allow free exportation of 
home products. 

The question of Rumania’s entry into the 
war was settled Aug 28, when a note declar- 
ing that Rumania from 9 o’clock on the 
evening of Aug 27, considered herself in a 
state of war with Austria-Hungary was pre- 
sented to the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister by the Rumanian Minister at Vienna. 

According to the note the persecution of 
Rumanians by Austro-Hungarian officials was 
alleged, and it was charged that agreements 
which existed between Rumania and the for- 
mer members of the Triple Alliance had been 
broken in letter and spirit from the time Ger- 
many and Austria entered the war. Italy, the 
declaration said, was obliged to detach her- 
self from Austria and Germany. 

In conclusion, the communication set forth 
as follows the motives in compelling Rumania 
to enter the war: 

First — The Rumanian population in Aus- 
trian territories is exposed to the hazards of 
war and of invasion. 

Second — Rumania believes that by interven- 
ing she can shorten the world war. 

Third — Rumania places herself on the side 
of those Powers which she believes can assist 
her most efficaciously in realizing her national 
ideal. 

An official statement issued in Berlin said: 
“After Rumania, as already reported, disgrace- 
fully broke treaties concluded with Austria- 
Hungary and Germany she declared war yes- 
terday against our ally. The Imperial Ger- 
man Minister to Rumania has received in- 
structions to request his passports and to de- 
clare to the Rumanian Government that Ger- 
many now likewise considers herself at war 
with Rumania.” 

The mobilization of Rumania brought over 
600,000 men under arms; this force could be 
raised to a total of 900,000 with all reserves 
summoned to the colors. Rumania’s strength 
may be summed up as follows : 

. Army 

Military service compulsory and universal from 
the age of 19 to 42, capable of producing an army 
Of over 600,000 men. 

First Line. — Five army corps and two cavalry 
divisions, 220,000 men. 

Artillery . — Twenty regiments of field artillery, each 
of six batteries of four guns each, four horse bat- 
teries, and nineteen fortress companies. 

Seven engineer battalions and a railway battalion. 

Second Line. — Thirty-six battalions and nine bat- 


teries equaling 30,000 men in time of peace, or 
380,000 men m time of war. 

Equipment 

Infantry. — Mannlicher magazine rifle. Cavalry. — 
Mannlicher carbine. Field artillery — 450 rapid-fire 
Krupp, 75 milimeter guns, 150 field guns belonging 
to the reserve, and an unknown number of heavy 
guns. 

Forts 

At Galats (junction of Danube and Sereth), three 
lines; at Nernolassa (Sereth), two lines; at Focasant, 
three lines, and around Bucharest, eighteen forts all 
armed with Krupp and Gruson guns. 

Navy 

Elisabeth , protected cruiser, 1320 tons, 4.6-inch 
and eight machine guns. 

Miella , training ship, 350 tons. 

Seven gunboats, six customs boats, eight torpedo 
boats, and four river monitors. 

See also 

European war — Balkans 

Mircea, Prince 

— Politics and government 

The resignation of Premier Bratiano, of 
Rumania, was reported, Dec 15, by the Buda- 
pest newspaper Avillag, as quoted in an Ex- 
change Telegraph despatch from Copenhagen. 

A recent despatch from Jassy, the provis- 
ional capital of Rumania, said all the members 
of the Rumanian Cabinet had resigned with 
the exception of the Premier. 

— Postal affairs 

Because of the Swiss suspension of money- 
order business with Rumania, July 1, the 
United States in October was obliged to de- 
cline to issue money orders on Rumania thru 
Switzerland. 

RUN DEL, Gen. Sir Leslie 

See 

European war — Franco-Belgian front. 
May 14 

RUNNING 

See 

Drew, Howard P. 

RURAL CREDITS 

A brief digest of the rural credits bill, as 
reported by Senator Hollis on Feb 15 was 
prepared and published in the March num- 
ber of the American Bankers’ Association 
Journal as follows: 

The bill is described as intending ‘‘to provide capital 
for agricultural development, to create a standard 
form of investment based on farm mortgage, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to create Govern- 
ment depositories and financial agents for the United 
States and for other purposes.” 

The original hill provided for the organization 
of a Federal Farm Loan Board, to consist of five 
members appointed by the President. The amended 
bill provides for a Federal Farm Loan Bureau within 
the Treasury Department, the bureau to be under 
the general supervision of a Federal Farm Loan 
Board. This board is to be composed of five mem- 
bers, including the Sec. of the Treasury, ex-officio. 
Not more than two shall be appointed from one 
political party and the annual salary shall be $ro,coo 
for each. 

As soon as practicable, this Federal Farm Loan 
Board is directed to divide the United States into 
twelve districts and in each district to establish 
a Federal land bank with a capital not less than 
$500,000. 

The twelve Federal land banks form one division 
of the effort that the Federal Farm Loan Board is to 
put forth and these hanks are, as was stated, to he 
organized by the Farm Loan Board. Opportunity 
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for individual enterprise is given by the provision 
that permits any number of natural persons not less 
than ten to organize what are called joint stock 
land banks which are to engage in the business of 
lending on farm mortgage security and issuing farm 
loan bonds. These joint stock land banks are sub- 
ject to all the restrictions and conditions imposed on 
Federal land banks but the Government of the 
United States “shall not purchase or subscribe for 
any of the capital stock of any such bank.” The capi- 
tal stock of a joint stock land bank must be at least 
$250,000, and in States having populations above 
2,000,000 the capital stock must be not less than 
$500,000. 

The capital stock of each Federal land bank 
is to be divided into shares of $5 each “and may 
be subscribed for and held by any individual, firm 
or corporation, ©r by the Government of any State 
or of the United States.” Stock owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall receive no divi- 
dend. “If within ninety days after the opening of 
said books any part of the minimum capitalization of 
$500,000 herein prescribed for Federal land banks 
shall remain unsubscribed, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe the bal- 
ance thereof on behalf of the United States.” Any 
subscription of this kind by the Government is to be 
repaid by the application thereto of one-quarter of 
all sums subsequently subscribed to the capital stock. 

Federal land banks shall be depositories of public 
money,, except receipts from customs, when desig- 
nated for that purpose by the Sec. of the Treasury. 

It will be seen that there are points of resemblance 
between this bill and the Federal reserve act. The 
difference is that the Federal reserve banks were 
superimposed on a banking system already in exist- 
ence, while in this case the Federal land banks, 
which correspond to the Federal reserve banks are 
dependent for their members on the activity of poten- 
tial borrowers in establishing farm loan associations, 
which correspond to the member banks. The joint 
stock land banks, the products of individual initiative, 
may be compared to the State institutions, with the 
exception that they will necessarily be members of 
the system. 

What are called in the bill “national farm loan 
associations” may be formed by persons desiring to 
borrow money on farm mortgage security. “Ten or 
more natural persons who are the owners, or are 
about to become the owners, of farm land qualified 
as security for a mortgage loan .... may unite to 
form a national farm loan association.” The aggre- 
gate of the loans they desire must be not less than 
$20,000 and the amount desired by each person must 
be not more than $10,000 nor less than $200. These 
associations may be organized with either limited or 
unlimited liabilities. The capital stock shall be 
divided into shares of $5 each, and it is provided 
that “any person desiring to borrow on farm land 
mortgage through a farm loan association shall de- 
posit with the secretary-treasurer thereof for the pur- 
chase of stock at par an amount equal to five per 
centum of the face of the desired loan.” 

There is provision for the deposit of the mortgages 
secured by the subsidiary associations with the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and against these the farm land 
banks are to issue bonds which are to he sold to 
any one who will purchase. The rate of interest is 
not to exceed the legal rate fixed by law for loans by 
national banks and loans are, of course, to be made 
only against farms whose appraised value is twice that 
of the amount loaned. Mortgages shall run for a 
period of at least five years and not exceeding thirty- 
six years and are to he repaid on the amortization 
plan. Farm loan bonds are not taxable by national, 
state, municipal or local authority, and it is also 
provided “that every Federal land bank and every 
national farm loan association, including the capital 
stock and reserve or surplus therein and the income 
derived therefrom, shall be exempt from Federal, 
state, municipal and local taxation, except taxes upon 
real estate. . . . First mortgages executed to Federal 
land banks, or to joint stock land banks, and farm 
loan bonds issued under the provisions of this act, 
shall be deemed and held to be instrumentalities of the 
government of the United States, and as such they 
and the incomes derived therefrom shall be exempt 
from Federal, state, municipal and local taxation.” 

Another interesting provision is made against the 
contingency that no national farm loan associations 
will he formed. It is, therefore, provided that when 
the act shall have been in effect one year and such 


associations have not been and are not likely to be 
formed in any locality the Federal Farm Loan 
Board may authorize Federal land banks to make 
loans on farm land through agents approved by said 
board. No other agent than a duly incorporatea 
bank, trust company or mortgage institution, chartered 
by the Federal Government or by the state in which 
it has its principal office shall be employed as such 
agent. 

The act to establish postal savings depositories is 
amended as follows: “Federal farm loan bonds may 
be purchased by the trustees, in lieu of United 
States bonds or other securities, for the purpose of 
investing postal savings deposits. No more than 30 
per cent, of the postal savings deposits shall be in- 
vested at any one time in farm loan bonds.” 


The Hollis farm loan bill, embodying the 
administration plan for establishing a system 
of rural credits, passed the Senate, May 4, by 
a vote of 58 to 5. Senators Brandegee, Lodge, 
Oliver, Page and Wadsworth, Republicans v 
voted against the measure. 

By a vote of 295 to 10 the House passed, 
May 15, its substitute for the Senate rural 
credits bill making certain the establishment 
of a system of farm credits. In general fea- 
tures, the House and Senate bills were similar. 

In the House bill the provision was for the 
establishment of twelve Federal land banks 
with a minimum capital of $750,000 each. 
The management of the entire system was 
entrusted to a farm loan board of three mem- 
bers, and each of the banks was to be in 
charge of nine directors, three of whom were 
to be selected by the farm loan board and six 
by the national farm loan associations. 

The banks were to make loans to farmers 
through local associations of borrowers, ten 
or more of whom might form an association. 
When a farmer desires to make a loan he 
enters into membership of a local association. 
His loan is passed on by the loan committee 
of the association and must be approved by 
the local board of directors, a land bank ap- 
praiser and the land bank directors. 

To raise the money to be issued in the form 
of loans to the farmers, the land banks were 
permitted to issue farm loan bonds in series 
of not less than $50,000 each. These bonds 
were secured by the capital and reserve of 
the bank making the issue, the capital and re- 
serve of the other eleven land banks of the 
system, the security of all the mortgages 
pledged, the personal undertaking of the bor- 
rower, the mortgage on the land, the capital 
and reserves of the local association and in 
various other ways. 

The House bill also provided for the au- 
thorization of joint stock banks with a paid-up 
capital of not less than $250,000, the operations 
of which are confined to the territory of a 
single state. It was also stipulated that the 
interest rate upon the mortgage loan should 
not in any case exceed 6 per, cent. The mort- 
gages might run from five to thirty-six years. 

Every land bank was required to place semi- 
annually in reserve 25 per cent of its net 
earnings until it should amount to 20 per cent 
of the outstanding capital of the bank. After 
that, 5 per cent, of the earnings must be placed 
in the reserve annually. The balance might 
be available for dividends. 
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' By a vote of 313 to 10 the House, June 27, 
agreed to the conference report on the Rural 
Credits bill. The standing vote on the measure 
was 103 to 2, but the roll call vote was de- 
manded upon a point of no quorum. The 
House and Senate bills were not greatly dif- 
ferent when the proposition was sent to con- 
ference inasmuch as both had been drafted 
upon the Hollis report from the join commit- 
tee authorized by the last Congress to investi- 
gate the rural credits problem. It proposed 
the creation of a Federal farm loan board 
consisting of five members, the Secretary of 
the Treasury ex-officio and four other mem- 
bers, and for 12 Federal farm land banks. 

The conference bill was a measure as nearly 
a mean between the House and Senate drafts 
as could be obtained, although it was noted 
that some of the more radical provisions of 
the Senate bill had been eliminated and many 
of the quasi government aid provisions re- 
tained. The conference report stated that 
among the more important concessions were 
the following: 

The Senate agreed to eliminate all its pro- 
visions for the establishment of unlimited lia- 
bility associations. 

It was agreed that the government should 
subscribe for any portion of such unsub- 
scribed stock as is necessary to provide the 
minimum capital of $750,000 in any Federal 
land bank after 30 days subsequent to the 
opening of the subscription books, instead 
of 90 days. 

The Senate accepted the House provision, 
that at least 25 per cent, of that part of the 
capital of any Federal land bank for which 
stock is outstanding in the name of national 
farm-loan associations should be held in quick 
assets. 

The House accepted the Senate provision 
making land banks when designated for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
positaries of public money and permitting no 
government funds so deposited to be invested 
in mortgage Joans or farm-loan bonds. 

The House agreed to the Senate provision 
relative to the issuing ,of certificates against 
deposits amended so as to permit the issuing 
of certificates against deposit of current funds 
bearing interest not to exceed 4 per cent, per 
annum and convertible into farm-loan bonds. 

The Senate agreed to the House provision 
relative to the mortgage agreement providing 
for the payment of the loan on the amortiza- 
tion plan. 

It was agreed that the period of mortgages 
should run from a minimum of five years to a 
maximum of 40 years. 

The Senate agreed to the House provision 
for additional payments in sums of $25, or any 
multiple thereof, for the reduction of the prin- 
cipal on any regular installment date. 

The Senate agreed to the House provision 
that the interest rate on mortgages negotiated 
before the first issue of farm-loan bonds 
may be determined in the discretion of the 
land bank. 

The House accepted the Senate provision 


that no loan should exceed 50 per cent, of 
the value of the land mortgaged. 

And the Senate accepted the House provi- 
sion that simple interests should be paid on 
defaulted payments at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum. 

The Senate accepted the House provision 
relative to the deposit of securities and cur- 
rent funds of Federal land banks with mem- 
ber banks of the Federal reserve system, 
eliminating the Senate provision for such de- 
posits with Federal reserve banks. 

The Senate agreed to strike out its provi- 
sion relative to acceptance and to discount 
of acceptances, and direct obligations of Fed- 
eral land banks by Federal reserve banks. 

The Senate agreed to strike out its provision 
for the investment of postal savings deposits 
in farm-loan bonds. 

It was agreed that under rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board national farm loan associations 
may consolidate. 

It was agreed relative to government depos- 
its that the Secretary of the Treasury might 
make such deposits in Federal land banks to 
aggregate amount not exceeding $6,0 00,000 at 
any one time. 

Canada 

Under the provisions of the agricultural 
credits act, passed by the British Columbia 
legislature in 1915, a commission was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of loaning money to 
the farmers of this province. This board 
made the first loans on Aug 1, 1916. 

United States 

President Wilson, July 17, signed the Rural 
Credits bill, providing for the establishment 
of a system of 12 farm land mortgage banks 
to handle the long-time mortgage loans of the 
farmers of the country. 

The twelve districts were as follows : 
Mass NCW England with Land Bank at Springfield, 

2 . New York and Pennsylvania with bank at Bing- 
hamtonj N. Y. 

3. Michigan and Ohio with bank at Toledp. 

4. Virginia and the Carolinas with bank at Raleigh. 

5- Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, and 

Kentucky with bank at_ Birmingham, Ala. 

6. Indiana and Illinois with hank at Champlain, 111 . 

7. Iowa and Missouri with bank at Burlington, la. 

8. Wisconsin and Minnesota with bank at St. Paul. 

9. The Dakotas, Montana, and Wyoming with bank 
at Aberdeen, S. D. 

10. Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado with bank at 
Hastings, Neb. 

11. Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico with bank at 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

1 2 . Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Arizona, and Utah with bank at Sacramento, Cal. 

President Wilson sent to the Senate, July 27, 
the names of Charles E. Lobdell, of Great 
Bend, Kan.; George W. Norris, of Philadel- 
phia ; William S. A. Smith, of Sioux City, la. ; 
and Herbert Quick, of Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., to be members of the Farm Loan 
Board in the new Federal Farm Loan system 
created by the Rural Credits act of July 17. 
Sec. McAdoo, ex-officio, completed the board. 
The Senate, Aug 3, unanimously confirmed 
the nominations. 

The new Farm Loan Board, held its first 
meeting, Aug 7, at the Treasury Department. 
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George W. Norris was selected commissioner, 
the chief executive officer of the board, and 
W. W. Flanagan, secretary. 


Statistics on the costs and sources of farm- 
mortgage loans in the United States are given 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin No. 384. The costs for interest 
and commission, the sources of capital, the 
factors which influence the terms, the need 
for improved facilities and the desirability of 
state and federal legislation, are considered, 
and the need of a properly organized credit 
system under federal regulation pointed out 
The bulletin was written before the federal 
farm-loan act of July 17, 1916, was passed by 
Congress. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board returned to 
Washington Sept 28, having beenabsent since 
Aug 21 on a tour thru twenty-nine states to 
gather information for its guidance in divid- 
ing the country into twelve farm loan dis- 
tricts and designating the sites of the twelve 
farm loan banks authorized under the rural 
credits law. The board expressed satisfaction 
over the results of the hearings held, and said 
the plan of putting the farm loan banks into 
operation before Feb 1, 1917, would be carried 
out without change. 


In its effort to get information to assist 
it in locating the 12 Federal Land Banks, the 
Federal Farm Loan. Board resumed its tour 
of the country Oct 16. The board planned to 
hold hearings in the Atlantic and Gulf States, 
proceeding as far as Arizona. Returning it 
would hold hearings in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. This would 
complete the board's canvass of the entire 
country. It was expected that the proposed 
banks would be established and ready for 
business about Feb 1. 

Officials of the Farm Loan Bureau an- 
nounced at Washington, Dec 7, that more than 
50,000 farmers had applied for mortgage loans 
aggregating approximately $150,000,000, or 
more than 17 times the amount of money 
which would be immediately available for 
loans upon the organization of the 12 farm 
loan banks. Most of the applications had 
come from the South and West. 

Out of the more than seventy-five cities 
which petitioned to be designated for loca- 
tion of the farm loan banks the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Dec 27, designated the following 
twelve : 

Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, Md. ; Columbia, S. C.; 
Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kan..; Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Berkeley, Cal., and Spokane, Wash. 

The twelve districts into which the country 
is divided were announced by the Farm Loan 
Board, as follows : 

District No. 1 — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey. 

District No. 2 — Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

District No. 3“Nortli Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

District No. 4 — Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


District No. 5 — Alabama, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. 

District No. 6 — ‘Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 

District No. 7 — Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

District No. 8 — Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

District No. 9 — Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and 
New Mexico. 

District No. 10 — Texas. 

District No. 11 — California, Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona. 

District No. 12 — Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho. 

RUSSELL, Charles Taze (“Pastor” Russell) 

Charles Taze Russell, known, as “Pastor” 
Russell, an independent minister, editor of 
the Watch Tower and prominent author of 
studies on the Scriptures, died Oct 31 on an 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe train en route 
from Los Angeles to New York. He was 
born in 1852. 

“RUSSELL,” Destruction or the 

H. M. S. Russell , Captain William Bowden 
Smith, R.N., flying the flag of Rear Admiral 
Fremantle, struck a mine in the Mediterranean, 
Apr 27, and was sunk. The admiral, the 
captain, 24 officers and 676 men were saved. 
One hundred and twenty-four officers and men 
were reported missing. 

Under ordinary conditions the Russell carried be- 
tween 750 and 800 men. The Russell was laid down 
in 1899 and completed in 1903. She was 405 feet 
long, 75 feet beam, 26 feet deep, and displaced 
14,000 tons. She was armed with four I2*inch, 
twelve 6-inch, twelve 3-inch and six 3-pound guns, 
and four torpedo tubes. She cost about $5,000,000. 

RUSSELL SAGE SCHOOL OF PRAC- 
TICAL ART 

See 

'Emma Willard School 

RUSSANOFF EXPEDITION 

See 

Arctic exploration — Russanoff expedi- 
tion 

RUSSIA 

Premier Goremykin resigned, Feb I, on 
account of ill health. His successor was B. 
V. Stuermer, a member of the Council of the 
Empife. 

Following within a week the resignation of 
M. Goremykin as Prime Minister of Russia 
came the retirement, Feb 8, of Pierre A. 
Kharitonoff, Comptroller-General, who was 
succeeded by M. Pokrovsky, The Comptroller's 
retirement was due to ill health, it was said. 

For the first time in its history the Czar 
visited the Duma at its reopening Feb 22. The 
incident had a most favorable effect on pop- 
ular opinion. The visit was without the 
formal ceremony customary in countries where 
the sovereign opens parliament in state. It 
suggested rather some distinguished foreigner 
invited to attend the ceremony of the open- 
ing of the session and to participate inform- 
ally. 

M. Rodzianko, President of the Duma, met 
the sovereign at the portico with the vice- 
presidents and deputies, who cheered heartily 
while the Czar shook hands with President 
Rodzianko. Then followed the religious 
service inaugurating the session, after which 
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the Emperor addressed the deputies. M. 
Rodzianko responded with a patriotic speech 
and an anthem was sung. 

The Duma was prorogued on Sept 16 by 
order of the Czar. This action was followed 
by a storm of protests, and it was planned 
to have a deputation of members urge the 
Czar to permit the legislature to reconvene. 


The fact that Belgians were fighting with 
the Russians on the eastern front was first 
made known by the official report of the Rus- 
sian war office issued Aug 14. 


Alexander Trepoff, the new Premier, at the 
opening of the Duma in Petrograd, Dec 2, 
according to a Reuter despatch, reiterated Rus- 
sia's determination to prosecute the war until 
victory should be attained. 

See also 

Aland Islands fortifications 
Blacklist 
Chinese labor 
Chouvaieff, Gen. 

Explosions — Russia 
Francis, David R. 

Goremykin, J. L. 

Income tax — Russia 
Marye, George T. 

“Metropolitan Magazine” 

Olga, Grand Duchess of Oldenburg 

Prohibition — Russia 

Prohibition — Russia 

Railroads 

Railroads — China 

Railroads — Rus si a 

Rasputin, Gregory 

Sable 

Stock exchanges— -Russia 
Treaties — Russia-Japan 
Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, Count von 
— Army 

Emperor Nicholas, Mar 15, approved the de- 
cision of the commission of inquiry to bring 
evidence of alleged illegal acts of former 
Minister of War General Soukhomlinoff be- 
fore the Judicial Department of the Imperial 
Council with a view to his arraignment on a 
charge of being responsible for the shortage 
of munitions for the Russian Army, accord- 
ing to Reuter’s Petrograd correspondent. 

General Soukhomlinoff resigned as Minister 
of War on June 26, 1915, and was succeeded 
by General Polivanoff. In Aug it was stated 
that a commission of inquiry had been ap- 
pointed to investigate charges that General 
Soukhomlinoff and others were responsible for 
the shortage in munitions which had seriously 
interfered with the, operations of the Russian 
army. 


Gen. Alexei Polivanoff, the Russian Minister 
of War, was relieved from his position at his 
own request, Mar 29. He succeeded Gen. 
Soukhomlinoff, June 26, 1915, Gen. Chou- 
vaieff, director of the commissariat depart- 
ment of the Ministry of War, was appointed 
Minister of War. 


As the result of a preliminary inquiry by 
Senator Bogorodsky into charges of criminal 
negligence and high treason in connection with 
his administration of the Russian army, Gen. 
W. A. Soukhomlinoff, former Russian Minis- 
ter of War, had been imprisoned in the fort- 
ress of Peter and Paul, according to a semi- 
official dispatch received from Petrograd, 
May 6. 


Gen. Ruzsky was appointed commander in 
chief of the northern armies of Russia Aug 
17 - 

Gen. Ruzsky was in command of the north- 
ern Russian army at the outbreak of the war. 
He was credited with the series of brilliant 
operations which culminated in the capture 
!>f Lemberg, and was hailed as the hero of 
the hour in Russia. Shortly afterward it was 
announced that he was in ill health, and in 
May, 1915, he retired from the army and was 
succeeded by Gen. Alexiev, the present Chief 
of Staff. In July, 1915, Gen. Ruzsky resumed 
command of the northern armies, but six 
months later was relieved by the Czar. An 
imperial rescript said that the difficult task 
of defending Petrograd had seriously injured 
the General’s health. Gen. Ruzsky is 62 years 
old. He was wounded in the Turkish war of 
1877-78 and was Quartermaster-General dur- 
ing the Russian- Japanese war. 

See also 

Brussiloff, Gen. Alexei Alexeievitch 

— Commerce 

New restrictions on American trade with 
Russia were announced, Dec 7, by the British 
Embassy in a circular setting forth conditions 
to govern shipments passing thru the block- 
ade lines into Sweden, thru which country 
most American exports to Russia are handled. 

Aside from goods destined for the Russian 
government, only 34 commodities can be sent 
to Russia under the regulations, and rigid con- 
ditions must be complied with before letters of 
assurance for the shipments will be issued. 

The step was believed here to be the out- 
come of a conflict in trade policies heretofore 
followed by Great Britain, Russia and Sweden, ' 
and it was understood to have as its object the 
limitation of Russia’s imports thru Sweden to 
necessities, particularly war -goods. Sweden, 
smarting under the British blockade and 
rationing measure, was said to have taken 
steps to retaliate, which resulted in the more 
stringent regulations. 

The list of goods for which the British 
Embassy would issue letters pf assurance to 
American exporters to Russia and Finland 
included the following, for which such assur- 
ances are given under the present regulations : 

Binoculars, medicaments and thermometers, sulphur 
tartaric and citric acids, dyes, varnishes, photographic 
plates, phosphor, machinery (except lathes), carbonate 
of ammonia, blue copperas (sblphate of copperas), 
vegetable seeds, paraffin, oils, tar, wax, colophany 
(rosin), American cotton, salt and rice. 

The remaining articles on the list have not been 
subject to such regulations before, and officials are 
uncertain .what will be the effect of their inclusion 
in the group which may be shipped under letters of 
assurance. Most of them are produced from raw 
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material usually exported from Great Britain. They 
are metals (except lead), rubber, leather, castor oil, 
graphite, jute sacks, wool, twine, shellac, cocoanuts, 
Egyptian cotton, woollen materials and pepper. 

Letters of assurance would be granted. only 
if the goods were consigned to the Aktiebo- 
laget Trans ito, Stockholm, which arranges all 
Swedish transit licenses. This company must 
first have granted such a license and must 
have complete information as to the goods, 
gross and net weight, value, name of the send- 
er, shipping line by which the consignments 
are to be transported and name and address 
of the consignee in Russia or Finland, together 
with the original bill of lading and indorsed 
copy. 

The Swedish-American Line, the S.wedjsh- 
America-Mexico Line, and the Scandinavian- 
America Line were named for the shipment of 
g)ods under this scheme, and five New York 
banks were suggested as agents and financiers. 
Freight must be prepaid to the point of dis- 
charge in Scandinavia and must carry an 
agreement that if anything interferes with its 
transit it may be stored, sent by a different 
route, or returned to the United States or one 
of the allied countries, always at the expense 
of the owners. 

— Finance 

The Finance Committee of the Russian 
Duma, presided over by Premier Sturmer, 
Feb 28, approved the new war loan for 2,000,- 
000,000 rubles. The interest rate was to 1554 
per cent The loan was to run for ten yea*, 
with the same privileges as were given in 
connection with the previous issues. 


The budget presented to the Duma, Feb 29, 
showed an ordinary estimated revenue of 
3,022,049,318 rubles, (about $1,511,024,659) an 
estimated ordinary expenditure of 3,232,463,- 
698 rubles, the excess of expenditure over 
revenue being 210,414,280 rubles ($105,207,140). 
The expenses included in the budget con- 
stitute only a part of the total expenses, and 
the war expense, which was not included in 
the budget, may exceed the ordinary expendi- 
ture two or three times. The most important 
decrease in revenue would be found, it was 
estimated, in the receipts from alcoholic 
drinks, which were put at only 9,000,000 rubles 
as compared with 689,000,000 in 1914. With 
the addition of items classed as extraordinary 
expenditure the budget showed a total ex- 
penditure of 3,558,156,510 rubles, the excess 
of expenditure over revenue being 377,107,192. 

The extraordinary expenses due to the war 
amounted to 8,000,000,000 rubles in 1915 and 
were expected to reach 11,000,000,000 in 1916, 
should the war last the entire year. The latter 
expense, together with the budget deficit, must 
be covered by means of credit operations. 

The cost of the war at the time of writing 
amounted to 31,000,000 rubles ($15,500,000) 
daily. 


A $50,000,000 Russian loan was placed with 
a group of New York bankers June 13. The 
plan provided for a^three-year credit to the 
Russian Government,* the rate of interest be- 


ing 6^2 per cent. The Russian Government 
was to place to the credit of the American 
bankers the sum of 150,000,000 rubles in Petro- 
grad banks. While the transaction was made 
on the basis of three roubles to one dollar, it 
was provided that the Russian Government 
should share in the profits that might be made 
in exchange. The American group of bankers, 
which consisted of the National City Bank, 
the Guaranty Trust Company, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., had the option to buy within 
the coming three years five-year 5^4 per cent. 
Russian Government bonds at 94^, less a com- 
mission, principal and interest being payable 
in dollars in New York. 


Pierre L. Bark, Russian Minister of Finance, 
in an interview with the Morning Post's finan- 
cial editor, July 31, estimated Russia's present 
war expenditure at about $500,000,000 monthly. 


Russian savings banks deposits in the first 
part of 1916 were considerably greater than 
for all the previous year. In the first quarter 
direct taxation produced more than $50,000,- 
000, exceeding the yield of 1915 by more than 
$15,000,000. Indirect taxation produced $87,- 

750.000, which is $39,250,000 more than in 1915. 
Returns from domains and securities owned 
by the financial administration amounted 
to $133,000,000, which is $32,500,000 in excess 
of 1915. Ordinary revenue altogether 
amounted to $390,722,000, exceeding the rev- 
enue in 1915 by $116,397,500. Russian exports 
in the first five months of 1916 amounted to 
$75*883,000, a gain of $30,000,000. Imports in 
the same period reached a total of $320,500,000, 
an advance of $205,000,000. On July 14 the 
gold reserves of the State Bank were $771,- 

500.000. The gold reserve abroad was 8841,- 

500,000. The total of metal reserves was $100,- 
000,000 more than a year before. 


Negotiations were completed, Nov 3, by a 
syndicate headed by the National City Com- 
pany, which is controlled by the National City 
Bank interests, for a loan of $50,000,000 to the 
Russian government, the proceeds of which 
would be used principally for paying for war 
munitions. The loan would be a direct obli- 
gation of the imperial Russian government 
and would bear interest at 5J4 per cent. 

Associated with the National City Company 
in the negotiations were J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the Guaranty Trust Company, Harris, Forbes 
& Co., and Lee, Higginson & Co. Four of 
these institutions were also connected with the 
negotiations for the former $50,000,000 Rus- 
sian government loan, which was brought out 
in June. Unlike the latter, the new borrowing 
would not be backed by any sort of collateral, 
but, however, would be payable in dollars in 
New York City. It would run for five years. 
The price of the bonds was 94 $i and interest, 
at which figures the securities would yield 
about 6$4 per cent. 

— Food and commodity prices and supply 

Official advices to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Oct 28, reported se- 
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rious scarcity of the common necessaries of 
life over a large area of Russia, due to the 
difficulty of trade with Great Britain, from 
which country Russia has always bought 
largely. What little manufacturing there is 
in the interior cities had been slackened by 
war conditions, and no new machinery could 
be had owing to the interruption of transporta- 
tion. 

— Jewish question 

The first day's discussion in the Duma, 
Mar 24, of an interpellation brought by Oppo- 
sition members, urging a cessation of alleged 
illegal acts against the Jews and an exten- 
sion of their privileges, caused a tumult in 
the Chamber. A speech by M. Zamyslovsky, 
Conservative, against the adoption of the in- 
terpellation, was continually interrupted by 
shouts from the Opposition, and he finally 
was forced to abandon the floor. Thereupon 
the entire Conservative faction marched out of 
the House. 

— Politics and government 

The resignation of Sergius Sazonoff, after 
seven years in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
was announced July 23 and occasioned general 
regret. It followed his recent visit to the 
General Staff, where he attended a meeting of 
the council of ministers. 

During his incumbency, M. Sazonoff com- 
pleted highly important agreements with Great 
Britain relative to Persia. He is credited with 
developing and cementing the friendship be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain and fostering 
friendly relations with Japan, which culmin- 
ated in the recent agreement of mutual sup- 
port with reference to the territorial and spe- 
cial interests of the two countries in the Far 
East. He also completed an agreement with 
Sweden for a junction of the Swedish and 
Russian railways at Tornea. He remains a 
member of the Imperial Council and Master 
of the Imperial Court. 

Boris V. Sturmer, who"' succeeded M. Go- 
remykin as president of the Imperial Council, 
and now assumes the duties of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs^ was always prominent in 
bureaucratic affairs. His early career was de- 
voted to provincial government posts. He was 
for fourteen vears master of ceremonies of 
the Imperial Court. Prior to his appointment 
to the Imperial Council he had for a number 
of years taken little part in political affairs. 

Alexei Khvostoff, the new Minister of In- 
terior, was attached to the Ministry of Justice 
ten years ago. He is a member of the Council 
of the Empire. The most important bdls he 
drafted related to the admission of Jews to 
the practice of law and cancelling the privilege 
of the Baltic nobility. 


A crisis which was brought about by the 
attacks upon the government by the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, led by Professor Paul Milu- 
koff, was generally believed, Nov 21, to have 
passed. The event was interpreted generally 
as a victory for the Duma. Its chief signifi- 
cance was the political awakening of the entire 
nation and the development of real public con- 


sciousness, which, perhaps for the first time 
in Russian history, had become articulate and 
could be ignored no longer. 


Alexander Trepoff, Minister of Ways and 
Communications, was appointed, Nov 24, Pre- 
mier, to succeed M. Sturmer, who by an im- 
perial ukase was appointed Grand Chamber- 
lain of the imperial court, retaining his func- 
tions as a member of the Council of the 
Empire. The Council of the Empire was ad- 
journed by imperial ukase until Dec 2. The 
resignation of M. Sturmer as Premier and 
Foreign Minister had long been accepted as 
an inevitable outcome of the struggle between 
the cabinet and the Duma. It caused no more 
than mild surprise, and this was due less to 
the event itself than the rapidity with which 
the situation matured since the definite break 
between the Duma and the government. It is 
almost impossible to overestimate not only the 
political but the national significance of the 
Duma victory, since for the first time in his- 
tory Russian public opinion is considered to 
have triumphed over influences which were 
regarded as antagonistic to good government. 

The appointment of M. Neraoff, Assistant 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, as For- 
eign Minister, was reported Nov 25. M. Nera- 
toff replaced Boris Sturmer, who held the 
Foreign portfolio as well as the premiership, 

Michale Rodzianko, president of the Russian 
Duma, was reported to have resigned, Dec 5, 
on account of being insulted by the extreme 
rightist leader, M. Markoff. Markoff inter- 
rupted M. Rodzianko, calling him a “babbling 
blackguard.” M. Markoff explained that he 
was deliberately insulting the Duma in the 
person of its president, because the Duma in 
a previous sitting had insulted high person- 
ages. M. Rodzianko immediately left the pres- 
idential chair, declaring he had been insulted 
not only as president but as a man. On mo- 
tion of Vice-President Count Brobinsky, M. 
Markoff was excluded from the Duma for 15 
sittings. 

Another dispatch stated that M. Rodzianko 
was re-elected president of the Duma by a 
vote of 255 against 26. 

The Semi-Official News Agency announced, 
Dec 14, that M. Pokrovsky, Controller of the 
Empire, had been appointed Foreign Minis- 
ter. 

M. Pokrovsky was appointed Controller of 
the Empire on Feb 8. He was formerly a 
member of the Imperial Council. 

The meeting of the Duma, Dec 29, provided 
an interesting conclusion to the most eventful 
session in the history of Russia's representa- 
tive chamber. Beginning with a violent attack 
on the Government by Professor Milukoff, 
leader of the Constitutional Democrats, which 
was followed by a series of sensational dis- 
closures in the speeches of Vladimir Purish- 
kevich and others, the Duma united in a for- 
mula directed against the “dark forces” which 
the Duma was convinced were undermining 
the nation's best efforts to conduct the war 
successfully and creating serious disorganiza- 
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tion in all departments of the Government and 
in the interior. The Duma’s resolution was 
so representative of public opinion in general 
that it was followed by a like, formula in the 
Council of the Empire, and even in the Con- 
gress of Nobles, showing to what an extent 
the Duma’s apprehensions were shared by all 
elements of the Russian nation. 

See also 

Trepoff, Alexander 

“RUSSIAN,” Destruction of the 

The empty westbound British horse trans- 
port ship Russian was sunk by a submarine 
in the Mediterranean, 200 miles east of Malta, 
on Dec 14. Eleven of the crew were killed, 
including the chief officer, the first officer and 
the second officer. Also seventeen American 
muleteers were killed. 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 

In the United States the vision of new com- 
mercial fields opened by the war has given a 
boom to the study of Spanish, In England 
the same cause has turned attention to Russian, 
says the Independent of Nov 13. At a recent 
examination held in London by the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts, 160 candidates presented them- 
selves for the Russian language, whereas be- 
fore the war there were rarely a dozen taking 
this subject. Formerly only one British uni- 
versity, that of Liverpool, had a regular school 
of Russian studies. Now many of the uni- 
versities, colleges, public schools and techno- 
logical schools are giving instruction in the 
language. Endowments have been, given this 
year for Russian chairs at the universities of 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham and Manchester. 
The London County Council has introduced 
the language into five schools as a regular 
course in commercial evening classes. The 
Bradford Dyers' Association has provided the 
funds for ten traveling scholarships by which 
young men in the piece-goods industry are to 
spend a year in Russia. 

“RYNDAM” (liner) 

The Holland - American Line steamship 
Ryndam, which, after an accident, the cause 
of which was not made public, resulting in the 
death of three stokers and the injury of four 
others, ran aground at Gravesend, Jan 19, but 
was floated on the following day. 

SABLE 

An expedition sent out by the Russian De- 
partment of Agriculture to study supply of 
fur-bearing animals, returned in Mar from 
an exploration tour covering 7450 miles of 
territory along the Yenisei River in western 
Siberia. The chief of the expedition recom- 
mended a prohibition of killing of the sable 
for an additional three years, the first period 
of three years, ending in Oct, 1916, having 
proven insufficient to replenish the supply. 

SADLER, Adjt-Gen. Wilbur F„ jr. 

Wilbur Fiske Sadler, adjutant-general of 
the New Jersey National Guard, died at Car- 
lisle, Pa., Nov 11, aged 46 years. 


SACCHARINE 

By a divided opinion, the Court of Special 
Sessions of the City of New York, during the 
last week in June, entered a decree in the 
famous saccharine test case, deciding by a 
vote of two to one that the Health Department 
regulation prohibiting saccharine in food prod- 
ucts was legal, and that therefore the ^ Excel- 
sior Bottling Works was guilty cf violating 
section 68 of the Sanitary Code. Judges Rus- 
sell and O'Keefe sustained the Health De- 
partment, and Judge Collins, in a long and 
strong minority ooinion, dissented. Although 
the case was actually of minor importance — a 
local action for selling soda water sweetened 
with saccharine instead of with sugar — it was 
virtually a test case of great importance. 

SAFETY 

See 

American Museum of Safety 

SAFETY-FIRST TRAIN 

The safety-first train returned to Washing- 
ton on Sept 1, after a very successful tour of 
four months, covering 9400 miles over three 
different railroad systems, during which this 
all-steel train of 12 or 14 cars visited 87 cities, 
and the exhibits were viewed by over 530,000 
persons. 

SAGE, Mrs. Russell 

See 

Emma Willard School 
Lawrence College 

SAILORS 

See 

Seamen 
Seamen’s act 

ST. ALDWYN, Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, Earl 

Earl St. Aldwyn, the British statesman, died 
at Fairford, Gloucestershire, Apr 30, in his 
eightieth year. 

ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of directors 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, announced 
his intention, Dec r4, to endow St. Francis 
College, his alma mater, at Loretto, Pa., near 
Altoona; with $2,000,000. The larger part of 
the gift was to be devoted to the erection of 
new buildings. 

ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, CATHEDRAL 
OF, NEW YORK CITY 

Ground for the $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 nave 
of the cathedral was broken, May 8, in the 
presence of Mayor Mitchel, President Butler 
of Columbia, Governor Whitman, and some 
3000 spectators. The nave, a single chamber 
about 260 feet in length, extending to a line 
about forty feet from Amsterdam avenue, 
would make St. John’s next to St. Peter's 
in Rome, the largest cathedral in the world. 
It would be 135 feet wide, with an interior 
height of 125 feet, and an exterior height of 
160 feet. The architecture was to be pure 
Gothic of a style conceived in the thirteenth 
century, but modified to suit modern condi- 
tions. Six million six hunderd and fifty thou- 
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sand dollars has already been collected for 
the cathedral fund, the first contributions 
dating years before the cornerstone was laid 
in 1892. 

ST. LOUIS SYRUP AND PRESERVING 
CO. OF MISSOURI 
See 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 
See 

Williams, Hobart 

ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL, Stanford, N. Y. 
See 

Halloran, Mrs. Mary A. 

SALVAGE 

It was reported, Apr 25, that the Inter- 
ocean Submarine Engineering Company, Inc., 
had been incorporated at Albany, with $125,000 
7 per cent, cumulative preferred stock, all 
paid in, and 10,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value, to raise ships from the ocean 
bed or salvage their contents. The company 
was to begin work on ships sunk along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

SALVATION ARMY 
The assets of the Salvation Army in the 
United States exceeded $8,000,000, according 
to the 1915 report of the Army, filed late in 
Feb with the Sec. of State in Albany. More 
than $1,500,000 had been added to the assets 
of the army since the beginning of the war. 
Listed among the assets were 125 industrial 
homes, 25 rescue homes, 18 maternity homes, 
14 slum nurseries, 89 hotels and shelters, 5 
children’s homes and 2 industrial farms. Fif- 
teen industrial homes are located in the metro- 
politan district. New York. 

SANDWICH, Edward George Henry Mon- 
tagu, Earl of 

The Earl of Sandwich died in London 
June 27, at the age of 77. 

SANT, James 

James Sant, principal painter in ordinary to 
Queen Victoria, died in London July 12, aged 
96 years. 

SANTO DOMINGO 

March 

A revolutionary force of Dominicans from 
Puerto Rico, headed by General Orando, land- 
ed on the southern coast near the Haitian 
frontier and was captured by government 
troops, Mar 8. While in custody, Orando was 
killed by a general who was not in the service 
of the government. 

May 

President Juan Isidoro Jiminez was im- 
peached by the Chamber of Deputies, May 1, 
and the Senate, May 2, in connection with his 
budget. President Jiminez moved his capital 
from Santo Domingo to San Geronimo and 
issued a statement defying the action of the 
two houses of Congress and refusing to sur- 
render to the Senate for trial on the im- 
peachment charge. The opposition, which 
had been steadily growing since he took up 


the power . of government, at once broke into 
open hostility, and on May 5 General Dese- 
derio Arias, leader of the opposition, re- 
sorted to arms and there was a revolt in the 
capital, in which six men were killed and 
several persons wounded. 

The American minister, William W. Rus- 
sell, . served notice on the Arias and Jiminez 
factions, May 6, that if the fighting were re- 
sumed the naval forces of the United States 
would intervene to put a stop to it and pre- 
vent a civil war. Meanwhile, marines and 
seamen had been landed from the transport 
Prairie and were protecting the American 
legation and other American property. Presi- 
dent Juan Isidoro Jiminez resigned May 7. 
He said his resignation was designed to pre- 
vent American intervention in the Dominican 
Republic. 

General Desederio Arias, in command of 
the rebel forces which had held Santo Do- 
mingo since the abandonment of the capital 
by President Jiminez, evacuated the city, May 
14, after dismantling the fortress. The action 
of the rebel commander followed the warning 
of the American minister, that unless Santo 
Domingo was turned over to the constituted 
authorities by the rebels, marines and blue- 
jackets from American warships in the har- 
bor would take the place by force. 

By May 17 the situation in Santo Domingo 
was giving so much concern to the Navy 
Department that nine American warships 
were dispatched to waters of Dominican ports 
and the force of marines in Santo Domingo 
city was strengthened. 

June 

The revolutionary movement under Gen. 
Desiderio Arias caused the United States to 
intervene in the affairs of the island. Marines 
were landed, and a number of cities and forts 
occupied. 

Upon advice from Washington United 
States Minister Russell, late in May, asked 
the Dominican Cabinet, in view of the unset- 
tled state of affairs, to postpone the election of 
a successor. Congress took a first ballot for 
a successor. 

Nine out of twelve provinces declared for 
Gen. Desiderio Arias and indorsed his anti- 
American policies. There was, however, no 
decision as to the election of President. 

American marines occupied Santo Domingo 
City, Monte Cristi and Puerta Plata. The 
fort at Puerta Plata was taken on May 31 
after a two hours’ resistance on the part of 
the rebels, during which Capt. Herbert J. 
Hirschinger, United States Marine Corps, was 
shot through the head. He died of his wounds 
June 1. 

The rebels retreated into the interior and 
later formed a junction with General Arias, at 
Monte Christi. The Arias forces then occu- 
pied the forts at that place and took charge of 
the town and the administration of its munici- 
pal affairs. As soon as the Americans learned 
of the movement of Arias Rear Admiral 
Caperton, in command of the United States 
naval vessels in Dominican and Haitian wa- 
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ters, sent a force of marines to Monte Christi 
and landed them. The revolutionists refused 
to evacuate the forts and the marines opened 
fire upon them. A general engagement fol- 
lowed. Arias was dislodged from the forts 
and many of his troops were killed. There 
were no casualties among the Americans. 

The Dominican Senate, June 14, designated 
Jacinto de Castro President of the Republic 
in succession to President Jiminez. His name 
was sent to the Chamber of Deputies for ap- 
proval. 

The transport Hancock landed 900 addi- 
tional marines June 19. Rear Admiral Caper- 
ton, then decided to extend his sphere of op- 
erations and take over the two of the principal 
towns in the interior. He issued a proclama- 
tion, June 21, setting forth the objects of 
intervention as the upholding of the legally 
constituted powers and the suppression of up- 
risings which interfered with the prosperity of 
the country. In furtherance of these objects 
the proclamation stated it had been deemed 
necessary to occupy Santiago, 75 miles, and 
La Vega, 100 miles, northwest of Santo Do- 
mingo. Assurances were given in the procla- 
mation that it was not the intention of the 
United States to subjugate Dominican terri- 
tory or infringe on the sovereignty of the 
nation. The troops would remain until the 
revolutionary movements were suppressed, 
necessary reforms effected and the welfare of 
the republic assured. The co-operation of 
Dominican civil officials and of all public 
spirited citizens was requested. 

One American was killed in an engagement 
fought June 27, sixteen miles from Monte 
Christi. 

July 

After several encounters with armed rebels, 
Rear Adm. Caperton, succeeded in bringing 
about a peace conference at which the dis- 
armament of the rebels was agreed on. 
In July, American marines again clashed with 
revolutionists. One American was killed and 
three were wounded. The first fighting oc- 
curred when the marines met revolutionary 
forces about twenty-five miles from Puerto 
Plata while the Americans were advancing 
from Puerto Plata to Santiago. The second 
clash occurred when the marines were ad- 
vancing on Santiago from Monte Christi. 

Read Adm. Caperton July 5 effected a peace 
agreement between the provisional govern- 
ment and General Desiderio Arias, leader of 
the revolution, who was directly responsible 
for the overthrow of President Juan Isidoro 
Jiminez two months before. The' agreement 
included the disarmament of the revolution- 
ists. Rear-Adm. Caperton, American Minis- 
ter Russell and the archbishop of Santo Do- 
mingo were present at the peace conference, 
co-operating with the commissions represent- 
ing the Arias^ and government factions. The 
admiral himself submitted the proposal for 
disarmament. The peace commissioners asked 
that the conference also discuss internal affairs 
and the future form of government, but with- 
drew their suggestion for the time being on 


the admiral’s promise that the American 
forces “would pursue and break up all forces 
operating against the peace of the country.” 

August 

Clarence H. Baxter, general receiver of cus- 
toms, on Aug 20, advised the suspension of 
payments to Dominican officials under instruc- 
tions from Washington, until an understand- 
ing should be reached regarding certain art- 
icles of the American-Dominican convention 
of 1907 or the recognition of the present 
Dominican Government by the United States. 

October 

In an engagement between American, troops 
and rebel forces, Oct 24, Gen. Ramon Batista 
was killed. Several Americans were also re- 
ported killed, including two officers and one 
American officer was wounded. The Ameri- 
can commander attempted to arrest Gen. Ba- 
tisa, who resisted and ordered an attack on 
the American forces. Fighting continued for 
a considerable time, but the rebels eventually 
were defeated. The engagement took place 
opposite Santo Domingo City and caused 
somewhat of a panic in the capital. Rein- 
forcements were sent there to aid American 
troops in maintaining order. 

November 

Under instructions from Washington, based 
on reports of conditions existing in the Re- 
public, martial law was established in Santo 
Domingo by the American naval and marine 
force of occupation. Captain Harry S. Knapp, 
in command of the American forces in Santo 
Domingo, notified Sec. Daniels that, in com- 
pliance with these instructions, military gov- 
ernment was proclaimed by him in that Re-, 
public Nov 29. 

“An order,” said Sec. Daniels, “has been 
put into effect regarding carrying arms or 
having them in possession. Payment of sala- 
ries of government officials will be resumed 
immediately. The proclamation is reported 
by Captain Knapp to, have been received fav- 
orably, and conditions are^ reported as being 
normal, while the great majority of the people 
regard the proclamation with favor.” 

It was explained in official circles that it 
became necessary to set up a military govern- 
ment and martial law in Santo Domingo in 
order to enable the Dominican government to 
pay the interest on its foreign debt in accord- 
ance with the treaty of 1907 between this 
country and Santo Domingo, under which the 
customs receipts of that country are collected 
by an American receiver-general of customs, 
and disbursed in accordance with the terms 
of that agreement. Part of the collection goes 
toward the payment of interest and principal 
on the bonds issued to cover the Dominican 
foreign debt, and the rest of the receipts go to 
the Dominican government for its own use. 

Reports from Captain Knapp showed that 
the political situation in Santo Domingo was 
such that the revenues collected by the Amer- 
ican receiver-general were tied up and could 
not be disbursed, the result being that, while 
money was collected and available for paying 
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the interest on the country’s foreign debt, 
these interest payments could not be made 
safely under the existing political conditions. 

Under the military government put into 
effect by Captain Knapp’s proclamation, Cap- 
tain Knapp would act as military governor, 
and while so acting not only would provide 
for the payment of $100,000 a month to the 
fiscal agent of the loan, the Guarantry Trust 
Company of New York, and interest on any 
other existing foreign obligations, but also 
would see that the salaries of Dominican gov- 
ernment officials and expenses of the govern- 
ment were paid. 

December 

The first sign of opposition to the military 
government which the United States pro- 
claimed in Santo Domingo was reported to 
the Navy Department, Dec 4, by Captain 
Knapp, the American naval officer command- 
ing the American marines there. The natives 
at Macoris, about forty miles from Santo 
Domingo city, objected to the entrance of an 
American force into the town and offered ac- 
tive opposition. Their opposition was swept 
aside by fusillades of American bullets, and 
the Americans took possession of the town. 
Several marines were wounded. The extent 
of the casualties among the natives was not 
indicated. The military rule recently pro- 
claimed entrusted the marines with the duty 
of disarming natives, and this presumably led 
to the first conflict. 

State Department officials learned, Dec 22, 
that Minister Perdomo from the Dominican 
Republic had addressed a protest to the other 
members of the diplomatic corps against the 
recent military control on the island by the 
American naval forces. Such a step, accord- 
ing to precedent, was sufficient to cause the 
Minister’s removal. He was a hold-over ap- 
pointed from the administration displaced in 
the Dominican elections. 

See also 

Jiminez, Juan Isidoro 
— Commerce 

Trade between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic had more than doubled 
within two years, as shown in reports to the 
Department of Commerce Aug 2. Imports 
from the republic grew from $3,500,000 in 
1913 to $12,000,000 in 1915, and exports to the 
country increased from $4,500,000 to $7,500,000 
in half that period. The United States took 
about 80 per cent, of the republic’s exports in 
1915, and furnished about the same amount 
of its imports. The total trade of the republic 
increased in 1915 about 40 per cent, over 1914. 
While trade with America was increasing, 
trade with Europe fell off sharply. 

— Politics and government 

Frederico Henriquez y Carvajal assumed the 
provisional presidency July 31, and appointed 
the following Cabinet Aug 5; 

Foreign, J. M. Cabral Baez. 

Finance, Francisco J. Peyado. 

Justice, Emilio Prudhome. 

Public Works, Eliseo Espaillat. 

Immigration, Eladio Sanchez. 

War and Marine, Miguel Mascare. 


A constitutional convention was held at 
Santo Domingo City Aug 15, to revise the 
constitution and choose a new electoral col- 
lege. Carvajal was to occupy the provisional 
Presidency for a term of five months upon 
the condition that he would not be a nominee 
for President at the election to be held at the 
end of his term of office. 

SAPONIN 

Administrators of the pure food act de- 
clared, Apr 2, that saponin must not be used 
in food products sold in interstate commerce. 
A notice from the Department of Agricul- 
ture says that the addition of saponin to food 
mixtures which are sold for use in place of 
white of eggs is usually for the purpose of 
concealing inferiority and that therefore it 
comes within the definition of adulteration in 
the Food and Drugs Act. Saponin is used 
extensively in so-called substitutes for white 
of eggs for the purpose of producing foam 
and thus giving the articles a fictitious ap- 
pearance of body and therefore of food value. 

Saponin is a substance that when dissolved 
in water foams like soap. It is extracted from 
plants known as soapbark and soaproot, and 
a few other plants, by boiling them in water. 
Its name is derived from the Latin word sapo , 
soap. 

SARGENT, John Singer 

It became known, July 2, that Asher Werth- 
eimer had decided to bequeath his famous col- 
lection of Sargent portraits, 9 in number, to 
the National Gallery, London. 


Decoration in the Boston Public Library by 
John Singer Sargent, on which he had been 
working for more than twenty years, and for 
which he had received close to $100,000, were 
unveiled Dec. 21. 

In subject the decorations were now practically 
complete. Altho three large panels on the east wall 
were still empty, the artist’s intellectual idea was so 
far developed as to disclose the essential unity of the 
theme and the dramatic unfolding. The two end 
divisions of the wall space had been completed for 
many years. The north end wall, completed in 1895, 
celebrates the Judaic development, with the turning 
of the Israelites from Jehovah to false gods, and the 
frieze of hopeful and despairing prophets on either 
side of the modeled figure of Moses holding the tablets 
of the Commandments. The south end wall is given 
to “The Dogma of the Redemption,” The crucifix, 
with its strange device of binding the figures of Adam 
and Eve to the figure of Christ, is in relief, balancing 
the Moses at the other end. Balancing the frieze of 
the Prophets is the frieze of the Angels, and there are 
corresponding space divisions on each of the end 
walls. The principal section of the south wall was 
placed in 1903, but there remained to be added ,< The 
Theme of the Madonna” in the two side niches and 
the connecting strip of ceiling. This addition now is 
made and contributes a rich framework to the interior 
composition. In the two niches are paintings of the 
Madonna, one representing her as rejoicing in the 
possession of the divine Child, the other representing 
her as the Mather Dolorosa, with the seven swords 
piercing her heart. 

Above the Madonna and Child is a medallion with 
a head of John the Baptist, and a finely decorative 
arrangement of the Five Joyful Mysteries, ^ with the 
Annunciation for the central feature. This is bal- 
anced by a similar arrangement on the opposite side 
above the Mater Dolorosa of the Five Sorrowful Mys- 
teries, with the largest panel occupied by the Cruci- 
fixion. At the apex of the arch is a large golden 
medallion representing, with its surrounding reliefs, 
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the Five Glorious Mysteries treated m a medieval and 
Gothic manner. 

The remaining new material is found in the six 
lunettes occupying the upper portion of the east and 
west walls and uniting the two end wall designs. 

Three of these lunettes on the east wall are Jewish 
in subject. The three on the west wall are Christian. 
The central lunette of the Jewish series represents 
“The Law.” Israel under the mantle of Jehovah 
studies the Divine Law. The figure of Jehovah is 
draped in the characteristic mantle of the Arabs, 
which veils the face with shadow and adds an element 
of mystery to the composition. Altho there is no 
modeling in relief, a sculptural aspect is lent by the 
color. This central lunette is flanked on the left by 
a lunette depicting the final conflict when the world 
approaches its end. This “Gog and Magog” subject 
is conspicuous for energy of design. On the right 
of the center is a contrasting subject depicting the 
dawning of the Messianic era. The boyish figure of 
the Messiah stands at the gateway of the new Para- 
dise, a land of orchards and vineyards. His hands 
clasp those of his father and mother, and angels stand 
at the gates. The fruit and foliage are beautifully 
designed with a free realism, kept within bounds bv 
the large constructional lines of the composition, and 
such detail as the nibbling squirrel in the foreground 
and the bursting pomegranates is used with the nor- 
mal delight in the physical world characterizing the 
early Renaissance masters. The general tone of the 
lunettes in the Jewish series is warm and ruddy. 

The Christian series shows a predominance of blues 
and greens. The central lunette on this wall depicts 
a traditional version of “The Judgment,” the adjudg- 
ing angel weighing the resurrected mortals brought 
from their graves by the sounding of trumpets. 
Angels and demons are at work receiving the saved 
and the condemned. On the right of the central 
lunette is one depicting “Hell” and balancing the 
“Gog and Magog” on the opposite wall, a sturdy con- 
ception of a material torture by a grossly fashioned 
devil, making no compromise with the depleted modern 
system in revolt against physical horror. On the left 
of the center is a lunette depicting the passing of 
souls into heaven, balancing the Messianic subject on 
the opposite wall, but far more ethereal in color and 
delicate in design. The lovely movement of the lines 
is a marvel of exquisite feeling for the appropriateness 
of form to thought. 

SATO, Amoro 

It was announced, June 8, that Amoro Sato, 
formerly Japanese Ambassador to Austria, 
was selected as Ambassador to the United 
States to succeed Viscount Chinda, whose 
transfer to the Ambassadorship at London re- 
cently was announced. A brother-in-law and 
former fellow student at De Pauw University 
of the retiring Ambassador, Mr. Sato is best 
remembered in America through his connec- 
tion with the Japanese delegation to the Ports- 
mouth Conference in 1905, which ended the 
Russo-Japanese War. He was attached to the 
delegation for the purpose of acting as inter- 
mediary with the American press, and dis- 
charged the delicate duty of the assignment in 
such manner as to make many enduring friend- 
ships here. 

SATURN (planet) 

It was announced, Jan 8, at Flagstaff, Ariz., 
that recent observations of Saturn at the 
Lowell Observatory showed a remarkable 
change in the color and brightness of the 
planet itself, which was then of a pinkish 
brown tint and strikingly darker than its rings. 

Comparisons of the stellar magnitude of the 
planet with Capella, Procyon, and Mars also 
showed that its brightness was less than had 
been predicted. 

See also 

Astronomy-Celestial phenomena, 1916 


SAULT STE. MARIE SHIP CANAL 

In the season of 1915, 17,699 steamers, 1884 
sailing and unrigged craft, and 1650 unregis- 
tered vessels passed through the American 
and Canadian canals at Sault Ste. Marie, laden 
with freight amounting to 71,290,304 short 
tons, valued at $882,263,141 and carrying 50,336 
passengers. Traffic through the American 
canal was 89 per cent, of the total freight, 
85 per cent, of the total net tonnage, and 50 
per cent, of total number of passengers. 
American vessels carried 95 per cent, of the 
freight as compared with 6 per cent of Cana- 
dian craft. There were 16,910 passages, 
through the United States canal and 4323 
through the Canadian canal. Transportation 
charges amounting to $41,984,030 were paid 
on freight. 

SAVE-A-LIFE LEAGUE 

Stirred by an estimate that there were 1000 
suicides in New York City in 1915, officers of 
the Save-a-Life League, an organization 
formed to discourage self-destruction, an- 
nounced, Dec 26, their intention to carry on a 
more vigorous campaign in 1917. The head- 
quarters of the league are in the home of its 
president, the Rev. Harry M. Warren, at 108 
West 77th Street, and the treasurer is Ruel 
W. Poor, president of the Garfield National 
Bank. Among the vice-presidents are Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, of Yale, and Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. 

The league pursues its novel work on the 
theory that poverty and mental ailment are the 
motives that inspire most attempts at suicide, 
and whenever such a case is reported as being 
in a hospital, Dr. Warren or an assistant visits 
the patient. Once the motive is disclosed, the 
league sees to it that the cause is removed. 
The organization is supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

SAVIGNY, Anna Victorine 

See 

Thebes, Mme. de, pseud. 

SAWDUST 

—Waste 

At the State College of Forestry at* Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., it was found that of the total 
cut of lumber in the United States n per 
cent, or about 11 billion feet, is wasted yearly 
in the form of sawdust. It was estimated 
that in New York State alone an equivalent of 
nearly 135 million board-feet of good lumber 
goes into sawdust every year. This amount 
of lumber is enough to build at least two 
thousand good, substantial frame-houses. A 
press bulletin issued by* the college, Feb 16, 
gave the following additional information : 

‘“The college believes that a profitable disposal 
of this and other forms of wood-waste is? a very 
important problem in forest conservation. In the 
sawmills sawdust is used to considerable extent for 
fuel. It must either be mixed witli at least 50 per 
cent, of chips, in order to burn in green condition, 
or else there must be a strong forced draft. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent as the result of 
studies by the college that there is a better use for 
sawdust than burning it or allowing it to rot in great 
piles wherever a sawmill has been operated. As 
wood is a poor conductor of heat, sawdust can be 
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used very largely for packing ice, and large quantities 
are used annually. Sawdust hap many _ interesting 
special uses. In a dry state it is . sometimes mixed 
with wood-flcmr and various chemicals to form an 
artificial flooring, which is an excellent substitute for 
linoleum. Wood-flour, which is coming into wider 
use every day, is made by grinding dry sawdust m 
the same way that grain was ground m the old- 
fashioned mills. It is in special demand at the 
present time in ammunition factories as an absorbent 
in preparing dynamite for use. Chemically bleached 
wood-flour has recently come into use in making 
wood-stucco, molding, etc. Mixed with certain oils, 
some forms of sawdust and wood-flour are used for 
floor-polishing materials.” 

See also 
Word flour 

SAYRE, Mrs. Francis Bowes [Jessie Wilson] 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Bowes Sayre in Philadelphia, Mar 2 6. 
She was the third grandchild and second 
granddaughter of President Wilson and was 
named Eleanor Axson Sayre, for Mrs. Sayre’s 
mother. 

SAZONOFF, Sergius 

See 

RussrA — P olitics and government 
SCANDINAVIA 

Closer co-operation between the three Scan- 
dinavian countries was the outcome of the 
recent conference at Copenhagen between the 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers of Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden. The official account 
of the conference reached Washington, Mar 
24, The following is a general summary of 
the results of the conference: 

(1) The political t elutions between the three coun- 
tries were discussed. The conference did not cause 
any altera: ion or any clirnge in the policies of the 
three governments toward the belligerents. 

(2) It was decided that at the proper time steps 
should be taken to obtain the co-operation of other 
neutrals to protect the interests of neutrals generally. 

(3) It was decided to continue and follow up cer- 
tain retaliatory steps made necessary on account of 
transgressions by belligerents on neutral rights. (This 
was presumed to refer to the holding up of Russian 
mails, embargoes on wood pulp and other products 
needed by the Allies.) 

(4) The viewpoint of each of the three countries 
was developed on the regulation and extension of the 
territorial waters of each. Sweden and Norway con- 
tended for a four # mile limit, while Denmark held 
to the three mile limit. 

(s) Steps, it was agreed, should be taken by Den- 
mark and Sweden to mark exactly the limits of the 
territorial waters between these two countries, with 
special reference to the enforcement of neutrality 
regulations. 

(6) Technical measures for the safe-guarding of 
navigation against mines were proposed. Also ar- 
rangements looking toward the stoppage of contra- 
band traffic in the territorial waters were made. 

(7) Methods of registration for vessels plying be- 
tween the three countries were to be subjected to 
revision. 

In addition, a general understanding was 
arrived at concerning measures to prevent the 
withdrawal from the Scandinavian countries 
of skilled labor of all sorts. 

— Commerce 

Detailed figures of the trade of the United 
States with the Scandinavian countries and 
Netherlands since the beginning of the war, 
and compared with the year immediately pre- 
ceding the war, compiled in September by 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, show a very 


large increase in the first year of the war, but 
a slight decline in the second year. The total 
exports from the United States to the Scan- 
dinavian states — Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den — in the fiscal year 1914, all of which pre- 
ceded the war period, were $39,381,000; in 
the fiscal year 1915, practically all of which 
fell within the war period, $197,173,000, and in 
1916, $162,112,000. To Netherlands the ex- 
ports of 1914 were $112,216,000; in 1915, $143,- 
267,000; and in 1916, $99,233,000, making the 
total to Scandinavia and the Netherlands in 
the fiscal year 1914, $i5i,597,ooo; 1915, $340, - 
440,000; 1916, $261,345,000. 

The principal articles in which this increase 
occurred were oats, corn, rye, wheat, flour, 
dried apples, bacon, lard, sausage casings, oil 
cake meal, cotton and lubricating oil. 

Details of the movement of these principal 
articles to the four countries in question are 
available for the fiscal year 1914 and 1915, but 
not for 1916. A comparison of the figures 
of 1914 and 1915 shows that the value of oats 
sent to the four countries in question was, in 

1914, $10,000; in 1915, $3,139,000; corn, 1914, 
$382,000; 1915, $23,342,000; rye, 1914, $857,- 
000; 1915, $13,459,000; wheat, 1914, $20,566,000 ; 

1915, $54,645,000; flour, 1914, $7,950,ooo; 1915, 
$19, 758 5 ooo; dried apples, 1914, $175,000; 1915, 
$2,445,000; bacon, 1914, $1,211,000; 1915, $8,- 
816,000; lard, 1914, $5,168,000; 1915, $17,789,- 
000; sausage casings, 1914, $1,264,000; 1915, 
$3,290,000; oil cake meal, 1914, $9,225,000; 
1915, $24,790,000; raw cotton, 1914, $5,322,000; 
1915, $5$,8o7,ooo; lubricating oil, 1914, $2,088,- 
000; 1915, $3,706,000. 

Total exports from the United States to 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Netherlands 
in the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 1916 : 


*9*4* 1915. 19*6* 

Denmark $15,670,000 $79,824,000 $55,663,000 

Norway 9,067,000 39,075,000 53,678,000 

fvweden 14,644,000 78,274,000 52,772,000 

Netherlands ... 1 12,216,000 143,207,000 99,233,000 

Total $151,597,000 $340,440,000 $261,345,000 


SCANNELL, Bp. Richard 

The Right Rev. Bp. Scannell, Bishop cf the 
Omaha Diocese, died at Omaha, Neb., Jan 7, 
aged 71 years. 

SCARLET FEVER 

Dr. Mair, an English pathologist, announced 
in December the discovery of the germ of 
scarlet fever. His description of the so-called 
diplococcus of scarlatina — a micro-organism 
consisting of two united cells, in which the 
germ appears — was more complete than any 
published hitherto. In physical characteristics 
the diplococcus resembles closely the diplococ- 
cus of pneumonia. It grows freely with the 
formation of acids and also produces an acid 
in mixture with almost any of the sugars. 

The application of the organism to mice, 
rats, rabbits and guinea pigs produced the 
characteristics of scarlet fever, tho not in a 
virulent form. In monkeys it produced local 
sloughing, a rise in temperature and the ap- 
pearance of the so-called Doehle bodies in the 
protoplasm of the white corpuscles. The 
Doehl test for scarlet fever— Doehle bodies 
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are small black formations in the corpuscles — 
is used by the New York Health Department. 

Dr. Mair found that the most successful 
way of isolating the organism was to inject 
one or two cubic centimeters of the upper por- 
tion of a recent serum with a culture inocu- 
lated from a throat swab beneath the skin of 
a monkey. Within a day or two the diplococ- 
cus may be recovered from the blood, the gen- 
erally accepted test being an oat-shaped diplo 
coccus which ferments sugar, isolated in this 
very form from a throat infected with scarlet 
fever. 

During the first week of the disease the 
germ was demonstrated in the throats of scar- 
let fever patients in 87 per cent, of cases. It 
tends to disappear in about the fifth week. 
It has been found also in the throats of car- 
riers. In monkeys the germ produces the 
Doehle bodies and evidences of scarlatina 
rheumatism, but without inflammation of the 
kidneys or peeling of the skin. 

Before Dr. Mair's work in London, a vast 
number of attempts had been made to find the 
elusive germ of scarlet fever. It was known 
to be so small that it passed thru the finest 
filters, and to bring it into the range of human 
sight had hitherto defied investigators. It must 
be admitted that a study of the morphology of 
Mair’s bacillus shows that outside a few fea- 
tures which are new its main characteristics 
are extremely like those of other germs, of 
rheumatism, for instance, which have not yet 
been accepted as definite types. The diplococ- 
cus scarlatina, as Dr. Mair calls it, is rather 
large. This may be explained by the fact that 
it is a transmutation form of an infinitely 
small younger stage. There is, of course, not 
time to establish the genealogy of the organ- 
ism nor to trace its various stages and trans- 
formations. Nowadays it is not uncommon 
to find that germs suffer spontaneous transmu- 
tation, a change specially illustrated by the 
organisms of the rheumatic fevers. 

In the discovery of this new^ bacillus of 
Mair, not only have several original features 
of another type of organism been noted, but a 
great many difficulties of diagnosis have been 
removed. Thus the new bacillus explains cer- 
tain manifestations of scarlet fever, the 
Doehle bodies, the sore throat and the rheu- 
matism, and perhaps the mode of communica- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Dr. Mair has not been 
successful in producing desquamation and the 
rash in animals. Whether this failue is due to 
some peculiarity of the monkeys and other 
animals employed is unsettled. Lastly, he has 
not produced the toxin of scarlet fever in such 
a. form that it can be made the subject of fixa- 
tion tests or of blood tests. 

SCARSDALE, Rev. Alfred Nathaniel Holden 
Curzon, Baron 

The Rev.^ Alfred N. H. Curzon, Baron 
Scarsdale, died in London, Mar 23, at the age 
of 84. Baron Scarsdale was the father of 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, and was the nephew 
of the third Baron of Scarsdale. 


SCHEELE, Walter T., M.D. 

See 

Oil smuggling conspiracy 
Ship fire bomb conspiracy 

SCHEER, Vice-Adm. Reinhardt 
See 

Germany 

SCHILLER, Ernest 
See 

“Matoppo” case 

SCHLEINDL, Frederick 
See 

Welland Canal case 

SCHMIDT, Carl 
See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 
SCHNEIDER, Charles Conrad 
Charles Conrad Schneider, of Philadelphia, 
an expert on bridge construction, died Jan 8, 
aged 72 years. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

See 

Rhodes, Cecil, scholarships 

SCHOOLS 

— Religious instruction in 

New York State 

The State Senate, Apr 18, refused to pass 
the Greiner Bible bill, which required the 
daily reading of passages from the Scripture 
in the public schools. The vote fell one 
short of the required majority of 26 and was 
a tie, 25 to 25. 

SCHRADER, George H. S. 

See 

Caroline Rest, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

SCHULTHE SS, Edmund 

See 

Switzerland — Politics and government 

SCHWAB, John Christopher 
Prof. John Christopher Schwab, librarian of 
Yale University, died at New Haven, Ct., Jan 
12. He was born in 1865. 

SCHWAB, Charles M. 

See 

St. Francis College 

SCHWARZBURG-RtJDOLSTADT 

See 

Germany — Principalities of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt and Schwarzburg- 

SONDERHAUSEN 

SCHWARTZBTXRG-SONDERHATJSBN 

See 

Germ an y — Principalities of Schwarz-* 
burg-Rudolstadt and Schwarzburg- 

SONDERHAUSEN 

SCIENCE 

See 

New York Academy of Sciences 
Pan-American Scientific Congress 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
See 

Efficiency 

SCLERODERMA 

The seventh death known to medical science 
from scleroderma, a very rare disease, char- 
acterized by a hardening of the skin, occurred 
at Richmond, Va., Sept n. 

SCOPALOMIN 

See 

Twilight sleep 

SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, Sir Colin Campbell 
Sir Colin Campbell Scott-Moncrieff, well 
known as an authority on irrigation, died in 
London, Apr 6, aged 80 years. 

SCRANTON, W. W. 

W. W. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, the pio- 
neer Bessemer steel maker, died Dec 3, aged 
72 years. 

SEA WELL, Molly Elliot 
Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, novelist and 
playwright, author of historical romances and 
stories for boys, died in Washington, D. C., 
Nov 15, at the age of fifty-six. 

SCULPTURE 

It was stated, Apr 5, that Joseph E. Widener 
of Philadelphia had purchased two noted 
Renaissance sculptures in marble from the 
Martelli family of Florence. One was a 
figure of David, by Donatello ; the other a bust 
of a youth by Antonio Rossellino. It was un- 
derstood that for these two works Mr. 
Widener paid $225,000. 

See also 

Rodin, Auguste 

Stone Mountain Confederate Memorial 
SEAMEN 

The Department of _ Commerce made pub- 
lic, May 15, the following figures with regard 
to the number of certificates issued to able 
seamen under the La Follette act by the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service up to May 1 : 


ATLANTIC PORTS 


Mew York..*...,.. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia ...... 

Norfolk, Va 

Baltimore, Md ..... 
Charleston, S. C . . , 

Jacksonville 

Total 

4530 

46 

860 

636 

895 

20 

109 

Savannah, Ga. ..... 

Boston, Mass 

Bangor, Me 

N. London, Conn. . 

Portland, Me 

Providence, R. I. . . 

. *20 
. 948 

. 104 

: 4 
. 627 

.92*8 


PACIPIC 

PORTS 


San Francisco 

Honolulu. H. I 

Juneau, Alaska. .... 
Los Angeles, Cal. . . 
Total 

3126 

408 

. 30 ? 

Portland, Ore,.... 

St, Michaels 

Seattle, Wash...., 

. 271 

•***4 

,.5236 


GULF 

PORTS 


New Orleans, La.. 
Apalachicola. Fla. • 

Galveston. Tex 

Total 

47 ? 

X06 

403 

v Mobile, Ala 

San Juan, P. R. . . . 

..1392 

GREAT LAKE PORTS 


Detroit, Mich ...... 

Chicago, 111 

Duluth, Minn 

Grand Haven, Mich 
Marquette, Mich... 
Milwaukee, Wis — 
Total 

306 

7II 

it 

475 

Port Huron, Mich. 

Cleveland, O 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Oswego, N, Y 

Toledo, 0.....,.,, 

.. 254 
. . 721 
55 * 

. . 126 
•» *39 

, .4x10 


Returns received by the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service up to June 1, 
1916, showed that the service had issued 
United States certificates as able seamen to 
20,678 men, distributed according to nationality 
as follows: 

Americans — 

Native 6,302 

Naturalized ... .2,165 

Norwegians 2,718 

Russians & Finns.. 1,706 

Swedes 1,480 

British 1,451 

Germans 1,309 

Danes 721 

Dutch 640 

Portuguese 476 

Austrians 386 

Italians 382 

Spaniards 306 

The native Americans included also native 
Hawaiians and Porto Ricans. Certificated 
able seamen are required in the deck depart- 
ment on American vessels of 100 gross tons 
or over, except those navigating rivers ex- 
clusively or the smaller inland lakes, and ex- 
cept on fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. 
See also 

Ships and shipping — United States 


South and Central 
America & Mexico 195 

Greeks 1 

Asiatics 137 

French 63 

Swiss 39 

Belgians 31 

Turks 23 

Roumanians 10 

Serbs 3 

Montenegrins 3 

Bulgarians 3 

Luxemburger 1 


SEAMEN’S ACT 


The Foreign Trade Department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce procured 
from the United States local inspectors at 
the principal ports in Feb an official state- 
ment of the number of seamen who had re- 
ceived certificates since the seamen’s law be- 
came effective. In a preface to the table show- 
ing the results it is asserted that “these figures 
show how much the ‘American* seaman is 
benefited” : 


Total num~ Native born Per 
Ports — ber passed. Americans, cent. 

Puget Sound 891 9 1 

Portland 2 26 11 5 

San Francisco 2,064 168 8 

Galveston 288 29 10 

New Orleans 293 15 5 

Baltimore 752 543 72 

New York 3**63 455 14 

Boston 742 1 85 25 

Philadelphia 699 16 1 23 


Total 9,1*8 1,576 17 

Naturalized Per . Per 

Ports — Americans, cent. Aliens, cent. 

Puget Sound 18 2 864 97 

Portland 44 *9 * 7 * 76 

San Francisco 345 *7 *,55* 75 

Galveston 20 7 239 83 

New Orleans 10 3 268 92 

Baltimore ...17 2 19a 26 

New York *99 6 2,509 80 

Boston 89 12 468 63 

Philadelphia 25 4 5*3 73 

Total 767 8 6,775 7 5 


The La Follette Seamen’s law became fully 
effective as to foreign vessels, Mar 4. It 
included provisions prohibiting payment of 
advance wages to seamen engaged in the 
United States for vessels of every foreign na- 
tion ; giving seamen on foreign vessels touch- 
ing at American ports the right to demand 
half wages at each port after five days’ ser- 
vice and prohibiting owners from contracting 
out of such obligations; prescribed qualifica- 
tions of foreign seamen for rating as able 
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seamen; required 40 per cent of the crew of 
all vessels to have able seamen’s rating in 
the first year, 45 per cent in the second year 
and 65 per cent thereafter, excluding licensed 
officers and apprentices, and required inspec- 
tion of lifeboats and life-saving equipment on 
all foreign vessels touching at American ports 
by United States inspectors, together with 
stated requirements as to the number of life- 
boats which must be carried at given periods 
of the year, same to be sufficient on ocean- 
going steamers to accommodate all on board. 


Representative Loud introduced a bill, July 
21, to amend the watch provision of the La 
Follette Seamen's Act in so far as it related 
to smaller vessels. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 

A searchlight of 1,280,000,000 estimated 
candle-power was tested, Aug 24, for a short 
time on the roof of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company’s building, at the Brooklyn end oi 
the Manhattan Bridge. The light is the in- 
vention of Elmer Sperry, who built also the 
800,000,000 candle-power one installed in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Objects thirty miles 
away had been seen plainly with the navy 
yard light, and it was said that the new one 
threw its beams for nearly fifty miles. 

SENARCLENS-GRANCY, Baron Ludwig 
von 

Baron von Ludwig Senarclens-Grancy, 
Naval Attache to the German Legation at 
Athens, was transferred to Washington July 
7, where he was to take the place of Capt. 
Karl Boy-Ed. Baron Grancy had been active 
in the work of revictualling submarines in 
the eastern Mediterranean and directing their 
movements. 

SECURITY LEAGUE, NATIONAL 

See 

National Security League 

SERBIA 

See 

Cholera — Serbia 
Michailovitch, Ljoubomir 

— Politics and government 

It was reported, Aug 1, that the Serbian 
Government had decided to convoke the Ser- 
bian Parliament. King Peter of Serbia and 
the Greek Government were advised of this 
intention. 

SERRAX) Gen* 

Gen. Serrat, who was in command of one 
of the divisions of the French army in the 
Vosges, died Jan 6 from wounds received in a 
recent engagement. 

SEVIN, Hector Irenaeus, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Lyons 

Hector Irenaeus Sevin, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Lyons, died at Paris, May 4. Cardinal 
Sevin was 64 years of age and was created 
Cardinal in May, 1914. 

“SEVEN SISTERS” ANTI-TRUST LAW 

See 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation— 

New Jersey 


SEWARD, Rev. Samuel Swayze 
Rev. Samuel Swayze Seward, a prominent 
Swedenborgian clergyman, died at Pittsfield, 
Mass, Feb 22, in his seventy-eighth year. 

SHACKLEFORD GOOD ROADS BILL 

See 

Roads 

SHACKLETON ANTARCTIC EXPEDI- 
TION 

A wireless message from the auxiliary ship 
Aurora of the Shackleton expedition was re- 
ceived, Mar 24, stating that the steamer had 
been damaged and was proceeding to New 
Zealand for repairs. Ten members of the 
party were left at the Ross Sea base. At a 
meeting held in London, Mar 27, it was de- 
cided to take immediate steps for the rescue 
of these men. 


Lieut. Shackleton started from South 
Georgia Island, 800 miles east of Port Stan- 
ley, on Jan 10, 1915, to cruise across the un- 
explored region about the south pole. His 
plan was to enter Weddell Sea, a quadrant of 
the Antarctic on the Atlantic side, cross to 
the pole and come out through Ross Sea, 
on the Pacific side. One of his objects was 
to determine whether the Victoria chain of 
mountains, extending to the pole, was a con- 
tinuation of the Andes. He expressed belief 
that the world would hear of him in Mar, 
1916. The expedition was divided into two 
parties, one under Lieut. Shackleton in the 
Endurance , taking the Weddell Sea route ; the 
other, under Lieut. ZEneas Mackintosh, in 
the Aurora , going to Ross Sea to pick up 
Lieut. Shackleton and his party when they 
had crossed the polar region. 

It was announced at a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, in London, May 8, that 
the Admiralty was forming a small expert 
committee to decide on measures to succor 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. It was decided, May 19, 
that a relief ship would sail from I^ondon by 
Aug 1 for Weddell Sea by way of Buenos 
Ayres and the Falkland Islands. 

It was calculated that the voyage from 
London ^ to the Falkland Islands would re- 
quire ninety days, with another month to 
Weddell Sea, which would thus be reached 
as the ice was breaking. 

A dispatch of May 31 from Lieutenant Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, who had arrived at Port 
Stanley, Falkland Islands, described the mis- 
fortunes which overtook his Antarctic expedi- 
tion. His ship Endurance was pierced by 
icebergs and sank in the Weddell Sea on Nov 
20, having been abandoned by all hands on 
Oct 27. Shackleton and his crew reached Ele- 
phant Island on Apr 14 in boats after a series 
of privations and suffering in the drift ice, 
several of the party being then on the verge of 
physical collapse. 

Owing to the seriousness of the food situa- 
tion and the impossibility of finding any satis- 
factory camping place, Shackleton decided to 
make an effort to reach South Georgia, seven 
hundred miles distant, leaving the main party 
on Elephant Island in charge of Frank Wild, 
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the second in command. Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton left on Apr 24, with five volunteers, and 
after terrible difficulties arrived safely at the 
head of King Haakon Bay, May 15. On May 
19 they started to cross the island, reaching the 
Stromness whaling station on May 20. There 
they secured an eighty-ton Norwegian whaler 
for an attempt to relieve the men left behind. 
The whaler started south with a volunteer 
crew on May 26, but found the ice too for- 
midable and decided to turn north for assist- 
ance to the Falklands. The party on the beach 
at Elephant Island were all well when Shackle- 
ton left on Apr 24. They had five weeks’ pro- 
vision, with the possibility of reinforcing these 
by the capture of seals. 

The work of the expedition to date, said 
Lieutenant Shackleton, included discovery of 
200 miles of new coast line, a complete hydro- 
logical survey of the Weddell Sea, the elimina- 
tion of South Greenland from the map, con- 
tinuous magnetic and meteorological observa- 
tions, important biological observations, cin- 
ema records to Oct 30, and photographic rec- 
ords up to date. So far as was known, not a 
single man of the expedition had lost his life. 


Under orders from the Uruguay Govern- 
ment the steamship Institutepesca left Monte- 
video, Uruguay, to rescue the twenty-two men 
left on Elephant Island in the South Shetland 
group. On board the vessel was an officer 
of the British transport Macedonia. The 
Macedonia accompanied the Institutepesca part 
of the way in order that wireless communica- 
tion might be established. The rescue ship 
first stopped at Port Stanley in the Falkland 
Islands to take on board Lieut. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. 

Because of adverse ice conditions the ship 
was obliged to return to port. 

Lieut. Sir Ernest Shackleton telegraphed 
to the Argentine Government, June 27, asking 
that the Argentine sloop of war 2 Uruguay, 
which rescued the Swedish expedition in 1903, 
be sent to Elephant Island. The Argentine 
Admiralty replied, saying that this was im- 
possible, as the Uruguay was now unservice- 
able. No other suitable vessel in Argentina 
was available for the work and it was feared 
that the chances of rescuing the stranded party 
that season were slim. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton left Punta Arenas, 
Chile, July 12, in the seventy ton wooden 
schooner Emma, to make a further attempt 
to rescue 22 of his companions on Elephant 
Island. The Emma was towed as far south 
as possible by a steamship lent by the Chilean 
government. 

In view of the possibility of the failure of 
the third rescue attempt, and at Sir Ernest 
Shackleton's most urgent request, the British 
Government decided, July 23, to dispatch a 
rescue ship from England, as there was no 
suitable wooden vessel available in any South 
American port. The Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England Trading in Hud- 
son Bay gratuitously placed its vessel, Dis- 
covery, especially built for Antarctic explora- 


tion, at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
Lieutenant-Commander James Fairweather 
was to command the vessel, which was being 
fitted out at the Devonport dockyard. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton, in the schooner 
Emma arrived at Port Stanley, Aug 3, having 
failed in his rescue attempt. The Emma, being 
too light for the ice packs and heavy gales 
encountered, was forced to turn back when 
about 100 miles from her destination. 

The fourth attempt made by Sir Ernest 
proved successful. The Chilean scout boat 
Yclcho, which sailed Aug 26 reached the 
island Aug 30 and returned to Punta Arenas 
Sept 3. 

For the first three weeks after Shackleton’s 
departure, Wild’s party suffered from frost- 
bite and exposure. Weather conditions hav- 
ing forced them to abandon their icehole, they 
rigged up a shelter by turning their two re- 
maining boats upside down. A blubber lamp 
supplied their only light, while an old oil can 
served the purpose of a cooking stove. They 
had no tea or cocoa, their only hot beverage 
being bovril, the consumption of which it was 
necessary to economize as much as possible. 

The conditions prevented seals from land- 
ing. When one was caught every scrap was 
utilized. The weather was continuous storms 
and fogs. The daily menu consisted, for 
breakfast, of penguin fried in blubber, with a 
drink of water; for luncheon, biscuits with 
raw blubber, and a dinner of penguin breast 
and bovril. 

Having no tobacco the men smoked grass 
taken from the padding of their boots in pipes 
carved from birds’ bones and wood. On one 
occasion there was an unexpected addition to 
the bill of fare, when some undigested fish 
were found in the stomach of a seal and 
greatly enjoyed. 

At the beginning of August they obtained 
a welcome change of diet. The ice began to 
melt and rocks were exposed. Limpets were 
gathered in large numbers, and the great deal 
of seaweed available made a valuable vege- 
table. The party were in the midst of one of 
these seaweed lunches when the rescue boat 
was sighted. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton, Antarctic explorer, 
arrived at New Orleans, La., Nov 3, from 
Colon and left several hours later for San 
Francisco, on his way to rescue the ten mem- 
bers of the Shackleton party on the west side 
of the Antarctic continent on the shores of 
Ross Sea. The men had only a scanty supply 
of provisions when the Aurora broke away^ in 
a blizzard twenty-one months before, leaving 
them stranded. Nothing had been heard from 
them since. 

Sir Ernest said that after the rescue of the 
members of his expedition he would return 
to England and enter the war. 

The explorer sailed, Dec 23, from Port 
Chalmers for the antarctic on board his aux- 
iliary ship, the Aurora, expecting to reach 
Ross Sea Jan 20. 

Sec also 

Caird, Sm James Key 
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SHAKESPEARE, William 

According to a decision of Judge Richard 
S. Tuthill of Cook County, Apr 21, the works 
attributed to William Shakespeare were written 
by Lord Bacon. Judge Tuthill made his deci- 
sion in dissolving an injunction issued to 
William N. Selig, millionaire moving picture 
promoter, which restrained Col. George Fabyan 
of the Riverbank Publishing Company from 
“defaming the name of William Shakespeare” 
in the publication of books supporting the 
Baconian theory. Mr. Selig said the books 
would injure his productions. 

Judge Tuthill reviewed the lives of Shake- 
speare and Bacon and found the former was 
merely a traveling actor and “not an educated 
man,” while the latter had an education 
“superior to any one in his age.” He found 
that the famous “bi-lateral” cipher proved the 
claim that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s works. 
He awarded Col. Fabyan $5,000 damages. 

Judge Tuthill entered an order, May 2, set- 
ting aside his recent decision. The point had 
been raised that Judge Tuthill had no right 
to hear the case, inasmuch as it was in 
chancery, and he was working on the law side. 


The closing chapter of the Bacon-Shakes- 
peare controversy in Chicago was written, 
July 21, when Judge Frederick A. Smith dis- 
missed the suit of Colonel George Fabyan and 
dissolved the injunction granted him by Judge 
Tuthill, who decided that the works credited 
to Shakespeare were in reality written by 
Bacon. Criticism which, followed irritated 
the other judges. A meeting was held and an 
investigation threatened. 

SHALLU 

A non-saccharine sorghum. 

SHARKS 

See 

Leather — Shark skin 

— As food 

Preliminary experiments were conducted in 
April by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries in the preparation of shark meat as 
a food. Experts reported that sharks were 
more universally eaten than was generally 
known, as they were shipped to Boston and 
New York and sold as deep water swordfish, 
the fishermen having received from 3 to 8 
cents a pound. 

SHARPLESS, Isaac 

See 

Haverford College 

SHAW, George Bernard 

A summary of “O'Flaherty, V. C.” Ber- 
nard Shaw’s suppressed one-act war play 
appears in Current Opinion for July. 

The scene is the lawn of Sir Pearce Madi- 
gan’s country house in Ireland, one summer 
afternoon in 1915. O’Flaherty is a private 
of the English service, who had come back on 
furlough from the trenches in France to re- 
ceive his Victoria Cross from the king him- 
self. Thus, for a time, he is enabled to play 
the hero in his native Irish town, and to en- 
courage recruiting in the neighborhood. A 


contrasting figure is Sir Pearce, a retired offi- 
cer of the British army, landlord of the neigh- 
borhood, and an exemplar of all the traditions 
of British soldiership. Then there is O’Fla- 
herty’ s mother, and Tessie, the maid-servant, 
to whom O’Flaherty had formerly been en- 
gaged, but who is now not quite the sort of 
person the “V. C.” is interested in. 

The play opens practically with young 
O’Flaherty’s confession that the business of 
being a hero for the benefit of recruiting is 
beginning to bore him. His reasons for fight- 
ing, it develops, are not those that the pomp- 
ous British officer, Sir Pearce Madigan, as- 
cribes to him. He declares that he killed 
because he was afraid of being killed, that 
no war is right, and that after the war is 
over things will be the same as ever. His 
mother, who had believed that her son was 
fighting against England, is amazed and angry 
that her son should accept the Victoria Cross 
from the hand of a tyrant, red with the blood 
of Ireland. A quarrel between mother, son 
and Tessie, the maid, ensues, and O’Flaherty 
concludes that the women want him back at 
the front in order to enjoy his pension. As a 
contrast to family life, O’Flaherty longs for 
the peace and quiet of the trenches. 

SHEEHAN, John C. 

John C. Sheehan, former Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City and one-time leader 
of Tammany Hall, died Feb 9, aged 67 years. 

SHEPARD, Irwin 

Dr. Irwin Shepard, for many years secretary 
of the National Education Association, died 
Apr 17, aged 73 years. 

SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW 

See 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 

SHERMAN, Frank Dempster 

Prof. Frank Dempster Sherman of Colum- 
bia University, died in New York City Sept 
19. He was born in i860. 

SHIBUSAWA, Baron Ei-ichi 

Baron Ei-ichi Shibusawa, the famous finan- 
cier, July 19, announced his retirement from 
business life. He was 76 years old and had 
been a leader in Japan’s financial and com- 
mercial life for years. 

SHIPBUILDING 

See 

Ships and shipping— -Shipbuilding 
SHIP FIRE BOMB CONSPIRACY 

Four men charged with complicity in manu- 
facturing “fire bombs” which were placed 
aboard ships carrying munitions and supplies 
to the Entente Allies were arrested in New 
York, Apr 12, by agents of the department 
of justice acting in concert with the New York 
police. T^hree of the suspects were employees 
of the German steamship lines. They were ac- 
cused of having been involved with others not 
yet in custody in fomenting a plot widespread 
in its ramifications, for the destruction of mer- 
chantmen. 

The men under arrest were : Ernest Becker, 
32, born in Germany, electrician on the 
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steamer Kaiser Friederich der Grosse , said by 
the police to have confessed to manufacturing 
hundreds of bomb cases ; Capt. Charles von 
Kleist, 67, born in Germany, superintendent of 
the New Jersey Agricultural and Chemical 
Company, of Hoboken, N. J., who confessed, 
it was asserted, that “fire bombs’ 7 were loaded 
in his company’s place of business ; Capt. Otto 
Wolpert, 44, superintendent of the Atlas Line 
piers of the Hamburg-American Line, who 
was accused of having received the completed 
bombs; Capt. Enno Bode, 49, superintendent 
of the Hamburg-American Line piers in Ho- 
boken, who, the police said, admitted acting 
as the agent of Capt. Franz von Papen, 
former military attache at the German em- 
bassy, in visits to the plant of the New Jersey 
Agricultural and Chemical Company, and 
charged with assisting in the distribution of 
the bombs. 

The arrests were the result of an investiga- 
tion which had been conducted by federal and 
city authorities since June, 1915, when the 
French Government complained to the State 
Department at Washington that unexploded 
bombs had been found in sugar bags aboard 
the steamship Kirk Oszvald. 

The bombs said to have been used by the 
men were composed of two shells, the outer 
of aluminum and the inner of zinc. The inner 
shell was filled with a strong acid, which, after 
72 hours, would cat its way through the zinc 
and ignite the powder or other explosive in 
the outer shell. The resulting explosion would 
have been of tremendous force and if two or 
more occurred simultaneously in a vulnerable 
part of a steamship they would have blown 
out the side plates and caused the vessel to 
sink, if at sea. 

The bomb was designed to consume itself, 
thereby leaving no trace of the origin of the 
fire. Since Jan, 1915, fires and explosions 
had occurred on more than a score of ships at 
New York under suspicious circumstances. 
Many of them were attributed to spontaneous 
combustion. The only explanation given by 
the police for the failure of the explosives 
to cause greater destruction was that the 
chemicals used in loading the bombs were of 
an inferior quality. Because of the nature of 
the case against them the specific charge 
against the four men under arrest was 
attempted arson, 

Four more German subjects, all members 
of the engineering staff of the North German 
Lloyd liner Friedrich der Grosse , laid up in 
Hoboken, were arrested, Apr 13. The men ar- 
rested were: Friedrich Garbo de, fourth en- 
gineer ; Wilhelm Paradis, fourth engineer ; 
George Praedel, fourth engineer, and Carl 
Schmidt, chief engineer. 

Dr. Walter T. Scheele, head of the New 
Jersey Agricultural and Chemical Company, 
Hoboken, was also named. The nine men 
were indicted, Apr 28. All except Dr. Scheele 
were under arrest. 

SHIP SUPPLY PLOTS 

Indictments were voted by the Federal 
grand jury in San Francisco, Feb 8, for con- 


spiracy to defraud the Government in the al- 
leged shipping plots involving the Retriever, 
the Sacramento, the Masatlan and the Olson 
and Mahony. The following persons were in- 
dicted : 

HENRY W. E. KAUFFMANN, Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Consulate-General. 

ROBERT CAPELLE, San Francisco, agent for the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company. 
MAURICE HALL, Consul-General for Turkey. 

JOHN and JULIUS ROTHSCHILD, wholesale 
grocers. 

BARON ECKHARDT H. VON SCHACK 
GEORGE and JAMES FLOOD, ship owners and 
brokers. 

PHILIP R. THAYER, president of the Northern 
and Southern Steamship Company. 

P. H. S WAYNE, of Swayne & Hoyt, shipping 
brokers. 

JOHN G HOYT, of the same firm. 

C. L. BUNKER, of C. L. Bunker & Co. 

CAPT. FRED JEBSEN, of the Masatlan , ship owner, 
reported recently killed on a German submarine. 
DR. SIMON REIMER, reputed German naval officer. 
J. E. BIEN, attorney. 

T. A. ANDERSON, captain of the Sacramento. 
BENNO KLOCKE, GUSTAV TRAUB, ADOLPH 
WIMMEL and T. R. JOHANSEN, all of the Sacra- 
mento’s crew. 

GEORGE PHILLIPS and FREDERICK WILLIAMS 
(supposed to be fictitious names). 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY. 

C. D. BUNKER & CO. 

SWAYNE & HOYT. 

The specifications in the charge were in 
three groups: 

Conspiracy to violate neutrality by making 
San Francisco a supply base for belligerents’ 
ships at sea. 

Conspiracy to defraud through false mani- 
fests. 

Conspiracy to defeat neutrality by supplying 
belligerent ships with stores to which they 
were not entitled. 

The technical violations alleged in the Sacra- 
mento matter were the making of false clear- 
ance papers in connection with the steam- 
ship Sacramento , which, it was said, was sent 
from this port to supply German war ships at 
sea. 

When the Sacramento left San Francisco 
several months before she was said to have 
really been in charge of an officer of the Ger- 
man naval reserve, who was posing at the 
time as a wireless operator. Outside the port 
the reservist is understood to have taken com- 
mand of the vessel, sending her slowly down 
the American coast while he got in touch with 
German war ships operating in the Pacific. 

In the course of a few weeks the Sacramento 
met the German war ships and, with a show 
of compulsion, accompanied them to a small 
island in the Pacific. There the coal, food 
supplies and munitions, which had been cleared 
for Chili, were taken aboard the war ships 
and the Sacramento went on to a Chilian port, 
her master telling a suspicious story of how 
his cargo had been captured by the Germans. 

The Chilian government did not accept the 
story without an investigation, which resulted 
in the interment of the Sacramento as a war 
vessel. The ship still was in the Chilian port. 

The alleged indictments of Chancellor 
Kaufifmann and Baron von Schack were said 
to be in connection with the carrying of coal 
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by the steamer Masatlan from San Francisco 
to Guaymas for German war ships in the fall 
of 1914. Frederick Jebsen owned the vessel. 

“SHIPPING POOL” 

The government’s anti-trust suit, begun in 
the New York Federal courts before the wat 
against European steamship lines engaged in 
carrying steerage passengers, was dismissed 
Jan 10 by the United States Supreme Court 
on the ground that the alleged general pool 
agreement had become “void of actualities” 
by the war. Chief- Justice White directed that 
the decision of the lower court should be 
vacated without prejudice to the government’s 
bringing another suit should it so desire. 

The case came up on appeal both by the 
government and the steamship lines from the 
decision of the lower court, holding that the 
pooling agreement was a reasonable restraint 
of trade, but that the sending out of “fighting” 
ships was a violation of the law. The de- 
fendants were twelve British, German, Dutch, 
and Russian steamship lines and their principal 
officers or agents in the United States. The 
government complained that the lines appor- 
tioned the steerage business north of Cadiz, 
Spain, in definite percentages, fixed rates, and 
had driven out competitors. 

SHIPS AND SHIPPING 

The text of a decision of far-reaching im- 
portance to marine insurance underwriters, 
shipowners and shippers in general, rendered 
in the House of Lords in reference to the 
meaning of “restraints of princes” reached 
New York Feb 17. In the view of many 
British shipping journals the decision was 
one of the most important handed down in 
any dispute over cargoes diverted, detained 
or lost, or vessels held or lost since the war 
in Europe began, and the insurance interests 
are said to have conceded that the effect of 
the decision will be to force definite alteration 
in the wording of marine policies to meet the 
position created by the case just ended. 

The action was brought by Messrs. Samuel 
Sanday & Co. against the British & Foreign 
Marine Insurance Company to recover the 
sum of £44,800 ^ (about $220,000) under two 
policies of marine insurance on wheat and 
linseed on the steamers St Andrew and Orthia. 
Both steamers loaded their cargoes in the Ar- 
gentine for Hamburg and sailed before the 
outbreak of the war. When the masters of the 
two steamers heard that war had broken out, 
and that to take the cargoes to Hamburg 
would be unlawful, they came on to British 
ports and the cargoes were warehoused. The 
owners of the cargoes, therefore, tendered 
notices of abandonment and claimed that their 
interest under the policies was a constructive 
total loss. 

The case to be decided was, therefore, 
whether British merchants who had insured 
merchandise with British underwriters against 
the usual perils enumerated in a marine policy 
(which includes the risk of restraint by 
princes) could upon a declaration of war by 
the king against another power, in whose 
dominions the port of destination was situated, 


recover for a constructive total loss, even 
though the goods remained unharmed and in 
the actual possession of the assured. Judg- 
ment in the House of Lords was given by 
Lord Loreburn in favor of the merchants’ and 
his opinion was confirmed by the other lords. 

The main point rested on the question 
whether the loss could be compensated under 
the clause protecting the assured against re- 
straints by kings and princes. This had never 
been determined judicially. On this point the 
high court reverted to the old maxim of causa 
proxima, which has been the basis of many 
decisions in marine insurance law. As a result, 
he came to the conclusion that the declaration 
of war by the king directly caused the de- 
struction of the adventure, which was the 
safe delivery of the goods at Hamburg. 


Statistics showing the number and tonnage 
of steam vessels owned by the various nations 
of the world, contained in* the 1916 issue of 
Lloyd’s Register, indicate that war losses and 
the curtailment of new production have caused 
a slight reduction in the total since the be- 
ginning of hostilities. 


The United States made the greatest gain 
recorded by any nation-— of 147 steamships of 
786,137 gross tons. Jt is interesting to note 
that in spite of the fact that Norway lost 
more ships due to war causes than any* other 
neutral nation, she showed the second Jargest 
gain, amounting to 139 ships of 306,547 gross 
tons. Japan’s increase was less than might 
have been expected, 48 ships of 139,067 gross 
tons. The Allies together own 27,2 92,011 tons, 
Germany, Austria and Turkey, 4,864,732 tons, 
and neutrals, 13,090,981 tons. The following 
table shows the number and tonnage of steam- 
ships owned in the countries listed on June 30, 
1914, and on June 30, 1916, as recorded bv 
Lloyds : , 

^ June, 1914. 


June, 1910 


British — 

Un. Kingdom . . 

Colonies 

United States— 

Sea 

North’n Lakes. 
Philipp's Islds. . 

Argentine 

Austro-Hung’n. , . 

Belgian 173 

Brazilian 395 

Chilean 

Chinese 

Cuban 

Danish 570 

Dutch 709 

French 1,025 

German 2,090 

(ircek 

Italian 

Japanese .... 

Mexican .... 

Norwegian 
Peruvian .... 

Portuguese » . 

Roumanian . . 

Russian 747 

Siamese 1 1 

Spanish 589 

Swedish 1,088 

Turkish 142 

Uruguayan .... 

Other Countries. 

Not recorded . , 


No. 

Gross 

tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 

tonnage. 

A 587 

18,892,089 

8,454 

18,825,350 

G 53 & 

1,631,617 

1,576 

1,638,525 

1,113 

2,026,908 

1,285 

561 

2,852,535 

579 

2,260,441 

2,225,900 

(>s 

42,729 

58 

37 , 78 o 

181,929 

-‘44 

188,892 

238 

3»5 

433 

i, 052 , 34 d 

891,103 

264,985 

173 

341,025 

144 

395 

307,607 

377 

290,637 

91 

96,473 

95 

92,820 

73 

93,095 

80 

97,841 

34,281 

53 

58,450 

stl 

579 

770,430 

797.371 

709 

1,471,710 

697 

1,480,368 

1,851,120 

3,890,542 

I4>25 

1,922,286 

998 

2,090 

5,134,720 

1,708 

407 

820,861 

3611 

717.045 

637 

L 430,475 

684 

1,685,720 

‘■‘2! 

1,708,386 

1,151 

1 , 847.453 

40,084 

2,263,900 

45,069 

41 

1,656 

1 , 957.353 

1,795 

19 

28,771 

l 7 

23,342 

105 

92,429 

164 

303.706 

34 

56,164 

35 

60,205 

747 

851.949 

753 

875,146 

1 1 

12,360 

.... 


589 

883,1926 

553 

815,166 

1, 088 

1,015,364 

1,037 

926,650 

142 

116,317 

38,837 

54,798 

113 

83,0^7 

43 

4 * 

35.980 

74 

76 

59,746 



26 

51,401 

.**»*«>* 


■mmmn ****** 

**»*#***. M-t 

24,444 45 . 403,877 

24.132 

45 , 347,724 
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A list of vessels sold during the third quarter 
of 1916, compiled by Lloyd’s, indicated that 
high prices for tonnage were still maintained, 
with little prospect of any falling off. The 
Mcikcii Maru, a Japanese steamer, built in 1916 
at a cost of £60,000, had recently been sold at 
a profit of £140,000. New British-built steam- 
ers were selling at £30 to £35 per deadweight 
ton, as against £10 in 1915 ; and second-hand 
steamers had been fetching enormous prices, 
as much as £19 per deadweight ton having 
been obtained for a vessel thirty-eight years 
old. Sailing ships which a few years ago were 
worth little more than breaking-up prices 
had been sold at £20 to £28 per ton. 

See also 

Aeronautics — Hydroaeroplanes 
Anchor-Donaldson Line 
Armed merchantmen 
Armed merchantmen controversy 
Association of Martne Transportation 
Men 

Blacklist controversy 
Concrete boats 

European war— Naval operations— Mer- 
chantmen destroyed 
European war — United States, Rela- 
tions with Great Britain 
Great Britain — Food and commodity 
prices and supply 
Great Britain — Prize courts 
Great Lakes Transit Co. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
Italy— Ship seizures 
Kerr Steamship Line 
Life buoys 

“Mallory, Henry R.” (steamsiup) 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

Panama Canal 
“Paris’' (liner) 

Peninsular and Oriental Line 

PHILrpPS J STEAMSHIP LINES 

Piracy 

Portugal— Ship seizures 

Railroads— Water competition 

Royal Belgian Lloyd Line 

Salvage 

Seamen's Act 

Sulu Sea 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamship line 
United States— Treasury Dept.— Public 
Health Service 
Wilson-Kixerman Line 

Australia 

Failing to secure shipping to # bring the 
bumper wheat crop to Europe, Premier Hughes 
of Australia in June bought is cargo steam- 
ers to be operated by the Australian govern- 
ment as a state owned steamship line to be 
called “The Commonwealth Government Line.” 
The names and tonnage of the ships were 
as follows: 


Name. 

Date. 

Gross 

tonnage. 

Strathendrick 

1907 

4379 

Strathavon 

1907 

4403 

Strathairly 

1906 

43*6 

Strathord 

1906 

4417 

Strathleven 

1907 

4396 

S'trathdce 

1907 

4409 ’ 

Strathspey 

1906 

443 * 

Strathgarry 

1907 

4398 

Stratkbeg 

1909 

4338 

Strathesk 

1909 

4336 

Ardangarm 

1915 

3570 

Ardanmhor 

1907 

4454 

Vermont 

1900 

4271 

Daltonhall 

1899 

3534 

Kirkoswald 

1912 

4021 


it was understood that for the larger ves- 
sels about £140,000 was paid, which, on a dead- 
weight of about 7500 tons, would represent 
a value of about £19 a ton. Before the war 
the value of such ships might, perhaps, have 
been estimated at about £4 per ton. All ships 
have of course enormously increased in value 
during the past two years. It was hoped to 
have the first of the ships in Australia for 
loading in August. 

The Commonwealth Government appointed 
H. B. G. Larkin, Commonwealth shipping 
representative on the High Commissioner's 
staff, to be general manager of the new line, 
at 72 Victoria street, London^ S. W. He ap- 
pointed Turner, Davidson & Co, to be London 
brokers of the Government line. 

The fleet was the first State steamship ser- 
vice in Australia. Five vessels are owned by 
the government of Western Australia, includ- 
ing two of about 3000 tons each. 

France. 

An account of loans made to French ship- 
owners appeared in the commerce reports 
issued Feb 15 by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It was written by 
Charles W. A. Veditz, Commercial Attache at 
Paris, who said: 

“The Government presented to the French Parlia- 
ment Jan 14 a project to increase the French merchant 
marine by government loans to shipbuilding enter- 
prises. The bill authorizes the expenditure of ioo,« 
000.000 francs ($19,300,000) during the war and 
during a period of twelve months following peace.’’’ 

Navigation companies possessing a fleet of 
20,000 tons or more may receive 70 per cent 
of the purchase price; those possessing a 
Smaller fleet, 80 per cent. The indemnity to 
be paid for ships so acquired when requis- 
tioned by the government shall be determined 
in accord with the prevailing charter rates, 
reduced by 15 per cent. 

A French contemporary publishes the fol- 
lowing statistics of French merchant shipping 
from 1906 to 1913: 


Increase as 
Total compared 

Year— gross tons. with 1906 

1906 2,047,95* ...... 

1907 2,069,684 ax, 73a 

1908 2,171,570 123,624 

1909 2,165,410 1 17,458 

1916 2,181,761 133,809 

1911 2,208,964 i6x,oia 

1912 *,33*, 3*7 283,365 

1913 *,447,734 399i782 


During this period the tonnage of French 
sailing vessels, which in 1906 represented more 
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than a third of the total, steadily declined, 
while the tonnage of steamships steadily in- 
creased. In 1909 the decrease in sailing ton- 
nage more than offset the increase in steam 
tonnage, so that the total for the year was 
slightly below that of 1908. The following 
table shows the sailing and steam tonnage 
during the same period: 


Gross Tons 

Year — Sailers. Steamships. 

1906 783*751 1,264,201 

1907 764,457 1,305,227 

1908 752,230 1,419,246 

1909 739,896 1,425,514 

1910 737»m 1,444,650 

1911 721,722 1,487,242 

1912 715,799 1,615,518 

19*3 701,530 1,746,204 


From 1907 to 1914, up to the time when the 
war brought an end to normal conditions in 
shipping, the increase in tonnage of the French 
merchant marine was 50 per cent, or slightly 
better than the percentage of increase of the 
merchant shipping of the world. The aver- 
age increase in the merchant marines of the 
world was 41 per cent, the three leading mari- 
time countries, Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States, all falling below this aver- 
age, altho the actual increase in tonnage of 
these nations was large. The Greek, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Japanese, Italian and Austrian 
merchant marines all increased more rapidly 
than the French. The following table shows 
the gross tonnage of the mercantile fleets of 
the different nations in 1907 and 1914 and the 
percentage of increase during the period: 



Gross 

tonnage 

Per ct. 
inc’se. 


of steamers 

Flags — 

1907. 

1914. 

English 

16,195,483 

20,476,100 

26 

German 

3,464,003 

5,157,610 

40 

American (U.S.A,) . 

1,768,119 

2,388,540 

35 

F rench 

1,283,712 

1,92 6,737 

50 

Norwegian 

1,168,117 

984,524 

1,962,834 

67H 

Japanese 

1,705,149 

73 

Italian 

777,58o 

1,450,310 

987,364 

88 

Russian 

772,373 

28 

Butch 

706,241 

t,544,273 

896,383 

118 

Spanish 

677,483 

32 

Swedish 

637,203 

1,038,849 

43 

Austrian 

609,799 

1,026,203 

68 

Danish 

584,883 

757,309 

29 

Greek 

355,883 

Germany 

832,312 

*33 


Germany appears to be working out even 
tighter co-ordination of her national indus- 
tries and institutions of commerce, says The 
Americas for October. Important develop- 
ments are in course of the making in connec- 
tion with shipping. It has been announced that 
a director of the Deutsche Bank and of the 
Disconto-Gesellschaft are to enter the “Ha- 
pag" Board, as the Hamburg- American is called 
in Germany. Early in the fall, Hugo Stinnes, 
the Westphalian steel magnate, acquired an 
interest in the Woermann Line, which some 
months ago came into close relationship with 
"Hapag,” Herr Ballin assuming charge. It 
is now stated, says the article, that the Bremen 
lines, the North German Lloyd, are in the 
community of interest in some way. Herr 
Thyrren, also identified with the Westphalian 
iron industry, has placed extensive shipbuild- 


ing orders with the Vulcan Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Bremen. Herr Stinnes, the Alge- 
meine Electrizitats-Gesellschaft, and the Ham- 
burg-American are combining in the forma- 
tion of a new shipbuilding concern to be 
called the Hamburger-Werft. 

Great Britain 

An Order-in-Council published Feb IS pro- 
vided for a more stringent control of shipping 
by decreeing that after Mar 1 no British 
ship exceeding 500 tons, unless it be engaged 
in the coasting trade, shall be allowed to pro- 
ceed on any voyage without a license from 
the .Board of Trade. 

In order to protect British shipping from 
raiders and submarine attacks, all informa- 
tion regarding the arrival and departure of 
British vessels was refused, Dec 24, at the 
local steamship oftices and piers on instruc- 
tions received from the Admiralty thru the 
Consulate General. The London representa- 
tive of The Associated Press was notified 
that a ban had been put on all shipping re- 
ports until further notice except announce- 
ments of casualties. 


According to Lloyd's Register of Shipping, 
the total addition to the register of the United 
Kingdom during 1915 was 655 steamships of 
1,461,816 tonnage, and 152 sailing vessels of 
61,934 tonnage. Removals from the register 
during the year were 741 steamers of 1,452,- 
679 tonnage and 334 sailing vessels of 82,222 
tonnage, so that during the year steamers on 
the register decreased by 86, but the tonnage 
increased by 9137 tons, while the number of 
sailing vessels decreased by 182 and the ton- 
nage by 20,288. The total number of vessels 
on the register on Dec 31 last was ap- 
proximately 12,776 steamers of 19,154,277 ton- 
nage and 8021 sailing vessels of 844,391 ton- 
nage. During the year 377 new steamers were 
built, 77 brought from foreign countries, 14 
transferred from colonies and 192 acquired 
under the heading of “other additions/' which 
includes enemy vessels requisitioned. Re- 
movals of steamers from the register are 
classified as 592 lost or broken up, 71 sold 
foreign, 19 transferred to colonies, 59 “other 
deductions." Vessels sold foreign include 17 
steamers, 78,4 ?8 tons, and six sailing vessels, 
9870 tons, sold to the United States. New 
steamers added to the register during the 
year show a decrease, compared with 1914, of 
305 vessels of 557,059 tonnage. 


The following figures, taken from the re- 
turns compiled by Charles H. Jones, the 
registrar general of shipping and seamen, give 
the amount of tonnage owned in the United 
Kingdom transferred to the different foreign 
nations in 1915, as compared with the three 
preceding years. Fairplay said : “It should be 
borne in mind that the large amount of ton- 
nage transferred to the American flag in the 
past two years was practically all previously 
owned by United States citizens, although 
under the British flag." 

The total of the transfer is the smallest 
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since 1908, when only 221,465 tons were sold 
to foreigners: 

Gross tons — 


1913. 

4,171 

2,920 


1914. 

i7S»90S 

688 


1915. 

87,671 


1912. 

America (U. S.).. 2,217 

Argentina 3,560 

Austria-Hungary . 10,212 

Belgium 29,334 

Brazil 12,823 

Chili 

Denmark 8,294 

France 51,884 

Germany 53,819 

Greece 84,418 

Holland 37,274 

Italy 105,504 

Japan 56,311 

Norway 59,832 

Portugal 6,444 

Russia 32,287 

Spain . 32,922 

Sweden 48,803 

Turkey 3,534 

Other countries . . 4,230 


Total 643,703 


29,682 

9,456 



40,322 

1,158 


2,147 

1,474 


9,786 

4,874 



4,914 


41,855 

24,212 

5,032 

77,175 

24,687 


65,851 

82,507 

30,279 

* 3,497 

31,709 

5,081 

132,324 

42,657 

6,532 

126,053 

46,360 

1,984 

70,525 

36,493 

36,530 

l t 777 

1,273 

5,186 

30,464 

57,563 

25,787 

45,944 

22,724 


38,937 

20,016 

10,756 

3 , 46 x 

5,990 


15,696 

* 9 , 4*8 

2,286 

752,587 

614,078 

227,124 


See also 
Declararion of London 
Great Britain-— Prize courts 
Seamen 


Japan , 

On March 31, 1910, Japan had 1,224,091 tons 
gross of steam vessels and 390,796 tons gross 
of sailers. The return for January 31, 1916, 
put the figure for steamers at 1,608,247 tons 
gross registered at home, besides 248,630 tons 
gross at Dairen, making total steam tonnage 
1,856,877 tons gross. Combined with the sail- 
ing ships, which amounted on the same date 
to 544,605 tons gross, this was an increase of 
50 per cent, in six years. Of this increase less 
than 40 per cent, of the ships were constructed 
at home. A majority of the imported vessels 
were ships built fifteen years ago. The total 
exports for 1915 broke all previous records 
at 708,000,000 yen. The return for 1914 did 
not show the effect of the war, the decrease 
being no more than 11 per cent of the previous 
year; but the tonnage entered in 1915 was 
barely one-half the amount of 1913, it being 
6,000,000 tons, as against 12,000,000 tons two 
years ago. In such circumstances it was not 
surprising that freight movement should take 
an upward course. In December 1.85 yen was 
quoted for coal from Moji to Yokohama, a 


figure which had never been known except 
during the Russo-Japanese war. On March 
13, 1916, 2.30 yen was paid, just about double 
the rate at ordinary times at this time of year. 

United States 

After extended investigation the National 
Foreign Trade Council in a statement sub- 
mitted to Congress, May 17, said that to in- 
crease the 14.3 per cent, of American foreign 
commerce carried by American ships in 1915 
to 60 per cent, ten or fifteen years hence, ren- 
dering the trade reasonably independent of 
foreign shipping, would require somewhere 
between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 gross tons 
of steamers worth from $520,000,000 to $1,- 
040,000,000 according to values at time of 
purchase or construction. The creation of 
this greater merchant fleet would require the 
development of a national shipping policy 
which would encourage the investment of 
private capital, for it was pointed out that 
such a fleet to be a sound investment should 
return an average 6 per cent, dividend, after 
depreciation, which would amount to from 
$31,000,000 to $62,000,000 per annum. 

The problem was pronounced essentially 
industrial and shipping legislation of the past 
four years was described as “a succession of 
promises and disappointments, an incomplete 
and changing legislative purpose." 

In discussing the kind of vessels of which 
consist, the Council declared that American 
the greater American merchant marine should 
foreign trade was primarily dependent upon 
the tramp steamer because the tonnage of ex- 
ports was about double that of imports. 

The Council favored the creation of a non- 
partisan shipping board composed of men ex- 
perienced in shipping and foreign trade but 
declared against chaining such a board to a 
predetermined policy of government owner- 
ship and operation of vessels, or to wholesale 
1 egulation of ocean freight rates, although^ it 
did not oppose the amendment to the Admin- 
istration shipping bill providing for the regu- 
lation of conferences, abolition of deferred 
rebates, the use of fighting ships and other 
abuses. 

The statement was formulated under the di- 



No Seag0in L. 

Great Lakes 

No. No. 

All others 

No. No. 

Total 

No. No. 

Merchant Vessels— 

vessels. 

crew. 

vessels. 

crew. 

vessels. 

crew. 

vessels. 

crew. 

Sail 

. . *,364 

10,507 

330 

1,281 

4,282 

14,207 

5,866 

-5,995 

Steam 

.. *,178 

41,041 

1,615 

31,061 

4,159 

37,6*7 

6,952 

99,7*9 

Motor 

45 

521 

733 

1,440 

8,212 

*9,504 

8,996 

21,465 

Unrigged 





...... 

*4,887 

4,954 

4,887 

4,954 

Total 

. ♦ 2,587 

52,069 

3,568 

23,782 

21,540 

786,282 

36,701 

*5®, *33 

Yachts— 

No^X. 

Great Lakes 

No. No. 

All others 

No. No. 

Total 

No. No. 

vessels. 

crew. 

vessels. 

crew. 

vessels. 

crew. 

vessels. 

crew* 

Sail 

. . 112 

734 

*7 

46 

70 

247 

*99 

*|027 

Steam * 

. . 307 

3,803 

1,467 

75 

13 1 

36 

492 

308 

3,4a6 

Motor 

* * 175 

X40 

376 


1,388 

47 

1,924 

3 , 03 * 

47 

Unrigged 


T25 

'25 

Total., 


5,004 

232 


630 


1,556 

7 * 53 * 








*This total embraces all unrigged vessels without regard to the waters on which they navigate. 
IT his total embraces all houseboats without regard to the waters on which they navigate. 
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rection of the Council's merchant marine com- 
mittee, consisting of James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation; 
Robert Dollar, export merchant and ship- 
owner of San Francisco, and P. A. S. Frank- 
lin, vice-president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. It was then approved in 
referendum by the Council, which has an 
authorized membership of fifty manufacturers, 
merchants, farmers, railroad and steamship 
men and bankers in all parts of the United 
States, and is devoted to the economic investi- 
gation of foreign trade problems. 

The text of the report will be found in 
the Commerce and Commercial Bulletin , for 
May 18. 

Sec. of Commerce Redfield reported, Mar 
12, that the returns to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Department of Commerce, showed that 
on June 30, 1915, the 26,701 merchant vessels 
of the' United States documented for foreign 
or domestic trade were manned by 152,133 
officers and men, excluding masters. In addi- 
tion, 1556 yachts were manned by 7531 men, 
excluding masters. The combined total is 
159,664, to which may be added 28,25 7 masters, 
making a grand total of 187,921 officers and 
men for 28,257 documented merchant vessels 
and yachts, aggregating 8,487,331 gross tons. 

For comparison, the merchant ships of 
Great Britain in 1913, aggregating 19,100,000 
gross tons (excluding British colonies), were 
manned by 292,057 officers and men, including 
masters. In 1913 the German merchant fleet, 
aggregating 5,428,175 gross tons, was manned 
by 91,169 masters, officers and men. 

The American total of 159,664 officers and 
men was" distributed as follows: 

Number of vessels and crew (excluding 
masters) on all documented merchant vessels 
and yachts of the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1915: 

The merchant shipping, American and for- 
eign, cleared from seaports of the United 
States for foreign ports during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916, was the largest in the 
history of the United States. It totaled 25,- 
475,103 net tons. These record figures were 
reached in spite of the closed ports and dan- 
gers to shipping resulting from the European 
war. The previous record was 24,872,403 net 
tons for the year ending June 30, 1914. Ameri- 
can shipping cleared for overseas ports all 
over the world during 1915-16 was more than 
three times that of 1913-14. It totaled 2,448,- 
305 net tons, as against 745,242. Our 1915-16 
net tonnage for the export trade to Europe 
reached the highest figure in our history. Tho 
the net tonnage in 1914 was half of 1 per cent, 
larger, much of it then was for the passenger 
trade, which in 1915-16 was relatively small. 
The total clearances from American ports to 
France and Italy almost doubled in 1916, 
those to Norway and Denmark and Sweden 
more than doubled, and those to Greece nearly 
tripled. American shipping engaged in the 
South American trade developed more rapidly 
than the shipping to any other part of the 
globe. The tonnage was almost five times 


greater than in 1914. In the Argentine trade 
the increase was especially noticeable. Of 
the total tonnage of shipping cleared from 
American for foreign ports 25 per cent, was 
American, as against only 13 per cent, in 
1914. 

The following summarizes the net tonnage 
clearances to European countries : 


(oyo’s omitted.). 



American 

Foreign 

Total. 


1914. 

1916. 

1914. 

1916. 

1914* 

1916. 


Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Destinat’n. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

Aus.-IIung. 



5i7 


5i7 


Belgium . . . 

1 87 


943 


1,131 


France . . . 


184 

1,763 

3,452 

1,703 

3,636 

Germany . . 

8 


3,893 


3,902 


Gt. Britain & 







Ireland . . 

241 

604 

7,35i 

7,7oo 

7,593 

8,304 

Greece . . . . 


S 

93 

345 

93 

35i 

Italy 


135 

1,893 

3,444 

1,893 

3,579 

Russia m Asia . . . 

23 

157 

1 97 

157 

221 

NetherlMs .. 

8 

10 

i,7 5i 

1,356 

1,760 

1,366 

Rus. in Eur 


114 

681 

1,482 

681 

t,596 

Spain 


11 

422 

547 

422 

558 

Other Eur. 


45 

127 

265 

128 

310 

Total 

444 

UU34 

19,598 

18,791 

20,046 

19,926 

The clearances for South America follow: 




(ooo’s 

omitted.) 




American 

Foreign 

Total. 


1914* 

1916. 

1914. 

1916. 

1914. 

1916. 


Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Destinat’n. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

nage. 

Argentina . 

4 

191 

61 1 

575 

616 

767 

Brazil .... 

62 

259 

648 

548 

710 

808 

Chili 

44 

236 

482 

355 

526 

592 

Colombia . . 


109 

271 

74 

272 

183 

Uruguay . . . 

7 

54 

93 

121 

100 

176 

Peru 

48 

32 

42 

50 

9i 

83 

Venezuela . . 

23 

52 

29 

13 

52 

65 

Other South 







America . . 

1 

9 

57 

24 

59 

33 

Total 

192 

945 

2,237 

1,764 

2,429 

2,710 


— Accidents 

The Japanese liner Dai jin Maru was sunk 
Feb 2 in a night collision with the steamship 
Linan and 160 lives were lost. Twenty-one 
were saved. The Linan, badly damaged, re- 
turned to Hongkong. The collision occurred 
eighty miles from Swatow. 

The new Japanese steamer Takatu Maru 
collided on the night of Feb 2 with the Ameri- 
can oil tank steamer Silver Shell, 200 miles 
southeast of Cape Race, N. F. The crew were 
all saved by the Silver Shell. 

The steamer Wakatsu Maru , bound from 
Nagasaki for coastal points, was wrecked on 
a sunken rock, it was announced, Apr 3. 
Eighty-nine of her passengers and sixteen 
members of the crew were believed to have 
been drowned. The Wakatsu Maru was a ves- 
sel of 252 tons. 

More than a thousand soldiers and men 
of the crew of the steamer H sin- Yu were lost 
when the steamer sank, after a collision with 
the cruiser Ilai-Yuny , Apr 22, south of the 
Chusan Islands. The steamer, acting as a 
transport, was taking troops to Foochow. 

Forty-one members of the crew of the 
steamship Roanoke , operated by the Califor- 
nia South Navigation Company, which cap- 
sized and sank when its cargo shifted during 
a gale 100 miles south of San Francisco, May 
9, were reported missing. 
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Fire, Sept 14, completely destroyed the 
Pacific Coast Company’s big liner Congress 
two miles off Coos Bay Bar near Marshfield, 
Ore. Several vessels which rushed to her 
assistance in response to distress calls, helped 
remove her 253 assengers and crew of 170. 
No lives were lost. 

In one of the worst gales ever known in the 
Irish Sea, the London and Northwestern Rail-* 
way steamship Connemara , with passengers 
and a cargo of cattle from Greenore, Ireland, 
for Holyhead, Wales, came in collision on the 
night of Nov 3, just outside the Carlingford 
bar, with the British steamship Retriever, 
laden with coal and probably bound in. Both 
vessels sank immediately, with an estimated 
loss of ninety-one lives. Only two persons 
are known to have been saved. 

The Spanish steamship Pio IX. foundered 
in a storm on Dec 6, about 700 rniles west of 
Cadiz, with the loss of 40 lives. 

The army transport Sumner ran ashore on 
the New Jersey coast off Barnegat during a 
heavy fog on Dec II, while bound from Colon 
to New York. The passengers of the Sumner 
were taken off two days later by the revenue 
cutters Mohawk and Seneca. The transport 
resisted all efforts to pull her from the sand 
bar. 

See also 

“Eastland” disaster 
“Geelong” destruction of the 
“Memphis” (cruiser) 

“Principe be Asturias" 

“Ryndiiam” (liner) 

“Titanic” disaster 

—Administration shipping bill 

Hearings on the Administration shipping 
bill before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries came to a close early 
in March. 

A representative of the Navy Department 
testified that the small fleet which it was 
proposed to construct with $50,000,000 would 
be of efficient service to the navy as auxiliaries 
in time of war. Possibly the most important 
opposition hearing to the bill was that ac- 
corded a delegation from the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York. Upon this occasion 
it was pointed out that there was ample 
private capital awaiting to invest in the 
shipping business when it was shown that 
the Federal Government would not interfere. 

Having reached section 3 of the Administra- 
tion shipping bill, the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries discovered, 
Mar 17, that there was considerable opposition 
to this section because of the multitude of 
powers provided for the shipping board. This 
section would authorize the Government 
through a shipping board to spend $50,000,000 
in the purchase, construction and leasing of 
ships. In executive sessions the committee 
had agreed to sections 1 and 2 of the bill 
The most important amendment in these sec- 
tions was increasing the membership of the 


shipping board from three to five, with salaries 
at $10,000 instead of $12,000 per annum. 

The administration’s perfected shipping bill 
was^ introduced in the House, May 7, by 
Chairman Alexander of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The most 
important alteration made by the House com- 
mittee was the one limiting government own- 
ership and operation of vessels to a period of 
five years following the conclusion of the 
European war. 

The bill provides that the Sec. of the Treas- 
ury shall sell Panama Canal bonds to obtain 
the funds necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of those sections of the bill authorizing 
the construction, equipment, lease or purchase 
of vessels, or the creating of the $50,000,000 
shipping corporation, and that the shipping 
board shall investigate the navigation laws, 
with a view to their amendment, and the cost 
of building merchant vessels in the United 
States and abroad, the encouragement of in- 
vestments in American shipping and other 
maritime questions, and report to Congress. 

Drastic provisions are included to prevent 
illegal ^ combinations in the shipping trade. 
The bill also gives the shipping board sweep- 
ing powers .over rates and practices and 
clothes it with authority to require regular 
and special reports from water carriers en- 

f iged in carrying the commerce of the United 
tates. The board is authorized to receive 
and hear complaints and to enforce reparation 
to the complainant for injury done. Records 
of investigations made by the board shall be 
competent evidence in all courts of the United 
States. The board is to have authority to 
compel the production of papers and to hear 
testimony under oath. 

The Attorney- General is authorized to in- 
tervene on behalf of the board whenever any 
of its orders shall have been violated and to 
apply to the courts for the proper process to 
put such order into effect. I 

The full text of the revised shipping bill 
will be found in the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin , May 8, page 10. The 
majority report, filed with the House, May 7, 
stated that the committee hoped the board 
would become permanent, and declared that 
the coastwise trade was inadequately served. 

A Republican minority report, submitted to 
the House, May 12, contended that the primary 
functions of the board should be to investi- 
gate shipping conditions and report to Con- 
gress, and that relief would come more quick- 
ly from private enterprise. The report was 
signed by Representatives Greene, Hinds, 
Curry, Edmonds, Rodenberg, Loud, Hadley, 
and Rowe. 

The House Committee on Rules agreed, 
May 15, upon a special, rule giving privileged 
status to the bill. Filibustering by the Re- 
publicans, however, delayed the vote* 

Democratic Senators in caucus July 8 
reached an agreement on the government ship- 
ping bill to upbuild the American merchant 
marine. Thus they ended one of the most 
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serious party divisions that had occurred in 
the Wilson Administration. Differences which 
led to a Democratic revolt at the last session 
of Congress and resulted in failure of the ship 
purchase bill had threatened with a like fate 
the pending measure, earnestly advocated by 
President Wilson. 

The principle for which Chairman Alex- 
ander of the House committee fought in con- 
ference to have the government-owned ships 
operated in the coastwise as well as in the 
foreign trade of the United States met with 
approval at the hands of the Senate Demo- 
crats. The Senate caucus directed the com- 
mittee to draft the bill with this object in 
view. Contrary to expectations, however, the 
caucus failed to adopt the -proposal to elim- 
inate the Cabinet officers from the projected 
shipping board. The other amendments which 
the caucus agreed upon were in substance as 
follows : 

1. The Government shall not purchase ships from 
any of the belligerent nations, nor any ship already 
engaged in the American trade unless it is about to 
be withdrawn from that trade. 

2. No ship shall be acquired by the government 
which is helow 75 per cent, of its original efficiency. 

3. The government shall not undertake to operate 
its ships unless all efforts fail to negotiate satisfactory 
leases or sales to private corporations for that pur- 
pose, the government reserving the right, however, 
to prescribe conditions tinder which ships shall be 
operated and in what service they shall engage. 

By a strictly party vote the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, July 18, directed Senator 
Simmons to report favorably to the Senate 
the Administration shipping bill with amend- 
ments. 

Important amendments by the Senate com- 
mittee were as follows : 

(1) The Shipping Board shall be limited in juris- 
diction to vessels on the high seas and on the Great 
Lakes. 

( 2 ) Ferrying, towing, transfer and lighterage are 
operations which are not subjected to this regulation. 

(3) The Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of 
the Navy are removed from the Shipping Board. 

(4) The government will not purchase any vessel — 
(a) engaged in American trade; (b) which flies a 
belligerent flag; (c) which is not adapted to the 
requirements outlined in the bill, and (d) which is 
not at least 75 per cent, as efficient as when new. 

(5) The vessels may engage in the costwise trader 
In other words, the coastwise trade is opened up to 
foreign built vessels acquired by American citizens 
under this act. 

(6) No American vessel can be sold to a foreigner 
unless the Shipping Board first has its refusal and 
gives its permission. 

(7) The Shipping Board, though a government cor- 
poration, may not operate the government vessels in 
foreign, trade unless it is impossible to lease such 
ships to private interests. 

(8) Power to register the vessels as naval aux- 
iliaries has been eliminated. 

(9) When in times of war the government com- 
mandeers American vessels compensation therefor 
shall be based upon normal conditions. 

The full text of the amended bill will be 
found in the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin for July 19. 

The ship bill passed the Senate Aug 18, 38 
to 21, all in the affirmative being Democrats 
and all in^ the negative Republicans. All of 
the committee amendments were agreed to 
without a record vote, and other amendments 
were inserted. One amendment, the so-called 
anti-blacklist provision authorizing customs 


officials to withhold clearance to any ship re- 
fusing American cargo except for the reason 
of being fully laden, subsequently attracted 
the attention of the Allied Embassies. The 
provision was inserted at the last moment 
because of penalties attached to ships which 
carry blacklisted cargo. The Allied Em- 
bassies considered that it might violate treaty 
provisions. 

The other^ Senate amendment would permit 
vessels acquired under this act by the Shipping 
Board, on behalf of the Government, to en- 
gage in the coastwise trade of the United 
States. 

After defeating all attempts of the Repub- 
licans to alter the Senate amendments to the 
bill the House endorsed this measure Aug 30. 
The full text of the bill is given in the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, Aug 31. 

President Wilson signed the shipping bill, 
Sept 7. 

—Armed merchantmen 
The Italian line steamship Giuseppe Verdi 
arrived at New York, Jan 7, with two 3-inch 
rifles aboard, manned by gunners of the Royal 
Italian Navy, After conferences at Washing" 
ton she was permitted to leave with her guns 
still on board. The State Department had con- 
sistently held that for a merchant vessel to 
carry defensive armament in times of war 
was not forbidden by international law, and 
the neutrality of the United States would not 
be broken by permitting such an armed belli- 
gerent vessel to enter and depart from a 
United States port. 

A notice to this effect was issued bv the 
State Department Jan. 13. 

The Verona, the second armed Italian 
steamer to enter the port of New York, sail- 
ed for Naples and Genoa Jan 29, carrying her 
75 -millimeter guns. Italy had given assur- 
ances that the guns mounted on the liner 
Verona were for defensive purposes only, 
and the State Department, Jan 29, advised 
the Treasury that there was no objection to 
permitting the Italian liner to clear. 

— Brakes for steamships 
A paper read by Capt. William Strouther 
Smith before the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, on the results of ex- 
periments with a ship-brake, indicated that 
such a brake was a safety-device of consid- 
erable . potential efficacy. The Engineering 
Magazine said concerning it: 

“The device known as the Lacoste ship- 
brake is designed to be thrown out from the. 
side of a ship in danger of collision or ground- 
ing and thus add its resistance to the efforts 
of the propellers to arrest progress. Captain 
Smith notes that the ‘the question of installing 
such a brake is a financial one and is de- 
pendent upon the lessened insurance demanded 
and the advertisement of such an appliance 
to increase the passenger-list/ 

“Experiments were first made on the U. S* S. 
Indiana in 1910, but showed very little either 
for or against the brakes The loss of the 
Titanic awakened interest in the matter, and 
experiments were conducted at the Washing- 
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ton Navy Yard. The model followed the 
design of the St. Loins, which is 536 feet long 
with a displacement of about 17,000 tons. A 
number of runs were made and valuable data 
obtained, the model having the great ad- 
vantage of affording means for accurate meas- 
urement. Various forms of brake were con- 
sidered, permitting opening and closing at 
will with the vessel going at full speed. These 
were all judged too extravagant of weight and 
power, and the final conclusion reached was 
that: ‘The simpest form of brake, designed 
to be set in the side of the vessel, to be re- 
leased instantly by the officer on the bridge 
by throwing a lever and to open by the pres- 
sure of the water without further thought, 
to be supplied with only enough power and 
mechanism to haul in the brake when the ves- 
sel was stopped or going astern and lock it 
fast for future use — was the only practical 
solution of the question/ 

“It was found that with a pair of brakes 
11.73 feet wide and 14 feet deep, set at right 
angles to the direction of the vessel, the speed 
would be reduced from 18 knots to 7.15 knots 
in 2,000 ft without the help of the propellers.” 

A brake has been made for the Empress of 
Asia, for emergency use only. 

— Chamber of Commerce of New York 

The text of a bill submitted to Congress 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, the enactment of which its authors 
and sponsors asserted would “encourage the 
building and operating of merchant steamers 
in foreign trade under the American flag,” 
was made public Feb 22. The bill, together 
with a detailed argument setting forth reasons 
why it should be favorably acted upon were 
sent to Congress the previous week. It was 
introduced in the House by Congressman 
Rowe of New York and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
The proposed legislation was offered as a 
practical substitute for the administration 
shipping bill. , 

The hill provides for the establishment of 
“a Merchant Shipping Board, which shall con- 
sist of seven members, including the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce, 
who shall be chairman thereof, and five mem- 
bers appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
members appointed shall have practical ex- 
perience in connection with the construction, 
ownership, management or operation of steam- 
ships employed in the foreign trade. One 
shall be designated by the President to serve 
for three, one for four, one for five, one for 
six and one for seven years, and thereafter 
each member so appointed shall serve for a 
term of seven years unless sooner removed 
bv the President for cause.” The members 
shall receive an annual salary of $10,000, and 
traveling expenses. No employee shall receive 
more than $6,000 a year, 

“It shall be the duty of the board to in- 
vestigate the difference between the cost of 
building merchant vessels in the United States 
and in foreign countries, and especially in 
countries the aggregate tonnage of which em- 


ployed in foreign trade equals or exceeds the 
tonnage of the United States employed in 
foreign trade, and also the difference between 
the cost of operating in foreign trade vessels 
under American registry and similar vessels 
under the flags and in the foreign trade of 
other nations. 

The bill also provides that “at any time be- 
fore Dec 31, 1936, any American citizen, or cor- 
poration that, with the approval of the board, 
causes a vessel to be built and registered in 
the United States shall be entitled to receive 
from the United States a sum of money equal 
to the difference between the actual cost of 
building such vessel and the lowest sum it 
would have cost at that time to build a vessel 
of like type, plan*, size, quality and finish in 
a foreign country the aggregate tonnage of 
which, employed in foreign trade, equals or 
exceeds the tonnage of the United States em- 
ployed at the same time in foreign trade.” 

It is further provided that “any American 
citizen or corporation whose vessel is regis- 
tered and actually employed in the foreign 
trade of the United States, shall be entitled 
to receive semi-annually for a period of twenty 
years, a sum of money equal to the difference 
ir. the cost of operating such vessel in the 
foreign trade under the navigation laws of 
the United States and the highest sum it would 
have cost during such semi-annual periods to 
operate such vessel under the navigation laws 
and regulations, etc., of other maritime na- 
tions.” 

Every subsidized vessel in the mail service 
“shall accept and carry as cadets or ap- 
prentices two American-born boys, under twen- 
ty-one years of age, in the deck department, 
and two such boys in the engine department, 
who shall be trained in seamanship and marine 
engineering respectively, shall rank as petty 
officers, and shall receive reasonable compen- 
sation for their services. Every vessel em- 
ployed in mail service or that receives an 
equalization allowance for the extra cost of 
building or operation, shall be subject to re- 
quisition by the United States at any time 
for use as a transport, supply ship or auxiliary 
cruiser, either absolutely or for a limited 
period, upon payment of the fair actual value 
or fair charter value per month respectively,” 

— Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

The fourth annual convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in- 
Washington, Feb 8, opposed the administra- 
tion's shipping bill. The report of the Cham- 
ber’s Committee on Merchant Marine received 
the approbation of the convention, and it de- 
clared in favor of the creation of a Federal 
shipping board, whose duties should be limited 
to regulation and recommendation. 

William H. Douglas, of New York, made the 
report for the committee. He pointed out that 
shipping rates had risen since the outbreak 
of the war from 500 to 800 per cent A ship 
had in some cases received two or three times 
its actual value through charges on one trip. 
The present war had shown the great danger 
of depending on one power for carrying our 
shipping. Had England been unable to supply 
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the vessels necessary to carry our goods 
abroad, our position would have been a very 
precarious one. The committee believed that 
a board such as suggested should not have 
Cabinet members as ex-officio members and 
that the board be allowed to co-operate with 
private corporations, encouraging the invest- 
ment of American capital, and allowing sub- 
ventions. 

To enable our people to enter the general 
carrying trade of th,e world on an equal basis 
with other nations and build or buy the great 
number of tramp steamers absolutely essential 
for American requirements the committee ad- 
vocated the payment to owners of the differ- 
ence in cost of operation of vessels under the 
American flag and under foreign flags. 

— Corporations 

Capital authorized in the incorporation of 
new shipping companies in the United States 
since the beginning of the war amounts to 
$39;5ob,ooo, as shown by the records of the 
Journal of Commerce . This includes 99 con- 
cerns for the construction, operation, salvage 
and repair of ships, and also new financing 
involved in extending the resources of exist- 
ing corporations. 

In the first few months following the start 
of hostilities the incorporation of new com- 
panies was paralyzed. The unprecedented 
rates obtained for the transportation of 
freight during the winter of 1914, however, 
coupled with renewed strength in American 
financial conditions, led to heavier incorpora- 
tion of new companies. The maximum for 
one month was reached in July, 1915, with a 
total of about $10,500,000. The average capital 
was approximately $400,000. While a few 
large companies were formed, the average was 
lowered by the great number of firms with 
capital of from $25,000 to $50,000. The num- 
ber of small companies was due to the fact 
that owners of a number of vessels incor- 
porated each vessel separately, so that in case 
of loss or destruction claims would lie only 
against the small corporation, instead of 
against a large firm operating a number of 
ships. 

The proportion of small corporations was 
also swelled by the formation of “fly-by-night” 
concerns. The shipping market was dis- 
turbed for a while by the operation of these 
companies. 

Among the largest companies formed or 
refinanced were: Troy-Honduras Company, 
$1,500,000; Marine Transport Service Corpo- 
ration, $1,000,000; Luckenbach Company, 
$800,000 ; American . Merchant Marine Com- 
pany, $3,000,000; California Shipbuilding Com- 
pany 35«;.ooo,ooo; United States & Ecuador 
Steamship Company, $3,000,000; Chester Ship- 
building Company, $1,500,000; Submarine Boat 
Corporation, $4,000,000; Occidental Steamship 
Corporation, $1,000,000; Standard Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, $3,000,000; William H. Todd 
Corporation, $1,000,000; Pan-American Steam- 
ship Corporation, $1,000,000. 

— Federal Shipping Board 
President Wilson, Dec 22, nominated the 


following to be members of the new Federal 
Shipping Board: 

t William Denman, of San Francisco, for a term of 
six years. 

Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, for a term of 
five years. 

John A. Donald, of New York City, for a term of 
four years. 

James B. White, of Kansas City, for a term of 
three years. 

Theodore Brent, of New Orleans, for a term of 
two years. 

The board was composed of three Demo- 
crats, Messrs. Denman, Baker and Donald; 
one Republican, Mr. White, and one Progres- 
sive-Republican, Mr. Brent. Their salary was 
to be $7500 per annum, and their successors 
would be appointed for terms of six years 
each. 

The board would have general supervision 
over freight rates in American waters. It was 
empowered to organize a $50,000,000 corpora- 
tion to build or buy merchant ships. Forty- 
nine per cent, of the stock would be available 
for public subscription, and that which was 
not subscribed would be taken by the Gov- 
ernment 

Mr. Denman is a lawyer with experience in admir- 
alty cases. He is a graduate of the University of 
California. He was chairman of a committee to 
investigate municipal corruption in San Francisco in 
1908, and has been prominent in a movement in 
California for the election of non-partisan judges. 

Mr. Baker has had wide experience as a ship- 
owner and was for thirty years president of the 
Atlantic Transport Line. He is a native of Balti- 
more and a graduate of Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale. He acted as adviser for Secretary McAdoo, 
the chief advocate of the shipping measure. He 
was formerly president of the Baltimore Trust and 
Guaranty Company, trustee of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, chairman of the Maryland Conservation Com- 
mission and member of the National Joint Commis- 
sion on Conservation. 

Mr. Donald has had a lifelong experience in the 
steamship business. Born in Scotland, he became 
a citizen of the United States in 1890. After serv- 
ing in the drydocking and painting business, he be- 
came engaged in the West Indian fruit trade as a 
shipowner. He is chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Staten Island. 

Mr. White is a lumberman and exporter. He was 
born in New York State, is president of the Mis- 
souri Lumber and Mining Company, Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Company, the Forest Lumber Company 
and an officer or director of many other concerns. A 
statement given out at the White House said he is 
especially well informed on export business. 

Mr. Brent was born in Muscatine, la. He was 
educated there and at Pasadena, Cal. He is a rail- 
road man and from 1906 to 1910 was assistant to 
the vice-president of the Rock Island-Frisco lines* 

Under the law the board elects its own 
officers. 

— International law governing 

A suggestion that all the belligerent coun- 
tries subscribe to a declaration of principles 
governing attacks on merchant vessels and 
forbidding the arming of such vessels was 
made, Jan 28 by the United States, in an 
effort to establish in international law a 
general policy disposing jf many of the vexa- 
tious problems arising from the development 
of submarine warfare. 

Identical notes were ‘sent asking the various 
countries at war to say specifically whether 
they were willing to join in such an agree- 
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ment. The declaration of principles would 
provide: 

“Non-combatants may expect protection tinder the 
rules of international law and the principles of 
humanity^ when travelling on merchant ships. 

“Warning must be given before a merchantman is 
attacked. 

“Belligerent owned merchant ships must obey 
warnings to stop. 

“Merchantmen shall not be fired on except in case 
of resistance or flight. 

“No merchantman shall be sunk except where it is 
impossible to supply a prize crew or until passengers 
ana crew are placed in safety. 

“Merchantmen shall not be permitted to mount 
arms.” 


It was announced, Mar 24, that Sec. Lansing 
had been handed by the foreign ambassadors 
representing the Entente Allies copies of the 
responses of their governments to the United 
States proposal for a modus vivendi regarding 
the treatment of belligerent merchantmen dur- 
ing the present war. It was understood that 
these responses were practically the same, 
and that they rejected the proposal made by 
the United States that all armament be taken 
off belligerent merchant ships. One of the 
allied powers replied to the United States on 
this question some time before. In that reply 
it was stated that the vessels were not armed, 
and therefore the nation had no real interest in 
the matter but would abide by the decision 
of her allies. In view of the nature of this 
answer it was presumed that the nation mak- 
ing the reply was France, although the State 
Department had not made any announcement 
regarding the matter. 

— Navigation laws, Comparative 

A bulletin issued Feb 6 by the Department 
of Commerce contains a comparative study 
of the navigation laws of the six^ leading 
maritime nations: Great Britain, Germany, 
the United States, France; Norway and Japan. 
Special Agent Grosvenor M, Jones, who pre- 
pared this work in collaboration with the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, presents impartially the legal 
restrictions governing the merchant fleets of 
these nations. Emphasis is laid upon the fact 
that our laws require that American ships 
be officered by American citizens. The laws 
of Japan provide that no foreigner may be 
employed as an officer on a vessel of a sub- 
sidized company without government approval. 
Norway and Germany do not expressly pro- 
hibit employment of foreign citizens, but ap- 
plicants for licenses as officers are required 
to pass examinations in Norwegian and Ger- 
man, respectively. 

The United States is the only country to 
require a certain fixed portion of able seamen, 
This was introduced by the Seamen's act. 
The foreign requirement corresponding nearly 
to this is that of the British Board of Trade 
rules of 1911 for emigrant ships which stipu- 
lates a fixed number of able-bodied seamen 
and ordinary seamen. And all British steam- 
ships, whether emigrant ships or not, are re- 
quired to carry a certain number of “efficient” 
deck hands, All the selected countries, except 
Japan, have laws requiring adequate quarters 
for the crew. 


The provision in the act of March 4, 1915, 
for a new class of sailors designated as “certi- 
fied lifeboat men,” has been the subject of 
much discussion. The bureau’s report says 
that a special British commission recom- 
mended in 1912 that two “efficient boathands” 
should be carried for each lifeboat, and that 
“facilities should be given to enable all hands 
to prove their competency as efficient boat- 
hands.” However, Parliament has not yet 
adopted this recommendation. A German 
rule promulgated in March, 1898, requires 
emigrant ships to carry at least two adult per- 
sons in the crew for every collapsible boat; 
at least three for every ordinary rigid boat; 
and at least four for every regulation lifeboat. 

—Production of the world 
The following table, compiled from statistics 
furnished by the leading shipbuilders, shows 
the total output of the world during 1915 and 

1914 : 

1915 1914 

Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
United Kingdom. 517 649,336 1,294 1,722,154 

Br. Dominions... 183 32,937 271 67,994 

Foreign combatant 

and non-comb’t. 955 989,337 1,600 1,694,023 


Total 1,655 1,671,610 3,165 3,484,171 

— Registry — Transfer to neutral flag 

In the third supplement to the White Book 
of the State Department, issued early in Aug, 
the fact was disclosed that Secretary Lansing, 
on May 10, sent to the British Ambassador a 
strong statement of the attitude of this Gov- 
ernment with respect to the steamers of the 
American Transatlantic Company of New 
York. This company was organized by Richard 
Wagner of New York and Wisconsin to take 
over various vessels which were bought from 
foreign owners and transferred to the Ameri- 
can flag. Three of these vessels, the Hocking , 
Genesee and Kankakee , were seized by the 
British Government while flying the American 
flag. The seizures took place in the fall of 
1915. In December, ipis, the three vessels 
were ordered requisitioned by the British 
Government. Secretary Lansing protested, 
and the British Government promised not to 
detain certain other vessels of the company 
until the British prize court should render its 
decision in the cases of the Hocking and Gen- 
esee. On April 22, 1916, the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington delivered a note refer- 
ring to that promise and stating that he had 
been instructed by Sir Edward Grey to in- 
form the Washington Government that the 
other vessels of the company, which had not 
been seized “can no longer enjoy immunity 
from seizures unless certain assurances re- 
specting their use are given by the company.” 
In response to this note Secretary Lansing 
delivered his note of May 10, asking if it were 
“the intention of the British Government to 
repudiate their promise respecting the treat- 
ment of these vessels which in good faith has 
been relied on by this Government and by the 
owners of these vessels” 

— Sale, Prohibition of 

By the end of June fourteen nations were 
enforcing prohibition against the sale to 
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foreigners of merchant ships carrying their 
flags. Reports from Chile indicated that this 
policy would shortly be put into effect there. 
The United States, with 5,892,639 gross tons 
of shipping; Japan, with 1,736,545 tons; Chile, 
with 128,592 tons, and Turkey, with 133,162 
tons, were the principal nations which would 
not yet adopted the plan, says Commerce Re- 
ports. During the past sixteen months legis- 
lation, effective on the dates indicated, was 
enacted to prevent the sale to foreigners of 
merchant ships under the following flags, 
without the consent of the respective govern- 
ments, the last column of the table giving the 
tonnage of ships thus affected according to 
Lloyd’s Register for 1915. 

Date of pro- Merchant sliip- 


hibition. ping (Lloyds 1 9 1 5 ) . 
Flag — 1915. Number. Tonnage. 

British Feb. 12 ii,353 21,274,068 

Belgian Feb. 23 164 276,427 

Italian Apr. 1 i,J77 1,736,545 

Austro'-IHungarJan . . . Aug. 27 433 1,0x8,210 

Danish Oct. 6 835 854,996 

German Oct. 21 2,166 4,706,027 

Russian Nov. 2 1,256 1,054,762 

French Nov. 14 i,539 2,285,728 

Greek Nov. 27 510 908,725 

Norwegian Dec. 3 2,174 2,529,188 

Brazilian Dec. 9 443 3 i 7,4*4 

1916. 

Spanish Jan. 7 642 899,204 

Dutch Mar. iS 809 1,522,547 

Swedish Mar. — 1,462 1,122,883 


Total 24,963 40,506,724 


— Seizures on neutral ships 

See 

“China" case 

“Descartes" case 

— Shipbuilding 

The effect of the European war on the 
world’s shipbuilding industry throughout the 
year 1915 was shown in a reduced output in 
the combatant countries and increased activity 
in the countries not directly affected. In its 
annual ship-building review, the Glasgow 
Herald pointed out that the war also to a 
certain extent redistributed trade, temporarily 
at least, and inaugurated many new interna- 
tional conditions. The reduction in the world’s 
production of tonnage was from about 3,490,- 
000 tons to 1,670,000 tons. The United King- 
dom figures fell from 1,722,000 tons to 649,- 
000 tons — almost to a third of the 1914 total. 
In the foreign figures the falling off was from 
1,694,000 tons to 989,000 tons. The figures for 
the^ United Kingdom include no warship work, 
while in the other countries referred to in 
the following list is included all warship work 
reports of which were received: 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

I.H.P. 

United Kingdom . . . 

... 517 

649,336 

540,594 

United States ...... 

... 127 

270,124 

322,168 

Holland 

. . * 390 

217,592 

114,510 

The Clyde 

126 

315,060 

180,503 

Germany 

... 46 

179,804 

188,156 

Japan 

. . . 127 

98,213 

182,039 

Norway 

... 86 

61,477 

41,925 

Denmark 

40 

51,361 

32,042 

France 

32 

41,438 

20,950 

Sweden 

33 

25,927 

32,530 

* ta ‘y 

4 

20,230 

20,000 

Spam 

7 

14,306 

13,750 

China 

... 50 

8,073 

6,400 

Russia 

13 

792 

540 


United States , 

New records for domestic shipbuilding 
were reported in an announcement made in 
July by the Department of Commerce, based 
upon a summary of the shipbuilding during 
the year ended July 30, 1916, statistics of 
which had been gathered by the Buereau of 
Navigation, says Dun’s Review, July 15. The 
Bureau reported that 1,030 vessels of 347,847 
gross tons were built in the United States 
and officially numbered during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, as compared with 1,266 vessels 
of 215,711 gross tons during the fiscal year 
1915. These figures showed conclusively that 
the tendency had been toward building larger 
ships and more tonnage. 

The seaboard yards built 35 large steel mer- 
chant steamers aggregating 191,859 gross tons, 
the largest merchant steel output in. their his- 
tory. Of these, 21 steamers were each over 5000 
gross tons, the largest being the H. H. Rogers 
of 10,059 gross tons, and 14 were between 3000 
and 5000 tons each. The Newport News, Va., 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company built 6 
vessels of 40,329 gross tons; the Maryland 
Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., built 8 
vessels of 35,665 gross tons; the Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco, Cal., built 5 vessels 
of 32,665 gross tons ; the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Cambridge, N. J., built 7 vessels 
of 32,164 gross tons, and the Fore River Ship- 
building Company, Quincy, Mass., built 4 ves- 
sels of 24,932 gross tons. The Newport News, 
Camden and Quincy yards were also en- 
gaged in naval construction. 

Of these steel ocean steamers 24 vessels of 
138,858 gross tons were registered for foreign 
trade, 8 vessels, of 34,386 gross tons enrolled 
for the coasting trade, and 1, the steamer 
Pacific, of 6034 gross tons, was sold to Nor- 
wegians, and up to June 30 the two remaining 
had not been documented. 

Of the relatively small output of the Great 
Lakes, 8 vessels of 1 4,775 gross tons were each 
under 2500 tons, built for the ocean trade, of 
which 4 vessels were for foreign trade and 1, 
the steamer Morris Adler, of 2481 gross tons, 
was sold to Norwegians. 


Steel merchant vessels building or under 
contract to be built in private American ship- 
yards on Nov 1, 1916, according to builders’ 
returns to the Bureau of Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, numbered 417, of 1,489,946 
gross tons, an increase of 25,676 tons over the 
returns for Oct 1. During October, American 
yards finished 17 steel merchant vessels of 
52,491 gross tons and made new contracts for 
17 steel merchant vessels of 77,877 gross tons. 

See also 

New York Shipbuilding Co. 

Standardized ships 

Announcement was made June 28 of a 
scheme for building standardized ships at 
Chepstow, River Wye. A capital of about 
$1,500,000 had been privately subscribed, the 
shareholders including the following leading 
shipping companies; 

P. & O. and British India, New Zealand Shipping, 
Orient Steam Navigation, Federal Steam Navigation, 
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Furness, Withy & Co,, Shire Line, A. Weir & Co., 
Harris & Dixon, Ltd., Trinder, Anderson & Co., 
Bethell Gwyn & Co. and Birt, Potter & Hughes, Ltd. 

The chairman was James Caird, head of Turnbull, 
Martin & Co., shipowners, and a director of shipping 
and allied companies. The vice chairman, John H. 
Silley, managing director of R. & H. Green and Silley 
Weir, Ltd., one of the oldest shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing companies in the country. The other di- 
rectors were: Frank E. Dixon, director of Harris 
& Dixon, Ltd.; John Esplen, director of William 
Esplen, Son & Swainston, Ltd.; John B. Gray, of 
Gray, Dawes & Co.; Richard H. Green, chairman 
of the R. H. Green and Silley Weir, Ltd.; Allan 
Hughes, chairman of the Federal Steam Navigation 
Company and director of the New Zealand Shipping 
Company, Ltd.; F. W. Lewis, deputy chairman of 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd.; Andrew Weir, head of 
Andrew Weir & Co. 

No public issue of capital was contemplated. 

A site of from 40 to 45 acres was secured 
on the River Wye, two miles from the Bristol 
Channel, giving a depth of water for launch- 
ing of 45 feet, and plotted out The plans 
prepared provided for the construction of 
nine or ten large ships at the same time. Ships 
of a standard type of about 8500 tons dead- 
weight would probably be built at first, but 
it would be possible to build vessels up to 

12,000 tons. The length provided for was 
from 450 feet to 650 feet. The machinery at 
Chepstow would be specially designed for pro- 
ducing standardized parts of hulls and engines. 

Recognizing the importance of attracting 
skilled labor to the neighborhood, from 140 
to 150 acres of land were secured, to be laid 
out by a separate company as a garden city, 
with roomy and comfortable houses. It was 
hoped that the government would place the 
work in Class A, which included certified war 
work and merchant shipping work certified 
by the Board of Trade to be munition works, 
and ranks after government war contract 
work. 

—Transfers to neutral flag 

Any proposals put forward by neutral gov- 
ernments with the idea of obtaining immunity 
from capture for vessels owned in countries 
at war with Great Britain and placed in 
service by neutrals would receive careful con- 
sideration from the British Government, ac- 
cording to a statement by the War Trade 
Minister, Lord Robert Cecil, made in the 
House of Commons, Apr 10. 


An official announcement, made public Apr 
18, stated that Germany had authorized ship- 
ping companies to lease to Brazil, for coast 
service and for the length of the war only, 
three steamships held in Brazilian ports under 
condition that Brazil obtain from the 
Entente Allies a guarantee that these ships 
should not be captured nor attacked. 

See also 

Ships and shipping— Great Britain 
Ships and shipping— Sale, Prohibition 

OF 

— Transatlantic passenger traffic 
Despite the perils of submarine warfare, 

400,000 persons crossed the Atlanic between 
American and European ports as passengers 
in 1915. Figures assembled, Mar 8, in the 
Bureau of Navigation showed that 250,000 of 
them traveled on vessels owned by the bel- 


ligerents. One hundred and fifty thousand 
took passage on neutral ships. 

Slightly more than half the Atlantic travel- 
ers were eastbound, and Italian ships carried 
more than vessels of any other nation. Only 

38,000 of the passengers traveled first class. 
Two hundred and seventy thousand went in 
the steerage. 

Passengers carried by belligerent ships are divided 
as follows: By Italian ships, 113,000; British, 89,000; 
French, 43,000; Russian, 6000; Belgian, 1000. Those 
on neutral _ ships were: American, 51,000; Greek, 28,- 
000; Danish, 27,000; Dutch, 23,000; Norwegian, 
15,000; Spanish, 4000. 

SHIVELY, Benjamin Franklin 
Benjamin F. Shively, senior Senator from 
Indiana, died in Washington, D. C., Mar 4, 
aged 58 years. 

SHOES 

See 

Boots and shoes 

“SHOLEM ALEICHEM,” pseud. 

See 

Rabinowitz, Solomon 

SHOLTZ, Walter L. 

See 

Fay, Robert case 

SHRADY, Henry M. 

See 

Grant Memorial, Washington, D. C. 

SHTJLTEIS, Herman 

See 

Labor's national peace council 

SIBERIA 

See 

Nikolaievsk, Siberia 
Novo-Nikolayevsk 

SIEGEL, Henry 

In accordance with his promise to recognize 
all efforts of Henry Siegel, nearing the end of 
a year's sentence for larceny in New York, 
to pay Boston depositors in his Siegel bank. 
District Attorney Pelletier, at Boston, de- 
cided not to press three indictments charg- 
ing Siegel and his Boston manager, Frank 
R. Vogel, with larceny in 202 counts. When 
Siegel was indicted in New York he was 
secretly # indicted in Massachusetts and as 
the indictment warrant, was never served 
the indictment remained secret up to the mo- 
ment of its nolle prossing. 

The former New York merchant and banker 
was convicted in Geneseo, Nov 23, 1914, on 
a charge of obtaining credit on false state- 
ments and accepting deposits as a banker 
when he knew he was insolvent, and was sen- 
tenced to a term of tjen months in the peni- 
tentiary and to pay a fine of $1000. There 
were thirteen indictments hanging over Siegel's 
head, but there was a question whether these 
ever would be tried. He and his attorney 
contended that there was an oral agreement 
with former District Attorneys Whitman and 
Perkins of New York City that there should 
be no further prosecution. 

Henry Siegel was liberated from the Monroe 
County Penitentiary, New York, Mar 1. He 
was rearrested immediately by Sheriff George 
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H. Root of Livingston County on a bench 
warrant He was later released in $25,000 bail. 


In a statement made Apr 17 by his counsel, 
it was announced that Henry Siegel, former 
New York merchant and banker, whose term 
of ten months in prison ended Mar 1, would 
begin business anew at Thirty-filth St. and 
Broadway, and except for his living ex- 
penses, whatever returns he might obtain for 
himself would be devoted to the depositors, 
until they should be paid in full. 

SIENKIEWICZ, Henryk 

Henryk Sienkiewicz, Polish patriot and 
author of “Quo Vadis,” died at Vevey, Switz- 
erland, Nov 16. Pie was born in 1846. 

SIEUR DE MONTS NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 

Creation of the first national park east of 
the Mississippi River, comprising 5000 acres 
on Mount Desert Island, Maine, was announced 
July 11, by the Interior Department. It was 
to be known as Sieur de Monts National 
Monument. The tract was donated to the 
Federal Government. Its northern boundary 
is only a mile from Bar Harbor, and several 
popular summer resorts lie near it. There 
are ten mountain peaks and four lakes within 
the tract. 


This national park, the first of its kind to 
be established in the East, was accepted in 
1916 by President Wilson. It is located on 
Mount Desert Island and includes some of the 
most beautiful scenery on the coast of Maine. 

SIGNALING 

Invention of a dry-cell electric signal light 
capable of projecting its rays 150 miles and 
through comparatively thick smoke and haze 
was announced. Mar 28, by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The light, said to be iso 
times as powerful as the acetylene lamps 
then in use, was perfected by E. G. Fischer, 
chief of the Survey’s Instrument Bureau. It 
would be used on surveys in the mountains of 
the west, where the distance between stations 
frequently is more than 100 miles. 

“SILIUS Destruction of the 

The Norwegian bark Stilus, bound from 
New York to Havre, was “torpedoed without 
warning” in Havre Roads the night of Mar 9, 
with seven Americans on board, all of whom 
were rescued. A French torpedo boat rescued 
all the men except the captain, who was a 
Norwegian, and a Dane and another Norwe- 
gian, who were drowned. 

Count von Bernstorff, the German Ambas- 
sador, under instructions from his govern- 
ment, formally notified the State Department, 
Mar 16, that no German submarine was con- 
cerned in the sinking of the Stilus . 

SILK 

See 

Textiles — Printing of 

SILK WORKERS 

The workers in the silk mills of Paterson, 
N. J., demanded a nine-hour day late in Mar. 


The hat band weavers started the agitation. 
The executive committee of the Brotherhood 
of American Silk Workers called for a vote 
in all shops. The vote was unanimous. The 
committee then decided that the manufactur- 
ers must reply favorably or there would be a 
general walkout. The Brotherhood was work- 
ing in harmony with the American Federation 
of Labor. The workers asserted that at the 
settlement of the great strike of 1913 they 
were led to believe that as soon as conditions 
would permit the nine-hour day would be put 
into effect. 

The silk manufacturers of Paterson agreed, 
Mar 25, to grant a nine-hour day. By their 
decision all danger of a general strike was 
eliminated. Some 20,000 operatives were 
affected. 

SILVER 

The price of bar silver rose in New York 
City, Mar 23, to 59?4 cents an ounce, the high- 
est since Nov 12, 1913, when it touched the 
same level. 

The silver situation was due to the cutting 
off of the Mexican supply and the great de- 
mand for the metal for the payment of troops. 
There has been a large export demand to 
China, India, England and the Continent. 

Almost 7^,000,000 ounces had been cut off 
annually from the world’s supply, through the 
closing of mines in Mexico. 


During the last two weeks of May the 
price of silver reached 77/4 cents per ounce; 
since 1893 the price has never before risen 
beyond 75* The cause for the increase has 
been attributed to increased demand in Eu- 
rope and diminished stocks. Recent returns 
of the Bank of France showed that silver re- 
serves had decreased from 634,600,000 francs 
to 356,176,000 francs, which means that 278,- 
124,000 francs of silver money, previously 
stored, had gone into circulation. Moreover, 
France in 1916 was to coin 80,000,000 francs 
of new silver money. In normal times France 
coins between eight and ten million francs in 
new silver per annum. Great Britain issued 
new silver coin in 1915 to the face value of 
£6, 092, 569, versus about £1,000,000 in normal 
times. British consumption of silver in 1916 
to date is about 2% times that of new silver 
in 1915, and 1915 was about six times normal. 
Great Britain, too, like France, made tremen- 
dous inroads on her stored silver reserves in 
the Bank of England, though the exact figures 
are not available. Great Britain minted 28,- 
000,000 ounces of new silver in 1915. Russia 
has been in the market for an enormous 
amount of silver. In the spring of 1916 Rus- 
sian agents bought between 20,000,000 and 25,- 
000,000 ounces. 

The second condition is largely due to the 
absence of sales from Mexico, the paucity of 
supplies from our own mines, the ready ab- 
sorption by the Indian bazaars of sales of sil- 
ver direct from China, and the almost com- 
plete realization of China holdings in Lon- 
don. 
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— Production of the world 

The London Statist , May 27, estimates the 
world’s silver production, in fine ounces, as 


follows : 

1915. 1914. 1913. 

United States.... 67,485,600 72,455,100 66,801,500 

Canada 28,401,735 27,544,231 31,845,800 

Australasia — 

New S. Wales. 6,500,000 13,360,526 14,504,889 

Rest ........... 816,876 816,876 3,964,427 


T'l Australia 7,316,876 14,177,402 18,469,316 

Mexico 55,000,000 60,000,000 70,703,828 

Cen. & S. Amer. i5,355,ooo *5,355,327 15,262,131 

Japan 5,000,000 4,649,910 4,649,910 

Other countries.. 17,118,271 17,118,271 16,837,189 


Grand total. . 196,677,809 211,200,241 224,569,680 
Silver production of the world since 1870 


is shown below: 

Ounces. 

Commercial 

value. 

1870 

43,05**583 

$ 57 ,i 73 ,ooo 

1880 

74 , 795,273 

83,958,000 

1890 

.. 126,095,062 

83,705,000 

1900 

•• i 73 ,S 9 *i 364 

107,626,400 

1901 

.. 173,011,283 

163,806,700 

1902 

162,763,483 

86,264,700 

*903 

.. 167,689,322 

90,552,200 

1904 

.. 164,195,266 

95 , 233,300 

*905 

.. 172,3*7,688 

105,113,700 

1906 

*• * 65 , 054,497 

111,721,100 

*907 

.. 184,206,984 

*21,577,100 

1908 

.. 203,131,404 

108,655,100 

*909 

. . 212,149,023 

110,364,400 

1910 

221,715,763 

119,727,000 

1 91 1 

.. 226,192,923 

122,143,800 

*37,883,800 

19*2 

.. 224,310,654 

* 9*3 

, . 224,569,680 

135,246,400 

* 9*4 

.. 211,200,241 

116,849,900 

* 9 i 5 

. . 196,677,809 


United States 

According to an estimate made by the 
Director of the Mint and the Federal Geolo- 
gical Survey and made public Jan 2, there was 
a decline in the production of silver in 1915, 
67,467,600 ounces having been mined in 1915 
compared with 72,455,000 ounces in 1914. 

A table showing the production of silver by 
States and Territories follows : — 


State or Territory. Silver, fine ounces 

Alaska 838,100 

Arizona 5,078,100 

California 2,1 10,900 

Colorado 7>395»*oo 

Georgia roo 

Idaho *0,595,300 

Illinois 2,200 

Maryland .j. ............. . 100 

Michigan 495 A 00 

Montana 12,690,200 

Missouri 56,400 

Nevada *3, 793, 000 

New Mexico 1,907,100 

North Carolina 1,400 

Oregon 126,500 

Philippine Islands *4, 500 

South Dakota 195*400 

Tennessee 141,000 

Tineas 720,400 

Utah * 1 r, 168, 500 

Vermont 100 

Virginia 1,100 

Washington 1 54*000 

Wyoming 700 

Total 67,485,600 


SIMON, Sir John 

See 

Great Britain 
service 


Compulsory military 


SIMPSON, Sir Alexander Russell 

Sir Alexander Russell Simpson, formerly 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and Emeritus 
Professor of Midwifery at the University of 
Edinburgh, died in Edinburgh, Apr 6. He 
was born in 1835. 

SIMPSON LIGHT 

An article published in Jan in the English 
Lancet by Drs. Harmer and Cumberbatch ex- 
plained that the Simpson light, being richer 
in ultra violet rays than any other, possesses 
thus waves of unusually short length. These 
rays had been found useful in treatment of 
some diseases of the throat and nose, and 
in the healing of wounds. In certain cases, 
however, the results had been disappointing. 
The electrodes for the Simpson light are made 
up of a mixture of the ores of certain metals, 
notably a tungstate of iron and manganese 
known as wolfram. 

SING SING PRISON, New York State 

The immediate resignation of State Supt. 
of Prisons John B. Riley was demanded, Jan 
6, by Governor Whitman. On the 8th the 
Governor served Riley with charges of mis- 
conduct in office, setting the nth for a hear- 
ing, upon the flat refusal of Supt. Riley to 
resign, in accordance with the Governor’s re- 
quest. The charge of the Governor was 
based on an ordered transfer of 66 prisoners 
from Sing Sing to Dannemora prison, which, 
the Governor asserted, was “contrary to the 
best interests of the prison department and 
the State” for six specified reasons. 

Riley denied the Governor’s accusations and 
stated that they had been brought at the in- 
stigation of Osborne, who had conferred with 
the Governor on the matter. This was denied 
on the 15th by Osborne, who proved an alibi. 
A large mass meeting in support of Osborne 
was held in New York, Jan 17. 

Declaring that the Prison Department had 
been “deliberately used for an evil purpose,” 
Governor Whitman, Jan 21, removed * State 
Supt. of Prisons, John B. Riley. 

Justice Morschauser in the Supreme Court 
denied, Jan 26, for the time being, at least, 
the application of Thomas Mott Osborne to 
be called to the bar to plead to the six-count 
indictment charging him with mismanagement 
of Sing Sing prison and with personal im- 
morality. 

Thomas Mott Osborne was again indicted 
for perjury and neglect of duty by a West- 
chester County Grand Jury Feb 15. The new 
indictments superseded the second indictments, 
which were in turn drawn to supersede the 
indictments returned Dec 28. Osborne was 
to have gone to trial Feb 14 at White Plains. 

At Poughkeepsie Feb 22 Supreme Court 
Justice Morschauser denied the motions of 
Osborne’s counsel to dismiss the indictments. 
Two of the six counts in the neglect indict- 
ment were cast out on the ground of insuf- 
ficient evidence. 

Declaring he saw no reason for undue delay, 
Justice Morschauser, sitting in the Supreme 
Court, in White Plains, two days later, ruled 
that Osborne must be given an opportunity 
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to have the decision reviewed by the Appellate 
Division before trial. 

Justice Tompkins in Brooklyn had granted 
Osborne a copy of all the minutes of the jury 
that indicted him. This order placed in his 
hands everything that anybody had testified 
in regard to himself or to Sing Sing prison. 
District Attorney Weeks opposed giving Os- 
borne any of the testimony which contained 
the charges against his morals. 

In a debate in the General Assembly at 
Albany Feb 22, on the Aranow bill to allow 
the inspection by a defendant of grand jury 
minutes in certain cases, Assemblyman Hamil- 
ton Fish, Jr., of Putnam, made remarks 
concerning District Attorney Weeks which 
evoked a defense of Weeks by Assemblyman 
Law of Westchester. Mr. Fish’s remarks, 
which imputed unfairness to Mr. Weeks, were 
expunged from the record. 

The outside branch of the Mutual Welfare 
League of Sing Sing and Auburn prisons, 
composed of former convicts, held an “ex- 
perience meeting” at Carnegie Hall Feb 14. 
Ex-Warden Osborne spoke as “Tom Brown 
of Auburn.” Addresses were made by a dozen 
ex-convicts. 

Thomas Mott Osborne was acquitted of the 
charge of perjury by direction of Justice 
Tompkins to a jury in the Westchester county 
supreme court at White Plains, N. Y., Mar 15. 
Justice Tompkins, in a long opinion, held 
that Dr. Rudolph Diedling, a state-prison 
commissioner, was without legal authority 
when he investigated Osborne’s administration 
of Sing Sing, and that there was no lawful 
perjury committed, inasmuch as the warden 
had the right to keep inviolate pledges given 
guilty convicts who confessed to him their 
immorality. Ex-Congressman William Wil- 
lett, who served a term in Sing Sing, for buy- 
ing a nomination for a judgeship, was one 
of the chief witnesses against Osborne. 

George Gordon Battle, Osborne’s counsel, 
moved that the jury be kept in its seats and 
that the trial be begun immediately of the 
other indictment, charging neglect of duty and 
immorality. District Attorney Weeks an- 
nounced that he was not ready to proceed. 
Justice Tompkins said this dispute was not a 
question for him to settle. 

Osborne issued a statement in which he said 
the action of Justice Tompkins proved what 
he had contended, “that it was a persecution, 
not a prosecution.” 

The news of the acquittal was greeted at 
Sing Sing by one of the noisiest demonstra- 
tions in the history of the prison. The Bulle- 
tin , a weekly paper edited by convicts, got out 
an “extra” edition in red ink and 1600 of the 
prison inmates who assembled in the mess 
hall loudly applauded speeches by Warden 
Kirchwey and Gov. Spry of Utah. The hall 
was decorated with flags and bunting. The 
prison band played the “Tom Brown March.” 

Mr. Osborne’s second trial was set for Apr 3, 

An order was obtained on Mar 25 from 
Justice Platt directing District Attorney 
Weeks to show cause, Mar 27, before Justice 


Keogh why the immorality count should not 
be quashed. 

When Mr. Weeks appeared before Justice 
Keogh he objected to the proceeding, as he 
said a similar motion had been made and de- 
nied by Justice Morschauser. Justice Keogh 
announced that he would not hear the motion 
at all because his son was connected with 
the office of George Gordon Battle, chief coun- 
sel for Mr. Osborne. He sent the matter be- 
fore Justice Young in Part II, but Judge 
Young sent back word that he would not hear 
the motion either, because when he was 
District Attorney he had been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Weeks. 

Finally Justice Keogh sent the motion to 
Part III, where it was believed Justice Tomp- 
kins was presiding. It was found that Judge 
Tompkins was ill and would not be able to be 
in White Plains until Mar 30. Whereupon 
Judge Keogh adjourned the motion until that 
date. 

In an affidavit attached to the motion papers 
Mr. Osborne contended that the indictment 
was illegally found against him on the uncor- 
roborated and hearsay testimony of convicts 
and by “inmates unknown to the Grand Jury.” 

Assistant District Attorney William J. Fal- 
lon served an order, Mar 29, granted by the 
Appellate Division, preventing a hearing on 
Mar 30. 

The stay was also directed against Justice 
Tompkins, to whom the hearing was sent by 
Justice Keogh, and it directed that a hearing 
be held before the Appellate Division on Mar 
31 as to why a writ of prohibition should not 
be issued preventing Justice Tompkins from 
entertaining the motion. Counsel for Mr. 
Osborne declared tfipt the District Attorney 
was simply seeking delay. 

Because of District Attorney Weeks of 
Westchester county applying to the Appellate 
Division for a writ of prohibition preventing 
counsel for Thomas Mott Osborne making a 
motion before Justice Tompkins to strike 
from the indictment of neglect of duty the 
count charging immorality, the trial of Mr. 
Osborne set for Apr 2 was again delayed. 

Assistant District Attorney Fallon said, 
Mar 30, that the trial would probably have to 
be adjourned a week at least pending the 
decision. 

During a futile attempt to force the Assem- 
bly to act upon his bill to provide for an 
investigation of the entire prison situation in 
the State, Assemblyman Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
Mar 28, sharply criticised Dr. Rudolph Died- 
ling, a prison commissioner, who testified 
against Thomas Mott Osborne at his recent 
trial, and some of the employees of the office 
of the State Superintendent of Prisons. Fish 
said Dr. Diedling, by his testimony at the 
trial, had shown himself to be unfit to be a 
public office-holder. The employees of the 
superintendent’s office he characterized as a 
“nest of vipers” that “consistently strangled 
every effort at prison reform.” His motion 
to discharge the Ways and Means Committee 
from further consideration of the measure 
failed, 22 to 93. 
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Owing to District Attorney Weeks being 
before the Appellate Division to argue a mo- 
tion for a writ of prohibition to prevent 
attorneys for ex-Warden Osborne of Sing 
Sing moving to have the felony count charg- 
ing immorality stricken out of a misdemeanor 
indictment, the trial of Mr. Osborne, set for 
Apr 3, had to be postponed. On Apr 5, 
Osborne withdrew the motion to strike out 
the immorality count, but obtained an order, 
Apr 7, from Justice Pratt of the Supreme 
Court directing District Attorney Weeks to 
show cause, Apr 10, why this count should not 
be stricken out. Judge Pratt made the order 
returnable before himself, and the trial of 
Mr. Osborne, set for Apr 10, was postponed. 

Mr, Osborne's attorney, George Gordon 
Battle, contended, Apr 10, that the immorality 
count charged a serious felony, whereas the 
main indictment was for neglect of duty, 
which simply constituted a misdemeanor, and 
that therefore his constitutional rights had 
been invaded. Justice Platt reserved decision 
and on the 18th dismissed the immorality 
count. 

Sydney Welsh, the inmate of Sing Sing, 
who made serious accusations against Thomas 
Mott Osborne in the grand jury investigation, 
it was announced, Apr 30, had been returned 
to Sing Sing on a writ of habeas corpus after 
retracting all he said against the warden. 

In a decision, June 16, the Appellate Divi- 
sion, in Brooklyn, upheld Mr. Osborne's attor- 
neys in their contention, and Justice Platt of 
the^ Westchester County Supreme Court in his 
ruling, that the sixth count of the indictment 
against him, which referred to alleged acts of 
immorality, should he stricken out. 


Following the example of the Senate, Apr 5, 
the Assembly, Apr 20, passed both the Sage 
and the Towner prison bills and sent them to 
the Governor. Both measures provided that 
a new prison should be constructed to take 
the place of Sing Sing. Senator Towner, 
of Putnam, who introduced one of the meas- 
ures, was firmly committed to constructing 
the new prison on a site at Wingdale which 
the stale abandoned as unsuitable during the 
Dix administration, and in its original form 
the bill provided for placing the prison there. 
The Sage bill left to a commission which is to 
supervise the construction of the prison the 
selection of either the Wingdale site or an- 
other site owned by the state at Beekman. 
Ex- War den Thomas Mott Osborne was op- 
posed to the Towner bill which he declared 
to be reactionary. 


Warden Kirch wey of Sing Sing resigned 
July 6, and Thomas Mott Osborne was rein- 
stated as warden July 16, with exercises prob- 
ably unprecedented in the history of any 
prison. 

Wyman H. Bascom, District Attorney of 
Washington County, in which the Great 
Meadows Prison is located, began Sept 5, at 
Salem, the county seat, a grand jury inquiry 
to see whether conspiracy and perjury were 
committed in bringing about the indictment in 


Westchester County of Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, Warden of Sing Sing Prison. This 
indictment was handed down in Dec, 1915, 
and Mr. Osborne left his position temporarily 
in order to defend himself. After a long legal 
fight he succeeded in clearing himself in July 
of the last of the charges, which ranged from 
mismanagement to personal immorality. It 
was understood that the new proceedings had 
been started so that Mr. Osborne could strike 
back at the prison ring which was supposed to 
have been behind the attack made on the 
Warden. 

Nearly 40 witnesses, many of them convicts, 
testified at the Salem proceedings. The Grand 
Jury, Sept 29, failed to find indictments. 


Thomas Mott Osborne handed in his resig- 
nation as warden of Sing Sing Prison, Oct 
9, to take effect Oct 16. 

The direct cause of his resignation was an 
order issued, Sept 6, by Superintendent of 
Prisons James M. Carter confining lifers and 
long-term prisoners to work inside the prison 
walls, in all state prisons. Such an order, 
while intelligent and easily obeyed at Au- 
burn, where the wall entirely surrounds the 
prison property, was, according to Warden Os- 
borne’s belief, unintelligent at Sing Sing, where 
the warden’s house and office, the controller’s 
office, the visiting room, the stable, and all the 
farm work lie outside the walls. 

Warden Osborne declared that the order was 
the latest in a series of orders aimed to dis- 
credit his administration of the prison and the 
operation of the Mutual Welfare League. In 
a letter, accompanying his resignation, he de- 
clared that Gov. Whitman is a believer in 
the old system of retaliation and brutality.” 

“As for his dealings with me personally, 
I believed originally in Charles S. Whitman’s 
friendship and sincerity. But he broke every 
promise he ever made to me both before and 
after lie took office, and I have been finally 
and reluctantly forced to a realization that 
without his acquiescence the shameful attacks 
made upon me in Westchester County would 
never have been initiated or gained headway.” 

The appointment of William H. Moyer, for 
12 years warden of the Federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., as warden at Sing Sing prison 
was announced in Albany, N. Y., Dec 6. 

SINGLE TAX 

It was announced, July 4, that Mrs. Joseph 
Fels of Philadelphia would finance a single 
tax colony in Palestine under the auspices of 
the Zionist Commonwealth. It was said that 
the income from the fund would amount to 
$25,000 a year. 


The American Single Taxers at their annual 
conference at Niagara Falls, Aug 20, decided 
on the organization of an International Fels 
Fund Commission in place of the Joseph Fels 
Fund, whose activities have been confined to 
the United States. New York City will be 
the headquarters of the fund. The single- 
taxers made plans for an active campaign in 
all the States. 
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SINN FEIN SOCIETY 

An Irish revolutionary association which 
was responsible for the uprising of Apr 24- 
May 1. The name, pronounced “Shinn Fain,” 
is purely Gaelic, and is the Celtic equivalent 
for “Ourselves Alone/' the guiding principle 
and the basic idea on which the society was 
founded. As a revival of the Young Ireland 
movement of 1848, it attracted little attention 
either in or out of Ireland until 1907, when 
a branch of the society was organized in 
New York. Shortly after its organization the 
Sinn Fein was described as a protest of the 
intractable spirits in the National party against 
“orthodox nationalism/’ the home rule agita- 
tion represented by Messrs. Dillon and Red- 
mond, which was considered unduly deliberate 
and impracticable. The opposition was similar 
to that in the revolutionary period of 1848 
against the home rule agitation conducted by 
Daniel O’Connell, when the repealers were 
condemned by a faction as being too con- 
servative in method and lacking in construc- 
tive ability. Out of this radical opposition 
sprang the Young Ireland party. 

The modern movement is definitely traced 
to the influence and inspiration of a series 
of articles by Arthur Griffith on “The Resur- 
rection of Hungary,” which were subsequently 
reprinted and widely circulated in popular 
pamphlet form throughout Ireland. Mr. 
Griffith’s articles drew a close parallel be- 
tween the political condition of Ireland and 
Hungaiy, and the conclusion was strongly 
emphasized that Deak’s movement for home 
rule in Hungary carried passive resistance to 
the extremity of disloyalty in the withdrawal 
of the parliamentary delegation from Vienna. 
The parallel drawn in the articles pointed to 
the advisability of a similar movement by 
the Irish members at Westminster. 

In the early days of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment there were moderate men who saw in 
it a possible solution of some of the most 
formidable difficulties involved in the Irish 
question. It was non-sectarian and hence it 
was free from one of the principal dangers 
the Protestants of Ulster profess to discover 
in all national movements in Ireland— the 
domination of what they call the Papistry. 
The Sinn Fein party was indeed frankly 
anti-clerical and powerful enough even be- 
fore the war to defeat proposals which might 
have been favorable to the promotion of 
Home Rule, but would at the same time have 
strengthened the power of the church in 
Ireland, The Sinn Feiners were resolved to 
put nationalism above all other considerations, 
and they made great headway among Catho- 
lics who, while utterly out of sympathy with 
the bigots of the north, were hardly less im- 
patient of their own sectarianism and saw a 
new hope in the possibility of keeping national 
aspirations free from the complication of 
religious dissension. 

This purely national movement was at first 
somewhat coldly intellectual. Iti attracted 
many who could not heartily attach them- 
selves to any of the older factions fighting 
for or against Home Rule. On the other hand 


it won for itself the hostility of the profes- 
sional classes of Ireland, supporters of the 
Home Rule policy laid down by Parnell and 
followed by Redmond and Dillon. Although 
the organizers of the Sinn Fein Society were 
men of comparative obscurity, the growth was 
steady and attempts on the part of the Na- 
tionalist party to ridicule the movement or to' 
discipline its leaders only served to strengthen 
it. It was purely an accident of the European 
war that it gained so dominating a place, for a 
very large proportion of those concerned in 
the insurrection of April 24-May 1 had little 
or nothing in common with Sinn Fein before 
the war began. Mr. Redmond’s bold coup in 
placing the National Volunteers as it were 
at the disposal of the British Government, 
the subsequent suspension of the Home Rule 
act, the fear of conscription in Ireland, the 
increase of Irish taxation — these among other 
circumstances all contributed in large measure 
the proclamation of the Irish Republic, the 
to the strengthening of the Sinn Fein forces, 
“seven-days’ *’ revolution, its disastrous over- 
throw and the execution of the Sinn Fein 
leaders. 

SISAL 

On Apr 21 the Federal Trade Commission 
began to supervise the marketing of the re- 
mainder of the past year’s Yucatan sisal crop 
by telegraphing to all the binder twine manu- 
facturers in the United States for an estimate 
of their requirements for the 1916 season. It 
was estimated that about 125,000 bales would 
be distributed. 

SKIN 

See 

Ambrine 

SLANG 

See 
Auge 
Boche 
Boyau 
Marmite 
Na pooh 
POILU 
Tacot 

ZlGUILLER 

SLAVERY 

See 

Prisons— Labor 

SLICER, Thomas Roberts 

Rev. Thomas Roberts Slicer, of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, New York City, died May 
29 in his 70th year. 

SLINGSBY LEGITIMACY SUIT 

In the Court of Appeals, London, Jfan 17, 
there was reopened the Slingsby legitimacy 
suit, which was based on the claim of Lieut 
Charles R. Slingsby, of San Francisco, to the 
English fortune and the estates in Yorkshire 
of the late Rev. Charles Slingsby, The case 
involved the question whether an infant born 
in San Francisco and declared to be the law- 
ful son of Charles R. Slingsby and his wife, 
Dorothy, was the rightful successor to the 
valuable Slingsby estates. 
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In Feb 1915, a decision was rendered declar- 
ing that the child was the legitimate heir. It 
was the appeal from this decision which came 
before the court Jan 17. 

The Court of Appeals, Mar 13, allowed the 
appeal from the decision rendered in Feb, 
1915. Attorneys for the boy announced that 
they would appeal to the House of Lords. 


An appeal was presented to the House of 
Lords Apr 13 in the Slingsby legitimacy case. 
The Attorney General and the other respond- 
ents were given until May 24 to hie an answer. 


The House of Lords granted, Oct 31, a 
postponement until Dec 1 of the hearing of the 
appeal of the Slingsby legitimacy case from 
the judgment of the Court of Appeals. 

The Slingsby legitimacy case, involving the 
question whether an infant born in San Fran- 
cisco and declared to be the lawful son of 
Charles R. Slingsby and his wife, Dorothy, 
was the rightful heir to the Slingsby estate 
in England, was opened, Dec 4, before the 
House of Lords. Counsel for the baby, Teddy 
Slingsby, argued that the evidence put for- 
ward in the original petition fully justified 
a verdict that the appellant was the lawful 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Slingsby." 

The House of Lords ruled, Dec 12, that the 
evidence of Sir George Frampton, a sculptor, 
before the lower court was worthless. Sir 
George had informed the court that he noted 
an extraordinary resemblance of the infant to 
the contestant. 

The House of Lords, Dec 14, refused the 
appeal in the case without calling upon the 
respondents. 

In giving judgment the House of Lords 
held that it had been established that the child 
in question was the son of Lillian Anderson, 
and that it also had been proved that the child 
was handed over to Mrs. Slingsby. Regret 
was expressed by the judicial body at the pain 
caused by the decision to “the gallant officer 
who is now serving his country — Commander 
Slingsby/' 

SMALLEY, George Washington 

George W, Smalley, known as “The Dean 
of American Correspondents,” died in London, 
Apr 4, aged 83 years. 

SMITH, Sir Cecil Clementi 

Right Hon. Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, for- 
merly Governor and Commander-In-Chief of 
the Straits Settlements, died at Welwyn, Feb 
6 in his seventy-seventh year. 

SMITH, Charles R. 

Charles R. Smith, a prominent Wisconsin 
timber man and manufacturer, died May 12, 
aged 61 years. 

SMITH, Charles K. 

The income of one-half of the estate, valued 
at $5,000,000, left by Charles # K. Smith, oil 
man and art patron, who died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct 12, was to be applied to the erection 
and support of mission churches in the United 
States and Mexico after the death of his 


son. The founding of these churches was to 
be under the supervision of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 

His art collection, valued at $1,000,000 was 
to be maintained as a public exhibition. 

SMITH, Morton Fitz 

Lieut. Col. Morton Fitz Smith, U. S. A., 
commandant of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy, died June 16, aged 44 years. 

SMITH, Reginald John 
Reginald John Smith, K.C, editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine and head of Smith, Elder 
Si Co., publishers, died in London, Dec 28, at 
the age of 59 years. 

SMITH, Brig.-Gen. William Sooy 
Brig.-Gen. William Sooy Smith, Civil War 
veteran, died at Medford, Ore., Mar 4, He 
was born in 1830. 

SMITH-BLACKTON CORPORATION 

The ^ Smith-Blaclcton Corporation, a con- 
solidation of ^ the Vitagraph Companies of 
America, Paris, and London, with a capital 
stock of $25,000,000, was incorporated May 16 
with the Secretary ,of State, to carry on a 
general motion-picture business in all its 
branches. The directors were J. Stuart Black- 
ton and Albert E. Smith, Brooklyn, and Wal- 
ter W. Irwin, William T. Rock, A. I. Siegel, 
and David Herman, New York. 

SMITH-DQRRIEN, Gen. Sir Horace 

See 

European war— Africa 
SMUGGLING 
See 

Rubber smuggling case 
Gen. Jan Christian 

SMUTS 

European war— Africa 

SNYMAN, Gen. W. W, 

General W. W. Snyman, a commander in 
the Boer Army during the war with Great 
Britain, who fled from his country shortly 
before the end of the war and went to Mexico, 
died in Philadelphia, Oct 26. 

SOAP 

— Production 

United States. 

A preliminary statement of the general re- 
sults of the 1914 census of manufacturers with 
respects to the soap industry, issued, July 3, 
by Director Sam. L. Rogers, of the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce, showed 
that reports were received from 513 establish- 
ments that manufactured soap in 1914, the 
total products of which for the year were 
valued at $135,340,499. Of these 513 estab- 
lishments, the principal business of 371 was 
the manufacture of soap, and 142 were enr- 
aged primarily in other industries and pro- 
uced soap as a subsidiary product 
The products reported m 19x4 comprised 
soap products, valued at $107,030,020, as com- 
pared with soap products, valued at $93,039,- 
830, in 1909, an increase of IS per cent. ; and 
other products, including glycerin, valued at 
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$29,142,533, in 1914, as compared with $22,- 
415,342 in 1909. The total production of 
glycerin by all establishments in 1914, so far 
as it can be ascertained, not including that 
made and consumed in the same establishment, 
was 75,218,292 pounds, valued at $13,052,240, 
as compared with 81,905,915 pounds in 1909, 
valued at $11,752,562, a decrease of 8.2 per 
cent, in quantity with an increase of 11.1 per 
cent, in value. The glycerin products of the 
soap industry was 45,419,827 pounds, valued 
at $7,593,423, in 1914, as compared with 46,- 
921,400 pounds, valued at $6,790,246, in 1909, a 
decrease of 3.2 per cent in quantity and an 
increase of 11.8 per cent, in value. The growth 
was chiefly in hard soaps, the output increas- 
ing from 1,794,249,000 pounds, valued at $91,- 
054,466, in 1909, to 2,064,228,000 pounds, valued 
at $104,500,542 in 1914, an increase of 15 per 
cent, in quantity, and 14.8 per cent, in value. 

Of the 513 establishments reported for 1914, 
93 were located in New York, 58 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 44 in Massachusetts, 42 in Ohio, 33 in 
Illinois, 31 in California, 28 in New Jersey, 
20 in Missouri, 18 in Rhode Island, 16 in 
Michigan, 14 in Wisconsin, 13 in Indiana, 12 
in Connecticut, 11 in Minnesota, 9 in Iowa, 7 
in Tennessee, 7 in Texas, 6 in Louisiana, 5 in 

Kansas, 5 in Washington, 4 in Georgia, 4 in 

Kentucky, 4 in Maine, 4 in Maryland, 4 in 

Oregon, 3 in Colorado, 3 in Oklahoma, 2 in 

Nebraska, 2 in New Hampshire, 2 in Utah 
and 1 each in Alabama, Arizona, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Vermont. 

SOCIALISM 

The National Council of French Socialists, 
which was holding its quarterly session in 
Paris, adopted Aug 7, by a vote of 1824 to 
1075, a motion providing for the severance of 
international relations with the German So- 
cialists. 

See also 

Germany, Aug 

SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Socialist Party National Committee, 
July 27, began the formation of a party plat- 
form by a mail referendum vote. Registered 
members of the party, who numoer about 100,- 
000 received drafts of the proposed planks. 
Among the planks of the tentative platform 
were the following: 

That all laws for the increase of the army and navy 
be repealed. 

That power be taken from the President to lead 
the nation into war; that the power to fix foreign 
policies and to conduct diplomatic negotiations be 
taken from the President and placed^ m Congress; 
that no war be declared or waged without a refer- 
endum vote of the people, except for the purpose 
of repelling invasion. 

That the Monroe Doctrine be abandoned. 

That independence be given to the Philippines. 

That the government 01 the United States call a 
meeting of neutral nations to mediate between the 
belligerent European powers. 

Equal suffrage. 

Action by the government to provide employment 
for every unemployed breadwinner. 

Initiative, referendum and recall. 

Abolition of the United States Senate, the veto 
power of the President and that of the courts to 
pronounce legislation unconstitutional or to issue 
injunctions m certain matters. 


Election of President, Vice-President, and all 
judges by direct vote of the people. 

Forbidding employment of any person under six- 
teen years of age. Compulsory education up to that 
date. 

Establishment of one and one-half days each week 
as a resting period for all workers. 

United States development of canals, railroads and 
other public works. 

Free press, free speech and peaceful assembly. 

The candidates of the Socialist Party were 
Allan. L. Benson and George R. Kirkpatrick, 
nominated by a referendum vote taken during 
January and February, respectively for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President 

See 

Germany 

SOCIALIST PEACE CONFERENCE 

The International Socialist Bureau an- 
nounced, June 15, that the Socialist peace con- 
ference, previously fixed for June 26, had been 
postponed until July 31. Morris Hilquit, of 
New York, international secretary of the So- 
cialist party of the United States, was one of 
the delegates. 


An industrial conference of delegates of the 
Socialist parties of six neutral countries 
opened at the Hague, July 31. The countries 
represented were, the United States, Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, Argentina and Holland. 
Delegates from Norway, Switzerland, Luxem- 
burg and Rumania were unable to attend. 

The Dutch Socialist leader, Pieter Jelles 
Troelstra, presided. 

The business of the conference included 
first a manifesto to the Socialist parties of 
the belligerent countries with respect to the 
establishment of a durable peace; second, a 
Dutch proposal relating to the participation of 
neutrals in the conclusion of peace; third, a 
Dutch report on the economic war; fourth, an 
American proposal concerning the convocation 
of a plenary assembly of the International 
Socialist Bureau. 

Complete re-establishment of the independ- 
ence of Belgium and Poland and a democratic 
federal union of the Balkan States were points 
unanimously agreed upon at the International 
Socialist Conference at The Hague, which 
ended its sessions Aug 2. The conference 
adopted a resolution condemning an economic 
war after the war and favoring free trade and 
freedom of the seas. The delegates also re- 
corded their ^ protest against the sentence of 
Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the German Socialist 
leader, and others who had suffered punish- 
ment for their anti-war convictions, 

SOCIETY 

The ''Social Register” for 1917, issued in 
December, shows that the trend to country life 
is growing more rapidly in New York than 
in other cities, and 25 per cent of the prom- 
inent families now reside in the country, as 
against 15 per cent, in 1 901. Philadelphia, 
however, is still the leader in its fondness for 
outdoor life, for a little more than 50 per cent, 
of its families reside in the country. 

The gaps caused by this drift to the country 
seem to be filling up rapidly by the marked 
increase in the number of wealthy families of 
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other cities who have removed to New York 
At present there are 582 families of other 
cities giving New York addresses. 

The register shows many more living abroad 
than in 1915, and also that hundreds have 
given up dwellings for apartment house life 
More than 2000 prominent families are now 
condensed in the modern east side apartments, 
bounded by Fiftieth Street, Fifth Avenue, and 
Lexington Avenue. A large per cent, of these 
bear Park Avenue addresses. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
number of marriages, and practically no varia- 
tion in the mortality. 

SOCIOLOGY 

See 

National Social Unit Organization 
“SOIL SCIENCE” 

This is the title of a new monthly journal, 
international in scope, which is published un- 
der the auspices of Rutgers College, The 
editor-in-chief is Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and associated with him is a consulting 
international board of soil investigators, con- 
sisting of twelve of the leading authorities on 
soils in the United States and eleven from 
foreign countries. The journal is devoted ex- 
clusively to problems in soils, including soil 
physics, soil chemistry and soil biology, and 
as a specific medium for the publication of 
the research work of soil investigators provides 
for a more direct contact among men inter- 
ested in the same problems. 

SOLOMON, Hyam 

The heirs of Hyam Solomon, of Phila- 
delphia, a Jewish patriot, who gave George 
Washington $66 o 2 qoo to help finance the 
American revolution, planned in September 
to petition Congress to restore the money to 
them. Many years after Solomon died, Con- 
gress ordered the money refunded to his son 
Hyam, The papers reached him on the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, and he declined to sign them 
until Monday. The next day he dropped dead. 

During President Taft’s administration 
patriotic Jews started a movement to have the 
Government establish a university as a mem- 
orial to Solomon, to be maintained by the 
interest on the Solomon debt. The move- 
ment failed. 

SOOYSMITH, Charles 

Charles Sooysmith, a nqted engineer, died 
June 1 in his sixty-first year, 

SOUKHOMLINOFF, Gen. W. A. 

See 

Russia— Army 

SOUTH AFRICAN UNION 

Details of an attempt to foment another 
rebellion against the British in South Africa 
were disclosed at the trial, Sept 8, at Bloem- 
fontein of two Nationalists, van der Merwe 
and Schomken, on a charge of high treason. 
The men were alleged to have approached a 
number of prominent Boers, including General 
DeWet, to whom they said that large stores 
of rifles were available, and that certain Boer 


Generals were willing to lead a revolt. General 
DeWet, who informed the Government of the 
movement, testified that he warned the men 
against attempting another uprising). The 
hearing was adjourned. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

A conference was held in Buenos Aires. 
July 20, to consider a project for economic 
rapprochement among South American coun- 
tries. It was attended by Frederick J. Stim- 
son, the American Ambassador ; Ruy Bar- 
bosa, the Brazilian Minister; the Argentine 
Foreign Minister and several former Cabinet 
members. 

See also 

United States — Commerce — South 
American trade 

— Commerce 

The Argentine Minister of Agriculture con- 
ferred, July 13, with the ministers of Chili 
and Uruguay on proposed commercial treaties 
based on free trade between the three coun- 
tries. The proposed treaties were similar to 
that recently concluded between Paraguay and 
Argentina. 

— Tariff 

The first complete report on South American 
tariff systems was published by the Department 
of Commerce under the title of "‘Tariff Sys- 
tems of South American Countries,” Tariff 
Series No. 34. 

The report goes into the matter of surtaxes 
in great detail as they are a constant stumbling 
block to American exporters since they do not 
exist in the United States. In the matter 
of lines the South American systems more 
nearly approximate those of the United States. 
There are fines for delay in presenting docu- 
ments, for failure to observe the formalities 
laid down by the regulations, for smuggling, 
for falsification of documents, and for va- 
rious other acts of omission or commission 
on the part of the importer, which do not, 
however, directly affect the foreign exporter. 

In most South American countries the ap- 
praiser, or other customs official, receives or 
shares in the proceeds from fines imposed. In 
Argentina the appraiser who has recommended 
a fine is recognized as the defendant if the im- 
porter makes a protest, and if the protest is 
sustained may appeal to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. In Chili and Peru a bonus to all em- 
ployees has been substituted for a share in 
the fines. In Bolivia there is a combination of 
the fine-sharing system and the bonus system. 

The customs requirements as a rule are strict 
and must be followed precisely. They are 
based, in part, upon preliminary declarations 
of the foreign exporter, as registered in the 
consular invoice. All South Acmrican coun- 
tries, except Argentina, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay, demand the presentation of invoices, 
vised by a consular officer, before goods may 
be entered. In place of the consular invoice, 
Argentina and Paraguay accept a certificate of 
origin. In actual practice, however, a consular 
invoice usually ^ accompanies shipments to 
Paraguay, and it is required by Uruguayan 
law in case of transshipments via Montevideo. 
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In the invoice for shipments to Paraguay a 
declaration of the country or origin is made, 
and this is accepted as compliance with the 
requirement of a certificate of origin. In 
shipments to Argentina the certificate of ori- 
gin usually omits the value of the goods, the 
declaration being confined to a description of 
the kind of merchandise and a statement of 
the countries where produced. 

All other countries of South America are 
very strict in insisting upon the consular in- 
voice, even those countries which have a tariff 
of specific duties, and which, therefore, do 
not base the duties on the value of the goods. 
Colombia and Venezuela particularly require 
on the consular invoice all the information 
that must be shown on the entry or manifest. 

In addition to the general summary, in 
which the tariff systems of the various coun- 
tries are compared, the report contains a chap- 
ter for each South American country. In 
these chapters the various systems are set 
forth in great detail, not with a view to fur- 
nishing exact tariff rates, but with the inten- 
tion of making clear just how the laws are 
applied and the reasons for the various pro- 
visions. 

“For the past ten years/* says the report, 
“there has been a demand for tariff revision 
in practically all South American countries. 
Chile has just adopted a new tariff after seven 
years of preparation; Colombia enacted a new 
tariff in 1913 after three years' study; Ven- 
ezuela last year published a new tariff incor- 
porating all the changes and classifications to 
date; and Brazil and Ecuador have their an- 
nual revision. In Brazil a tariff bill prepared 
by a special commission after years of investi- 
gation was introduced in Congress in 1913; 
later budget laws contain provisions for fur- 
ther study of a new tariff. Bolivia has had a 
commission working on a new specific tariff 
for several years. A new law is in course 
of preparation by the Ministry of Finance of 
Ecuador. Paraguay has had a commission of 
one investigating the subject. Argentina 
alone seems content with the valuation tariff 
system, but the government has urged the 
designation of a permanent tariff commission, 
empowered to bring official valuation into line 
with market prices and by constant study to 
modify the official valuations as market prices 
change. 

In addition to the general summary, in 
which the tariff systems of the various coun- 
tries are compared, the report contains a chap- 
ter for each South American country. In 
these chapters the various systems are set 
forth in great detail, not with a view to fur- 
nishing exact tariff rates, which are subject 
to constant change, but with the intention of 
making clear just how the laws are applied 
and the reasons for the various provisions. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Gov. Richard I. Manning (Dem.) was re- 
nominated at the primary, Sept 11, over Cole 
L. Blease, formerly governor. 


Richard I. Manning (D.) was re-elected 
governor Nov 7. 

See also 

Prohibition — South Carolina 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Peter Norbeck (R.) was elected governor 
Nov 7. 

See also 

Prohibition — South Dakota 
Woman suffrage — South Dakota 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 

See 

Petroleum — Southf.rn Pacific oil land 
cases 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 

See 

New Orleans and Northeastern Rail- 
road 

SPAIN 

Finance Minister Urzaiz resigned Feb 26 on 
account of differences of opinion with the 
other members of the Cabinet regarding the 
financial policy of the government. Foreign 
Minister Villaneuva assumed the finance 
portfolio, and Count Alvaro de Romanones, 
the Premier, took charge of the Foreign Of- 
fice. 


The Spanish Government, Sept 26, sent a 
note to Berlin protesting energetically against 
the torpedoing of Spanish steamers by Ger- 
man submarines. 

See also 

Arbitration — United States — Spain 
Argentina 

Noguera Palleresa Dam 
Storms — Spain 
Strikes — Spain 
Weyler, Gen. Valeriano 

— Commerce 

The Spanish Director-General of Customs 
has published the statistics of the commerce 
of Spain for the first seven months of 
1916, with comparisons covering the same 
period in 1914 and 1915. They arc given in 
The Americas , October, translated from 
pesetas to dollars at the convenient ratio of 
5 pesetas to a dollar. A significant fact seen 
in them is the growth of the export of manu- 
factures and the decline of the import of 
these, since the war. Almost as significant is 
the increase in the export of foodstuffs, ac- 
companied by a decline in the import of these, 
and a. falling off in the foreign- sale of raw 
materials. The gain in gold imports also is 
interesting : 

IMPORTS 


Animals 

Raw materials.. 
Manufactures. .. 
Food subst’nces, 


* *9*5. *9*0. 

$ r , 270, 840 $362,034 $522,29 1 

57,078,897 68,078,239 53>360,8xo 

47,915,097 24,181,263 28.138,02$ 

3U565,034 ^7,643,333 25,883,866 

$137,629,877 $120,264,770 $107,904,993 


Animals 

Raw materials.. 
Manufactures, . . 
Food substances. 


Net imp*t of gold. 


exports 

$926,250 $278,359 

36,566,062 25,389,259 

28,038,821 74,764,255 
43,481,836 44,185,862 


$*i873,5So 

31,012,179 

63,486*872 

64,121,208 


109,0x2,97* $144,006,33* $160,497,969 
$1,127,824 $10,903,344 $39,020,008 
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— Finance 

Spain’s budget for 1917 planned reduced ex- 
penses, increased income and a much smaller 
deficit, according to an outline made public 
July 20. Additional funds would be raised 
through indirect taxes. Expenses would be 
cut in many directions. Receipts for 1917 
were put at $252,000,000 and expenditures at 
$279,000,000, leaving a $27,000,000 deficit. The 
1916 deficit amounted to $42,000,000. 

The Spanish Budget laid before Parliament 
was reported, Oct 1, to show expenditures 
estimated at approximately 1,325,000,000 pese- 
tas, and revenue estimated at approximately 
1,421,000,000 pesetas. 

Extraordinary credits of 2,133,000,000 pese- 
tas ($426,600,000), to be spread over a period 
of ten years, were asked for the reconstitution 
of the army and navy, for roads, railways, 
and public instruction. 

— Food and commodity prices and supply 

A Reuter dispatch from Madrid, Mar 1, 
said that a strike which began among the 
bakers in that city on account of the high 
price of flour, developed into a general strike 
and brought trade to a standstill. Riots 
occurred and several persons were injured in 
conflicts with the police. In the suburbs there 
was not sufficient police force to cope with 
the situation, The mayor of Madrid resigned 
as a ^consequence. Strikes and disturbances 
in most of the provinces of Spain were re- 
ported as a result of the increased cost of 
food, a general strike having been proclaimed 
in Valencia followed by serious rioting. 
—Politics and government 

A general election was held in Spain Apr 9, 
250 Liberals, So Conservatives and about 15 
Radicals and Republicans were elected. 

Several changes in the Spanish government 
were reported May 2. Amilio Gimento, for- 
mer Minister of Public Instruction, became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; the Duke of 
Alba was made Minister of Finance; Ruiz 
Giminez, former Governor of Madrid, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and Rafael Gasset, Min- 
ister of Public Works. 

See also 
Morocco . 

SPALDING, Archbishop John Lancaster 

Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, one 
of the most prominent Roman Catholic prel- 
ates in the Middle West, died in Peoria, 111, 
Aug 25, in his seventy-seventh year. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

The bodies of 31 Spanish prisoners of war 
who died at Portsmouth, N. H., after their 
capture at the battle of Santiago, were sur- 
rendered to Spain Apr 12. They were taken 
on the steamer Almirante Loho to Cadiz for 
burial in the National Cemetery. Rear Ad- 
miral Knight, representing the American Gov- 
ernment, transferred custody of the bodies to 
Col. Don Nicholas Urcullu, military attache 
of the Spanish Embassy, In doing so he com- 
mented on the friendly relations between the 
two Governments. He said the bodies had 
been kept under the Spanish flag, which was 


renewed at the head of the graves on each 
Memorial Day. 

SPELTER 

See 

Zinc 

SPERRY SEARCHLIGHT 

See 

Searchlights 

SPEYER, Sir Edgar 
See 

Great Britain 

SPIES 

See 

Lincoln, Ignatius Timothy Trebich 
Also subhead Spies under names of coun- 
tries. 

SPLITDORF, Henry 

Henry Splitdorf, manufacturer and inven- 
tor of electrical appliances, died Oct 16, aged 
83 years. 

SPONSORS ‘ 

The patent for the invention of buoyancy 
chambers intended to eliminate the conning 
tower on submarines and technically called 
sponsons, was issued to Simon Lake Apr 6. 
These sponsons would in no way interfere 
with the speed or navigation of the boat, and 
at all times, on the surface or below, act as 
additional stabilizers. Their buoyancy would 
bring the craft higher to the surface when rid- 
ing the waves, and permit of longer range 
shots at an enemy. The sponsons would also 
act as protection against damage by ramming, 
and cause the upper surface of a submarine to 
become flat instead of round, thereby greatly 
aiding in loading and in the comfort of the 
crew when not in active service. 

STAMPS, Postage 

The Neueste Nachrichten recommends as an 
economy in the postal service not only of 
Germany, but of any country, the substitution 
of a franking machine for the postage stamp 
and remarked that this change would save 
Germany nearly $25,000,000 a year. The 
franking machine by a single operation would 
not only imprint the letter with a device in- 
dicating that the postal charges had been pre- 
paid, but would also put on the postmark and 
obviate the necessity of using the canceling 
machine. This method is used in Bavaria 
and in New Zealand. 

See subhead Postage stamps under names 
of countries . 

See also 

Trading stamps 

“STANDARD, The” (newspaper) 

The London Standard suspended publica- 
tion, Mar 15, due to the severe strain caused 
by the war. 

The paper was founded in 1827 for the pur- 
pose of campaigning against Catholic eman- 
cipation. Its first editor was Stanley Lees 
Giffard, father of Lord Halsbury. Steps were 
taken to preserve the copyright 
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STANDARD OIL CO. 

Stock of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, with its equity in subsidiary com- 
panies as it existed before the dissolution 
decree, went up to $2000 a share Sept ^ 28. 
Before the Supreme Court degree went into 
effect in 1911 — the highest price reached by 
the stock was $750. It was quoted at $675 
the day the company was broken up. 

Applying the new valuation of the old 
Standard Oil shares, the market worth of the 
company’s original stock was almost $2,000,- 
000,000, and John D. Rockefeller, head of the 
company, became a billionaire over night. 

Besides the oil man’s vast holdings in rail- 
road and bank shares and national, state and 
municipal bonds, including $10,000,000 of the 
Anglo-French loan of 1915, his holdings in 
the Standard Oil are as follows : 

Par value of John D. Rockefeller’s 

547,69a shares $24,769,200.00 

Value at the time of dissolution, at 

$675 a share 167,194,100.00 

Value to-day, including subsidi- 
aries, at $2,014-07 : , .498,864,036.44 

Increase in value of his holdings 
since dissolution 33 I » 674 > 938*44 

The further advance in Standard Oil issues 
Sept 29 added more than $32,000,000 to the 
aggregate value of the Standard Oil Com- 
panies and $8,028,000 to the value of John D. 

Rockefeller’s holdings. 

See also 

Strikes — Standard Oil strike — Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

See 

Jordan, David Starr 

STANLEY, William 

William Stanley, one of the foremost in- 
ventors and engineers in the electrical world 
and former vice-president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, died at Great 
Barrington, Mass., May 14, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. 

“STAR-SPAN GLED BANNER” 

' Baltimore Policemen began, July 24, dis- 
tribution of copies of a municipal ordinance 
providing that “musicians, performers or other 
persons shall stand while playing, singing or 
rendering ‘The Star-spangled Banner.’” Any 
person violating the provisions of the ordi- 
nance “shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be fined not more than 
$100.” 

STATE LEGISLATURES 

Legislatures of the following states were 
in regular session during 1916, viz.: Georgia 
(convenes June 28 — length of session, 50 
days) ; Kentucky (convenes Jan 4 — length of 
session, 60 days); Louisiana (convenes May 8 
— length of session, 60 days) ; Maryland (con- 
venes Jan 5 — length of session, indefinite) ; 
Massachusetts (convenes Jan 5 — length of 
session, indefinite) ; Mississippi (convenes 
Jan 4 — length of session, indefinite) ; New 
Jersey (convenes Jan n— - length of session, 
indefinite ) ; New York (convenes Jan 5 — 


length of session, indefinite) ; Rhode. Island 
(convenes Jan 4 — length of session, 60 days) ; 
South Carolina (convenes Jan 11 — length of 
session, 40 days) ; Virginia (convenes Jan 12 
— length of session, 60 days). 

STATUE OF LIBERTY 

See 

Liberty, Statue of 

STEEL 

See 

Iron and steel 

STEEL TRADE 
See 

Fox, Samuel, & Co. 

United States Steel Corporation 

STEFANSSON, Vilhjalmar 
See 

Arctic exploration — Stefansson expedi- 
tion 

STEIN, Sir Aurel 
See 

Turkestan 

STEVENS, Mrs. Ellen Corbett 
By the will of Mrs. Ellen Corbett Stevens, 
filed in New York City, May 22, the New 
York Association for the Blind received 
$100,000. 

STEYN, Martinus T. 

Martinus T. Steyn, president of the Orange 
Free State from 1896 to 1900, died in Bloem- 
fontein Nov 27. He was born in 1857. 

STICKNEY, Alpheus Beede 

A. B. Stickney, founder of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, died Aug 9, at St. 
Paul, Minn., aged 76 years. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Russia 

A special Committee of the Bourse, sitting 
under the Chairmanship of the Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance, decided Sept 20 to reopen 
the official sittings of the Bourse for all quo- 
tations except money. 

STOCKS AND BONDS 

See 

European war— United States rela- 
tions with Great Britain— Mail 
seizures 

London Stock Exchange 

STONE MOUNTAIN CONFEDERATE 
MEMORIAL 

Gutzon Borglum’s stupendous piece of 
sculpture is to be carved on the face of Stone 
Mountain, a landmark a few miles from At- 
lanta, Ga., which was given to the cause by 
Samuel Venable. The sculpture will comprise 
more than 2000 figures of men, each one about 
45 feet tall, and each one will be the portrait 
of a man who served in the Confederate army. 
It will cost between $1,600,000 and $2,000,000, 
and will consume eight years. It was Mr, 
Borglum’s statue of Lincoln made for Newark, 
N. J,, known as the “Newark Lincoln,” that 
caused the committees of southerners to nego- 
tiate with him for the work. 
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Stone Mountain^ is more than two miles 
long, and its bare sides and top rise from com- 
paratively level ground. In the middle, mount- 
ed, will be a group comprising the great lead- 
ers of the confederacy, while behind them a 
short distance will be a larger group, a body- 
guard, which will be made up of warriors of 
less renown. Higher, across the whole sur- 
face of the mountain, will be still other 
figures. A key will give the name and loca- 
tion of every man. Almost an army of young 
sculptors will find employment with Mr. 
Borglum in carving the face of the mountain. 
They will work with powerful electric cutting 
machines on the granite from the models 
given them by Mr. Borglum, but the sculptor 
himself will give the finishing touches to each 
statue. 

Within three years the principal group of 
Confederate leaders will be ready for dedica- 
tion. Within five years the other group of 
generals will be ready for dedication and 
within eight years the great work will be com- 
plete. A silver medal showing the main 
group of leaders of the Confederacy will be 
struck a little larger than a silver dollar and 
will be offered for sale by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, and by no one else, 
for $2.50 each. They expect to sell about half 
a million of these medals, the profit from 
which will be about $700,000. The same medal 
struck in gold will be given to all who give 
$5000 or more; struck in bronze, it will be 
given to every Confederate soldier who will 
send to the Daughters of the Confederacy a 
report of his services. The big purpose, ac- 
cording to Mr. Borglum, is to make a memo- 
rial to the men who have not been honored in 
any other way. 

STORMS 

A report from Cape Town received May 13 
stated that 150 lives were lost and much prop- 
erty damaged as a result of floods in the Mid- 
land districts of South Africa, 

Fifty-nine persons were reported dead and 
more than a hundred injured in a series of 
tornadoes that swept Arkansas June 5. Three 
persons were killed and heavy property dam- 
age was caused by a tornado that swept over 
Hot Springs, Ark, A church was demolished, 
a skating rink blown down and the electric 
light plant was damaged. The city was with- 
out light or power. North Arkansas suffered 
most severely, although the storm was general 
throughout the state. At Judsonia one-third 
of the town was reported to have been swept 

S . The tornado swept clean an area four 
s wide and 12 blocks long. 


The Senate, Aug 1, and the House, Aug 2, 
adopted a resolution to appropriate $540,000 
for relief of flood sufferers in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi and North and South 
Carolina. 

Thirty-eight persons were reported killed 
as the result of a cloudburst which caused a 
flood in Blair’s Creek Valley near Tazewell, 
Tcnn., Aug 2. Rescue parties reported that 
the water was all over the little valley, and 


that apparently every home along the creek 
for a distance of six miles had been washed 
away 1 . 

Following a flood in Cabin Creek Valley 
W. Va., Aug 9, sixty bodies were recovered, 
and it was said that the full count of the dead 
might be in excess of one hundred. The prop- 
erty loss was placed at $5,000,000. At least five 
thousand persons were made homeless and the 
greatest difficulty was being met in getting 
relief thru to the survivors. 

A ustria-H angary 

A tornado swept through Josephstadt, a 
suburb of Vienna, July 10, killing 31 per- 
sons and injuring more than a hundred. 

India 

It was estimated, Dec 3, that 1000 lives had 
been lost in, a recent cyclone in Pondicherry, 
the chief of the French possessions in India. 
Tremendous damage was inflicted thruout Ma- 
dras province. Four hundred bodies had been 
found. 

Spain 

A hurricane of unprecedented violence rav- 
aged the provinces of Saragossa, Soria, Val- 
ladolid, Leon, and Pontevedra, July 26. The 
village of Torreon was left entirely in ruins, 
and three churches were swept away by floods 
in the village of Ateca in the province of 
Aragon. 

United States 

Following a hurricane which struck the 
South Atlantic coast July 13, unprecedented 
rains caused disastrous floods in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and 
West Virginia. Approximately 50 persons 
were killed and 6 were reported missing. The 
property damage exceeded $15,000,000. 

Arkansas 

From 17 to 70 persons were killed in a tor- 
nado that struck south-central Arkansas, Dec 
26. Four were known to be dead at England, 
17 reported killed at Keo and several were 
reported killed at the State convict farm at 
Tucker. 

California 

A rainstorm which has swept southern Cali- 
fornia, Jan 15-18, left eight known dead, 
several million dollars property loss, 5000 per- 
sons marooned on stranded passenger trains 
near Los Angeles, hundreds of dwellings 
washed away, thousands made homeless and 
a grave shortage of food. 

Missouri 

Twenty persons were reported dead and 
more than 100 injured in a succession of tor- 
nadoes which swept through the central parts 
of eastern Kansas and western Missouri Apr 
19. The storm areas centered north of To- 
peka and in a line running from the south- 
western comer of Wilson County, in Kansas, 
across the Missouri line into the border coun- 
ties* 

STRAUSS, Eduard 

A Vienna dispatch, Dec 29, announced the 
death of Eduard Strauss, the composer of 
dance music. 
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Eduard Strauss, born in 1835 on St. Valen- 
tine's Day, and dying in^ his eighty-second 
year, was the last of the Vienna “waltz kings” 
who ruled the dancing world for more than 
a century. To the later musical celebrity 
Richard Strauss, son of a Munich horn player, 
they were in no way related. 

The elder Johann Strauss of Vienna, with 
his three sons, Johann, Josef and Eduard, not 
only led Europe's social dancing, but they 
composed among them something like a thou- 
sand pieces of music, many of which were 
familiar by name and tune in every quarter 
of the globe. 

Johann, Sr., was the son of a Vienna beer 
and dance hall proprietor. He became known 
as the “Father of the Waltz,” of which form 
he wrote 150 or more, and he bitterly op- 
posed a musical training for his sons. It 
was their mother who secured for them secret 
instruction that ' more than duplicated the 
father's success. 

Eduard, in 1870, became conductor of the 
court balls in Petrograd. He toured Europe 
with his orchestra and made two visits to 
America, the first in 1892, when he played 
violin and conducted simultaneously, beating 
time by rising slightly on one foot. His last 
appearances in this country were in 1901-02. 
He was credited with more than 200 pieces 
of original dance music. Of late years he 
made his home in Vienna, playing in summer 
at the Volksgarten and in winter appearing 
even before the Society of the Friends of 
Music, an honor sought by the most serious 
musicians. 

STRAUS, Isidore 

The estate of Isidor Straus, who died on 
the steamship Titanic with his wife, on Apr 15, 
191a, was appraised, June 24, at $3,623,749 net. 


The executors of the estate of Isidor 
Straus, who went down with the Titanic in 
Apr, 1912, withdrew their appeal, Sept 19, 
from the tax appraisers report which fixed 
the value of the estate at $3,859,514. 

STRAW 

—Artificial 

Artificial straw is now largely used in the 
manufacture of millinery braids. So cleverly 
are the natural straws imitated, according to 
a writer in The Textile World Journal , New 
York, Feb 19, that those not actually engaged 
in the business often find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish the imitation from the real. Tussur, 
or some similar silk, is generally employed: 

“The method most commonly used is the proces.s 
whereby the strips of artificial straw are dried in 
their various widths by cold air. A number of ends 
of two- or three-thread tussur, according to the width 
desired, are placed on a jack directly in front of 
an oblong tank . . , containing water heated by gas 
or steam, as the case may be. Another tank is 
located in the first one and holds the gelatin through 
which the strands of tussur pass. A revolving cylinder 
keeps the strands of silk immersed in the heated 
gelatin long enough to saturate them, and as they 
come out of the gelatin-bath they pass through a 
air of revolving rubber rollers, where all the super- 
uous liquid matter is squeezed out. The wet straw 
is now guided to a pair of drums, one small and 
one large, where fans are arranged to drive the cold 


air against the moist straw. The shaft to which 
the fans are attached revolves much faster than 
the drum, and the cold air from the blades is sufficient 
to dry the straw thoroughly.” 

STREET ACCIDENTS 

See 

Accidents — Street accidents 

STREET RAILWAYS 

See also 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Street railways, 
Valuation of 

Strikes — Street car strike — New York 
City 

— Accidents 

Twenty-five persons were killed and sixty- 
three injured in a head-on collision between 
two crowded trolley cars on the line of the 
Southern Cambria Traction Company be- 
tween Echo and Brookvale, seven miles from 
Johnstown, Pa., Aug 12. 

Forty-five persons lost their lives in Boston, 
Nov 7, when a crowded electric car plunged 
thru an open drawbridge into Fort Point 
Channel in the South Boston district Twelve 
persons escaped, and of these ten were so 
badly injured they were sent to hospitals for 
treatment. 

See also 
Death — Causes 

STOCKS AND BONDS 

See 

“Blue Sky" laws 

New York Stock Exchange 

STRIKES 

See also 

American Federation of Labor 
Coal miners 
I. W. W. 

Labor's National Peace Council 
Railroads — Eight hour day 
Telegraph operators 
Alaska 

A general strike was called at Seward, 
Alaska, affecting all work north of Anchor- 
age in the United States government railroad 
The men asked higher wages and blamed the 
committee's failure to publish the new wage 
schedule. The strike was declared off Apr 29. 

Cuba 

Havana's cartmen’s strike, estimated to have 
cost Havana commerce more than $100, 000, 
ended July 21, with the Havana Port and 
Docks Company yielding the point at issue. 

Great Britain 

In the first strike prosecution under the De- 
fense of the Realm act, Thomas Rees, Sec. of 
the London District Engineers' Society, was 
charged in Police Court, London, Feb 19, with 
impeding and delaying the production of war 
material by ordering munition workers who 
were members of his society to strike. The 
suit created the greatest interest in trades 
union circles, as the decision would affect a 
large number of workers. Several men em- 
ployed in a factory in the Woolwich district 
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were ordered by Rees to strike because the 
rate of pay for night work was only one and 
one-quarter times instead of one and one-half 
times that paid in the London district. The 
workmen, by striking, rendered themselves 
liable to a government fine of $25 daily while 
remaining on strike. The hearing was ad- 
journed for a fortnight. 


The South Wales coal miners and operators 
agreed, Mar 23, to the nomination of a con- 
ciliator by Walter Runciman, president of the 
Board of Trade, in connection with the points 
in dispute between miners and operators 
which threatened to develop into a strike. The 
miners' grievances were regarding Sunday 
work and bonuses. 


Dr. Christopher Addison, Parliamentary 
Under Sec. for Munitions, stated in Parlia- 
ment, Mar 28, that six leaders of a body call- 
ing itself the Clyde Workers’ Committee had 
been attempting to foment strikes among 
munitions workers on the Clyde. The trouble 
arose on Mar 17, in one case 1000 men having 
been brought out, and from that time on a 
series of strikes had occurred under a system- 
atic plan. Finally, the Minister of Munitions 
had requested the military authorities to re- 
move the delinquents under the Defense of the 
Realm Act. 

During a discussion of the Clyde strike in 
the House of Commons, Mar 30, David Lloyd 
George, the Munitions Minister, declared that 
the big guns which the army wanted had been 
held up through all stages of manufacture, 
and that the strikers wore holding up most 
important guns needed by the army. 

More of the munitions workers in Clyde 
factories returned to work Mar 31. Indica- 
tions were that the strike was gradually col- 
lapsing. Three labor leaders in addition to 
those already sent away were ordered to leave 
the Clyde district 


Ten thousand dock workers on the Mersey 
went on strike, Mar 20, pending a decision of 
arbitrators in regard to overtime work. About 
300 men went back to work, Mar 31, at the 
command of their unions. 

The Mersey dock strike ended Apr 1, the 
men returning to work on the 3d, 


Three men were sentenced to prison in 
Edinburgh, Apr 14, for their connection with 
the recent strike of munition workers 011 the 
Clyde. On a charge of publishing seditious 
articles William Gallagher, chairman of the 
Clyde workers’ committee, and John W. M. 
Muir, editor of the Worker, the magazine of 
the committee, each received a year in prison. 
Walter Bell, business manager of the maga- 
zine, was sentenced to three months. In im- 
posing the sentence Lord Justice-General 
Strathclyde said that lie would have sentenced 
the men to penal servitude had they not apolo- 
gized and promised to obey the law in the fu- 
ture. A sentence of three years penal servi- 
tude was imposed Apr 12 on John Maclean, a 


former teacher, who was convicted of similar 
offences. 


Three Socialists were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment under the Defence of the Realm 
act in the Hight Court at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
May n, after pleading guilty to advising 
munitions workers at Glasgow in Mar, 1916, 
to quit work. James MacDougall, a member 
of the school board, and James Maxton, a 
school teacher, were sentenced to twelve 
months' imprisonment each. Jack Smith, a 
toolmaker, received a sentence of eighteen 
months. 


At a meeting of 3000 railway workers at 
Cardiff Sept 10 a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding that unless the demand for the increase 
of $2.50 a week was conceded by Sept 16, all 
railway work would be stopped in South 
Wales at midnight the 17th. The resolution 
also stated that the advance in wages should 
date from July 1, and that the Government 
should give a definite guarantee that in the 
future it would control the supply of food 
and regulate prices. The resolution was car- 
ried without a dissenting vote. 

The dispute was settled, Sept 20 on the basis 
of doubling the war bonus. This was a com- 
promise, giving the men half of their demand. 
The railway companies and representatives of 
the men got together thru Walter Runciman, 
president of the Board of Trade. 

Ireland 

The taking over of the Irish railways by 
the Government, Dec 16, averted a threatened 
strike. 

The complaint of the railway men in Ire- 
land was amicably settled at the Board of 
Trade, Dec 20. An increase of seven shillings 
weekly in their wages was granted to the men. 
They had asked for ten shillings on the ground 
of the increased cost of living. 

Norway 

Eighty thousand workmen responded, June 
7, to the call for a general strike as a protest 
against a bill for compulsory arbitration in 
labor disputes which was introduced in Par- 
liament, when sympathetic strikes were insti- 
tuted in reprisal for the lockout declared by 
the Norwegian Employers' Association in 
many trades, including pulp manufacturing. 
The employers enforced the lockout on ac- 
count of numerous strikes in the mining and 
iron industries. 

The bill was passed, and after a twelve 
hours’ debate, the Socialists called off the 
strike and the men returned to work on the 
fifteenth. 

According to the compulsory arbitration bill 
which passed Parliament June 9, each side is 
to be represented at the commission by an 
equal number of delegates. The bill was 
signed by the King and became a law on the 
day it was passed. Violations of the law are 
punishable by fines of from 5000 to 25,000 
kronen, corporations as well as individuals be- 
ing responsible. 
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Patwma 

A strike of the negro workers in the 
Panama Canal Zone, which began two weeks 
before was virtually over by Oct 21. An at- 
tempt to revive the strike in Colon disclosed 
only one per cent, of the workers were dis- 
satisfied. 

Spain 

Delegates representing the employees of all 
the railroads in Spain voted, May 8, at Valla- 
dolid, for a general strike. The Spanish gov- 
ernment took steps to prevent disorder and 
the paralysis of traffic. 


A strike began on the Northern Railroad 
in Spain, on June n, and spread, not merely 
to the other railroads of Spain, but to the in- 
dustries in the great industrial centers of 
Barcelona, Madrid, Valencia, Bilbao and 
Oviedo. The primary cause of the strike was 
the refusal of the Northern Railways Com- 
pany to increase wages, but there had been 
growing unrest and serious distrubances in 
most of the provinces of Spain as a result of 
the increased cost of food, caused by the war. 
Conditions had been growing steadily more 
serious since March, when serious riots took 
place in many towns, causing several deaths 
and the wounding of a great number of per- 
sons. A general strike for July 17 was an- 
nounced on the 13th and martial law was de- 
clared in the city and province of Madrid. 

After conferences between Count de Ro- 
manones, the Prime Minister, and represent- 
atives of the strikers, the men agreed to sub- 
mit their differences to a commission com- 
posed of three representatives of each side 
and headed by Prof. Azvarate. The strikers 
also agreed to suspend the general strike 
ordered for the following day. The men re- 
sumed work on the 18th. 

The Northern Railway Co. having failed 
to reply to the government’s proposal of 
arbitration, the Cabinet, July 18, resolved to 
submit the whole question of the strike to 
the Institute of Social Reforms, whose de- 
cision, it was announced would immediately 
be applied by the government. 


A twenty-four hour general strike called by 
the labor organizations as a protest against 
the increased price of food resulted, Dec 18, 
in a complete tie-up of factories, stores and 
other businesses thruout Spain. Quiet pre- 
vailed everywhere. 

United States 

A report issued in Apr by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor contains figures on the labor 
troubles of 1915. It showed in a record of 
strikes and lockouts which occurred in that 
year that 1246 strikes and 159 lock-outs 
took place, the number of strikes ocur- 
ring during the late summer and early fall 
largely exceeding those which occurred at 
other times of the year. The demand for 
higher wages was the principal factor in the 
labor troubles, while wages and hours com- 
bined under one head were the next most im- 


portant causes of the disputes. The causes 
are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY 
CAUSES, 1915. 


Matter of Dispute — 

Increase of wages 

Decrease of wages 

Non-payment of wages 

Increase of hours 

Decrease of hours 

Wages and hours 

General conditions 

Conditions and wages 

Conditions and hours 

Conditions, wages and^ hours 

Recognition of the union 

Recognition and wages 

Recognition and hours 

Recognition^ wages and hours 

For organizing 

For open or closed shop 

Discharge of foreman w r anted 

Because of discharge of union men. . 
Because of employment of non-union 

men . . 

Discrimination 

Sympathetic 

Jurisdictional 

Miscellaneous 

Not reported 


Strikes. Lockouts. 
286 12 


7 
67 
1 33 
35 
28 
6 


37 

26 

6 


40 5 

8 

9 1 

25 

1 13 22 

208 29 


Total 


1,246 159 


When the question related to wage increase 
or reduction of working hours the unions gen- 
erally asked more than they expected to get, 
and accepted less than they demanded, but 
more than they were receiving before the 
strike. The duration of the strikes that ended 
in 1915 varied from less than one day to three 
years and nine months, the latter being* the 
strike of federated shopmen on the Harriman 
lines that was finally ended in June, 1915. The 
total duration of the 1246 strikes reported by 
the Bureau was 18,973 days and of the lockouts 
5075 days, the average period of duration for 
the strikes being 36 days and of the lockouts 
63 days. 

The month of Sept, 1915, saw the greatest 
single number of strikes in progress of any 
month in the year, no less than 146 being re- 
ported in that period, with the preceding 
month of Aug next in rank, with 137 strikes 
reported under way. It was likewise stated 
in the report that in 701 strikes and 144 lock- 
outs the employees were connected with 
unions ; in 117 strikes and 3 lockouts they were 
non-union employees; in 29 strikes they were 
non-union at the time of striking, but organ- 
ized almost immediately thereafter; the re- 
lations of employees to unions were not re- 
ported for 399 strikes and 12 lockouts. 

There were 468,983 persons involved in the 
752 strikes for which information was avail- 
able and 35,298 in the 121 lockouts, the pro- 
portion of males to females being about 9 to 
1. The average number of employees per 
strike was 624 and per lockout 293. In 1198 
out of the total of approximately 1400 labor 
disturbances covered in the report, the num- 
ber of establishments involved in each was 
stated. In each case only one establishment 
was involved by 929 strikes and 107 lockouts, 
or 86 per cent, of all disputes, for which in- 
formation was available; 2 by 46 strikes and 
11 lockouts; 3 by 12 strikes and 8 lockouts; 4 
by 11 strikes and 1 lockout; from 5 to 86 by 
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49 strikes and 16 lockouts; from in to 500 
by 6 strikes, while 1 strike involved 700 and 1 
1200 establishments. 

The largest number of labor disputes oc- 
curred in the leading manufacturing States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio having Box, or considerably 
more than half the strikes and lockouts shown 
for 1915. 

According to a statement, May 30, of the 
Department of Labor, there were 1069 strikes 
and lockouts in the United States from Dec, 
1915 to May, 1916; in April alone there were 
268, involving 300,000 workers. Most of the 
April strikes were due to the demand for 
labor to fill war orders, decreases in immi- 
gration having brought about a labor shortage. 
The largest number of the strikes were in the 
metal trades. More than half were in New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


According to data compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts during the first 
six months of 1916 was 1719, an increase of 
1232 over the same period, 1915. The strikes 
and lockouts were distributed as follows: 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

Month not stated 


Strikes. Lockouts. Total. 
151 8 159 

157 5 162 

215 8 223 

317 11 328 

478 15 493 

2or 1 2 213 

133 8 141 


Total 


1652 67 1719 


In 222 strikes and 17 lockouts the employees 
were connected with unions; in 9 strikes they 
were not so connected; in 4 strikes they were 
not connected with unions at the time of strik- 
ing, but organized themselves into unions dur- 
ing the course of the strike; in the remain- 
ing 109 strikes and 4 lockouts it was not stated 
whether the strikes had union affiliations or 
not. In 289 cases the causes of the strikes 
and lockouts were given. In nearly 80 per 
cent, of these the question of wages or hours 
or both, was a prominent one. 

In 138 of the strikes the number of per- 
sons involved was reported to be 105,236, an 
average of 763 per strike. In 24 strikes, in 
each of which the number involved was over 
1000, the strikers numbered 81,600 persons, 
thus leaving 23,636 involved in the remaining 
1 14 strikes, or an average of 207 in each. In 9 
lockouts the number of employees involved 
was reported to be 4639, an average of 515 
per lockout. In 6 lockouts, in each of which 
the number involved was reported to be 428, 
or an average of 71 to each. 

In 212 strikes and 16 lockouts only 1 em- 
ployer was concerned in each disturbance ; in 
7 strikes, 2 employers ; in 8 strikes and 1 lock- 
out, 3 employers ; in 12 strikes and 2 lockouts, 
more than 3 ; in 105 strikes and 2 lockouts the 
number of employers was not stated. 


According to data compiled from various 
sources by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the number of strikes and lockouts 


during the six months, Feb to July, 1916, in- 
clusive, was 1865. The number similarly com- 
piled during the corresponding months of the 
years 19x5 was 543* 

The following table shows the number of 
strikes and lockouts begun in each of the 
months Feb to July, 19x6, inclusive, together 
with 1 62 strikes and lockouts reported as hav- 
ing occurred, during that period, altho the 
month in which they began was not reported. 
The number of strikes compiled during the 
corresponding months of the year 1915 is also 
given. In comparing these figures it must 
be borne in mind that, altho the number 
of strikes in 1916 has undoubtedly been larger 
than those in the corresponding months of 
1915, the sources of the Bureau in obtaining 
data in regard to strikes have also increased, 
and the difference between, the two years is 
therefore not so great as the figures would 
tend to show. 

Number of strikes and lockouts beginning 
in each month, February to July, inclusive, 
for 1916 and 1915: 



Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Totals. 

February . . . 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

191S 

... 159 

45 

5 

12 

164 

57 

March 

. .. 218 

75 

8 

14 

226 

89 

A]> nl 

... 321 

9i 

13 

16 

334 

107 

May 

. . . 496 

hi 

16 

II 

5 12 

122 

June 

. . . 250 

54 

16 

6 

266 

60 

July 

Month not 

... 199 

94 

2 

14 

2 01 

108 

stated .... 

••• 153 


9 


162 

. . . 

Total . . . . 

. .1,796 

470 

69 

73 

1,865 

543 


The above columns include disputes that be- 
gan in the months indicated only and are 
subject to monthly revision. 


— Allegheny Co., Pa. 

The many strikes which took place in Alle- 
gheny county, Pa., toward the end of Apr and 
the beginning of May, were the direct out- 
growth of the walkout at the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company on 
Good Friday, Apr 28. The striking Westing- 
house employees were also the first in this 
district to demand the eight-hour day. The 
striking workmen from the East Pittsburgh 
plant of the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company essayed a campaign 
against, other Turtle Creek and Monongahela 
industrial plants and by intimidation and 
threats forced thousands of workmen to quit 
their places; these same strikers, augmented 
by several hundred steel workers, marched 
into Braddock, May 2, and led the rioting 
which resulted in bloodshed and the calling 
of the state troops to the strike zone. With 
the arrival of state troops, big plants which 
had been shut down rather than court violence 
announced that they would reopen. Among 
the concerns were the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, Braddock, the Rankin and Braddock 
plants of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, and the Mesta Machine Company, West 
Homestead. 

— Boxmakers* strike, New York 

The Paper Box Makers* Union called a 
strike Aug 14, when manufacturers failed to 
accept the terms which had been submitted 
to them on Aug 3. The union made nine de- 
mands : recognition of their .organization, a 
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maximum week of fifty hours, special pay for 
overtime, a short Saturday, recognition of the 
shop chairman, a closed shop, right of business 
agents to visit shops, a new scale of wages 
and rates on piece work, and the abolition of 
piece work on fancy boxes. 

The manufacturers contended that the wage 
demands amounted to an average increase of 
between 45 and 50 per cent. 

A uniform wage of $9 to $15 was demanded 
by girl workers and an improvement in work- 
ing conditions was also asked for, while the 
men asked for the expert grade A cutters an 
advance from $18 to $25, Grade B cutters 
an advance from $12 to $18 and setters up 
from $16 to $22. 

The State Labor Department intervened 
in the strike later in the month. Special 
Agent John J. Bealin, of the Industrial Com- 
mission, who had made an investigation of 
the situation, reported Aug 17, that the ma- 
jority of workers employed in the industry 
were out. 

It was said on the 22d that overtures for 
terms of settlement w r ere being made by 
many manufacturers. 

— Car strike, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Striking carmen accepted the peace terms 
laid down by a committee of mine workers. 
Dec 16, and brought to an end the struggle 
that had been carried on for fourteen months. 
The strike "cost company, men and public 
almost $4,000,000, besides considerable blood- 
shed and disorder at frequent intervals. 

— Clothing trades strike, New York 

In spite of attempts by Mayor Mitchel and 
Jacob H. Schiff to arbitrate differences that 
had arisen in the clothing industry since the 
abrogation of the peace protocol by the manu- 
facturers in the summer of 1915, the^ Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers' Protective As- 
sociation ordered a lockout in New York City, 
Apr 29, rendering 60,000 workers in 409 shops 
jobless. The workers then called strikes, May 
3, in 1600 smaller shops operated by sub- 
contractors. 

The first break in the strike came May 7, 
when some 7000 workers, according to union 
figures, returned to the factories of twenty- 
five independent manufacturers who had set- 
tled with the union. 

The cloak manufacturers, May 22, mailed 
pamphlets denouncing the union leaders to the 

30.000 operatives locked out. 

Rabbi J. L. Magnes, Dr. Henry Moskowitz, 
and Charles L. Bernheimer announced, May 
26, their resignations as members of a board 
of moderators to keep peace in the men’s 
garment industry. Their resignation revealed 
a crisis which might result in a strike or 
lockout of 70,000 workers. The resignation 
of the Council of Conciliation in the women’s 
garment industry, headed by Dr. Felix Adler, 
occurred a few days before the lockout of the 

60.000 workers in that industry, four weeks 
before. 

Dr. Magnes, Dr. Moskowitz, and Mr. Bern- 
heimer resigned because, they said, the union 
refused to abide by the agreement it had 


signed. It was because the manufacturers 
refused to arbitrate that Dr. Adler’s commit- 
tee resigned. 

Responsibility for the lockout of Apr 29 
was placed upon the shoulders of the execu- 
tive committee of the Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tive Association in a statement issued by a 
group of political scientists and economists. 
The signers of the statement were: 

Wendell T. Bush, J. P. Chamberlain, John Dewey, 
Charles A. Beard, Robert E. Chaddock, Robert L. 
Hale, Carlton Hayes, Arthur Macmahon, Parker 
Thomas Moon, Samuel McCune Lindsay, Franklin 

H. Giddings, Henry R. Seager, Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, James H. Robinson, Herbert L. Osgood, Thomas 

I. Parkinson, W. P. Montague, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, Robert Nt Shenton, A. A. Tenney, Donald 
B. Tucker, W. R. Shepherd, and James T. Shotwell. 

The political economists, in their report, as- 
serted that the manufacturers were prompted 
by a wish to break the union at a time advan- 
tageous to them and called their action “little 
less than a public calamity.” They recom- 
mended re-establishment of the protocol the 
employers had abrogated. 

Their report said, in part: “From these 
facts, which are now undisputed, our conclu- 
sion, after careful consideration, is that the 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association broke 
its two-year agreement, which had still more 
than a year to run, without other justification 
than the fear that the agreement might here- 
after be broken by the union at a time less 
favorable to the manufacturers’ interests. 

“It seems to us that the real reason for the 
action of the Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation is that its officers were unwilling to 
accept the consequences of their agreement 
and, as their president has stated, they 
wished to take advantage of an opportunity 
to return to the conditions existing prior to 
1910. We regard this as little less than a 
public calamity and urge that every effort be 
made to restore the agreement not only for 
the protection of the rights of the employees 
thereunder, but also for the protection of the 
public interests so vitally involved in the eco- 
nomic security of those who are just entering 
upon industrial life in America. 

“In our opinion, a just interpretation of the 
admitted facts warrants fixing the burden of 
the responsibility for the present crisis directly 
upon the shoulders of the executive committee 
of the Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion.” 

I. M. Getskay, vice-chairman of the Cloak 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, issued a statement in refutation 
of the contentions of the group. He charac- 
terized as “absolutely false and misleading” 
their contention that the manufacturers 
wished to revert to conditions which existed 
prior to 1910, and said that the reasons by 
which they reached their conclusions were un- 
worthy of the minds which voiced them. 

“The association did not lock out 60,000 
workers,” Mr. Getskay said, “40,000 being called 
out by the union. The association did not 
break its agreement with the workers, • but 
signified its willingness on Mar 1 to maintain 
the original contract.” 
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The Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation removed the lock-out order May 31, 
and invited the workers to return to work 
on the employers’ terms. 


In June Members of the Cloak, Suit and 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association refused 
to attend a conference arranged by the citizen 
committee, a neutral body composed of 
wealthy and influential New Yorkers who pro- 
posed to settle the differences through arbi- 
tration. Members of the association declared 
that many plants had been established in neigh- 
boring states and that a number of large 
manufacturers would leave New York City 
if the strike continued. Union officials re- 
plied that the threat of the association could 
not be carried out and that it indicated that 
the association was driven to its last resort. 


The group of Columbia University eco- 
nomists, who in May issued a statement on 
the cloakmakers’ strike, in which they blamed 
the manufacturers, on July 2 made another 
declaration of its belief in the justice of the 
strikers’ cause. The statement denied the as- 
sertion of the Manufacturers’ Protective As- 
sociation that the open shop and the right to 
discharge were the main issues involved, and 
reiterated the professors’ contention that the 
principle of arbitration was the sole principle 
involved. The statement said in part: 

The locked-out workers, in refusing to go hack 
to individual employe, rs until they can return to em- 
ployment under some agreement which will accom- 
plish at least as much as was being successfully 
achieved under the protocol of 1910 and the agree- 
ment of August, 191 s, are standing for a principle 
which in our judgment is of the highest significance 
in industrial organization and of the greatest public 
interest. The facts developed since our last state- 
ment confirm the conclusions of that statement and 
further stamp as contrary to public interest the 
unfortunate stand taken by the officers of the Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association. 

The calm and dignified behavior of the workers, 
many of them reduced to the verge of starvation and 
dependent upon public assistance for the meagre sup- 
port of their families, makes the justice of the prin- 
ciple for which they are contending all the more 
worthy of support. The statement of the Protective 
Association, published June 30, says: “We believe 
in collective agreements.” If the association really 
believes in collective agreements why did it break 
its 1915 agreement, which had still more than a 
year to run, and thereby precipitate the present un- 
fortunate condition? It the association expects the 
public to accept its declaration of belief in collective 
agreements it will without delay b state in detail the 
terms of the agreement which it is prepared to make 
to take the place of the one it broke. 

The statement was signed by Professors 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, J. P. Chamberlain, 
Charles A. Beard, Franklin H. Giddings, 
James H. Robinson, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
A. A. Tenny, Wendell T. Bush, James T. 
Shotwell, and Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

At the conclusion of a parade of about 40,- 
000 garment strikers, July 6, claimed to be 
the largest public demonstration in the annals 
of labor controversies in New York, a state- 
ment was made by officials of the union point- 
ing to an early settlement, The imiori ad- 
mitted the employers’ power to “hire and fire/’ 
but retained the right to strike. At a meeting 
in City Hall at which Mayor Mitch el presided, 


representatives of the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
Manufacturers’^ Protective Association and of 
the Garment Workers’ Union agreed, July 10, 
to begin negotiations for a settlement of their 
differences. Meetings were accordingly held, 
beginning June ix. 

The basic difference between the employers 
and the workers was that the workers wished 
to retain many of the advantges they gained in 
the protocol drafted six years before by Louis 
D. Brandeis, while the manufacturers wished 
to go as far as they could back to the days 
when they ran their shops without being in- 
fluenced by what the union of the workers 
desired. The workers wanted the preferential 
union shop ; the manufacturers said they 
would not settle without the power to “hire 
and fire” whom they pleased. 

The *.nion wanted to submit to arbitration 
all the questions which the conference might 
not be able to agree upon; the manufacturers 
wanted to arbitrate nothing. They were will- 
ing to agree on a scale of wages, hours, and 
standards, with all other matters left to their 
discretion. The union demanded the aboli- 
tion of the contract system ; the manufacturers 
said this meant too much interference with 
the conduct of their business. 

After adjournment of the conference July 
12^ the union officials and cloak men sent a 
joint call to Washington for Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, to come to New York and make a last 
effort to prevent the failure of the peace con- 
ference. 

The manufacturers, June 16, said they were 
ready to meet the wages and hours of work 
demanded by the men, but they would not 
consent to the preferential union shop. The 
union leaders asserted that this was the most 
vital principle for which they were fighting. 
The preferential union shop clause was in- 
serted in the protocol of 1910. It provided 
that in employing men the manufacturers 
must give preference to union members. 

After several conferences, the manufactur- 
ers, July 18, charged the union officials with 
putting insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
peaceful adjustment and the meeting came to 
an abrupt close with little evidence that it 
would be renewed and with every indication 
that the struggle would continue indefinitely. 

A petition requesting the appointment of 
mediators, was referred, July 20 to the Dept, 
of Labor by President Wilson. When news 
was received of the proposed intervention of 
the federal government, President E. J. Wile, 
of the Manufacturers’ Association immedi- 
ately called a meeting of the members. It 
was said that more than two-thirds of those 
present insisted that an agreement be reached 
to save the manufacturers from ruin. They 
believed that Federal intervention would spoil 
any chance the employers had of winning 
recognition for their demands in the con- 
troversy. This conference was followed 
by two days* secret meetings between leaders 
of both sides. 

The union suspended the payment of strike 
benefits July 20. It had been paying out about 
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$65,000 a week. The official notification said 
that the strikers had agreed to forego the 
strike benefit “in order to give the union a 
free hand to carry on the strike to a success- 
ful finish.” it was believed, however, that 
the real reason was that the funds of the 
union were at a low ebb, and the leaders de- 
sired to be in a position to pay out large 
benefits on the following week in case the 
peace conferences failed. This was the first 
time in eight weeks the strikers had been 
left without any support. 

An agreement was reached July 24, and was 
presented to the union for signature July 26. 
By the terms of the agreement the workers 
would receive an increase of from $1 to $1.50 
in wages, and a basis of 75 cents for oper- 
ators and tailors and 55 cents for finishers. 
The working week was reduced from- fifty to 
forty-nine hours. The union obtained its de- 
mand for a preferential shop, and the manu- 
facturers had the right to discharge for cause 
any employee they might choose. 

In connection with this last term of agree- 
ment the workers had restored to them the 
right to strike against any employer for vio- 
lation of the agreement, for discrimination on 
account of union activity, and for any arbitrary 
or oppressive exercise of powers on the part 
of the employer. 

Both union officials and manufacturers ex- 
pressed themselves well satisfied with the 
settlement of their difficulties. 

The agreement made by their leaders was 
repudiated, July 26, amid riotous scenes in 
which the men declared that they had been 
sold out. The employers, July 29, gave the 
men until Aug 2 to accept the agreement. 

The Labor Department, July 31 appointed 
Ethelbert Stewart assistant commissioner of 
labor statistics, John A. Moffitt, of Orange, 
N. J., and Charles W. Mills, a Philadelphia 
coal operator, as conciliators. 

Forty-five thousand garment strikers ratified 
in Aug the agreement drawn up between 
the Manufacturers’ Association and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Associa- 
tion, following the approval of the general 
strike committee and the five hundred shop 
chairmen. The decision came without Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Under the new agreement, the Manufac- 
turers Association agreed to enforce the per- 
formance by its members of the provisions of 
the agreement. If upon the investigation, the 
union could prove to the association that there 
has been violation of any provision, the asso- 
ciation agreed to remedy it and discipline the 
offending member. 


The second big strike of the year in the 
New York clothing industry began Dec 13, 
when, it was estimated, nearly 60,000 workers 
in this city and in Newark and other nearby 
New Jersey cities struck for an eight-hour 
day and increased wages. 

— Coal miners’ strike, Colo. 

President Wilson’s Colorado Coal Strike 
Commission, whose report he sent to Congress, 


Mar 8, found that the 400 indictments returned 
in the Western State — all against strikers — 
had left a “festering sore” on public opinion, 
and that in some cases “the men affected are 
suffering from great injustice.” The need of 
providing a prompt remedy was urged. The 
report stated there was doubtless discrimina- 
tion against some individuals in the matter of 
employment, although, broadly speaking, the 
operators were employing union and non- 
union men without regard to the strike. It 
was recommended that the Federal Trade 
Commission study the economic side of coal 
mining with a view toward preventing waste 
and putting the industry on a basis giving 
maximum safety and maximum steady em- 
ployment. 

Seth Low of New York, Charles W. Mills 
of Philadelphia, and Patrick Gilday of Clear- 
field, Penn., composed the commission. “Some 
of the citizens of Colorado/’ the report said, 
“believe that many illegal acts were committed 
on the part of the operators, and the justice 
which finds all the indictment on one side does 
not seem to them even-handed.” 

“Out of the recent coal strike in Colorado 
two things have strikingly emerged — the pecu- 
liar power granted by the State to its Indus- 
trial Commission and the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company’s plan, put into operation about 
Oct 1, 1915, for regulating by contract the 
relations between the corporation and its em- 
ployees.” 

The plan referred to was one proposed by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., after his visits to 
the mines in the fall of 1915, which recognized 
the trade. union right to organization. The 
report said that the company was operating 
the plan, with entire good faith, but the real 
test on it would not come until Jan 1, 1918, 
when a. new contract would be drawn. A 
general indorsement was given to wages, liv- 
ing conditions and educational advantages in 
the Colorado field. 

— Coal miners’ strike, Pittsburgh 

It was announced, Apr 11, that the wage 
agreement adopted at a conference of the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America and representatives of the coal mine 
owners in New York had been ratified by a 
referendum vote of the members of the 
miners’ organization. The vote was 84,496 
in favor of the agreement and 42,820 against 
it. The new contract was for a period of two 
years, dating its beginning from Apr 1, 1916, 
when the old agreement expired. It provided 
for. the payment of mining coal on a mine run 
basis, an increase of three cents a ton and an 
increase of five per cent for day labor, dead 
work and yardage. 

Twenty-four hundred miners employed in 
the bituminous coal district of Pittsburgh 
were ordered out of the mines Apr 22 by 
President Van Bitner and the Executive Board 
of District 5, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, because they had not received the five 
per cent, increase provided for in the New 
York agreement for yardage, day work, and 
dead work. 
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The Tri-District Committee, representing 
the United Mine Workers of America in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite mining districts, 
May i, unanimously ratified the agreement as 
to wages and working hours made by a sub- 
committee of miners and mine operators the 
day before. By a unanimous vote, delegates 
representing 40,000 miners from District No. 
5, United Mine Workers of America, in con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, Pa., rejected the new 
wage scale signed in New York. The rejec- 
tion of the scale meant that practically every 
coal mine in the Pittsburgh district, which in- 
cludes the Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Youghiogheny valleys and portions of the 
Ohio Valley, would be shut down indefinitely 
and that 50,000 miners in this district, 40,000 
of whom were then on strike as the result 
of the New York signed scale, would be idle. 


As a result of a meeting of delegates repre- 
senting nearly 40,000 miners in the Pittsburgh 
district, June 13, a committee submitted a wage 
scale to the Pittsburgh coal operators' asso- 
ciation in lieu of the scale adopted by officials 
of the miners' union at the New York con- 
ference several weeks before. This was the 
scale : 

“Agree to pay the advance granted by the New 
York agreement, which is 5-39 cents a ton advance 
on a run of mine basis, with a general advance of 
5 per cent, on all day work. Yardage and dead 
work and all other conditions to remain the Same 
as the 1914 contract for district No. 5, United Mine 
Workers of America.” 

The officers of the United Mine Workers of 
America were ignored entirely by the com- 
mittee which drafted the new scale. 

— Coal miners’ strike, Shamokin, Pa. 

Sixteen thousand anthracite mine workers 
who had tied up all Philadelphia & Reading 
and Susquehanna Coal Company collieries in 
the Shamokin, Pa., district for eleven days, 
in an effort to unionize the mines, voted Aug 
27, to return to work the next day. It was de- 
clared that their efforts were successful. 

— Coal strike, West Virginia 

The United States Supreme Court, Oct 16, 
refused 1 to review the convictions of four 
labor leaders in the 1913 West Virginia coal 
strike, who were sentenced to six months' im- 
prisonment for contempt of court in failing 
to obey an injunction by a Federal District 
Judge. The cases were another outcrop of 
litigation in connection with Judge Dayton’s 
decree that the United Mine Workers' Union 
was an unlawful consipracy in its organiza- 
tion and operation. The defendants were 
members of the union and were found guilty 
of inciting miners to leave or refuse employ- 
ment. Their conviction was affirmed by the 
Fourth Federal Circuit Court of Appeals on 
the theory that Judge Dayton's decree against 
the United Mine Workers was valid. The 
case was set for rearraignment before the 
Supreme Court during the present term. The 
four leaders were Fannie Sullens, Frank Led- 
vinka, James Oates and Hiram Stephens. 

— Prevention of , 

Henry Jfe. T6wne, former president of the 
Merchants’ Association (New York), in a 


monograph entitled “Railroad Strikes— Their 
Menace and Their Lesson,” reprinted in 
Greater New York , Sept 25, proposed a plan 
to 'prevent the cessation of, the public service 
utilities as a result of strikes. He suggested 
the establishment of a contractual relationship 
between each public service corporation and 
its employees and proposed that the tenure 
of service of employees of public service cor- 
porations, particularly of transportation cor- 
porations, should be regulated by law in such 
manner that each person who voluntarily 
elects to enter such employment shall, as a 
condition of such employment, be legally obli 
gated by contract, to continue therein for a 
specified term, during which term he may not 
lawfully quit that employment, nor the cor- 
poration lawfully discharge him from its 
service, except as provided by such contract; 
and that such contract should provide ade- 
quate penalties for violation of its terms by 
either party. 

To accomplish these ends, there is needed 
legislation, State or National, or both, which 
would authorize and require, among other 
things, a contractual relationship between each 
public service corporation and each of its 
employees embodying the following provisions, 
viz. — 

“1. An enlistment or enrollment contract for a 
stated term, after a probationary period in the case 
of a new* employee, renewable by mutual agreement, 
at the end of the term, in the case of an old em- 
ployee. 

<l 2. A ‘service record’ of each employee, to be 
kept. 

“3. Preference in promotions, and in retention in 
the service, to be based on such records. 

“4. Penalties for violation of the contract by either 
party, to consist of cash fines. 

“5. Fines against Company to be collectible from 
a fund created by the Company and vested in a 
trustee. 

“6. Fines against an employee to be collectible 
from a fund created by the Company’s retaining, say 
20 per cent, of his wages until the fund equals two 
week’s wages (would require xo weeks). The Com- 
any to pay interest at 5 per cent, on this fund, aiid 
to repay it when the employee leaves the service, as 
prescribed in the contract, or dies. The fund to he 
m the custody of a trustee. 

“7. Schedule of fines to be fixed by law and stated 
in the contract. 

“8. Assessment of fines to be determinable. 

(a) By mutual consent, duly recorded. 

(b) By joint Board of Award, duly appointed. 

(c) By Public Service Commission on appeal. 

(d) By legal process. 

“9. The Company to have the right to terminate 
the contract. 

(a) Because of misconduct by the employee. ‘Mis- 

conduct’ to be defined by law and in the 
contract and also the fines attached thereto. 

(b) Because of slack business or excess of help. 

In this case the employee to receive either 
30 days’ notice, or two weeks’ pay and 
immediate release. 

(c) Because of disability or superanuation of 

employee, on stated notice, subject to such 
pension provisions, if any, as may exist. 

“10. The employee to have the right to terminate 
the contract. 

(a) Because of valid family or personal necessity. 

In which case, honorable discharge, without 
penalty. 

(b) Because of sickness or of unfavorable effect 

on health. 

(c) For cause not stated, upon fair notice, say 

30 days, without penalty if with the Com- 
pany’s consent; otherwise subject to 
fine, as provided by law and stated in the 
contract. 

“11, Violation of the contract by the Company, 
if duly established, to subject it to stated fines, pay- 
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able to the employee from the fund vested in a 
trustee, 

“12. Violation by the employee, if duly established, 
from the fund held for that purpose by a trustee; 
to subject him to fines collectible by the Company 
and also, under specified conditions to forfeiture of 
wages earned but not yet paid. 

“13. The Comany to recognize the right of the 
employee to membership in any lawful organization, 
and not to discriminate against him on such ac- 
count. 

“14. The employee to respect the right of the 
public to uninterrupted service, and not to combine 
with others to cause its interruption. 

“15. The employee to have the right, alone or 
in combination with others, to request concessions, 
in wages, hours of work, or conditions of service, 
from the Company, and the Company to give prompt 
and fair consideration to all such requests when 
properly presented, and not to discriminate against 
any employee because of participation therein. 

“16. The employee to have the right of appeal, 
from acts or decisions of the Company, to a ‘joint 
Board of Award/ constituted under the law by joint 
action of the Company and its employees, as a Board 
of Arbitration. 

“17. Both the Company and its employees to have 
the right of appeal from the rulings of the ‘Joint 
Board* to an appropriate Federal or State Commis- 
sion, or to a special body created by the State for 
such purpose, whose decisions shall be conclusive 
and 4 binding, unless and until reversed by a Court 
Decision. 

“18. During the term of any contract between 
the Company and an employee the discharge of the 
employee by the Company (except as provided in No. 
9 above), or the cessation of service by the em- 
ployee (except as provided in No. 10 above, or be- 
cause of sickness), to be constituted an offense at 
law, and to be punishable as the law may prescribe.” 


V. Everit Macy, president of the National 
Civic Federation, announced, Nov 12, the for- 
mation of a committee to make suggestions to 
Congress and state legislatures for the per- 
fection of laws providing for amicable settle- 
ments of labor disputes. The committee is 
to be composed of representatives of the. rail- 
road interests, representatives of the railway 
brotherhoods, the American Federation of 
Labor, shippers’ organizations, and of the pub- 
lic, represented by the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, the National 
Association of State Railway Commissioners, 
and the National Association of State Boards 
of Arbitration. 

The first meeting of the new Civic Federa- 
tion Committee was scheduled to be held in 
Washington the first week in December. 

See also 

Wilson, Woodrow, Dec 5 
— Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, 111. 

Complete disregard for the interests of 
their employees and the welfare of the com- 
munity was charged against the New York 
financiers who control the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, , in a report by George. P. 
West made public Apr 6 by the (unofficial) 
Committee on Industrial Relations. The re- 
port described the recent strike of 1100 la- 
borers, Employed by the company at Argo, a 
suburb of Chicago. 

Although the common labor rate in the Chi- 
cago, district stood at 20 and 22 cents an hour 
m unorganized shops, said the report, the 
Corn ^Products Refining Company paid its la- 
borers .only 17 j /2 cents an hour and worked 
them 12 hours a day. 

“When the men finally struck for more 


pay,” the reports continued, “the manager on 
orders from the New York office hired 200 
armed guards, armed them with rifles, and 
with the aid of subservient deputy sheriffs 
and police magistrates intimidated the strikers 
by arresting their leaders, taking them inside 
the plant, throwing them in jail, and then fin- 
ing them large amounts which were later re- 
duced when the men’s spirit had been broken 
and they had returned to. work. 

“Investigations established the fact that 
married workmen could not exist on their 
wages without taking in boarders, and that in 
the typical Argo home the rooms were 
crowded with lodgers. The men work night 
and day shifts of 12 hours each, and the same 
beds are occupied both day and night by dif- 
ferent lodgers. 

“The company makes no provision for the 
welfare of its employees, who are mostly Poles 
and Russians. They have no opportunity to 
learn English. They are exploited by store- 
keepers, doctors and priests, and their chief 
point of contact with American institutions is 
the saloon. They have lost faith in America 
and feel bitterly that the natives of the coun- 
try are their exploiters. 

Summing up, the report said : 

“The Argo situation is another conspicuous 
proof that we cannot trust to the sense of so- 
cial responsibility or the benevolence of our 
wealthy industrial organizers, financiers and 
managers. Here is a company having its 
roots at 26 Broadway that has as little regard 
for the well being of the Republic as the most 
rabid foreign agent, and that is infinitely more 
dangerous, and in effect, more treasonous and 
disloyal than the most active of these agents. 

“The record at Argo shows that increased 
wealth, power and efficiency obtained by this 
company through combination brought with it 
no sense of responsibility either to its em- 
ployees or to the community. On the contrary, 
the desire of the officers and directors to place 
its huge issue of common stock on a paying 
basis apparently overrode any sentiment of 
fairness or humanity, while the increased 
power and resources of the corporation served 
only to make it more ruthless and arbitrary. 

; “Argo is therefore another conclusive dem- 
onstration of the helplessness of the unorgan- 
ized workman and the futility of workmen 
relying on the humanity and , benevolence of 
their employers.” 

— Jewelry workers strike, New York City 

For the first time in thirteen years in New 
York City, a general strike of jewelry workers 
went into effect Feb 9. Diamond setters em- 
ployed in Fifth Avenue shops, earning as high 
as $100 a week in busy periods; platinum 
workers, engravers, lapidaries, polishers, and 
other. craftsmen identified with the trade were 
included. The strike was called because the 
trade was preparing for the Easter season 
and the workers believed their employers 
would yield more quickly. The demand was 
for an eight-hour day, about 200 shops and 
2500 workers being involved. The Jewelry 
Workers' Union is not identified with the 
American Federation of Labor, or any other 
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labor organization. The pay of platinum 
workers was from $18 to $30 a week; for 
diamond setters, $18 to S100 a week, their 
wages being arranged on a piece basis; for 
engravers, $25 a week; for platers and polish- 
ers, $15 a week. The lapidaries were paid on 
a piece basis, and received high pay. 


The jewelry strike of the previous twelve 
weeks was settled May 1. The strike involved 
3000 workers. The settlement was made on 
an eight-hour basis, time and a half for over- 
time and the abolition of the home-work 
system. 

— Munitions strike, Hastings, N. Y. 

Two thousand employees of the National 
Conduit and Cable Company at Hastings, N. 
Y., who had been on strike since Apr' 13, re- 
turned to work Apr 27, having accepted the 
increase of two cents an hour originally of- 
fered. The settlement was effected through 
the efforts of Thomas J. Goodwin, village 
president; Michael J. Regan of the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration, and Jo- 
seph Gumberg, editor of a Russian newspaper. 
— Prudential Insurance Co. strike 

Executing their threat to strike if any of 
the union employees of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company were dismissed, 600 of the com- 
pany’s agents walked out in a body July 24. 
•The strikers insisted that the reason for 
the whole difficulty was that the agents 
formed a union to protect themselves, and 
the company made that a reason for dis- 
charging the leaders. The agents’ new organ- 
ization was called the Insurance Men’s Mu- 
tual and Protective Association. Henry Lump- 
kin was the president 

The Prudential Insurance Company de- 
clared that “the fifty or sixty men who were 
discharged were sent away for cause. For 
several weeks these men have been attacking 
the company, denouncing it publicly and gross- 
ly misstating facts. They have vilified it in 
the press of the country and have tried to 
spread disaffection. Naturally, that ends their 
connection with the company. They were not 
-discharged for union activity, for some of 
the men who have attended these meetings 
are still in our employ, and some of them 
will remain.” 

Agents in Philadelphia,. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken and Bayonne, had walked out 
by July 25 increasing the number of men on 
strike to nearly 3000. The Prudential has 
13,000 agents in the United States. 

Sec. Wilson, of the Department of Labor, 
July 27, appointed Rowland B. Mahany a com- 
missioner of conciliation, to attempt to adjust 
the differences. 

—Roosevelt, N. J., strike 

The conviction of nine deputies sworn in by 
the Sheriff of Middlesex County during the 
strike riot at Roosevelt in Jan, 1915, and tried 
on a charge of manslaughter, was set aside 
by the Court of Errors and Appeals at Tren- 
ton, N. J., June 19. The deputies were sen- 
tenced to terms of from two to ten years for 
killing Alesandro Tessitore, one of the strikers. 


The Court based its reversal upon the exclu- 
sion of testimony offered by the defence as 
indicative of the attitude of the strikers for 
a period prior to the shooting resulting in the 
death of Tessitore and another striker and 
the wounding of a number of others. The im- 
portant principle laid down by the decision was 
that such evidence was competent and ma- 
terial in determining whether the deputies 
had reasonable cause to believe that in per- 
forming what they conceived to be their duty 
they were in great danger of being assaulted 
and injured by “the members of this disor- 
derly body of men.” 

— School children’s strike 

More than 24,000 of the city’s 25,000 school 
children remained away from school thruout 
Christmas week. The school board, it was 
announced, had decided to ignore the strike, 
and it was said that no punishment would be 
inflicted upon the strikers. The Mayor, local 
judges and hundreds of private citizens 
signed petitions asking that the children be 
granted the usual Christmas recess, but the 
school board rejected the petitions and ruled 
that only Christmas Day would be given. 

— Silk workers’ strike, Paterson, N. J. 

All effort to prosecute Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and other I. W. W. leaders for their 
part in the Paterson, N. J., silk strike of 1913 
was dropped, Jan 14, when Assistant Prosecu- 
tor Munson Force moved before Justice Klen- 
ert in Special Sessions to dismiss indictments 
against them. 

Those whose indictments were dismissed 
were Patrick J. Quinlan, then serving a term 
of from two to seven years in Trenton; Carlo 
Tresca and Adolph Lessig. All but Tresca 
were indicted only for alleged unlawful as- 
sembly on Feb 25, 1913. Tresca was also 
indicted for the same offence on Mar 11. His 
bail was $3000 and that of the others $1000. 
They were to be released from bail. 

See also 

Hours of labor 

SlLKWORKERS 

— Standard Oil strike, Bayonne, N. J 

A strike of employees of the Standard Oil 
Co., in Bayonne, N. J., began Oct 9, and be- 
fore it was settled resulted in three deaths and 
the injury of 37 persons. 

The strike was caused by the refusal of the 
company to comply with demands that it 
increase by 30 per cent, the wages of men 
receiving less than $3 a day and by 20 per 
cent, the earnings of those getting more than 
this sum. The company declared that only 
a very small proportion of the unskilled la- 
borers originated the strike, and that the 
others went out by intimidation. 

The wage scale, according to Vice-President 
Weller, ranged from $2.20 for unskilled labor 
for an eight hour day to: $5 for skilled labor. 
The change to the eight hour day which had 
been in force over a year increased the com- 
pany’s pay roll 23 per cent In addition to 
this the men had had a 23 per cent, wage 
increase, so that since Aug 1, 1915, the in- 
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creased cost of labor to the company had been 
46 per cent 

The strikers decided to shut off the whole 
Constable Hook, thus causing idleness if not 
strikes at the Tide Water Oil Co., the Gen- 
eral Chemical Works and the International 
Nickel Co. in addition to the plant of the 
Standard Oil Co. A guard line was accord- 
ingly established across the hook. Here for 
three days the strikers held possession of the 
streets. In battles with the police, Oct 10, 
three policemen and nine strikers were 
w r ounded, three of the latter seriously. A 
woman was killed on the following day, and 
a score or more of strikers injured, two 
seriously. Two small riots, a threat of 1500 
men to storm police headquarters and liberate 
two prisoners, and the seizure of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey’s 22d Street passen- 
ger station to prevent the landing of strike 
breakers, were features of the following day. 
The rioters were held in check when the 
police, reinforced by 100 special deputies and 
30 firemen, ranged the strike district, herding 
the strikers into their homes. One man killed 
and a dozen or more grounded was the toll 
of the day. 

The reign of violence came to an end on 
the following day with the death of a worker 
who tried to get the men to return to their 
jobs. George B. Hermessy, manager, agreed 
to receive all of the strikers back at work 
except those in the shops where the trouble 
began. A demand for increased pay having 
been refused, Oct 17, the strikers voted to 
remain out. 

John A. Moffitt and James A. Smyth, con- 
ciliation commissioners of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, reached Bayonne Oct 18. The 
English speaking workmen returned to their 
jobs Oct 19, and nearly all the others fol- 
lowed their example on Oct 2a 

— Steel strike, Youngstown, O. 

Three men were killed, 19 people, including 
a woman, were wounded, more than 15 build- 
ings were burned with a loss estimated at 
$1,000,000 and State troops were called out to 
restore order as the result of rioting in East 
Youngstown, near Youngstown, O., following 
a battle between a crowd of strike sympathiz- 
ers and armed guards at the plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Jan 7. 
The trouble was the culmination of a strike 
of laborers which began at the plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company a week 
previous and spread to the plants of the 
tube company, the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Company and the Brier Hills Company, all 
“independent” concerns. The men demanded 
25 cents an hour, the companies offered an 
increase from 1934 to 22 cents per hour. 

Two rioters, in a saloon fight, were killed, 
making the known dead in the steel mill strike 
three. Six city blocks were burned, with a 
loss estimated at $300,000. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company resum- 
ed operations, Jan 13, following resumption 
Jan 12 by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. 


The strike at both plants was declared off, 
the men having voted to accept a 10% wage 
increase offered by the company. 

On the United States Steel Corporation was 
placed a large share ot tne blame for the 
recent Youngstown steel plant strikes, by a 
report by George P. West of the American 
Federation of Labor Committee on Industrial 
Relations,"* made public at a meeting of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, Jan 16. 

The Mahoning County Grand Jury, ^ at 
Youngstown, O., Mar 8, ended its investigation 
of the disastrous strike riots of Jan 7 in East 
Youngstown, by returning indictments against 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and six big steel com- 
panies. The indictments charged Gary, his 
corporation, one of its subsidiaries and four 
independent steel concerns with conspiring to 
fix the wages of labor and the price of iron 
and steel products in Mahoning County in 
violation of the Valentine anti-trust law. 
“Combining in an unlawful trust,” was the 
condensed charge in the indictment that named 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Brier Hill Steel 
Company, the Youngstown Iron and Steel 
Company, the Carnegie Steel Company and 
Judge Gary. Demurers to the indictments 
were filed by the corporations but not by Judge 
Gary. In case the demurers should not be 
recognized by the court as sufficient to justify 
quashing the indictments, the cases would 
probably be tried in April. 

— Street car strike. New York City 

Following the strike of the Third Ave. con- 
ductors and motormen on July 29, a meeting 
of union representatives and employers was 
held at the Mayor’s office Aug 1. Edward 
Maher, vice-president of the Third Ave. sys- 
tem, said that no demand had come from the 
workers individually and that they had never 
recognized a union, did not at the present and 
would not in the future. Mr. Maher said 
that they had raised the wages of the men 
twice within the past six months and that 
they had done everything they could. William 
P* Fitzgerald, general organizer of the union, 
said the men had a right to form a union, 
and that they were bound together now and 
demanded a raise of five cents an hour above 
the previous pay, which meant thirty cents 
an hour for first-year men and thirty-three 
cents an hour for the others. Mr. Fitzgerald 
assured the Mayor that the strike would be 
carried along peaceful lines. Prior to the 
meeting, Mr. Fitzgerald issued the following 
letters to employees of the New York Railway 
Company : 

“I take this means of calling your attention to the 
fact that on last night a number of meetings were 
held and a large number of your fellow employees 
were enrolled and obligated into our association. The 
conditions of your employment and wages were also 
discussed and it was decided that we would proceed 
so far as demands are concerned, along the same lines 
that we proceeded with the Third Avenue Company. 
We ask: 

“First. — For the right to organize without inter- 
ference from the officials of the company. 

“Second. — Wage demands covering the different 
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lines will be prepared carrying a substantial increase 
m pay to all men m the service. 

“Third — That the company through its officials 
treat with the duly credited committee and officers 
of your association.” 

At a hearing held Aug 2, before the Public 
Service Commission, Mr. Fitzgerald said that 
the officials of the Third Avenue system were 
opposed to the union and had tried to break 
up any meetings held when there was a pos- 
sibility of the employees organizing. He added 
that this had occurred in 1910, and ever since 
the present trouble officials of the company 
had covered territory around the ground of the 
meeting places to try to intimidate the men. 
Mr. Fitzgerald said that this strike was not 
precipitated by the Yonkers strike as the men 
would have gone on a strike to organize and 
better their conditions. He also said that 
there were many little towns up- State that 
were far better paid than New York men and 
as far as he knew there was no set working 
hours. 

Mr. Maher said that the company had dealt 
with the union in Yonkers because of an agree- 
ment in which such an organization was recog- 
nized and that they had refused to raise the 
wages there because they could not afford to. 

The board of directors of the New York 
Railways Company and the Third Avenue 
System ratified Aug 7, an agreement suggested 
by Mayor Mitchel and Oscar S. Straus, chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission, and 
which the strikers unanimously voted to 
accept Details of the agreement follow, the 
matter in parenthesis having been included in 
Mr. Shonts’ proposals at the request of W. 
D. Mahon: 

1. — The employees have the legal and moral right 
to organize, and the company pledges that it will 
not interfere with the employees in their exercising 
of these rights to organize, either by intimidation, 
coercion or discharge, nor shall employees undertake 
to interfere with other employees in their exercising 
of their rights to decline to organize, either by intimi- 
dation or coercion (this applies as well to members 
of the association, whether they be employees of the 
New York Railways Company or not). 

2. — The company will receive and treat with a com- 
mittee of the employees upon any and all questions 
that may arise between them. This committee to 
select such spokesmen or advisers as it may choose 
to represent them, without any objection on the part 
of the company, and the company will m no way 
interfere with the selection of the committee of 
employees, it being understood that if the committee 
shall select to represent it the officers or other repre- 
senatives of any particular organization their appear- 
ance on behalf of the committee shall not be deemed 
to be a recognition on the part of the company of 
the organizations of which they are the officers or 
rep res entati ves . 

3. — That the question of wages and working con- 
ditions between the employees and the company shall 
be taken up by and thru 1 a committee 01 the em- 
ployees with the officials of the company on a date 
to be agreed upon between them — such date not to 
be later than the 20th day of Aug, 1916. 

The committee and the company in conference 
shall attempt to reach a satisfactory settlement upon 
all questions of wages and working conditions, and 
upon such points as they may fail to reach an agree- 
ment they shall submit to a board of arbitrators — 
composed of three disinterested persons, one to be 
selected by the officials of the company, one to be 
selected by the committee representing the employees, 
and these two arbitrators to select the third. 

(In case the arbitrator selected by the officials of 
the company and the arbitrator selected by the com- 


mittee representing the employees shall fail within ten 
days to select the third arbitrator, then such third 
arbitrator shall be selected by Oscar S. Straus.) 

Both sides to have full opportunity to present all 
evidence and argument in connection with their 
points, submitted to arbitration, and the award of the 
majority of the arbitrators, in writing, shall be final 
and binding. 

It is also agreed that all disputes that may arise 
between the company and employees in the future, 
on which they cannot mutually agree, shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration as herein provided. 

4. — In the interest of public safety and public 
service, the company wants it clearly understood that 
the direction and control of employees in all matters 
looking to efficiency in the service remains with the 
company, and is not to be the subject of conference 
or arbitration, . but if a dispute should arise as to 
whether a particular case falls within the above class, 
that question shall be subject to conference and arbi- 
tration as above provided for. 

5- — If the above is agreed to and accepted, it is 
further agreed that the employees shall declare off the 
strike and return to work immediately, in the posi- 
tions they occupied prior to the time of going on 
strike, without prejudice. 

This agreement to be underwritten by Mayor 
Mitchel and by Oscar S. Straus, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission for the 1st District. 

Requests for higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions were presented Aug 14, to the 
heads of the surface car systems in Manhat- 
tan, The Bronx, Queens and Richmond. They 
were prepared by committees of employees of 
the various companies in conference with 
officials of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees in ac- 
cordance with the above agreement. On the 
15th the unions, charged that the New York 
Railways Company had broken faith. Mr. 
Shonts denied these charges. 

Mayor Mitchel temporarily settled the dis- 
pute Aug 21. The company consented, "at 
the personal request of the Mayor,” to rein- 
state all employees who had been convicted of 
misdemeanors in the recent strike, and the 
union, also in deference to Mr. Mitchel agreed 
not to protest, for the time being, against the 
"Within-the-Family Brotherhood” organized 
by the non-union employees of the green car 
system at the suggestion of President Theo- 
dore P. Shonts and General Manager Hedley. 

Negotiations, however, were soon again in 
an un satis facto o r condition. The Inter- 
borough, or Subway system, while under 
the same management as the surface lines, 
did not technically come under the agree- 
ment of Aug 7. The Union, Aug 24, made 
demands on the Interborough asking an 
8 hour day in 12 consecutive hours. On 
the 28th the Interborough put forth its 
"master and servant” contract and began to 
get employees' signatures thereto. This in- 
cluded a guarantee on the part of the company 
not to reduce the wages of the men below the 
figure fixed for two years. The company said : 
"The company has not and does not propose 
to use any influence whatever over any one 
in its employ as to whether he shall or shall 
not sign the individual working agreement. 
It is entirely voluntary on his part whether 
he does so or not and there will be no dis- 
crimination or any act on the part of any 
officer of the company permitted because any 
men decline or do not desire to sign.” 
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Among the rates of pay shown in the agree- 
ment were: 

Conductors: $2.80 a day for first year, $2.90 sec- 
ond year, and $3 third year; the working day to be 
nine hours. 

Guards: $2.40 a day first year, $2.50 second year, 
$2.60 third year, and after third year $2.70; nine- 
hour day. 

Motormen: $3.50 first year, §3.75 second year, $4 
third year, $4.20 fourth and fifth years, $4.40 sixth 
year, and after ten years $4.50 per day of nine hours. 

Overtime for conductors, guards and motormen: 
Actual time up to ten hours and time and one-half 
for overtime beyond that. 

Special officers, switchmen, towermen, starters, 
train clerks and agents get increases ranging from 
5 to 15 per cent. 

The Interborough announced Aug 30, that 
this was the third increase in the wages of its 
employees that had been made during the year. 
The increases, they said, would affect 12,000 
workers on the subways and elevated lines 
and would amount to approximately $1,250,000 
a year. 

Labor leaders threatened a sympathetic 
general strike to aid the striking car men dur- 
ing Sept, but were unable to carry out their 
threat Employees of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., and the New York Railways Co., 
at a mass meeting, Sept 1, accused the officers 
of the companies of violating the strike settle- 
ment agreement and threatened a new tie up 
of all the transportation lines. The Street 
Carmens' Union, demanded that the car com- 
panies annul the individual contracts signed 
by the men. This Theodore P. Shontz, presi- 
dent of the Interborough, refused to do Sept 
4, and made preparations for the impending 
strike by preparing to hire 7000 strikebreakers 
and asking the mayor for police protection. 

Following a final split between officials of 
the Interborough and the employees, a general 
strike was voted by the employees of the sub- 
way and elevated systems, Sept 6, and 3000 
men on other car lines declared a sympathetic 
walk out. Five thousand policemen were 
ordered on strike duty. Traffic, as a result 
of the strike was impeded but not halted. The 
Public Service Commission, Sept 7, began an 
investigation of the cause of the strike. 

Reinstatement was offered the men, Sept 8. 
Only 90 men accepted the offer. 

The Central Federated Union, far from re- 
garding the strike as a failure, appointed a 
committee empowered to call a general strike 
of all industries in the city, and on the follow- 
ing day the men of the Second and Third 
Avenue Lines voted for an immediate sym- 
pathetic strike. Samuel Gompers arrived 
Sept 10 to take general charge of the situa- 
tion. A labor conference rejected his plea 
for only moral and financial aid for the 
strikers, and recommended a city wide sym- 
pathetic strike in all lines of industry. The 
recommendation was sent to every unit in the 
Central Labor Union jurisdiction for action. 

The Interborough refused flatly, Sept 12, to 
accede to the recommendation of the Public 
Service Commission for a resumption of con- 
ferences with the street car men’s union and 
the arbitration of the question of individual 
contract. 

The public service commission ended its 
inquiry Sept 15. In a formal statement the 


commission said there was no evidence of bad 
faith on the part of the Third Avenue Rail- 
road company or any indication that it was 
that company’s intention to violate the agree- 
ment of Aug 7, which ended the former sur- 
face car strike. It accused the men of break- 
ing their written agreement and concluded 
that “the strike should be called off at once 
and the agreement of Aug 7, should be lived 
up to in letter and spirit.” 

On the other hand the Commission found 
the Interborough Company (subway and ele- 
vated lines) guilty of breaking . a verbal 
agreement with the employees which it had 
entered into subsequent to the Third Avenue 
agreement. 

The Union resolved, Sept 18, to call a gen- 
eral strike for Sept 27. Efforts of the city 
officials and representatives of civic organi- 
zations to effect as basis of settlement, Sept 
19, proved fruitless. The mayor warned the 
union committee, Sept 21, that, failing a 
settlement, “the full civil and military power 
of the city would be used to maintain order. 
The Conference Committee of Central Labor 
bodies, unanimously voted, Sept 22, for a 
general strike beginning Sept 27. A number 
of important unions, notably the longshoremen 
and buildings trades, definitely refused to 
join the carmen, however, and the general 
strike collapsed. 


In spite of the continuation of the strike, 
traffic conditions thruout October were nearly 
normal. John A. Moffitt and James A. Smyth, 
Federal conciliators, arrived in the city Oct 
30 to endeavor to bring about a settlement. 

Figures made public Oct 12 showed that 
during September and October the strike of 
the street car men caused the passenger rev- 
enue of the New York Railways Company, 
operators of the “green car” lines, to drop 
$1,047,420 below the amount derived from this 
source in the same period of 1915. 

— Street car strike, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A strike on trolley lines in Yonkers, New 
Rochelle, and Mount Vernon was called 
July 22, following a refusal of the companies 
to grant the motormen and conductors a third 
raise in wages in six months, or to agree to 
arbitration. The pay of the men, which is 
the same in three places, is 26 cents an hour 
during their first year of service, 29 cents an 
hour the next four years, and 30 cents an hour 
thereafter. Their pay up to Jan. 2, 1916, was 
24 cents an hour during the first year of ser- 
vice, and 27 cents an hour after that. 

The companies advanced the pay of their 
motormen and conductors 1 cent an hour on 
Jan 2^ and on June is last President F. W. 
Whitridge of the Third Avenue Line and its 
subsidiaries, following a conference with the 
employees, advanced the scale to its present 
level, the two increases totaling 2 cents an 
hour for some of the workers and 3 cents an 
hour for the others. The new scale was not 
considered acceptable by the union, however, 
and a demand was made that the dispute be 
submitted to arbitration by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of the Second District* 
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The union demanded that the motormen 
and conductors have a flat increase of 5 cents 
an hour over the schedule in force between 
Jan 2 and June 15, and that the pay should be 
30 cents an hour for the first year of service, 
and 33 cents an hour after that. 

President Whitridge refused to confer with 
the employees as members of a union, and he 
refused to submit the question of more pay 
to arbitration. The association of street rail- 
way workers denounced this refusal to arbi- 
trate as a breach of faith, asserting that the 
companies had agreed with the Public Ser- 
vice Commission at the conclusion of the 
strike of 1913 that wage disputes be thereafter 
submitted to arbitration, and the labor organ- 
ization voted to go out on strike. The strike 
spread to the Bronx on July 26, and to the 
lines of the Third Avenue Railway Co., July 
30, and to Harlem and Washington Heights, 
July 31. 

— Strike breaking 

The Department of Labor's attitude toward 
strike breaking was set forth in the annual 
report of the Department of Labor, made pub- 
lic, Dec 7, in connection with its public em- 
ployment policy in these words: 

“The Department of Labor should not make itself 
a medium for conveying information of demands for 
wage-earners where labor disputes are the cause of 
the demand. That there is already a sufficient sup- 
ply of labor there is as true if it is unemployed on 
account of a dispute over terms as if it were unem- 
ployeci from lack of employment opportunities from 
other causes.” 

— Telegraph operators 

See 

Telegraph operators 

— Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 

Co., East Pittsburgh 

A strike involving more than 13,000 em- 
ployees, including 3000 women and girls, began 
at the East Pittsburgh plant of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company 
Apr 21. An eight hour day was the chief de- 
mand of the strikers. 

Thirty-six strikes were reported in pro- 
gress _on Apr 22 in the East Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, according to Sheriff George W. Rich- 
ards. About 50,000 men were involved. In 
a majority of cases men employed by plants 
making munitions had taken advantage of the 
labor famine and struck for higher wages or 
an eight hour day. 

STRING 

See 

Cordage 

STROMBOLI 

See 

Volcanoes— Italy 

STRONG, Rev. Josiah 

Rev. Josiah Strong, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Social Service, author and 
originator of the slogan “Safety First!" died 
Apr 28 in New York City, aged 69 years. 

STUERGKH, Count Karl 

The Austrian Premier, Count Karl 
Stuergkh, was assassinated while, at luncheon 
at a hotel in Vienna, Oct 21, by Ludwig Adler, 


a publisher. Three bullets from Adler’s re- 
volver lodged in the Count’s head, killing him 
instantly. 

Dr. Adler’s arrest was not accomplished 
without the wounding of two men, who leaped 
at him after he had fired on Count Stuergkh 
He discharged the two remaining chambers of 
his revolver at these men before Austrian and 
German officers, with drawn sabers, overpow- 
ered him. The wounded men, who were in- 
jured slightly, were Baron Aehrenthal, brother 
of the late Foreign Minister, and the head- 
waiter of the hotel. 

Dr. Adler is 32 years of age and is said 
to be an eccentric and super-Radical Socialist, 
sometimes known as “the Liebknecht of Aus- 
tria." He is editor of Der Kampf . At first 
he. declined to reveal his motives, but after 
being locked up he broke down and declare 
the Premier’s political policies had led him 
to do the deed. 

Count Karl Stuergkh had been Austrian 
Premier for five years, and was 57 years of 
age. He was educated at the famous univer- 
sity of his native town of Graz, and, in 1881, 
entered the public service. Ten years later he 
began his Parliamentary career as a deputy 
to the Reichrath, and in 1894 he became a 
director in the Ministry of Public Works. 
After a period of retirement, owing to the 
fall of the Windisch-Graetz Ministry, he took 
the portfolio of Public Works in 1909. On 
Nov 3, 1911, he was called upon to form a 
new ministry. This ministry he reorganized, 
to meet the exigencies of the war, on Nov 30, 

1915. 

Neither the Premier of Austria nor of 
Hungary occupies a position similar to that 
of Premiers in other European states. They 
are little more than Chairmen of the Council 
of Ministers which represents the majorities 
of their respective Parliaments. Neither holds 
a portfolio. 

STTJRMER, Boris V. 

See 

Russia — Politics and government 

SUBMARINES 

A bill forbidding the submerging of vessels 
within the waters of the United States was, 
Dec 9, introduced in the House by Represen- 
tative Graham, of Pennsylvania. The pro- 
hibition would apply to all privately owned 
submarines as well as submarines of foreign 
nationalities. While not directly so stating, 
it is understood that the measure was aimed 
to prevent the sending of foreign submarines 
to the coast of the United States during war 
times, and is an outgrowth of the recent raid 
of the German submarine U-53 off the New 
England coast. 

See also 

“Deutschland" (submarine) 

Sponsons 

United States — Navy — Submarines 
— International law governing , 

To the proposal of the Entente Allies tkat 
neutrals accept the principle that all sub- 
marines are vessels of war, the United States 
dispatched a reply which, it was understood, 
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held to the principle that the characteristics 
of each individual submersible must govern 
the case, according to a Sept 5 dispatch from 
Washington. It was also reported that Nor- 
way, Sweden and Spain had forbidden their 
harbors to merchant submarines on the ground 
that they were “indistinguishable” from war 
craft. 


The text of the memorandum recently sent 
by the Allies to neutral governments respect- 
ing the admission of belligerent submarines 
into neutral waters or ports, made public, 
Oct 9, was as follows: 

“In view of the development of submarine naviga- 
tion and by reason of acts, which in the present 
circumstances may be unfortunately expected from 
enemy submarines, the Allied Governments consider 
it necessary, in order not only to safeguard their 
belligerent rights and liberty of commercial naviga- 
tion, hut to avoid risks of dispute, to urge neutral 
governments to take effective measures, if they have 
not already done so, with a view to preventing belli- 
gerent submarine vessels, whatever the purpose to 
which they are put, from making use of neutral 
waters, roadsteads and ports. 

“In the case of submarine vessels the application 
of the principles of the law of nations is affected 
by special and novel conditions: First, by the fact 
that these vessels can navigate and remain at sea 
submerged and can thus escape all control and observa- 
tion. Second, by the fact that it is impossible to 
identify them and establish their national character, 
whether neutral or belligerent, combatant or non- 
combatant, and to remove the capacity for harm in- 
herent in the nature of such vessels. 

“It may further be said that any place which pro- 
vides a submarine warship far from its base with 
an opportunity for rest and replenishment of its sup- 
plies thereby furnishes such addition to its powers 
that the place becomes in fact, thru the advantages 
which it gives, a base of naval operations. 

“In view of the state of affairs thus existing, the 
Allied Governments are of the opinion that submarine 
vessels should be excluded from the benefit of the 
rules hitherto recognized by the law of nations re- 
garding the admission of vessels of war, or merchant 
vessels, into neutral waters, roadsteads or ports and 
their sojourn m them. Any belligerent submarine 
entering a neutral port should he detained there. 

“The Allied Governments take this opportunity to 
point out to the neutral owners the grave danger 
incurred by neutral submarines in the navigation of 
regions frequented by belligerent submarines.” 

The text of the American reply was made 
public Oct 10. It rejected the viewpoint of 
the protesting governments and declared that 
this government “reserves its liberty of action 
in all respects” and would treat visiting sub- 
marines in its traditional spirit of neutrality. 

The American memorandum was dated Aug 
31 and was a reply to the memoranda of 
Aug 23 from France, Great Britain, Russia 
and Japan. Subsequently, Italy and Portugal 
sent identic memoranda and received the same 
reply. The American note sets forth the views 
of the United States Government with re- 
spect to the German submarine raiders of the 
U -53 type. 

The text is as follows : 

The government of the United States has received 
the identic memoranda of the governments of France, 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan, in which neutral 
governments are exhorted “to take efficacious measures 
tending to prevent belligerent submarines, regardless 
of their use, to avail themselves of neutral waters, 
roadsteads and harbors.” These governments point 
out the facility possessed by such craft to avoid super- 
vision or surveillance or determination of their na- 
:ional character and their power “to do injury that 
s inherent in their very nature,” as well as the 
‘additional facilities” afforded by having at their dis- 


posal places where they can rest and replenish their 
supplies. 

Apparently on these grounds, the Allied Govern- 
ments hold that “submarine vessels must be excluded 
from the benefit of the rules heretofore accepted under 
international law regarding the admission and sojourn 
of war and merchant vessels in neutral waters, road- 
steads or harbors; any submarine of a belligerent that 
once enters a neutral harbor must be held there” and, 
therefore, the Allied Governments “warn neutral pow- 
ers of the great danger to neutral submarines attend- 
ing the navigation of waters visited by the submarines 
of belligerents.” 

In reply the Government of the United States must 
express its surprise that there appears to be an en- 
deavor of the Allied Powers to determine the rule of 
action governing what they regard as a “novel situa- 
tion” in respect to the use of submarines in time of 
war and to enforce acceptance of that rule, at least 
in part, by warning neutral powers of the great danger 
to their submarines in waters that may be visited 
by belligerent submarines. 

In the opinion of the government of the United 
States the Allied Powers have not set forth any cir- 
cumstances, nor is the government of the United 
States at present aware of any circumstances, con- 
cerning the use of war or merchant submarines which 
would render the existing rules of international law 
inapplicable to them. 

In view of this fact and of the notice and warning 
of the Allied Powers announced in their memoranda 
under acknowledgment, it is incumbent upon the 
Government of the United States to notify the Gov- 
ernments of France, Great Britain, Russia and Japan 
that, so far as the treatment of either war or mer- 
chant submarines in American waters is concerned, 
the Government of the United States reserves its 
liberty of action in all respects and will treat such 
vessels as, m its opinion, becomes the action of a 
power which may be said to have taken the first 
steps toward establishing the principles of neutrality, 
and which for over a century, has maintained those 
principles in the traditional spirit and with the„ high 
sense of impartiality in which they were conceived. 

In order, however, that there should be no mis- 
understanding as to the attitude of the United States, 
the Government of the United States announces to 
the Allied Powers that it holds it to be the ’duty of 
belligerent powers to distinguish between submarines 
of neutral and belligerent nationality, and that re- 
sponsibility for any conflict that may arise between 
belligerent warships and neutral submarines on ac- 
count of the neglect of a belligerent to so distinguish 
between these classes of submarines, must rest entirely 
upon the negligent power. 


During October Norway took a firm stand 
against treating the submarine torpedo boat 
as a vessel of war entitled to prey upon com- 
merce, on the ground that it cannot comply 
with the established rules of naval warfare 
and the recognized principles of humanity. It 
was said that this stand was taken independ- 
ently because of the losses sustained by Nor- 
way, in both shipping and lives. Up to Oct 
10, Norway’s losses had amounded to 171 
vessels of a total of 235,000 tons, valued at 
84,000,000 crowns, and the lives of 140 sailors. 

In response to public opinions, an ordinance 
to take effect Oct 20 was passed forbidding 
submarines in the naval service of a belliger- 
ent power from traversing Norwegian waters, 
except in case of emergency and then only on 
the surface and flying their national flag. 
Mercantile submarines would be allowed 
within those waters only in a surface posi- 
tion, in full daylight and flying national col- 
ors. 

A similar declaration had been made some 
months earlier by the Swedish Government, 
and was not resented by Germany. 

She chose, however, to resent violently the 
declaration by Norway, presumably because 
navigation thru Norwegian territorial waters 
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was of greater value to the German subma- 
rines attacking the Archangel trade, and per- 
haps of some value to those attempting to 
cross the Atlantic. Accordingly, a very man- 
datory German note, almost an ultimatum, was 
dispatched to the Norwegian Government, Oct 
22, and pending the reply to it the German 
submarines showed no mercy to Norwegian 
trading vessels, sinking and capturing them 
practically as if Germany and Norway already 
were at war. 

The Norwegian note replying to the German 
protest against the U-boat ordinance of Oct 
13 was delivered Nov 9 to the German ambas- 
sador. 


In replying to the , memorandum of the 
Allied Powers regarding the interning of all 
submarines in neutral waters, the Dutch Gov- 
ernment stated, Oct 22, that in consequence 
of the uncertainty of the status of submarines 
they would be treated as warships, and, in 
accordance with the Dutch neutrality proc- 
lamation, would not be allowed to enter or 
remain in Dutch waters except on well-defined 
conditions. The government, however, would 
not intern merchant submarines, because it be- 
lieved that there was no principle of interna- 
tional law which would justify such a course. 

See also 

“U-53” (submarine) 

—Mail 

The mail to be carried on the merchant 
submarine Deutschland and her sister ships, 
the German postal authorities announced Dec 
29, would be dispatched to the United States, 
Central and South America, the West Indies, 
China, the Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
pine Islands. All such letters must be sent to 
Bremen and bear the inscription .“submarine 
letter.” 

A special charge of two marks for a post- 
card or letter not exceeding twenty grams in 
weight would be levied, in addition to the 
regular international postage. As letters sent 
by the ordinary route take many months in 
transit, six months being not unusual, it was 
expected that the submarine post would be 
in heavy demand. 

SUBWAYS 

See 

Berlin — Subway 

Thompson Committee investigation 
SUCCESS FILMS CORPORATION 

The Success Films Corporation launched in 
New York and elsewhere during the first week 
of Aug, was said to be capitalized at $7,500,000. 
Among the incorporators were E. S. Bradley 
of Pittsburgh; Harry O. Van Hart of Cleve- 
land; H. H. Cudmore of the General Electric 
Company; J. S. R. Crawford of Pittsburgh. 
A. C. Reinecke of Cleveland, and Edwin J. 
Maska. 


The company opened offices in the Longacre 
Building, and branch offices in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 

SUDAN GRASS 

A non-saccharine sorghum. 

SUFFRAGE 

See 

Militia — Suffrage 

“SUFFREN,” Destruction of the 

The battleship Suffren, which left port on 
Nov 24, was given up for lost, Dec 8, by 
the French Minister of Marine. The Suffren 
sailed for Lorient, a French naval station in 
Britany. 

An official German statement given out on 
Dec 20 declared the vessel was torpedoed, 
Nov 26, near Lisbon. 

The battleship Suffren, built in 1899, displaced 
12,750 tons. Her normal complement was 730 men. 
She was 410 feet long and 70 feet beam. In 1915 
the Suffien took part in the bombardment of the 
Turkish forts at the Dardanelles. She entered the 
Straits to attack Turkish batteries and, according 
to an official Turkish announcement, was damaged 
seriously and withdrew in flames. She was sent back 
to Toulon for repairs. 

SUGAR 

See 

Fran ce — E mb argo 

Great Britain — Food and commodity 

PRICES AND SUPPLY 

Railroads — Freight rates 
— Customs duties 

By a vote of 346 to 14 the House, Mar 
16, shelved the free sugar provision, although 
it had been one of the cardinal principles of 
the Democratic tariff policy, as expressed by 
the Underwood tariff law. The only members 
voting no were 13 Democrats and a Socialist 

The Democrats were: 

Bailey, Pennsylvania; Buchanan, Illinois; Callaway, 
Texas; Grosser and Gordon, Ohio; Hilliard, Colo- 
rado; Howard, Georgia; Johnson, Kentucky; Mc- 
Anders, Sabath and Tavenner, Illinois; Thompson, 
Oklahoma; Van Dyke, Minnesota. Meyer London, 
of New York, was the Socialist. 

The bill then went to the Senate. By re- 
taining the duty of one per cent, per pound 
it was hoped to save $45,000,000 a year in 
revenue. 

The free clause of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff act was to go into effect May 1, 

1917. 

Unable to obtain full endorsement of its 
recommendation on the so-called sugar repeal 
bill, the Senate Finance Committee Mar 27 
took the matter before a caucus of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate and voted to 
substitute for the House resolution repealing 
the free clause of the tariff act, a resolution 
extending the existing duty of a cent per 
pound until 1920. The vote on the substitute, 
which was recommended by Democratic mem- 
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bers of the Finance Committee, was 23 to 7. 

Senators Broussard and Ransdall, of Loui- 
siana, vigorously opposed the substitute, de- 
claring that a four-year extension was no as- 
surance to Louisiana sugar growers and pro- 
ducers, and that it would fail to restore ac- 
tivity to the sugar industry in that state. 


The Senate at Washington, Apr ir, passed 
its substitute for the House free sugar re- 
peal resolution extending the existing duty of 
one cent a pound on sugar until May, 1920. 
The vote was 40 to 32. Four democrats, Sen- 
ators Broussard of Louisiana, Ransdell of 
Louisiana, Newlands of Nevada and Lane of 
Oregon, joined the republicans in voting 
against the substitute. 

By a vote of 306 to 27 the House, Apr 19, 
instructed its conferees on the sugar repeal 
bill, to refuse to compromise with the Senate 
substitute and to insist upon the House bill. 
Representative Kitchin reported that the con- 
ferees of the Senate and the conferees of the 
House were unable to agree upon the measure 
and requested further instructions on the 
part of the House. Senate Democrats in con- 
ference that night decided to enact the House 
bill. 

By a vote of 59 to 10 the Senate on Apr 22 
voted in favor of a motion made by Senator 
Simmons, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, to recede from the Senate amendment to 
the House bill to repeal the free sugar clause 
of the Underwood tariff act The vote came 
after a general debate of four hours and was 
taken upon previous unanimous agreement. 
This action on the part of the Senate gave 
the stamp of approval to the House bill, un- 
amended, which repealed the free sugar pro- 
vision of the law without qualification. 

— Price 

# A new high record in the sensational sugar 
rise of the preceding few months was reached 
in March, a rise of 25 points over the pre- 
ceding high being quoted by some companies. 
The American and other refining companies 
quoted a rise of 15 points to 6.90. Raw 
sugar advanced to 5.77 a pound, 2j4 to 3 
cents above normal. The refiners, according 
to their own statements and through the con- 
suming public, were dependent on the Cuban, 
Hawaiian and Porto Rican supply. The situ- 
ation grew out of the European war and the 
removal of the beet sugar fields of Germany, 
Austria, Russia and northern France, from 
the productive markets of the world. 

— Production 

The cane crushed for sugar in Louisiana 
from the 1916 crop is estimated at about 4,172,- 
000 tons of 2000 pounds. This estimate, an- 
nounced Dec 19, is based upon returns made to 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, from practically 


all operating factories in Louisiana. The re- 
turns were made before the end of the grind- 
ing season, and the actual tonnage ground may 
be above or below the estimate quoted above. 
The cane crushed in 1915 amounted to 2,018,000 
tons; in 1914, 3,199,000, and in 1913, 4,214,000 
tons. 

The average yield of sugar per ton of cane 
was 135 pounds in 1915, 152 in 1914, and 139 
pounds in 1913. 

The sugar made in Louisiana amounted to 
237,500 tons in 1915, 242,700 in 1914, and 292,- 
698 in 1913 

Germany 

The estimated production of sugar beets in 
Germany for 1916 was placed at 38,000,00c 
hundredweight, July 22, as compared with 
29,000,000 hundredweight in 1915. 

United States 

As part of the quinquennial report on manu- 
factures, the Bureau of the Census published 
a summary of the United States beet sugar 
industry in 1914. The report is summarized 
in the Monthly Crop Report, Feb 29, as 
follows : The production of sugar was given as 
743,473 short tons, which were made from 
5,639,103 tons of beets. The acreage planted 
was 532,421. Of the 65 factories covered by 
the census figures, the majority reported for 
the season of 1913-14. The census figures are 
not comparable with those of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the latter reports 
refer each to an entire sugar-making season. 

The total value of all products of the in- 
dustry, as shown by the census, was $62,605,- 
209, of which the value of sugar was $58,590,- 
465; molasses, $1,536,192; beet pulp, $2,094,- 
863 ; and all other products, $383,689. 


A summary of the beet sugar crop published 
Apr 17 by the Department of Agriculture in 
the Monthly Crop Report stated that 
final returns for the beet sugar season of 
1915 from a canvass by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates showed a production of 874,220 
short tons of sugar or 152,166 tons more than 
in 1914. The total weight of beets, as sold 
by producers, was 6,511,000 tons and the farm 
value was $36,919,000, as compared with 
5,585,000 tons and $30,438,000 in 1914. Since 
some factories continued operations later than 
Dec 31 the above mentioned seasons were also 
referred to as the campaigns of 1915-16 and 
1914-15, respectively. The beet sugar crop of 
1915, together with Louisiana's cane sugar, 
amounted to about 1,011,000 short tons. 


A few thousand tons of cane sugar were 
produced in Texas and Arizona in 1915 and in 
Texas in 1914. After deducting exports the 
total net imports of all kinds of sugar into 
the United States from foreign countries and 
island possessions amounted to about 3,090,000 
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short tons in the calendar year 1915 and 3,4x9,- 
000 in 1914. 


The Louisiana crop of cane sugar for 1915 
was 136,500 short tons, or 273,000,000 pounds, 


according to the results of a canvass just 
completed by the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
made public Mar 19. 

Summary of sugar campaigns in Louisiana, 
1911-1915, short ton of 2000 pounds: 


Estimated 


Year 

Factories 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Average 
sugar 
per ton 

Cane 

used 

for 

Average 

cane 

per 

area har- 
vested 
for 

of cane 

operating, 

made. 

made* 

o£ cane, 

sugarf, 

acre, 

sugarf, 

Acres 

harvest — 

No. 

short tons. 

gallons. 

pounds. 

sh. tons. 

sh. tons. 

1915 • • • 

. 136 

136,500 

12,743,000 

135 

2,018,000 

11 

183,000 

1914 * . • 

. 149 

242,700 

17 , 177,443 

152 

3,199,000 

15 

213,000 

1913 . . . 

. 153 

292,698 

24,046,320 

139 

4,214,000 

17 

248,000 

1912 . . . 

126 

153,563 

14,302,169 

142 

2,162,000 

1 1 

197,000 

1911 . . . 

. 188 

352,874 

35,062,525 

120 

5,887,000 

19 

310,000 


^Figures for molasses production, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Assn, 
fin addition to the cane used for sugar, considerable amounts are crushed for syrup and saved for 
planting. 


This production was much less than that of 
1914, which was 242,700 tons, or 485,400,000 
pounds. The 1913 crop was 292,698 tons, or 
585,396,000 pounds. An unfavorable grow- 
ing season helped to cause this small crop of 
sugar. Cool, wet weather retarded the growth 
of the cane and in some sections the storm 
of Sept, 1915, did considerable damage. 

The cane crushed for sugar was 2,018,000 
short tons in 1915 and 3,199,000 in 1914. The 
production of molasses in 1915 was 12,743,000 
gallons. 

No report on this item was made by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates prior to 1915, but 
the Louisiana Sugar Planters" Association 
reported the 1914 production as 17,177,443 
gallons. These figures for molasses do not 
include cane syrup, which is a direct product 
of cane, while molasses is a by-product from 
sugar-making. 


A compilation made in July by the foreign 
trade department of the National City Bank 
of New York showed that the beet-sugar pro- 
duction of the United States, which amounted 
to but five million pounds in 1890, had grown 
to 163 millions in 1900 and 1025 millions in 
1910, while the crop of 1916 would exceed 2000 
million pounds, if the area planted to sugar- 
beets should supply the usual output of sugar 
per acre. 

This would put the United States clearly in 
fourth rank among the world's beet-sugar pro- 
ducers, the world’s normal output of beet- 
sugar by countries being: Germany, about six 
billion pounds per annum; Russia, about four 
billion pounds; Austria-Hungary, slightly less 
than four billions; France, about 1800 mill- 
ions; Italy, about three-fourths of a billion 
pounds; and Belgium, and Netherlands, about 
one-half billion each. 

Beets now supply over four-fifths of the 
sugar output of continental United States, the 
production of beet sugar having doubled since 
1900, while that of cane has fallen to about 
one-third # the 1900 output. Should the yield 
per acre in the current beet-sugar year reach 
the normal average, the production of beet- 
sugar alone would supply practically one- 
fourth the sugar requirements, of the entire 
population of the United States* while the 


cane-sugar from our own islands — Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines — would supply an- 
other fourth, leaving us dependent upon for- 
eign countries for only one-half of our enor- 
mous sugar requirements, amounting to over 
eight billion pounds per annum. 

^The total consumption of sugar in the 
United States grew from two billion pounds 
in 1880 to three billions in 1890, four and one- 
half billions in 1900, over seven billions in 
1910, and in 1915 eight and one-half billions. 
But the production under the American flag, 
in continental United States and our island 
groups, has grown with even greater rapidity. 
The sugar produced in continental United 
States plus that brought from Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, formed in 1900 
but 25 per cent of the total consumption, and 
has since 1910 averaged 50 per cent, of our 
total consumption, which has enormously in- 
creased meantime, the average individual sugar 
consumption of the people of the United States 
having grown from 59 pounds per capita in 
1900 to 80 pounds per capita in 1910 and 86 
pounds per capita in 1915. 

The value of the beet-sugar output of 
the United States for 1916 would prob- 
ably approximate $100,000,000, the census 
statement of the value of output in 1914 being 
62J4 million dollars, while the large increase 
in quantity since that date, coupled with the 
advance in prices, suggests that the value of 
the 1916 beet-sugar crop in the United States 
would approximate and might exceed 100 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Sugar production under the American flag 
quadrupled in the 15 years following 1900, 
while domestic consumption only doubled in 
that period. Should the same rate of growth 
in production and consumption continue dur- 
ing the next 15 years, the entire sugar require- 
ments of the United States would be^ supplied 
from its own territory, about one-third from 
our islands and about two-thirds from our 
beet-sugar fields. The sums of money sent to 
foreign countries for the purchase of sugar 
since the beginning of 1900 total about $1,- 
500,000,000, and to our own islands nearly 
$1,000,000,000, of which nearly $600,000,000 
went to Hawaii, slightly more than $300,000,000 
to Porto Rico, and $50,000,000 to the Philip- 
pines. 
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The value of the sugar brought into- conti- 
nental United States in the fiscal year 1916 
was over $300,000,000, of which about $200,- 
000,000 was from foreign countries (chiefly 
Cuba), and about $100,000,000 from our own 
islands, chiefly Porto Rico and Hawaii. The 
exports of the year aggregate about $75,- 
000,000, being approximately three times that 
of any earlier year. 


That the United States had become the 
world’s greatest exporter of refined sugar since 
the beginning of the European war was shown 
by a compilation of foreign trade figures pub- 
lished in August by the National City Bank. 
From 100,000,000 pounds in 1913, our sales of 
sugar to other countries increased thru 

500.000. 000 pounds the first year of the war 
to 1,500,000,000 during the fiscal year 1916. 
Formerly, Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia were the chief exporters of sugar, and 
in 1913 their sales to other countries were 

2.460.000. 000, 2,369,000,000, and 1,000,000,000 
pounds, respectively. France, too, is normally 
the exporter of about 400,000,000 pounds, and 
Belgium and Holland of similar amounts. All 
these countries except the Central Powers im- 
ported sugar in 1916, and the United States 
enjoyed almost a monopoly of the export 
field. Simultaneously with this revolution in 
the sugar trade of the world, the proportion 
of cane-sugar to the total entering into inter- 
trade increased largely, as the European re- 
finers were confining almost all their attention 
to beet-sugar, while the bulk of the American 
product is made from cane. In order to sup- 
ply the enormous world demand for refined 
sugar, Jt was necessary to import from Cuba, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico about 7,500,000,000 
pounds of raw sugar during the year. 

SUICIDE 

See 

Death — Causes 

Save-a-Life League 

SULPHURIC ACID 
— Production 

„ United States 

According to the Geological Survey’s review 
of mining conditions, the sulphuric acid indus- 
try in 1915 presented interesting development. 
In. spite of the abnormal demand and higher 
prices in the latter half of the year, much of 
the sulphuric acid had been contracted for or 
was consumed in the factories where made. 
The estimated production indicated an increase 
of 6 l / 2 per cent in the three common grades, 
but more than 100 per cent in the strongest 
grades. 

SULU SEA 

The Dept, of Commerce, through the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Bureau of Light- 
houses, announced, Jan 20, that it had recently 
surveyed and marked a safe passage through 
the Sulu Sea of the Philippine Islands, a body 
of water covering over 50,000 square miles, 
extending from the southeast coast of Pala- 
wan to the northwest coast of Mindanao, and 
*rom the northeast coast of Borneo to the 


southwest extremity of Panay. Over this vas* 
area there had been little known of the great 
depths and isolated sand cays and coral reefs, 
save for a few scattered soundings and ap- 
proximate locations of reefs, made by early 
navigators, which of themselves served to 
warn navigators in modern steamships from 
using its waters. 

SULZBERGER & SONS CO. 

It was announced, Mar 18, that the major- 
ity of the $20,000,000 outstanding common 
stock of Sulzberger & Sons Co., the Chicago 
meat packing firm, was to be purchased by 
the Guarantee Trust Co., Hallgarten & Co., 
William Salomon & Co., Thomas E. Wilson 
of Chicago, and others. 

SUN 

Brother Hubert, professor of astronomy at 
the Christian Brothers College, observed a 
sun spot, July 14, which had a diameter of 

13,000. The sun spot broke up into smaller 
spots, 107 being visible July 22, and 84 July 24. 

See also 

Astronomy — Celestral phenomena, 1916 
“SUN” (newspaper) 

After twenty-three years of unsuccessful ef- 
fort to establish a proprietary news gathering 
and distributing organization in opposition 
to the co-operation form of the Associated 
Press, the New York Sun was sold, June 30, 
to Frank A. Munsey, a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and thereafter no longer tried to 
gather its own news, and received the service 
of the dominant organization. The price was 
reduced to 1 cent. 

SUN YAT SEN 

The marriage of Dr. Sen, the founder of 
the Chinese Republic and the first Provisional 
President of China to his private secretary, 
Miss Huilu, daughter of Sung Chiashu, chief 
accountant of the Chinese Railway Corpora- 
tion at Canton, of which Dr. Sen formerly 
was president, was announced Feb 13 as hav- 
ing taken place in Tokio on Jan 12. 

SUNDAY, “Billy” 

The William A. Sunday Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was incorporated in New York 
City Dec 14. The objects of the organization, 
according to the articles of incorporation, were 
“to promote evangelistic and religious work in 
the City of New York and vicinity, and for 
that purpose to hold a series of evangelistic 
and religious meetings in the said city; to rent 
and acquire real and personal property and to 
provide a building, rooms, furniture, equip- 
ment and articles for such purpose and to do 
whatever is usual, necessary, convenient or 
proper therewith.” 

Provision was made also for the mainten- 
ance of principal offices in the Borough of 
Manhattan and for the selection of thirty 
r directors. 

The list of directors included: 

James M. Speers, of Montclair, N. J.; George 
Arnold, of Paterson, N. J.; Arthur M. Harris, of 
Plainfield, N. J.; William B. Millar, of Upper Mont* 
clair; Edward H. Fallows, of Dobbs Ferry; L. H. 
King, of Orange, and the following residents of this 
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city: Edwin J. Gillies, Dr. Charles L. Goodell, Henry 
W. Jessup, Jordan L. Mott, Alexander M. Hadden, 
E. E. Olcott, E. S. Halloway, W. Jay Schieffelin, Dr 
Wilton Merle-Smith, James M. Montgomery, Stephen 
Baker, William J. Stitt, Carl H. Fowler, William H 
Hall, James W. Harle, the Rev. Karl Reiland, George 
Woolsey, F. M. Olyphant, S. W. Thurber, James 
Bradley, and William S. Bennet. 

The revival was scheduled to begin on 
April I, 1917. 

Plans for a $50,000 tabernacle for the use 
of the evangelist on his proposed campaign 
were filed, Dec 20, in New York City. 

The tabernacle would be a one-story frame 
structure, 247 by 334 feet. Practically all of 
it would be for the auditorium, but space 
would be reserved for a hospital, post office 
and a private bath for the evangelist. It 
would be at the southwest corner of Broadway 
and 168th Street, on part of the site of the 
old American League Baseball Park. 

SUNDAY CLOSING LAW 
Oregon 

Oregon's Sunday closing law was upheld by 
the United States District Court, Judge Chas. 
E. Wolverton, of Portland, having rendered a 
decision early in Jan that it was constitutiona 1 
and then in effect. 

The law was enacted in 1864, but for years 
had been regarded as obsolete. Recently the 
Portland Retail Grocers' Association, upon 
learning of its existence, became active in 
its enforcement. Several grocers who kept 
their stores open on Sundays were arrested, 
and some of them were fined. Under the law 
the only places allowed to do business on Sun- 
day are undertaking establishments, bakeries 
and hotels. 

SUNDAY LAWS 

Nezv York 

A preliminary hearing on the Lackawanna 
Steel Company's application for permission to 
allow employees to work seven days a week 
was held by the State Industrial Commission 
at Albany, N. Y., Oct 6. The application, 
which was to abrogate the one-day-of-rest-in- 
seven clause of the labor law so far as it re- 
lates to the steel company's plant, was filed 
several weeks before. 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 

See 

Motion pictures — On Sunday 

SUNT 

See 

Babul pods 

SUPERPICXURES, Inc. 

The formation of a new $9,000,000 organiza- 
tion in the motion-picture industry, to be 
called Superpictures, Inc., and controlled by 
the men who founded the Paramount Pictures 
Corporation and the present owners of the 
McClure publications, was announced in New 
York City Nov 9. The officers were W. W. 
Hodkinson, president; Frederick Collins, vice- 
president Holland S. Duell, secretary; and 
Raymond Pawley, treasurer. 


“SUSSEX” case 

The British steamer Sussex, which carried 
436 persons, including 25 Americans, was 
torpedoed in the channel off Dieppe, Mar 24, 
at 4:30 p. in., by an enemy submarine. The 
captain observed a torpedo about 100 meters 
from the side and immediately manoeuvred 
to avoid it, but the vessel was struck in the 
forward part, which was destroyed. The 
vessel, however, remained afloat. The patrol 
boat Marie Therese, found the distressed ves- 
sel, and brought back to Boulogne a majority 
of the passengers. Others were taken to 
England by British torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The Sussex was towed to Boulogne. 

About 50 persons lost their lives and among 
the injured were three Americans. 

Sec. Lansing sent instructions by cable to 
James W. Gerard, the American Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, Mar 28, to make inquiries as 
to whether the Sussex was torpedoed by a 
German submarine. 

The American Embassy forwarded to 
Washington, Mar 29, a sworn statement by 
the captain of the Sussex to the effect that 
he saw a torpedo boat and tried to alter his 
course to avoid it. The statement was sup- 
ported by a piece of metal found on the deck 
which officials said was undoubtedly from a 
torpedo. Enrique Granados, the Spanish 
composer, was among those lost. 

April 

Germany, Apr 5, transmitted to the United 
States an ad interim note replying to the in- 
quiries of the) United States Government 
regarding the sinking of the Sussex and four 
other steamers, declaring the readiness of 
Germany, should the Sussex prove to have 
been destroyed by a German torpedo, contrary 
to the understanding with the United States, 
to make all reparation. 

The French Embassy, Apr 5, furnished to 
the press the text of a report made at 
Boulogne on Mar 30 by Rear-Adm. A. Gras- 
set, assistant chief of the French General 
Staff, concerning the attack on the Sussex. 

Rear-Adm. Grasset made the flat statement 
that the captain of the Sussex saw the track 
of a torpedo just before the explosion and 
that a passenger called attention to what he 
supposed was a big fish. A number of pieces 
of a torpedo were found on the Sussex, he 
asserted, and these were turned over to 
American officers. 

Further evidence that the Sussex was tor- 
pedoed was contained in the statement of 
Commander Powers Symington, naval attache 
of the American Embassy in London, which 
reached the State Department, Apr 6. His 
report agreed with that of the American naval 
attache at Paris, both saying that metal frag- 
ments found on the Sussex bore distinctive 
markings showing them to be parts of a Ger- 
man torpedo. 

Nevertheless the Associated Press was au- 
thoritatively informed, Apr 8, that the inves- 
tigation by Germany had been completed ; that 
all the craft which might possibly have been 
involved in an attack on the Sussex had re- 
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ported, and that from the reports of their 
commanders it was absolutely certain that the 
Sussex was not destroyed by a German tor- 
pedo and that Germany was in nowise respon- 
sible for the disaster. 

Germany’s reply to the inquiries of the 
American government regarding the sinking 
of the steamers Sussex, Manchester Engineer , 
Berwindvale and Eagle Point was made pub- 
lic Apr 13. Regarding the Sussex the note de- 
nied that she was attacked by a German sub- 
marine. The investigation covering the Sussex 
case, said the note, was extended to all actions 
undertaken on Mar 24 — the day of the Sussex 
incident — in the channel between Folkestone 
and Dieppe. One steamer was sunk, the com- 
mander of the German submarine reaching 
the definite conclusion that it was a war ves- 
sel. A sketch of this vessel, together with 
photographic reproductions of a picture of the 
steamer Sussex printed in the London Daily 
Graphic , were enclosed with the note, the 
difference between the two craft being in- 
dicated. 

The German note led to a widespread dis- 
cussion among Government officials, the pub- 
lic and in the press, and brought the quick 
rejoinder that the French Government was in 
possession of documents establishing the name 
of the commander and the number of the 
submarine responsible for the Sussex dis- 
aster. 

The following note was dispatched to Ger- 
many, Apr 18: 

TEXT OF THE AMERICAN NOTE TO 
GERMANY 

Department of State, 
Washington, Apr 18, 1916. 
The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard: 

You are instructed to deliver to the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs a communication reading as follows: 

I did not fail to transmit immediately, by tele- 
graph, to my government your excellency’s note 
of the 1 nth instant; in regard to certain attacks by 
German submarines, and particularly in regard to 
the disastrous explosion which on Mar 24, last, 
wrecked the French steamship Sussex in the English 
Channel. I have now the honor to deliver, under 
instructions from my government, the following reply 
to your excellency: 

Information now in the possession of the Govern- 
ment of the United States fully establishes the facts 
in the case of the Sussex , and the inferences which 
my government has drawn from that information 
it regards as confirmed by the circumstances set 
forth in your excellency’s note of the 10th instant. 
On the 24th of Mar, 1916, at about 2:50 o’clock in 
the afternoon, the unarmed steamer Sussex, with 325 
or more passengers on board, among whom were a 
number of American citizens, was torpedeod while 
crossing from Folkestone to Dieppe. The Sussex had 
never been armed; was a vessel known to be 
habitually used only for the conveyance of passengers 
across the English Channel; and was not following 
the route taken by troop ships or supply ships. 
About eighty of her passengers, noncombatants of all 
ages and sexes, including citizens of the United 
States, were killed or injured. 

A careful, detailed and scrupulously impartial in- 
vestigation by naval and military officers of the United 
States has conclusireJy established the fact that the 
Sussex was torpedoed without warning or summons 
to surrender, and that the torpedo by which she was 
struck was of German manufacture. In the view of 
the Government of the United States these facts from 
the first made the conclusion that the torpedo was 
fired by a German submarine unavoidable. It now 
considers that conclusion substantiated by the state- 
ments of your excellency’s note. A full statement 
of the facts upon which the Government of the 
United States has based its conclusion is inclosed. 


The Government of the United States, after hav- 
ing given careful consideration to the rmte of the 
Imperial Government of the 10th of Apu regrets to 
state that the impression made upon it by the state- 
ments and proposals contained in that note _ is that 
the Imperial Government has failed to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation which has resulted, not alone 
from the attack on the Sussex, but from the whole 
method and character of submarine warfare as dis- 
closed by the unrestrained practice of the commanders 
of German undersea craft during the past twelve- 
month and more in the indiscriminate destruction of 
merchant vessels of all sorts, nationalities, and 
destinations. If the sinking of the Sussex had been 
an isolated case the Government of the United States 
might find it possible to hope that the officer who was 
responsible for that act had willfully violated his 
orders or had been criminally negligent in taking none 
of the precautions they prescribed, and that the ends 
of justice might be satisfied by imposing upon him 
an adequate punishment, coupled with a formal dis- 
avowal of the act and payment of a suitable indemnity 
by the Imperial Government. But, though the attack 
upon the Sussex was manifestly indefensible and 
caused a loss of life so tragical as to make it stand 
forth as one of the most terrible examples of the 
inhumanity of submarine warfare^ as the commanders 
of Germans vessels are conducting it, it unhappily 
does not stand alone. 

On the contrary the Government of the United 
States is forced by recent events to conclude that 
it is only one instance, even though one of the most 
extreme and most distressing instances, of the de- 
liberate method and spirit of indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of merchant vessels of all sorts, nationalities, 
and destinations which have become more and more 
unmistakable as the activity of German undersea 
vessels of war has in recent months been quickened 
and extended. 

The Imperial Government will recall that when, in 
Feb, 1 915, it announced its intention of treating the 
waters surrounding Great Britain and Ireland as em- 
braced within the seat of war and of destroying all 
merchant ships owned by its enemies that might be 
found within that zone of danger, and warned all 
vessels, neutral as well as belligerent, to keep out 
of the waters thus proscribed or to enter them at 
their peril,' the Government of the United States 
earnestly protested. It took the position that such a 
policy could not be pursued without constant gross 
and palpable violations of the accepted law of nations, 
particularly if submarine craft were to be employed 
as its instruments, inasmuch as the rules prescribed 
by that law, rules founded on the principles of 
humanity, and established for the protection of the 
lives of non-combatants at sea, could not in the nature 
of the case be observed by such vessels. It based its 
protest on the ground that persons of # neutral na- 
tionality and vessels of neutral ownership would be 
exposed to extreme and intolerable risks, and that no 
right to close any part of the_ high seas could law- 
fully be asserted by the Imperial Government in the 
circumstances then existing. The law of nations in 
these matters, upon which the Government of the 
United States based that protest, is not of recent 
origin or founded upon merely arbitrary principles 
set up by convention. It is based, on the contrary, 
upon manifest principles of humanity and has long 
been established with the approval and by the express 
assent of all civilized nations. 

# The Imperial Government, notwithstanding, per- 
sisted in carrying out the policy announced, express- 
ing the hope that the dangers involved, at any rate 
to neutral vessels, would be reduced to a minimum 
by the instructions which it had issued to the com- 
manders of its submarines, and assuring the Govern- 
ment of the United States that it would take every 
possible precaution both to respect the rights of 
neutrals and to safeguard the lives of noncombatants. 

In pursuance of this policy of submarine warfare 
against the commerce of its adversaries, thus an- 
nounced and thus entered upon in despite of the 
solemn protest of the Government . of the United 
States, the commanders of the Imperial Government’s 
undersea vessels have carried on practices of such 
ruthless destruction, which have made it more and 
more evident as the months have gone by that the 
Imperial Government has found it impracticable to 
put any such restraints upon them as it had hoped 
and promised to put. Again and again the Imperial 
Government has given its solemn assurances to the 
Government of the United States that at least 
passenger ships would not be thus dealt with, and 
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jet it has repeatedly permitted its undersea com- 
manders to disregard those assurances with entire 
impunity. As recently as Feb last it gave notice that 
it would regard all armed merchantmen owned by 
its enemies as part of the armed naval forces of 
its adversaries and deal with them as with men-of- 
war, thus, at least by implication, pledging itself to 
give warning to vessels which were not armed and 
to accord security of life to their passengers and 
crews; but even this limitation their submarine com- 
manders have recklessly ignored. 

Vessels of neutral ownership, even vessels of neutral 
ownership bound from neutral port to neutral port, 
have been destroyed, along with vessels of belligerent 
ownership, in constantly increasing numbers. Some- 
times the merchantmen attacked have been warned 
and summoned to surrender before being fired on or 
torpedoed; sometimes their passengers and crews have 
been vouchsafed the poor security of being allowed 
to take to the ship’s boats before the ship was sent 
to the bottom. But again and again no warning 
has been given, no escape even to the ship’s boats 
allowed to those on board. Great liners like the 
Lusitania and Arabic, and mere passenger boats like 
the Sussex, have been attacked without a moment’s 
warning, often _ before they have even become aware 
that they were in the presence of an armed ship of the 
enemy, and the lives of noncombatants, passengers 
and crew, have been destroyed wholesale and in a 
manner which the Government of the United States 
cannot a but regard as wanton and without the slightest 
color of justification. No limit of any kind has, in 
fact, been set to their indiscriminate pursuit and de- 
struction of merchantmen of all kinds and nationali- 
ties within the waters which the Imperial Government 
has chosen to designate as lying within the seat of 
war. The roll of Americans who have lost their 
lives upon ships thus attacked and destroyed has 
grown month by month until the ominous toll has 
mounted into the hundreds. 

The Government of the United States lias been 
very patient. At every stage of this distressing ex- 
peiience of tragedy after tragedy it has sought to be 
governed by the most thoughtful consideration of the 
extraordinary circumstances of an unprecedented war 
and to be guided by sentiments of very genuine friend- 
ship for the people and Government of Germany. It 
has accepted the successive explanations and assur- 
ances of the Imperial Government as ? of course, 
given in entire sincerity and good faith, and has 
hoped, even against hope, that it would prove to be 
possible for the Imperial Government so to order 
and control the acts of its naval commanders as to 
square! its policy with the recognized principles of 
humanity as embodied in the law of nations. It has 
made every allowance for unprecedented conditions 
and has been willing to wait until the facts became 
unmistakable and were susceptible of only one inter- 
pretation. 

It now owes it to a just regard for its own rights 
to say to the Imperial Government that that time has 
come. It has become painfully evident to it that the 
position which it took at the very outset is inevitable, 
namely, the use of submarines for the destruction of 
an enemy’s commerce, is, of necessity, because of the 
very character of the vessels employed and the very 
methods of attack which their employment of course 
involves, utterly incompatible with the principles of 
humanity, the long-established and incontrovertible 
rights of neutrals, and the sacred immunities of non- 
combatants. 

If it is still the purpose of the Imperial Government 
to prosecute relentless and indiscriminate warfare 
against vessels of commerce by the use of subma- 
rines, without regard to what the Government of the 
United States must consider the sacred and indis- 
putable rules of international law and the univer- 
sally recognized dictates of humanity, the Government 
of the United States is at last forced to the conclu- 
sion that .there is but one course it can pursue. Unless 
the Imperial Government should now immediately de- 
clare and effect an abandonment of its present methods 
of submarine warfare against passenger and freight- 
carrying vessels, the Government of the United 
States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the German Empire altogether. This 
action the Government of the United States con- 
templates with the greatest reluctance, but feels con- 
strained to take in behalf of humanity and the rights 
of neutral nations, LANSING. 


APPENDIX TO THE NOTE TO GERMANY 

Statement of facts in Sussex' case, accompanying 
note to German Government of Apr 18, 1916: 

The French channel steamer Sussev , employed 
regularly m passenger service between the ports of 
Folkestone, England, and Dieppe, France, as it had 
been for years (French Foreign Office) left Folke- 
stone for Dieppe at 1:25 p.m., Mar 24, 1916, with 325 
passengers and a crew of 53 men. (Declaration of 
Captain Mouffet; Rear Admiral Grasset’s report). The 
passengers among whom were about twenty-five Ameri- 
can citizens (telegram London Embassy, Mar 25, and 
Paris Embassy, Mar 26 and 28) were of several 
nationalities and many of them were women and 
children and nearly half of them subjects of neutral 
states. (Report of Commander Sayles and Lieutenant 
Smith; Rear Admiral Grasset’s report.) The Sussex 
carried no armament (French Foreign Office; report 
of Commander _ Sayles and Lieutenant Smith; affi- 
davits of American passengers), has never been em- 
ployed as a troopship, and was following a route 
not used for transporting troops from Great Britain 
to France. (British Admiralty statement; French 
Foreign Office.) 

The steamer proceeded on its course almost due 
south after passing Dungeness. (Declaration of 
Captain Mouffet.) The weather was clear and the sea 
smooth. (Affidavits of Edna Hale, John II. Hear- 
ley, Gertrude W. Warren.) 

At 2:50 p.m., when the Sussex was about 13 miles 
from Dungeness (declaration of Captain Mouffet), 
the captain of the vessel, who was on the bridge, saw, 
about 150 meters from the ship, on the port side, the 
wake of a torpedo. (Declaration of Captain Mouffet.) 
It was also seen very clearly by the first officer and 
the boatswain, who were with the captain on the 
bridge. (Report of Rear Admiral Grasset.) Immedi- 
ately the captain gave orders to port the helm and 
stop the starboard engine. (Declaration of Captain 
Mouffet) the purpose being to swing the vessel to 
starboard so as to dodge the torpedo by allowing it 
to pass along the port bow on a line converging with 
the altered course of the steamer Before, however, 
the vessel could be turned far enough to avoid cross- 
ing the course of the torpedo, the latter struck the 
hull at an angle a short distance forward of the 
bridge, exploded, destroyed the entire forward part 
of the steamer as far back as the first water-tight 
bulkhead, carried away the foremast with the wire- 
less antennae, and killed or injured about eighty of 
the persons on board. (Declaration of Captain 
Mouffet; report of Rear Admiral Grasset; deposition 
of Henry S. Beer.) At the time no other vessel 
was in sight. (Affidavits of Samuel F. Bemis, T. 
W. Culbertson, John H. Hearley, and others.) 

The approach of the torpedo was witnessed by 
several other persons on the vessel. (Affidavits of 
Samuel F. Bemis, Henry S. Beer, Gertrude W. War- 
ren.) One of these, an American citizen named 
Henry S. Beer, was leaning on the port rail, about 
10 feet behind the bridge and gazing seaward when 
he saw the approaching torpedo about 100 yards 
away and exclaimed to his wife and companion: “A 
torpedo!” Immediately following his exclamation the 
missile struck the vessel. (Depositions of Henry S. 
Beer and Mrs. Henry S. Beer.) 

In further corroboration of the fact that the cap- 
tain saw the torpedo coming toward the vessel is the 
sworn statement of the engineers on duty that the 
order to port the helm and to stop the starboard em- 

S 'ne was received and obeyed. (Report of Admiral 
rasset.) No reasonable explanation can be given 
for this unusual order other than that the captain 
saw something which caused him to change his course 
sharply to starboard. 

In addition to this evidence, which would in itself 
appear to be conclusive that the agent of destruction 
was a torpedo, is that of Lieutenant Smith, U. S. N., 
attached to the American Embassy at Paris, who, ac- 
companied by Major Logan, U. S. A., of the Em- 
bassy, went to Boulogne, inspected the hull of the 
Sussex and personally found beneath the mass of 
water-soaked debris of the wreck is pieces of 
metal, which they retained in their possession, as they 
did not believe the pieces formed part of the vessel. 
The inspection of the hull disclosed that the vessel 
was wrecked by an external explosion, the boilers 
being intact, and that a short distance forward of 
the bridge was a large dent, showing that the vessel 
had received a heavy blow, the direction of impact 
being from abaft the beam along a line at an acute 
angle with the keel of the vessel. (Report of Lieu- 
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tenant Smith, cabled Apr 9.) This evidence coin- 
cides with and corroborates the statement that the 
vessel was swinging to starboard and away from the 
torpedo when struck. 

The pieces of metal which the American officers 
had collected were compared by Lieutenant Smith, 
Lieutenant Commander Sayles, and Major Logan 
with mines and plans of mines in possession of the 
French naval authorities at Boulogne, Rochefort and 
Toulon, and British naval authorities _ at Portsmouth. 
These officers are positive in their opinion that these 
pieces of metal were not parts of a mine. (Report 
of Lieutenant Smith, cabled Apr 2 and 5.) 

Among these 15 pieces of metal were two screw- 
bolts showing the effects of an explosion, which were 
stamped with “K” and *‘56” on faces of the head 
of one, and “K” and “58” on faces of the head of 
the other. On examining German torpedoes m the 
possession of the French naval authorities at Tou- 
lon, and of the English naval authorities at Ports- 
mouth, the American officers found that identical 
screws with the letter “K” and a number were em- 
ployed to fasten the “war’* head (Kopf) to the air- 
chamber. (Lieutenant Smith’s reports, cabled Apr 
2, 5 and 13.) 

The screws used in French and English torpedoes 
have no markings and are of a slightly different size. 
(Same reports.) Furthermore, the American officers 
were able by comparison and close examination to 
positively identify and locate all the remaining pieces 
of metal as parts of a German torpedo, as follows* 

Fragment 3, part of inner seat of water relief valve 
of engine valve. 

Fragments 4 and 5, punto bands of engine room 
casing. 

Fragments 6 and 10, inclusive, and 12, parts of en- 
gine cylinders. 

Fragments 11, 13, 14, 15, parts of steel warhead 
still bearing the distinctive red paint common to 
German torpedo warheads. (Report of Lieutenant 
Smith, cabled April 5.) 

In view of these authenticated facts there can be 
no reasonable doubt but that the Sussex- was tor- 
pedoed and that the torpedo was of German manu- 
facture. As no vessel was seen by any person on 
the Sussex, the conclusion is irresistible that the tor- 
pedo was launched without warning from a sub- 
marine which was submerged at the time of the 
attack and remained beneath the surface after the 
explosion. 

The conclusion thus reached from the evidence 
(the affidavits being those of American citizens) _ col- 
lected by the Department of State is substantiated 
by the statement in the Imperial Government’s note 
of April xo, 1916. According to those statements — 

(A) A German submarine torpedoed a steamer one 
and one-half miles southeast of Bull Rock Bank. . 

Department’s Comment — The point of attack is 
exactly in the course which was taken by the # Sussex 
after passing Dungeness and about one-half mile from 
the place where the Captain of the Sussex states 
he was torpedoed. 

(B) The attack took place at 3:55 o’clock P. M., 
Central European time. 

Department’s Comment — 3:55 P. M. Central 
European time would correspond to 2:55 P. _M 
Western European time. The time of the striking 
of the torpedo, according to the Captain of the Sussex, 
and the stopping of the clocks on board the vessel, 
was 2:50 P. M. Western time. 

(C) The torpedo when it struck caused, an ex- 
plosion which tore away the whole foreship up to 
the bridge. 

Department’s Comment — The forepart of the Sussex 
was wrecked as far back as the first watertight bulk- 
head, according to the official reports. 

(D) The German submarine was submerged when 
the torpedo was launched, and there is no state- 
ment that it came to the surface after the attack. 

Department’s Comment — The conclusion wjas 
reached that the submarine was submerged from the 
fact that no one on the Sussex saw a submarine, 
though the weather was fine. 

(E) No . warning was given and no attempt was 
made to give one, since it is not mentioned. 

Department’s Comment — The evidence collected 
shows affirmatively no warning was given. 

(F) A sketch by the submarine commander of the 
steamer which he torpedoed docs not agree with a 
photograph of the Sussex in The London Graphic. 


Department's Comment: — This sketch was appar- 
ently made from memory of an observation of the 
vessel through a periscope. As the only differences 
noted by the commander, who relied on his memory, 
were the position of the smokestack and the shape 
of the stern, it is to be presumed the vessels were 
similar in other respects. 

(G) No other German submarines on that day at- 
tacked steamers in that locality. 

Department’s Comment — As no vessel is reported 
to have been torpedoed without warning by a sub- 
merged submarine other than the Sussex, it is be- 
yond question that that vessel was torpedoed by the 
submarine whose commander’s report is relied upon 
in the note of Apr 10. LANSING. 

Senator Husting of Wisconsin, a Democrat, 
Apr 27, sharply denounced the German prop- 
aganda responsible for the flood of telegrams 
that poured in on official Washington protest- 
ing against a breach in relations with Berlin. 
Mr. Husting said there had also been an 
artificial campaign of the same kind in Wis- 
consin to force him into supporting an em- 
bargo on munitions of war. Mr. Husting 
said that the propaganda was the result of a 
“deep-laid plot to poison the minds of citizens 
all over the country with the thought that the 
President wants war, when every fact gives 
the lie to such an assertion/’ 

Senator Husting fixed the responsibility for 
the propaganda upon the; “American em- 
bargo conference” in Chicago. He exhibited 
a letter sent out by the conference urging that 
the telegrams be sent and directing that 
bills for the expense be forwarded to the or- 
ganization in Chicago and that they would be 
paid. 

May 

Germany’s assurance that she had modified 
her methods of submarine warfare, and her 
admission that the Sussex was sunk by a 
German submarine, averted during May, the 
break threatening with the United States. 

President Wilson was asked by Senator 
Husting, of Wisconsin, ^May 3, to have the 
Department of Justice investigate the influ- 
ences responsible for sending thousands of 
telegrams to Senators and Representatives, 
during the last week of Apr, urging that no 
action be taken leading to war with Germany. 

Attorney-General Gregory announced, May 
4, that he had received conclusive information 
about the source of some of the money spent 
for the telegrams. He refused to reveal the 
source, but said a statement might be given 
out by the Department of Justice on the ques- 
tion within a few days. He stated that so far 
nothing had been found to justify criminal 
proceedings. 

In the German reply to the American note 
of Apr 18, made public May 6, Germany 
agreed to modify her submarine war on con- 
dition that the United States oppose Britain’s 
blockade. Germany asked further time for 
the investigation of the Sussex sinking, de- 
clared that the British blockade was in viola- 
tion of international law, and said that she 
had twice declared herself willing to listen to 
peace overtures from the Allies. The follow- 
ing are salient extracts from the note : 

. “As the. German government repeatedly declared, 
it cannot dispense with the use of the submarine 
weapon in the conduct of warfare against enemy 
trade. The German government, however, has now 
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decided to make a further concession, adapting meth- 
ods of submarine war to the interests of neutrals. 

“The German government is prepared to do its 
utmost to confine operations of the war for the rest 
of its duration to the fighting forces of the belliger- 
ents, # thereby also insuring freedom of the seas, a 
principle upon which the German government believes, 
now, as before, that it is m agreement with the 
government of the United States. 

“The German government, guided by this idea, 
notifies the government of the United States that Ger- 
man naval forces have received the following order: 

“ ‘In accordance with the general principles of visit 
and search and the destruction of merchant vessels 
recognized by international law, such vessels, both 
within and without the area declared a naval war 
zone, shall not be sunk without warning and without 
saving human lives, unless the ship attempt to escape 
or offer resistance.’ 

“But neutrals cannot expect that Germany, forced 
to fight for existence, shall, for the sake of neutral 
interests, restrict the use of an effective weapon if 
the enemy is permitted to continue to apply at will 
methods of warfare violating the rules of international 
law, 

“Accordingly, the German government is confident 
that, in consequence of the new orders issued to the 
naval forces, the _ government of the United States 
will also now consider all impediments removed which 
may have been m the way of mutual co-operation 
toward restoration of the freedom of the seas during 
the war, as suggested in the note of July 23, 1915, 
and it does not doubt that the government of the 
United States will now demand and insist that the 
British government shall forthwith observe the rules 
of international law universally recognized before the 
war, as arc laid down in the notes presented by the 
government of the United States to the British gov- 
ernment, December 28, 1914, and November 4, 1915. 

“Should steps taken by the government of the 
United States not attain the object it desires, to have 
the laws of humanity followed by all belligerent na- 
tions, the German government would then be facing 
a new situation, in which it must reserve to itself 
complete liberty of decision.” 

Lord Robert Cecil, British Minister of War, 
Trade and Parliamentary Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, in behalf of the foreign office 
gave the Associated Press at London, May 6, 
a statement dealing with the charges against 
Great Britain in the German note and Ger- 
many’s avowed desire for peace. 

Regarding the statement that Germany has 
instituted restraint in the use of the sub- 
marine solely in consideration of neutral in- 
terests, and that no such consideration has 
been shown by Great Britain or her Allies, 
Lord Cecil said: “So* far as is known, the 
measures taken by Great Britain against Ger- 
man trade have cost no neutral his life. Great 
Britain maintains that they are in accord with 
the principles of international law, and is pre- 
pared to make good that claim. They can 
surely compare favorably, so far as con- 
sideration to neutrals is concerned, with^ a 
policy whose fruits are seen in the tragedies 
of the Lusitania , the Arabic and the Sussex. 

Replying to the contention that it was owing 
to the illegal conduct of the British warfare 
that Germany was forced to resort to 
her submarine campaign, Lord Cecil gave 
a chronological list of German attacks 
on merchantmen, beginning with the sink- 
ing of the Dutch vessel Maria in Sept, 
1914, and declaring that “It was not until 
Mar 11, 1915, that the present measures 
against German trade were put in force by 
Great Britain. Before the enforcement of 
those measures the Germans had destroyed 
cargoes of foodstuffs coming to the civilian 
population of this country; bad declared their 


intention of instituting a system of submarine 
outrage, and had actually submarined mer- 
chant vessels without warning.” 

“The German government speaks of millions 
of women and children, who, according to the 
avowed intention of the British government, 
are to be starved and who by their sufferings 
shall force the victorious armies of the Cen- 
tral Powers into an ignominious capitulation. 

“In this connection it is interesting to re- 
member that at the beginning of last month 
the German Chancellor made the following 
remarks in the_Reichstag : ‘I can understand 
that in 1915 the enemy would not give up hope 
of starving Germany, but I cannot understand 
how cool heads can cling to it after the ex- 
perience of 1915/ ” 

Lord Cecil then recalled the opinions of two 
former German statesmen — Prince Bismarck 
and Count Caprivi — as to the. right of bellig- 
erents to cut off the supplies of an enemy, and 
declared that those who have drenched Eu- 
rope m blood; who scatter death and destruc- 
tion among combatants and non-combatants 
by their Zeppelin bombs and submarine torpe- 
does, who, by their poisoned gas and high ex- 
plosive shells have maimed, tortured and slain 
millions of the best and bravest of their fellow 
creatures, are presuming too far on the tolera- 
tion of mankind when they complain of such 
a comparatively humane method of warfare 
as blockade. 

Following is the text of the note cabled, 
May 8, by Sec. Lansing to Ambassador Gerard 
at Berlin, with instructions to deliver it to the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“The note of the imperial German government, 
under date of May 4, 1916, has received careful con- 
sideiation by the government of the United States. 
It is especially noted, as indicating the purpose of the 
imperial government as to the future, that it ‘is 
prepared to do its utmost to confine the operation of 
the war for the rest of its duration to the fighting 
forces of the belligerents, * and that it is determined 
to impose upon all its commanders at sea the limita- 
tions of the recognized rules of international law upon 
which the government of the United States has in- 
sisted. 

“Throughout the months which have elapsed since 
the imperial government announced on February 4, 
1915, its submarine policy, now happily abandoned, 
the government of the United States has been con- 
stantly guided and restrained by^ motives of friend- 
ship m its patient efforts to bring to an amicable 
settlement the critical questions arising from that 
policy. Accepting the imperial government’s declara- 
tion of its abandonment of the policy which has so 
seriously menaced the good relations between the two 
countries, the government of the United States will 
now altered policy of the imperial government such 
rely upou a scrupulous execution henceforth of the 
as will remove the principal danger to an interruption 
of the good relations existing between the United 
States and Germany. 

“The government of the United States feels it 
necessary to state that it takes it for granted that the 
imperial German government does not intend to im- 
ply that the maintenance of its newly announced 
policy is in any way contingent upon the course or 
result of diplomatic negotiations between the govern- 
ment of the United States and any other belligerent 
governments, notwithstanding the fact that certain 
passages in the imperial government's note of the 
fourth instant might appear to be susceptible of that 
construction. In order, however, to avoid any pos- 
sible misunderstanding, the government of the United 
States notifies the imperial government that it cannot 
for a moment entertain, much less discuss, a sugges- 
tion that respect by German naval authorities for the 
rights of citizens of the United States upon the high 
seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be 
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made contingent upon the conduct of any other gov- 
ernment affecting the rights of neutrals and non- 
combatants. Responsibility in such matters is single, 
not joint; absolute, not relative.” 

The following statement by Sec. Lansing 
was made public after the note was on its way 
to Berlin : 

The greater part of the German answer is devoted 
to matters which this government cannot discuss with 
the German government. The only questions of right 
which can be discussed with that government are 
those arising out of its action or out of our own, and 
in no event those questions which are the subject of 
diplomatic exchanges between the United States and 
any other country. 

The essence of the answer is that Germany yields 
to our representations with regard to the rights of 
merchant ships and non-combatants cm the high seas 
and engages to observe the recognized rules of in- 
ternational law governing naval warfare in using her 
submarines against merchant ships. So long as she 
lives up to this altered policy we can have no reason 
to quarrel with her on that score, though the losses 
resulting from the violation of American rights by 
German submarine commanders operating under the 
former policy will have to be settled. 

While our differences with Great Britain cannot 
form a subject of discussion with Germany, it should 
be stated that in our dealings with the British gov- 
ernment we are acting as we are unquestionably 
bound to act, in view of the explicit treaty engage- 
ments with that government. We have treaty obliga- 
tions as to the manner in which matters in dispute 
between the two governments are to he handled. We 
ft»>-rmoriy, but the offer was declined. When, how- 
to assume mutually similar obligations with 
ever, the subject in dispute is a continuing menace to 
American lives it is doubtful whether such obliga- 
tions apply unless the menace is removed during the 
pendency of the proceedings. 

The treaty with the British government referred to 
is the convention negotiated by ex-Secretary Bryan 
under which the two nations agree that any dispute 
arising shall be submitted to an investigating com- 
mission for one year before entering into hostilities. 
An offer to enter into such a treaty with Germany 
brought a request for information, but formal nego- 
tiations never were instituted. 

Germany, in a note received by the State 
Department, May io, admitted that a German 
submarine torpedoed the Sussex in violation 
of assurances given the United States, ex- 
pressed regret for the incident, announced that 
the submarine commander had been ‘‘appro- 
priately punished,” and declared readiness to 
pay an adequate indemnity to Americans in- 
jured on the vessel. 

It was said that the State Department in- 
tended to inquire the nature of the punishment 
meted out to the submarine commander. 

It was announced at the State Department, 
May 12, that the United States government 
did not intend to make haste in resuming ex- 
changes with Great Britain regarding the 
blockade, and it was explained that the delay 
would be due solely to the attempt of Ger- 
many, in her note of May 4, to impose as a 
condition of the abandonment of illegal meth- 
ods of submarine warfare that the United 
States should require Great Britain to permit 
foodstuffs to reach the population of Ger- 
many. 

Germany informed the Spanish government, 
May 14, that the Sussex was torpedoed by a 
German submarine, whose commander be- 
lieved she was a warship. Germany promised 
to compensate the families of Spanish citizens 
lost in the attack on the Sussex, and apolo- 
gized for the attack. 

The United States government had been offi- 
cially advised, it was announced, May 20, that 


the commander of the German submarine 
which torpedoed the Sussex was Lieut. Otto 
Steinbrink and that his boat was the U-18 . 

According to the dispatch to the State De- 
partment, the information was obtained from 
the captured crew of another German sub- 
marine which was taken in allied waters. 
SWAMP LANDS 
— Reclamation 

The Committee on Statistics and Standards 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States reported, Nov 2, that there were ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 acres of swamp land 
in the United States, of which 75,000,000 acres 
could be reclaimed for agriculture. The land 
which could be made available is about 72 per 
cent, of the entire acreage of our present 
corn crop and twice the average acreage 
planted to cotton. 

The economic importance of swamp recla- 
mation in the United States has long been 
recognized, but little enterprise has been shown 
in that direction, chiefly for the reason there 
has been so much farm land available as to 
make it both unnecessary and unprofitable. 

The cost of drainage, as determined by the 
committee, varies according to conditions and 
localities. In Missouri it ranges from $3 to 
$7 per acre, and to this must be added the 
cost of clearing the land when timbered, which 
varies from $12 to $25 per acre. The timber 
on swamp lands consists of poplar, oak, pine, 
spruce, cypress and gum, and is often very 
valuable and repays the cost of clearing many 
times over. This is especially true of the 
cypress swamps of Louisiana. 

The only value of the land when a swamp 
is its potential value for reclamation, other- 
wise it is a serious liability as a breeder of 
fever. Once cleared, the price ranges from 
$50 per acre upwards. The soil is generally 
of unusual fertility, since most of the land is 
an alluvial deposit from some neighboring 
river. Besides, it is usually very rich in hu- 
mus, because of centuries of decaying veg- 
etable matter. As it has naturally an abund- 
ance of moisture, it possesses all the requisites 
of abounding yields. 

The Little River district in southeast Mis- 
souri is the most important drainage project 
now in operation in this country. It embraces 
560,000 acres of swamp lands, has an area of 
1136 square miles, is 90 miles long, from 4 
to 30 miles wide, and covers a large part of 
seven counties in southeast Missouri. The 
cost of construction will be about $5,000,000, 
and the work is now. nearing completion. 
When completed there will be more than seven 
hundred miles of ditches and levees in this 
district. 

The current issue of Commerce and Finance 
says : “There are vast soaces in Louisiana and 
Texas from the Bayou Teshe to the Rio 
Grande ideally adopted for rice culture. The 
land is low lying, and is cut up by many 
streams that would furnish water for the 
necessary irrigation. If these lands were de- 
veloped and planted in rice, America might 
begin to take her place as one of the great 
rice-producing nations.” 
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About one and one-half million acres of the 
Everglades in Florida have already been re- 
claimed by cutting 2000 miles of drainage 
canals, says the Scientific American. Accord- 
ing to reports made by the state engineer, sup- 
plemented by the investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, two and 
one-half million acres more of the Everglades 
can be reclaimed by drainage canals leading 
from the rock rim of Lake Okechobee to tidal 
rivers, and one and one-half million acres in 
addition, in another part of Florida, are sus- 
ceptible to reclamation in a similar way. Spe- 
cial dredges have been constructed and a float- 
ing dynamite plant for biasing out the hard 
rock. The largest of the dredges is equipped 
with a 150-horse-power plant and a suction 
pipe with what is termed a revolving cutter 
head. 

“The latter was forced thru the water, the plant 
growth, and the mud, carrying the material scooped 
up in a liquid state thru the hull and depositing it on 
the bank of the excavation. The suction excavator 
was operated by a 12-inch pump, with a capacity for 
removing 5000 cubic yards in ten hours. 

“One of the ditches, operated by gasoline power, 
not only digs trenches but also pulverizes the surface 
of the muck lands so that they are ready for farming 
after the drainage has been completed. The same 
machine, it is claimed, has a capacity of over 500 
linear feet of soil in 10 hours. 

“Still another type of ditcher, operated by a gasoline 
engine, is equipped with a cabm placed over the power 
plant. 

“In this cabin there are berths for all members of 
the crew, who can sleep comfortably in their lofty 
quarters, no matter where the machine may stop work 
for the night. On top of the cabin is a searchlight, 
which serves in good stead in nocturnal operations 
and for the pleasure of the crew.” 

The total area reclaimed in the United 
States, at an estimated expense of $50,000,000, 
by the U. S. Irrigation Service is about two 
and one-half million acres. Florida expects 
to reclaim four million acres at an expense of 
$4,500,000. 

SWEDEN 

Annoyed at the British mail censorship and 
interference with her trade with Germany, 
Sweden in Jan held up enormous quantities of 
English mail destined for Russia, this being 
the first tangible reprisal measure by a 
neutral. 

Swedish diplomats declared that, since the 
Swedish Government forbade the export of 
certain articles, she had a right to hold up the 
British parcel post and to seize such goods 
which, according to the English argument, 
were not entitled any more to protection than 
is ordinary freight. 

In a speech at the opening of the Swedish 
Parliament, Jan 17, King Gustave urged vigor- 
ous preparation of national defences in view 
of the disregard by belligerents of neutral 
rights. 

The Swedish Riksdag, Jan 24, appointed a 
committee of 12 members to confer with the 
King on foreign affairs and defence measures. 
The committee, which was representative of 
all parties in both chambers, included three 
Socialists, and “the Conservative, Professor 
Kjellen, who was known as a pro-German. 


Toward the end of the month Sweden placed 
an embargo on chemically made wood pulp. 

See also 

Aland Islands fortifications 
Banks and banking — Sweden 
Gustav Adolf, Crown Prince of Sweden 
Old-age pensions — Sweden 
Trolpastta Canal 

SWIERZ DYNAMITING CONSPIRACY 

John Swierz, a German, was arrested, May 
10, on a charge of plotting to dynamite the 
William Todd Company’s munition plant at 
Youngstown, O. _ The man had buried 25 
pounds of dynamite outside the gate, when, 
on a tip from the Austrian vice-consul, Ernest 
Ludwig, he was seized by the Federal authori- 
ties. Swierz was said to have offered to Lud- 
wig to destroy the plant for $25,000. 

SWIMMING 

Two world’s swimming records were excell- 
ed at the invitation meet o f the Illinois Athletic 
Club in Chicago, Jan 6. Perry McGillivray. 
holder of the world’s 120, 150 and 300 yard 
free style records and the 200 yard outdoor 
record, set a new mark of 0:18 3-5 for the 40 
yard sprint, and Mike McDermott, champion 
at the 100 and 200 yard breast stroke, lowered 
his record for the 100 yards from 1:13 2-5 to 
1:11 4 - 5 - 


What were claimed to be four world’s rec- 
ords were made at the Illinois Athletic Club 
open swimming meet in Chicago Feb 3. 

Tn the 100-yard swim Perry McGillivray 
clipped the mark of 0.542-5, set jointly by 
Duke Kalianamoku and A. C. Raithel, Illinois 
Athletic Club, to 0.54 In the same event he 
was timed at the 8c-yard mark in 0.41 3-5, 
bettering the former time of 0.43, held by 
C. M. Daniels of the New York A. C. 

Mike McDermott, Illinois Athletic Club, 
took a full second off the world’s record of 
0.33 for the 50-yard breast stroke. 

Harry Hebner won the 100-yard medley in 
the fastest time on record. Swimming the 
five laps in five different styles, he lowered 
his own former record of 1. 14 to 1.061-5. 


Herbert Vollmer, of the New York Athle- 
tic Club, made a new world’s record in 
winning the 220-yard national “A. A. U. M 
swimming championship at New York Apr 
12. His time was 2.23 2-5. 

Herbert E. Vollmer, intercollegiate and 
American swimming champion, swam 500 
meters, New York, July 18, in 6:513-5, a 
world record. The previous record of 6:564-5 
was held by J. G. Hatfield of England. 


Ida Elionsky set a long distance swimming 
mark Sept 24, that was said to be a record 
for a woman when she swam around Man- 
hattan Island* covering forty miles in 11 hours 
and 35 minutes. 


With her brother, who weighs 265 pounds, 
sot lashed to her back that he could be of no 
assistance to her, Miss Ida Elionsky, seven- 
teen years old, of New London, Conn., on Aug 
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13 swam from Fifty-ninth street to Houston 
street down the Hudson River, a distance of 
three miles. A heavy gale, combined with the 
tide, made the feat extremely difficult. 


Eileen Lee, who swam 3 6% miles in the 
Thames River Aug 18 in 10 hours and 17 
minutes, was said to have established a new 
world’s record in long distance swimming for 
women. Miss Lee started at Teddington Lock 
and swam to Wapping and then back to Kew 
Bridge. She finished in fine condition. 

SWINDLING 

See 

Advertising — Frauds 
SWITZERLAND 

An angry crowd at Lausanne, in the Canton 
of Vaud, tore down a German flag which had 
been hoisted by the German Consul in honor 
of Emperor William, Jan 28. The police made 
unavailing efforts to protect the flag. The 
Federal Council of Switzerland held an ex- 
traordinary session at which it was decided to 
offer apology to Germany for the insult to -the 
flag. Meetings of the State Council of Vaud 
and of the Lausanne City Council were held 
for a like purpose. 

Fresh anti-German demonstrations took 
place in the evening, and again on Jan 29. 

The Swiss Minister called at the Foreign 
Office, Jan 29, and expressed the regrets of 
his Government at- the anti-German outbreak 
in Lausanne. The German Government ex- 
pressed its thanks for Switzerland’s prompt 
action, and the incident was closed. 

See also 

Treaties — Germany — Switzerland 
— Army 

The predominant features of the Swiss mil- 
itary system are the commencement of work 
in the public schools, and the universality of 
the service exacted, from all males physically 
capable of bearing arms. Another notable 
feature of the Swiss system is the require- 
ment that every man exempted for any reason 
from military service shall pay a special tax 
for national defense, the amount being pro- 
portioned to his income or wealth. 

Courses of gymnastics and calisthenics are 
given in the public schools for boys between 
the ages of ten and sixteen. The law re- 
quires the boy of sixteen to continue his gym- 
nastics and to start musketry. 

At the age of twenty the boy becomes en- 
rolled in the first line army, or Auszng; at 
thirty-three he passes to the Landwehr; at 
forty-one to the Landsturm. lie remains in 
service until he is fifty. 

Military instruction is given to recruits in 
training schools, followed by periods of train- 
ing varying from 7 to 14 days each year. A 
man is given just sufficient training to keep 
him in prime condition for active service. 

The organization of the Swiss army is prac- 
tically like that of the American army; the 
battalions are virtually independent and their 
importance is similar to that of our regi- 
ments. The highest commission is that of 
colonel, except when war is imminent, in 


which case a general is commissioned to the 
supreme command. Switzerland maintains 
six divisions comprising three army corps. 
It also has a fully constituted general staff 
and keeps the organization, equipment, etc., 
of its force at the highest standard. On a 
peace footing the total military expenditure is 
only about $13,000,000. It will thus be seen 
that Switzerland has universal service in the 
broadest sense of the term, as every man is 
practically a trained soldier; there is no pro- 
fessional army, and the burden on the country 
is almost nil. Review of Reviews, April. 

See also 

Colombia — Army 
— Finance 

Expense of the Swiss mobilization up to 
the end of Feb amounted to about $90,000,000, 
including extraordinary expenditures, accord- 
ing to an announcement made Mar 14 to the 
National Council by M. Motta, head of the 
Department of Finance 


A new loan of 100,000,000 francs in 4^ per 
cent, bonds at the rate of 97 was issued by 
Switzerland in June. With this issue the 
Swiss loans, covering the cost of mobilization 
and the frontier watch, and including the $15,- 
000,000 contracted for in the United States, 
amounted to 462,200,000 francs, in normal 
times approximately $92,440,000. 


The new Swiss war loan of ioo,ooo,ooof, at 
four and one-half per cent, issued at 97, had 
been oversubscribed by 5i,ooo,ooof., it was 
announced July 5. Since the beginning of the 
war the Swiss national debt had risen from 
an average of 28 f. per capita to 150L 


A special war profits tax was decreed Sept 
19, by the Federal Council. The tax was 25 
per cent, on all profits realized since Jan 
t, I9LS. 

—Food and Commodity Prices and Supply 

In view of the fact that traders were un- 
able to obtain sugar owing to conditions of 
importation, the Swiss Federal Council de- 
creed a monopoly of sugar imports and fixed 
maximum prices in Feb. 

—Munitions 

The Swiss Government,, in consequence of 
the recent economic arrangement with Ger- 
many, forbade Swiss factories to export am- 
munition to the Entente Allies if they were 
using German coal or steel. This order would 
render idle over 50,000 men, among whom was 
much discontent. The proprietors of the fac- 
tories met, Oct 17, and protested against tlie 
order, arguing that Switzerland received Bel- 
gian and not German coal, and that the En- 
tente Allies supplied raw material for their 
ammunition. 

—Politics and government 

Edmund Schulthess, of Aargau, was elected, 
Dec 14, President of the Swiss Confederation 
for 1917 by a vote of 176 out of the 189 votes 
m the Swiss National Assembly. He was 
Vice-President of the Federal Council for the 
current year. Herr Calender, of Trim, was 
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elected Vice-President of the Federal Council 
for 1917. The new President had been serv- 
ing as the head of the National Department 
of Public Economy. He was 40 years old. 

“SYLVA CARMEN,” pseud. [Elizabeth, 
Dowager Queen of Rumania, Pauline- 
Elizabeth-Odile-Louise]. 

Queen Mother Elizabeth of Rumania, widely 
known by her pen name, “Carmen Sylva,” died 
at Bucharest, Mar 2. She was born in 1843. 

SYPHILIS 

The final report of Lord Sydenham’s Royal 
Commission on Social Diseases, which had 
been conducting an investigation for about 
two years, was issued in London, Mar 2. 
The report said that very serious conditions 
had been revealed and expressed the belief 
that action by the Government was the only 
solution of the great national problem. 

The commission made a number of drastic 
recommendations, among which were the fol- 
lowing. 

Existence of a disease of this nature should in- 
capacitate the person concerned for marriage. 

Communications of physicians to parents on this 
subject should he privileged. 

Moral conduct should be taught in connection 
with all branches of education* 

Instruction should he given in regard to special 
diseases in evening schools and in workshops. 

Free modern treatment; should he provided *u 
hospitals. 

The report of the Sydenham Commission dwells 
particularly upon the e licet of the war on the 
problem, which it expects to he < intensified by war 
conditions, No shortsighted parsimony, it was con- 
tended, should he allowed to stand in the way of 
utilizing all means which science and organization 
can provide ‘‘to protect future generations upon 
which the national prosperity must depend/' 

SYRACUSE, BINGHAMTON & NEW 
YORK RAILROAD 

See , 

Delaware, Lackawanna ik Western 
Railroad 

SYRIA 

The State Dept. July 6 directed American 
Charge Miller, at Constantinople, to call the 
Turkish government’s attention again to the 
fact that it had done nothing to comply with 
the American request that neutrals be per- 
mitted to feed the starving Christian popula- 
tion of Syria. Continued failure to heed the 
request, the charge was instruct eel to say, 
would put a severe strain on the friendly re- 
lations between the United States and Turkey. 

Reports reaching the State Department de- 
clared that from 50,000 to 80,000 Syrians al- 
ready had perished and that the Turkish mil- 
itary authorities still were depleting the 
country of food 

Representations concern frig conditions in 
Syria were made to Turkey before Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau returned to the United 
Stales, and twice since -once on May 24 and 
again on June 21. 

Reiterated refusals of the Turkish Govern- 
ment (Aug it and 16) to permit American re- 
lief supplies to enter Syria, coupled with a dis- 
patch announcing abolition of the Armenian 
Patriarchate in Turkey and the recent execu- 
tion of many leading Arabs in connection 


with the Mecca revolt was interpreted in 
official circles here as indicating that vig- 
orous steps were being taken in the attempt 
to consolidate the Turkish regime thru the 
weakening of the several other racial elements 
of the country Abolition of the Patriarchate, 
which had both religious and administrative 
powers over the Armenians, was regarded as 
designed to break down Armenian power and 
place all positions in the hands of the Turks. 
Before the war there were 1,750,000 Armen- 
ians in Turkey, hut 750,000 were reported 
since to have been killed and 250,000 to have 
fled. As a result, Armenian power in Turkey 
was believed to have been entirely dissipated. 
The executions of Arabs at the time of the 
Mecca revolt was accepted as a measure 
against that race and in favor of the Turk. 
Lt was pointed out that never before had per- 
secutions in Turkey been more than sporadic, 
while the above-mentioned troubles had cov- 
ered more than a year. 

The Turkish government, Sept 14, recon- 
sidered its refusal to allow relief to be sent 
from the United States to Syria, on the con- 
ditio^ that the supplies he sent thru the port 
of Beirut and be distributed by the Red Cross 
and Red Crescent societies. 

See also 
Armenia 

TACOT 

Slang for a poor automobile, among French 
soldiers; a word first used by the troops in 
the European war. It seems to have no an- 
cestry. 

TAFT, William Howard 
^ The eight-hour law recently enacted by 
Congress was attacked by ex-President Taft, 

( )ct 6, when he addressed thousands of per- 
sons at the Coliseum, Indianapolis, discussing 
the development of constitutional government: 
of the state. Mr, Taft’s speech was a part 
of the County Day program in connection 
with Indiana’s centennial celebration. Mr. 
'Pa ft declared that the law forbids the forma- 
tion of combinations for oppression. But, he 
said, there had developed in this country a 
tendency in high quarters to disregard con- 
stitutional limitations and to overlook certain 
classes of acts provided a political advantage 
could he gained. He regarded the eight-hour 
law as such, and said ; “This is the most note- 
worthy instance of a group whose labor was 
necessary that society might live, refusing to 
perform its function in the social machinery.” 


Ex-President Taft, speaking in New York, 
Nov 2, after describing the passage of the 
Adamson bill, asserted that the “surrender” 
of President Wilson and Congress to the 
threats of the four brotherhoods and the 
speeding up of legislation under pressure was 
“a disgrace to the government of the United 
States,” and asked why 80 per cent, of the 
railway workers were not provided for, 

TAGGART, Thomas 

Thomas Taggart, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman, was appointed United States Sen- 
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ator, Mar 20, by Gov, Ralston, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Senator Ben- 
jamin F. Shively. 

TANNING 

See 

Babul bods 
TAPESTRIES 

Five famous Gobelin tapestries on exhibi- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
had been sold, it became known June 21, by 
J. P. Morgan to P. W. French & Co., who 
resold them to Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon of 
Philadelphia and New York, a daughter^ f the 
late George D. Widener. The price paid was 
said to have been $600,000. 


P. W. French & Co,, announced Sept 17, 
that a Beauvais tapestry presented by King 
Louis XV. of France to Emperor Kien-lung 
of China in 1766, and stolen from the palace 
in Peking at the time of the overthrow of 
the Manchu dynasty, had been sold t>y his 
firm to a collector in Cleveland, Ohio, for 
$200,000. The name of the buyer was not 
revealed. This tapestry was said to be, one 
of a set of six designed by the French painter 
Boucher for the Emperor of China at the 
King's behest. The subject is '‘The Chinese 
Fair." 

TARIFF 

See 

Sugar — Customs duties 
South America — Tariff 
United States — Treasury Dept— Cus- 
toms DUTIES 

TARIFF BOARD 

President Wilson expressed himself in favor 
of an out-and-out independent Tariff Board, 
Jan 25, to Representative Claude Kitchin. 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and chosen floor leader of the House 
Democrats. 

As proposed by the President, such a com- 
mission would have specific powers to: 

Investigate the administrative and fiscal effects of 
customs laws now in force or which may be passed 
in the future; 

Determine the relations between rates of duties on 
raw materials and those on finished or partially finish- 
ed products; 

Investigate the effects of ad valorem and specific 
duties and of those which are a compound of ad 
valorem and specific; 

Examine the arrangement of schedules of duties 
and the classification c.f the articles on the several 
schedules; 

Investigate the provisions of law relating to the 
tariff, the regulations of the Treasury Department 
applying to invoices and other questions with applica- 
tion to the collection of customs duties: 

Determine generally the working of the customs 
and tariff laws in their economic effects and adminis- 
trative methods. 

TARIFF COMMISSION 

See 

United States-— Treasury Dept,— Rev- 
enue 

ARNOWSKI, Count Adam von Tarnow 
Sec. Lansing announced, Nov to, that he 
had been officially advised that Count Tar- 
nowski had been appointed Austro-Hungarian 


ambassador to the United .States. Mr. Lansing 
said the appointment was acceptable to this 
government. 

Count Tarnowski, who is 50 years of age, 
was born in Galicia. He was secretary of the 
Austro-Hungarian embassy in Washington in 
1899-1901. He has served also in Paris, Lon- 
don and Dresden. He was raised to the rank 
of counsellor in 1905 and served in the Austro- 
Hungarian legation in Brussels. In 1907 he 
was promoted to the rank of counsellor of 
embassy of the first class and transferred to 
the embassy at Madrid. In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Sofia, where he is still 
serving. Count Tarnowski married at War- 
saw, in Sept, 1901, Princess Swiapotolk Czop- 
worpynska, native of Russian Poland. 

Great Britain, Nov 27, refused to grant a 
safe conduct asked by Austria-Hungary to 
Count Tarnowski, on the ground that, even 
tho international law sanctions the granting 
of such a safe conduct, the Austrian and Ger- 
man embassies in neutral countries had so 
far exceeded their legitimate functions that 
it was impossible for the Entente Powers to 
accede to the request. 

Tarnowski had planned to sail, Dec 16, from 
Holland. 

The United States had sent notes to Great 
Britain and France, it became known Nov 20, 
requesting reconsideration of Iheir refusal to 
issue the safe conduct. 

A third communication was sent, Dec 1 r, 
by the State Department to Great Britain and 
France regarding a safe conduct for Count: 
Tarnowski. The communication said again 
that this country regarded the unhindered 
passage of the envoy as part of the admitted 
right of diplomatic intercourse, and reiterated 
the^ opinion that the Allies were acting beyond 
their rights in attempting to hinder such inter- 
course between this country and Austria. 

Like the preceding note, which was sent 
twelve days before, the new one was very 
explicit in pointing out that this Government 
did not demand a safe conduct for Count 
Tarnowski in its own name, but was merely 
explaining what it regarded as the interna* 
tional law in the matter. 

The new note was prompted by the fact that 
no reply had been received from either Eng- 
land or France, whereas the new Ambas- 
sador was expected to sail on Dec 16. 

Ambassador Page at London, Dec id, offi- 
cially notified the Stale Department that the 
Allied naval commanders had been instructed 
to grant unhindered passage to Count Tar - 
nowsld. France took the same step, Dec at, 

Sec also 

Dtjmba, Constantin Theodor 

TARTRAZINE 

See 

Food— Artificial coloring 
TAUBE, Count F. A. 

The death of Count F. A, Taube, Swedish 
Minister to Germany since 1912 and at one 
time Minister of Affairs, wap reported Oct 15, 
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TAUSCHER, Capt. Hans 
See 

Welland canal case — Tauschlr con- 
spiracy 

TAXATION 

See 

Corporation s — Cali for n i a 

Income tax 

Single tax 

TAXES 

— Estate tax regulations 
Regulations No. 37, governing the collec- 
tion of estate tax under the Act of Sept 8, 
1916, are printed in Treasury Decision of Oct 
12. 

TAYLOR, Jacob C. 

See 

Labor’s National Peace Council 
TAYLOR, Rev. Dr. James Monroe 
Rev. Dr. James Monroe Taylor, president 
emeritus of Vassar College, died in New York 
City, Dec 19, aged 68 years. 

TEACHERS* PENSIONS 
The. tenth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, made public June 10, presents a tabular 
statement of the characteristics of 65 systems 
of pensions for teachers, with a summary sug- 
gesting that practically all of them are un- 
sound. A discussion of the Foundation's ten 
years of experience with its own system, with 
plans for its future development, is contained 
in a special bulletin issued July 2. 

Since the last report of the Foundation, 8 
states— Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada and New Hamp- 
shire— have established state pension systems 
for public school teachers, and in 4— Connec- 
ticut, Iowa, Pennsylvania and Washington— 
the measure was discussed, but failed of inact- 
tnent*. In Washington the bill passed the 
legislature, but was defeated on a referendum. 

The systems proposed in Iowa and Wash- 
ington were discussed in the Ninth Annual 
Report of the Foundation. The Connecticut 
bill proposed a non-contributory system to be 
maintained by the state and was rejected on 
the ground of expense. The Pennsylvania bill 
proposed a system based entirely on teachers' 
contributions encountered much opposition 
from the teachers, its chief weakness being the 
inadequate financing proposed, 

Of the eight systems adopted, only one, that 
of New Hampshire, is based on the rion-con- 
tributory principle ; the other 7 adopted a more 
or less unvarying formula, contributions arc 
required, and in nearly every case teachers must 
have made total contributions of a sum equal 
to the amount of the first year's allowance. 
With this exception, these contributions bear 
no relation to the allowance. The pensions 
received,' moreover, bear no relation to salaries 
of the recipients. 

A bill introduced before the Ontario legisla- 
ture during its 1915 session did not differ 
materially from those adopted by the 8 states 


except on two points — the introduction of 
local authorities as contributors to the pen- 
sions, and the retention of the contributions 
in all cases for 10 years. 

The insolvency of the New York Public 
School Teachers' Retirement Fund was due in 
a large measure to the item known as 'absence 
deductions," which in many cases were re- 
funded, and to the overlarge number of teach- 
ers pensioned ^ each year. Altho a number of 
teachers' pension bills were introduced in the 
New York state legislature in 1916, none were 
passed. Work of investigation and research 
in the state is being carried on by the Pension 
Commission. 

The annual report of the New Jersey 
Teacher' Retirement Fund shows that the 
fund paid out $206,946,921, a sum almost equal 
to the nnual receipts.^ The assets were ade- 
quate to pay the pensions for two years only. 

See also 

Carnegie Institution for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching 

New York 

By a vote of 72 to 57, the New York As- 
sembly again, -Apr 20, killed the New York 
Teachers’ Pension bill, which it defeated the 
day before. The action was taken after the 
former vote had been reconsidered. 

The Pension Committee of the Teachers of 
Brooklyn applied in Aug for a writ of per- 
emptory mandamus to compel the auditor of 
the Board of Education to turn over to the 
pension fund $1,500, 000 which it was asserted 
had been unlawfully withheld. The $1,5000,000 
consisted of the salaries of teachers who re- 
ceived leaves of absence without pay. This 
and further sums aggregating $2,763,000, which 
it was alleged bad been reverting to the Board 
of .Education when they should have gone to 
Ihe pension fund, would be sufficient to rescue 
the pension fund from bankruptcy. The ques- 
tion at issue was the legal construction of the 
statute requiring that “all money, pay, com- 
pensation or salary forfeited, deducted, re- 
served or withheld for any cause from any 
member or members of the teaching staff of 
the public day school of the City of New York 
he turned into the teachers' pension fund, * 

TELEGRAPH OPERATORS 

The convention of the Commercial Tel- 
egraphers* Union of America served notice, 
May 30, on United States Commissioner of 
Conciliation, Rowland B. Mahany that if by 
June 6 the Western Union did not accede to 
their demands or agree to submit the differ- 
ences between the operators and the company 
to arbitration, without reservation, a national 
strike would ho called on that day. In the 
sessions of the following day, radicals de- 
manded action at once ; others asked for 
mediation. 

Investigation of the causes that led to the 
discharge of eleven operators of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in Boston, at the 
end of May were begun before the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Labor June 5. Should 
the evidence disclose that the telegraphers 
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were arbitrarily discharged because of their 
union affiliations and should the company re- 
fuse to reinstate them, the officers of the 
Commercial Telegraphers' Union of America 
asserted that a strike involving thirty thousand 
operators would be called. Rowland B. Ma- 
hany of the Bureau of Mediation of the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor, was a factor at the 
investigation. 


The Federal Board of Arbitration, com- 
prising H. K. Daugherty, neutral and chair- 
man of the conference, W. J. Fripp, for the 
railroads, and E. J. Manion, for the employees, 
met in New York City July 6, to pass upon 
the demands for an increase in wage rates 
made by the telegraphers of the New York 
Central and Nickel Plate lines. 

H. B. Morey, chairman of the telegraphers' 
committee which failed in its negotiations 
with the railroad companies, testified, July 8, 
that telegraphers objected to caring for lamps 
because in many cases they were a mile or 
more from the stations. 

A. E. Blim, for several years secretary of 
the Telegraphers’ Brotherhood east of Buf- 
falo testified that agents and operators re- 
ceived an average of $66.75 and the towermen 
$73.30 a month. All were telegraphers, and 
the secretary insisted they had never been 
properly compensated. They asked for an in- 
crease of $13.48 per month. The increase 
would cost the New York Central $217,790 a 
year for 1950 men. 

A. S. Ingalls, of Cleveland, representing 
the railroads, declared, July 11, that a boy of 
six could do the work of the man in the 
signal tower, that the tower man was an 
automatic machine and should be paid less 
than $40 a month. 

F. J. Fraleigh, a Poughkeepsie tower man 
testified that he worked 8 hours every day 
and was not financially able to take a vaca- 
tion. 

F. F. Crowley, a signal man, declared, July 
12, that he earned $822 a year, which he char- 
acterized as starvation wages. 

H. W. Chambers, supervisor of wage 
schedules of the road, testified that 1360 of 
the 1953 men concerned in the demands were 
operators whose wages averaged $67.19 a 
month. The rest were tower signalmen, 
whose wages averaged $72.02 a month. The 
railroad gives vacations at an annual cost of 
about $65,000, whereas other roads give no 
vacations, he said. There are 466 men in- 
volved in the demands who act as express 
agents on commission, earning an average of 
$20.84 & month exti;a. These men do their 
express business on railroad time and pay 
no rent. 

It became known, July 17, that the wages 
of the New York Central telegraphers on the 
lines west of Buffalo had been raised approxi- 
mately 5 per cent since the beginning of the 
dispute. The telegraphers had asked a 50 
per cent increase. 

Mr. Chambers tesified that the wages of 
telegraphers, towermen and station agents 
east of Buffalo on the Central averaged fully 


as high as those of other roads competing in 
this state. The following statistics are his: 

Prior to _ After 
increases, increases. 


New York Central $65.23 $68.66 

Delaware & Hudson 64.71 69.24 

Lackawanna 64.99 70 **o 

Erie 57*54 61.42 

Lehigh Valley 60.41 62.56 

Pennsylvania 69.49 69.73 

N. Y., Ontario & Western 61.54 66.53 


Railroad men in America average ^ higher 
wages than in any other nation, with the 
single exception of West Australia, according 
to figures submitted by Mr. Chambers, a New 
York Central statistician, at the final session 
of the Federal Board of Arbitration, July 18. 
Latest figures available, he said, show the 
average yearly wage of all railroad employees 
in various nations to be : 

West Australia, $770.52; United States, $729.64; 
New Zealand, $623.16; Canada, $604.47; New South 
Wales, $573.45; Sweden, $409; Germany, $404.23; 
Switzerland, $366.96; Italy, $354.42; Austria, $329.40; 
Holland, $234.48; Russia, $211.40; Hungary, $200.40; 
Japan, $113.88. 

Mr. Chambers said the increase asked by 
the telegraphers would swell the New York 
Central payroll $7,500,000, while the net cor- 
porate income of the road for 1915 was but 
$8,688,672. He was the last witness. A re- 
port of the hearings must be made Aug 6. 

The Federal Board of Arbitration filed an 
award in favor of the telegraphers in New 
York City, Aug 1. 

The net advance in wages greatly exceeded 
$1,000,000 a year and would depend consider- 
ably on how much Sunday work the railroads 
let the men do. The Central officially estimated 
the award as amounting to 22 per cent, in- 
crease on the lines west of Buffalo. The 
award in brief is as follows : 

LINES EAST OF BUFFALO 

1, Seven to ten days” vacation with j>ay, annually, 
to all who work over nine hours a day, according as 
they have been in the service under or over three 
years. Those who work only eight or nine < hours a 
day get not over seven days* annual vacation with 
pay, no matter how many years in service. 

2. An increase of 10 per cent, in wages. (Approxi- 
mately 13 J 4 per cent, in increases had been asked.) 

The request of the employees that the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal telegraphers be included in the union's 
membership and the new schedules was denied by the 
board. Denial was also made of the request that the 
men be relieved of the care of flag crossings, switch 
lamps and steam or gasoline pumps. 

LINTS WEST OF BUFFALO 

1. Overtime for all work done on Sundays and 
holidays. 

2. Same vacation allowances as on the lines east of 
Buffalo. 

3. An increase of 8 per cent, in wages. (Fifteen 
per cent, had been asked.) 

The request to be relieved of the care of switch 
lamps and pumps was denied, and the. men will con- 
tinue to clean platforms, interlocking machinery, etc., 
without extra pay, 

These two rulings of the board do not apply to the 
telegraphers on the recently acquired Illinois Division 
of the Central, formerly the Chicago, Indiana and 
Southern Railroad. 

The board granted the men’s request to include in 
the award many of the station or tower points on the 
Alliance Division on the Valley branch, and on the 
Erie, Toledo, Michigan and Franklin divisions, 

NICKEL PLATE LINES 

Telegraphers will be required to do only such work 
on Sundays ns may tie necessary to protect the com- 
pany's interests, and they will be paid overtime. 

The Nickel hate telegraphers got, by private ar« 
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ranj<enient with the company, pending the arbitration, 
an agreement that they were to receive whatever in- 
crease in wages was awarded to the New York Central 
men west of Buffalo. They will draw, therefore, an 
8 per cent, increase. 

The men on the Nickel Plate already had vacation 
allowances. 

In the original demands of the men was included 
recognition of the newly organized union of signal 
main tamers or helpers to the tower men on the 
Cential lines. Refusal of this demand by the com- 
pany almost caused a strike. A Federal mediator 
smoothed out the dispute Maintainers who had 
been discharged were reinstated and the men wet e 
permitted to continue then organization, tho without 
any formal recognition. 

TELEPHONE 

See 

Wireless telephone 

TELESCOPES 

“The 100-inch diameter reflector for the 
Mount Wilson Observatory in California to 
lie finished early next year,” says the Engi- 
neering Record , June 17, “will be the largest 
mirror ever cast. It will be 13 inches thick 
and will contain, in one solid piece, four and 
a half tons of glass.” 

After three years’ work, the largest reflect- 
ing telescope mirror in the world was reported, 
July 24, ready for installation at the Carnegie 
Observatory on Mount Wilson, Cal. The new 
mirror is 100 inches in diameter, forty inches 
larger than any ever used. The huge glass 
disk, weighing four and a half tons, was cast 
by the St. Gobain Plate Glass Company, of 
Paris. A concrete base for the great telescope 
has been installed, and the road to the summit 
had been widened to permit: the carrying of 
tile parts to their place. The tube will be 
transported in five sections, each eleven feet 
long and eleven feet in diameter. 

TEMPERANCE 

Sec 

pRorintrnoN 

TENNESSEE 

Thomas (\ Rye (O.) was re elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. 

TENNIS 

Two national tennis championships were 
decided bVb 22 on the indoor courts of the 
Seventh Regiment, R. Lindley Murray, the 
remarkable California payer, defeated Alrick 
II. Man, Jr., in the .singles event in straight 
sets, (> ■ ’ 2, 6—2, o 7, and in the doubles Dr. 
William Rosenbaum and Arthur M. Lovibond 
gained the title by scoring a victory over King 
Smith and Arthur S, Cragin, This match 
went to five sets. Outplayed and beaten in 
the first two sets, Rosenbaum and Lovibond 
made a stubborn up-hill light and took the 
honors at 3 *6, 1 — 0, 6 '-4, 8 — 6 , and to— 8, 

A list of sanctioned tennis tournaments for 
1 old was announced Mar 30 by the Schedule 
Committee of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association. The complete list is printed in 
the New York Herald Mar 31, 

r Nf Williams* 2d of Philadelphia, won 
file National lawn tennis championship Sept 


5, at Forest Hill, N. Y., defeating William 
M. Johnston of California, by 4 — 6, 6 — 4, 0—6, 
6 — 2, 6 — 4. 

TERAUCHI, Lieut-Gen. Count Seiki 
_ Gen. Terauchi, appointed Premier of Japan, 
Oct 4, was born in Choshu in 1852, was made 
a sub-lieutenant in 1871 ; worked up thru vari- 
ous military positions to supervision of the 
transport system during the Chinese war; be- 
came a lieutenant-general in 1892, and later 
served as inspector-general of military instruc- 
tion and vice-chief of the general staff. In 
1902 he became War Minister in the Katsura 
Cabinet, which position he held until his ap- 
pointment as Governor General of Korea nine 
years later. 

General Terauchi’s greatest achievement was 
the annexation of Korea. Made Governor 
General in 1911, he was instrumental in revo- 
lutionizing the Korean policy of Marquis Ito 
and Viscount Sone, his predecessors. At the 
end of his first month in office he had secured 
police powers in Korea for Japan ; during the 
second he secured the right to garrison Japa- 
nese troops there, and at the end of that month 
the formal notification of the annexation of 
the territory was made to the Powers. He 
was given great credit for having accom- 
plished this without encountering a revolt 
among the Koreans. 

General Terauchi always has been a military 
man almost above party questions, but in gen- 
eral he is regarded as a follower in politics of 
former Premier Yatnagata, under whose in- 
fluence “the gentlemen's agreement” and other 
friendly arrangements were made with the 
United States. 

TERMINALS 

See 

American international terminals com- 
pany 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind. 

Kdward Holler, Alexander Acxell, (diaries 
1 fo ughton, Joseph O'Mara and George Severn, 
ex-city officials of Terre Haute, Ind., con- 
victed in the election conspiracy case, were re- 
leased from the Federal penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth, Kan., Feb 7. They were imprisoned 
April 19, 

On December 21, following recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Parole Board, the Depart- 
ment of Justice ordered Arthur Gillis, John 
Massdink, Joseph Strauss and Maurice Walsh 
released on parole. The hoard also recom- 
mended that Aczell, Holler, Houghton, O’Mara 
and Severn he paroled, but the suggestion 
was rejected by the Attorney-General, 

The men who remained in prison and their 
sentences were: Donn M. Roberts, ex- Mayor, 
six years ; Dennis Shea, cx-SherifT, five years ; 
Eli IL Redman, ex-judge Circuit Court, five 
years; Kdward Driscoll, ex- Assistant City 
Engineer, three years ; George Ehrenhardt, ex- 
member of the Board of Public Works, three 
years; Harry Montgomery, ex-president of 
the Board of Public Works, three years; 
Thomas Smith, ex-city judge, three years; 
William Crockett, Hilton Redman, Elmer Tal- 
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bott, John Green and Charles Houghton, short 
terms. The conviction of Roberts and ten 
others was sustained by the United States 
District Court of Appeals in Chicago Feb 2. 

TETANUS 

Prof. Laveran, of the Pasteur Institute, de- 
scribed at a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, Jan 25, a new form of 
tetanus, which had been investigated by Dr. 
Bazy. The new tetanus appears from thirty 
to fifty days after the wound has been 
received, whether the patient has had a pre- 
ventive injection of serum or not. The at- 
tacks can occur without apparent cause, al- 
though they manifest themselves more fre- 
quently after operation or on the fresh out- 
break of inflammation in wounds. The disease 
is serious, death occurring in from one-third 
to one-half of the cases. To guard against 
this form of tetanus, Dr. Bazy recommended 
that injections of seium be given every week 
from the time the wound is first dressed. 

TEXAS 

State Comptroller Henry B. Terrell filed his 
annual report with Governor Ferguson, Jan 
5. It showed a total valuation of assessable 
property in Texas for 1915 of $2,755,171,793, 
which would produce taxes to the amount of 
$16,151,879.50. In 1914 the valuation of assess- 
able property was $2,743,078,976, and the taxes 
amounted to $11,175,885.81. This gave an in- 
crease for 1916 of $11,092,817 in valuations and 
$4,875,993-69 in taxes. 

Supplemental rolls for back years showed 
$1,822,781 valuation and $334-90 taxes. The 
grand total for 1915 was $2,756,994,574 valua- 
tion and $16,158,214.40. 

The report showed that the number of acres 
of land assessed in 1915 was 162,517,857, valu- 
ed at $1,148,866,768, as compared with 1914, 
160,159,536 acres, valued at $1,145,069,372, 
which was an increase in number of acres of 
2,358,321 and an increase in valuation of $3,- 
797,396. Of this amount town lots in 1915 
were valued at $654,334,180 and in 1914 $636,- 
905,984, an increase in value of $17,428,196. 


James E. Ferguson (D.) was re-elected 
governor Nov 7. 

TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILROAD 

Pearl Wight and J. L. Lancaster, both of 
New Orleans, were appointed receivers, Oct 
27, for the Texas & Pacific Railroad by the 
United States District Court, at Shreveport, 
La. This action followed an application filed 
earlier in the day by B. F.-Bush, receiver for 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
road, asking that the Texas & Pacific be 
placed in the hands of a receiver on account 
of its failure to pay a judgment of $410,000 
in favor of the Iron Mountain, In Dec, 1915, 
the Iron Mountain brought suit against the 
Texas & Pacific for $842,000, which it was 
claimed was due on promisory notes. Later 
the sum of $43,960 was paid and Oct 27 judg- 
ment was rendered for the remainder. 


TEXAS MIDLAND RAILROAD CO. 

Tentative valuation of the road made under 
authority of the Physical Valuation act, 
passed by Congress on Mar 1, 1913, was made 
public, Oct 24, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Congress had appropriated $8,- 
500,600 for the work to date, and this report 
and one on the Atlanta, Birmingham and At- 
lantic Railroad were the first made public. 
The road was valued as of June 30, 1914. 

The commission reported that the cost of 
reproducing the road, new, would be $2,601,289, 
less depreciation of $2,007,706. The cost of 
the equipment, new, was estimated at $582,071, 
less depreciation of $362,940. The general ex- 
penditures of the road, new, were fixed at 
$176,693, less depreciation of $138,561. The 
total cost of the property, new, was estimated 
at $3,382,004, less depreciation of $2,527,417. 
The report stated that the lands owned and 
used for transportation purposes were valued 
at $236,68965, and the value of the lands net 
held for transportation purposes was $8,619.40. 
The examiners reported that the original cost 
of the road could not be found. The original 
cost of the equipment now in existence was 
placed at $528,874.59. The donations, etc., re- 
ceived by the road were valued at $69,885.51. 

The report gave the existing capitalization 
as follows: Par value of capital stock, $112,- 
000; mortgage indebtedness, 4 per cent., $2,- 
000,000, making a total capitalization of $2,- 
112,000. In addition, it was said there had 
been canceled the indebtedness of the Texas 
Midland Construction Company of all but 
$500,000, which had never been paid. The 
examiners of the Commission stated that this 
debt should be estimated into the capitalization 
of the road. 

Several protests against the tentative valua- 
tion were subsequently tiled. 

The Texas Midland Railroad Company 
claimed that the commission's valuation was 
incorrect because it “fails and omits to ascer- 
tain and report the original cost to date, the 
cost of reproduction new or the. cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation, of the property used 
by the carrier for its purposes as a common 
carrier, but which is not owned by it, and it 
fails and omits to allow or include therein 
any sum or amount whatsoever on account 
thereof. It was also protested for various 
other minor reasons. The governor of Texas 
and the Texas Railroad Commission also pro- 
tested the tentative valuation, chiefly because 
it omits “the original cost to date of the sev- 
eral pieces of property owned or used by the 
said carrier for its purposes as a common car- 
rier, shown by the said report to be so owned 
or used, for that no original cost to date is 
ascertained or reported as to any of such 
property other than land and equipment." 
TEXTILES 
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graph}',, making possible decorative effects, 
hitherto unattained in present methods, was 
reported to the State Department, Nov 3, 
from France. 

The method is borrowed from color pho- 
tography and consists in making three suc- 
cessive impressions — blue, yellow and red — 
from three selected photographic prepared 
plates. The fabric is rendered sensitive by 
the mixture of alkaline phenols and diazo 
sulphites, products which possess the property 
of giving coloring matters only thru the in- 
fluence of light. The precision needed in 
superposing the three impressions is secured 
by carrying out the work on a special frame, 
the fabric having been previously provided 
with metallic eyelets to avoid tearing it. The 
development of the colors is accomplished 
with better regularity by exposure to electric 
light. The method is recommended by its in- 
ventors as more especially applicable in t\ic 
treating of articles de luxe of the sort that 
cannot well be printed by machine. 

The method was brought out by Messrs. 
Valette ct Foret, of the Manufacture Na- 
tional des Gobelins. 

THANKSGIVING DAY 

President Wilson, Nov 17, designated Thurs- 
day, Nov 30, as Thanksgiving Day. Tu his 
proclamation the President said: 

“The year that has (‘lapsed since we last observed 
our day of Thatiksgiviti# has been rich in blessings 
to ns as a people, but the whole face of the world has 
been darkened by war. . . . 

“T also urge and suggest our duty in this, our day 
of peace and abundance, to think in deep sympathy 
of the stricken peoples of the world upon whom the 
curse and terror of war has so pitilessly fallen. . . . 
Our people, could in no better way show their real 
altitude toward the present struggle of the nations 
than by contributing out of their abundance to the 
relief of the suffering which war has brought in its 
train." 

THATCHER, Mahlon Daniel 

Mahlon Daniel Thatcher, the millionaire 
banker of Pueblo, Col, whose estate was esti- 
mated to be worth about $15,000,000, died Feb 
22 in bis seventy-seventh year, 

THEATER 

Sir Herbert Beerbohtn Tree's remarkably 
elaborate production of Shakespeare's “Henry 
VIII" in which the celebrated actor-manager 
appeared as Cardinal Wolsey, was given at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre during the third 
week in Mar, 

—Right of exclusion from theater 

The Court of Appeals of New York decided 
at Albany Feb 22 that criticism displeasing 
to the controller of a theatre is legal ground 
on which the critic may he barred from play- 
houses under his control. The question was 
involved in the decision handed down in the 
case of Alexander Woollcott, dramatic critic 
of the New York Times , against the Shu* 
hurts. The Shuberts barred Mr. -Woollcott 
from any of their playhouses on the ground 
that his reviews displeased^ them* He had 
resort to injunction proceedings, which, after 
action in the lower court and by the Appellate 
Division, was taken to the Court of Appeals 


for review of a decision in favor of the Shu- 
berts. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals was 
written by Judge Frederick Collin with all 
the other judges concurring. In it, Judge 
Collin declared that under the common lav/, 
the right of a theatrical manager to exclude 
a person was unquestioned. The court has 
held that the Civil Rights act did not apply 
because it merely prohibited discrimination 
against any person on account of creed, color, 
and race, questions that were not involved 
in the Woollcott case. 

Judge Collin’s opinion, which was made the 
decision of the court, held that : 

“At the common law, a theatre, while affected by 
a public interest which justified licensing under the 
police power or for the purpose of revenue, is m 
no sense public pioperty or a public enterprise. It 
is not governed by the rules which relate to com- 
mon carriers or other public utilities. The pro- 
prietor docs not derive from the State the franchise 
to initiate and conduct it. His right to and control 
of it is the same as that of any private citizen 
in his property and affairs. He has the right to 
decide who shall be admitted or excluded. His 
rights at the common law, in the respect of con- 
trolling the property, entertainments and audience, 
have been too recently determined by us to be now 
questionable (People ex rel. Burnham v. Flynn, 189 
N. Y. 180; Hollister v. 1 layman, 183 N. Y. 250; Aaron 
v. Ward, 203 N. Y. 351.) Under the common law 
the rights or the plaintiff were not violated by the 
acts of the defendants. 

A bill to prevent the exclusion of a theatri- 
cal critic who has offended a theatre manage- 
ment because of adverse criticism, was intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Goldstein in the New 
York Legislature Mar 2. Under the civil 
rights law no person could be excluded on 
the ground of race, color or creed. The Gold- 
stein bill would add the provision that no 
persons can be excluded on account of any 
orderly public utterance. It was introduced 
to offset a recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals in a suit brought by the New York 
Times to prevent the Shuberts from exclud- 
ing its critic. 

See also 

United managers protective association 
THEBES, Mme. de, pseud. 

Madame de Thebes, famous as an astrologer 
and clairvoyant, died Dec 24, at her country 
residence in Meung-sur-Loire, France, aged 
72 years. Her real name was Anna Victorinc 
Sa vigny, 

THEDBNAT, Ab U Henri 

Abbe Henri Thedenat, the archaeologist, 
died in Paris Oct 30, He was a cleric and 
antiquarian and a native of La Rochelle, 
Prance, where he was born Oct 8, 1844. He 
studied at the Carmelite School and was an 
officer of Public Instruction and member of 
the French Institute as well as a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, a resident member of the National 
Society of Antiquarians, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Egyptian Institute, a member of 
the French Society of Archaeology, a cor- 
respondent of the Pontifical Academy of 
Roman Archaeology, a Director of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Normandy, and a 
member of other antiquarian societies. He 
was the author of many books on antiquity, 
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some of the best known of which were those 
concerning Pompeii. 

THEOTOKIS, George 

The death of George Theotokis, Minister ot 
National Economy and ex-Premier of Greece, 
was reported from Athens, Jan 25. 

THOMPSON, Silvanus Phillips 

Silvanus Phillips Thompson, noted as an 
electrical engineer and physicist, and a former 
president of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, died in London, June 14, in his sixty- 
sixth year. He was widely known for his 
work in the development of dynamo-electric 
machines. 

THOMPSON COMMITTEE INVESTIGA- 
TION 

January 

The Thompson Legislative Committee be- 
gan its investigation in New York City, Jan 
3, of interlocking directorates of public service 
corporations and equipment concerns. Frank 
Hedley, vice-president and general manager 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
was on the stand several hours, and admitted 
that until a few weeks before he had been 
connected with at least one concern that sold 
goods to the Interborough. 

The Thompson legislative committee un- 
covered, on Feb 4 and succeeding days, many 
facts about the payment of extraordinary 
sums in connection with the contracts with 
the city for subway construction. Horace 
M. Fisher, sec. of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, testified that the company’s 
board of directors voted $210,000 as “com- 
pensation for special and extraordinary serv- 
ice” in putting the subway and elevated ex- 
tensions through. Of this sum President 
Theodore P. Shonts received $150,000, Richard 
Reid Rogers, an attorney for the company, 
$50,000, and E. F. J. Gaynor, an auditor, $10,- 
000. Mr. Shonts on the witness stand later 
admitted that he carried a speculative account 
of $500,000 with a Wall Street brokerage 
house. It also became known that Timothy 
S. Williams, president of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, had been voted by that com- 
pany a bonus of $100,000 “in recogntion of 
his unusual services and time spent in nego- 
tiations with the city relative to the subway 
contracts.” 

How the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. played 
a dominating part in negotiations with the city 
was brought out by the reading of letters.^ 
Senator Thompson sent a cable to Mr. Mor- 
gan in London asking him to return and 
testify. Secretary Fisher's testimony included 
the statement that the city must face a deficit 
of at least $2,136,000 for the first two years 
after the extensions are in operation. It was 
stated that it might be fifteen years before 
the deficit was wiped out and the city began 
to collect interest on outstanding bonds, the 
prior claim which the Interborough is allowed 
on the net earnings of the subway before any 
division of profits takes place being $14,568 - 
000. Later testimony established that the 
Morgan company and a syndicate it organized 


to handle Interborough bonds received $500,- 
000 for their services in “standing ready to 
furnish the finances.” The Interborough paid 
enormous fees to outside counsel although it 
had a legal force of its own which cost nearly 
$600,000 a year. It paid the firm of Nicoll, 
Anable, Lindsay & Fuller $158,326.06, and $16,- 
500 to the firm of Winthrop & Stimpson, of 
which ex- Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
is a member, and $5jOOO to Mirabeau L. 
Towns, the lawyer ; also $63,000 to the firms of 
Hays, Hershfeld & Wolf and Guggenheimer, 
Untermyer & Marshall; $17,500* to Edward M. 
Grout, and $2,500 to Morgan J. O'Brien. The 
last two firms mentioned had opposed the 
Interborough in a law suit. 

The Interborough paid August Belmont 
$1,500,000 for the Pelham Park and City 
Island Railway property, which Secretary 
Fisher termed “a mule tramway.” It was 
later sold to Frederick W. Whitridge of the 
Third Avenue Railroad for $40,000. Fisher 
said that $350,000 was paid for the railroad, 
while the remaining $1,150,000 went to Bel- 
mont for his services in supplying the neces- 
sary strength” to finance the building of the 
old subway. 

A newspaper published two letters by T. A. 
Gillespie, who has the contract for third- 
tracking the Manhattan elevated lines, to his 
brother, D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburgh, and 
another letter T. A. Gillespie wrote to Lemuel 
Fly Quigg, who is on the Interborough pay- 
roll at $20,000 a year. In one letter T. A. 
Gillespie referred to Quigg as “the nearest 
man to Governor Whitman.” About the time 
it was certain that a legislative committee 
would begin an investigation of the Public 
.Service Commission, T. A. Gillespie sent a 
check for $2,500 to Quigg. 

Bainbridge Colby, counsel for the Thompson 
Legislative Committee, and Miles A. Dawson 
resigned, Feb 19, because of dissatisfaction 
with the way in which the inquiry was being 
conducted. Counsel for tin* committee en- 
deavored to show, Feb 25, that the Admiral 
Realty Company's and other suits brought to 
test the constitutionality of the dual subway 
contracts were collusive in character. 

Mirabeau L. Towns, the lawyer, told the 
committee. Feb 26, of receiving $5000 from the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company for ar- 
ranging conferences between President Theo- 
dore P. Shonts of the company and Mayor 
William J. Gaynor in the negotiations over 
the then proposed subway extensions, and how 
he swayed the Mayor from a plan of munici- 
pal ownership to favor the Interborough plan. 

May 

An investigation of wire tapping by the 
police in which Mayor Milchel, the firm of 
J. P. Morgan 8c Co>, and a number of Catholic 
charities were involved, occupied the attention 
of the Thompson Legislative Committee dur- 
ing May. 

Sen. George F. Thompson decided May t$ to 
postpone for the time being, at least, the 
threatened investigation. Harry Lewis, Dis- 
trict Attorney of Kings county, where the 
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Grand Jury had been inquiring into the case, 
had asked him to hold off his investigation 
until the Grand Jury finished with all its wit- 
nesses lest the publicity hurt tlie case. 

Just before the Strong commission, ap- 
pointed in the fall of 1915, finished its investi- 
gation of the State Board of Charities it was 
charged that the telephone wires of the Rev. 
William B. Farrell, a Catholic priest, Dr. 
D. C. Potter and Dean Potter had been ta^ed 
by the police in the interest of Commissioner 
of Charities, John A. Kingsbury's side of the 
dispute. Father Farrell and the Potters were 
among the first witnesses called before the 
Kings county Grand Jury in April, 1916, when 
the inquiry began, and they were recalled for 
further testimony after Mayor Mitchel and 
four members of his official family had testi- 
fied. 

The story of police activity in tapping tele- 
phone wires in the past two years was told 
at length to the committee in New York, 
May 17, by John L. Swayze, general counsel 
of the New York Telephone Company. A 
list of 350 cases of such wiretapping was fur- 
nished. 

The most important development of the day 
was the information that the telephone wires 
of the law firm of Seymour & Seymour, in the 
Equitable Building, had been tapped by the 
telephone^ company on the written order of 
Police Commissioner Woods. Commercial 
rivalry alone, it was hinted, was the basis for 
the a tapping, ^ During the time the wires 
were” tapped Seymour 8 t Seymour were en- 
gaged in a deal involving the sale of munitions 
to the Allies. It was asserted that J. P. Mor- 
gan & Go. also had been interested in the deal. 

The existence of a plot whereby secret in- 
formation regarding the buying of munitions 
for the French Government by j. 1 \ Morgan 
& Co. was stolen from the Morgan firm and 
sold to munitions manufactures in this coun- 
try was disclosed May 18, by the insistence 
of Mayor Mitchel that all the circumstances 
surrounding the tapping of Seymour & Sey- 
mour’s wires should he laid before the public 
in order to justify the Police Department in 
tapping wires and listening-in whenever the 
commission of a crime is suspected. 

It was also disclosed that the wires of the 
same law firm were tapped for the purpose of 
obtaining information regarding the alleged 
shipment bv German agents in this country 
of large supplies of munitions to Mexican 
bandits, although they were ostensibly pur- 
chased for the Allies, 

The investigation, May 19, developed these 
leading features 1 

District Attorney Swann produced copies of 
papers alleged to have been taken from the 
■offices of Seymour & Seymour. Among them 
was a letter addressed to a # manufacturer of 
munition supplies containing information 
which tallied almost verbatim with a cable 
order from the Morgan branch firm In Paris, 
received in New York two days before the 
date of the letter* The Patriot Attorney pro- 
duced a letter addreped to Seymour from 
thl* same supply manufacturer 1 saying 1 that 


when certain negotiations began between the 
manufacturer and Seymour & Seymour “it 
was clearly understood that you were the con- 
fidential representative of J. P. Morgan & Co." 
The District Attorney said he had a copy of 
correspondence between this manufacturer 
and Seymour & Seymour, in which it appeared 
that the manufacturer had repudiated a con- 
tract because he learned that he had been led 
falsely to believe he was dealing with the con- 
fidential agent of the Morgan firm. The :om- 
mittee was informed of the manner in which 
the Burns agency installed detectapliones in 
Seymour & Seymour’s offices. Frederick 
Seymour and the three war brokers who had 
desk room in the Seymour offices denied the 
alleged collusion between any one connected 
with them and an employee in the Morgan 
firm. The controversy between Senator 
Thompson and the city administration went 
on throughout the day. Sen. Thompson de- 
clared there were no national interests in- 
volved in the case. Tlie Mayor maintained 
the contrary. Police Commissioner Woods 
described the general police practice of wire- 
tapping, its necessity, usefulness and protec- 
tion from abuse. 

Mayor Mitchel, May 23, charged certain 
Catholic clergymen and other Catholics with 
a conspiracy to interfere with the city govern- 
ment and obstruct the administration of the 
law. The conspiracy, he said, extended back 
to 1910. lie charged specifically that the 
conversations reported over the tapped tele- 
phone lines led the police to believe that 
Father Farrell had promised $50 and Mgr. 
Dunn, chancellor of. the archdiocese, had 
promised to pay $100 to get witnesses out of 
jurisdiction. The Mayor was not allowed to 
reveal the alleged conversations. 

Mgr. Dunn in reply denied that he ever paid 
$100 to Dr. Potter, and said that he was re- 
sponsible for the Farrell pamphlets. 

John A. Kingsbury and William H. Hotch- 
kiss, Special Deputy Corporation Counsel, 
who acted as legal adviser to Mr. Kingsbury 
during the Strong charities investigation were 
both indicted, May 23, by the Kings County 
April Grand Jury for illegally tapping the 
telephone wires of the Rev. William B. Par- 
rel, Dr. Daniel C Potter and his son Dean 
Potter. Both the indicted men pleaded not 
guilty and were released in $1000 each. 

The Grand Jury, in addition to the indict- 
ments, handed to Judge May a statement in 
which they declared that “if, as it does ap- 
pear,” Mayor Mitchel and Police Commis- 
si* ner Woods approved of the conduct of 
those responsible for the tapping of the wires, 
for no other purpose than to furnish counsel, 
in private and personal litigation, with infor- 
mation and Jo gratify private curiosity, they 
merit severe condemnation. 

Frederick Seymour filed a complaint against 
William J* Burns, May 24. 

Mayor Mitchell, May 24, read into the record 
of the , committee over the members' protest, 
a transcript of the conversations alleged to 
have been reported over the telephone wires 
t liat were tapped in connection with the char* 
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ities investigation. The Catholic priests 
charged by Mayor Mitchel made general de- 
nial of the Mayor’s conspiracy allegations, 
May 25, and two of them charged he lied. 
They said that his Charities Commissioner 
worked with other influences in an effort to 
secularize the charitable institutions in gen- 
eral — Catholic, Protestant and Jewish alike. 
The only antagonism on their part, they said, 
existed against the administration in its al- 
leged effort to interfere with the religious 
welfare of the wards of charity. The com- 
mittee closed its hearings on wire tapping on 
the following day. 

June 

The Thompson Legislative Committee tried 
again, June 1, to trace the rumor that some- 
body was willing, for $50,000, to help through 
the Sinking Fund Commission the plan for 
adjusting the New York Dock Company's dif- 
ferences with the Public Service Commission 
regarding the protection of the under-water 
approaches of the East River tubes at the foot 
of Clark Street, Brooklyn. 

August Belmont, June 5, told the committee 
how the subway was financed and declared the 
court endorsed his actions. Police Commis- 
sioner Woods was examined in Executive 
Session concerning police wire tapping. He 
testified that practically all the wire tapping 
by the police had been to get evidence against 
gamblers. 

Mayor Mitchel submitted to District At- 
torney Swann, June 14, the evidence on which 
he had previously charged that Mgr. J. J. 
Dunn, Chancellor of the Diocese of New York, 
Father William B. Farrell, Dr. D. C. Potter, 
Dean Potter, and others had entered into a 
conspiracy against his administration and had 
violated sections of the Penal Code. 

J. P. Morgan testified, June 15, that he 
knew of nothing improper in the entire dual 
subway transaction from beginning to end. A 
summons was served on William J. Burns, 
the detective, June 15, charging him with 
the “publishing” of private papers in the office 
of Seymour & Seymour, the charge was a 
development of the wire tapping cases inves- 
tigated by the committee. Burns was later 
released on parol. 

J, P. Morgan again testified, June 19, re- 
garding “commitments and obligations” in 
connection with the proposed third tracking 
contract for John F. Stevens. He declared 
that he could not recall that the subj ect, a $2,- 
000,000 item, had ever been brought to his 
attention. 

August Belmont of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company admitted, June 28, that Rich- 
ard Croker, former leader of Tammany Hall, 
received stock of the Interborough or its al- 
lied corporations in the name of the late An- 
drew Freedman, who was a director of the 
company. Mr, Belmont said he did not give 
to Mr. Croker any of the $1,500,000 of stock 
which was issued to him by the Interborough 
for the City Island Railroad, one of the trans- 
actions into which the Thompson committee 
had been probing. 


Belmont accused Frank Moss, the commit- 
tee’s counsel, June 29, of asking insinuating 
questions and of taking the attitude that some 
undue and irregular influence was brought to 
bear during the dual subway negotiations. At 
one time Mr. Belmont threatened to leave 
the room, but quiet was finally restored by 
Senator Thompson, the chairman. The com- 
mittee ended its inquiries July 1. 

July 

The Thompson Legislative Committee ended 
its hearing July 1, after a brief session relative 
to New York illuminating concerns. Senator 
Thompson, in commenting upon the work of 
the committee, suggested that the city, through 
the Public Service Commission, should under- 
take the regulation of facilities on which it 
depended, and should set aside the dual sub- 
way contracts. 

The formation of a citizen's committee of 
one hundred to support the mayor in the 
charities controversy ^ which developed from 
the Thompson investigation, was announced 
July 2. 

In the investigation of District-Attorney 
Swann into the alleged conspiracy to steal 
international secrets of the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., which also developed from the 
Thompson investigation, it was revealed, July 
6, in stories told by Carlos E. Moore, president 
of the Export & Import Corporation, and S. 
K. Paul, a clerk in the Morgan office, that 
Mayor Mitchell and Corporation Counsel La- 
mar Hardy had some grounds for saying that 
the wire-tapping charges made by Seymour & 
Seymour had in them elements of an interna- 
tional scandal involving this country's neu- 
trality. Paul confessed that he was the chan- 
nel through which O. B. Phillips and other 
occupants of the office of Seymour & Seymour 
obtained authentic data concerning the affairs 
of the Morgan bank and the Allies. 

He named all the persons with whom he had 
dealings in the matter. Among them were 
Carlos E. Moore and John Clifton, a lawyer 
of Washington, D. C., a close friend of Count 
von Bernstorff and who represented the Ger- 
man government in the Appam case. Both 
Clifton and Moore admitted their connections 
with the affair, although both denied acting in 
any way for the German government 

At the opening of the wire-tapping hearing, 
July 1 7, District- Attorney^ Lewis, of Kings, 
refused to produce the wire-tapping records 
upon which Mayor Mitchell based his charge 
that certain priests had conspired to injure his 
administration and obstruct the course of jus- 
tice. Having been judged in contempt, the 
District-Attorney produced the records on the 
following day. 

All concerned in Mayor Miteheirs wire tap- 
ping cases were exonerated, Sept 15, in New 
York City by Supreme Court Justice Green- 
baum. The justice dismissed all conspiracy, 
libel and perjury charges made by officials of 
the Mitchel administration against the Rev, 
Mgr. John J. Dunn, the Rev. William B. Far- 
relh Robert W. Hebberd, formerly secretary 
of the State Board of Charities, and Dr* Daniel 
C. Potter. The justice also dismissed counter 
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charges of wire tapping brought against Po- 
lice Commissioner Woods. 

THUNDERCLOUD, Chief 
Chief Thundercloud, the famous Blackfoot 
Indian, died Mar 12, aged 59. 

THURSTON, John Mellen 
John M. Thurston, former United States 
Senator from Nebraska, died Aug 9, aged 69 
years. 

THIJRLOW, Thomas John Hovell-Thurlow- 
Cummings- Bruce, Baron 
Baron Thurlow, for 21 years in the Diplo- 
matic Service, died in London, Mar 12. He 
was born in 1838. 

TIDAL WAVES 

A tidal wave jumped the breakwaters at 
Marseilles, France, Nov 19, and swept far into 
the city, causing great loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property. 

TIFFANY, Louis McLane, M.D. 

Dr. Louis McLane Tiffany, Professor 
Emeritus of Medicine at the University of 
Maryland and a surgeon of international note, 
died at Mount Custis, Va., Oct 23, in his 
seventy-third year. 

TILE 

See 

Brick and True 

TIMBER 

See 

Lumber 

TIME 

The German Federal Council passed a meas- 
ure, Apr 6, providing that on May 1 all docks 
should be set ahead one hour. The measure 
was proposed for hygienic and economic rea- 
sons, as lengthening working time during day- 
light and decreasing the necessity for artificial 
light 


A law authorizing the Cabinet to advance 
the legal time by one hour during the period 
of the war was passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies Apr 18. 

The daylight saving scheme, the invention 
of William Willett, an Englishman, was 
adopted in the summer of 1916 by n coun- 
tries— Germany, Austria, Turkey, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Norway and Sweden, 
England, and Denmark. The French Cham- 
ber voted unanimously in favor of the pro- 
posal, and a committee of the Senate was ap- 
pointed to investigate it. 

The first Daylight Saving bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons in 1008. 

The daylight savings bill was passed in the 
Paris Chamber June 8, It provided that all 
the clocks be advanced one hour on June 14 
and put back on Oct 1/ 


Legal time in Portugal was advanced one 
hour June 18, making' it five hews and 24 
minutes ahead of Eastern Standard time* 


The daylight saving scheme was to be put 
into effect in Manchester, N. H., for two 
months beginning July 9, when clocks were to 
be advanced one hour, according to notices sent 
out June 23 by the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The notices were addressed to 
Boards of Trade in other cities and urged 
them to join in the movement 

See also 
Daylight saving 

“TIMES” DYNAMITING CONSPIRACY 

David Caplan was found guilty of man- 
slaughter in Los Angeles, Cal., Dec 15, at his 
second trial for complicity in the Los Angeles 
Times explosion, Oct 1, 1910, when twenty 
men were killed. The penalty for manslaugh- 
ter is from one to ten years. Caplan was the 
fourth man brought to trial in the case. 
Twenty indictments charging murder were re- 
turned against eight persons, but the names 
of only the four arrested were made known. 
James B. McNamara was sentenced to life 
imprisonment and John J. McNamara received 
sentence of fifteen years, Mathew A. 
Schmidt was found guilty and sentenced to 
life imprisonment, Dec, 1916. His appeal was 
pending. 

TIN 

—Production of the world 

According to the statistical annual of the 
New York Metal Exchange issued Feb 28, 
the world’s production of tin in 1915 totaled 
121,800 tons, as compared with 170,000 tons in 
1014 and 119,000 tons in 1913. The production 
in 1915 was made up of 66,500 tons Straits 
Settlements, 2550 tons Australia, 23,000 tons 
Bolivia, 5509 tons South Africa, 3000 tons 
China, 14,350 tons Banka sales in Holland, 
iqoo tons Billiton sales in Java and 5000 tons 
Cornwall. The total world deliveries in 1915 
were 118,906 tons as compared with 107,503 
tons in 1914 and 116,079 tons in 1913. United 
States deliveries in 19 r$ totaled 50,387 tons, 
as compared with 43,308 tons in 1914 and 
45*551 tons in 1913* These figures reveal the 
increased consumption of tin in the country. 
Arrivals of tin in the United States, both 
Atlantic and Pacific ports, ; in 1915* aggregated 
50,372 tons, this total being made of 42,071 
tons Straits, 10 tons Australian, 3253 tons 
Banka and Billiton, 3430 tons English, 1420 
tons Chinese and 188 tons sundries. The aver- 
age price of tin in New York in 1915 was 
38,6514c., the highest point touched during the 
year being 58 c. which was reached in Apr. 
The low price was 3 *,87^0 In London the 
high price was £tqo and the low £148 2s ad, 
with an average for the year of £163 18 s 8d. 

TIN PLATE INDUSTRY 

A new method of tinning and preparing 
plates for tinning was said, Aug 6, to be in suc- 
cessful operation by the Mellingriffith Tinplate 
works in South Wales, The process, dispenses 
with the necessity of white pickling, and the 
white 'annealed plates, after being separated, 
are. without handling, taken up by machinery 
and picked, washed, turned, cleaned and piled, 
It , 1 s 1 aiserted that the new method increased 
the 'production of tinplates in the proportion 
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of more than two to one as compared with 
the ordinary process. 

"TITANIC” DISASTER 

By the signing of a decree in the Titanic 
limitation of liability proceeding in New York 
City, July 28, Judge Julius M. Mayer, of the 
United States District Court, made final dis- 
position of the most complicated bit of admir- 
alty litigation that ever had come into the 
Federal courts. The case lasted four years, 
and during that time the court was required to 
settle many abstruse questions. 

Judge Mayer absolved the White Star Line 
from all blame in the Titanic disaster, and 
held that the line was not responsible in any 
degree for the damage or loss. His final de- 
cree to this effect was merely perfunctory, 
however, and in line with the stipulations in- 
serted in the agreement entered into between 
the White Star Line and the claimants several 
months before, when the line agreed to settle 
all its liability by the payment of approximate- 
ly $665,000. 

TIPPING LEGISLATION 

See 

Anti-tipping legislation 
“TITANIC” DISASTER 

The sum cf $544,475 was deposited by the 
White Star Line in the New York Trust Com- 
pany, Jan 27, for immediate distribution 
among Titanic claimants. Only about 5% of 
the claimants had refused to agree to the 
settlement plans. 

TOBACCO 

See 

Internal Revenue 

United States Treasury Dept. — Rev- 
enue 

TOSTI, Sir Francesco Paolo 

Sir Francesco Paolo Tosti, composer and 
song writer, died at Rome, Dec 3. He was 
born in 1846. 

TOYO KISEN KAISHA STEAMSHIP 

LINE 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha, the largest Japan- 
ese steamship company in the transpacific 
trade, was reported, Nov 4, to be building a 
new steamer designed to be the largest and 
the fastest on the Pacific for the express pur- 
pose of supplying the best passenger service 
yet attained between the United States, Japan, 
and the East This vessel would engage in 
express service between San Francisco and 
Yokohama with connection at Yokohama for 
Hong Kong and Manila, and stops both ways 
at Honolulu. 

The new vessel would have a length of 636 
feet, about 46 feet longer than the Empress 
ships of the Canadian Pacific ocean service, 
which now furnishes the fast service across 
the Pacific. The ship would have a speed of 
23 knots, accommodations for 300 first-class 
passengers, 100 second-class, and 800 steerage 
passengers, and every possible convenience 
and luxury. It will be followed by other 
ships of the Empress class. 


TRADE MARKS 

e e 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 

TRADE NAMES 

The Federal Court of Appeals at Washing- 
ton, about the middle of Jan, rendered a 
decision on an appeal from a decision of the 
United States Patent Office, which sets up a 
surprisingly sweeping protection of a trade 
name, once it is well established, when sought 
by another patentee. Because of the wide 
knowledge of the name “Ford” in connection 
with automobiles, the patent office refused to 
allow the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company 
to patent a certain tire under the_ name “Ford” 
and the Court of Appeals sustained the deci- 
sion. 

TRADING STAMPS 

State authorities have the legal right under 
the Constitution to tax the trading stamp out 
of existence according to three decisions 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court Mar 6. The court held that such trad- 
ing stamps could be taxed by the states even 
when they appeared in the original packages 
with articles imported into the state, or 
where the stamp was to be exchanged for 
cash or premiums without the state. 

All three decisions were handed down by 
Justice McKenna. The first was in the case 
of John W. Rast, tax collector for Duval 
County, Florida, against the Van Deman & 
Lewis Company, the Harkeshcimer Company 
and J. S. Pinkersohn Cigar Company. In this 
instance the trade coupon or profit-sharing 
certificate bore a state license tax of $500 ami 
a county license tax of $250 in addition to 
other license taxes. The defendants were 
both wholesalers and retailers. It was con- 
tended that the dealers had large quantities 
of goods on hand when the law went into ef- 
fect and that they should not be prevented 
from disposing of them. Furthermore, the 
Protestants claimed that there was no dement 
of gambling in trading stamps, that it was 
merely a form of advertising. 

The state tax was attacked because, it was 
alleged, it violated (1) the commerce clause 
of the United States Constitution; (2) the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth amend- 
ment, and (3) the equal protection clause of 
that amendment The Supreme Court denied 
all of these allegations. 

The second case was that of W. V. Tanner 
and others, acting for the State of Washing- 
ton, against John T. Little, August Stahl- 
berg, Lawrence Ryan and William T. Oat- 
hout Washington State has a license tax 
of $6000 per annum imposed against all deal- 
ers who give trading stamps. The Supreme 
Court # recognized that the license fee was 
prohibitive, but it nevertheless held that the 
legislation was to be upheld as an exercise 
of the police power. 

The third case was that of F, S. Pitney 
against the State of Washington. This cast* 
involved the giving of trading coupons by 
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the United Cigar Stores Company. It was 
disposed of along with the other two cases. 

That the decision would have little effect 
on the business of the companies dealing in 
this form of premium but might place those 
houses selling through retailers at a disad- 
vantage as compared with mail order con- 
cerns was the opinion expressed by S. W. 
Eckman, secretary of the National Premium 
Advertisers’ Association. 


Suit for $50,000,000 damages against the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Trading Stamp Com- 
pany and George B. Caldwell, its president, 
•vas ffled in the Supreme Court, Apr 17, by 
Dr. Lee Galloway, professor of commerce and 
industry at the New York University. The 
complaint charged that the corporation used 
Dr. Galloway’s name in violation of the law, 
and circulated suggested^ answers to a series 
of questions which Dr. Galloway was sending 
out which injured his reputation as an impar- 
tial investigator. 

It was reported, Apr 17, that the Mississippi 
trading stamp bill, which passed the House, 
was defeated in the Senate. 


The temporary injunction granted to the 
S. & H, Green Trading Stamp Company, 
restraining the county prosecutors from en- 
forcing the trading staipp act passed in 1915 
was dismissed by the United States District 
Court in Indiana on Oct 2, 

This action made the law referred to valid 
and enforcihle, and required the vendors of 
trading stamps to pay a license fee of $1000 
per year for each \storc in which their stamps 
were used. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 

See 

Great Britain— Trading with the en- 
emy ACT 

TRANSATLANTIC PASSENGER 

TRAFFIC 

See 

Ships and shipping—' Transatlantic 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 

See 

C t\ iCAtso—' T ransportation system 
TRANSVAAL 

See 

Gou>— P roduction—* Tran svaal 
TREATIES 

See 

Arbitration 

Birds— Treaty protecting 

Argentina— Paraguay 

Dr. M. Ruiz de los Llanos, Argentine Min- 
ister to Paraguay, and Manuel Gondra, For- 
eign Minister of Paraguay, signed a com- 
mercial treaty, July to, providing for the free 
interchange of products, with certain excep- 
tions. 

BmmWmgmy 

A general arbitration treaty between Brazil 
and Uruguay was signed, Bee 28, at Rio de 


Janiero by Dr. Lauro Muller, Brazilian For- 
eign Minister, and a special ambassador sent 
by Montevideo. 

Germany — I taly 

The agreement that had been in effect be- 
tween Germany and Italy, providing for the 
mutual respect by the two nations of the 
rights of each other’s subjects, had been de- 
nounced by Italy owing to the hostile attitude 
of Germany, according to the Giornale d J Italia, 
July 1 5. 

Italy was reported, Aug 3, to have given 
notice to Germany, of the termination of the 
German-Italian commercial treaty of' 1891, 
which would have expired at the end of 1917. 

Germany — Switzerland 

A commercial treaty between Germany 
and Switzerland was ratified, Sept 29. 

The agreement grew out of a threat made 
by Germany in June to place an embargo on 
exports to Switzerland unless the Swiss Gov- 
ernment permitted the export to Germany of 
cotton and foodstuffs collected by German 
agents. 

Peru—Vcn csuela 

Reports of a secret agreement between Peru 
and Venezuela, to take vast tracts of land, 
rightful possession of which they dispute with 
Colombia and Ecuador, reached Washington 
July 10. The boundary disputes involving the 
four countries have been long-standing, and 
at several times approached settlement It had 
been reported that Colombia and Peru had 
reached an understanding, and that arbitra- 
tion was in contemplation. An award in the 
dispute between Venezuela and Colombia was 
made by Spain in 1891. 

Russia — Japan 

A Russo-Japanese political convention of 
two articles was signed July 6 (other reports, 
July 3) by the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sergius Sazonoff, and the Japanese 
ambassador, Baron Ichiro Motono. The ob- 
ject of the convention was to unify the efforts 
of the two countries to maintain a lasting and 
constant peace in the Far East. 

The Japanese Foreign Office, July 7, an- 
nounced as the substance of the Russo-Japa- 
nese convention the following: 

First,— Japan will take part in no arrange- 
ment or political combination directed against 
Russia. Russia will take part in no arrange- 
ment or political combination directed against 
Japan. 

Second.— -In case the territorial rights or 
special interests in the Far East of one of the 
contracting parties which are recognized by 
the other contracting party are menaced, Japan 
and Russia will consult with each other on 
measures to adopt with a view to supporting 
or extending assistance for the safeguarding 
and defense of these rights and interests. 1 

In discussing the effect the alliance would 
have upon the open, door and the integrity of 
China, the Foreign Office said; 

f< Tlie , convention is effectually an emphasis 
upon and an extension, of the Angto-Japanese 
alliance* 11 The 'territorial Integrity of China 
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and the open door are not endangered. Amer- 
ican trade and interests are in nowise affected. 1 " 

It was understood that the term of the 
convention was ten years. 

In reply to inquiries concerning the treaty 
of July 6, Japan and Russia formally pledged 
to the United States, Sept 14, the “open door” 
policy in China and recognized the territorial 
integrity of China. 


United States and the President of the Republic of 
Haiti, Louis Borno, Secretary of State > for Foreign 
Affairs and Public Instruction, who, having exhibited 
to each other their respective powers, which are 
seen to be full in good and true form, have agreed 
as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. — The Government of the United 
States will, by its good offices, aid the Haitian Gov- 
ernment in the proper and efficient development of 
its agricultural, mining, and commercial resources 
and in the establishment of the finances of Haiti on 
a firm and solid basis. 


United States — Chile 

Chili's ratification of the Peace Commission 
treaty negotiated by Secretary Bryan was pre- 
sented to the U. S. State Department by the 
Chilian Ambassador, Eduardo Suarez-Mujica, 
Jan 19. 

United States — Colombia 

The Senate foreign relations committee or- 
dered a favorable report, Feb 2, on the treaty 
with Colombia, left over from the preceding 
Congress. The vote was 8 to 7, one Democrat, 
Clarke of Arkansas, voting “no” with the 
Republicans. The treaty, as amended, cut 
the proposed indemnity from $25,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 and changed the apology of the 
United States, which the original Bryan treaty 
proposed, to an expression of mutual regret 
that unfriendly feelings had arisen over the 
emancipation of Panama. On Feb 15 Repre- 
sentative Moore of Pennsylvania introduced 
a resolution directing the Ways and Means 
committee to investigate whether action could 
be taken without reference to the House. Mr. 
Moore, said the treaty would make Colombia 
a specially favored country in import duties, 
in violation of the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that all revenue legislation originate in 
the House. 


Resolutions protesting against the conduct 
of the United States in regard to the Panama 
question were passed by the Colombian Senate 
and House of Representatives Nov 4. 

United States — Haiti 

The United States Senate on Feb 28 unani- 
mously ratified the treaty which had been 
approved by the Haitian Congress on Nov 
12. Under this treaty the United States as- 
sumes a protectorate oyer the island republic, 
takes over control of its finances and police, 
guarantees its territorial integrity and under- 
takes to develop its resources. 

The full text of the treaty is as follows: 

PREAMBLE 

The United States and the Republic of Haiti, 
desiring to confirm and strengthen the amity exist- 
ing between them by the most cordial co-operation 
in measures for their common advantage; 

And the Republic of Haiti, desiring to remedy 
the present condition of its revenues and finances, 
to maintain the tranquillity of the republic, to carry 
out plans for the economic development and pros- 
perity of the republic and its people; 

And the United States being in full sympathy 
with all of these aims and objects and desiring to 
contribute in all proper ways to their accomplish- 
ment; 

The United States and the Republic of Haiti have 
resolved to conclude a convention with these ob- 
jects in view, and have appointed for that purpose 
plenipotentiaries; The President of the United States, 
Robert Beale Davis, Jr., Charge d 'Affaires of the 


ARTICLE 2 . — The President of Haiti shall ap- 
point upon, nomination by the President of the United 
States a General Receiver and such aids and em- 
ployees as may be necessary, who shall collect, receive 
and apply all customs duties on imports and exports 
accruing at the several custom houses and ports 
of entry' of the Republic of Haiti. 


The President of Haiti shall appoint, upon nomina- 
tion by the President of the United States a Finan- 
cial Adviser, who shall be an officer attached to 
the Ministry of Finance, to give effect to whose pro- 
posals and labors the Minister will lend efficient aid. 
Thq Financial Adviser shall devise an adequate sys- 
tem of public accounting, aid in increasing the rev- 
enues and adjusting them to the expenses, inquire into 
the validity of the debts of the Republic, enlighten 
both Governments with reference to all eventual debts, - 
recommend improved methods of collecting and ap- 
plying the revenues, and make such other recommen- 
dations to the Minister of Finance as may be deemed 
necessary for the welfare and prosperity of Haiti. 

ARTICLE 3. — The Government of the Republic 
of Haiti will provide by law or appropriate decrees 
for the payment of all customs duties to the General 
Receiver, and will extend to the receivership and 
the Financial Adviser all needful aid and full pro- 
tection in the execution of the powers conferred and 
duties imposed herein, and the United States on its 
part will extend like aid and protection. 

ARTICLE 4.-— Upon appointment of the Finan- 
cial Adviser, the President of the Republic of 
Haiti, in co-operation with the Financial Adviser, 
shall collate, classify, arrange, and make a full 
statement of all the debts of the republic, the amount, 
character, maturity, and condition thereof, and the 
interest accruing, and the sinking fund requisite to 
their final discharge. 


ARTICLE 5. — All sums collected and received by 
the General Receiver shall be applied, first, to the 
payment of the salaries and allowances of the Gen- 
eral Receiver, his assistants and his employes, and 
expenses of the receivership, including the salary and 
expenses of the Financial Adviser, which salaries 
will be determined by previous agreement; second, 
to the interest and sinking fund of the public debt 
of the Republic of Haiti, and, third, to the mainte- 
nance of the Constabulary referred to in Article 10, 
and then the remainder to the Haitian Government 
for purposes of current expenses. 


In making these applications the General Receiver 
will proceed to pay salaries and allowances monthly, 
and expenses as they arise, and on the first of each 
calendar month will set > aside in a separate fund the 
quantum of the collection and receipt® of the pre- 
vious month. 

. ARTICLE 6.— 'The expenses of the receivership, 
including salaries and allowances of the General Re- 
ceiver, his assistant® and employee®, and the salary and 
expenses of the Financial Adviser, shall not exceed 
5 per centum of the collection® and receipt® from 
customs duties, unless by agreement by the two 
< Jovernments, 


ARTICLE 7.— The General Receiver shall make 
monthly reports of all collection®, receipt®, and dis- 
bursements to the appropriate office of the Republic 
of Haiti and to the Department of State of the united 
States, which reports shall he open to inspection and 
verification at all times by the appropriate authorities 
of each of the said Governments, 

ARTICLE 8.— The Republic of Haiti shall not In- 
crease us public debt except by previous agreement 
with the President of the United States and shall 
not contract any debt or assume any financial obliga- 
tion unless the ordinary revenues of the republic 
available for that purpose, after defraying the ex- 
penses of the Government, shall be adequate to jay 
the interest and provide a sinking fund for thg final 
discharge of such debt, 
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ARTICLE g. — The Republic of Haiti will not with- 
out a previous agreement with the President of the 
United States, modify the customs duties in a man- 
ner to reduce the revenues therefrom, and in order 
that the revenues of the republic may be adequate 
to meet the public debt and the expenses of the 
government, to preserve tranquility and to promote 
material prosperity, the Republic of Haiti will co- 
operate with the Financial Adviser in his recom- 
mendations for appointment in the methods of col- 
lecting and disbursing the revenues and for new 
sources of needed income. 


ARTICLE 10. — The Haitian Government obligates 
itself for the preservation of domestic peace, the se- 
curity of individual rights and full observance of 
the provisions of this treaty, to create without delay 
an efficient constabulary, urban and rural, composed 
of native Haitians. This constabulary shall be or- 
ganized and officered by Americans, appointed b^ the 
President of Haiti, upon nomination by the President 
of the United States. The Haitian Government shall 
clothe these officers with the proper and necessary 
authority and uphold them in the performance of 
their functions. These officers will be replaced by 
Haitians as they, by examination, conducted under 
direction of a board to be selected by the senior 
American officer of this constabulary and in the 
presence of a representative of the Haitian Govern- 
ment, are found to be qualified to assume such 
duties. The constabulary herein provided for shall, 
under the direction of the Haitian Government, have 
supervision and control of arms and ammunition, 
military supplies, and traffic therein, throughout the 
country. The high contracting parties agree that the 
stipulations in this article are necessary to prevent 
factional strife and disturbance. 


ARTICLE 1 1. --—The Government of Haiti agrees 
not to surrender any of the territory of the Republic 
of Haiti by sale, lease, or otherwise, or jurisdiction 
over such territory, to any foreign government or 
power, nor to enter into any treaty or contract with 
any foreign power or powers that will impair or tend 
to impair the independence of Haiti. 

ARTICLE xz , — The Haitian Government agrees to 
execute with the United States a protocol for the 
settlement, by arbitration or otherwise, of all pend- 
ing pecuniary claims of foreign corporations, com- 
panies, citizens, or subjects agamst Haiti. 

ARTICLE is.— ' The Republic of Haiti, being de- 
sirous to further the development of its natural 
resources, agrees to undertake and # execute such 
measures as in the opinion of the high contracting 
parties may be necessary for the sanitation and public, 
improvement of the republic under the supervision 
and direction of an engineer or engineers to be ap- 
pointed by the President of Haiti upon nomination 
by the President of the United States, and authorized 
for that purpose by the Government of Haiti. 

ARTICLE 14. — The high contracting parties shall 
have authority to take such steps a® may be necessary 
to insure the complete attainment of any of the ob- 
jects comprehended in this treaty, and should the 
necessity occur, the United States will lend an ef- 
ficient aid for the preservation of Haitian inde- 
pendence, and the maintenance of a government ade- 
quate for the protection of life, property, and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

ARTICLE 15. —The present treaty shall be ap- 
proved and ratified by the high contracting parties 
In conformity with their respective laws, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged in the City 
of Washington as soon m may be possible. 


ARTICLE *$.— The present treaty shall remain 
in full force and virtue for the term of ten years, 
to be counted from the day of exchange of the rati- 
fications, and further for another term of ten years 
if, for specific reasons presented by either high con- 
tracting party, the purpose of this treaty has not been 
fully accomplished* 

In faith Whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present convention in duplicate, in 
the English and French languages, and have hereunto, 
affixed thdr seals. 

Done at Fort au Prince, Haiti, the xfith day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen. 


(Seal.) m _ Robert Beale Davis, Jr., Charge 

d 'A mures of the United States, 


(Seal) M ^ . Louis Borne, See* of State for 

Foreign Affairs and Public Instruction* 


United States-Honduras 

A11 arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Honduras, similar to those nego- 
tiated by ex-Secretary Bryan with many coun- 
tries, was signed July 27 at the State Depart- 
ment.^ It was the thirty-first of the treaties 
negotiated to be consummated. 

United S tat es-Nicar ague 

The Senate, Feb 18, by a vote of 55 to 18, 
ratified the long pending and persistently 
opposed Nicaraguan treaty, whereby the 
United States would acquire a ninety-nine-year 
option on the Nicaraguan canal route and a 
naval base in the Gulf of Fonseca for $3,000,- 
ooq. Included in the resolution was a pro- 
vision declaring that the United States did not 
intend to violate any existing rights in the 
Fonseca Gulf of Costa Rica, Honduras and 
Salvador, which had protested against the 
proposed acquirement. 

Five Democratic Senators voted against the 
treaty: Chamberlain, Martine, Clarke of Ar- 
kansas, Thomas, and Vardaman. Republicans 
against ratification were Borah, Clapp, Cum- 
mins, Gronna, Jones, Kenyon, La Follette, 
McCumber, Nelson, Norris, Smith of Michi- 
gan, Smoot, and Warren. Fifteen Republicans 
joined the administration forces in support: 
Brandegee, Colt, Dillingham, du Pont, Fall, 
Gallinger, Harding, Lippitt, Lodge, McLean, 
Page, Poindexter, Sutherland, Wadsworth, 
and Weeks. 

Senator Stone, chairman of the foreign re- 
lations committee, said that lie had heard, re- 
ports that Germany sought to obtain the 
Nicaraguan canal route. “Whether she offered 
$0,000,000 or $12,000,000 or $20,000,000 I do not 
know,” he added. “We have no means of 
knowing. That Germany was actuated by the 
same motives that France had in the original 
Panama enterprise is apparent to every one." 

In San Salvador, Feb 24, a meeting to pro- 
test against the acceptance of the treaty by 
Nicaragua was held. There was no disorder. 

The Nicaragua Senate, Apr 8, unanimously 
ratified the treaty with the United States 
granting this government an exclusive option 
on the Nicaraguan Canal route and naval 
bases in the Bay of Fonseca for $3,000,000. 
The Senate and Chamber of Deputies, Apr 
16, approved the treaty*. 

Approval of the treaty caused great dis- 
content among Nicaraguans, as it did not pro- 
vide for an option whereby the United States 
might Undertake the construction of the canal, 
but was practically a sale by Nicaragua to the 
United States for $3,000,000 of Big and Little 
Com Islands, the right to establish a naval 
base in the Gulf of Fonseca and a strip of 
land across the country from ocean to ocean. 
The limits of this strip of land were not 
specified* 

Salvador and Honduras had asserted that 
Nicaragua was without the right to cede to 
the United States naval base rights in the Gulf 
of Fonseca, and had carried their protests 
to the Washington government 

See also 1 
Nicaragua - , 
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TREES 

See 

Pine — Rust 

Poplar — Fungus disease 

TREPOFF, Alexander 

Alexander Trepoff, the new Russian Pre- 
mier, belongs to the Conservative group. He 
has held prominent court positions and assist- 
ed in conferences under imperial direction to 
consider changes in the Duma and the Im- 
perial Council in 1915. In 1914 he was made 
a member of the Imperial Council. Since 
1915, M. Trepoff has been Minister of Ways 
and Communications. Recently he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State to the Emperor. 

See also 

Russia — Politics and government 

TRIANA, Santiago Perez 

Santiago Perez Triana, representative in 
London of the Nicaraguan government and 
formerly Colombian minister in London, died 
May 25. He was a native of Colombia and 
a son of a former President of that country. 
Senor Triana was a former member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, 
and one of the delegates to the Pan-American 
Conference in Washington and was the author 
of “Some Aspects of the War.” 

TRIBBLE, Samuel J. 

Samuel J. Tribble, Representative in Con- 
gress from Georgia, died Dec 8, aged 4 7 years. 

TROLPASTTA CANAL 

The new Trolpastta Canal in Sweden was 
opened late in October by King Gustav. The 
canal established communication between 
Wener Lake and the North Sea. Seven years 
were spent in its construction. 

TROWBRIDGE, John Townsend 

John T. Trowbridge, the poet author of 
boys' stories, died in Arlington, Mass., Feb 12, 
aged 88 years. 

‘“TUB ANTI A,” Destruction of the 

The _ Holland Lloyd passenger steamer 
Tubantia sank Mar 16 off the Noord Hinder 
lightship, as the result of striking a mine 
or an attack by a submarine. The passengers, 
among whom were several Americans, and 
the members of the crew, were rescued. The 
steamer carried between 80 and 90 passengers 
and a crew of 300. She was a vessel of 
15,000 tons, and was one of Holland's finest 
steamers. Her loss stirred the country deeply. 
She was valued at $1,600,000, and was insured 
for $1,240,000. 

Members of the crew made affidavits that 
they saw the wake of a torpedo. Fragments 
of bronze, believed to be from a torpedo, 
were also found. She was said to have been 
struck six feet below the water-line on the 
starboard side. 


The Dutch Shipping Council, which was 
intrusted by the government with the official 
investigation into the sinking of the Dutch 
steamship Tubantia , issued a report, Apr 12, 
which said; 

“The ship was preparing to cast anchor 


at 2:20 a. m., when she was hit and a severe 
explosion took place in the coal bunkers on 
the starboard side, behind the first funnel. 
The explosion caused a hole extending from 
the bottom to the shelter deck. Witnesses 
observed a streak on the water approaching 
the Tubantia at great speed, directed at the 
point where the explosion occurred. 

“From investigations made by experts it 
is clearly shown that the pieces of metal in 
the Tubantia 3 s boats came from a Schwartz- 
kopf torpedo. Statements of witnesses and of 
experts prove that the explosion was caused 
by a torpedo fired from some distance by 
a submarine or a torpedo boat without warn- 
ing. In view of the fact that no other vessel 
was in the vicinity, it is evident that the tor- 
pedo was meant for the Tubantia” 

The Dutch government announced, Apr 21, 
that the German government, acting in accord- 
ance with a request of the Netherlands gov- 
ernment, had consented to collaborate with 
the Netherlands government in order to ascer- 
tain the identity of the torpedo which struck 
the Tubantia. 

The Dutch Naval Department, May 18, is- 
sued the following communication : 

“The discussions of the Dutch torpedo ex- 
pert Canters in Berlin regarding the sinking 
of the steamer Tubantia have not led to any 
conclusive result After an examination of 
the pieces of metal found in the Tubantia 3 s 
boat the German Admiralty acknowledged that 
these formed part of a torpedo belonging to 
a German submarine. But the submarine 
commander has declared that this torpedo 
was not fired at the Tubantia May 16, but at 
a British warship Mar 6, missing its target. 
The government intends to press for a deeper 
inquiry.” 


Germany and Holland agreed, Sept 22, to 
arbitrate the Tubantia sinking after the war* 


TUBERCULOSIS 


More than 80,000,000 Christmas seals, ap- 
proximating in value $800,000 were sold in 
1915, according to C. M. De Forest, chief field 
agent of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. This 
was an increase of 25,000,000 over the sate® 
of IQ14, which then set the record. The sales 
in New York State were more than 17,000,000; 
in Missouri, 3,000}, 000; in Iowa, 2,doo»ooo. 
Large increases also were made in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,^ Michigan, Florida and Vir- 
ginia. This brings the total results up to 
$3>2Q5»ooo, including $4,500 raised in 1907, the 
initial year, when the experiment was con- 
fined to Delaware. 


The plan was nationalized in 1908, when 
$138,244 was realized. The totals since then 
have been: 1909, $237,153; *9*o, $304,300 ; xgxi, 
^.•556; IOM, $384,999; 1913, $436,314? 

* 9*4 $ 550 , 000 . 


While the latest report of the Bureau of 
the Census shows that in 1914 tuberculosis 
caused more than 10.5 per cent, of all death* 
in the registration area of the United States, 
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the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in a statement 
issued Mar 9 from its headquarters in New 
York City, pointed out that the death rate 
from this disease was steadily decreasing, 
having declined from 200.7 per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1904 to 146.8 in 1914. This would 
indicate that the anti-tuberculosis movement 
organized in the last ten years was having a 
marked effect on the mortality of tuberculo- 
sis, since the death-rate from this disease 
seemed to be declining more rapidly than the 
general death-rate from all causes. 

Commenting on this disease the Bureau of 
the Census said it was the result of a more 
general understanding of the laws of health, 
the importance of fresh air, etc., due in part, 
no doubt, to the efforts of the various so- 
citics for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

See also 

Death — Causes 
— Koga treatment 

The Journal of Experimental Medicine de- 
voted its entire Aug number to reports upon 
the tuberculosis cure discovered by Dr. Gen- 
saburo Koga, of Tokio. [See Information 
Annual, 1915, p. 580.] Chief among the items 
was a report by Dr, Koga on sixty-three typ- 
ical cases that have been treated with cyano- 
cuprol, as the new medicine was called. This 
was followed by an article by Morisuke Otani, 
of the Ritasato Institute for Infectious Dis- 
eases, on the clinical treatment of tuberculosis 
patients. Finally, there was a report by Dr. R. 
Takano of six cases of leprosy treated with 
cyanocuprol in the i-hai-yen Leprosormm, 
Tokio, all of which showed such marked im- 
provement that it looked as if the discovery 
might prove a cure for leprosy as well as for 
tuberculosis. 

Briefly, cyanocuprol is an aqueous solution 
of potassium cyanide and copper, diluted in 
2000 times its volume of distilled water. It 
is hightly irritating to the tissues and must be 
injected exclusively into a vein. Doses arc 
given at intervals of two weeks, varying in 
quantity according to the form and stage of 
the disease and the age of the patient After 
the injections the patient must have absolute 
rest for three days after the first, seven days 
after the second, and fourteen days after 
tin* third injection. 

Dr. Ruga's report showed that in sixty-three 
cases of all forms and stages of seriousness, 
twenty-five were cured, twenty-two improved, 
three died, nine under treatment, four treat- 
ment suspended, 

TUCKERTON WIRELESS PLANT 

Adhering to views expressed by Chief 
Justice Gummerc respecting neutrality, the 
Court of Errors and Appeals at Trenton, N. 
J. f Mar 6, affirmed the action of Vice-Chan-' 
cellor Stevens in refusing to enjoin a French 
corporation from enforcing its rights to 
possession of the wireless station at Tucker- 
ton, owned- by a German company known 
briefly as “Homag.” Unless appeal should 
be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which seemed probable, the French 


company might proceed at law to wrest the 
Tuckerton plant from “Homag” 

TUNA FISH 

The quota of the tuna fisheries of the sea- 
son up to November was approximated by 
prominent California operators as follows: 

SEASON I915 

Pounds caught, ao, 000, 000. 

Fish caught, 1,000,000. 

Valuation canned product, $3,000,000. 

Valuation of Long Beach products, $750,000. 
Expenditures, $1,600,000. 

Valuation of fishing fleet, $3,000,000. 

Valuation of Long Beach fleet, $800,000. 

Paid to fishermen, $200,000. 

Cases packed, 250,000. 

Cases packed in Long Beach, 80,000. 

Average price received per case, $5.00. 

SEASON 1916 TO DATE 
Pounds caught, 23,000,000. 

Fish caught, 1,100,000. 

Valuation canned product, $3,600,000. 

Valuation of Long Beach products, $1,200,000. 
Expenditures, $2,000,000. 

Valuation of fishing licet, $5,000,000. 

Valuation of Long Beach fleet, $1,175,000. 

Paid to fishermen, $350,000. 

Cases packed, 280,000. 

Cases packed in Long Beach, 90,000. 

Average price received per ca.sc, $7.00. 

Among the innovations introduced during the 
year were a floating cannery which proved 
both economic and successful, and a purse net 
measuring 1800x300 ft., with which the albi- 
core could be caught. 

—Floating cannery 

It was reported that arrangements had 
been made by the Van Camp Sea Food Can- 
nery and the Long Beach Tuna Packing Com- 
pany to operate a floating cannery in connec- 
tion with tuna packing during the season of 
1916. Up-to-date canning machinery and 
labor-saving devices would be installed and 
the vessel would have a capacity of 2000 
cases of tuna daily. In addition it would be 
equipped with a complete fish meal and fer- 
tilizer plant, in which fish oil would be ex- 
tracted aud > refined. 

The floating cannery could follow the fish 
all season, and smaller boats could operate 
to better advantage catching tuna than the 
present apparatus. The cannery would proba- 
bly employ 100 people and be able to operate 
in Mexican waters long before the canneries 
in the United States could open and long after 
they closed in the fall 

TUNGSTEN 

—Production 

Great Britain 

Owing to years of dependence on the Ger- 
man supply, the outbreak of the European war 
found England with only three months* supply 
of tungsten in the country. The High Speed 
Steel Alloys, Ltd., a company formed to un- 
dertake the manufacture of the metal, suc- 
ceeded in producing 3 tons a clay, and the out- 
put could have been maintained had sufficient 
supplies of ore been forthcoming. To remedy 
the- lack of sufficient ore, the company pur- 
chased mines in Burma. The shareholders of 
the company, some thirty high-speed steel 
makers, mostly from Sheffield, subscribed capi- 
tal in proportion to their average consumption 
of tungsten, 
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United States 

The tungsten production of the United 
States during the first six months of 1916 ex- 
ceeded the production of this or any other 
country in any previous twelve months while 
prices rose to ten times their ordinary level, 
says Science , Aug n. The output was esti- 
mated at 3290 short tons of concentrates carry- 
ing 60 per cent WO3, valued at $9,113,000. 

The total domestic output for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1916, {probably 

amounted to about 5000 tons. During the first 
six months of 1916, Colorado marketed 1505 
tons; California, 984 tons; Nevada, 461 tons; 
Arizona, 175 tons, while smaller quantities 
were mined in Alaska, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Missouri, New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah 
and Washington. 

Not only were the output and prices unique, 
but the ratio of the several tungsten minerals 
produced was different from that of other 
countries of large production. The quantities 
and values were approximately as follows : 
ferberite, 1495 tons, $3,590,000; scheelite, 1404 
tons, $4,322,000; wolframite, 201 tons, $613,- 
000 ; and huberite, 185 tons, $587,000. 

In most countries the prevailing mineral is 
wolframite, and no other country approaches 
the United States in the quantity of ferberite 
or scheelite produced. The scheelite comes 
mostly from Atoiia, Calif., but significant 
quantities are mined in Nevada, Arizona, 
Idaho and Connecticut. 

The tremendous increase of prices caused 
by the need for “high speed” tools to cut war 
steel ordered by the governments of Europe, 
of course, caused the great increase in produc- 
tion. June closed with the , price around $25 
a unit, which was still much higher than any 
price known before in 1916. The highest 
price previously reported to the Geological 
Survey was $15 a unit, paid in 1907. The 
normal price has been $6 to $7. 

During the six months under consideration 
40 mills of various types and sizes were in 
operation part or all of the time on tungsten 
ores, and, at the end of June, 14 were under 
construction. 

In the tungsten mining camps the excite- 
ment that followed the increase of prices was 
similar to that caused by important gold dis- 
coveries. Nederland, Colo., a little village of 
two or three dozen homes, suddenly became 
a town of 3000 or more inhabitants. East of 
Nederland two settlements, each containing 
several hundred people, sprang into existence. 
Atoiia, Calif., a camp or 60 or 80 people, grew 
to more than a thousand. 

TURKESTAN 

Sir Aurel Stein, the explorer, returned to 
England, June 5, after a journey of two and 
a half years through eastern Turkestan, west- 
ern China, the Pamirs, Russian Turkestan and 
along the Perso-Afghan border. The trip was 
undertaken by order of the Government of 
India and included the crossing of Darel and 
Tangier, a territory in the Hindu Koosh never 
before visited by Europeans. 

After crossing into Chinese Turkestan Sir 


Aurel made his way as rapidly . as possible 
toward the desert round the dried up Lob 
Nor (Lake Lop), visiting on his way a sand 
buried old site in the Taklamakan desert. 
He discovered many ancient writings on wood 
and in an early Indian language dating from 
the third century A. D. The explorer followed 
up through the Lop desert the earliest route 
by which the Chinese carried trade and in- 
fluence into Central Asia from the end of the 
second century before Christ. ^ For over 
twenty marches the route was quite waterless, 
a terrible wilderness of salt and wind and 
eroded clay, and ice sufficient to assure at least 
one month’s supply of water for the party 
(which, including excavation laborers, counted 
thirty-five people) had to be carried. Perhaps 
his most important discovery was the tracing 
of this ancient route and of the numerous 
ruins along that part of it which lay through 
a dried up ancient delta. It was by this route 
that the ancient Chinese conveyed all their 
silk to central Asia and the far off Mediter- 
ranean. The numerous pieces of exquisite 
Chinese silks and brocades found in the ceme- 
teries will open up a new chapter in the his- 
tory of textile art. In that part of the desert 
which was waterless in ancient times for a 
distance of some 150 miles Sir Aurel was 
able with accuracy to trace the route of the 
ancient caravans by finds of coins and other 
small objects accidentally dropped. 

During another portion of his travels Sir 
Aurel explored for a distance of 250 miles a 
further section of the armed fortified border 
line by which the Chinese had endeavored to 
protect their westernmost marches in Kansu 
against ancient Hun raids. From the ruins 
of watch towers found in continuous succes- 
sion along the wall he recovered intact numer- 
ous written records on wood dating from the 
first century before and after Christ. 

Sir Aurel’s travels involved over 11,000 miles 
of marching over mountain and desert The 
explorer spent some three and a half months 
among the mountains north of the Oxus, in 
Russian territory. 


General Alexei Nikolaievitch Kuropatkin 
had been appointed Governor-General of Turk- 
estan, according to a Central News dispatch 
from Pctrogracl Aug 10, General Kuropatkin, 
who was in chief command of the Russian 
forces in Manchuria during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, was appointed commander in chief 
of the Russian armies on the northern front 
on Feb 26, 1916, succeeding General Nicholas 
Ruzsky. The front under his command in- 
cluded the Riga-Dvinsk line, along which 
severe fighting has been reported at frequent 
intervals since the beginning of the Russian 
offensive under General R'russiloff in the 
south, but no sustained offensive movement 
on either the German or the Russian side 
developed. 

TURKEY 

The Semi-official News Agency said that 
in the Duma at Petrograd, Dec 2, Premier 
Trepoff read a proclamation announcing 'offi- 
cially that an agreement concluded by Russia. 
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France and Great Britain in 1915 and later 
approved by Italy “establishes in definite man- 
ner the right of Russia to the Straits and 
Constantinople,” 

See also 
Armenia 
Bagdad railroad 
Education— T uricey 
Elkus, Abram L 
Essad Pacha 
Morgenthau, Henry 
Red Cross Society, American 
Syria 

Yussuf, Izzedin, Prince 

TURNER, Sir George 

The Right Hon. Sir George Turner, for- 
mer Premier and Treasurer of Victoria, died 
in Melbourne, Victoria, Aug 13. He was 
born in 1851. 

TURNER, Sir William 

Sir William Turner, principal of Edinburgh 
University, died in Edinburgh, Feb 15, at the 
age of 83 years. 

“TWILIGHT SLEEP” 

The “so-called twilight sleep” treatment; 
of childbirth, which never aroused much pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, has been abandoned af- 
ter trial, by many of the leading hospitals in 
the country, because of the attendant dangers. 
As early as Apr, 1015, the treatment was 
discontinued at the Polyclinic Modicafi School 
and Hospital, and the City Hospital on Black- 
weirs Island, New York. By Aug, 1916, the 
hong island College Hospital was the only 
one in the city still using the treatment. 

After more than a year's use of the twilight 
sleep drug, scopalomtn, the obstetricians at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, found 
in the fall of 1915, that it could be safely used 
only under exceptional conditions because of 
questions regarding the proper dosage, and 
reached the conclusion that it is so perilous, 
that the menace to the life of the child is 
too grave to warrant its use except under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

TWINE 

See 

Cordage -Production 
TYPHUS 

A cure for eruptive typhus, the disease 
which made such terrible ravages in Serbia, 
was reported, Aug 2, to have been discovered 
by Drs. Nicolle and Blaisot. The physicians 
described their discovery to the Academy of 
Medicine, It # is a serum which they found 
after exhaustive experiments. At that time 
thirty-eight serious cases had been treated by 
injections, which were followed ‘by rapid re- 
covery in a number of patients- In addition 
the injections of the serum had prevented 
complications so frequent in this disease and 
reduced the death rate from twenty-five to 
three per cent, 

TYPEWRITING 

Miss Margaret B. Owen, operating an Un- 
derwood typewriter, won the world's cham- 
pionship again Oct 16, , Miss Owen wrote an 
average of 137 words a minute, breaking her 


former record, established in 1915, of 136 
words a minute for an hour. 

TYPHOID FEVER 

See 

Death— Causes 
TYPHUS 

Dr. Pierre Roux, director of the Pasteur 
Institute, announced, Apr 3, to the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, the discovery of a serum 
for the treatment and prevention of eruptive 
typhus for which no specific had existed. The 
discovery was a result of the researches of 
Dr. Nicole, director of the Tunis Branch 
of the Pasteur Institute. Nineteen cases 
treated with the serum showed marked im- 
provement. 

“U-53” (submarine) 

The German war submarine U-53 mysteri- 
ously entered the harbor of Newport, R. L, 
on the afternoon of Oct 7,’ and after a stop 
of about three hours, as mysteriously left 
•without talcing on supplies of any kind, her 
only reason for entering the harbor apparently 
being to deliver a letter to Count von Bern- 
storff, the German ambassador. 

The U-53 was the first war submarine to 
reach an. American port. She was 213 ft. long, 
carried two guns, and was equipped with 4 
torpedo lubes and a wireless outfit of excep- 
tional strength. She was manned by a crew 
of 33 men and 3 officers, under command of 
Capt. Hans Rose, The voyage from Wil- 
helmshaven was said to have taken 17 days. 

At daylight on Oct 8 the U-53 turned up 
southeast of Nantucket and got in the way 
of the American steamer Kansan , of the 
American-Hawaiian Company, bound from 
New York for Genoa by way of Boston, with 
freight The Kansan was flying the American 
flag. She was stopped by the submarine at 
5,30 o'clock. Assured that the Kansan was an 
American-owned vessel, the submarine later 
allowed her to proceed. 

Within the next four hours the U-53 sank 
S steamships, 3 British, 1 Dutch and 1 Nor- 
wegian. 

The Slraihdcne , a British freighter, was 
sunk at 6 a, m. The crew -were taken aboard 
the Nantucket Shoals lightship and later re- 
moved to Newport by torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The vessel was of 4321 tons and 375 feet in 
length. She was built in Greenock in 1900 
and was owned in Glasgow. She was bound 
from New York to Bordeaux. 

At 1045 a. m. the British freighter West- 
point, hound from London to Newport, was 
attacked. She sent wireless messages for help, 
but after a warning shot had been fired across 
her bows the crew abandoned the vessel, which 
was then sunk. The crew were picked up by a 
destroyer. 

Immediately after the S. 0 . S. calls from 
West Point were picked up at Newport, Ad- 
miral Gleaves ordered out the destroyer fleet 
to give assistance. The Jarvis, one of the 
fastest of the fleet, being capable of making 
31 knots, had steam up and was one of the 
first to get ' away. She steamed out of the 
harbor at full speed just; before 1.30 o'clock 
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Following the Jarvis , as rapidly as steam could 
be made, went the destroyers Bray ton, Erics- 
son, O'Brien, Bcnham, Cassin, Batch, McCall, 
Porter, Fanning , Winslow, Aylwin, Cushing , 
Cummings , Paulding and Conygnham, and the 
tender Melville. 

The Stephano was the next vessel to fall a 
victim to the U-boat. At 4.30 p. m. she was 
attacked while on her way from St. Johns, 
N. F., to New York. The passengers and 
crew, numbering about 140, were picked up by 
the destroyer Balch and later transferred to 
the destroyer Jenkins. Of the vessels sunk, 
the Stephano was the most important. She 
had been sold to the Russian government and 
was to have been used as an ice-breaker at the 
end of the trip. 

According to an affidavit filed later at the 
British consulate by the captain, the first 
warning that the Stephano received was a solid 
shot which struck her on the port bow. At 
the time not a passenger had been removed 
from the steamship, and the captain was not 
aware that he was in the hands of an enemy 
craft until the shell struck his ship. 

The Bloomersdijk, a Dutch freighter of 
3201 tons, was sunk south of Nantucket and 
her crew taken aboard a destroyer. She was 
bound from New York to Rotterdam. 

Near the spot where the Bloomersdijk went 
down, the Norwegian tanker, 2530 tons, Chris- 
tian Knudson t was sunk on. her way from 
New York to London. The crew was picked 
up by destroyers. 

The action of Germany in bringing the war 
to this side of the Atlantic, thus imperiling 
American submarines on their practice cruises, 
and establishing a virtual blockade of Amer- 
ican ports, was regarded in Washington as 
serious. 

On the eve of a conference with Sec. Lan- 
sing, ^President Wilson made public a state- 
ment in which he declared that Germany would 
be held to the complete fulfillment of her 
promises to the United States. A tentative 
conclusion was reached, Oct 11, that the U-53 
had kept within German government pledges, 
and that for the time being the United States 
would take no action, 

Some utterances of the feeling that the 
activity of American warships in rescuing 
passengers from the vessels sunk by the Ger- 
man submarine U-53 off the American coast- 
amounted to a breach of neutrality were made, 
Oct 26, in the House of Lords by Baron Beres- 
ford and Baron Sydenham. 

The Foreign Secretary said there was no 
doubt Germany had violated many times the 
pledge given to President Wilson. 

Lord Sydenham declared: "Even before the 
exploits of the U-53 that pledge was torn to 
shreds. Yet the government of the United 
States has made no sign whatever and the 
sinking of neutral ships goes on almost every 
day, . The Norwegians have lost eighteen ves- 
sels in this one month, and what must small 
neutrals think of their powerful representa- 
tive?” . , 

No life, he said, was lost because of the 
presence of American warships. Lord Syden- 


ham took the position that the presence of 
American warships actually enabled Germany 
to defy what he said President Wilson had 
described as a sacred and indisputable rule of 
international law. 

It was officially announced, Oct 31, that the 
U-53 had returned safely to a German port. 

Sec. of State Lansing admitted, Nov 9, that 
he was awaiting a reply from Germany to an 
inquiry regarding the character of the cam- 
paign of the German naval submarine U-53. 
Mr. Lansing said the inquiry was dispatched 
to Germany shortly after the U-53 had com- 
pleted her work of destruction off Nantucket 
Shoals. 

Official announcement was made Nov 30, 
that Germany would pay damages for 'the 
Dutch freighter Bloomersdijk, and for her 
grain cargo. The rest of the vessel's cargo 
was to be submitted to a prize court. 

An investigation of the Navy Department’s 
violation of its own neutrality regulations thru 
the sending out by radio to vessels at sea of 
news of the U-53's raids off Nantucket Light- 
ship was ordered, Dec 7, by Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

See also 

Submarines — International law govern- 
ing 

UKULELE 

The ukulele, a pseudo- Hawaiian musical 
instrument invented by a Portuguese, has 
jumped into great popularity in this country. 
The Department of Commerce reported in 
1916 that the American demand was so great 
that Hawaiian manufacturers were turning 
out 1600 instruments a month. 

UNDERWOOD, Rev, Dr. Horace Grant 

Rev. Dr. Horace Grant Underwood, the 
first Presbyterian missionary in Korea, died 
Oct 12, aged 57 years. 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 

See 

Profit sharing 

UNDERWOOD-SIMMONS TARIFF ACT 

See 

Sugar-Customs duties 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

See 

Canada— I m migration 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

New York City 

A report issued on Mar 20 by the Mayor's 
committee on unemployment shows that during 
tqiS* without the expenditure of a single dol- 
lar of city funds, work was provided for 5000 
persons daily in twenty-two emergency shops 
conducted by the committee in various sec- 
tions of the city. 

The Mayor’s 1915 committee expended ap» * 
proximately $174,000 during 1915 to relieve 
unemployment in the city of New York The 
expenditures were met entirely out of the 
funds contributed by the general public* In 
the twenty-two emergency workshops* con- 
ducted at an expenditure of more than $150,- 
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ooo during the winter of 1915 by the com- 
mittee in various parts of the city, as many 
as 5000 persons daily were employed, and 
these workshops gave a total of 215,429 days’ 
work. Over 1000 girls passed through the 
training classes, 448 of whom were placed in 
regular employment while attending the 
classes. The committee announced also the 
organization of an employment managers’ as- 
sociation, composed of representatives of 
many of^ the leading employing establishments 
of the city 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

The Union Pacific, Nov 9, ordered the ex- 
penditure of several millions of dollars for a 
tunnel under the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, much double-tracking, and a large num- 
ber of new freight cars. The new tunnel will 
be under the famous Sherman hill in Wyo- 
ming, the highest point on the Union Pacific, 
where the Ames Monument is situated. 

UNION SWITCH AND SIGNAL CO. 

See 

Wksttngbousk Airbrake Co. 

UNION COLLEGE 

Gifts to Union College totalling $250,000 
were announced June 13. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Union Theological Seminary had received 
an additional endowment of $1,840,000, mak- 
ing the seminary one of the largest endowed 
religious schools in America, according to an 
announcement made May 16. The new gift 
brought the endowment up to nearly $5,000,000. 

UNITED MANAGERS’ PROTECTIVE AS- 
SOCIATION 

Under a limited reorganization plan, to take 
effect in the fall of 1916, the United Managers’ 
Protective Association, a society of all the 
prominent amusement managers of the coun- 
try, handed together for mutual protection, 
planned to form an organization along the 
same lines as the great labor unions. The 
plan contemplated the establishment of local 
unions in all the important centers of the 
United States, whose duties it would be to 
settle all disputes in each particular section. 
The establishment of at least twenty local 
unions or branches of the association, with 
headquarters in New York under the present 
name, was planned. The United Managers 1 ' 
Association was organized in 1913. Its offi- 
cers follow: Marc Klaw, president : Lee Shu- 
berfc, E. F. Albee, Henry W. Savage, and 
Adolph Zukor, vice-presidents ; executive com- 
mittee, Abraham Lincoln Krlanger, William 
A. Brady, AIL Hayman, E. F. Albee, and Wal- 
ter Vincent; board of governors, David Be- 
lasco, A. H. Woods, Winthrop Ames, Sam H. 
Harris, Daniel Frohman, H. E. Aitkens, 
Charles Burnham, and others. 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 

See 

Labor unions 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company won 
a victory in the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals at St. Paul, Minn., May 11, when a tem- 
porary injunction granted by Judge David B. 
Dyer at St. Louis, Oct, 1915, was vacated. 
This temporary injunction enjoined the com- 
pany from enforcing the terms of its 30,000 
outstanding leases on shoe machinery. 

Dismissal of the Federal anti-trust suit 
against the United Shoe Machinery Company 
was refused by the Federal District Court at 
St. Louis, Mo., June 7, the court holding that 
the ^matters which the company had referred 
to in its pleas — such as an improvement in 
shoe manufacturing due to its machines — were 
no reason why it should evade the law. 

UNITED STATES 

See also 

Aluminum — Production— United States 
American party 

Arbitration — U nixed States — Portugal 
Arbitration — United States — Spain 
Arch aeolog y— U nited States 
Armenia 

Automobiles — Manufactures of 
Automobiles— Production— United 
States 
Bankruptcy 

Banks and ranking — United States 
Birds 

Boots and shoes — Manufacture of 
Brick and tile — Production — Unitkd 
States 

C ARBOLIC A LTD " -P RODUCTION— U N ITED 

States 

Cement — Production— United States 
Child labor — United States 
Chocolate — I m ports 
Cities — United States 
Clothing — Mantffacture of 
Coal— Production— -United States 
Coins and coinage 
Coke— Production— United States 
Copper— M a m tfacturk of 
Corporations 
Cotton— United States 
Cotton goods — Production — United 
States 

Cotton spinning 
Crabs— United States 
Danish West Indies 
Democratic party 
Domestic animals— United States 
Drugs — United States 
Dumba, Constantin Theodor 
Dyes — Production— U nited States 
Earthqtj a kks— U nited States 
Electrical machinery — Manufactures 
of 

Earthquakes— United 'States 
Farms— United States 
Felt manufactures 

Fertilizer— Production— U n ited States 
F rRES— U nited States and Canada 
Fletcher, Henry P, 

Floods 

Forest reserves — National — United 
States 

Fuller’s earth— Production— United 
States 

Gas industry 
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Gold — Production — United States 
Grain standard act 
Immigration 

Iron — Production — United States 
Iron ore — Production— United States 
Lead — Production — United States 
Lumber — Production — United States 
Lynching 

Manufactures— United States 
Michailovitch, Ljoubomir 
Mines and mining— Production — United 
States 
Misbanding 

Mujica, Eduardo Suarez 

Natural gas— United States 

Naturalization 

Negroes 

Nicaragua 

Nitrates 

Panama 

Paper — Production — United States 
Philippine Islands 
Progressive party 
Prohibition party 
Prohibition— United States 
Radium — Production — United States 
Railroads — United States 
Reciprocity— United States — Brazil 
Republican Party 
Roads — United States 
Senarclens-Grancy, Baron Ludwig von 
Ships and Shipping — Shipbuilding — 
United States 

Silver— Production— United States 
Soap Production — United States 
Socialist party 
“Star-spangled banner" 

Storms 
Sugar — Price 

Sugar— Production— United States 
Sulphuric acid — Production — United 
States 

Treaties— United States— Nicaragua 
Tarnowski, Adam von Tarnow 
Treaties — United States — Chile 
Treaties— United States— Colombia 
Treaties— United States— Haiti 
Treaties— United States — Nicaragua 
Tungsten— Production— United States 
West Point (U. S. Military Academy) 
Woman suffrage— United States 
Wool — Production— United States 
Zinc — Production — United States 

— Army 

Regulations necessary for the establishment 
of drastic censorship of press information and 
other communications by mail, cable, wire or 
wireless for use in time of war were recom- 
mended in the annual report of Major-Gen, 
Hugh L. Scott, chief of staff of the army, 
made public Jan. 2. 


Hearings on the army part of the defense 
program began before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, Jan 6, when Sec. Gar- 
rison appeared in support of the Administra- 
tion’s plan for an increase of the army and 
the creation of a Continental force to supple- 
ment the regular military establishment. 


Major-Gen. Scott, Jan 10, recommended the 
creation of a standing army of 2,000,000 men 
to protect the United States against possible 
invasion from Europe. 

Major General Leonard Wood told the Sen- 
ate Military Committee, Jan 19, that the coast 
line of the United States was open to attack 
by any well organized foreign army, despite its 
equipment of forts, mines and submarines, 
and that the oceans formed no serious barrier 
to invasion. He declared that in the country’s 
present state of utter unpreparedness for war 
a trained force of 150,000 men could inflict 
incalculable damage before an army could be 
assembled to meet it. 

Major Gen. Scott repeated his views, Jr * 21, 
before the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
He disapproved the army plans of Chairman 
Hay, of the House Committee, as far too weak 
for any real purpose, and supported the Gar- 
rison Continental Army plan as the best pos- 
sible. 


Dr. W. C. Gorgas, surgeon-general, U. S. A., 
told the annual Congress on Medical Educa- 
tion in Chicago. Feb 7, that the United States 
in a few years would have an army of 1,000,- 
000 men, and that at least 10,000 surgeons 
would be needed. He urged the adoption of 
a proposal for a national conference of med- 
ical examiners, composed of representatives 
of state medical examining boards. The pro- 
posal also suggested that candidates who 
passed an examination would be eligible for 
the United States medical reserve corps and 
would not have to pass any other examination 
for license to practice. 


Action on Senator Robinson’s resolution 
calling for a Congressional investigation into 
the army aviation service rested with the 
Senate at the end of Feb. An inquiry 
was ^ recommended by the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee* which reported the resolu- 
tion favorably Feb 21, after. Senator Robin- 
son had submitted further evidence in sun- 
port of his sensational charges of general in- 
efficiency on the part of the aviation service 
of the army. The resolution provided for an 
investigation by a special committee composed 
of two Senators and three Representatives, 
and appropriated $10,000 for that purpose. 
The inquiry would be independent of that al- 
ready ordered by the War Department into 
the aviation service. 


By a vote of 58 to 23, the Senate late Mar 
21 passed the Tillman bill authorizing the 
government to purchase or construct a plant 
at a cost of $11,000,000 and to manufacture 
its own armor plate. This proposition had 
long been advocated by Sec. Daniels. 


Mar 15 the Senate concurred with the House 
resolution providing for an immediate increase 
of the regular army to approximately 120,000 
fighting troops. This was because of the 
Mexican situation. There was little delate 
and the 60 Senators In the Chamber voted 
unanimously. 
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With the approval of the President, Repre- 
sentative Janies Hay, Chairman of the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, introduced in the 
House, May 23, a Military Defense bill cre- 
ating a “counsel of executive information” to 
further the mobilization of the country’s re- 
sources for possible war. The council was to 
be composed of members of the Cabinet, who 
should have as an advisorv committee seven 
persons who were recognized as experts in 
various lines of industry. 

See also 

Baker, Newton Diehl 
Garrison, Lindley M. 

Militia 

Nitrogen 

Pershing, Major-Gen. John Joseph 
Preparedness 

— Army — Aeronautics 

It was announced, Oct 19, that orders for 
more than two hundred aeroplanes had been 
placed by the War Department as a first step 
in expansion of the aviation service under the 
army reorganization act 

Nearly one hundred of the planes already 
ordered were of a special school type for use 
at. the regular army training school at San 
Diego, Cal,, and the National Guard schools 
at Mineola, N. Y., and Chicago. The others 
were of reconaissance* pursuit and battle types. 
The machines, orders for which were dis- 
tributed among several companies, were to 
develop a power ranging from 80 to 200 horse- 
power. 

Nearly all of the craft were to be biplanes, 
and a large number would be of the Curtiss 
type. A few triplan.es were ordered fox the 
purpose, it was understood, of testing the 
availability of that type for army use. 

— Army — Annual report 

Major-Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, 
sounded the keynote of the army’s prospective 
fight for universal military training in his an- 
nual report, made public Dec 7, It was frankly 
for universal training and compulsory service. 
Basing his conclusions on the showing of the 
federalized National Guard, when mobilized for 
border duty* and the fact that strenuous re- 
cruiting campaigns for both the regulars and 
guardsmen had produced negligible results, 
General Scott said: 

‘‘In my judgment the country will never he pre- 
pared for defense until we do as other great nations 
do that have large interest® to guard, like Germany, 
Japan and Prance, where everybody i® ready and 
doe® perforin military service in time of peace as 
he would pay every other tax, and is willing to make 
sacrifices for the protection he get® and the country 
get® in return. There is no reason why one woman’s 
son should go out and defend or be trained to defend 
another woman and her ion who refuses to take 
training or give service. The only democratic method 
i® for every man in his youth to become trained in 
order that he may render efficient service if called 
upon in war/ 1 

Taking up the question of the National 
Guard in its Federal status* General Scott 
declared the training period of 75 days in three 
years provided by the new national defense 
act be wholly inadequate* “In my judgment*” 
he said* “it precludes this force from being 
made fit for war service until it has received 


at least six months* additional training in time 
of war.” 

The report repeated the opinion that it takes 
a year of intensive training to make a soldier. 

General Scott gave statistics on the National 
Guard mobilization available when his report 
was written Sept 30. He showed that in 11 
States with 16,600 enrolled guardsmen at the 
time of call, more than 10 per cent, failed 
to respond and 29 per cent, of the remainder 
could not pass required physical tests, making 
the force 43 per cent raw recruits when it 
went to the border. Brought up to war 
strength, he said, the force would have been 
75 per cent, green men and useless for war 
purposes for many months. 

An aggregate force of 151,096 officers and 
men of the guard were mustered into the 
Federal service under the call, and about 110,- 
957 were on the border a month and a half 
after the call was issued. The general com- 
mended highly the efficiency of the railroads 
in handling the mobilization. 

Turning to recruiting in the regular army, 
the report said that the service was 29,130 
short of its authorized strength on Aug 31, 
1916, Between Mar 15, when Congress au- 
thorized bringing the army up to war strength 
by adding 20,000 men, and Aug 1, only 8463 
additional men were enrolled. 


— Army — Appropriation bill 
^ The House Military Committee, under 
Chairman Hay, June 14, ordered a favorable 
report on the Army Appropriation bill, carry- 
ing $ 157 , 123,099 (an increase of $55,000,000 
over the 1915 bill), and filed their report 
on the 1 6th. Besides providing for regular 
army increases, Federalization of the National 
Guard, and civilian training camps authorized 
by the new Army Reorganization bill, the 
measure would create an executive council for 
mobilization of resources for national defense, 
and permit use of army transports to carry 
commercial cargoes between the United States 
and its insular possessions. 

General debate on the bill was begun June 
21 * 


An amendment by Representative Mann to 
increase the appropriation for aeroplanes from 
$1,222,100 to $3,222,100 was adopted, 81 to 77* 


To meet the Mexican situation amendments, 
which brought the total up to approximately 
$182,000,000, were added. This was in addi- 
tion to a special urgent deficiency bill which 
carried approximately $6,000*000, 

Increases included in the Army Appropria- 
tion bill by the House were : 


Horae® for cavalry and other departments, $3,000,* 
000. Total appropriation, as increased, $3,800,000, 

Medical Department and sanitation, $1,000,000. To- 
tal appropriation, $2,000,000. 

Engineering Department, $300,000; total appropria- 
tion, $1,000,000. 

Ordnance store®, ammunition, $2,000,000; total al- 
lowed, $4,500,000. 

Manufacture of arm®, $3*000*000; appropriation m 
increased, $5,000,000. 

Ordnance store®, supplies, $3*000*0005 total allowed, 

$<■>, 000 , 000 , 

Machine-guns for regular®, $1,960,000; total oppro- 


priation. $3,360,000. 
Machine-guns for militia, 


new Item, $2,000,000. 
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Armored motor cars, $150,000; total allowed, $300,- 
000. 

Field artillery, militia, $5,000,000; total of increased 
appropriation, $8,000,000. 

Ammunition for field artillery for militia, $5,000,- 
000; total increased appropriation, $8,000,000. 

Military training camps for civilians, $1,500,000; 
total appropriation, $2,000,000. 

These items represent a gross increase of $28,110, 
ooo, but the House struck out of the bill about 
$5,000,000 for the militia. 

The eliminated items for the militia were those 
originally designed for equipment, summer manoeuvre 
camps, forage, horses, and arms. Inasmuch as the 
militia has now been made practically a part of the 
military forces of the United States these items were 
absorbed in the general appropriations and increases 
for the entire military establishment. 

The House, passed the bill, June 26, with- 
out the formality of a roll call. The bill 
then went to the Senate. 


Carrying a total of $328,000,000, an increase 
of $146,000,000 over the measure passed by the 
House, the Army Appropriation bill was re- 
ported to the Senate July 3. 

The largest increases in appropriations made 
by the Senate committee were as follows : 


^27,156. 

Pay of officers of the line — House, $10,000,000; 
Senate, $11,400,000. 

Signal Corps — House, $3,775»ooo; Senate, $14,- 
Longevity pay — House, $2,000,000; Senate, $2,- 

500.000. 

Pay, officers of the National Guard — -House, $2,- 
225,000; Senate, $11,400,000. 

Pay of enlisted men of all grades — House, $7,750,- 
000: Senate, to include National Guard, $23,000,000. 

New items added bv Senate — Pay for thirty civilian 
aviators, at $1800 each, $54,000. 

Ten her cent, increase of officers for foreign ser- 
vice — House, $250,000; Senate, $2,000,000. 

Twenty per cent, increase of enlisted men in foreign 
service — House, $800,000; Senate, including National 
Guard, $6,000,000. 

Subsistence of army — House, $13,000,000; Senate, 
including National Guard when drafted into Federal 
service. $27,377,000. 

Repular supplies for Quartermaster Corps — House, 
$8,700,000; Senate, to include National Guard, $17,* 

Transportation of army — House, $12,000,000; Sen- 
ate, $38,441,504, including also National Guard. 

Clothing, camp and garrison equipage — House, $12,- 
000,000; Senate, $20,280,000, including also National 
Guard. 

Barracks and quarters — House, $2,750,000; Senate, 
including also the National Guard, $5,176,268. 

Medical Department — 'House, $2,000,000; Senate, 
$ 4 , 5 oO;Ooo. 

Engineer equipment of troops — House, $1,000,000; 
Senate, $1,770,000. 

Ordnance stores, ammunition — House, $4,500,000; 
Senate, $12,776,000. 

Small arms, target practice — House, $1,200,000; 
Senate, $3,494,000, 

The manufacture of small arms was reduced from 
$5,000,000, appropriated by the House, to $2,500,000, 
on the ground that there are already 770,000 of these 
rilles and more, are not needed now. 

Ordnance stores and supplies — House, $6,000,000; 
Senate, $11,000,000. 

Machine guns — House, $3,600,000; Senate, $7»- 

725.000. 

Machine guns for National Guard — House, $2,000,- 
000; Senate, $6,586,150. 

Armored motor cars — House, $300,000; Senate, 


$1,000,000. 

Field Artillery, for National Guard—- House, $8,- 
000,000; Senate, $14,, 200, 000. , 

Ammunition for field artillery for National Guard 
—House, $8,000,000; Senate, $14,000,000. 

The Senate increased from $75,000 to $1,000,000 
the item for the payment of six months* pay to the 
beneficiaries of officers and enlisted mtn t who die, 
while in active service from wounds or disease not 
the result of their own misconduct 
Provision was made that in the item for ordnance 
store* and ammunition the government should man- 
ufacture at its arsenals as much as can be produced 


by the exercise of the greatest economy and effi- 
ciency. 

Authority was given to the Secretary of War to 
sell to the government of Cuba such articles and 
quantities of ordnance and ordnance stores as 
might be desired by that government for the equip- 
ment of its troops as may be approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

The revised articles of war were added as an 
amendment to the bill. 

The Senate, July 27, passed the Army Ap- 
propriation bill carrying $313,970,447, an in- 
crease of $131,667,091 over the bill as passed 
by the House. The House measure appro- 
priated $182,303,356. 

Following are the principal increases made 
by the Senate: 

Pay of the enlisted men of the regular army — 
House, $23,000,000; Senate, same. 

Foreign service, pay officers, ten per cent, increase 
— House, $250,000; Senate, $3,178,240. 

Foreign service pay enlisted men, twenty per cent, 
increase — House, $800,000; Senate, $n, 000, 000. 

Subsistence of the army — House, $13,000,000; 
Senate, $20,000,000. 

Regular supplies of quartermasters’ corps — House, 
$8,700,000; Senate, $12,250,000. 

Transportation of the army and its supplies — 
House, $12,000,000; Senate, $25,000,000. 

Purchase of horses — House, $3,800,000; Senate re- 
duced item to $2,500,000. 

Barracks and quarters — House, $2,750,000; Senate, 
$3,896,000. 

For Plattsburg and other citizen’s camps — House, 
$2,000,000; Senate, $4,300,000. 

For dependents of soldiers now in Service — House, 
nothing; Senate, $2,000,000. 

The House bill provided for a council of 
executive information, consisting of six mem- 
bers of the cabinet and an advisory commis- 
sion of not more than seven persons. The 
Senate struck out that section and added an 
amendment providing for a council of na- 
tional defense for the co-ordination of in- 
dustries and resources, to be composed of the 
secretaries of State, War and Navy, the chief 
of staff of the army, and an officer of the 
navy not below rank of captain, and six per- 
sons to be appointed by the President^ 

The Senate bill restored the age limit to 
twenty-one years instead of eighteen years, 
as provided for in the recently enacted Army 
Reorganization bill. 

The Senate also incorporated in the bill 
the revised articles of war, which had in 
separate measures passed both blouses. 

President Wilson vetoed the army appro- 
priation bill Aug 18. His objections were not 
to the bill as a whole, but to a comparatively 
minor provision exempting retired army offi- 
cers from discipline while on the retired list 
for their utterances or acts. The President 
declared that he regarded this provision not 
only as subversive of authority, but uncon- 
stitutional, because it limited the Executive's 
control over the army and navy, supremely 
vested in him by the Constitution. The Sen- 
ate repassed the measure without the features 
objected to by the President Aug 23, The 
House repassed the bill as amended Aug 25. 

President Wilson signed the Army Appro- 
priation bill Aug 29. 

—Army*— Chamberlain Compulsory Military 
Training bill 

The Senate committee agreed tentatively to 
a plan , under which training camps would be 
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authorized in every Congressional District. 
The maximum force in any district would be 
a battalion, or substantially the same number 
as proposed for the first year of the Garrison 
Continental Army plan. The camps would be 
under command of full complements of regu- 
lar army officers. The Senate Committee’s 
proposal contemplated, as tentatively agreed 
upon, a complete reorganization and a peace 
strength of 175,000 men. 

The first of the national preparedness meas- 
ures to reach either house of Congress for 
consideration was introduced in the Senate, 
Mar 4, by Mr. Chamberlain, Chairman of the 
Military Committee. All of the elements of 
the Administration’s army plan prepared by 
ex-Secretary Garrison were retained by the 
bill, although in altered form, and by addi- 
tional proposals for organization of industrial 
reserves in peace times, the scheme went even 
further than the Administration had suggested. 

Aside from its plan virtually to double the 
regular army and National Guard, the Senate 
bill had four striking features. They were: 

x. Authorization of a purely Federal volunteer 
force in peace times, the object sought by Secretary 
Garrison in urging the Continental Army plan. 

2. Authorization for a definitely enlisted reserve in 
peace times among men of every profession or call- 
ing whose training fits them for special duty either 
with troops, on lines of communication or supply, or 
in machine shops and munition plants, 

3. Federalization of the National Guard under a 
pay provision designed to bring this force immedi- 
ately into such relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment that its training, equipment, and personnel will 
he under supervision of the War Department. 

4 . Authorization for an officers' reserve and a 
reserve officers training corps which would take in 
graduates from military schools and colleges and 
provide for their further development to command. 

For the regular army the bill provided a peace 
strength within five years of 178,000 men of all 
arm®, or approximately 165,000 fighting troops. The 
percentage of men in each company, battery or 
troop, at peace strength would be increased in the 
interests of efficiency, and the full war strength 
would be 225,000. The army would consist of sixty- 
five infantry, twenty-five cavalry, and twenty-one field 
artillery regiment® in addition to the staff and other 
special corps and the coast artillery, The mobile 
army in continental United States would consist: of 
four infantry divisions and two divisions of cavalry, 
Corresponding increases in the number of general 
officer® would be made and the rank and pay of 
Lieutenant General would be given to the chief of 
staff. 

The appointment of Second Lieutenants other than 
graduates of the Military Academy was made pro- 
visional for two years before a commission is issued. 
Enlistment was fixed at seven years, four with the 
color® and three in reserve, At the end of one year 
of service efficient men could be discharged into the 
reserve on recommendation of their commander®, and 
at the end of two year® at their own request if ap 
proved. Reservists would receive a minimum pay of 
$24 a year and the President would have authority 
to mobilize the reserve in time of actual or threatened 
hostilities. 

Ai an additional Inducement for recruits, provision 
was made that men who have completed six years' 
service in the army might be examined by a board 
of officer# to determine the civil occupations for which 
they were qualified and they should be eligible to ap- 
pointment to civil service positions of that nature 
without a civil service examination. The President 
also would have power to appoint one man from each 
regiment to the Military Academy* 

The reserve officers' training corps would have 
senior and junior grades enfnmtihed at civil educa- 
tional institutions, where military courses were pro- 


vided, with an army officex detailed as instructor. The 
senior grade units would be placed at colleges and 
universities and the junior grades at high schools 
Five hours a week would be required in the senior 
grade and three m the junior devoted to military 
training. Summer camps for field training of the 
cadets would be provided by the government. 

The regulations under which graduates would be 
appointed to the reserve corps were left to the Presi- 
dent. Such appointees would have to be at least 21 
years of age, and would have to obligate themselves 
to serve for ten years. Their maximum number was 
fixed at 50,000. 

The Federal volunteer force was provided for in 
general language, leaving the whole question of enlist- 
ment, training, reserve and the like to the discretion 
of the President. 

The National Civil Service Reform League 
issued a protest against that part of the Senate 
of the Civil Service law honorably discharged 
soldiers who have served a certain time with 
the colors. 

Hearings opened, Dec 18, before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs on the Cham- 
berlain bill. Major-Gen. Hugh L. Sco-tt and 
Major-Gen. Leonard Wood were the witnesses 
in favor of the universal military training 
plan, while Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, 
formerly Secretary of the Interior in the Taft 
Administration, advocated a standing army of 
500,000, with vocational education and training 
as the important duty of the Government, 
with the military idea secondary. Mr. Fisher 
said tlie need of the hour was for prepared- 
ness. 

General Scott declared that 3,000,000 fully 
equipped troops should be available within 90 
days after the outbreak of any war involving 
this country. 

Both General Scott and General Wood con- 
fessed the National Guard had proved a fail- 
ure in the most recent test — that involving the 
policing of the border. General Wood de- 
clared that the exhibit of the militia had been 
nothing short of a “tragedy.” He said that 
he spoke for more than half the men on the 
border who came directly under his depart- 
ment and the mobilization of whom for the 
border service was carried out under his 
direction. 

Walter L. Fisher opposed the measure on 
the ground that the system would impose an 
unnecessary burden, and would not furnish 
the civic training. He recommended instead 
that the army be reorganized to give greater 
individual benefits to soldiers. Mr. Fisher 
said: “Universal military service would un- 
doubtedly distribute the military burden, but 
it would create the burden for the sake of 
distributing it It is not shirking to oppose 
the imposition upon our people of a burden 
which is unnecessary and unwise.” 

Major-Gen, Scott testified, Dec 19, that the 
National Guard force mobilized on the Mex- 
ican border would have required nearly a year 
of intensive training to prepare it to meet 
trained troops. 

Notwithstanding Major-Gen, Scott’s state- 
ment to the contrary, Howard H. Gross, of 
Chicago, president of the Universal Military 
Training League, and Edward Harding, of 
New York, prominent in the work of the Boy 
Scouts of America and a lawyer, gave it m 
Army bill which exempts from the provisions 
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their opinion, Dec 20, that six months of mili- 
tary training will be sufficient to make a good 
soldier of the American hoy. 

— Army — Hay bill 

The House Committee agreed Feb 26 upon 
the general terms of a bill providing for a 
regular army with an authorized peace 
strength of 143,000 men; a federalized Na- 
tional Guard which would reach a fixed mini* 
mum strength of 424,000 in five years; ade- 
quate reserve systems for both of these forces, 
and the organization of civilian training camps, 
with wide discretion reposed in the War De- 
partment. 

To provide officers to carry out work of in- 
struction at schools, among militia regiments 
and for other special duties, 1000 additional 
men in the commissioned personnel was agreed 
upon by the House Committee as against 7 86 
proposed by the War Department. The in- 
creases over the department figures would be 
in field and coast artillery, the former being 
doubled over its present strength. A total 
of twelve regiments or 108 batteries was con- 
templated. The coast artillery would be in- 
creased to a point where regulars to man all 
mine and torpedo defenses and one-half the 
guns in fixed fortifications would be available, 
with an additional complement to man the pro- 
posed mobile guns to be added. 

Major Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff 
of the army, protested to the House Military 
Committee, Feb 4, that Chairman Hay's hill 
to increase the regular army enlistments with- 
out creating additional regiments was not ap- 
proved by army officers, because it was de- 
sirable from every military point of view 
to organize the army on the basis of tactical 
divisions. To do that, he said, additional 
regiments should be authorized to give proper 
proportions of infantry, artillery, and cav- 
alry. General Scott urged the Continental 
Army as an essential feature of preparedness. 

After a spirited debate the House, Mar 20, 
defeated the Kahn amendment to the Hay bill, 
proposing an army of 220,000 men, 183 to 103. 
A majority of the Republicans voted for the 
amendment, and a large majority of the Demo- 
crats against it, but party lines were not closely 
followed. No roll call was taken, as the bill 
was being considered in the Committee of the 
Whole. The House had already defeated on 
a viva voce vote a motion by Representative 
Charles E Puller of Illinois, Republican, to 
authorize an army of 250,000 men. Subse- 
quently Representative Thomas S. Crago of 
Pennsylvania, a Republican, sought to put 
through a compromise plan for a larger army. 
He proposed that 60,000 men be enlisted for 
one year, with a proviso that they then go 
into a reserve for six years* The amendment 
was defeated 134 to 82. 

The Hay bill was passed Mar 23 by the 
House Jby a vote of 402 to 2. Fred A. Britten, 
Republican, of Illinois, and Meyer London, So- 
cialist, of New York, cast the opposing votes. 
Mr, Britten explained that he did not regard 
the bill, which provided an army of 140,000 
men, as a real preparedness measure. 


While the bill was still in the Committee of 
the Whole, the House eliminated section 82, 
which provided for the construction of a 
nitrate plant to obtain nitrate from the atmos- 
phere. Representative Lever, of South Caro- 
lina, made numerous attempts to perfect this 
section of the bill, but failed. He was de- 
sirous of having it amended so that the pro- 
posed government plant would be allowed to 
manufacture both nitrates and potash for both 
munition industry and for agricultural uses. 
His amendments, however, were rejected, and 
the section itself eliminated from the bill by a 
vote of 154 to 128. Section 84 provided for 
the mobilization of industries for war. 

The House bill proposed to add: Infantry, 
10 regiments ; field artillery, 6 regiments ; 
coast artillery, 52 companies; engineers, 15 
companies; 4 aero squadrons. 

The minimum strength fixed for the national 
guard under the proposed federalization pro- 
visions would be 425,000 in five years. 

The House bill would authorize the training 
camp movement, which had been in progress 
for two years. 

There was no vital difference between this 
bill and the Hay bill, except in the size of 
the army provided. 

— Army — Machine guns 

The board, made up of Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps officers, and of civilians, ap- 
pointed by Secretary of War Baker to report 
on the type or types of machine guns best suited 
for the United States, recommended, Nov 10, 
the immediate purchase of 4600 Vickers guns. 
The board's report had been approved and 
the Bureau of Ordnance would proceed at 
0 pee to award the contracts. The depart- 
ment had $10,000,000 available for the pur- 
chase of these guns. 

The Vickers gun is made by the Colt Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Company, at Hart- 
ford, Ct. The guns would cost about $tooo 
each, according to a rough estimate. 

Under instructions from Sec. Baker, a con- 
tract was made early in December by the 
Ordnance Department of the army for the 
purchase of 4000 machine guns under a con- 
tract with Vickers, Ltd., of London,, England. 
These guns were to cost $750 each. The con- 
tract included accessories which brought the 
total sum involved up to $5,500,000. 

Further contracts were to be made for pack 
outfits, spare parts and other appliances, bring- 
ing the total sum to be spent on these machine 
guns to $9,500,000. All of the guns were to 
be made in the United States by the Coifs 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of 
Hartford, Conn., which had been building a 
plant for the manufacture of the Vickers gun. 

In 1903, exhaustive tests resulted in a rec- 
ommendation in favor of the Vickers- Maxim. 
A board in 1908, after testing the Beneti-Mercie, 
reported favorably upon it A supplementary 
test at the School of Musketry confirmed this 
report In 1913 a board considered the Lewis 
gun as not superior to the service automatic 
machine rifle on account of broken parts tiittd 
jams, and reported the Vickers light model 
superior to the service automatic rifle. In 
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1914, ^ board conducted field tests in elabora- 
tion of the 1913 board, and recommended the 
Vickers light model. In 1916, a board was 
convened to test the Lewis machine gun. An- 
other board convened' in 1916 reported the 
Colt gun superior to the Lewis gun for gen- 
eral service use. All of these boards were 
convened by War Department orders. 

— Army — Militia 

The House, June 23, adopted the Hay resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to draft Na- 
tional Guardsmen into Federal service. The 
Senate military committee favorably reported 
the measure on the 24th, with an amendment 
which struck out the House plan for support- 
ing the dependent families of members of the 
guard, and substituted a proposal to exclude 
married men and others with dependents 
relying on them for support. 

The Senate also, struck out the clause which 
expressed the opinion of Congress that an 
emergency existed, and which was so framed 
as to place responsibility upon the Senate and 
House, and directly authorized the President 
to draft the militia organizations into Federal 
service. 

In its amended form it was adopted by the 
Senate, June 26. The bill was sent to a con- 
ference committee, June 27. The committee 
deadlocked for several days over the <|uestion 
of paying the dependent families of the 
guardsmen, but finally July 1 the House gave 
way. 


President Wilson, July 3, signed the Hay 
resolution to provide for bringing members 
of the National Guard into the regular army 
service. 


—•Army— Personnel 

The President, July 3, sent the following 
army nominations to the Senate: 
^Briga(lit*r»C«iut‘rul to he Mujor-Generpl, Albert 


Colonels to he Prigadier-Genera'ls; Charles G. Mor- 
ton, Fifth Infantry; Granger Adams, Fifth Artillery; 
George A, Dodd, cavalry, tmnssigned; Edward H. 
Plummer, Twenty-eighth Infantry; Clarence P. 
Towmsley, coast artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonels to be Colonels: John E. Me* 
Mahon, First Field Artillery; James M, Arrasmith, 
Eighth Infantry: William II. Johnston, infantry; 
Benjamin W. Atkinson, Second Infantry, 

Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels: William S, Me* 
Naif, Field Artillery; William f. Snow, Second Field 
Artillery; George G, Galley, Third Field Artillery; 
Sedgwick Rice, cavalry, unassigned; Arthur Thayer, 
Ninth Cavalry; Charles H. Martin, Eighteenth In- 
fantry; Williim Weigel. Second Infantry ; Thomas 
0. Hanson, infantry; Herman Hall, infantry, un- 


Q. Hanson, infantry; Herman Hall, infantry, un- 
assigned: Marcus D. Cronin, infantry, unassigned; 
Charles S. Farnsworth, Sixteenth Infantry, 

Captains to be Majors; Ulysses S, Grant, Third 
Engineers Corps; Julian L Schley. Engineer Corps; 
John K. Stephens, Third Field Artillery; Thomas E. 
Merrill, Fourth Field Artillery; Powell Clayton, 
Eleventh Cavalry: Frank A. Barton, Fifteenth Cav- 
alry; George C. Earnhardt, Eight Cavalry; James H. 
Reeves, Third Cavalry: Hamilton A. Smith, Third 
Infantry; Hunter B. Nelson, infantry, unassigned: 
Mathew R. SaviUe, infantry; Frank E. Stamford, 
Twenty-eighth Infantry ; Charles W. Castle, Eleventh 
Infantry; Paul B, Malone# thirtieth Infantry; S. J. 
Bayard Schindel, infantry; John F. Preston, Fourth 
Infantry: Frederick G. Lawtcm, infantry* Amos H. 
Martin, Fourteenth Infantry; Charles F. Crain, Thud 
Infantry 1 : Frank & Coehen, infantry; Ora E. Hunt, 
Eighteenth Infantry, 1 , 1 , . ■ 


First Lieutenants to be Captains- Gilbert Van B. 
Wilkes, Engineer Corps; John C. H. Lee, Engineer 
Corps; Frank S. Besson, Engineer Corps; Emory T. 
Smith, Fifth Field Artillery; Robert M. Danford, 
Fifth Field Artillery; Leo P. Quinn, Fourth Field 
Artillery; Robert F. Tate, Eighth Cavalry; Sebring 
C. Megill, cavalry; Walter D. Smith, Second Cav- 
alry; Harry B. Jordan, cavalry, John T. Sayles, 
Twelfth Cavalry; Frank P. Lahm, cavalry; Orlando 
C. Troxel, Tenth Cavalry; Creed F. Cox, cavalry, 
unassigned; Robert McC. Beck, Jr., Second Cavalry; 
Robert J. Binford, Twentieth Infantry; John A. 
Brockman, infantry, unassigned; Sheldon W. Ad- 
ding, infantry, unassigned; William G. Murchison, 
infantry, unassigned; John S. McCleery, infantry, 
unassigned; Elvm H. Wagner, Twenty-ninth Infan- 
try; Thomas W. Brown, Sixteenth Infantry; Otis R. 
Cole, infantry, unassigned: Shelby C. Leasure, Sev- 
enth Infantry; Charles F. Herr, Fourth Infantry; 
Fred H. Turner, Twenty-third Infantry; Edwin 0. 
Saunders, Ninth Infantry; Walter Krueger, Third 
Infantry; Asa L. Singleton, Twelfth Infantry; Ar- 
thur L. Bump, Seventeenth Infantry, and Willis E. 
Mills, Fourth Infantry. 

— Army — Reorganization bill 

By a vote of 34 to 36 the Senate, Apr 6, 
after five days of debate, refused to strike 
from the Army Reorganization bill the sec- 
tion authorizing the President to organize a 
volunteer army analogous to the Continental 
Army recommended by President Wilson and 
Secretary Garrison. This vote, which came 
on an amendment offered by Mr. Lee of 
Maryland to strike out the volunteer sec- 
tion, cut across all party and factional lines, 
though it was noteworthy that twenty-four 
of the thirty-four votes hostile to the volun- 
teer force came from the Democrats. Only 10 
Republicans voted to kill the volunteer section 
of the bill, 17 Republicans voted to save it, while 
19 Democrats did likewise. The Progressive- 
Republicans were almost equally divided, four 
voting to strike the section out, while three— 
including Mr. Poindexter of Washington, 
who is a Roosevelt Progressive— voted to pre- 
serve it. The final vote suggested that the 
fear of the formation of negro volunteer 
regiments had its weight with Southern Sena- 
tors, for seventeen of the twenty-four Demo- 
crats voting to kill the section were from the 
South. Fourteen regular Republicans voted 
for the section recommended by the President 
and only six voted against it. 

The bill was passed by the Senate, Apr 18, 
without a recorded vote. It was a substitute 
for the Hay bill passed by the House, and the 
differences were to be worked out in con- 
ference. 

In the dosing hours of debate the Senate 
adopted a provision for a regular standing 
Army with a peace strength of 250,000 men, 
as compared with 140,000 in the Hay bill, re- 
tained by a close vote the plan for a Federal 
volunteer army reserve force, calculated to 
aggregate 261,000 men, and federalized the 
National Guard forces of the states, at an 
estimated strength of 280,000 men. In addi- 
tion to this combined regular and reserve 
force of 790,000 men, an amendment was 
passed to create a school and college youths’ 
reserve corps, which in ttefe of war or threat- 
ened war would recruit 1 force of trained 
young men, schooled by officers of the Regu- 
lar Army, the estimated strength of which 
is anywhere from 200,000 to 400,000, 
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Efforts of Minority Leader Mann to pre- 
vent the Army bill from going to conference 
unamended were defeated by Democratic 
leaders in the House, Apr 25, and the con- 
ferees of both Houses met, Apr 26, to work 
out a final draft of the measure. 

The House conferees were Chairman Hay, 
of the military committee, and Representatives 
Dent, of Alabama, and Kahn, of California. 

The Senate conferees were Chamberlain, of 
Oregon; Beckham, of Kentucky, and Brous- 
sard, of Louisiana, Democrats; and du Pont, 
of Delaware, and Warren, of Wyoming, 
Republicans. All were “big army” men in 
favor of the 250,000 Regular Army provided 
in the Senate bill. 

Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, May 16, 
read to the Senate a statement of the results 
of the conferences on the Army Reorganiza- 
tion bill, stating that the total increase in the 
regular army would be as follows : 

“Thirty-four regiments of infantry, ten reg- 
iments of cavalry, fifteen regiments of field 
artillery, five regiments of engineers, two 
battalions of mounted engineers, ninety-three 
companies of coast artillery (the equivalent 
thereof), and eight aero squadrons. 

“The necessary number of signal companies 
and battalions to serve the higher units are 
provided for, and such personnel of the staff 
corps and departments as may be necessary. 

“The company units will no longer be skele- 
tons, but each company, troop, and battery 
will be a real working unit, of about two- 
thirds of its war strength. An infantry com- 
pany will be 100 men in peace and 150 in war ; 
a troop of cavalry will be 70 men in peace and 
105 in war; a battery will be 126 men in peace 
and 190 in war. Not only have the enlisted 
men been provided, but provision has been 
made so that officers detached from their com- 
mands, either for staff duty, militia duty, col- 
lege, or other duty, will be replaced and the 
organizations will in the future have the full 
complement of officers. 

“The staff corps and departments have been 
amply increased to meet the needs of the new 
army and to deal with the broader subjects 
of preparedness, such as will have to be solved 
in the supply departments. 

“The maximum strength of the regular army 
in time of peace will be about ix,ooo officers 
and 175,000 men, in addition to the enlisted 
men of the Signal Corps, Quartermaster 
Corps, Medical Department, Philippine Scouts, 
and unassigned recruits, a total of about 11,000 
officers and 200,000 men. 

“In time of actual or threatened war, these 
numbers can be increased to about 11,500 offi- 
cers and 225,000 combatant troops, plus the 
necessary staff troops, Philippine Scouts, and 
unassigned recruits, 

# “Certain measures looking to an equaliza- 
tion of promotion among the officers of the 
line of the army have been adopted, and will, 
it is believed, result in more contentment in 
these arms than heretofore. 

“The officers' reserve corps and the reserve 
officers' training corps have been adopted as 
written in both original hills. They provide 


for the education, selection, and training of 
civilians in time of peace for the duties of 
officers in time of war. 

“The so-called Section 56 of the Senate bill, 
providing for a volunteer army in time of 
peace, was not included in the conferees' bill. 
The vote of the Houses on this feature was so 
decisively against it that the conferees, while 
differing as to the desirability of the force, 
decided not to include the provision in the 
bill. In its place was written a provision for 
the training corps, which is broader than that 
heretofore proposed, either in the House or 
the Senate, and which will provide for the 
training of such persons as for any reason do 
not join the National Guard. It provides that 
all expenses in connection with such camps 
shall be borne by the Federal government.” 

There is practically no change in the Na- 
tional Guard feature of either the House or 
the Senate bill. They were substantially the 
same, and the only changes made were of a 
minor character. The maximum force of the 
National Guard under the new bill is about 
17,000 officers and 440,000 enlisted men. 

The Senate provision for a nitrate plant, as 
amended by the House, was written into the 
bill. 

“Part of the Senate provisions for protect- 
ing the uniform of the army, navy, and marine 
corps was retained in the bill. 

“The House provision for obtaining the 
gauges, dies, jigs, etc., for immediate manu- 
facture oi munitions of war likely to be re- 
quired in time of war was written into the 
bill, as were also those providing for a board 
of mobilization of industries and the investi- 
gation of the industrial possibilities of the 
nation in the manufacture of arms, munitions, 
and other supplies of war.” 

The Senate, after an all-day debate, agreed, 
May 17, to the conference report on the army 
reorganization bill without a roll call. The 
House adopted the report May 20. The vote 
in the House was 349 to 25. Eighteen Repub- 
licans, fiye^ Democrats, one Progressive, and 
one Socialist voted against adoption of the 
conference report. 

President Wilson signed the Army Reorgan- 
ization bill June 3, by which seven regiments 
of infantry, two of cavalry, three of field artil- 
lery, one of engineers, and nineteen companies 
of coast artillery were added to the Army 
in 1916, 

A further increment of additional officers to 
the equipment of the commissioned personnel 
of nine regiments was provided for, 

— Cabinet 

See 

Raker, Newton Diehl 
Garrison, Lindlky M. 

—Coast defense— Fortifications appropriation 
bill 

A fortifications appropriation bill, nearly 
$17,000,000 in excess of the 1915 budget, was 
reported to the House, Apr 6, by the appro- 
priations committee as a part of the national 
defense program. The bill carried $21,997,- 
050 m direct appropriations, and $12,306*600 
additional in authorizations, 
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A striking disclosure of the report was 
that there were to be placed at New York 
and other seacoast defense points 12-inch 
guns with a range of 30,000 yards, or about 
17 miles, which is approximately 8000 yards 
greater than the range of the guns aboard 
battleships of the newest Queen Elizabeth 
type. The report also said that immediate 
provision was made for six 16-inch guns, 
four of which were to be placed at Cape 
Henry, Va., guarding the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake Bay and the approach to the capital, 
and two at Rockaway Beach, N. Y. These 
16-inch guns would likewise have a range of 
30,000 yards, or approximately 17 miles. The 
sum of $1,400,000 was appropriated for the 
acquisition of sites, the major portion of this 
amount being required for additional land 
at Rockaway Beach. Increased appropria- 
tions for reserve supplies of ammunition and 
for improved types of field artillery, including 
large cannon, were authorized. 

An important new provision was the appro- 
priation of $750,000 to acquire the patent 
rights, after further investigation, of the in- 
vention of John Hays Hammond, jr., for the 
wireless control of torpedoes. 

A provision similar to that inserted in the 
Hay Army Reorganization bill for the stand- 
ardization of parts used in the manufacture 
of arms and munitions for the United States 
was carried in the fortifications budget. This 
provision was for “the procurement of gauges, 
dies, jigs, tool fixtures and other special aids 
and appliances for the immediate manufac- 
ture of arms, ammunitions and other material 
necessary for the defense of the country, and 
for plans and the installation of such ma- 
terial in private plants of the United States 
under such contracts and agreements as may 
be made by the Secretary of War.” The sum of 
$x ,000,000 was appropriated for this purpose. 


The Fortifications Appropriation bill ag- 
gregating $34,297,050, the largest ever reported 
to Congress, was taken up by the House, June 
12, The bill covered both coast and field ar- 
tillery ordnance and ammunition. Among 
other items it provided for the immediate 
manufacture of six 16-inch guns, four of 
which were to be at Cape Henry for the pro- 
tection of Chesapeake Bay and the cities of 
Norfolk, Washington and Baltimore, and two 
at Rockaway Beach. Provision also was made 
for fifty-four 3-inch anti-aircraft guns. An 
appropriation of $750,000 was made to acquire 
the invention for the radio control of torpe- 
does, the property of John Hays Hammond, 
j r„ after an investigation by an expert board 
proves its efficacy. 

An amendment by Representative Tavenner, 
designed to abolish efficiency methods in gov- 
ernment arsenals, was carried, 197 to 115, after 
a hard fight The amendment had been urged 
by labor organizations. 

The bill was passed by the House June 22. 

The Senate adopted, June 30, the House 


provision for acquiring the Hammond inven- 
tion. 

See also 
Efficiency 

— Commerce 

Our enormous foreign trade in 1915 exceed- 
ing $5,350,ooo,ooo, amounted to only a little 
over one per cent of the total business done 
in the United States during £915, according 
to an estimate in The Annalist , Jan 17, 

Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, estimated 
that the total trade of the United States 
amounted in 1914 to $449,000,000,000. In 1915 
this increased to a probable total of $507,- 
000,000,000. This represented a turnover in 
all classes of business of over $ 1,600, 000, 000 
each business day, which was more than the 
increase for 1915 in all our trade with other 
nations. 

The stimulus given our foreign commerce 
by the war drew special attention to that 
department of our trade, but, as the figures 
quoted show, it represents a relatively insig- 
nificant part of the aggregate of the business 
of the farmers, manufacturers and merchants 
of the country. A very slight increase in 
the home demand for merchandise suffices to 
swell trade by an amount greatly exceeding 
any increase in the volume of goods we sell 
abroad or import from other countries. 

In 1915 instead of a slight increase, there 
was a great expansion in home demand, and 
our domestic trade increased by an amount 
ten times as great as the total of our imports 
and exports combined. 

American exports for Dec exceeded those 
for any previous month in the country's his- 
tory, according to figures made public in Jan 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The total value of the goods shipped 
abroad for the month was placed at $359,- 
301,274. 

The excess of exports over imports for 
Deo, was $187,459*609, an increase of about 
$47,000,000 over Dec of the previous year. 

The import trade continued to gain during 
Dec and the total of $171,841,665 was larger 
than for any other month of the year, and was 
an increase of $57,185, 120 over the total im- 
ports for Dec 1914. It was only $12,183,906 
short of the total for Dec 1913, which was 
the largest in the history of our import 
trade. 


The foreign commerce of the United States 
for the full year 1915 was the largest in its 
history. Total exports amounted to $3,550.- 
9 i 5 , 393 > or over $1,066,000,000 in excess of the 
previous record, which was in 1913. Total im- 
ports amounted to $1,770,309,538, the smallest 
since 1912. Figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce show the 
following changes, as compared with the pre- 
vious year; 

Export* . $M3<WS7,gS4 

Imports Den. 7*2,888 


Execs® exports, Inc. $* ,453,370*74* 
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The twelvemonth’s returns, as compared 
with one and two years before, follow: 

1915* I9U- 1913- 

Exports . .$3,550,9*5*393 $-2,114,257,539 $2,484,018,292 
Imports .. 1,772,309*538 1,789,022,4 26 1,792,596,480 

Exc. exp. .$1,778,605,855 $325,235,113 $691,421,812 

New York's share of the total was 42.69 per 
cent. 

In and out of all ports of the United States 
the merchandise carried by foreign vessels 
was valued at $3,426,372,258, and by American 
vessels at $566,253,217. Through the Port of 
New York the figures are $1,790,469,601 worth 
in foreign vessels and $325,582,583 in Ameri- 
can vessels. 


Exports from the United States for the 
year ended in Dec amounted to $3,547,000,000, 
as compared with $2,113,000,000 for the pre- 
vious year, according to figures issued Feb 18 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. For the month of December 
alone the exports amounted to $359,000,000* 
as compared with $245,000,000 for the same 
month of the preceding year. 

Imports for the year amounted to $1,778,- 
000,000. as compared with $1,789,000,000 in 

1914, showing totals approximately the same. 
That imports are increasing was demonstrated 
in the fact that inward shipments for Dec, 

1915, reached $171,000*000, while for Dec, 1914, 
the total was only $114,000,000. 


EXPORTS TO CRAND DIVISIONS 



*9*S- 

3914. 

Europe 

. . . .$2,565,660 

$*,339,295 

No. America 

557,794 

481,588 

So. America 

*45,338 

9*,°*3 

Asia 

150,034 

99,193 

Oceania 

9**439 

77,209 

Africa 

37,2*3 

25,323 

Total 

$3,547,480 

$2,113,624 

PRINCIPAL 

COUNTRIES 


Austria-Hungary 

$104 

$12,801 

Belgium 

23,l6l 

34,77* 

Denmark 

73,1*4 

41,945 

France 

499,944 

*70,104 

Germany 

11,788 

158,294 

Greece 

27,165 

8,796 

Italy 

. . . 270,668 

97,932 

Netherlands 

143, 13T 

*00,743 

Norway 

46,871 

19,635 

Russia in Europe 

.... 124,663 

22,260 

Spain 

45*7*2 

27,8*5 

Sweden 

84,806 

30,961 

United Kingdom 

1,191,569 

559,8i2 

Canada 

344,988 

310,616 

Central America 

36,540 

36,871 

Mexico 

.... 41,071 

33,2*5 

Cuba 

95,i*3 

67,877 

Argentina 

.... 52,883 

27,127 

Brazil 

34,883 

23,275 

Chili 

.... 17,800 

13,627 

China 

*9,7 52 

20,367 

British East Indies 

20,944 

*4,499 

Japan 

45,-130 

4*, 75“ 

Russia in Asia 

44,436 

5,696 

Australia and New Zealand..,, 63,997 

53, *53 

Philippine Islands 

26,379 

22,797 

British Africa 

24,717 

*5,645 

IMPORTS BY 

COUNTRIES 



The following table shows the merchandise 
imported by the United States by grand 
divisions and also by countries (last three 
figures omitted) : 


The statement on foreign trade follows (the 
last three figures in each case being omitted) : 


IMPORTS. *9*5. 

Crude metals for use In mfg. .. .$695,888 
Foodstuffs in crude condition and 

food animals 242,904 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manu- 
factured ,273,254 

Mfs. for further use in m’f'g 260,978 

Mfs. ready for consumption .... 292,0x7 

Miscellaneous 13,560 


19 * 4 - 

$597*920 

234*725 

256,483 

275,585 

407,047 

x 7 , 5 X 4 


Total imports 


$r, 778, 596 $t ,789,276 


EXPORTS. 


Crude mYls for use in mfg $566,807 

Foodstuffs in crude condition and 

food animals 404,863 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manu- 
factured 607,692 

Mfs. for further use in mTg. . . 468,659 

Mfs. ready for consumption*... 1,315,142 
Miscellaneous 122,850 

Total domestic exports $3,486,0*5 

Foreign mdse, exported * 1,464 


$490,496 

275.275 

308,852 

344*983 

628,909 

22,539 


$2,071,057 

42,566 


Total exports .$3, 547, 480 $2,113,624 

The increase in the exports for twelve 
months ending with December, 1915, in the 
item miscellaneous to a total of $122,850,357 
arises from the exportation of horses in that 
period to the value of $94,827,171, of mules 
to the value of $23,8 25,924, of seeds valued at 
$3*865,210* 


EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 

The following table shows the exports of 
the United States by grand divisions and by 
countries (last three figures omitted) : 


IMPORTS FROM GRAND Dx. tSIONS 


_ * 9 X 5 . 

Europe .. $546,352 

No. America 509,458 

So. America 322,28a 

Oceania 

Africa 3-1,638 

Total $1,778,596 

PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

Austria-Hungary $5,324 

Belgium 2,626 

France 77,918 

Germany 44*953 

Netherlands 28,403 

Norway 6,082 

Russia m Europe 2,433 

Spain X 8 f 692 

Sweden 


Switzerland 19,900 

United Kingdom 258,295 

Canada 177,594 

M«ico 83,551 

Argentina 94,677 

5 S? 1 120,099 

Ch l L 


British East Indies ] t to*, 


Japan 

Australia and New Zealand. 

Philippine Islands 

Egypt 


53**55 
397 


* 08 , 3*5 

35,044 

-12,859 

20,859 


X9I4* 
$ 783 , 5 X 7 
44*, 400 
229,520 
266,864 
48 , 3 *» 
19,660 


$1,789,276 


$15,683 

30,362 

104,3*5 

*49,380 

55 , 5*07 

37,490 

11,976 

12.3 06 

33.04 * 
*1,715 
21,5*3 

287,391 

*64,03* 

86,380 

146,844 

56,274 

95,000 

34,338 

37,308 

98,650 

105,696 
*3,3*0 
44,01 1 
15,041 


American exports for Feb reached a total of 
$409,830,525, according to an announcement 
made Mar 31 by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. This is the highest point ever 
reached by the export trade in this country 
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in any month, and exceeded the high mark 
for Dec, 1915, by $50,000,000. 

Feb imports also set a new high record, 
being valued at $I93>935>* *7, which is about 
$10,000,000 more than in Jan and much above 
the total for any earlier Feb. 


Exports from the United States during the 
month of Jan reached a total of $409,836,525, 
according to a report made by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Apr 1. These figures 
were unprecedented in the export trade of 
the country, exceding the record export trade 
of Dec, 1915, by $50,000,000. Compared with 
Jan, 1915, an increase of $74,301,222. 

Imports also broke the monthly record, 
being valued at $193,935, n7, about $10,000,000 
more than in Jan, 1916. For the eight months 
ending with Feb the grand total of export- 
values reached $2,399,494,991. The grand 
totatl of imports for the eight months ending 
with Feb was $1,281,714,468. 


According to preliminary returns made pub- 
lic, May 3, by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, $410,000,000 worth of goods 
was exported from the United States in Mar. 
This exceeds the corrected total for Feb by 
$7,000,000 and was more than any nation ever 
exported before in any one month. It was 
$1x3,000,000 more than the previous March 
and nearly double the March average for tlu; 
preceding five years. 


American exports for May reached a total 
of $472,000,000, according to announcement 
made, June 27, by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. This exceeded all previous monthly 
records. It was greater by $61,000,000 than 
the high record for March. It was $300,000, - 
000 more than the monthly May average from 
1911 to 1914. The total exports for the year 
ended with May were $4,136,000,000, an in- 
crease of ij4 billion dollars over the preceding 
twelve months, and double the total for the 
year ended with May, 1911. The exports for 
May were $80,000,000 more than the total for 
the fiscal year 1870. The imports for May 
were also the greatest on record, the total 
value being $229,000,000, an increase of $11,- 
000,000 over April, the previous high mark. 
This total exceeds the monthly May average 
from ign to 1914 by $82,000,000. For the 
year ending with May, imports totalled $2,110,- 
000, an increase of $436,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year and $242,000,000 over the cor- 
responding period two years ago* The com- 
bined value of imports and exports in the 
twelve months just ended was $0,246,000,000, 
a growth of nearly $2,000,000,000 ($1,916,000,- 
<>oo) in a single year. 

Figures made public, July 5, by the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce showed 
that the war had enabled Great Britain greatly 
to increase her lead over all other nations 
in commerce with the United States. During 
1915 trade with the British Empire reached a 


total of more than $2,000, 000,000. More than 
one-third of the imports for 1915 came from 
the United Kingdom and nearly one-half of 
the total exports from this country went to 
England. Nearly all European countries ex- 
cept Germany, Belgium and Austria-Hungary 
showed gains since the war began. Exports 
to Germany fell from $352,000,000 in 1913 to 
$12,000,000 in 1915, and those to Belgium 
from $64,000,000 to $23,000,000. Imports from 
these countries dwindled to almost nothing. 
Exports to French territory increased from 
$160,000,000, to $507,000,000. Japanese trade 
showed only a slight increase in imports, 
while exports to the country fell from $65,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $47,500,000. Imports from 
the South American republics showed a large 
gain without a corresponding increase in ex- 
ports. 


A new department, of the New York Office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, namely the Division of Commercial 
Agents, was opened Sept 5. Under the direc- 
tion of Eliot G. Mears, the department, 
planned to undertake special investigations in 
foreign countries. 

Statistics issued Sept 25, by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, showed the exports 
for Aug amounted to $510,000,000 which was 
not only the record for this country, but for 
all countries. It was $35,000,000 higher than 
the previous high record, which was estab- 
lished in May, and $45,000,000 higher than the 
June total. 

Imports, on the other hand, showed a de- 
crease for Aug, the total being $199,247,391. 
This was a decline of $47,000,000 as compared 
with June, the record month. 

The following table gives the foreign trade 
figures for Sept, 1915, to Sept, 1916: 

Excess of 

1916— Exports. Imports. exports. 

August ...... .$510,000,000 $109,247,391 $3*0,752,609 

July 445,4735,000 183, 733,938 262,749*062 

June ........ 465,000,000 246,000,000 319,000,000 

May 473,300,000 339,000,000 343,000,000 

April 404,300,000 217,800,000 186,500,000 

March ........ 410,000,000 214,000,000 196,000,000 

February ..... 403,836,535 103.935, *17 208,901,480 

January 335 » 535 »*««> 184,193,290 151,333,004 

191$-- 

December .... 359,301*275 171,841,665 187,459,609 
November .... 331,144,527 164,319,169 166,825,358 

October 328,030,281 149,172,729 178,857,552 

September ,,,.390,670,822 151,236,026 140,440.796 

Exports for September established a new 
high record for one month, according to a 
statement issued by the Department of Com- 
merce Oct 20. Their total value was $512*- 
847,057, or $3,000,000 more than for August, 
when exports first passed the half-million 
mark for a single month. 

September' imports fell 'off sharply from the 
totals of previous months, having been $164,- 
128,604 in value, or less by $35,000,000 than 
those of August , 1 - 

The favorable trade balance for September 
was $348,719*343* and the net inward gold 
movement aggregated P 5 » 7 p* 7 p 9 . 1 

A report to the 1 Dept of Commerce made 
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public Nov 12, showed that the total imports 
from the United States had increased not- 
withstanding obstacles to trade growing out 
of war conditions, altho importations from 
most other countries decreased. 

The most notable gains were in iron and steel 
products, automobiles and accessories, rubber 
tires, railway sleepers, hardware, chemicals, 
drugs and ^medicines, furniture and cabinet- 
ware, playing cards, glass and glassware, 
spirit present in drugs, cotton hosiery, provi- 
sions, etc. Gains generally occurred in all 
articles formerly imported, and the most en- 
couraging feature as indicating an expanding 
trade was the introduction of a number of new 
articles. 

The United States during the fiscal year 
1915-16 was one of the four largest foreign 
buyers of South Indian produce, being ex- 
ceded in extent of purchases only by the 
United Kingdom, Ceylon, and France; but 
France’s large export trade was made up 
largely of one product, peanuts, whereas the 
United States purchased quantities of a variety 
of products. Exports to the United States in- 
creased in spjte of freight difficulties and high 
rates of sea transportation. 

See also 

* Automobiles — United States — Commerce 
Exports 

Condensed milk — United States — Com- 
merce 

Cotton goods— Commerce — United States 

Dyes — United States — Commerce — Im- 
ports 

India — Commerce 

Iron and steel — United States — Com- 
merce — Exports 1915 

Mexico — Com merge 

N ICARAGU A — CO M M ERCE 

Paper— Exports 

Precious stones — United States — Com- 
merce 

Quicksilver — United Stai ks — Commerce 

Russia — Commerce 

Scandinavia— Com merge 

Wearing apparel 

European war effects 

, Exports during the first twenty months 
of war, of articles used expressly for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the great conflict in Eu- 
rope amounted to $1,092,582,249. The smallest 
shipments were in the opening month of the 
war, when such exports amounted to only $8,- 
551, ori, and increased almost steadily up to 
Mar, 1916, when the total was $114,326,426. 
For the twenty months the exports of explo- 
sives amounted to $166,159,515, gunpowder 
$104,605,875 ; cartridges $40,308,617; dynamite 
$3,211,073; commercial automobiles $82,667,125, 
mules $30,026,591, horses $125,241,206, passen- 
ger automobiles $49,430,057, aeroplanes in 
parts $7,401,797, motor cycles $3,875,100, copper 
and manufactures $107,126,680. Firearms $20,- 
140,981, ^ and “miscellaneous iron and steer 
which is supposed to include empty shells 
$111,603,346, rubber, including auto tires, $38,- 
#58,768, woolen goods $67,084,007, barbed and 
plain wire $44,485,381. 


More than three-quarters of the total ex- 
port trade of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, went to the Allied 
nations of Europe, according to statistics of 
the Department of Commerce on shipments 
to countries. Exports to France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, the United Kingdom, Canada and Aus- 
tralia amounted to $3,274,000,000 out of a to- 
tal of $4,333,000,000 trade in twelve months. 
This was an increase in shipments to these 
countries the preceding year from $1,879,- 
509,000. The following table shows the ex- 
ports to the Allied nations, the smaller coun- 
tries of neutral Europe and the Teutonic 
powers for the fiscal year ending in June, 1916, 
as compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year (000 omitted) : Exports to— 


ALLIES. 


France 

Italy _ 

Russia in Europe 

Russia in Asia 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia & New Zealand 


12 months 
ended June 
1915 19 16 

$ 369,3 97 $ 630,672 
184,819 270,849 

37,474 183,259 

23,353 130,255 

911,794 1,5*8,046 

300,686 466,884 

51,986 74,404 


Total 


■ $*,879,509 $3,274,^29 

NEUTRAL EUROPE. 


Denmark 


$ 55,662 

Netherlands 

143,267 

99 , 23 -’ 

Norway 

39,074 

53,678 

Sweden 


5 L 939 

Total 


$260,511 

TEUTONIC 

POWERS. 


Austria-H u nga 1 y 


$15-' 

Germany 


288 

Total 


$440 


Exports 

According to the preliminary statement 
made public by the Department of Commerce, 
in July, the country’s foreign trade during 
the fiscal year ended June, 1916, reached a 
total of $6,525,000,000, exceeding by many mil- 
lions all previous records. Exports were val- 
ued at $4,345,000,000 and imports at $2,180,- 
000,000. The figures were based on complete 
returns for the first eleven months of the 
year, and estimates for June. 

The war munition trade was the predomi- 
nating factor in establishing the new exports 
record. Iron and steel exports jumped from 
$226,000,000 in the previous fiscal year to $6i8,~ 
000,000, and explosives from $41,000,000 to 
$473,000,000. In 1914 the explosive exports 
amounted only to $6,000,000. 

Raw cotton exported during the fiscal year 
was valued at $370,000,000, compared to $376,- 
000,000 the year previous; wheat and flour, 
$314,000,000, compared to $428,000,000; meats, 
$270,000,000, compared to $206,000,000; copper 
manufactures, $170,000,000, compared to $109,- 
000,000; mineral oils, $105,000,000, compared 
to $134,000,000; brass and manufactures, $126,- 
000,000, compared to $21,000,000; automobiles 
and parts, $123,000,000, compared to $68,000,- 
000; chemicals, $123,000,000, compared to $46,- 
000,000; cotton manufactures, $112,000,000, 
compared to # $72,000,000. 

Principal imports were; Sugar, $206,000,- 
000, compared to $174000,000 in the fiscal 
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year 1915; rubber and its substitutes, $159,- 
000,000, compared to $87,000,000 ; hides and 
skins, $157,000,000, compared to $104,000,000; 
raw wool, $145,000,000, compared to $68,000,- 
000; raw silk, $122,000,000, compared to $81,- 
000,000; coffee, $117,000,000, compared to 
$107,000,000; chemicals and drugs, $108,000,- 
000, compared to $84,000,000. 

See 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 

Imports 

Detailed figures for the year, 1915, issued 
in Feb by the Department of Commerce, indi- 
cated that while the import trade of the country 
had again reached normal proportions, it 
had undergone a radical change under war 
conditions. 

Instead of heavy importations of manu- 
factured goods, the largest increases in im- 
ports were shown in raw materials furnished 
for domestic and export use. The following 
figures show the trend : 

—December 

Imports — 1915- 1914. 

Hides and skins $13,100,000 $5,200,000 

India rubber ............. 13, 300,000 5,500,000 

Paw silk 11,700,000 4,900,000 

Sugar 8,000,000 S, 9 oo,ooo 

Wool, unmanufactured .... 12,200,000 600,000 

Along with the increase in the importation 
of raw materials the inward shipments of 
luxuries, such as art works, precious stones 
and furs, showed marked gains. The figures 
indicated that many of the ordinary manu- 
factures of commerce were being produced 
in this country, or could not be imported be- 
cause of the disturbed conditions abroad 

The notable increase in the import trade 
of the country during the past few months 
was shown in the fact that while the total 
imports for 19 r 5 reached 1778 million dollars, 
as compared with 1189 millions for 1914, the 
figures for the comparative months of Dec 
indicated a gain from 114 million dollars in 
1914 to 171 millions in 1915. 

Among the most marked increases in the 
import trade for the year were the following: 

Crude cocoa, from tg to 31 million dollars; coffee, 
from 104 to 1 13 millions; copper manufactures, from 
27 to 30 millions; furs, from it to 14 millions; india 
rubber and substitutes, from 74 to 05 millions; 
precious stones, from 19 to 36 millions; seeds, from 
at to ad millions; sugar, from 127 to 179 millions, 
and unmanufactured wool, from 58 millions to 95 
millions. 

Among imports which suffered the heaviest losses 
for the year are the following; Animals, from 36 to 
m million dollars; breadstuff®, from 30 to 33 millions; 
cotton goods, from 60 to 43 millions; fertilizers, from 
a* to 8 millions; manufactured fibers, from 74 to 39 
millions; meat and dairy products, from $x to 29 
millions, unmanufactured tobacco, from 34 to at 
millions, and manufactures of wool, from 44 to ty 
millions. 

The table gives a comparison for the years 
1914 and 1915 and also for the months of 
Dec in those years ; 

(In millions of dollars.) 

12 months 
ending with 

Articles and classes December December 

imported- » * 9 * 3 . * 9 * 4 - *9*5. *9M« 

Animals, chiefly cattle.,,, $r.a $2,6 $22.3 $36.4 

Art work® . . * 3,8 *,4 xfi.5 22,1 

Breadstuff* *.9 1,3 22.2 30.6 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 7,3 5,4 83*1 81.7 

Cocoa, crude ,**,,.*»,*. 3.3 1,3 31.3 19.1 

Coffee *0.7 8,9 1x3.8 104.0 


Copper manufactures .... 

Cotton, raw 

Cotton, manufactured .... 

Fertilizers 

Fibers, unmanufactured.. 

Fibers, manufactured 

Furs and mnfrs. of 

Hats and liat materials. . . 

Hides and skins 

India rubber & substitutes 

Iron and steel mnfrs 

Leather and mnfrs. of.... 
Meat and dairy products. 

Oils, mineral 

Oils, vegetable 

Paper for printing 

Paper and mnfrs. of, other 
Precious stones (diamonds, 

etc.) 

Seeds 

Silk, raw 

Silk,, manufactured 

Spirits, wines and liquors 

Sugar 

Tobacco, unmanufactured. 

Toys 

Wood and mnfrs. of 

Wool, unmanufactured ... 
Wool manufactures 


2 9 

1. 1 

30.7 

27.9 

3-6 

2.1 

25*9 

23 1 

3-8 

3-7 

42.2 

60.3 

7 

1.3 

8.9 

21.9 

5.0 

2.7 

44-8 

49.1 

4.7 

4*9 

59*4 

74*5 

2 0 

.8 

*4-3 

1 1.2 

1.2 

1. 1 

9*9 

10.8 

*3. i 

5.2 

127.4 

X12.3 

13.3 

5-5 

1*5*5 

74*7 

1.8 

i.S 

20.4 

28.6 

1.8 

i-7 

16.6 

25.2 

1.9 

4.0 

29*3 

5**6 

•7 

1.2 

io.6 

11. 5 

2.2 

1.8 

25.0 

28.5 

1.4 

I.X 

14*3 

12.5 

• 9 

1. 1 

10 2 

15.2 

3-7 

•7 

26.5 

19.8 

2.8 

3.8 

27.6 

31.5 

ri.7 

4-9 

91.6 

89.8 

2.4 

1.6 

25.1 

29.9 

1.4 

1.6 

12.2 

16.6 

8.0 

S<9 

179.2 

1 27.2 

1.8 

1.9 

21.0 

34.8 

•3 

.8 

4.6 

8.6 

5.1 

4-5 

59*8 

63.2 

1 2.2 

.6 

9S*o 

58.3 

03 

2.2 

*7*3 

44.1 


Total imports, including 

articles not enumerated. $171. 8 $114.7 $1778.6 $1789.3 

With Latin America 

Foreign trade between the United States and 
Latin America for the fiscal year ending June, 
1916, reached $1,115,621,000, according to a 
compilation made from reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This compared with $767,- 
409,000 for the preceding fiscal year, an in- 
crease of approximately 45 per cent. The 
following table shows exports and imports 
between the United States and South America, 
Central America, Mexico and Cuba for the 
fiscal years ended in June, 1915 and 1916. The 
Department of Commerce summary does not 
include imports from Central America and 
these figuers are accordingly omitted: 



— Commerce — Exports 
November was a record-breaker in foreign 
trade. Exports exceeded those of September, 
which was the highest for the year, by $3,- 
000,000, the total being $517,900,000, according 
to figures made public Dec 22. For the eleven 
months of the year the grand total of exports 
was $4,961,200,000, which is to be compared 
with $3,195,400,000 for the same months for 
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1915. In 1914 the figures were $2,250,800,000, 
which was the highest ever attained in the 
ante-war times. 

— Commerce — South American trade 

Figures compiled by the foreign trade de- 
partment of the National City Bank showed 
that the trade with South America during 
1915 amounted to more than $450,000,000, 
which was fully $75,000,000 greater than the 
total in any previous year. Imports from 
South America increased from $144,990,099 
in 1905 to an estimated $320,000,000 in 1915. 
‘Exports to South America srrew from $66,405,- 
368 in 1905 to $145,000,000 in 1915, while total 
trade advanced from $211,395*467 to $465,- 
000,000. Fully 85 per cent, of the exports 
to South America were from the nort of New 
York. 

The following tables show the total value 
of the trade from 1905 to 1915* inclusive: 


from. Exports to 

Year. So. Am. So. Am. Total 

igos $144,990,099 $66,405,368 $211,395,467 

1906 147,941,781 78,822,379 226,764,160 

1907 147,680,943 85,612,408 233,293,351 

1908 132,431,434 76 , 597,335 209,028,769 

1909 193,202,131 83,509,838 276,711,969 

1910 189,466,248 100,303,616 289,769,864 

1911 187,456,104 121,736,304 309,192,408 

1912 233,731,935 138,944,930 372,676,865 

1913 198,259,005 146,514,635 344 , 773,640 

I 9 H 229,520,375 91,013 ,339 320 , 533,714 

1915* 320,000,000 145,000,000 465,000,000 


*Th,e estimate for 19x5 is based on eleven months 
figures for the entire country, and December figures 
for the port of New York. 

There was growth in exports during 1915 
in agricultural implements, coal, cotton, cloths, 
automobiles, machinery and leather. Exports 
of automobiles to South America practically 
doubled those of 19x4, while the value of the 
coal exported was three times that of the year 
previous. Exports of cotton cloths were 50 
per cent greater than in 19x4, while exports of 
binder twine were four times those of 1914. 

The increase in imports, totaling nearly 
$100,000,000, was chiefly in coffee, cacao, and 
rubber from Brazil, wool from Argentina, cop- 
per and iron from Chili. The fresh beef and 
corn imported from Argentina in 1915 were 
less than half those of 1914. 

— Congress 

Expenditures appropriated or authorized at 
the 64th Congress, 1st session, amounted to 
more than $2,000,000,000, according to figures 
compiled by Senator Penrose and read in the 
Senate Aug 22. 

Mr. Penrose had figures to show that the 
total appropriations would amount to $1,710,- 
482,722, and that in addition authorizations 
committing the government to expenditures 
in the future reached $636,644,977. This gave 
a grand total of expenditures appropriated or 
authorized of $2,347,127,699, Senator Penrose 
enumerated these authorizations as follows: 


Now appropriation bill. * $488,192,027 

Sundry civil appropriation bill 1,827,000 

Fortifications appropriation bill......... 14,400,000 

River and harbor appropriation bill.,,, 2,724*950 

Flood control bill 50,600,000 

( rood roads bill 79,000,000 


Senator Smoot produced figures to show 
that the session had appropriated in the bills 
then passed or certain to pass the unprece- 


dented sum of $1,630,383,682, which was 
$515,446,671 greater than the appropriations 
at the previous session. Allowing for the in- 
creased appropriations on account of national 
defence, this left the net increase over the 
previous session approximately $150,000,000. 

Appropriations by Congress for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 19x7, showed a total of 
$1,626,439,209, according to a statement made 
to the Senate Sept 7, by Chairman Martin 
of the Committee on Appronriations. They 
included $423,170,024, representing emergency 
appropriations for national defense such as 
transporting the army and its supplies to the 
Mexican border, coal for the navy, freight, 
military stores, and miscellaneous expendi- 
tures connected with the mobilization of the 
National Guard. The amounts carried by the 
regular appropriation bills and the increases 
over similar appropriations for the fiscal year 
1916 were as follows : 


Amount Increase 

for 1917. over 1916. 

Agriculture $24,948,852.00 $1,977,070.00 

Army 267,596,530.10 165,622,334.23 

Diplomatic and Consular. 5,355,096.66 1,293,816.65 

Di st. of Columbia 12,84 1,707.10 982,122.65 

Fortifications 25,748,050.00 19,687,833.10 

Indian 10,967,644.88 1,195,742.12 

Legislative, &c 37,925,690.25 1,020,890.59 

Military Academy 1,225,043.5 7 1 55,230,20 

Navy 313*300,555.84 163,638,690.96 

Post Office 322,937,679.00 9,573,0X2,00 

River & Harbor 40,598,135.00 10,598,135.00 

Sundry civil 128,299,285.24 1 , 376,53445 


Total regular annuals. $1,349,809,269.64 $377,121,411.86 

Appropriations for pensions for the fiscal 
year 1917 were $158,865,000. 

The first session of the 64th Congress which 
began Dec 6, 1915, came to an end on the 
morning of Sept 8. During the session Con- 
gress authorized the greatest aggregate of ap- 
propriations in the history of the United 
States. In all, $1,858,384485 was appropriated, 
exceeding the total for the last fiscal year by 
more than three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Of this amount $655,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for the reorganization and re-equipment 
of the army and navy. This was due to the 
fact that Congress was concerned chiefly with 
national defense in this session. 

Most important legislative enactments, ex- 
elusive of laws for national defense included 
the following: a child labor law, a rural- 
workmen's compensation law }> new cotton 
credits law, a government shipping law, a 
futures law, a railroad /‘eight hour" law crea- 
tion of a Tariff Commission and more auton- 
omy for the Philippines. 

Four treaties were ratified by the Senate. 
The most important were the long pending 
Nicaraguan convention providing for the ac- 
quisition of a canal route and naval station 
rights in the Bay of Fonseca for $3,000,000, 
and that ratified in the closing hours providing 
for the purchase of the Danish West Indies 
for $25,000,000, Another Was the treaty with 
the Republic of Hayti providing for an Ameri- 
can financial protectorate. 

Death claimed four members of the Con- 
gress during the session -Senators Shively* 
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of Indiana, and Burleigh, of Maine, and Rep- 
resentatives Brown and Moss, both of West 
Virginia. 

The work left unfinished included the rail- 
road labor question, which was to be looked 
into by five Senators during the recess but 
not to be decided until after the elections, the 
Immigration bill, the Corrupt Practices bill 
and the Webb bill to permit combinations of 
American exporters to meet foreign competi- 
tion abroad. 

Other bills which failed to pass were the 
conservation bills including the land leasing 
bill, the water power bill, the general dam bill, 
and that for the leasing of coal, oil, gas and 
phosphate lands, together with the legislation 
framed by Attorney General Gregory, and 
urged by the President, to strengthen the laws 
against the violations of neutrality. When 
the final adjournment was taken these bills 
had not even been reported by the committee. 

The Sixty- fourth Congress reconvened Dec 
4 for its second session, which would end 
with the life of Congress on Mar 4. Three 
new members of the Senate were inaugur- 
ated: James E. Watson, Republican, of Indi- 
ana, elected in place of Thomas Taggart, 
Democrat, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator Shively; Bert M. Fcrnald, 
Republican, of Maine, who succeeds Senator 
Burleigh, deceased, and William F. Kirby, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, succeeding the laic 
Senator Clarke. The election of Watson re- 
duced the Democratic majority in the Senate 
from 16 to 14, the Senate being composed of 
55 Democrats and 41 Republicans. 

Owing to the death of Senator James P. 
Clarke and to the defeat of Senator Kern of 
Indiana, the positions of President Pro Tem- 
pore and majority leader for the next Senate 
were vacant. To fill the first vacancy Senator 
Willard S. Saukbury of Delaware was chosen, 
Dec 13, by the Democratic caucus. 

Three new members took seats in the House, 
Thomas W. Harrison, Democrat, succeeding 
James Hay, of Virginia; Harry C Woodyard, 
Republican, of West Virginia, who succeeded 
Republican Moss, deceased, and Henry S. Ben- 
edict, Progressive, of California, elected for 
the short term in place of Republican Ste- 
phens, who resigned to become Lieutenant- 
Governor of his State. 

Congress adjourned, Dec 22, for the Christ- 
mas holidays and was scheduled to reassemble 
Jan 2. 

Sec also 

Agricultural appropriation bill 

Allied economic conference 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 

Armed merchantmen controversy 

Basket, Standard 

Barrel— -Standard 

Hills of lading 

Child labor 

Coal 

Cotton nn mvs act 
Corrupt Practices Bill 
Efficiency 
Fernald* Bert M* 

Flood control 


Gasolene 

Immigration — Burnett Immigration bill 

Indians — Appropriation bill 

Mail boxes 

Niagara Falls 

Pensions 

Petroleum — Pittman process 
Philippine Islands — Philippine Inde- 
pendence bill 
Porto Rico 

Public Buildings Bill 

Railroads — Congressional investigation 

Rivers and harbors appropriation bill 

Roads 

Rublee, George 
Rural credits 

Shits and shipping— Administration 

SHIPPING BILL 

Submarines 

Sugar — Customs duties 
United States — Army — Chamberlain 
bill 

United States — Army— Hay bill 
United States — National budget 
United States — Treasury Dept. — Public 
Health Service 
Water power — Ferris bill 
Water power— Shields bill 
Wilson, Woodrow, Dec 5 
Wireless telegraph 
Workmen's compensation 


— Congress — House 

With the count not revised in all districts, 
the Republicans appeared to have elected a 
majority of the members of the House in the 
elections of Nov 7. The new Congress would 
be composed of 217 Republicans, 212 Demo- 
crats and 6 of other parties. 

The party alignment, from unofficial returns 
of November, was as follows: 


State. 

Alabama ...... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado ...... 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana ....... 

Iowa 

Kansas ....... 

Kentucky ..... 

Louisiana 

Maine ........ 

Maryland ..... 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri ...... 

Montana ...... 

Nebraska ..... 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . * 
New Mexico . . 
New York .... 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ....... 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . , 
South Carolina 


Rep. 


0 

1 

4 


2 
21 
0 
% l 

3 

3 

4 
a 

It 

13 

8 


2 

1 

3 
r 

a 

10 


1 
3 
9 
a 
3 

29 

2 


Dem. 

U) 

X 

7 

4 

3 
I 
t 

4 

13 


Others. 


4 

*5 

9 

7 


U 


4 

4 

r 

i 

8 

14 

1 

3 


u 

a 


3 

% 

1 6 
9 

13 

6 

6 

t 

7 
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State. Rep. Dem. Others 

South Dakota 2 1 

Tennessee 2 8 

Texas 18 

Utah 2 

Vermont 1.. 2 

Virginia 1 9 

Washington 4 1 

West Virginia 4 2 

Wisconsin 1 1 

Wyoming 1 

Total 217 212 6 


"Prohibitionist. fProtectionist. ^Independent. §Pro- 
gressive. ^Doubtful. ""Socialist. 

. Revised figures on returns of the last elec- 
tion, made public Dec 26, showed definitely 
that neither Democrats nor Republicans would 
have a majority of the next House, necessary 
to elect a Speaker, and that a handful of mem- 
bers of minor parties would determine which 
side should control the organization. 

Conceding seats to candidates in possession 
of certificates of election, the personnel stood: 
Republicans 214, Democrats 213, Independent^ 
2, Progressives 2, Prohibitionist 1, Socialist 1, 
contested 2. A majority is 218, hence, should 
either Democrats or Republicans win both of 
the contests, they still would be short of a 
maj ority. 


Contests in which certificates had not been 
issued were on in the Thirty-second Pennsyl- 
vania District, where Representative Barch- 
f eld. Republican, was contesting the election 
of Guy E. Campbell, Democrat, who on the 
face of the returns won by 46 votes, and the 
Third New Jersey District, where Represen- 
tative Scully, Democrat, was opposing the 
election of Robert Carson, Republican. At 
least twenty seats, it was said, would be con- 
tested in the House after it should have organ- 
ized. 

See also 

Raniun, Jeanette 

— Congress — Senate 

See also 

Herricic, Myron T. 

Shively, Benjamin Franklin 

Taggart, Thomas 

As a result of the Nov 7 elections, the 
Senate remained Democratic, with a majority 
of 10, instead of 16. 

Republicans succeeded Democrats in Cal., 
Ind., (2) Md., N. J., N. Y. and W. Va. ; and 
Democrats succeeded Republicans in Del., 
N. M., R. L, Utah and Wyo. The candidates 
were as follows : 


STATE 


ELECTED 


defeated 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. . . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey. . . 
New Mexico. . 
New York.... 
North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. ..... 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. . . . . 
Wyoming 


"Incumbent. 


*Henry F. Ashurst (D.) 

Justice W. F. Kirby (D.) 

Gov. Hiram Johnson (R.) 
"George P. McLean (R.) 

Josiah O. Wolcott (D.) 

Gov. Park Trammell (D.) 

Harry S. New (R.) 

James E. Watson (R.) 

Dr. Joseph Irwin France (R.) 
*Henry Cabot Lodge (R.) 
"Charles E. Townsend (R.) 

Frank B. Kellogg (R.) 

"John Sharp Williams (D.) 

"James A. Reed (D.) 

"Henry L. Myers (D.) 

'"'Gilbert M. Hitchcock (D.) 

"Key Pittman (D.) 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen (R.) 
Andrieus A. Jones (D.) 

Ex-Cong. William M. Calclcr (IO 
"Porter J. McCumber (R.) 

"Atlee Pomerene (D.) 

Philander C. Knox (R.) 

Peter Goelet Gerry (DO 
Cong. Kenneth D. McKetlar ( 1 ). ) 
"Charles A. Culberson (TX) 
Ex-Cong. William H. King (DO 
"Carroll S. Page (RO 
"Claude A. Swanson (D.) 

"Miles Poindexter (R.) 

Cong. Howard Sutherland (RO 
"Robert M. La Toilette (RO 
Tohn B. Kendrick (DO 


Joseph II. Kibbey (R.) 

Harmon L. Remmel (R.) 

George S. Patton (D.) 

Homer S. Cummings (D.) 

"Henry A. du Pont (R.) 

(none) 

"John W. Kern (DO 
"Thomas Taggart (D.) 

Cong. David J. Lewis (D.) 

John F. Fitzgerald (D.) 
Lawrence Price (DO 
Daniel W. Lawlor (JD.) 

(none) 

Walter S. Dickey (R.) 

Charles N. Pray (RO 
Ex-Cong. John L. Kennedy (R.) 
Samuel Platt (R.) 

14 James K. Martino (D.) 

Frank A. Hubbell (RO 
William F. McCombs (00 
Kx-Gov. John Burke (D.) 

Kx-Gov. Myron T. Herrick (RO 
Ellis L. Orvis (DO 
MIenry F. Lippitt (R.) 

Ben W. Hooper (R.) 

(none) 

"George Sutherland (RO 
Oscar C. Miller (DO 
(none) 

Ex-Sen. George Turner (DO 
"William K, Chilton (DO 
William F. Wolfe (DO 
* Clarence D. Clark (RO 


— Crops 

The total value of field crops in 1915 
amounted to approximately $800,000,000, com- 
prising grain, $568,161,900; potatoes and sugar 
beets, $36,739,500, and fodder crops, $192,- 

768.100. 

Total yields* in bushels, for 1915, as com- 
pared with 1914, were as follows : 

Wheat, 376,303,600, as against 161,280,000; 
oats, 520,103,000, as against 313,078,000; bar- 
ley, 53 >33 1 >300, as against 36,201,000; rye, 2,~ 

394.100, as against 2,016,800 ; peas, 3,478,850, as 


against 3,362,500; beans, 723,400, as against 
797,500 ; buckwheat, 7,865,900, as against 8,626,- 
000; flaxseed, 10,628,000, as against 71,175,200; 
mixed grain, 17,523,100, as against 16,382,500, 
and corn for husking, 14,368,000, as against 
13,924,000 bushels. 

Total values were as follows; 

Wheat, $312,569,400; oats, $176,894,700; bar- 
ley, $26,704,700; rye, $1,899,900; peas, $5,730,* 
700; beans, $2,206,800; buckwheat, $5,913.000 ; 
flaxseed, $15,965,000; mixed grains, $10,034,* 
700 ; corn for husking, $10,243,000, 
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The government forecast of the 1916 wheat 
production, issued Oct 9, was 607,557,000 
bushels, being 200,000,000 bushels smaller than 
the 1915 crops. 

Other cereal crops also suffered from the 
adverse conditions of the past summer, and 
smaller production resulted in most crops. 
White potatoes, particularly, were short, the 
1916 crop being the smallest in the last five 
years. Tobacco, hay and rice, however, prom- 
ised record crops. 

The government’s forecasts of production 
of the principal crops, based on a canvass 
made Oct 1 by its agents and correspondents 
thruout the country, together with forecasts 
made from the Sept 1 canvass and statistics 
of last year’s production (in thousands of 
bushels, i. c 000s omitted), follow: 





1915 Crop 


Oct. 1 

Sept. 1 

final 

Crop Indications. 

Forecast. 

Estimate. 

♦Winter wheat.. . 

454,70 6 

454,706 

655,045 

’’'Spring wheat. . . 

*5 851 

156,351 

356,460 

♦All wheat 

607,557 

61 1,057 

1,01 1,505 


, 717,932 

,229,682 

2,709,532 

1,231,042 

3,054,535 

1,540,362 

♦Oats r 

# Barley 

41,884 

184,441 

237,009 

*Rye 

Buckwheat 

White potatoes. . 
Sweet potatoes.. 

Flax 

Rice 

Tobacco, lbs 

41,884 

15,783 

318,492 

69>329 

14,895 

32,823 

49,190 

15,769 


359,103 

74,295 

13,845 

28,947 

1,060,587 

63,460 

1,223,572 

36,911 

♦Peaches 

36,01 1 

Pears 


10,292 

1 1,2X(> 

76,670 

85,225 

Apples (bbb.)... 
♦Hay, tame, tons. 

86,155 

67,679 

86,155 

♦Hay, wild, tons.. 

jo, 070 

20,070 

21,491 

Sugar beets, tons 
Kafirs 

7,660 

6,511 


74,700 

x 14,460 

♦f Beans 


9,870 

10,278 


* Preliminary estimate. 

f States of New York, Michigan, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. 


—Dept of Agriculture 
The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives reported favorably 
Saturday, Mar 4, a total appropriation to 
the Department of Agriculture, of $24,501,093 
to include $688,160 for the office of the Secre- 
tary; the Weather Bureau, $1,770,760; the 
Bureau of Animal Industry* $2,2 22,77$ for gen- 
eral expenses, and $2,065,740 including funds 
for meat inspection; the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, $1,840,840 for general expenses, and 
$2,511,620 for the distribution of seeds; the 
Forestry Service, $5,549,936 ; the Bureau of 
Chemistry, $1,153,801, 

The agricultural appropriation bill, with 
riders in the form of the cotton futures act, 
the grain standardization bill and the ware- 
house licensing bill, was finally approved by 
the House May 2 and sent to the Senate for 
consideration. The fight against the legis- 
lative riders persisted until the end. Separate 
votes on the grain standardization rider and 
the cotton futures act disclosed an over- 
whelming majority in favor of these measures. 
See also 

Cotton futures act 

—Bureau of Chemistry 

See 

Dyrs— Unitbd States 


Bureau of the Census 

.SV* 

Death — Causes 

— Dept, of Commerce — Annual report 

The annual report of Secretary Redfield, of 
the Department of Commerce, made public 
Dec 8, said that the balance of trade in favor 
of the United States on merchandise transac- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
was $2,135^75,355. The total of our merchan- 
dise export trade was $4333,658,865, and of our 
import trade $2,197,883,510. These conditions 
had increased during the three months from 
the. close of the fiscal year to Oct 1, in which 
period the merchandise exports were $1,468,- 
196,616, the imports $546,187,765 and the net 
visible balance $922,008,851. 

The report said: “Our foreign indebtedness 
lias been reduced possibly three billions. We 
have loaned abroad a total sum since the war 
began on Aug 1, 1914, estimated at $1,500,000,- 
000, and increasing. We are the wealthiest 
nation in the world and the most prosperous 
one. We have not wasted our men or our 
means in war. Relatively to our fiscal power 
to-day, our debts are trifling. Nations less 
wealthy than some of our individual States 
bear a heavier burden of debt and interest 
than we. We are the only one of the great 
industrial peoples that is at peace. Nations 
turn to us for goods and for means with which 
to pay us for the goods. None of us in our 
wildest financial fancies would five years ago 
have dreamed that things could be as now 
they are. 

“To protect our reserve of gold, which is the 
ultimate base on which our domestic credits 
rest, we must maintain our export trade and 
must continue and increase loans and invest- 
ments abroad. The work 6f the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is devoted 
to these important duties. The report of the 
chief of that service shows its extraordinary 
expansion and effectiveness. In thousands of 
business offices its aid is acknowledged and 
welcomed. Never has our Government put 
at the disposal of our business and industry 
the helpful facilities that are now provided,” 

Discussing the wage question and the cost 
of living, Secretary Redfield said: 

“The available figures on file in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, based upon wages in se- 
lected industries, all of which, however, were 
not uniform for the entire period covered, 
but which can be accepted as typical, show an 
increase in daily average wage of 137.4 per 
cent, from 1854 to 19x5, In other words, daily 
wages in 1915 were two and one-third times 
as much as in 1854,” 

[Department of Agriculture figures on food- 
prices are here given. [ 

“Rather startling are the figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics relative to 
wheat and flour for the period from May to 
Sept, 1916, The report on this subject shows 
that the average retail jirice of flour increased 
from $7,62 per barrel m May, 1916, to $9.39 
per barrel in Sept, 1016, ancl press reports 
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since that time indicate that the retail price 
of flour has gone to $12 per barrel. 

“From the above statements it clearly ap- 
pears that wages in all branches of industries 
have more than kept pace with the increased 
cost of living, but that no increase has been 
made in the wage scale of Government em- 
ployees, notwithstanding the fact that since 
1854 the daily task of all wage earners has 
been steadily decreasing, while the Govern- 
ment employee has received increased hours 
with no consequent increase in compensation 
to offset, in a measure, the increased living 
cost.” 

See 

Sulu Sea 

— Dept, of the Interior — Annual report 

The annual report of Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane was made public Dec 7. It showed 
that public lands in the United States are be- 
ing taken up by homesteaders in rapidly in- 
creasing quantities. Twenty million acres were 
claimed by private owners in the year ending 
with June 30, as against seventeen millions for 
each of the preceding two years, and a still 
smaller average for previous years. 

Of the 250,000,000 acres of public land still 
left in the United States much is in the arid 
region. The Reclamation Service carried on 
construction work on twenty-four irrigation 
projects, completing ten and adding 5000 
farms to territory for which irrigation water 
is available. Irrigation water was actually 
going now to nearly . 20,000 farms. 

The report emphasized the work of the In- 
dian Bureau, whose health campaign, it was 
declared, had cut the death rate among Indians 
seven in one thousand. The Bureau conducted 
a campaign to save Indian babies by giving 
Indian mothers proper care. Hospitals were 
constructed and additional physicians were 
employed in the health campaigns. 

A section of the report dealing with the 
Pension Office showed 709,572 names on the 
pension rolls at the end of the year, a decrease 
of 38,575 for twelve months. Civil War sol- 
diers on the rolls numbered 362,277. Deaths 
of Civil War soldiers during the year num- 
bered 34,252. The amount paid for pensions 
for the year was $159,155,000, against $165,- 
518,000 for the previous year. 

A Patent Office report gave the number of 
applications for patents during the year as 
70,000. Forty-eight thousand were granted. 

The Bureau of Education report recom- 
mended formation of a division of commercial 
education and a division for the education of 
exceptional children. Investigations were urged 
looking to the education of the adult illiterate, 
and better education for the children in the 
home. 

Commendation was bestowed on the work of 
the Bureau of Mines in developing methods 
of testing low-grade complex gold, silver, lead 
and zinc ores, which, it was claimed, prom- 
ised to rejuvenate mining in certain parts of 
the country and make valuable millions of 
tons of ore that now cannot be treated. The 
Bureau, since its organization, had trained 
41,000 miners in mine-rescue work. 


Agricultural possibilities of Alaska still were 
a matter of conjecture, altho in some parts of 
the Territory the hardier cereals and vege- 
tables were being grown. Completion of the 
railroad being constructed from Seward to 
Fairbanks would do much for the development 
of Alaska, the report said. 

Two new national parks were added to those 
already under this Department, one consist- 
ing of three tracts in Hawaii notable for their 
volcanoes, and the other the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, in Northern California. 

See also 

Indians 

— Dept, of Labor 

See 

Employment bureau — Public 
Strikes — Strike breaking 

— Dept, of State 

John E. Osborne, Assistant Secretary of 
State, resigned Dec 9. He was appointed in 

1913. 

See also 

Higgins, Edward 

—Dept, of State — Diplomatic and consular 
service 

The House passed, June 7, the consular and 
diplomatic appropriation bill carrying a total 
of almost $5,500,000. This was the largest bill 
of this kind ever reported and was $1,421,966 
in. excess of that of 1915. Practically all of 
this was due to the European war with its 
increased cost of living and the increased bur- 
dens, placed upon American officials abroad in 
looking after the interests of other govern- 
ments. 

The Senate passed the bill June 20. 


Transfers to new posts of forty-one Ameri- 
can consuls in Europe and elsewhere were an- 
nounced, July 13, by the State Department, 
the changes being required in some instances 
because of conditions brought about by the 
war. Edward Higgins, consul at Stuttgart, 
against whom complaint had been made by 
the German press because of his alleged 
pro-English sentiments, was transferred to 
Bahia, Brazil, being succeeded by George N. 
lift, at St. Paul, Switzerland. Three other 
consuls in Germany and three in Austria were 
assigned to new posts. 


Thaddeus Austin Thompson, of Texas, Min- 
ister to Colombia, to which post he was ap- 
pointed on June 10, 1913, and William Harri- 
son Hornibrook, of Oregon, Minister to Siam, 
to which place, he was appointed Feb 12, 1915, 
handed in their resignations Dec 4. Neither 
resignation was accepted. 

See also 

Elkus, Abram J. 

Francis, David R. 

Marye, George J, 

' Morgenthau, Henry 
— Finance 
See 

Loans 

United States— Treasury Dept.— Rev- 
enue 
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— Food and commodity prices and supply 

Statistics isssued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Mar 6, covering _ 44 
leading industrial centres in the United 
States for the period 1914 to 1915 show a de- 
crease of one per cent, in the purchase price 
of 17 principal food commodities. This fig- 
ure is based upon a combination of all ar- 
ticles, but flour was 20 per cent, higher ; 
sugar 11 per cent, higher and corn meal 3 per 
cent, higher in 1915 than in 1914. The price 
of flour varied peculiarly in 1915, reaching 
its highest point in May, and was 18 per cent, 
lower in Dec. 

From Dec, 1914, to Dec, 1915 four articles 
advanced in price; flour and hens slightly, 
and sugar and potatoes to such a marked de- 
gree as to offset the decline in other commo- 
dities. Potatoes were at a low point in Dec, 

1914, but showed a decided increase in Dec, 

1915, yet a comparison shows no change in 
Dec, 1915, from the price in Dec, 1913. 

The following table shows the average rela- 
tive retail prices of food, 1910 to 1915 as 
compared with average prices for 1915 : 


(Average price for 1915 = 100.) 



1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 . 

1914. 

1915. 

Sirloin steak... 

79 

80 

90 

99 

191 

100 

Round steak.... 

76 

76 

87 

97 

103 

100 

Rib roast 

83 

84 

92 

99 

102 

100 

Pork chops 

95 

88 

95 

I04 

109 

100 

Bacon 

95 

92 

97 

100 

102 

100 

Ham ' 

94 

92 

93 

103 

105 

100 

Lard 

ill 

95 

100 

107 

106 

100 

Hens \ . . . 

96 

93 

96 

103 

105 

100 

Flour 

86 

81 

84 

80 

83 

100 

Com meal 

88 

87 

94 

92 

97 

100 

Eggs 

99 

95 

100 

IOI 

104 

100 

Butter 

IOI 

94 

105 

107 

IOI 

100 

Potatoes 

114 

147 

149 

113 

122 

100 

Sugar 

91 

98 

96 

83 

90 

100 

Milk 

95 

96 

98 

roi 

IOI 

JIOO 

All articles com- 
bined 

9 i 

90 

96 

98 

IOI 

100 


Dun's Review , Feb 12, said: 

“There is* no better evidence of the pros- 
perous condition of the country than the per- 
sistent advance in commodity prices. During 
the last five months the upturn in the leading 
articles of consumption has continued un- 


checked, and on' Feb 1 Dun's Index Num- 
ber of wholesale quotations touched $142.260 — 
the highest level reached since the early ’yes. 
These figures compare with $137,666 at the 
opening of the previous month, $125,662 on 
Feb 1, 1915, and $121,641 two years ago. 
The enhanced purchasing power of the masses 
is reflected in sustained buying of the staple 
necessities, and disproportion between supply 
and demand has had a strengthening effect on 
numerous commodities, while speculative in- 
fluences have accelerated the rise in some 
quarters. 

“All but one of the seven divisions into 
which the Index Number is divided showed 
advances during January, the exception being 
the Dairy and Garden class, which declined 
slightly because of cheaper butter, eggs and 
certain vegetables. Once again the most strik- 
ing change of the month occurred in bread- 
stuffs, the total of this group rising from 
$27,318 to $28,781, owing mainly to the in- 
creased strength of wheat and oats. Since the 
former cereal enters largely into general con- 
sumption, the net gain in price of almost 15c. 
a bushel materially affected the compilation. 
Breadstuff s, however, are still considerably be- 
low the high level attained on May 1, 1915. 
With most meats and provisions again tend- 
ing upward — beef, sheep, hogs, pork, bacon 
and lard all costing more — this division showed 
a further substantial advance, while other 
foodstuffs were moderately higher, as a result 
of the rise in sugar, coffee and malt. 

“Among the classes embracing many articles 
used in manufacturing, as well as the finished 
products, previous strength in quotations was 
accentuated and the metals group reached the 
highest point in years. Mainly because of 
the falling off in exports, raw cotton declined 
considerably last month, and rubber was also 
lower, but silk continued strong. In the dry 
goods market rising prices were again the 
rule.” 

The following table gives Dun's Index Num- 
ber for February 1, with comparisons for 
earlier dates : 




Bread- 


Dairy & 

Other 

Cloth- 


Miscel- 




stuffs. 

Meat. 

Garden. 

Food. 

mg. 

Metals. 

laneous. 

Total. 



$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ .. 

$ 

$ 

? 

1912, Jan. 

1 

23.523 

8.920 

21 .286 

12.261 

18.630 

16.371 

22.437 

123.433 

July 

1 ..... . 

25.964 

10.715 

15-501 

11.828 

20 , 449 

16.349 

21.471 

122.277 

19x3, Jan. 

1 

19.883 

10.912 

17.925 

11.073 

2T .0X5 

17.942 

22.082 

120.832 

July 

1 

. . . . 21 . X92 

13.090 

13.039 

10.213 

30.534 

16.512 

21.739 

116.319 

1914, Tan. 

1 ..... . 

.... 21.961 

12. 150 

20.087 

10.950 

20.664 

16.170 

22 . 546 

124.523 

July 

1 

21.086 

12.979 

17.244 

10.449 

20.834 

15.691 

21.425 

119.708 

Aug. 

1 

22.567 

13.427 

16.201 

10.284 

20.975 

15.764 

21 .522 

120.740 

Sept. 

1 

.... 26.253 

12.839 

17-431 

ix. 729 

20.398 

16. 126 

22.198 

1 26.975 

Oct 

1 

.... 24.441 

12.093 

17.326 

11.423 

20.259 

15.974 

22,015 

123. 53 1 

Nov. 

1 

25.300 

11.907 

18.586 

10.880 

19.970 

T5.849 

21 .843 

124.340 

Dec. 

1 

. . . . 24.426 

11.324 

19.825 

10.548 

I9.883 

16.134 

22.043 

124. 188 

1915, Jan. 

x 

.... 25.891 

10.705 

19.289 

10.602 

19.724 

16.163 

21.794 

124. 168 

Feb. 

1 

29.052 

ro.6oi 

17.464 

10.478 

20 . x I 7 

16.296 

21.654 

125.662 

Mar. 

1 

.... 28.606 

10.731 

15.580 

10.822 

20.221 

16.343 

21.855 

124.153 

Apr. 

1 

28.867 

H -072 

15.585 

10.761 

20.480 

15-942 

22.383 

125.090 

May 

1 

.... 29.807 

ir .668 

15.464 

10.705 

20.786 

15.834 

22.38$ 

126.649 

June 

X 

28.457 

12.5x3 

15.132 

10.597 

20.748 

16.138 

22.507 

125*992 

July 

I ..... . 

26.467 

12.134 

15.563 

TO. 724 

2O.902 

16.607 

22.561 

124.958 

Aug. 

I. .... . 

25.999 

11.388 

16.030 

r 0.970 

21,400 

X6.616 

22,676 

125*079 

Sept. 

I 

24.978 

11.440 

16.256 

XO.85O 

21 .462 

16,956 

22*742 

124 . 634 

Oct. 

I 

23.540 

11. 469 

18.769 

10 . 71,7 

2X . 926 

17.065 

23 . X77 

126.662 

Nov. 

I 

.... 24.024 

11.392 

29.616 

to. 95 0 

22.325 

17.276 

23.878 

130 467 

Dec. 

I 

25.164 

10.551 

20.971 

11.224 

22.868 

18.328 

24 XOO 

133.U6 

1916, Jan. 

I ..... . 

.... 27 . 3^8 

XI . 494 

20.509 

EX. 2 X 2 

23, 420 

18.893 

24.820 

137.666 

Feb. 

X , 

.... 28,781 

12.233 

20.400 

x 1.401 

23*001 

19.8x9 

26.025 

142.260 
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_ The cost of living after rising steadily 
since 1907, except in 1911, took a downward 
trend in 1915. A report by the Bureau of 
Labor issued, July 12, showed that relative 
retail prices during 1915 averaged 1 per cent, 
lower than in 1914. Meats, lard and eggs 
averaged from 1 to 9 per cent, lower, while 
potatoes were 22 per cent, lower. Wheat, 
flour, cornmeal and granulated sugar were 
higher than in 1914, flour being 20 per cent, 
and sugar 11 per cent, higher. 

Regarding the effect of the European war 
on prices, the report says : 

“A study of the retail price statistics of the bu- 
reau will convince any one that, with the exception 
of sugar, hour and possibly cornmeal, the prices of 
the principal articles of food since October, 1914, 
have been mainly governed by local and seasonal 
conditions. 

“The price of sugar shot up 52 per cent, from 
July 15 to August is, 1914. The elimination of 
beet sugar coming from Germany, Austria and Rus- 
sia has kept sugar high during 1915. The cutting 
down of the area devoted to wheat growing in west- 
ern Europe and the cutting off of Russian wheat 
from western Europe have so increased the demand 
for American wheat and flour that flour prices have 
advanced even more than sugar prices.*’ 


Altho retail prices for food decreased 
1 per cent, during 191^, wholesale food quota- 
tions averaged 1 per cent, higher for the year 
than in 1914, and wholesale prices in general 
showed a considerably larger increase, accord- 
ing to figures made public Sept 24 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The greatest 
changes recorded by any one group on whole- 
sale markets were in metals and metal 
products, which increased 11 per cent. Whole- 
sale prices for drugs and chemicals increased 
10 per cent., farm products 2 per cent., and 
clothing 1 per cent. Wholesale prices of com- 
modities in the fuel and lighting group aver- 
aged 6 per cent, lower, lumber and building 
materials 4 per cent, lower, and house fur- 
nishing goods 1 per cent, lower. Of 346 com- 
modities or grades of commodities listed, 174 
showed increases, 135 decreases and 37 re- 
mained virtually stationary. 


A statement in the nature of a warning 
from the Attorney-General was forthcoming 
from the Department of Justice, Nov 5, giv- 
ing notice that the Federal Government would 
invoke the severest penalties prescribed by 
law against persons who should conspire to 
raise the price of food and coal. 

The statement authorized by the Attorney- 
General follows : 

“The Department of Justice is investigating 
the recent abnormal and suspicious increases 
in prices of various necessaries of life, especi- 
ally coal. Wherever any such increase is 
found to have been due to conspiracy or other 
unlawful action the Department will invoke 
against the offenders the severest penalties 
which the law prescribes. ,, 

The Federal Trade Commission, Nov 17, 
deferred consideration of a cost of living in- 
vestigation pending a report from its counsel 
as to the scope of its authority. The trade 
commissioners realized that any such inquiry 
might develop into a greater task than the 
funds at their disposal would warrant. Its 


investigators already were at work delving 
into the paper and coal industries and there 
was much other business awaiting action. 

In response to demands from all over the 
country, the Government decided in December 
to undertake a nation-wide investigation of 
the price of food with a view to determining 
the cause of the increase, and particularly 
whether combinations existed which were re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living. The first 
step in this direction was taken Dec x, when 
Attorney-General Gregory designated George 
W. Anderson, United States District Attorney 
at Boston, to take charge of the inquiry. 

Mr. Anderson's jurisdiction in the matter 
would not be confined to the district in which 
he is Federal attorney. He would have com- 
plete authority over a force of Government 
investigators and would follow up every clue 
to possible combinations of wholesalers and 
dealers. 

The appointment of Mr. Anderson was 
taken to mean that the Administration was 
not inclined to support the proposal of Con- 
gressman John J. Fitzgerald, of New York, 
that an effort to reduce the high cost of living 
be made thru placing an embargo on the ex- 
portation of foodstuffs. 

According to a table of statistics submitted 
to the City Council at Chicago, Dec 4, by 
Alderman Nance, chairman of the committee 
investigating the cost of living in Chicago, 
New Haven, Ct., is the costliest city in the 
country to buy foodstuffs at retail, and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the cheapest. The investigation 
covered 24 cities and the statistics give the 
average prices of 20 articles of food. It fol- 
lows : 

New Haven, Ct., 45 cents; Los Angeles, Cal., 42 ; 
Philadelphia, 41; Toledo, O., 41; Baltimore, 40; Pitts- 
burgh, 40; Birmingham, Ala., 40; Chicago, 38; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 38; San Francisco, 38; Minneapolis, 
38; Rochester, N. Y., 38; New York City, 37; Jersey 
City, N. J., 37; Providence, R. I., 37; Atlanta, Ga., 
36; Cleveland, O., 35; Newark, O., 34; Dayton, O., 
33; Cincinnati, 32; Indianapolis, 31; Oakland, Cal., 
31 ; Columbus, O., 30; Kansas City, Mo., 25. 

The prices given are as of Nov 1, 1916. They 
were collected from municipal reference libra- 
ries and departments of weights and meas- 
ures in the cities enumerated. The retail prices 
given are those which prevailed Nov 1 to a 
large extent in neighborhood stores or such 
stores as most nearly represent the trade of 
workingmen's families. 

President Samuel Gompers and a committee 
of the American Federation of Labor called 
on President Wilson, Dec 4, and asked him 
to appoint a special commission to investigate 
the food question. The President assured 
them that the Government would take some 
steps to meet the situation, but it was not clear 
that they had been decided) upon fully. 

Eleven bills and resolutions seeking to check 
the soaring prices of food by stopping ship- 
ments to Europe, reducing parcel post rates 
on foodstuffs or controlling cold storage were 
introduced in the House Dec 4. 

Representative John J. Fitzgerald, New 
York, launched his legislative remedy for ad- 
vancing prices by the introduction of four 
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measures, two of them embargo bills, another 
a bill regulating cold storage of food products 
and a fourth designed to facilitate the ship- 
ment of farm products thru parcel post. 
One of the embargo bills prohibits the ex- 
portation of any farm products or manu- 
factured foodstuffs for a period of one year. 
The other empowers the President to suspend 
exportations whenever prices become extor- 
tionate and the public interests require such 
action. 

Of the other bills, one makes unlawful the 
transportation in interstate commerce of any 
cold storage foods unless the day, month and 
year when the article was placed in cold stor- 
age is distinctly marked, stamped or branded 
on the article or package, and prohibits the 
transportation in interstate commerce of any 
cold storage foods which have been more than 
ten months in cold storage excepting butter 
products, which may be held twelve months. 

The fourth bill abolishes the zones provided 
in the parcel post act in so far as farm prod- 
ucts and manufactured foodstuffs are con- 
cerned, and admits such articles to the parcel 
post in quantities up to 150 pounds and fixes 
the rate at three cents for the first pound and 
one cent for every other additional pound or 
fraction thereof. 

There were other measures shaped to the 
same end. Representative John R. Farr, Penn- 
sylvania, reintroduced his bill to provide for 
the proclamation of an embargo upon wheat 
and its products the moment the supply of the 
country on hand falls below the ten-year 
average. 

Representative Meyer London, New York, 
announced that he would introduce a bill for 
Government control of the food situation, pro- 
posing a system of regulation similar to that 
adopted by Australia. 

The anti-embargo side of the controversy 
was represented by a resolution introduced by 
Representative Charles A. Lindbergh of Min- 
nesota, saying that all the trouble has been 
caused by “various subterfuges employed by 
parasite speculators’* who have made use of 
expanding bank conditions to manipulate food 
prices.” 

The resolution provides for the appointment 
of a special committee of sixteen members, 
eight from the Senate and eight from the 
House, to which all embargo legislation shall 
be referred. 

A dozen speeches on the subject were made 
in the House Dec 6, and several resolutions 
proposing inquiries were introduced. These 
were referred to committees without discus- 
sion, most of them going to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, of which Rep- 
resentative Adamson, who was opposed to em- 
bargoes, was the chairman. 

Proposals in Congress looking to a remedy 
for the problem ranged from a discussion of 
the omnibus hatcheries bill, which would pro- 
vide for fish hatcheries in twenty States, to a 
declaration by Chairman Henry of the Rules 
Committee, after a conference with the Presi- 


dent, that he thought Congress would conduct 
an investigation, of the high cost of living. 

They embraced resolutions by Representa- 
tives Borland and Dill providing for general 
investigations ; a resolution by Representa- 
tive Campbell of Kansas providing for an 
embargo on boots, shoes and manufactured 
leather goods, and a bill by Representative 
Sabath of Illinois would aid Federal em- 
ployees to meet the situation by increasing 
from 10 to 20 per cent, the salaries of those 
earning up to $1800 annually. 

Department of Justice officials announced, 
Dec & that Federal grand juries at New York 
and Detroit, probably at Cleveland and pos- 
sibly at Kansas City, Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, would conduct sweeping inquiries into 
the high cost of living. 

The Agricultural Department made public, 
Dec p, figures it had supplied the investigators 
relating to the amount of certain foodstuffs 
held in refrigerating plants. Their figures, 
while not complete, indicated that the plants 
were carrying far more foodstuffs at the time 
than they had in their rooms in 1915. 

Indicated increase, by percentages, follows: Frozen 
beef, 12 per cent.; cured beef, 68 per cent.; frozen 
pork, 31 per cent.; dry salt pork, 45 per cent.; pickled 
pork, 33 per cent.; lard, 47 per cent.; frozen lamb 
and mutton, 21 per cent.; unclassified products, 34 
per cent. 

The first definite step taken by Congress 
to solffe the high cost of living problem was 
made, Dec 14, by the House Committee on 
Judiciary, which ordered a favorable report on 
the Borland resolution providing for a com- 
prehensive investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The resolution was reported to 
the House Dec 21. In filing the committee 
report, Representative Charles C. Carlin esti- 
mated that the inquiry would cost $142,000. 

Sec. Redfield, Oct 24, declared that high 
prices were due to the European demand for 
food and clothing, and that prices had not 
been “jacked up.” 

See also 
Bread 

Paper — Prices 
— Foreign loans 

The new Aug loan of $250,000,000 to Great 
Britain brought the total of this country’s 
loans abroad, since the war began to $1,764,- 
950,000. Three foreign countries alone, Eng- 
land, France and Russia, borrowed over 
$1,000,000,000 here during that period. A list 


of our foreign loans follows : 

Anglo-French five-year 5s 500,000,000 

British Gov. two-year 5s 250,000,000 

British Bank loan 50,000,000 

French three-year loan 100,000,000 

French one-year notes 30,000,000 

French special credit 55,000,000 

Canadian Government 120,000,000 

Canadian municipalities 120,000,000 

Italian Gov. one-year notes 25,000,000 

German GoV. notes 35,000,000 

Swiss Gov. notes. 15,000,000 

Swedish Gov. notes 5,000,000 

Norwegian Gov. notes 8,000,000 

Argentine Gov. notes and bonds..... 75,000,000 

Panama, Bolivia, and Costa Rica Gov. 

notes 4,500,000 

Yucatan Gov. bonds 10,000,000 

Russian Gov. acceptances * 25,000,000 
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Russian Gov. credit 50,000,000 

Chilian Gov. bank loan 10,000,000 

Greece 7,000,000 

Panama 3,000,000 

Newfoundland notes 5,000,000 


Total $1,764,950,000 


No estimate has been made of the loans 
which have been made here privately for the 
account of the Allies. Some of the individual 
loans secured by deposit of American securi- 
ties and subject to call, as any ordinary Wall 
Street call loan, have run as high as 
$75,000,000. 

See also 

Great Britain — Finance 
Paris 


The estimates laid before Congress by the 
Treasury Department follow: 


Legislative $13,524,479 

Executive 688,370 

State Department 6,315,847 

Treasury Department 165,681,233 

Independent offices 8,130,724 

District of Columbia 17,885,026 

War Department 421,352,44 7 

Panama Canal 25,145,562 

Navy Department 382,497,537 

Interior Department 210,161,412 

Post Office Department 1,765,760 

Department of Agriculture 43,33L9°7 

Department of Commerce 16,737,158 

Department of Labor 4,690,677 

Department of Justice **,555,696 


Total 


$1,268,715,834 


— Military Mobilization of Industrial Re- 
sources 

The announcement of the President’s desire 
for the organization of the industries, whose 
output or operation would become a national 
asset in the event of war, was made Jan 15 by 
William L. Saunders, President of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, and Vice 
Chairman of the Naval Consulting Board. 

The President had requested that the collec- 
tion of data which would make possible the 
contemplated organization be undertaken by 
representatives of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, and the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, the five leading scientific 
bodies of the country. The societies had agreed 
to take up the work, and the data pertaining 
to the manufacturing industries of one of the 
States — New Jersey — had already been compil- 
ed. The work in the other States was to be 
started immediately. 

See also 

Industrial preparedness 

— National budget 

Estimates of the expense of all branches of 
the Government for the fiscal year 1918, for 
which the session of Congress assembling Dec 
4 must appropriate funds, totalled $1,268,715,- 
834 . 

The new budget included $60,748,000 for the 
public debt sinking fund, and 8325,355,820 for 
the postal service (outside of the departmental 
expenses), which latter was self-supporting. 
The actual net estimated expenditure for car- 
rying on the Government next year thus stood 
at $1,268,715,834, as against $1,184,157,517 in 
1915 * 

The increase of some $84,000,000 represents 
the general trend of the constantly increased 
cost of government as well as the increased 
cost of living. Increases in compensation and 
in numbers of employees are to be found in 
the estimates of all branches of the Govern- 
ment and to meet that tendency Administra- 
tion officials have attempted a policy of paring 
down all proposals for new projects with the 
exceptions of national defenses, expenditures 
to meet the growth of the country and the 
many burdens thrust upon the United States 
by the war. 


The greatest increases were in the estimates 
for carrying out the national policy of de- 
fense. Where the War Department’s appro- 
priations for the current year were $381,482,802 
it estimated for $421,352,447. The navy appro- 
priation, which was $315,613,781 for the current 
year would, according to estimate, be $382,- 
497,536. 

— Navy 

It became known, Jan 14, that the General 
Board of the Navy had recommended that the 
two battleships asked of Congress in 1916 be 
designed for 36,000 tons displacement, main 
batteries of ten 16-inch guns each, the greatest 
practicable speed and a cruising radius of at 
least 10,000 miles. This represented an increase 
of 4,000 tons displacement over the California 
type then building, which was the largest type 
of dreadnoughts in the world. 


The confidential report which Rear Admiral 
Fletcher, Commander in Chief of the Atlantic 
fleet, made to Sec. Daniels on the shortcom- 
ings of the fleet was made public Jan 19. The 
report, dated Aug 16, 1915, covered the period 
from Sept 17, 1914, when Admiral Fletcher 
assumed command, to June 30, 1915. It in- 
cluded reports made to the commander in chief 
by subordinate officers of the fleet and of his 
personal staff. 

Admiral Fletcher summarized the principal 
weaknesses and requirements of the fleet as 
follows : 

WEAKNESSES 

Shortage of officers. 

Shortage of men. 

Lack of fast armored ships and fast light cruisers 

Lack of aircraft. 

Limitations of mobility and seagoing qualities of 
submarines. 

Lack of radio direction finder 

Too frequent overhaul of battleships. 

NEEDS 

Full . complements in active ships of the fleet. 

Additional mining and. sweeping vessels. 

.Desirability of mobilizing ships in reserve annually 
with the active fleet. 

Battle target practice at long ranges. 

Increased facilities, at fleet rendezvous. 

. Provision for division. commanders, for mining divi- 
sion and auxiliary division. 

Provision for more speed in design of fighting craft 
intended to operate with the fleet. 

Anti-aircraft guns. 


President Wilson, Feb 16, signed a bill 
making immediately available $500,000 for fa- 
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cilities for building warships at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, and $100,000 for improve- 
ments at the New York Navy Yard. The 
bill had passed the Senate a week earlier, with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


On Apr 5 the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs decided to report by a vote of 15 to 6 
the_ Tillman bill, already passed by the Senate. 
This bill provided for the establishment of 
a government armor plate plant and appro- 
priated $11,000,000 for its construction and 
equipment. The vote follows : 

Ayes — Padgett, of Tennessee; Talbott, of Mary- 
land; Estopmal, of Louisiana; Riordan, of New 
York; Tribble, of Georgia; Hensley, of Missouri; 
Buchanan, of Illinois; Gray, of Indiana; Callaway, 
of Texas; Hart, of New Jersey; Connelly, of Kansas; 
Oliver, of Alabama; Liebel, of Pennsylvania; Demo- 
crats, and Britten, of Illinois, and Stephens, of 
California, Republicans. 

Nays — Butler, of Pennsylvania; Roberts, of Massa- 
chusetts; Browning, of New Jersey; Farr, of Penn- 
sylvania; Kelley, of Michigan, and Mudd, of Mary- 
land, Republicans. 


Sec. Daniels transmitted to the Senate, Apr 
22, a much discussed communication from 
Rear-Adm. Bradley A. Fiske, dated Nov 9, 
1914, warning the Secretary that the Navy 
was unprepared for war. The communication 
was sent to the Senate in response to the 
Lodge resolution adopted Apr 12, calling on 
Sec. Daniels to submit a letter from the Navy 
General Board, dated Aug 3, 1914, and a com- 
munication from Rear-Adm. Fiske, dated Nov 
9, 1914. Representative Britten asked Mr. 
Daniels to produce them during the latter’s 
examination before the House Naval Commit- 
tee and the Secretary refused. Search at 
the Navy Department failed to disclose the 
letter from the General Board. 

“If this country avoids war during the next 
five years it will be accomplished only by a 
happy combination of high diplomatic skill 
and rare good fortune,” was the Admiral’s 
solemn opinion formally expressed to the Sec. 
of the Navy. Rear-Adm. Fiske stated that 
the Navy was then short 19,600 men. The 
ships, he said, were well organized and “pretty 
well drilled.” The Navy Department itself 
he characterized as “neither organized nor 
drilled in a military way.” 


A controversy between Sec. Daniels and 
Rear-Adm. Bradley A. Fiske over naval 
affairs and policies came to a crisis, May 3, 
when Adm. Fiske flatly contradicted Sec. 
Daniel’s denial that until recently he had no 
knowledge of a report made by the Admiral 
on Nov 9, 1914, warning the Secretary that 
the navy was not prepared to wage effective 
warfare. The American Defense Society 
asked President Wilson to investigate the 
“issue of veracity.” The President replied, 
May 23, quoting Sec. Daniels as accepting the 
Admiral’s word. 


Six battleships of the Atlantic fleet were, 
May 12, ordered out of commission and 
placed on the reserve ^ list. They were the 
Connecticut , the Louisiana, the New Jersey , 


the Virginia, the Rhode Island and the 
Nebraska . All of these ships were to undergo 
overhauling and repairs, chiefly to their boil- 
ers and crankshafts and would be made ready 
for use in the summer by the naval militia 
and the naval volunteer force which was to 
be trained with the battleship fleet. By doing 
this and reducing their crews to forty per 
cent, of their present strength, the navy ob- 
tained nearly 5000 men for use in commis- 
sioning the Pennsylvania, the Nevada and the 
Oklahoma, which were soon to be added to 
the fleet. Otherwise, it was said, these new 
battleships could not obtain their complements 
of men. 

The placing of the battleships on the re- 
serve list reduced the number of commis- 
sioned battleships in the Atlantic fleet to six- 
teen. The fleet was to be reorganized into 
four divisions of four battleships each, the 
flagship of the fleet, the Wyoming , maneuvring 
with one of the divisions. These divisions 
would not, however, be called the first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth division, as in the past, 
but would be known as the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth divisions. They would 
constitute the active peace organization of the 
fleet. 

The war organization of the fleet would 
be made of these divisions plus the battle- 
ships in reserve when they should be fully 
manned by militia, volunteers or reservists. 
The battleships of the fifth division would be 
the Minnesota (flag), the Vermont, the 
Michigan and the South Carolina; of the 
sixth division, the New York, the Delaware, 
the Oklahoma and the Texas; of the seventh 
division, the Arkansas, the New Hampshire, 
the Florida and the Utah, and of the eighth 
division, the Pennsylvania, the Kansas, the 
Nevada and the Wyoming . 

When the new battleship Arizona should 
be ready she would take the place of the 
Kansas in the above organization and that 
ship would be sent into reserve with a re- 
duced crew. 


Sec. Daniels announced, May 18, that Adm. 
Fletcher, the Commander in Chief of the At- 
lantic fleet, would be relieved on June 19, 
and that on that date Vice-Adm. Mayo, 
second in command, would succeed him. As 
Admiral Fletcher under the law was only 
entitled to the rank and pay of Admiral while 
serving as Commander in Chief of the fleet, 
he would revert to the rank and pay of a 
Rear Admiral. At the same time Vice Adm. 
Mayo by reason of his promotion would be- 
come Admiral and draw the pay of that rank. 
Rear Adm. De Witt Coffman, commanding 
the new Seventh Division of the Battleship 
Squadron, would succeed Mayo. Adm. 
Fletcher would be assigned to the Navy Gen- 
eral Board to succeed Rear Adm. Badger 
(retired). 


The active Atlantic Fleet included, ac- 
cording to Ihe new Navy register, made public 
June 3, a total of. 125 battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and auxiliary vessels. 
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With the reserve battleships and cruisers 
added, the fleet totalled 142 vessels of all 
classes. 

_ The following list gives the fighting divi- 
sions of the new Alantic Fleet: 

THE ACTIVE FLEET 

Admiral F. F. Fletcher, Commander in Chief. 

Wyoming, fleet flagship — Captain Thomas Snowden. 

Yankton (tender) — Lieutenant Aubrey Fitch. 

THIRD SQUADRON 

Fifth Division — Rear Admiral H. 0. Dunn, com- 
manding. 

Minnesota, flagship — Captain C. B. Morgan. 

Vermont — Captain H. O. Stickney. 

Michigan — Captain C. B. Brittain. 

South Carolina — Captain S. S. Robinson. 

Sixth Division — Rear Admiral De Witt Coffman, 
commanding. 

New York, flagship — Captain Hugh Rodman. 

Delaware — Captain W. A. Gill. 

Oklahoma — Captain Roger Welles. 

Texas — Captain John Hood. 

FOURTH SQUADRON 

Seventh Division — Rear Admiral A. F. Fechteler, 
commanding. 

Florida, flagship — Captain H. P. Jones. 

New Hampshire — Captain L. H. Chandler. 

Utah — Captain A. S. Halstead. 

Eighth Division — Vice-Admiral H. T. Mayor, com- 
manding. 

Arkansas, flagship — Captain to be designated. 

Kansas — Captain H. F. Bryan. 

Nevada — Captain W. S. Sims. 

CRUISER SQUADRON 

Rear-Admiral W. B Caperton, commanding. 

Dolphin, flagship — Lieut. Commander W. D. Leahy 

Castine — Commander K. M. Bennett. 

Des Moines — Commander J. R. Y. Blakeley. 

Machias — Commander A. W. Marshall. 

Marietta — Commander W. P. Scott. 

Montana — Commander Chester Wells. 

North Carolina — Captain M. L. Bristol. 

Tennessee — Captain E. L. Beach. 

Prairie — Commander W. S. Crosley. 

Sacramento — Commander R. C. Bulmer. 

Salem — Commander P. N. Olmsted. 

Wheeling — Commander E. W. Watson. 

In view of the threatening Mexican situa- 
tion the Navy Department asked Congress, 
June 20, to increase the enlisted strength of 
the Navy from 54,000 to 74,700 and to au- 
thorize the President to raise this number to 
87,000. The action was taken following a 
conference at the White House between Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary Daniels, Chairman 
Tillman of the Senate Naval Committee and 
Senator Swanson. 


The appropriation sub-committee of the 
House Naval Committee began work Nov 20 
on the 1918 estimates, the heaviest in Ameri- 
can history, to be presented to Congress this 
winter. The Navy Department’s 1918 fig- 
ures contemplated construction of half of the 
ships yet to he built in the great three-year 
program land showed total appropriations 
of $379U5i,70i, or more than $66,000,000 in 
excess of the record total appropriated during 
the summer. 

The department estimates called for funds 
to begin construction of three battleships, one 
battle cruiser, three scout cruisers, sixteen de- 
stroyers, four fleet submarines, fourteen coast 
submarines, one submarine tender and one de- 
stroyer tender, a total of forty-three vessels. 
It was understood that the navy General 
Board urged that the two battle cruisers re- 
maining on the three-year program and four 
of the six battleships be placed in the 1916 


estimates. The department decided, however, 
to divide the new construction equally between 
the 1918 and 1919 bills. 


Sec. Daniels awarded contracts, Nov 29, 
for over $65,000,000 worth of new fighting 
ships for the navy, including 4 battleships at 
$11,000,000 each, 2 fleet submarines at approxi- 
mately $1,190,000 each and 27 coast submarines 
at from $694,000 to $698,000 each. With armor 
and armament the battleships would cost the 
government about $18,000,000 each. 

Contracts for two battleships each were 
awarded to the New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany and the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company. Secretary Daniels an- 
nounced that the companies had agreed to 
the department’s specifications calling for 
turbo-electric propulsion. It was this point 
which delayed the awards. 

The new battleships would be sister ships 
to the California and Tennessee , except that 
they would be fitted to carry eight 16-inch 
rifles instead of twelve 14-inch. They would 
displace about 32,500 tons. 

Three of the new submarines would be 
built by the California Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Long Beach, Cal ; eighteen coast and 
one 8pO-ton fleet submersible went to the 
Electric Boat Company of New York, and 
the remaining six small boats and one 850- 
tonner went to the Lake Torpedo Boat Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The two fleet submarines would be of the 
so-called 8oo-ton type and similar in size 
to the German I/-5J, which called recently 
at Newport, R. L, before making a raid on 
allied commerce off Nantucket. A third boat 
of this size would be laid down at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, where the L -8 was near- 
ing completion. ^ The type was experimental 
and for comparison with the 1300-ton Schley 
being built for the navy with a required sur- 
face speed of twenty knots against sixteen 
for the 800- ton type. 

The coast submarines would range between 
475 and 550 tons, according to design, being 
substantially similar to the most recent sub- 
mersibles of the L class completed for the 
navy. 


To release the names for use on the new 
superdreadnaughts, four battleships were re- 
christened Nov 30 as follows: The cruiser 
Maryland renamed Frederick , the Colorado 
renamed Pueblo , the West Virginia renamed 
Huntington , the cruiser Washington renamed 
Seattle. 


Bids for four battleships, price within $11,- 
500,000 each, and twenty torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, price within $1,200,000 each, were opened 
Oct 25 by the Navy Department. Despite the 
very substantial increase in the cost of ship- 
building, the department was successful in re- 
ceiving bids for all classes of these vessels 
within the cost limit set by Congress, notwith- 
standing the fact that but a few yards sub- 
mitted offers. Bids came from the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, the Fore River Ship- 
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building Company, the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company, the California 
Shipbuilding Company, the Seattle Coast and 
Drydock Company, the Bath Iron Works, and 
the Union Iron W orks. 

It was believed to be virtually certain that 
all four ships, Colorado , Maryland , Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia , would be awarded to 
private concerns and that the government itself 
would not construct any of these craft or of 
the twenty destroyers for which offers also 
were received. 

Prices for the battleships quoted ranged 
from $10,060,000 to $11,475,000, as against the 
department’s limit for hull and machinery of 
$11,500,000. 

The department was somewhat disappointed 
at the time of deliveries set by the bidders. 
Altho the completion in thirty-six months had 
been asked, thirty-nine months was the lowest 
estimate made, most of the bidders fixing forty 
months as the minimum time required because 
of the crowded conditions of the industry. 

The department received 24 offers for the construc- 
tion of the twenty destroyers, contracts for which are 
to be let. The limit of cost was fixed at $1,200,000, 
which again was a decided increase over the limits 
for the last similar ships contracted for. Bids ranged 
from $1,150,000 to $1,195,000 each, and the time of 
delivery from 22 to 2 8 months. The Bath Iron Works, 
of Bath, Me.; the Union Iron Works, of San ‘Fran- 
cisco, and the Fore River Shipbuilding Company were 
the principal bidders, making offers for four, six and 
eight vessels, respectively. The Cramp Company also 
bid for four poa+s. The contracts would be awarded 
among these four concerns, as the only other bidder, 
the Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, ex- 
ceeded the limit of price. 

Under the terms of the naval bill, all the 1917 ships 
must be contraite-l >or or work «»n their construction 
in government yards begun before Feb 1. Construe 
tion of a hospital ship, fuel ship and a gunboat had 
already been started at the navy yards at Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Charleston, respectively. 

The four battleships would be the first of the Amer- 
ican navy to carry 16-inch guns in three main batteries 
Each would be equipped with eight of these big guns 
— the heaviest known to have been placed aboard war 
craft, altho it was currently reported that Great 
Britain was preparing to arm an experimental ship 
with 18-mch rifles. 

Until names should be selected, the ships would be 
known as Nos. 45, 46, 47, and 48. They would be 
similar in appearance and general design to the super- 
dreadnoughts Tennessee and California, at the time 
of writing under construction, but would be 600 tons 
heavier in displacement, totaling 32,600 tons, the ad- 
ditional tonnage being due to more torpedo protection 
and side armor. 

The ships were expected to have a cruising radius 
of nearly 7000 sea miles without refueling. They 
would have the steam-electric drive and make at least 
twenty-one knots. 

In addition to the x 6-inch rifles, the new ships would 
carry eighteen 5-inch torpedo defense guns, four of 
the new high-range 3-incli anti-aircraft guns, and the 
usual equipment of torpedo tubes. Their main bat- 
teries would be mounted two guns to ,a turret, depart- 
ing from the three-gun turret construction on the 
Pennsylvania and later ships. 

The scout cruisers would be the first scouts, de- 
signed for that work alone, to be added to < the navy. 
The old light cruisers Salem, Chester and Birmingham , 
known as scout cruisers, had not the speed necessary 
for a modern sea picket. The scouts would make a 
sustained speed of thirty-five knots an hour. They 
would look like big destroyers and be neariy six times 
as large as the greatest torpedo craft, displacing 7100 
tons and having a length of 550 feet. The mass of 
machinery necessary to drive them at express train 
speed will be covered by light armor, and each would 
carry eight long-range 6-inch rifles, two 3 -inch anti- 
aircraft guns and four torpedo tubes. 

The most striking new feature of the ships would 
be the installation of catapult devices which would 


permit the launching of hydroaeroplanes in any 
weather. Each scout would be fitted to carry four 
aircraft to extend her range of observation. 

The twenty new destroyers would be virtually the 
same in design as the latest craft of the type laid 
down, except that they would have a maximum speed 
under full load of thirty-five knots an hour, an increase 
of nearly five knots over the present high-speed mark 
of the American flotilla. The boats were expected to 
be as fast as any destroyers afloat. They would carry 
four 4-inch guns each, two 3-inch anti-aircraft guns 
and four triple torpedo tubes, giving each boat a 
broadside fire of twelve 21 inch torpedoes, the most 
deadly naval weapons ever devised. 

Of the thirty submarines, twenty-seven would be 
of the coast-defense type, substantially similar to the 
L-type boats now in commission. Improvements and 
refinements of design have been made, but in the main 
the present type has been duplicated in the interest 
of speedy construction. They would have new fea- 
tures, but their nature had not been disclosed beyond 
the fact that all would carry disappearing 3-inch 
rifles for surface use. 

The other three submarines would vary in size be- 
tween 800 and 1200 tons. Each would be essentially 
different in type from the others, as it is planned to 
make them experimental fleet submarines to accompany 
the battle fleet on the high seas. The seagoing quali- 
ties of each would be appraised to determine a fixed 
type later for American fleet submarines, nine of which 
in all were included in the three-year program. 

The hospital ship would be the first vessel of its 
type in the American navy budt especially for her 
work. She would displace 9800 tons and have ac- 
commodations for 500 patients. Her equipment would 
include the last word in appliances. The vessel would 
be 460 feet long and have a speed of sixteen knots 

The fuel ship would be similar to the tankers now 
in the navy service, with a capacity of 9600 tons of 
oil fuel and equipment for refueling battle craft at sea 
in any but the roughest weather. 

The gunboat would be similar to those recently de- 
signed for tropical service, carrying three 4-inch guns, 
four machine rifles and two field pieces for landing 
operations. 

The new battleships would each require an estimated 
complement of 1022 officers and men, the scouts 33a 
each, and the destroyers 95. 


Sec. Daniels announced, Dec 5, that as a 
satisfactory agreement had been reached by 
the Navy Department with the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company, under which the latter 
was to furnish electric propulsion machinery, 
and contracts were signed by the secretary 
for the construction of the superdreadnoughts 
Mary 7 and and West Virginia at Newport 
News. 

A similar understanding having been 
reached also with the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, to which awards had been made, 
contracts would be signed in a few days with 
that company for the construction at its plant 
at Camden, N. J., of the Colorado and Wash- 
ington. 

The contracts signed involved an expendi- 
ture of $22,470,000. The battleships to be 
built by the Camden company would cost ap- 
proximately the same sum. For the armor 
and guns for these four vessels, the govern- 
ment would spend $40,000,000. 

The Maryland and the West Virginia would 
be the first naval vessels constructed at pri- 
vate yards equipped with the electric drive. 
They would displace 32,600 tons each, and 
would be the first vessels in any navy, so far 
as known, to mount the new 16-inch guns. 
Each ship would mount eight, in four turrets 
of two guns each. The speed of these ships 
would be 21 knots. They would burn oil fuel. 

Special effort has been made to render them 
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structurally invulnerable to attack by mines 
and torpedoes. 

Four American shipbuilders submitted pro- 
posals to the Navy Department, Dec 6, for the 
construction of the four gigantic thirty-five 
knot battle cruisers authorized as a part of the 
1917 building program. 

No estimates of cost were included, all the 
bidders taking advantage of a new provision 
of the naval appropriation act and offering to 
build the ships for cost plus xo to 15 per cent, 
profit. 

The bidders were the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company, the Union 
Iron Works of San Francisco, the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company of Quincy, Mass., a*id 
William Cramp & Sons of Philadelphia. The 
only other private builder in the country that 
might have sought one of the contracts was the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, which noti- 
fied the department that its ways already were 
filled with other work. 

Since no direct proposals under the limita- 
tion of $16,500,000 for the cost of hull and 
machinery of each ship was received, the de- 
partment officials began at once an examina- 
tion of the cost and percentage offers, with 
the expectation of working out a uniform 
agreement under which each bidder would 
receive one of the ships. 

The Newport News Company and Cramps 
fixed 10 per cent, as the profit they desired, 
while the other two companies suggested 15 
-per cent., but were willing to leave it to the 
Federal Trade Commission to determine a 
-fair rate. 

In some instances representatives of the 
•shipbuilding companies admitted that the price 
for the vessels on their basis would be in ex- 
cess of $16,500,000 each. Mr. Daniels desired 
to know just what the shipbuilding companies 
Included in the “cost.” The Navy Department 
is authorized by a special provision in the last 
naval appropriation act to place contracts for 
these vessels on a basis of actual cost of con- 
struction plus a percentage profit, but Secre- 
tary Daniels was not certain that this gave him 
authority to go over the $16,500,000 mark. 

The time fixed for delivery for the ships 
ranged from forty-eight to fifty-one months. 

With the battle cruiser contracts awarded, 
the only portion of the 1917 program remain- 
ing unplaced were three scout cruisers, bids 
for which had been readvertised and would 
be opened in January. 

Sec. Daniels, in his hearing before the 
House Naval Committee, Dec 11, gave inter- 
esting information _ concerning the newest 
prospective American superdreadnoughts, 
which he described as “the largest, fastest 
and most powerful battleships believed to be 
in contemplation by any navy.” They will have 
23 knots speed, displace 42,000 tons, mount 
twelve 16-inch guns, and cost $26,000,000 each 
— $15,000,000 for hull and machinery, and 
$11,000,000 for guns and armor. 

The navy’s fastest battleship, built or build- 
ing, has 21 knots speed. The largest battle- 
ships thus far authorized are the Colorado , 


Maryland, Washington and West Virginia , 
for which contracts were let only recently, 
and which will each displace 32,600 tons. The 
Colorado class is to mount only eight 16-inch 
guns. The new battleships recommended by 
the General Board will represent an increase 
of 10 per cent, in speed, 50 per cent, in gun 
power, more than 50 per cent, in machinery, 
and about 30 per cent, in displacement. 

See also 

“Arizona” (battleship) 

“California” (battleship) 

“H-3” (submarine) 

“Memphis” (cruisier) 

“Nevada” (battleship) 

Preparedness 

United States Naval Academy 

Accidents 

See 

“E-2” ( submarine ) 

Appropriation bill 

A draft of the Naval Appropriation bill was 
reported by a subcommittee. Apr 24, to the 
House naval committee. The measure, as 
submitted by the appropriation subcommittee, 
carried a total of $217,652,174 for the year 
1916 on the basis of the secretary’s recom- 
mendation of four capital ships. This was 
an increase of $70,000,000 over the 1915 
figures. The subcommittee did not attempt 
to pass upon the building program, that task 
always being left to the full committee. If 
two more battle cruisers should be added, it 
would increase the total appropriation about 
$20,000,000 as the first year’s provision for 
these ships. 

The bill framed by the subcommittee granted 
virtually all of the recommendations made 
by Sec. Daniels. These included provision 
for: An increase of 13,500 in enlisted per- 
sonnel; $2,000,000 for aviation; the creation 
of a naval flying corps; authorization of an 
elaborate naval reserve corps system with an 
appropriation of $150,000 to begin its organ- 
ization ; $30,000 for summer camps of instruc- 
tion similar to the Army citizens’ training 
camp nlan; $5,000,000 for naval fuel ; $1,000,000 
to re-engine the dreadnought North Dakota 
and other ships with defective power plants ; 
fixing the commissioned personnel of the line 
at 4 per cent, of the enlisted strength in both 
the Navy and Marine corps; to permit line 
officers on request to be detailed to specialize 
in engineering duty; the addition of 300 quali- 
fied college graduates to the engineering force 
during the next 10 years; deduction of pay 
of officers or men absent from duty because 
of the use of liquor or other misconduct; 
furloughing enlisted men into the first line 
reserve ; increasing the total appropriation for 
civilian instructors at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy to $150,000 to provide for civilian 
instructors of high reputation as heads of the 
purely academic courses. 

The estimate of the General Board of the 
Navy, transmitted to the Republican members 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, and 
considered by them, May 4, as a basis for a 
proposal to enlarge the building program sug- 
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gested by the Administration showed that it 
would cost the United States $791,441,207 to 
regain second place among the naval powers 
of the world. 

The comparative standing of the United 
States and the second naval Power and the 
number of ships necessary to bring the former 
up to the second place, together with the cost 
of construction, were given by the General 
Board as follows : 



Ger- 

United 




many 

States. 

Needed. Cost 

Dreadnoughts 

22 

17 

6 

$103,280,585 

Predreadnoughts . . . 

20 

22 

0 


Coast defense vessels 

0 

4 

0 


Battle cruisers 

9 

0 

10 

204,335,310 

Armored cruisers . . 

3 

10 

0 


Cruiser scouts .... 

34 

14 

2 1 

117,009,900 

Destroyers 

145 

70 

80 

106,025,120 

Torpedo boats 

0 

2 

0 


Fleet submarines . . 

9 

3 

9 

15,169,707 

Coast submarines . . 

? 

72 

78 

5i,i9U556 

Aircraft 

Total 




7, 000,000 

$604,0x2,179 


This total of $604,012,179 for construction 
alone exceeded the amount proposed for the 
entire Administration naval building pro- 
gram, spread out over a period of five years, 
by more than $100,000,000. 

The General Board also made estimates of 
the cost for additional personnel that would 
be required for the ships proposed as well as 
for the ships building and authorized. Addi- 
tional ammunition and general stores would 
be required to stock the vessels, and there 
were existing shortages to be made up. . In- 
cluding the additional personnel, ammunition 
and supplies the proposed increase for one 
year would cost the United States $687,465,- 
087. Personnel and supplies for the ships 
building would cost $ 57 , 153 , 779 . and to make 
up the shortages of ships then afloat $36,- 
817,341. The grand total, therefore, of cost 
to the United States to overcome the lead of 
Germany would be, according to the General 
Board, $791,441,207. 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
disregarded, May 18, the five-year building 
program of Secretary Daniels, recommended 
the construction of battle cruisers in lieu of 
dreadnoughts, and adopted a naval increase 
program to cost approximately $i6o,opo,ooo. 

The program calls for the following new 
vessels : 

Five battle cruisers, each with a speed of 
35 knots, to cost $20,433,531 each. Each ves- 
sel will carry ten 14-inch guns. 

Twenty submarines, of which three will be 
of the fleet type costing $15,925,000 each, and 
17 for coast defense, costing $12,325,000 each. 

Four scout cruisers, costing $5,572,000 each. 

Ten destroyers, costing $1,325,000 each. 

One hospital ship, costing $2,500,000. 

One fuel ship, costing $1,364,000. 

One ammunition ship, $2,715,000. 

Chairman Padgett said that the total con- 
struction would amount to about $160,000,000, 
with an additional $10,000,000 for ammunition 
for the ships authorized. The figures given 
above are, inclusive of armor and armament. 
The construction authorized in the naval ap- 


propriation bill of 1915 amounted to only 
$50,000,000. 

The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
voted unanimously to include an unusual 
rider in the interest of universal peace and 
disarmament following the end of the Euro- 
pean war. 


The naval appropriation bill was formally 
reported to the House, May 24. It carried 
approximately $240,000,000, more than $190,- 
000,000 more than the 1915 bill. 

Other provisions 111 the bill, apart from 
the maintenance of the naval establishment, 
were : 

The increase of the naval enlisted personnel 
by 13,500 men. The increase of the enlisted 
personnel of the Marine Corps by 3079 men. 
The establishment of a naval flying corps of 
150 officers and student fliers, and 350 en- 
listed men. The establishment of a naval 
reserve consisting of six classes. An appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 for aviation. Author- 
ization of a projectile plant to cost not more 
than $1,411,222. An appropriation of $13,720,- 
000 for ammunition for the navy. The author- 
ization of dry docks, to cost not more than 
$3,500,000 each, at the Norfolk and Phila- 
delphia navy yards. An appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for an experimental naval labora- 
tory, to cost not more than $1,500,000. The 
establishment of the office of Chief of Opera- 
tions upon a legal basis with the rank of Ad- 
miral and authority over fifteen officers who 
will have direct charge of the work of the fleet. 

The Minority report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, submitted to the House, May 
25, severely criticised the bill as inadequate 
and asked 6 cruisers, 50 submarines and $3,- 
500,000 for aviation. 

The Republican minority of the House,, 
aided by a handful of Democrats, May 30, 
amended the naval bill by increasing the num- 
ber of submarines it authorized from twenty 
to fifty. The amendment overriding the com- 
mittee was carried in committee of the whole 
by a vote of 114 to 104. 

The House, May 31, voted into the Naval 
Appropriation bill a rider authorizing the con- 
struction of a government armor plate plant 
at a cost of $11,000,000, and also increased 
from $2,000,000 to $3,500,000 the appropria- 
tion for aeronautics. 


By a vote of 358 to 4 the House of Repre- 
sentatives, June 2, passed the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill, carrying with it the many increases 
to provide for the national defense propa- 
ganda. It carried a building program for the 
coming year of five battle cruisers, four scout 
cruisers, 10 destroyers, 50 submarines and 130 
aeroplanes ; provided for a government armor- 
plate plant; authorized an increase of nearly 
17,000 enlisted men, and appropriated a total 
of $269,900,000. 

As passed the bill was in substantially the 
same form as framed by the naval committee. 
Only a few amendments were adopted during 
a week of debate. A final effort by Repub- 
lican leaders to have the measure recommitted 
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with instructions to add two battleships, two 
scout cruisers and 10 destroyers, was beaten, 
189 to 183. 


The Senate Naval Affairs Committee, June 
29, unanimously adopted the sub-committee's 
report recommending the completion of the five 
year $500,000,000 naval building program in 
three years. The plan to embody the whole 
five year program in three years was originally 
advanced by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
and had the support of the Republican Sena- 
tors. Practically the only amendment to the 
sub-committee’s report was a provision Fed- 
eralizing the naval militia along the lines of 
the National Guard federalization provision 
of the army bill. 

As reported to the Senate, June 30, by Sen- 
ator Swanson, the ' Naval Appropriation bill 
carried $315,836,845*55. This sum was ap- 
proximately $45,000,000 larger than the amount 
carried by the bill as it passed the House. The 
increase was due chiefly to the addition made 
by the Senate committee to the building pro- 
gramme provided for this year and also to the 
increase of the personnel by 20,000 men, as 
well as the increase in the Marine Corps per- 
sonnel. 

The total authorized by the bill covering 
the three year building programme was $804,- 
018,870. The three year programme called for 
a total expenditure of $588,180,576. All of 
this sum was for ship construction with the 
exception of $10,737,611, made up of items 
as follows: — Projectile plant, $707,611; bat- 
teries for merchant vessels, $1,650,000; dry 
dock at Philadelphia, $3,000,000; gun shop at 
Washington, $400,000; dry dock at Norfolk, 
$3,000,000; structural shop at Norfolk. $600,- 
000; lease of storage facilities at Norfolk, 
$32,000; dry dock enlargement at Charleston, 
$335,ooo; floating crane at Mare Island, $300,- 
000, and Coast Guard vessels, $715,000. Toward 
construction work under the three year pro- 
gramme there is appropriated this year $110,- 
726,160. To this there was added an appro- 
priation of $28,819,127 on the old building 
programme and $250,000 on account of one 
submarine to be built with the so-called Neff 
system of propulsion. 

The naval increase programme set forth in 
the bill reported authorized the President 
to undertake, prior to July I, 1919. the con- 
struction of the vessels enumerated below: 

Ten first-class battleships, carrying as heavy armor 
and as powerful armament as any vessels of their 
class, to have the highest practicable speed and 
greatest desirable radius of action; four of these 
to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to 
exceed $11,500,000, to be begun as soon as practic- 
able. 

Six battle cruisers, carrying suitable armor and 
as powerful armament as any vessels of their class, 
to have the highest practicable speed and greatest 
desirable radius of action; four of these to cost, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $16,- 
500,000 each, to be begun as soon as practicable. 

Ten scout cruisers; four to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not exceeding $5,000,000 each, to be 
begun as soon as practicable 

Fifty torpedo boat destroyers; twenty to cost, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $1,200,- 
000 each, to be begun as soon as practicable, and 
four of these to be built on the Pacific Coast. 

Nine fleet submarines. 


Fifty-eight coast submarines, of which three are 
to have a surface displacement of about 800 tons each, 
to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to 
exceed $1,200,000 each, and twenty-seven, “which 
shall be the best and most desirable and useful 
type of submarine which can be procured,” at a cost, 
exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 
$700,000 each, shall be begun as soon as practicable; 
the sum of $8,217,000 being appropriated toward their 
construction. Not less than twelve of the submarines 
to be begun as soon as practicable are to be built 
on the Pacific Coast. 

One submarine, equipped with the Neff system of 
submarine propulsion, to cost $250,000 exclusive of 
armament and armor. 

Three fuel ships; one at a cost of $1,500,000, to 
be begun as soon as practicable. 

One repair ship. 

One transport. 

One hospital ship, costing $2,350,000, to be begun 
as soon as practicable. 

Two destroyer tenders. 

One fleet destroyer tender. 

Two ammunition ships, one at a cost, exclusive of 
armor and armament, not to exceed $2,350,000, to 
be begun as soon as practicable. 

Two gunboats, one at a cost of $860,000, exclusive 
of armor and armament, to be begun as soon as 
practicable. 


The formal report of the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs was filed July 1. The en- 
larged navy building program recommended 
by the Naval Committee after conferences 
with President Wilson and Sec. Daniels was 
approved by the Senate, July 18, by a viva 
voce vote. Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers worked together for its passage. 

Efforts of Senator Oliver and Penrose to 
cut out of the measure the provision for a 
government armor plant to cost $11,000,000 
failed July 19, by a vote of 51 to 17. Senator 
Oliver then tried to sidetrack the plant provi- 
sion by moving an amendment referring the 
whole question of armor manufacture to the 
Federal Trade Commission for settlement. 
Only sixteen Senators supported this amend- 
ment, while forty-nine negatives killed it. 

Senator La Follette again delayed passage 
of the naval bill July 20. The Senate, how- 
ever, defeated, 44 to 8, his amendment to pro- 
hibit use of the navy to collect private debts 
or enforce claims of American citizens or cor- 
porations. A substitute by Senator Norris 
to prevent such employment of naval vessels 
until court procedures had been exhausted and 
arbitration denied also was defeated. 

The bill, with a three-year building program 
including the construction of 157 vessels, in- 
cluding sixteen capital fighting ships, within 
three years at an estimated cost of $588,180,- 
576, passed the Senate, July 21, by a vote of 
71 to 8. It carried $315,826,843, or $45,857,588 
more than the total as the measure passed the 
House. 

Many proposals to curtail the enormous 
building increases written into the measure 
by the Senate Naval Committee were de- 
feated overwhelmingly. 

Two Democrats, Senators Thomas and 
Vardaman, and six Republicans, Senators 
Clapp, Curtis, Cronna, La Follette, Norris 
and Works, voted against the bill, which had 
had the support of leaders of both parties dur- 
ing the week of debate that preceded the 
passage. 

Senators Tillman, Swanson and Lodge were 
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appointed conferees on the bill together with 
Representatives Padgett, of Tennessee; Esto- 
pinal, of Louisiana, and Talbott, of Maryland, 
Democrats, and Butler, of Pennsylvania, and 
Roberts, of Massachusetts, Republicans. The 
bill went into conference July 27. 

Conferees on the Naval Appropriation bill 
announced, Aug 7, that they had agreed on 
everything except the building program in- 
crease in the personnel and the Charleston 
Navy Yard. The conferees agreed on the fol- 
lowing plan for promotion : 

All officers will be promoted by seniority un- 
til they attain the rank of lieutenant comman- 
der. From that time on every officer coming 
up for promotion must face a board of nine 
rear admirals, of whom six must vote for 
promotion before he can be given the next 
higher rank. Officers who are turned down 
will be automatically retired after they reach 
certain ages. An officer who has not been 
promoted to captain will be retired at 45, and 
a lieutenant commander, the highest rank a 
man can attain under the new plan, who is 
not promoted to commander will be retired 
at 40. The retirement age was advanced from 
62 to 64 years, making it similar to that pre- 
vailing in the army. The conferees felt that, 
as they had provided for plenty of- promotions 
by eliminating deadwood thru the promotion 
board scheme, they could afford to permit the 
competent men passed to the highest rank to 
work two years longer. 

The Senate's naval building program, provid- 
ing for the construction of eight capital ships 
in one year, and 1 57 war vessels in the com- 
ing three years, was accepted in the House by 
a vote of 283 to 51. Of the 51 members who 
voted in the negative there were 35 Demo- 
crats, 15 Republicans and one Socialist, as fol- 
lows : 

Democrats — Ayres, Bailey, Black, Blackman, Bu- 
chanan (Illinois), Burnett, Connelly, Cox, Dies, Doo- 
little, Garrett, Gray, Harding, Helvering, Hilliard, 
Huddleston, Johnson (Kentucky), Kitchin, McClintic, 
Page (North Carolina), Randall Shallenberger, Shouse, 
Siseon, Slayden, Steele (Iowa), Taggart, Tavenner, 
Taylor (Arkansas), Thomas, Thompson, Tillman, Van 
Dyke, Watkins, Webb. 

Republicans — Anderson, Campbell, Cramton, Davis 
(Minnesota), Dillon, Ellsworth, Haugen, Helgesen. 
Hollingsworth, Kinkaid, Lenroot, Mondell, Morgan 
(Oklahoma), Nelson, Young (North Dakota). 

Socialist — London. 

The House also accepted by a viva voce 
vote the Senate amendment fixing the number 
of the enlisted personnel at 67,800 men, not 
including 6000 additional apprentice seamen. 

The bill was then sent back to conference 
for an adjustment of the remaining differences 
on navy yard improvements. 

The bill carried approximately $315,000,000 
as compared with $150,000,000 in 1915- It was 
signed by Pres. Wilson Aug 29. 

Consulting Board 

The Navy Civilian Consulting Board, com- 
posed of twenty-four of the nation's most emi- 
nent scientists and engineers, took its place 
Sept 19, as a legalized bureau of the Navy 
Department, and the names of its members 
were placed on the rolls under a recent act 


of Congress as officers of the United States 
government. 

The^ board organized by electing Thomas 
A. Edison chairman; William L. Saunders, of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and Dr. Peter C. Hewitt, of the Inventors’ 
Guild, both of New York City, vice-chairmen; 
and Thomas Robbins, of the Inventors’ Guild, 
secretary. Preliminary plans for the $1,500,- 
000 naval laboratory to be built under the 
board’s direction were discussed and a com- 
mittee was appointed to report on a suitable 
site. Actual construction would be begun as 
soon as possible. The committee was com- 
posed of Mr. Edison, Mr. Robbins, W. R. 
Whitney, L. H. Baekeland, Frank J. Sprague 
and Lawrence Addicks. 

See also 
Nitrogen 

Committee on Industrial Preparedness 

See 

Industrial preparedness 
Gunnery 

The new superdreadnought Pennsylvania 
set a world’s record for gunnery, Sept 14, at 
target practice by scoring 5 hits out of 12 at 
a distance of 11 miles. 

Militia 

The House Naval Committee, June 27, by 
a practically unanimous vote, ordered a 
favorable report on the Padgett bill, drafting 
the State naval militia organizations into the 
regular service. 

The Padgett bill authorized payment to the 
naval militiamen along the lines of the pro- 
visions of the Hay resolution applying to land 
guardsmen. Privates to be compensated at 
the rate of 25 per cent, of the base pay in 
the navy, and in case of war to receive the 
same pay and allowances as enlisted men in 
the regular service. 

Lieutenants and officers above that rank to 
receive $500 a year. Officers of rank equiva- 
lent to junior Lieutenants to be paid $240 
a year. Ensigns $200 and warrant officers $120. 

As a means of obtaining this compensation 
officers and men of the State naval militia 
must enroll in an organization to be known, 
as the National Naval Volunteers. The Presi- 
dent was empowered to call for the services 
of these volunteers in the event of war or 
if war is imminent, after which they may be 
merged with the regulars of the navy. The 
term of enlistment was limited to three years. 

Submarines 

The proposal approved by the last Congress 
for the construction of two great submarines 
with a surface speed of from twenty to 
twenty-five knots, was definitely abandoned, 
Mar 24, when Chairman Padgett of the House 
Naval Committee introduced a bill to reduce 
the required minimum speed from twenty to 
nineteen knots. 

Efforts by the Navy Department to obtain 
bids for construction of the *25-knot boats 
failed. 


The largest submarine in the United States 
Navy, the L-r, the first of a series of seven 
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of that type, was turned over to the com- 
mandant of the Charlestown Navy Yard Apr 
11. She is 170 feet over all and instead of 
the usual rounded bow of previous models, 
has an ordinary ship's bow, which is expected 
to add materially to her speed. Her equip- 
ment includes four torpedo tubes. . She will 
be propelled by oil burning engines. The 
other six boats of the L type were to be ready 
for delivery before July 1. 

— Navy — Aeronautics 

Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution and chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics of the Navy Department, recommended 
to the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
before which he appeared as a witness, Dec 7, 
that armored dirigibles, similar to Germany’s 
Zeppelins, be developed by the United States 
military forces along with battle aeroplanes. 

— Navy — Annual Report 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, made public Dec 7, was over 140 pages 
long. It dealt with the condition of the serv- 
ice and its great development during the year, 
owing to the increases made possible by the 
three-year program adopted by Congress. 

The building program recommended was 
practically that agreed upon when it was de- 
cided to condense the five-year building pro- 
gram into three years. Three battleships, one 
battle cruiser, three scout cruisers, fifteen tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, four fleet submarines, 
fourteen coast submarines, one fleet subma- 
rine tender and one destroyer tender, making 
forty-two vessels in all, were asked of Con- 
gress. The General Board, in addition to this 
program, recommended one additional battle- 
ship a battle cruiser and an increase in the 
number of the smaller craft. 

Including the vessels provided by the pres- 
ent program, the navy will, therefore, have 
the following numbers and types completed 
and in commission in 1921, the total being 
based on the General Board’s estimate of 
survival for the present vessels of the navy: 

Battleships, first line, 27; battle cruisers, 6; 
battleships, second line, 25; armored cruisers, 
9 ; scout scruisers, 13 ; cruisers, first class, 5 ; 
cruisers, second class, 3 ; cruisers, third class, 
10 ; destroyers, 108 ; fleet submarines, 12 ; coast 
submarines, 130; monitors, 6; gunboats, 18; 
supply ships, 4; fuel ships, 15; transports, 5; 
tenders to torpedo vessels, 6; special types, 8; 
ammunition ships, 2. Total, 421. 

The secretary showed that the recent author- 
izations of increase in personnel, including the 
marines and other corps, made a grand total 
of 94,269. Adding to this the 25,028 men who 
had served or were serving in the principal 
navy yards or in the navy munition plants and 
were therefore an important part of the per- 
sonnel of the navy, the total of 119,297 men 
was reached, which, with the 6750 officers of the 
navy and Marine Corps, made a grand total of 
126,047. This is not taking into account the 
9334 officers and men in the naval militia and 
in the various reserves provided for by the 


law of 1916. The need of drydocks in excess 
of those already authorized and the enlarge- 
ment of the Puget Sound and Charleston dry- 
docks to enable them to take care of the larger 
ships of the navy was emphasized. 

The policy of encouraging construction of 
large drydocks by private corporations by 
means of contracts with the Navy Department, 
guaranteeing a minimum usage of docks by 
the navy for a period of years, was recom- 
mended. The existing drydocks and the com- 
pletion of those under construction and au- 
thorized would give the navy six drydocks of 
maximum size, of which three would be lo- 
cated on the Atlantic coast, one on the Pacific 
coast, one at Panama and one in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Construction in the navy yards of battle- 
ships was reported as showing great and in- 
creased economy, the actual saving on the cost 
of building the Arizona in the New York 
yard, as compared with that of the New York 
and Florida , being $678,239.82, in spite of the 
much higher cost of labor and the necessity of 
paying $133,729.95 in bonuses for overtime 
work in the desire to rush construction. The 
cost per ton of building the Arizona was 
$210.62, as against a cost of $286 for the 
Florida , which was also built at the New York 
yard. 

Great improvement in target practice by the 
navy during the last year was reported, and 
the statement made “that the American navy 
has not only equalled but in battle target prac- 
tice has actually excelled the best records be- 
lieved to have been made in recent European 
naval battles.” The scores made the previous 
winter at mean battle range averaged eleven 
per cent, of hits. The dreadnoughts at long 
battle range averaged seven per cent, of hits, 
and at mean battle range twenty-one per cent. 

Mr. Daniels declared that the development 
of aeronautics has not progressed as rapidly 
as its usefulness demands, but added that 
efforts were being made to obtain the fullest 
co-operation with the Army Aviation Corps 
and the civilian efforts to improve the service, 
and that the Pensacola aviation base was being 
rapidly equipped. The radio service, whose 
title has been changed to “Naval Communica- 
tion Service,” showed a rapid growth. 

Fifty-one radio stations were now in opera- 
tion, and the new medium-power station at 
Point Isabel, Texas, soon to be in operation, 
was expected greatly to facilitate communica- 
tion with vessels in Mexican waters. 

Marked improvement had been made in the 
radio equipment of ships and on the more im- 
nortant shore stations. Experiments were be- 
ing continued with direction-finding apparatus 
with very gratifying results. The recent ex- 
periments in wireless telephony were men- 
tioned and a bright future predicted for it. 

For the business side of the navy, the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts had shown some 
remarkable savings in purchases and econo- 
mies in many ways, and in connection with the 
duties of the pay-general it was asserted by the 
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secretary that the navy ration was so good as 
to make ours the best-fed navy in the world. 
In the body of the report, Mr. Daniels declared 
that he felt it a duty “to warn as solemnly as 
I may against the danger that lies in a possible 
feeling on the part of our people that the navy 
has now been attended to, has been placed 
where it belongs among the great navies of 
the world, and that there is nothing further 
to be done.” 

— Navy Consulting Board Committee on In- 
dustrial Preparedness 

See 

Industrial preparedness 

— N avy — Personnel 

Five officers of the United States Marine 
Corps were selected Nov 9, by President Wil- 
son for promotion to the rank of Brigadier 
General, under the Naval Appropriation bill. 
They were Major-General Commandant 
George Barnett, Colonel Littleton W. T. 
Waller, Colonel Joseph H. Pendleton, Colonel 
John A. Lejeune, and Colonel Eli K. Cole. 
Before taking their new rank the officers 
must pass the required physical and mental 
examination. 

— Population 

The Census Bureau estimated, Feb 13, that 
the population of the United States on Jan 1 
was 101,208,315, and that on July 1, 1916, it 
would be 102,017,312. The estimated popula- 
tion of the United States on July 1, 1915, ac- 
cording to the bureau, was 100,399,318. The 
population of the United States, according to 
the 1910 census, was 91,972,266. 


In 1910 were presented for the first time in 
the census figures directly relating to the 
ethnic composition of the white population of 
the United States, in so far as that is indi- 
cated by the native languages of the foreign 
born and their children in the United States. 

Of the total foreign white stock of the 
United States, 32,243,382, there are 8,817,271 
persons who are of German stock. Of the 
foreign-born white element of the United 
States, 25.2 per cent, are reported as English, 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh and Manx in mother 
tongue and 21.8 per cent, are reported for the 
Germanic languages. Russian immigration 
is shown to be far more Hebrew (52.3 per 
cent.) than Russian (2.5 per cent.) or even 
Slavic, The elements from southern and 
eastern Europe constitute less than 13 per 
cent, of the total.' Of this, the two principal 
Latin mother tongues of the United States, 
the French and the Italian, contribute less 
than 5 per cent. Many of Spanish tongue 
come from, Mexico and South America. The 
contingent from Cuba is mainly Spanish, 
while the representation from the other West 
Indies is over 70 per cent. English. 


Population estimates of each of the United 
States for Jan 1, 1917, as determined by the 
Bureau of the Census, which based its cal- 
culations upon the increase as shown by the 


Federal censuses of 1900 and 1910, were an- 
nounced, Nov 24, as follows: 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas ’ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

OUTLYING POSSESSIONS 

Alaska 

Guam (a) 

Hawaii 

Panama Canal Zone (b) 

Philippine Islands 

Porto Rico 

Samoa (a) 


102,826,309 

2,348,273 

259,666 

L7S3,033 

2,983,843 

975,190 

1,254,926 

214,270 

366,631 

904,839 

2,875,953 

436,881 

6,193,626 

2,826,154 

2,224,771 

1,840,707 

2,386,866 

1,843,042 

774,9U 

1,368,240 

3,747,564 

3.074,560 

2,296,024 

1,964,122 

3,420,143 

466,214 

1,277,750 

108,736 

443,467 

2,981,105 

416,966 

10,366,778 

2,418,559 

752,260 

5,181,220 

2,245,968 

848,866 

8,591,029 

620,090 

1,634,340 

707,740 

2,296,316 

4,472,494 

438,974 

364,322 

2,202,522 

1,565,810 

U399,320 

2, 5I3»758 
182,264 


64,873 

12,866 

217,660 

31,048 

8,879,999 

1,223,981 

7,426 


TOTAL UNITED STATES (c) 113,309,285 


(a) Enumeration by Governor, 1913. 

(b) Police census, 1916. 

(c) Includes 45,123 persons in military and naval 
service stationed abroad. 

— Post Office Dept. 

President Wilson, in the hope of settling the 
prolonged controversy over the selection of 
a Postmaster at New York, sent to the Senate, 
Apr 22, the nomination of State Senator 
Robert F. Wagner to succeed Postmaster Ed- 
ward M. Morgan. The action of the President 
came as a surprise. The situation was com- 
plicated by the attitude of Mr. Wagner, who 
declined to accept. 


Sec. McAdoo announced, July 20, that upon 
his recommendation the Postmaster General 
had instructed the postmasters of the country, 
in towns and cities where there was no mem- 
ber bank of the Federal Reserve System, to 
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collect checks drawn upon non-member state 
banks and to remit the proceeds to the re- 
spective Federal reserve banks. The Secre- 
tary’s recommendation was based upon a reso- 
lution passed by the Federal Reserve Board 
for the purpose of carrying into effect every 
detail of the new clearance plan providing 
for the country-wide collection of checks at 
par by the Federal reserve banks which went 
into effect July 15- 

In view of the opposition of the small state 
banks in the South and West the Federal 
Reserve Board decided, July 28, to request 
the suspension of the Postmaster General’s 
order. 

See also 

Advertising — Liquor 
Banks and banking 
European war — Postal arrangements 
Federal Reserve Board — Check collec- 
tion 

Franking privilege. 

New Zealand — Postage 
Parcel post 

Postal Savings Banks — United States 
Railroads — Mail pay 
Rumania — Postal affairs 

Aeroplane mail routes 

Preparation of the Post Office Department 
to let a contract for mail delivery in Alaska 
by aeroplane was announced in the House, 
Sept 2, by Representative Murray Hulbert of 
New York, who inserted in the Record figures 
relating to the pioneer aerial mail route. De- 
livery of mail by areoplane, according to Mr 
Hulbert, would be made between Seward and 
Nome, with Iditarod as a distributing centre, 
for inferior deliveries by dog-sled routes 
Quicker deliveries would be possible thruout 
Alaska, because of areoplane transportation. 

The department had already received a bid 
from Earl L. Byers for aeroplane delivery at 
$49,500 a year. This called for deliveries 
twice a week all the year and a weight limit 
of 1000 pounds. Inauguration of the first 
aeroplane delivery route would soon be an- 
nounced by the department. 


Announcement was made, Dec 14, that reg- 
ular aeroplane mail service between New York 
and Chicago was being considered by the Post 
Office Department, and might be established 
with part of the proposed $100,000 postal ap- 
propriation for experimental aerial service. 

Department officials estimated that the flight 
of 720 miles could be made in from six to 
fourteen hours, with an average time of eight 
hours, and a load of from 500 to 1000 pounds 
of mail. Flying would be at night, a plane 
leaving each city at 6 p. m , alighting at three 
regular stations, near Williamsport, Pa.; Niles 
and Napoleon, O., where extra machines, fuel 
and equipment parts would be maintained. At 
Niles a second machine would be taken on 
relay. Eventually emergency alighting stations 
might be established every twenty- two miles, 
each equipped with powerful guiding lights. 

The postal authorities suggested that letters 
dispatched before 6 o’clock at either New 


York or Chicago would be delivered normally 
before 9 o’clock the following morning, but 
under the best conditions and with special 
messsenger service might be delivered soon 
after midnight. 

— Post Office Dept. — Annual report 

Postmaster-General Burleson’s annual re- 
port, issued at Washington, Dec 8, declared 
there was a Post Office Department surplus 
of $5,200,000 during the year 1916, and enu- 
merated as among the year's accomplishments 
improvement of the parcels post, extension of 
city and rural deliveries, and development of 
the postal savings system. A surplus of $12,- 
500,000 is shown, said the report, for three 
years of the four the administration has been 
in office, and it called attention to deficits un- 
der previous administrations. 

The department made many recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the service. Some 
of the most important were these: 

That early action be taken by Congress declaring a 
government monopoly over all utilities for the public 
transmission of intelligence, and that as soon as pos- 
sible the telephone and telegraph facilities of the 
United States be incorporated into the postal estab- 
lishment. 

That $300,000 be appropriated now for acquiring 
telegraph and telephone utilities in Alaska, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii. 

That second-class postal rates be revised to make 
second-class matter pay more of its share of trans- 
portation expense, and that the one-cent rate be ap- 
plied to all so-called drop letters. 

That public buildings erected for post office pur- 
poses be standardized, and that their costs be commen- 
surate with the needs of the service 

That funds be expended in a number of large cities 
for buildings not of ornamental design, but designed 
to accommodate the postal service before more money 
is spent in smaller towns where buildings are not 
needed and cannot be justified. 

That changes be made in the present building policy 
which imposes a fixed charge on the department that 
has grown burdensome. 

That the classified service be extended to include 
the position of postmaster at offices of the first, second 
and third classes. 

That the department be authorized to bond its em- 
ployees so that the government may be protected more 
adequately, and that relief may be afforded officials 
and employes of the service 

That the pay of rural carriers be equalized by fixing 
salaries on the basis of the number of pieces and 
weight of mail transported, length of routes and time 
required to serve them, instead of solely on length of 
routes, as at present. 

That $100,000 be appropriated for experiments in 
aerial transportation of mail. 

That legislation be passed to enable the department 
to organize post offices on a more businesslike basis 
and to standardize the salaries of supervisory em- 
ployees in an equitable manner. 

The Postmaster-General recommended that, 
as the department was now self-sustaining, all 
surplus postal revenues should be used for the 
enlargement of the service, the increase of 
postal efficiency, and, when justified, a reduc- 
tion of rates of postage. He also recommend- 
ed that all postmasters be appointed from the 
civil service list, that no person sixty-five years 
old should receive original appointment to any 
of these offices, and that when postmasters 
reach seventy they be required to retire. 

A gain of 77,523 in the number of depositors 
and $20,335,177 in the amount of deposits was 
shown in the records of the postal savings 
system. This gain brought the total number 
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of depositors to approximately 603,000, with 
$86,019,885 to their credit. 

The Postmaster-General asked $49,000,000 
for the rural mail service. Altho this was 
$4,000,000 less than the appropriation for the 
current year, the department planned to estab- 
lish at least one thousand new routes. Mr 
Burleson said this reduction was brought about 
thru an equalization of hours and the elimina- 
tion of duplication of travel. 

One-cent postage for drop letters was urged. 

Growth of the parcel post would cut the 
cost of living to the city dweller, the report 
declared. The service was then handling 90,- 
000,000 packages a month. Liberal changes in 
4 s regulations had done much to bring about 
its extension. 

Under a law passed in July, the department 
on Nov 1 put parts of the railway mail service 
on the space basis of pay, using rates which 
were the maximum provided by the act. These 
rates, the report said, were excessive, and un- 
der law the department would on Jan 1 file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
comprehensive plan of service which would 
embody a recommendation looking to a reduc- 
tion of the rates. 

Appropriation bill 

Efforts by Senator Jones, of Washington, 
to add to the post office appropriation bill an 
amendment closing the mails to liquor ad- 
vertising in states prohibiting such advertise- 
ments. were blocked June 28 by Senators Reed 
and Stone, of Missouri, who raised parlia- 
mentary objections. 

The Senate voted down Senator Ashurst’s 
amendment to strike from the bill a provision 
to restore to the Postmaster General power 
to increase the list of magazines that may be 
sent by freight instead of mail. 

An amendment offered by Senator La Fol- 
lette and accepted, gave publishers the right 
to appeal to the Federal courts when ordered 
to dispatch magazines by freight. 

The bill, carrying $322,000,000, was passed 
June 29 by the Senate after a debate begun 
more than a month before. Differences over 
the railway mail pay provision and other sec- 
tions of the measure prevented final agree- 
ment in conference before July 1 and forced 
continuance of existing postal appropriations 
with the coming fiscal year. 

Three important changes were made in the 
bill in the Senate. As a substitute ^ for the 
House’s space method for compensating rail- 
roads for mail transportation the Senate 
adopted the Cummins amendment, directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
the method and rates of pay. An amendment 
was adopted restricting the combination of 
horse-drawn rural mail routes into motor 
routes. Provision that contracts for pneu- 
matic tube service in the big cities should be 
continued another year, stricken out by the 
House, was restored. 

The House Committee on Post Office, Dec 
9, reopened the fight upon magazines and 
newspapers by approving a rider to the post 


office appropriation bill providing for the ap- 
plication to second-class mail matter of in- 
creased and in some instances prohibitive rates 
in accordance with the parcel post zone system. 

The legislative rider, proposed by Represen- 
tative Randall, California, and approved by the 
Post Office Committee practically without op- 
position, provides : 

# “That all newspapers, magazines and other publica- 
tions, regularly admitted to the mails as matter of the 
second class, shall hereafter be subject to the follow- 
ing rates of postage, the zone system now applying to 
parcel post matter to be adopted also to second-class 
matter : 

“Local, first, second and third zone (under 300 
miles), 1 cent per pound. 

“Fourth zone, 300 to 6 00 miles, 2 cents per pound. 

“•Fifth zone, 600 to 1000 miles, 3 cents per pound. 

“Sixth zone, 1000 to 1400 miles, 4 cents per pound. 

“Seventh zone, 1400 to 1S00 miles, 5 cents per 
pound. 

“Eighth zone, over 1800 miles, 6 cents per pound. 

“Provided, that free country circulation provided 
by law shall continue as at present; and provided, 
further, that no discrimination m rates of postage on 
account of the frequency of issue shall be permitted 
in the city or town where a publication is mailed or 
otherwise.” 

For the first 300 miles, according to the 
rider, the rates on second-class matter would 
be the same as at present, but from that dis- 
tance up to more than 1800 miles the rates in- 
crease rapidly, being six times as much as at 
present for long distances. The added burden 
of postal tax would fall most heavily upon 
magazines of general circulation and would 
also affect newspapers circulated over a wide 
area. 

The committee did not confine the postal 
increases to newspapers and magazines. It 
also approved an amendment introduced by 
Representative Steenerson, Minnesota, barring 
catalogs from the parcel post, and requiring 
them to be sent as third-class mail, as for- 
merly. This rider was obviously aimed at the 
mail-order houses. 

One-cent postage for local first-class mail 
deliveries was also provided for in the annual 
post office appropriation bill, which carried 
appropriations totaling about $327,000,000. 
Under the one-cent postage provision the rate 
on letters and other mail matter of the first 
class, when deposited in any post office or 
branch post office or letter box or post office 
in the delivery district for delivery within the 
limits of the post office, city or rural delivery 
district, would be cut in half. 

— President 

Not until three days after election day 
when the final returns from California came 
in, was it established that President Wilson 
had been re-elected by 276 electoral votes out 
of a possible 531. The approximate popular 
vote was Wilson 8,^77,613, Hughes 8,164,410. 
The division of tlm electoral vote was as 
follows : 

States Wilson. Hughes. 

Alabama 12 

Arizona 3 

Arkansas 9 

California *3 

Colorado 6 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware 3 

Florida 6 
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States — 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota .... 
Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . . 
New Mexico . . 
New York . . . . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . , 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee . . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . , 
West Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Total electoral vote — -531. 
Necessary to choice — 266. 


Wilson. 
. . 14 

4 


10 

13 

10 
* 8 


10 

18 

4 

8 

3 

4 


3 


12 

5 

24 

10 


9 


12 

20 

4 


12 


3 

276 


Hughes. 

States — 

Wilson 

Hughes. 

. . 

Maine 

64,118 

69,506 


Maryland 

138,359 

H7,347 

29 

Massachusetts 

247,885 

268,812 

15 

Michigan 

286,775 

339,097 

13 

Minnesota 

179,152 

179,544 

. • 

Mississippi 

80,383 

4,253 


Missouri 

398,032 

369,339 


Montana 

101,063 

66,750 

6 

N ebraska 

158,827 

117,771 

* • 

Nevada 

17,776 

12,127 

18 

New Hampshire 

43,779 

43,723 

i5 

New Jersey 

211,018 

268,982 

1 2 

New Mexico 

33,553 

31,161 


New York 

756,880 

875,510 


North Carolina 


120,890 


North Dakota 

55,271 

52,651 


Ohio 

604,946 

514,836 


Oklahoma 

148,123 

97,233 


Oregon 

120,087 

126,813 

14 

Pennsylvania 

521,784 

703,734 


Rhode Island 

40,394 

44,858 

45 

South Carolina 

61,846 

1,809 


South Dakota 

59,i9i 

64,261 


Tennessee 

153,334 

116,114 


Texas 

285,909 

64,949 


Utah 

84,025 

54,133 

5 

Vermont 

22,708 

40,250 

38 

Virginia 

102,824 

49,359 

5 

Washington 

183,388 

167,244 


West Virginia 


143,124 

5 

Wisconsin 

193,042 

221,323 


Wyoming 

28,316 

21,098 

4 

■j Totals 


8,547,474 


" Public Health Service 

8 Quarantine officers at the Port of New York 
13 it was announced, Jan 12, would pass tern- 

— LI porarily from State control under the super- 

255 vision of the Federal Public Health Service, 
there to remain until the New York Legisla- 
ture should enact a measure turning the sta- 


Complete official returns on the Presidential 
election, compiled by the Associated Press, 
the last of them having been received Dec 26, 
showed that Wilson received 9,116,296 votes, 
and Hughes 8,547,474, a plurality^ of 568,822 
for Wilson. In 1912, Wilson (Dem.) received 
6, 297,099; Taft (Rep.), 3,846,399; Roosevelt 
(Prog.), 4 , 124 , 959 - 


tion over absolutely to Federal control. The 
temporary arrangement was made at the sug- 
gestion of Gov. Whitman. Dr. L. E. Cofer had 
been designated to take charge. 

Surgeon General Rupert Blue's reappoint- 
ment to a second term as head of the Public 
Health Service was confirmed, Jan 13, by the 
Senate. 


The total popular vote for the four candi- 
dates was 18,638,871, against 15,045,322 in 1912 
This is an increase of 3,593,549, accounted for 
by the increased population and the woman 
vote in the new suffrage states. 

The vote for Benson, Socialist candidate for 
President, was 750,000, with eight missing 
states estimated, against 901,873 for Debs 
(Soc.) in 1912. The vote for Hanly, Prohibi- 
tionist candidate, was 225,101, against 207,928 
for Chafin in 1912. 

The following table shows the vote by states 
for Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes: 


Wilson. Hughes. 

Alabama 97,778 28,662 

Arizona 33,170 20,524 

Arkansas 112,186 49,827 

California 466,289 462,516 

Colorado 178,816 102,308 

Connecticut 99,786 106,514 

Delaware 24,521 25,794 

Florida 56,108 14,611 

Georgia 125,831 11,225 

Idaho. 70,021 56,368 

Illinois 950,081 1,152,316 

Indiana 324,0 63 341,005 

Iowa 221,699 280,449 

Kansas 314,588 2 77,656 

Kentucky 269,900 241,854 

Louisiana 79,875 6,644 


— Social progress 

An account of two conferences on economic 
and social preparedness held in Washington, 
D. C., June 28, 29, and in New York, July 7, 
is given in the Survey , July 15. 

The call for the Washington conference 
which was signed by over one hundred prom- 
inent men and women from all over the 
United States who emphasized the need of 
“economic and social preparedness," and stated 
that taking stock of economic and social con- 
ditions in this country is “not reassuring.” It 
quoted Public Health bulletin 76 to the effect 
that the loss to the wage-earners of the coun- 
try on account of sickness is three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. It emphasized the tendency 
toward land monopoly and the growth of ten- 
ancy. . It pointed out that nearly two millions 
of children under 16 years of age are at work 
and that a large proportion of the workers of 
the country receive less than a living wage. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, and Owen R. 
Lovejoy, sec. of the National Child Labor 
Committee were among the speakers at the 
Washington, and Frank P. Walsh of Kansas 
City, at the New York meeting, 
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The following resolutions were adopted both 
in Washington and in New York: 

“Resolved, That the President be commended for 
what he has done to prevent war with Mexico, and 
that he be urged at the earliest possible moment 
compatible with the rights of the United States and 
Mexico to withdraw American troops from Mexico, 
so that friction due to the presence of our troops 
on Mexican soil may be eliminated and normal rela- 
tions between the two great republics of this con- 
tinent may be restored; and to take all necessary 
steps to convince the Mexican republic that our pur- 
pose is merely to prevent raids from Mexico into our 
country and of our citizens on Mexico, and not to 
annex any Mexican territory whatsover, either per- 
manently or temporarily. 

“Resolved, That, inasmuch as at the close of the 
trouble between this country and Mexico there are 
likely to be claims presented by Americans and other 
foreigners against the Mexican government for prop- 
erty confiscated or damaged, many of which will be 
fictitious or based on concessions obtained thru fraud, 
it be the opinion of this conference that the Mexican 
government should have full freedom to decide the 
validity of these claims without outside pressure, and 
that the United States should use its influence to 
further this end, so that justice may be done to the 
Mexican people as well as to the foreign investor. 

“Resolved, That since the most fundamental mea- 
sure of preparedness is to break up the monopoly of 
land and all natural resources therein and thereon, 
and to give the people the opportunity to produce 
freely, by restoring to them equal access to all such 
natural resources, of which they have been deprived 
by the folly or the corruption of legislative bodies, 
we strongly urge the voters of this country to repu- 
diate these candidates for any public office who think 
of preparedness only in terms of armies and arma- 
ments, and to try to commit every candidate to the 
following: . A .. 

“The untaxmg of improvements and all other 
products of labor, and heavier taxation of land values 
to maintain local and state governments; 

“A rapidly progressive tax on large incomes — 

especially on unearned incomes — for the federal gov- 
ernment, and reducing taxes on consumption, such 
as tariffs on the necessities of life; 

“A rapidly progressive tax on inheritances for 

the state and federal governments; 

“‘Federal acquisition of natural monopolies since 
privileged monopoly is un-American, the present own- 
ers to he paid only the value they have given to those 
monopolies plus the present value of improvements 
therein and thereon made by them; 

“Termination of perpetual franchises and municipal 
ownership and operation of public utilities, the present 
owners to be paid only the value they have given 
such utilities plus the present value of improvements 
therein and thereon made by them; 

“Social insurance against sickness and accidents; 

“The enactment by Congress of the Keatmg-Owen 
child labor bill and of the uniform child labor bill m 
all states.’* 

—Supreme Court 
Sec 

Brandeis, Louts Dembitz 
Clarice, John Hessin 

— Treasury Dept. 

Sec. McAdoo submitted, May 18, to Chair- 
man Kitchin of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and Chairman Simmons of the 
Senate Finance Committee revised estimates 
of the government's receipts and expenditure 
for the remainder of the fiscal year 1916 and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, IQI7, tending 
to show that about $150,000,000 in additional 
revenue would have to be provided during the 
year 19x6-17, less by $75,000,000 than was cal- 
culated previously. All the additional revenue 
would, it was planned, come from taxes on 
incomes, inheritances, and munitions. 


In his annual report for the last fiscal year 


made public, Nov 26, the Treasurer of the 
United States, in part, said : 

The total receipts on ordinary account were 
$779,664,55249, an increase of $87,180,107.37 
over those of 1915. The total ordinary dis- 
bursements were $724,492,998.90, which were 
$5,610,592.90 less than in the preceding year. 
The surplus on ordinary transactions for the 
year was $55,171,553-59. 

The net excess of disbursements on account 
of the Panama Canal during the year was 
$14,633,732.79, which was paid out of the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury, and the total net 
balance expended out of the general fund of 
the Treasury to June 30, 1916, reimbursable 
from the proceeds of bonds not yet sold is 
$228,710,200.17. 

The receipts on account of the public debt 
were $1,803,500 for postal savings bonds, and 
deposits of lawful money of the United States 
to retire national bank circulation, under the 
provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, amount- 
ing to $56,648,902.50, while the disbursements 
for the principal of matured loans and frac- 
tional currency were $35., 903, and for national 
bank notes canceled and retired $24,633,010.50. 
The net result was an excess of receipts of 

$33,783,489. 

There was a great inflow of gold into the 
country during the last year and as a result 
the Treasury holdings of the precious metal 
at the close of the year amounted to $1,803,- 
493-932.83, an increase of $420,533,943.65 over 
that of 12 months earlier. The imports of 
gold were $494,009,301 and the exports $90,- 
249,548. 

At the close of the fiscal year the money in 
circulation amounted to $4,024,097,762, an in- 
crease of $454,878,188, as compared with that 
of 1915. The growth in the element of gold 
(coin and certificates) was remarkable, be- 
ing $388,091,123. The circulation per capita 
was $39.28 and the share of gold to whole 
circulation 50.97 per cent. 

On June 30, 1916, the stock of paper currency 
in the United States amounted to $3,507,033,- 
795* of which the government issued and 
distributed directly $2,577,690,685, and the 
banks $929,343,110. 

Sec also 

Coins and coinage — United States 
Internal Revenue 
Rural credits 
von Engelkeng, F. H. 

Customs duties 

Sec. Redfield transmitted to the Senate, 
Apr 10, a detailed statement of the results of 
the Underwood-Simmons tariff act as reflected 
in the foreign trade of the country up to the 
time the -war started in Europe. The state- 
ment was prepared in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in response to a 
Senate resolution of Jan 17, 19x6. 

The report called particular attention to 
the import trade for the fiscal year 1914, as 
that year covered 12 of 13 months immediately 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
and was the period held to indicate most 
accurately the effect the new tariff had upon 
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American imports. According to statistics 
given in the report the increase in imports 
for 1914 amounted to $81,000,000, or 4.5 per 
cent, as compared with 1913. This increase, 
the report stated, was only $20,000,000 in 
excess of the average annual increase in im- 
ports for the 17 years from 1899 to 1915, and 
was less than the average increase during 
the last few years of that 17-year period. 
There was an increase in 12 of the 17 years, 
varying from $245,000,000 in 1910 to 80,000,- 
000 in 1902. 

Free goods, not dutiable goods, were respon- 
sible for the increased imports for the fiscal 
year 1914, the report stated. Articles subject 
to duty, if considered as a single class, de- 
creased perceptibly. Imports free of duty in- 
creased from $988,000,000 to $1,128,000,000, 
while the imports of dutiable goods fell off 
from $825,000,000 to $766,000,000. The increase 
in the total free imports was due largely to 
the transfer of many important articles from 
the dutiable list to the free list by the tariff 
act of 1913. 

See also 

Fruit 

Sugar — Customs duties 
Federal loan bureau 

See 

Rural credits 

General deficiency appropriation bill 

The Senate, Sept 2, passed the General De- 
ficiency Appropriation bill, carrying approxi- 
mately $15,000,000, the last of the supply meas- 
ures and the Senate and House finally ap- 
proved it, Sept 7, as it came from conference. 
Priority in bankruptcy 

That the government’s claim for duties is 
entitled to priority as taxes under section 64a 
of the bankruptcy act, was affirmed by Judge 
Learned Hand in the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York, in 
re Rosenthal Bros. Ex parte United States of 
America (T. D. 36,648). Judge Hand refused 
the petition to review the order of a referee 
in bankruptcy, and affirmed the referee’s 
order. The question turned upon whether the 
duties were a “tax” under section 64a. 

Revenue 

More than half a billion dollars were poured 
into the public treasury in the fiscal year 1916 
in the form of internal revenue taxes, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue made public Aug 
13. The precise amount was $512,723,287, $97,- 
042,263 more than in 1915. In ordinary re- 
ceipts, including returns under the so-called 
emergency revenue act, the increase over 1915 
was $52,306,770. The increase in income tax 
collections was $44,735,493. Of the half billion 
total New York paid more than one-fifth, 
or $104,910,489. Of the total of $67,943,594 
collected in the form of individual income tax 
it paid $30,352,255, nearly one-half. Of the 
$56,972,720 collected in the form of corpora- 
tion taxes it paid $14,947,802, or one-fourth. 
Of the $84,278,302 collected under the emer- 
gency revenue act it paid $23,131,431, or more 
than one-fourth. The State’s share of ordi- 


nary revenue was one-ninth. The report dis- 
closed the fact that large incomes in the 
United States are far from on the wane. One- 
fifth of the supertax collected was paid on net 
incomes of more than $500,000. The indi- 
vidual income receipts, according to classifica- 
tion, were: 

Normal income tax $23,995,777 

Additional tax on incomes : 

Exceeding $20,000 and not more than 

$50,000 $6,091,775 

$50,000 to $75,000 4,071,301 

$75,ooo to $100,000 3,628,47a 

$100,000 to $250,000 10 ,936,326 

$250,000 to $500,000 6,393,858 

Above $500,000 12,647,862 

Under the emergency of the war revenue 
act $84,278,302 was collected for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916. Of this amount $29,000,- 
000 was paid in the form of an additional tax 
of 50 cents a barrel on beer and $38,100,282 
for documentary stamps. In the total amount 
of internal revenue paid into the Treasury 
New York is first with $104,910480; Illinois 
second with $65,287,404; Kentucky third with 
$37,242,180. In individual income tax collec- 
tions New York was far in the lead with more 
than $30,000,000. Pennsylvania paid in $6,313,- 
191; Illinois, $5,166,689; Massachusetts $4,193,- 
828; New Jersey, $2,928,300; Ohio, $2,416,701. 
In corporation taxes, New York paid $14,- 
947,802; Pennsylvania, $6,789,242; Illinois, $5,- 
579,151; Ohio, $6,627,218. The Commissioner’s 
report showed an almost uniform increase in 
the production of taxable articles. The taxes 
on distilled spirits increased from $144,000,000 
in 1915 to $158,000,000 in 1916. Tobacco taxes 
increased by $8,000,000, more than half of 
which was due to the increased consumption 
of cigarettes. The taxes on fermented liquors 
increased $9,000,000. The same increases were 
reflected in the special taxes under the act 
of Oct 22, 1914. The banker’s tax increased 
from $2,828,747 to $4,2 26,342; the tax on 
theatres from $789,997 to $1,014,911. A com- 
parison of the different classes of internal 
taxes collected for the fiscal years 1915 and 
1916 follows : 

_ , 1915. 1916. 

Ordinary only $283,410,138 $303,507,733 

Emergency 52,069,126 84,278,302 

Corporation income 39,155,596 56,993,657 

Individual income 41,046,162 67,943,594 

It appears from the report that the greater 

part of the individual income tax was paid 
upon fortunes yielding an income of more 
than $100,000 a year, and a very substantial 
portion of it upon incomes exceeding more 
than a half million dollars. 

Omnibus revenue bill 

After several months of study and labor 
the Democrats of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee brought into the House, July 1, the 
revenue bill, which was intended to raise 
$210,000,000 in additional revenue to meet the 
extraordinary demands of national defense 
and a general increase in governmental ex- 
penditures. 

The bill was favorably reported by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, July 5, exactly 
as it was introduced into the House. During 
a six hours’ debate on the bill, July 6, Repre- 
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seiitative Claude Kitchin, Democratic floor 
leader, announced that the Administration in- 
tended to issue bonds to the amount of ap- 
proximately $125,000,000 to meet the extraor- 
dinary expenses incident to the Mexican de- 
velopments. 

The bill was passed by the House July 
to, by a vote of 240 to 140, thirty-nine Re- 
publicans and one Socialist voting with the 
Democrats. Four amendments were adopted, 
as follows: 

The provision that no former member of 
Congress should be appointed to the tariff 
commission was struck out, 239 to 76. The 
provision for a special tax levied against 
bankers of$i per thousand of capital, surplus 
and undivided profits was struck out, 202- 
176. An amendment reducing the salaries of 
the members of the tariff commission from 
$10,000 to $7,500 per year and the salary of the 
secretary from $6000 to $5,000, was adopted, 
143-96, and an amendment striking out the 
permanent appropriation of $300,000 per year 
for the expenses of the Tariff Commission 
was adopted on a viva voce vote. 

Summary of the Revenue Bill Adopted by the 
House 

The bill places taxes upon incomes, both from 
corporations and individuals, upon dividends of se- 
curities owned by non-resident aliens, a special tariff 
upon dyestuffs, upon inherited estates, upon the 
gross receipts of munition manufacturers, upon the 
liquor business, upon bankers, brokers, pawnbrokers, 
ship brokers, custom house brokers, theaters and 
circuses, other places of amusement, tobacco manu- 
facturers, and other minor industries. It also pro- 
vides for the establishment of a tariff commission, and 
includes an anti-dumping clause to protect American 
interests against unfair competition after the war. 

The ordinary tax on net incomes amounts to 2 per 
cent, a year. This is assessed against every individual 
who is a citizen or resident of the United States, 
and against non-resident aliens. It includes interest 
on bonds, and other interest-bearing obligations of 
residents, corporate or otherwise. A supertax of one 
per cent, is levied upon incomes between $20,000 
and $40,000 2 per cent, on incomes between $40,000 
and $80,000, 5 per cent, between $80,000 and $100,- 
000, 5 per cent, between $100,000 and $150,000, 6 
er cent, between $150,000 and $200,000, 7 per cent, 
etween $200,000 and $250,000, 8 per cent, be- 

tween $250,000 and $300,000, 9 per cent, between 
$300,000 and $500,000 and 10 per cent, in excess 
of $506,000. This includes the undivided profits of 
corporations. 

The present law provides a normal levy of one 
per cent, upon net incomes in excess of $3000 for 
single persons and $4000 for married persons. An 
additional tax of one per cent, is levied on net in- 
comes between $20,000 and $50,000, 2 per cent, be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000, 3 per cent, between 
$75,000 and $10,000, 4 per cent, between $100,000 
and $250,000, 5 per cent, between $250,000 and 
$500,000, and 6 per cent, in excess of $500,000. 

Among other exemptions, the bill allows for a 
depreciation or exhaustion of natural reasources of a 
business of 5 per cent, a year. The personal ex- 
emption is for all incomes less than $3000 for 
single men and $4000 for men with families. The 
non-resident alien can secure the benefits of the per- 
sonal exemption clause only by filing with the col- 
lector of internal revenue a full account of his in- 
come from all sources. 

A tax of 2 per cent, is levied on the total net 
income of every taxable corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company organized 
m the United States, but not including partnerships. 
Corporations not included in this provision are such 
organizations as labor and agricultural organizations, 
mutual savings banks, fraternal societies, domestic 
building and loan associations, chambers of commerce, 
etc. 

The tax upon the transfer of the net estate of 


every decedent, whether a resident or non-resident 
of the United States, amounts to one per cent, of 
estates less than $50,000, 2 per cent, between $50,000 
and $150,000, 3 per cent, between $150,000 and 
$250,000, 4 per cent, between $250,000 and $450,000, 
and 5 per cent, of estates in excess of $450,000. 

The munition manufacturer’s tax provides an as- 
sessment upon every person manufacturing gunpow- 
der or other explosives, except blasting powder and 
dynamite, of 5 per cent, of gross receipts not in 
excess of $1,000,000, and 8 per cent, of gross re- 
ceipts yn excess of $1,000,000. Every person manu- 
facturing cartridges, projectiles, shells, firearms or 
any parts must pay 2 per cent, under $250,000, 3 per 
cent, between $250,000 and $500,000, 4 per cent, 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000 and 5 per cent, in 
excess of $1,000,000. A gross receipts tax is levied 
upon the smeltingi of copper ore, or copper concen- 
trates, refining metallic copper or alloying copper of 
one per cent, between $25,000 and $1,000,000, 2 per 
cent, between $1, coo, 000 and $10,000,000, and 3 per 
cent, above $10,000,000. 

If the net profits of the munition manufacturer 
is less than 10 per cent, no tax shall be levied, and 
if the payment of the tax would force the net profit 
below 10. per cent, the assessment shall be such as 
not to bring the profit below this figure. 

A tax of $r.so per barrel of not more than 31 
gallons is levied upon fermented liquors. A special 
graduated tax is assessed upon wines. 

For the time being the House eliminated the para- 
graph levying a tax of one dollar upon bankers for 
each $1000 of capital, surplus and undivided profits 
used in any of the activities or functions of bank- 
ing including such sums as may be invested in or 
loaned upon stocks, bonds or mortgages, real estate 
and other securities. It is understood that later ac- 
tion will be taken on this provision. 

A tax of $50 is levied upon brokers and pawn- 
brokers; $20 on ship brokers; $10 on custom house 
brokers; $ro or $20 on theatres m towns or cities; 
$100 on circuses; $10 on other public exhibitions; $5 
for each bowling alley or billiard table. Various 
taxes are levied on forms of tobacco. 

Certain varieties of dyestuffs are exempted from 
tariff duties. The duty upon the majority of dyestuffs 
is 15 or 30 per* cent, ad valorem. A further special 
duty is provided of from 2j4 cents to 5 cents per 
pound. These duties are reduced at the rate of 
20 per cent, a year for five years, thus being abol- 
ished in that time. 

A Tariff Commission is appointed, to be composed 
of six members, appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. Not more than three shall 
be members of the same political party. The Presi- 
dent has the right of removal for cause, and also 
shall designate the chairman and vice-chairman bien- 
nially. It is the duty of the commission to investi- 
gate the administration and fiscal effects of the cus- 
toms laws of the country and to submit reports to the 
administration and Congress when requested. It has 
power to subpoena witnesses and examine books and 
records of private firms. 

The clause against unfair competition provides 
that it shall be unlawful for any person importing 
articles from foreign countries to injure an industry 
in the United States by systematically selling at a 
price substantially less than the^ actual market value 
or wholesale price of such articles at the time of 
exportation to this country than in the markets of the 
home country or markets in other countries to which 
such articles are commonly exported, after adding the 
freight, duty and other charges and expenses inci- 
dent to the importation and sale in the United States. 
The penalty for violation of this provision is a fine 
of $5000 or imprisonment for not more than a year. 
The injured person may sue for threefold damages. 

The act is to take effect on the day following its 
passage, except as otherwise provided. 

The full text of the bill appears . in the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin for July 11. 

The Omnibus Revenue bill was referred, 
Aug 11, to the Democratic caucus by the Senate 
committee which suggested the following 
changes. The elimination of the copper tax 
and the reduction of the munitions tax, in- 
crease in the income and inheritance taxes, 
the insertion of a number of special stamp 
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taxes which are now levied under the emer- 
gency war revenue act and the increasing of 
the salaries of members of the proposed tariff 
board from $7500 to $10,000 each. 

The caucus approved a committee amend- 
ment to increase the surtax on incomes in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000 from 10 per cent, to 13 per 
cent Withdrawal by the committee of an 
amendment to reduce the income exemptions to 
$3000 and $2000, respectively, for married and 
single men, prevented a threatened caucus re- 
volt on that issue, but there was a persistent 
fight by several Senators to increase further 
surtaxes on large incomes. 

The caucus approved the provision making 
the normal income tax two per cent., instead 
of the present one per cent and adopted an 
amendment providing that no income assess- 
ment should apply to dividends accruing before 
March 1, 1913* the date the income tax con- 
stitutional amendment became effective. 

The caucus adopted a corporation stock 
license tax to raise approximately $20,000,000. 
The tax would be levied on corporations hav- 
ing cash actually invested aggregating more 
than the $99,000. That amount was to be ex- 
empt from the tax which would be levied at 
the rate of 50c. for each $1000 of capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits in excess of 
$99,000. 

The caucus eliminated the taxes on telephone 
and telegraph messages and freight and ex- 
press receipts. The tax on sleeping car and 
parlor car fares was retained, but the decision 
of the Finance Committee to make it 2 cents 
instead of 1 cent, as at present, was rescinded, 
the 1 cent rate being retained. 

An amendment of the proposed net-profit 
tax on munitions manufacturers was also ac- 
cepted. As approved, the section relating to 
munitions provided that a net-profit tax of 
10 per cent, be levied upon manufacturers of 
all munitions of war, and that a 5 per cent, 
tax be levied on manufacturers of materials 
which enter into such munitions. The esti- 
mated loss of revenue due to the 5 per cent, 
reduction will be about $5,000,000. 

Altho no material change was made in 
the House provisions with respect to unfair 
competition from abroad, the anti-dumping 
feature was amended by the addition of a 
clause giving to the President broad authority 
to retaliate against any foreign country dis- 
criminating against the United States. This 
additional paragraph to the anti-dumping sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

“That whenever any country, dependency, or colony 
shall prohibit the importation of any article the 
product of the soil or industry of the United States 
and not injurious to health or morals, the President, 
within his discretion, shall have power to prohibit, 
during the period such prohibition is in force, the 
importation into the United States of similar articles, 
or in case the United States does not import similar 
articles from that country, then other articles, the 
products of such country, dependency, or colony.” 

A tariff on dyestuffs, as proposed in the 
House bill, was approved, but the caucus in- 
cluded an amendment under which the duties 
would not become effective until the close of 
the European war. It was also provided that 
all existing duties on dyestuffs should be sus- 


pended during the period of the war. An 
amendment to the wine schedule provided for 
a tax of 55 cents per proof gallon, as against 
10 cents proposed in the House bill. The pro- 
vision for a tariff commission was approved, 
with an amendment increasing the salaries of 
the commissioners from $7500 to $10,000 a 
year. Stamp taxes on express and freight bills 
of lading and telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages were eliminated. Stamp taxes were re- 
tained on bonds, debentures, certificates of in- 
debtedness, conveyances, custom house re- 
ceipts, insurance policies, foreign steamship 
tickets and Pullman car seats and berths. 

The measure was approved by the caucus 
Aug 14 and reported to the Senate Aug 16. 
It was estimated that the bill would raise 
$205,000,000. 

A bond issue of $130,000,000 to meet ex- 
traordinary government expenditure due to 
the Mexican situation was unexpectedly rec- 
ommended to Congress, Aug 17, by majority 
members of the Senate Finance Committee, 
with the concurrence of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in their report on the Omnibus Revenue 
bill. 

Accompanying the majority’s report was a 
general statement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, estimating disbursements for the fiscal 
year 1917 at $1,126,243,000, and receipts 
$762,000,000. 

“The total appropriations for the fiscal year 1917, 
exclusive of those carried in the so-called shipping 
bill, which is to be defrayed by the issuance of 
Panama bonds, will exceed the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1916 by about $469,000,000,” says the re- 
port. “This increase is represented principally by 
$167,000,000 additional amount appropriated for the 
navy, $166,000,000 additional amount appropriated for 
the army, $20,000,000 additional amount appropriated 
for fortifications, $41,000,000 for deficiency appropria- 
tions— about $35,000,000 of which is due to the Mex- 
ican situation and increased requirements of the army 
and navy — and $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant, which 
is a preparedness appropriation. The increase in the 
appropriations for the present fiscal year, other than 
for these extraordinary purposes, is not beyond the 
normal increase. 

“But for the additional expenditures made neces- 
sary to defray the cost of preparedness, the increased 
revenue to be raised by this bill would not be neces- 
sary, and the estimated receipts under the present 
law would be considerably in excess of the estimated 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1917. In this con- 
nection, attention is called to the fact that $21,000,000 
of the normal increase for the present fiscal year 
represents the amount appropriated for rural credits 
and good roads.” 

In its analysis of the revenue bill as revised 
by the Senate committee, the Treasury De- 
partment estimated that the annual revenue 
to be derived would be: From income tax, 
$109,500,000; inheritance tax, $20,000,000. For 
1917 (after law is in full force), approxi- 
mately, $65,000,000; munitions manufacturers’ 
tax, $40,000,000 ; miscellaneous, including beer, 
liquors, stamp taxes, etc., $35,500,000. A total 
of $205,000,000. 

A brief minority report was also filed, 
charging “Wasteful and ill-advised ap- 
propriations for projects that were unneces- 
sary, ill-considered, and certainly not urgent,” 
and pointing out that in addition to the $390,- 
000,000 increase in preparedness appropria- 
tions, about $200,000,000 more of increase had 
been heaped on the 1915 bumper appropria- 
tions. The report was signed by Senators 
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Penrose, Lodge, McCumber, Smoot, Gallinger 
and Clark. Senator La Follette, the only other 
minority member of the Finance Committee, 
was out of the city. 

An amendment was passed by the Senate, 
Aug 31, providing that the United States may 
retaliate against governments which exclude 
any American commodities from their mar- 
kets or from the markets of other countries. 
The last phrase makes it apply to the British 
blockade. The retaliation is discretionary 
with the President, and would consist in the 
exclusion of similar commodities from the 
United States. 

The administration emergency revenue bill, 
designed to raise $250,000,000 annually from 
taxes pn inheritances and war munitions and 
from increases in the income tax; creating a 
tariff commission, establishing a protective 
tariff on dyestuffs; providing for protection 
of American firms from ‘‘dumping” at the 
end of the war, and giving the president 
authority to take drastic retaliatory steps 
against allied interference with American 
trade, was passed Sept 5 by the Senate. The 
vote was 42 to 16. 

Trade Retaliation — Drastic amendments striking at 
the allied blacklist, and British interference with the 
American mails were adopted during the day as 
follows^ The Phelan amendment on interference with 
the mails, the Thomas amendment relating to dis- 
crimination in the transportation of commerce, the 
James amendment on interference with non-contraband 
commerce and the Chamberlain amendment prohibit- 
ing the import of frozen halibut and salmon. 

These amendments authorized the president to: — 

Deny by proclamation the use of United States 
mails and # express, telegraph, wireless and cable facil- 
ities to citizens of any belligerent nation which does 
not accord to American vessels, citizens, companies 
or corporations full facilities of trade and commerce, 
“including unhampered traffic in mails which the ves- 
sels or citizens, firms or corporations of that bel- 
ligerent country enjoy in the United States or its 
possessions.” [Phelan amendment] 

Withhold > clearance to foreign or domestic vessels 
from American ports which give “any undue or un- 
reasonable preference, or advantage in any respect 
whatsoever to any particular person, company, cor- 
poration, or any particular description of traffic in 
the United States or its possessions or to the citizens 
of the United States residing in neutral countries 
abroad,” or is subjecting any of them to “any undue 
or unreasonable prejudice, disadvantage, injury or 
discrimination in regard to accenting, receiving, trans- 
porting or delivering < or refusing to accept or re- 
ceive transport or deliver any cargo, freight or pas- 
sengers.” 

Deny by proclamation the commercial privileges 
and facilities of the United States to any vessel, 
citizen of a belligerent nation which does not accord 
full facilities of commerce to American citizens that 
are accorded to citizens of other nationalities or to 
withhold clearance to vessels of such belligerent 
nations until “reciprocal liberty of commerce and 
equal facilities of trade” have been restored. [Thomas 
amendment.] 

Employ the land and naval forces of the United 
States to enforce the retaliatory measures; and to 
prohibit importation of goods into the United States 
from nations which prohibit the importation into 
their own or into any other country, dependency or 
colony of any article the product of the soil or in- 
dustry of the United States and not injurious to 
health or morals, [James amendment.] 

Still another retaliatory provision which is not 
based at all on conditions arising from the war, 
would prohibit the admission of halibut or salmon 
into the United States from the Pacific coast thru 
any foreign nation except in bond from a United 
States port. This was directed against an alleged 
Canadian monopoly of the Pacific Northwest fish in- 
dustry and was designed to encourage revival of an 


American fish industry in those waters. [Chamber- 
lain amendment.] 

The amendments were agreed to without roll calls 
and were unopposed m debate. 

Tariff Commission — The bill created a tariff com- 
mission, recommended by President Wilson, to con- 
sist of six members, not more than three of whom 
to be of one political party, the first members to 
be appointed for terms of a, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 
respectively, to be designated by the president, their 
successors to be appointed for terms of 12 years. The 
commission would investigate the administration and 
fiscal effects of the customs laws; relation beween the 
rates of duty and raw materials and finished or partly 
finished products; effects of ad valorem and specific 
duties; all questions relating to the operation of the 
tariff laws; tariff relations between the United States 
and foreign countries, and would make reports to the 
ways and means committee of the House and finance 
committee of the Senate. 

Dyestuffs tariff — In sections amending the exist- 
ing tariff law the bill provides for increased tariff 
rates on dystuffs to be applied after the European war 
in order to encourage upbuilding of the industry in 
this country. The duty on intermediate dyes would 
be 15 per cent, ad valorem and a special duty of 2$4 
cents a pound; on finished dyes. 30 per cent, ad 
valorem and a special duty of five cents a pound. 

Paper tariff — Another amendment fixed the duty of 
print paper valued at above five cents per pound at 
12 per cent, ad valorem. Senator Martine offered 
an amendment, which was defeated, to place all print 
paper on the free list. 

Income tax-— The bill as finally agreed upon pro- 
vided for an increase^ from 1 to 2 per cent, on the 
normal income tax with an exemption of $4000 for 
married and $3000 for single persons, and for the 
following surtaxes: One per cent, on amount by 
which the net income exceeds $20,000 and does not 
exceed $40,000; 2 per cent., $40,000 to $60,000; 3 per 
cent., $60,000 to $80,000; 4 per cent., $80,000 to 
$roo,ooo; 5 per cent., $100,000 to $150,000; 6 per 
cent., $150,000 to $200,000; 7 per cent., 200,000 to 
$250,000; 8 per cent., $250,000 to $300,000; 9 per 
cent., $300,000 to $500,000; 10 per cent., $500,000 to 
$1,000,000; 11 per cent., $1, 000, 000 to $1,500,000; 12 
per cent, $1,500,000 to $2,000,000; and 13 per cent, 
on the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$2,000,000. 

Corporation income tax — The corporation income 
tax was renewed, exempting labor, agricultural and 
horticultural organizations, mutual savings banks not 
having capital stock represented by shares, fraternal 
beneficiary societies, domestic building and loan asso- 
ciations, civic organizations, federal land bank and 
national farm loan associations. 

Special taxes were imposed as follows: — 

Inheritance tax — A tax on the transfer of the net 
estate of decedents dying after passage of the act, 

1 per cent, of the amount of such net estates not in 
excess of $50,000; 2 per cent., $50,000 to $150,000; 

3 per cent., $150,000 to $250,000; 4 per cent., $250,- 
000 to $450,000; 5 per cent. $450,000 to $1,000,000; 

6 per cent, on $t, 000, 000 to $2,000,000; 7 per cent, 
on $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; 8 per cent, on $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000; 9 per cent, on $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
and 10 per cent, on the amount by which such estate 
exceeds $5,000,000. 

Munitions tax — 10 per cent, on the net profits of 
manufactures of gunpowder and other explosives, car- 
tridges loaded or unloaded, except for industrial or 
sporting purposes; projectiles, shells, torpedoes, in- 
cluding shrapnel, loaded or unloaded; fuses or com- 
plete rounds of ammunition; firearms of any kind and 
apendages, including small arms manufactured and 
used for military purposes; cannon, machine guns, 
rifles and bayonets, electric motor boats and sub- 
marine or submersible boats, these taxes to be in force 
until one year after the European war ends. 

Liquor taxes — Beer, $1.50 a barrel; still wines, 8 
cents per gallon; champagne or sparkling wine, 3 
cents on each half-pint or fraction thereof ; artificially 
carbonated wine, 254 cents per half-pint; liquor con- 
taining sweet wine, 1 % cents per half -pint and not 
containing sweet wine, 1 cent per half-pint. 

Stack tax — Fifty cents for each $1000 of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of corporations^ joint 
stock companies and associations with capital in ex- 
cess of $99,000. 

Special taxes — Pawn brokers $50 a year; ship 
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brokers, $20; custom house brokers, $10; theaters and 
amusement places having a seating capacity not ex- 
ceeding 250, $25 a year; not exceeding 500, $50; not 
exceeding 800, $75, and exceeding 800 seating capa- 
city, $100. Bowling alleys and billiard tables $5 each. 

Tobacco manufacturers tax, those whose annual 
sales do not exceed 50,000 pounds, $3; not exceeding 
100,000, $6; not exceeding 200,000 pounds, $12; ex- 
ceeding 200,000 pounds, eight cents per 1000; manu- 
facturers of cigars whose annual sales do not ex- 
ceed 50,000 cigars, $2; not exceeding 100,000, $3; not 
exceeding 200,000, $6; not exceeding 400,000, $12; 
exceeding 400,000, five cents per 1000. 

Stamp taxes — Bonds, debentures or certificates of 
indebtedness, five cents on each $100 of face value; 
agreements of sale, two cents on each $100 face 
value; certificates of stock, five cents on each $100 
of value; sales or transfers, two cents per $1000; 
merchandise agreements of sale, one cent for each 
$1000 m value; conveyances, 50 cents for each $500; 
warehouse receipts, 25 cents for $100, 50 cents for 
$500, and $1 on receipts exceeding $500 in values; 
custom house receipts, 50 cents; foreign steamship 
tickets, cost not to exceed $30, $1 ; not more than 
$60, $3; and more than $60, $5; parlor car and sleep- 
ing car tickets, on<- cent each. 

After passing the Senate the bill was rushed 
to conference Sept 6, where the following 
changes were made: 

Trade retaliation — The Phelan amendment was 
stricken out after Sec. Lansing had informed the 
conferees that it was too likely to produce interna- 
tional complications. The Chamberlain amendment, 
following a visit to Washington of the Canadian min- 
ister of external affairs, was also stricken out as it 
was feared that it might lead to retaliation from 
Ottawa on the Atlantic coast fisheries. 

Tariff commission — The $300,000 continuing ap- 
propriation for the Tariff Commission was elminatea, 
but three hundred thousand dollars was retained for 

1917. 

Dyestuffs tariff — The new paragraph placing high 
duties on dyestuffs was retained, but the Senate pro- 
vision postponing the operation of the new rates until 
after the cessation of hostilities in Europe was struck 
out and the rates were modified so that instead of 
a specific duty of 5 cents a pound on indigo dyes 
and alizarene a 30 per cent, ad valorem duty was 
laid as originally provided in the House bill. Medi- 
cinals and flavors were also left at 30 per cent, ad 
valorem, the specific tax provided by the Senate hav- 
ing been cut out. A provision was also placed in 
the bill to establish a gradual reduction of the rates 
of duty on dyestuffs at the end of a five-year period, 
which begins with the date of the passage of the bill. 
This provision was designed to meet the criticism 
made by Senator Underwood and other Democrats 
that the dyestuff schedule was indefensible as a 
Democratic measure and that it was a radical de- 
parture from all platform pledges of the party. 

Munitions taxes — In order to recoup the reduction 
in revenue made by abolishing stamp taxes, the tax 
on munitions of war was increased from 10% to 
12 ^ 2 %. This provision applied to all manufacturers of 
gunpowder and other explosives, except where used 
for > industrial purposes and sporting uses; all pro- 
jectiles, firearms of every kind used for military pur- 
poses, electric motor boats and submarines, or parts 
of any. of these articles. This section of the law was 
to be inoperative within one year after the close of 
the European War. 

Liquor taxes — On the question of blended wines 
a compromise was reached. The Eastern wine in- 
terests being satisfied with a tax of 35% on the 
resultant ( product in ameliorated wines, and the Cali- 
fornia wine interests, with a tax of 10 cents a gal- 
lon on brandy spirits. 

Stamp taxes — All stamp taxes were cut out, there- 
by reducing the estimated revenue by almost $5,000,- 
000. These taxes would expire by limitation on 
Dec 31. 

Copper tax — The bone of sharpest contention in 
the conference was the tax on copper. The House 
was very insistent on holding its provisions for this 
tax, . the more so because it had been charged in a 
partisan way that Cleveland H. Dodge of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., operating some of the largest copper 
properties in the country, had been a large con- 
tributor to President Wilson’s campaign fund. A 
compromise was therefore made, the Senate gaining 


on several features that were especially obnoxious 
to the House the tariff commission being perhaps 
the most noteworthy of these. Gross receipts of cop- 
per smelters will therefore pay a tax equivalent to 
r per cent, where receipts exceed $25,000 and do 
not exceed $1,000,000; 2 per cent, on receipts be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $10,000,000, and 3 per cent, 
on receipts in excess of $10,000,000. 

The bill was approved by both houses, Sept 
7, and signed by the President on the follow- 
ing day. 

— Treasury Dept. — Annual report 

In the annual report of Sec. McAdoo, trans- 
mitted to Congress Dec 6, two outstanding 
facts appeared: That the stock of gold coin 
and bullion in this country on Nov 1 was 
$2,700,136,976, an increase of $714,597,804 in 
sixteen months, and that the deposits in na- 
tional banks, Sept 12, the date of the last bank 
call, were $11,362,341,000. The stock of gold 
was the largest that any country ever had. 

“We have been transformed,” said Sec. Mc- 
Adoo, “from a debtor nation to a creditor na- 
tion.” 

The functions of the new Federal Reserve 
banking system made it possible to develop the 
largest and most active credit operations this 
country has ever known. Not only the vast 
domestic and foreign trade of the country in 
normal measure, hut the unprecedented volume 
of exchanges connected with war trade were 
accommodated practically without a single jar. 
The necessity of extending ample credit to 
other nations all over the world in these times 
of commercial stress, Sec. McAdoo pointed 
out, had been met in a manner that had com- 
manded the admiration of financiers of every 
country and inspired American financiers with 
a firm confidence in the stability of the present 
system, now hardly at the beginning of its 
third year. 

Speaking of the Federal Reserve system, Mr. 
McAdoo said : “It is not too much to say that 
our great prosperity could not exist without it.*' 

Sec. McAdoo vigorously denounced the in- 
discriminate building of post offices and public 
buildings in small towns. 

The report estimated that while the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, would show a bal- 
ance of nearly $115,000,000 in the general fund, 
the figures a year later, June 30, 1918, would 
show a deficit in the general fund of $185,- 
000 , 000 . 

Preliminary estimates placed the cost of 
conducting the government for the fiscal year 
1918, exclusive of the postal service, which 
was expected to be self-sustaining, and other 
deductions, at $1,278,021,000. The ordinary re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year 1918 he estimated at 
$995,550,000, which was $282,471,000 less than 
the estimated expense. 

Concerning prosperity, the secretary said: 
“Fundamental economic conditions have never 
been more sound. In all lines of industry effi- 
ciency of organization aiid production has 
reached the highest point in the country's his- 
tory.” 

The Federal War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
Mr. McAdoo said, should be extended a year 
to Sept 2, 1918. The report said up to Nov 17 
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nearly 1700 policies were written by the 
bureau, with total risk of more than $14,610,- 
000 and losses amounting to $833,924. Pre- 
mius received amounted to $3,142,525. 

Detailed estimates for the fiscal year 1917 
were as follows : 

RECEIPTS 

Ordinary receipts: 

From customs $230 000,000 

From internal revenue: 

Ordinary $319,000,000 

Emergency revenue and 
receipts from munition 
manufacturers’ and es- 
tate taxes 124,000,000 

Income tax: 

Corporations 133,000,000 

Individuals 111,750,000 

687,750,000 

From sales of public lands 2,000,000 

From miscellaneous sources 56,000,000 

Total estimated ordinary receipts $975,75o,ooo 

Panama Canal : 

Estimated receipts from 
tolls, etc $6,500,000 

Public debt: 

Estimated deposits for is- 
sue of postal savings 
bonds 2,000,000 


Total estimated Panama Canal and 

public debt receipts 8,500,000 

Grand total estimated receipts $984,250,000 

DISBURSEMENTS 

For civil establishment $231,693,000 

For War Department: 

Military establishment, in- 
cluding $126,396,000 for 

preparedness $307,900,000 

Rivers and harbors 45,000,000 

Miscellaneous war, civil. . . 7,250,000 


For Navy Department (including $87,- 

700,000 for preparedness) : 

Naval establishment, ex- 
clusive of building pro- 
gram $159,965,000 

Navy building program, 

new 66,586,000 

Navy building program, 
prior years 28,369,000 


For Indian Service 

For pensions 

For interest on the public debt 

Total estimated ordinary disburse- 
ments $1,058,126,000 

Panama Canal: 

Disbursements from the general fund 

of the Treasury 20,000,000 

Public debt: 

Estimated retirements of national bank- 
notes in excess of deposits therefor. 10,000,000 

Miscellaneous redemptions of the debt. 50,000 


Grand total estimated disbursements.. $1,088, 176, 000 


’Estimated excess of ordinary disburse- 
ments over ordinary receipts, fiscal 

year 1917 $82,376,000 

Estimated excess of total disbursements 
over total receipts, Panama Canal dis- 
bursements from the general fund in- 
cluded, fiscal year 1917 103,926,000 


Following are the estimates for the fiscal 
year 1918: 

RECEIPTS 

Ordinary receipts: 

From customs $230,000,000 

From internal revenue: 

Ordinary $3 1 

Emergency revenue and 
receipts from munition 
manufacturers' and es- 
state taxes 145,800,000 


360,1 50,000 


254.920.000 
30,000,000 

158.063.000 
2 3 > 3 oo,ooo 


Income tax* 

Corporations 133,000,000 

Individuals ir 1,750,000 

709,550,000 

From sales of public lands 2,000,000 

From miscellaneous sources 54,000,000 


Total estimated ordinary receipts $995, 550,000 

Panama Canal : 

Estimated receipts from 

tolls, etc $10,000,000 

Public" debt: 

Estimated deposits for is- 
sue of postal savings 
bonds 2,000,000 


Total estimated Panama Canal and 
public debt receipts 12,000,000 


Grand total estimated receipts $1,007,550,000 

DISBURSEMENTS 

For civil establishment $240,876,000 

For War Department: 

Military establishment, in- 
cluding $170,194,000 for 

preparedness $412,869,000 

Rivers and harbors 38,000,000 

Miscellaneous war, civil.. 13,194,000 

$464,063,000 

For Navy Department (in- 
cluding $197,000,000 for 
preparedness: 

Naval establishment, exclu- 
sive of building pro- 
gram $150,162,000 

Navy building program, 

new 96,962,000 

Navy building program, 

prior years 118,946,000 

366,070,000 

For Indian Service 28,600,000 

For pensions 155,558, 000 


For interest on the public debt 23,454,000 

Total est. ordinary disbursements $1,278,021,000 

Panama Canal: 

Disbursements for the canal from the 

general fund of the Treasury 20,000,000 

Public debt: 

Estimated retirements of national bank- 
notes in excess of deposits therefor.. 10,000,000 
Miscellaneous redemptions of the debt. 50,000 


Grand total estimated disbursements. .$1,308,071,000 
Estimated excess of ordinary disburse- 
ments over ordinary receipts, fiscal 
year 1918 $282,471,000 


Estimated excess of total disbursements 
over total receipts Panama Canal dis- 
bursements from the general fund in- 
cluded, fiscal year 1918 300,521,000 

Receipts from customs for the year ending 
June 30, 1916, amounted to $213,185,845.63, an 
increase over the aggregate receipts for the 
preceding fiscal year of $3,399,173.42. The im- 
ports for this fiscal year amounted to $2,197,- 
883,510, an increase over the preceding year 
of $2,768,589,340. The exports for this period 
was $4,333,658,865, an increase in exports over 
the previous year of $2,768,589,340. 

The receipts from the personal income tax 
for the year ended June 30, 1916 were given as 
$67,943,594.63, an increase of $26,897,432*54 
over the preceding year. Of this increase, 
$1,878,777.84 represented the amount assessed 
upon reports of revenue agents. The increase 
was more than 65 per cent, over the collections 
of the previous year. 

The total receipts from the corporation in- 
come tax for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916, excluding $20,937.10 collected under the 
act of July 18, 1914, as income tax on rail- 
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roads in Alaska (38 Stat., 5 * 7 ) , were $56,972,- 
720.88, an increase of $17,828,189.17. The 
amount of additional taxes assessed against 
corporations on the basis of revenue agents’ 
reports was $5,808,393.65. The total collections 
represented an increase of more than 45 per 
cent, over the previous year. 

The total receipts of income tax for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, exclusive of 
the income tax on railroads in Alaska, were 
$124,916,315.51. 

The increases in the tax were general thru- 
out the United States and indicated that the 
unprecedented prosperity of the country was 
general, not local. 

Since the incidence of the special excise tax 
on corporations and the income tax the great- 
est amount collected from corporations in any 
one year prior to the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, was $43,127,739.89. The collections 
for the fiscal year 1915-16 were $13,844,98099 
more, or nearly 32 per cent. 

Secretary McAdoo said: “These figures in- 
dicate a period of unparalleled prosperity, be- 
cause it will be remembered that, while the 
net earnings of corporations have increased 
so tremendously, at the same time the eager 
demand for labor and wide scope of employ- 
ment have resulted in numerous increases in 
wages, which necessarily increased the cost of 
operations.” He asked for an immediate in- 
crease in the clerical staff of the bureau. 

See also 
Income tax 

— Treasury Dept. — Customs duties 

A decision of Dec 1 in the matter of protest 
of A. T. Otto et al against the assessment of 
duty by the collector of customs at the port 
of New York, ruled that parts of a whole im- 
ported separately must be appraised' as sepa- 
rate parts, not as the proposed whole. In the 
case in question, metal parts constituting a 
machine tool having been imported in two dis- 
tinct shipments, and separately invoiced and 
entered, are, in the absence of a special pro- 
vision for such parts, properly subject to duty 
at the rate of 20 per cent, ad valorem under 
paragraph 167, tariff act of 1913, as manufac- 
tures of metal not specially provided for, 
rather than dutiable at the rate of 15 per cent, 
ad valorem as an entirety under the provision 
in paragraph 165 of said act for “machine 
tools.” 

The well-settled rule that merchandise must 
be classified in its condition as imported can- 
not be compromised or deviated from as the 
result of the collector withholding classifica- 
tion of the parts jn the first shipment pending 
the possible arrival of remaining parts by 
subsequent shipments.— United States v. Scho- 
verling (146 U. S., 76); United States v, 
Irwin (78 Fed., 799). 

See also 

Alcoholic beverages — Customs duties 

Art — Tariff on 
Clothing — Customs duties 

Sugar — Customs duties 


— Treasury Dept. — Federal Loan Bureau 

See 

Rural credits 
— Treasury Dept. — Mints 

In reviewing the operations of the Mints, 
Sec. McAdoo said in his annual report, made 
public Dec 12: 

The following Mint service institutions were 
operated during the fiscal year 1916 : Coinage 
mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
Denver; assay office at New York, which has 
a large trade in bars of fine gold and silver; 
mints at New Orleans and Carson City con- 
ducted as assay offices and assay offices at 
Seattle, Boise, Helena, Salt Lake City and 
Deadwood, these being bullion-purchasing 
agencies for the large institutions Refineries 
were operated at the New York, Denver and 
San Francisco institutions. 

The value of the gold acquired by the gov- 
ernment at the mints and assay offices during 
the fiscal year 1916 was $508,083,262.92, the 
large increase over 1915 being due prin- 
cipally to the heavy importations of foreign 
bullion and coin ; gold deposited by the Cuban 
government to be made into Cuban coin was 
of value $1,323,291.98; United States gold coin 
received for recoinage was of value $i,959r 
695.71 ; transfers of gold between Mint serv- 
ice offices totaled $58,261,25684, making an 
aggregate of gold handled by the Mint service 
during the fiscal year 1916 of $569,627,507.45. 

Silver purchased during the fiscal year 1916 
totaled 6,545,161.96 fine ounces, costing $3,348,- 
642.49, at an average price of 51 cents per 
fine ounce; the silver received and repaid to 
the depositors thereof in bars bearing the gov- 
ernment stamp totaled 3,362,233 24 fine ounces ; 
the silver deposited by foreign governments 
to be worked into coin totaled 2,233,346.96 fine 
ounces; the United States silver coin received 
for recoinage totaled 566,46945 fine ounces, 
with recoinage value of $783,092.35; the Phil- 
lippine silver coins received for recoinage to- 
taled 138,067.48 fine ounces; the transfers of 
silver between Mint service offices totaled 
815,800.16 fine ounces, making an aggregate 
quantity of silver handled by the Mint service 
during the fiscal year 1916 of 13,661,079.25 fine 
ounces. The large increase over 1915 of 
silver purchased was due to open market pur- 
chases for subsidiary coinage early in the fiscal 
year, when the price of silver was unusually 
low. 

The United States coinage for the fiscal 
vear 1916 amounted to $37,209,062.82, of which 
$31,077,409 was gold, $3,328,882.50 was silver, 
$1,790,468.15 was nickel and $1,012,303.17 was 
bronze. This amount includes $19,534 in $5 
gold pieces struck at the San Francisco Mint 
for the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 

There were also coined at the Philadelphia 
Mint 3,092,890 gold pieces, 11,574,450 silver 
pieces and 25,912,153 nickel pieces for Cuba; 
852,663 silver pieces for Colombia; 1,000,000 
silver pieces for Ecuador; 1,000,000 nickel 
pieces for Salvador; 2,000,000 nickel pieces for 
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Venezuela; 100,000 gold planchets and 500,829 
silver planchets for Peru. The mint at San 
Francisco coined for the Philippine Islands 
1,435,000 silver pieces and 5,500,000 bronze 
pieces. 

The seigniorage on United States coinage 
executed totaled $4,046,740 26, of which $1,- 
650,774-94 was on subsidiary silver coins and 
$2,395>965*32 was on minor coins. 

On June 30, 1916, the estimated stock of 
domestic coin in the United States was $2,- 
403,210,953, of which $1,646,050,150 was gold, 
$568,270,515 was silver dollars and $188,890,288 
was subsidiary silver coin. 

The stock of gold bullion in the mints and 
assay offices on the same date was valued at 
$804,466,177.70, an increase over last year of 
$437,541,008.45, and the stock of silver bullion 
was 10,835,173.88 fine ounces, an increase over 
1915 of 3,529,339.72 fine ounces. 

The production of the precious metals in 
the United States during the calendar year 
1915 was as follows: Gold, $101,035,700, and 
silver, 74,961,075 fine ounces. 

The amount of gold consumed in the indus- 
trial arts during the calendar year 1915 was 
$35)376,739) of which $27,156,219 was new ma- 
terial. Silver consumed amounted to 29,891,- 
271 fine ounces, of which 22,889,400 fine ounces 
was new material. 

The net imports of United States, gold coin 
for the fiscal year 1916 were $14,609,360. 

The appropriated amounts available for the 
Mint service use during the fiscal year 1916 
totaled $1,175,786.88, reimbursements to ap- 
propriations for services rendered amounted 
to $248,037.69, making an available total of 
$1,423,824.57. 

The expenses chargeable to appropriations 
were $1,217,731.89, those chargeable to income 
$10,297.17; total, $1,228,029.06. 

The income realized by the Treasury from 
the Mint service totaled $4,985,174,89, o,f which 
$4,046,740.26 was seigniorage. 

— Treasury Dept. — Revenue 

W. H. Osborne, commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in his annual report, made public 
Nov 26, gives the total receipts of the bureau 
for the fiscal year 1916 as $512,723,287.77, ex- 
ceeding by $97,042,263.91 the receipts for 1915, 
which were then the largest in the history of 
the bureau. 

The receipts from ordinary sources (ex- 
clusive of the income tax, details of which 
will be found under the heading INCOME 
TAX), including the ‘"emergency revenue,” 
were $387,786,035.16, as compared with $335>~ 
479,265 during the preceding fiscal year, an 
increase of $52,306,770.16. 

The emergency revenue collected amounted 
to $84,278,302.13. However, no comparison of 
these cohecticns with those of the preceding 
fiscal year can be made which -under provi- 
sions of the act of Oct 22, 1914, embraced 
fractional paj ts only of the year. 

The ordinary receipts for fiscal year 1916, 
exclusive of this emergency revenue, as com- 
pared with those for fiscal year 1915, showed 


increase in receipts from the following 
sources ; 

Distilled spirits $13,385,692.80 

Manufactured tobacco, snuffs, cigars 

and cigarettes 7)853,337.28 

Miscellaneous 13,891.59 

Total .$21,252,921.67 

Less decrease in collections from fer- 
mented liquors 1, 155,327.3s 

Net increase $20,097,594.32 

The receipts from ordinary sources for the 
first three months of the current fiscal year, 
exclusive of the emergency revenue, were 
$83,144)648.12, as compared with $72,526,803.97 
for the similar period of the fiscal year 1916, 
an increase of $10,617,844.25. 

The emergency revenue collected during the 
first three month of the current fiscal year 
aggregated $22,386,330 .75. 

The sources of internal taxation producing 
the largest amounts of revenue during the 
fiscal year 1916 were distilled spirits, exclu- 
sive o^ special taxes, $149,849,180.47; fer- 
mented liquors, exclusive of special taxes, 
$87,875,672.22; manufactured tobacco, includ- 
ing snuff, cigars and cigarettes, and not includ- 
ing special taxes for the manufacture and sale 
of same, $85,324,094.46 ; documentary and pro- 
prietary stamps, $42,196,433.48; various special 
taxes amounting in the aggregate to $16,580,- 
480.38; corporation income tax, $56,972,720.88, 
and individual income tax, $67,943,594.63. 

The states in which the largest collections of 
internal revenue taxes were made during the 
fiscal year 1916 are New York, $104,910,489.62-, 
Illinois, $65,287,404.68; Pennsylvania, $44,817,- 
504.27; Kentucky, $37,242,180.89; Ohio, $33,- 
743,476.42, and Indiana, $30,848,288.74. 

Of the collection districts, the second New 
York reported $42,475,733.33 ; the fifth Illinois, 
$28,952,297.85; the third New York, $27,407,- 
542.01, and the first Illinois, $27,280,779.86, 
which were the four largest collections made. 

In the fiscal year 1915 the total production 
of distilled spirits was 140,656,103 gallons ; 
in 1916, 253,283,273 gallons, an increase of 
112,627,170 gallons, which is equal to 80 per 
cent, of the entire production for 1915. 

The four states having the largest produc- 
tion of distilled spirits during the last fiscal 
year are Illinois, 66,868,865 gallons; Indiana, 
51,108,395 gallons. Kentucky, 33,254,129 gal- 
lons, and Louisiana, 23,291,661 gallons. 

During the fiscal year 1916 there were tax 
paid for bottling in bond 12,578,452 taxable 
gallons, as compared with 9,748,979 taxable 
gallons tax paid during 1915, an increase of 
2,829,473 taxable gallons. 

The five states which produced the largest 
quantity of fermented liquors are New York, 
12,732,529 barrels; Pennsylvania, 7,634,2x1 bar- 
rels ; Illinois, 5,955,231 barrels; Wisconsin, 
4,525,027 barrels; and Ohio, 4,844,239 barrels. 

The total receipts from the tax on tobacco 
amounted to $88,063,947.51, an increase over 
the collections from these sources during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, of $8,106,- 
573-97* The collection from special taxes 
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levied under the act of Oct 22 , 1914, during 
the fiscal year 1915 amounted to $2,739,853.05. 

There were in operation at the close of the 
calendar year 1915, 15,732 cigar factories and 
367 cigarette factories, this being a decrease 
of 1022 cigar factories and a decrease of 14 
cigarette factories, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

There were also in operation at the close of 
the last calendar year 2285 tobacco and snuff 
factories, 2214 producing manufactured to- 
bacco and 71 producing snuff, 3497 dealers in 
leaf tobacco and 431 retail dealers in leaf to- 
bacco. 

It is to be noted that during the past fiscal 
year there has been another extraordinary 
increase in the number of cigarettes tax paid 
weighing not more than three pounds per 1000. 
The receipts from the sale of stamps during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, show tax 
payment of 21,066,196,672 small cigarettes, an 
increase over the previous fiscal year of 4,325,- 
719,760 cigarettes. 

The four states producing the greatest num- 
ber of cigars weighing more than 3 pounds 
per 1000 and the production of each during 
the calendar year 1915 were as follows : 

Pennsylvania 1,813,453,321 

New York 1,041,779,357 

Ohio 650,296,806 

New Jersey 502,697,860 

The states showing the greatest production 

of little cigars (weighing not more than 3 

pounds per 1000), are: 

Maryland 404,237,260 

Pennsylvania 364,032,686 

New Jersey 147,046,950 

The greatest production by districts is as 

follows : 

Maryland 404,237,260 

First Pennsylvania 361,129,446 

Fifth New Jersey 147,046,950 

First New York 32,440,220 


The States of New York, North Carolina, 
Virginia, New Jersey, Louisiana, California 
and Pennsylvania, in the order named, show 
the greatest production of cigarettes weighing 
not more than three pounds per 1000: 


New York . . . 
North Carolina 

Virginia 

New Jersey . . 
Louisiana . . . . 
California .... 
Pennsylvania . 


7,868,834,742 

5,217,326,490 

3,042,628.890 

1,646,853,755 

788,292,795 

-279,329,9H 

81,066,410 


New York produced the greatest number of 
large cigarettes, showing a production of 14,- 
821,330, of which number 11,409,080 were 
manufactured in the third district and 3,330,- 
710 in the second district. 

The States of North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Kentucky, New Jersey and Michigan, in 
the order named, were the states reporting the 
largest manufacture of both chewing and 
smoking tobacco, the quantity manufactured 
being as follows: 


North Carolina 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

New . Jersey . . 
Michigan 


Pounds. 

112,177,089 

65,757,724 

44,197,188 

34,576,440 

32,941,848 

25,990,638 


The commissioner estimated the collections 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, dis- 
tributed as follows : Ordinary collections, 
$319,000,000; emergency revenue, including ad- 
ditional 50 cents a barrel tax on fermented 
liquors, munition manufacturers and estate 
taxes, $124,000,000; income tax, $244,750,000 
(corporation, $133,000,000, and individual, 
$111,750,000), making a total of $687,750,000, 
and the collections for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, distributed as follows: Ordi- 
nary collections, $319,000,000; emergency rev- 
enue, including additional 50 cents a barrel 
tax on fermented liquors, munition manufac- 
turers and estate taxes, $145,800,000; income 
tax, $244,750,000 (coporation, $133,000,000, and 
individual, $111,750,000), making a total of 
$709> 550>ooo. 


Government bonds totalling $279,256,000 
must be issued and additional internal revenue 
taxes, yielding $194,817,000, levied to provide 
for federal expenditures during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, according to a summary 
of the situation issued by William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Dec 31. These 
appropriations must be made at the present 
session of Congress. 

Bonds were to be issued covering the ex- 
pense of patrolling the Mexican border, the 
payments necessary for building the Alaskan 
Railway, the provision of a merchant marine 
and the building of a government nitrate 
plant. In addition, Mr. McAdoo wanted $25,- 
000,000 in bonds authorized for the purchase 
of the Danish West Indies. These figures are 
exclusive of any expenditures under an omni- 
bus public buildings bill. 

See also 

Income tax 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 

Secretary Daniels approved, Feb 11, the 
recommendation of the Academy Board at the 
Naval Academy, dismissing eighty-two mid- 
shipmen for failure in their studies. Their 
names were not made public. Three were of 
the first class, nineteen of the second, twenty 
of the third, and forty of the fourth class. 
The Sixty-third Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Navy Department, continued 
the. law which had expired by limitation pro- 
viding for the appointment of two midship- 
men by each member of Congress, and the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, as the first act in 
larger preparedness, passed the bill giving 
three appointments to each Senator or Rep- 
resentative. This made possible an increase 
of 531 midshipmen in a year. 

President Wilson signed, Feb 16, the first 
of the national defense bills. One increased 
the entrance class at the Naval Academy. The 
bill had .passed the Senate a week earlier with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

The United States Steel Corporation, Jan 5, 
resumed the regular dividend payments on the 
$508,000,000 common stock of the corporation 
by the declaration of a disbursement of IJ4 
per cent for the quarter ended Dec 31, 1915, 
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thereby placing the common stock on a 5 per 
cent per annum basis once more. The earn- 
ings for the quarter amounted to $51,232,788, 
or $5,729,084 in excess of those of any other 
previous quarter. In addition to this there was 
on deposit in banks $105,000,000 in cash. 


Announcement was made Jan 6, of an in- 
crease of 10 per cent, wages for all the com- 
mon laborers of the corporation, who num- 
bered about 150,000, with wages averaging 
about $1.85 per day. The increases in their pay 
meant added expenditures by the corporation 
of about $9,000,000 per year. 


Enormous dealings in the stock market Aug 
22, the total business being the heaviest for 
any day of 1916 and well in excess of 1,300,- 
000 shares, carried United States Steel com- 
mon to a new record at gy J A under a flood 
of buying orders from all parts of the coun- 
try. In Feb, 1915, Steel common sold at 38. 
At that time the dividend had been passed 
and the corporation was compelled to draw on 
the preferred. The common stock being in 1916 
on a 5 per cent, annual basis, an extra dividend 
was arranged to be paid in Sept and earnings 
for the stock were calculated at the rate of 
about 40 per cent, a year. 


Directors of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oct 31, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of i x 4 per cent and an extra divi- 
dend of 1 per cent, on the common stock out 
of net earnings for the three months ended 
Sept '30. The regular quarterly dividend of 
iH per cent, was declared on the preferred 
stock also. The earnings were $85,817,067, the 
largest for a simTar period in the history of 
the corporation. They compare with $38,710,- 
644 for the corresponding three months in 
1915, and $51,277,504 in the last quarter of 
1915, which at that time set a new high rec- 
ord for the corporation's earnings by about 
$5,000,000. 


To meet the increased cost of living the 
United States Steel Corporation decided, Nov 
21, to increase the wages of its employees at 
steel works and blast furnaces 10 per cent., 
with a proportionate advance in case of 
workers in the mines and transportation com- 
panies. This was the third increase made in 
1916 for a total of 33 per cent, over the wages 
in force Jan 1. 


The Steel Corporation announced, Dec 16, 
that the usual bonus to employees would be 
distributed between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day, and that 35,000 shares of _ common stock 
would be offered for subscription to workers 
in January. The plan to be followed in ap- 
portioning the bonus would be the same as 
has been in force during the past thirteen* 
years. While the corporation did not announce 
the total of the Christmas gift, it was esti- 
mated to be approximately $5,000,000 this year. 

The bonus was to be paid partly in cash and 
the remainder in preferred stock. The corpo- 
ration had about 260,000 employees on the 


payroll, of which approximately 175,000 were 
laborers at the blast furnaces and in the mills. 
Not all of the employees would share in the 
special compensation. 

See also 

Strikes — Steel strike, Youngstown, O. 
— Anti-trust litigation 

The United States Supreme Court, Mar 20, 
granted permission for all testimony in the 
government’s anti-trust suit against the 
United States Steel Corporation to be filed in 
connection with the government’s appeal from 
the action of the lower court in dismissing the 
suit. The court extended to May 15 the time 
in which the record in the case might be filed. 
No attempt would be made, it was under- 
stood, to have the case advanced for argument 
before Oct. The government opposed the 
motion to file the entire record, asking on the 
other hand, that the court allow the parties 
until July 15 to prepare a record in narrative 
form. 

UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE ACT 

See 

Warehouse act 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

A gift of $60,000 for an observatory and 
36-in. telescope has been given to the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, says Science , Oct 27, by a 
donor whose name is withheld. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

For the new department of arts and 
sciences of the University of Buffalo actual 
and provisonal endowment amounting to $750,- 
000 had been received by May. Mrs. S. H. 
Knox gave $100,000, and with her children 
proposed to increase this eventually to a total 
of $500,000. Gen. Edmund Hayes promised 
$250,000 for the first building upon the uni- 
versity site, provided $1,000,000 were raised for 
like purposes before June, 1919. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Through approval of an initiative measure 
proposed by the alumni of the University of 
California for additional building work on 
the campus at Berkeley, $1,800,000 of “Uni- 
versity Building Bonds,” voted by the 
people had been apportioned in May by the 
regents of the university as follows: Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler Hall, a classroom build- 
ing with a capacity of 3500 students, its ex- 
terior to be of white granite, $700,000. Com- 
pletion of the university library, of which the 
present portion was built at a cost of $840,- 
000, mostly defrayed by the bequest of 
Charles F. Doe, $525,000. Second unit of the 
group of agricultural buildings, $350,000. First 
unit of a group of permanent buildings for 
chemistry, $160,000. New unit for the heating 
and power plant, $70,000. Furnishings and 
equipment for the four structures first men- 
tioned, $134,000. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The celebration of the quarter-centennial of 
the University of Chicago was held from 
May 31 to June 6, inclusive. The chief fea- 
tures of the celebration were the presentation 
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of four early plays under the auspices of the 
English Department, the Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress by President John Huston Finley of the 
University of the State of New York, and 
the dedication of the Ida Noyes Hall. 

See 

Williams, Hobart 


The establishment of a new medical depart- 
ment for the University of Chicago, which 
would involve an investment of $10,000,000, 
was announced, Nov 10, by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, sec. of the General Education Board, 
from the funds of which organization, in co- 
operation with the Rockefeller Foundation, 
$2,000,000 had been appropriated for the 
project. In addition to the medical school the 
plan called for the founding of an adequately 
equipped and financed post-graduate school of 
a standing equal to those of Berlin and 
Vienna. To carry out the plan, in addition 
to the gift of the General Education Board 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago would set aside at least $2,000,- 
000 and would give a site valued at $500,000 
and a further sum of $3,300,000 would be 
raised by the university. 

The Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago, val- 
ued at $3,000,000, would be taken over by the 
university for the post-graduate work, thus 
bringing the total initial investment up to 
about $10,000,000. 


Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears- 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, and a trustee of 
Chicago University, announced, Nov 13, that 
he would present $500,000 to the university. 
This was to be part of the $2,500,000 which 
must be raised to secure the recent $2,000,000 
appropriation of the General Education Board 
and Rockefeller Foundation for the establish- 
ment of a great medical school and hospital 
in connection with the university. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
See 

Nearing, Scott 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
A provisional gift of $100,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was made in November by 
Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, of New York. The 
money was given on condition that the univer- 
sity should raise an additional $200,000. 

URUGUAY 

See 

Treaties — Brazil — Urugua y 
Yiera, Filiciano 

— Politics and government 
The election of ' delegates to" the Uruguayan 
National Assembly' called to revise the con- 
stitution ended, Aug 1, by the triumph of the 
opposition. The nationalist party alone ob- 
tained more delegates than the entire govern- 
ment party and the so-called “coloradqs,” or 
red party, which has governed Uruguay for 
half a cei^ury, without interruption. The one- 
time President, Senor Battle y Ordonez, 
leader of the government party, resigned the 


leadership and withdrew his candidacy for the 
Presidency. 

The Uruguayan ministry resigned Aug 14. 
UTAH 

Simon Bamberger (D.) was elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. The incumbent was a Republican. 

VALDES, Ramon 
See 

Panama, Republic of — Politics and 

GOVERNMENT 

VALENTINE, Robert Grosvenor 
Robert G. Valentine, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs under President Taft 
and more recently known for his work as an 
industrial counselor in settling labor disputes, 
died in New York City, Nov 14, in his forty- 
fifth year. 

VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
The Jan number of The Utilities Magazine 
was devoted to the valuation of public utilities. 
The contents included discussions of the Re- 
production Theory, Original Cost, Franchise 
Values, Land Values, Depreciation, Going 
Value, Unit Prices, Financial Aspects of Val- 
uation and Regulation, Making and Mainten- 
ance of Priced Inventories, Valuation by Ap- 
proximation, Opinion Testimony, Constitu- 
tional Protection in Valuation and Valuation 
and the Future of Public Utilities. 

VANDERBILT, Mrs. Alfred G. 

It was announced, May 24, that Mrs. Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt had given $100,000 to the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, toward the erection and equip- 
ment of a babies’ ward. 

VAN DIVER, Gen. Murray 

Gen. Murray Van Diver, State Treasurer 
of Maryland for sixteen years, died at Balti- 
more, Md., May 23. 

VAN DYCK, Sir Anthony 
It became known, Dec 15, that five Van 
Dycks had been purchased from the Earl of 
Denbeigh and brought to the United States. 
They are portraits of King Charles I and his 
royal consort, Queen Henrietta; James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox and his wife, 
and Lady Elizabeth Fielding. 

VAN DYKE, Henry 

Dr. Henry van Dyke allowed it to become 
known, Dec 4, that he had resigned as Amer- 
ican minister to the Netherlands. His reasons 
were purely personal and because he desired 
to resume his literary work unhampered. 

President Wilson appointed Dr. van Dyke 
minister to the Netherlands in June of 1913. 
Before that time he was for years professor 
of English literature at Princeton University. 

John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, former min- 
ister to Argentina, and who has been serving 
the State Department in a special capacity at 
Paris since the outbreak of the European war, 
was chosen to succeed Dr. van Dyke. Mr, 
Garrett is a Republican. He is a friend of 
President Wilson. Mr, Garrett has been con- 
nected with the American diplomatic service 
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and the State Department in various important 
capacities for the past fifteen years. He was 
originally appointed secretary of legation at 
The Hague in 1901. 

VAN HORN, Robert Thompson 

Col. Robert T. Van Horn, founder and for 
many years editor of the Kansas City Journal 
died Jan 3, aged 91 years. 

VARLOP 

A surgical instrument with registering 
cylinder and electric signal, which permits 
the surgeon to study physical exertion. 
VASSAR COLLEGE 

It was announced, Oct 9, that pledges had 
been received for the full amount of the 
Vassar College million-dollar endowment 
fund. The collection of the fund was begun 
in Oct, 1915, at the time of the centennial 
celebration, and was completed 6 months be- 
fore the appointed time. The General Edu- 
cation Board pledged $200,000, on condition 
that the remainder be raised. 

See also 

Taylor, Rev. Dr. James Monroe 
VATICAN 

Pope Benedict received Cardinal Mercier, 
Jan 30, in audience before the latter's depar- 
ture to Belgium. The pontiff told the Belgian 
prelate that he would do everything in his 
power to secure the re-establishment of Bel- 
gium as an independent State when the terms 
of peace should be discussed. 


Premier Asquith, of Great Britain, was re- 
ceived in a private audience lasting 30 minutes 
by Pope Benedict Apr 1. Ceremonials in keep- 
ing with his position were observed at the 
Vatican, 


According to an unverified report from 
Rome, Pope Benedict instructed all the cardi- 
nals in Italy, Aug 17, to pray for victory for 
Italy and her allies. Hitherto the cardinals, 
following the Pope's example, had been 
preaching and praying for peace at all their 
services. 


For the first time since the war Pope Bene- 
dict, Dec 4, held a secret consistory without 
a German or Austria Cardinal being present 
Cardinal Fruewirth, Apostolic Delegate to 
Munich, who received the red hat in a public 
consistory Nov 30, could not participate. 

Pope Benedict announced the immediate 
publication of a new code of canonical law, 
embodying numerous different ecclesiastical 
laws now existing. Pope Benedict said credit 
for the new code was due to his predecessor, 
Pius X., and praised Cardinal Gasparri, papal 
secretary of state, who, he said, had borne 
the brunt of the work. 

Pope Benedict delivered in Latin his allo- 
cution, in which special emphasis was laid on 
the passages concerning the war, the deporta- 
tion of the Belgians and the bombardment 
of undefended towns. Afterwards he created 


ten new Cardinals, all of them belonging to 
Entente allied countries. 

The new Cardinals were: 

Mgr. La Fontaine, Patriarch of Venice; Mgr. Do- 
nato Sbarretti, former Apostolic Delegate to Canada, 
later Bishop of Havana, and recently Assessor of the 
Holy See; Mgr. Dubourg, Archbishop of Rennes; 
Mgr. Dubois, Archbishop of Rouen; Mgr. Vittorio 
Amedeo Ranuzzi de* Bianchi, Major-Domo of the 
Vatican; Mgr. Boggiani, Secretary of the Holy Office 
and former^ Apostolic Delegate to Mexico; Mgr. Asca- 
losi. Archbishop of Benevento; Mgr. Maurin, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons; Mgr. Marini, Secretary of the 
Holy Signature, and Mgr. Giergi, Secretary of the 
Council. 

The red hats were conferred at a public 
consistory, Dec 7. 

See also 

Jews — Relations with Vatican 

VENEZUELA 

See 

Treaties — Peru- Venezuela 

VEGETABLES 
— Dried 

An American-invented process of preserv- 
ing vegetables indefinitely in a fresh state 
without canning or cold storage has been 
worked out in laboratories at Bound Brook, 
N. J. It is a step in advance of the German 
method of drying vegetables, which has been 
used on a great scale during the war. 

The vegetables are peeled, sliced or shred- 
ded by machinery before they enter the dry- 
ing chamber. Then they are carefully disposed 
on trays or moving belts. The drying requires 
between two and four and a half hours, ac- 
cording to the kind of vegetable and the shape 
in which it is dried. 

The superiority of the American process is 
that it does not cook vegetables in drying 
them, and that it holds their full nutritive 
strength and flavor. 

The second factor is lightness and reduced 
bulk. This counts much in storage and trans- 
portation. The ratio of food value between 
the dried and the original green vegetables is 
as follows: Potatoes, 1 pound to 7; cabbage, 
1 to 18; onions, 1 to 13; spinach, 1 to 14; car- 
rots, 1 to 12; turnips, 1 to 12. 

One pound of dried soup vegetables, made 
up of carrots, turnips, onions, cabbage and 
potatoes, will make a fresh vegetable soup, 
with all the food value retained, for 70 per- 
sons, and a 100-pound barrel will make 7000 
plates of soup. The cost of the process is less 
than that of canning and the expense of stor- 
age and transportation would be many times 
less. 

Another merit claimed for the process is 
that it saves labor to the housewife, inasmuch 
as the vegetables have been peeled and sliced 
by machinery. 

The development of the process has been 
carried on for five years at the laboratory at 
Bound Brook by Waldron Williams, Wood- 
ford Brooks and Dr. F. G. Wiechmann. Their 
process subjects the sliced vegetables to a 
comparatively low temperature in aif* kept in 
circulation, which gradually draws out about 
95 per cent, of the moisture. 
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The plant necessary for treating the vege- 
tables is not excessively expensive, and one 
could be run, it is said, on the unmarketed 
produce of a comparatively small area. Plants 
have been erected at Middle River, Cal., and 
Webster, N. Y., in addition to the one at 
Bound Brook, but their output has been going 
to Europe and South America, where there 
has been no necessity for creating a market. 

VERMONT 

Horace F. Graham (R.) was elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. 

See also 

Prohibition — Y ermont 
— Boundary dispute 

In the boundary' dispute with New Hamp- 
shire before the United States Supreme 
Court, in which Vermont sought to extend 
its limits to the middle of the Connecticut 
River, briefs were complete, June 10, by at- 
torneys for New Hampshire, claiming that the 
west bank of the river, established as a boun- 
dary line in 1764 should be recognized as the 
existing line. 

VESUVIUS, Mount 

See 

Volcanoes — Ital y 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 

See 

Price maintenance — Victor Talking 
Machine Co. vs. R. H. Macy & Co. 

VICTORIA CROSS 

Announcement of awards of the Victoria 
Cross was published as a supplement to the 
London Gazette of Aug 5. The first name 
on the list is Lieutenant Arthur Hugh Batten- 
Pool of the Royal Munster Fusileers. His 
Cross was awarded: “For most conspicuous 
bravery while in command of a raiding party.” 
At the moment of entry into the enemy's 
lines he was severely wounded by a bomb, 
which broke and mutilated all the fingers of 
his right hand. In spite of this and the fur- 
ther wounds, he continued to direct operations 
with unflinching courage, his voice being 
clearly heard cheering on and directing his 
men. 

The list includes: Captain John Leslie 
Green of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
killed while bringing in a wounded officer; 
Lieut. Richard Basil Brandram Jones of the 
London North Lancashire Regiment, who, 
with “most conspicuous bravery’ held with 
his platoon a crater recently captured from 
the enemy; Captain (temporarily Major) Lio- 
nel Wilmot Brabazon Rees of the Royal Ar- 
tillery and the Royal Flying Corps who re- 
ceived the Cross for a battle against great 
odds while flying over the enemy lines ; Sap- 
per William Hackett, of the Royal Engineers, 
who lost his life in order to save that of a 
comrade; Private Arthur Herbert Procter of 
the Liverpool Rifles, who gave succor to two 
wounded men at the great risk of his life, 
and Private George Stringer of the Manches- 


ter Regiment, who saved his battalion by hold- 
ing back the enemy single-handed. 

See also 

Jutland, Battle of 

VICKERS GUNS 

See 

United States army — Machine guns 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 

See 

Price maintenance — Victor Talking 
Machine Co. vs. R. H. Macy & Co. 

VIELE, Brig-Gen. Charles Delavan 
Brig.-Gen. Charles Delavan Viele, U. S. A., 
retired, died at Los Angeles, Cal., Oct 6, in 
his seventy-seventh year. 

VIERA, Feliciano 

Dr. Feliciano Viera, President of Uruguay, 
Sept 8 received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor of France. 

VINCENT, Frank 

Frank Vincent, traveller and author, died 
at Woodstock, N. Y., June 20. He was born 
in 1848. 

VIRGINIA 

See 

Prohibition — Virginia 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
See 

Ford, Henry 

VITAL STATISTICS 
State and municipal authorities throughout 
the country have shown an increased interest 
m the collection of vital statistics in recent 
years, according to a paper on “The Federal 
Registration Service of the United States : 
Its Development, Problems, and Defects,” is- 
sued in July by the Bureau of the Census of 
the Department of Commerce. 

When the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted no country in the world had pro- 
vided for registration of births and deaths 
as a government function. The first records 
of deaths in New York were for 1804, while 
Massachusetts in 1842 passed its first state 
registration law of modern type. 

Birth and death statistics, based on informa- 
tion gathered by the census enumerators had 
been compiled and published at each decennial 
census, beginning with that for 1850, but it 
was not until 1880 that any data collected were 
obtained from registration records. 

The annual collection of death statistics 
from the registration area was begun in 1900, 
and it was added to from year to year until 
it embraced 26 states, representing 44 per cent, 
of the land area and 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country. 

In respect to registration of births, far less 
progress was made. Because of the unsatis- 
factory character or the lax enforcement of 
birth registration laws in many states it was 
not until 1915 that the Census Bureau inaugu- 
rated the annual collection of birth statistics 
from an area comprising the six New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota and the District of Columbia. This 
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area, altho it represents barely io per cent, 
of the territorial extent of Continental United 
States, has a population of approximately 
31,650,000, or 31 per cent, of the total of the 
country. 

The difficulty in obtaining proper registration 
of vital statistics is not in most cases due so 
much to absolute lack of legislative provision 
for registration as to the inadequacy of the 
laws or the failure to enforce them. Much 
progress, however, has been made in recent 
years. In 1900 no two states employed uni- 
form blanks for recording either deaths or 
births; but at present what is known as the 
standard death certificate has been adopted or 
approved by states representing nearly 93 per 
cent., and the standard birth certificate by 
states representing approximately 85 per cent, 
of the total population of the country. 

See also 
Death — Causes 
Death rate 
Mortality tables 

VOGUE, Charles Jean Melchior, Marquis de 

The death of the Marquis de Vogue, mem- 
ber of the Academy and president of the 
central committee of the French Red Cross, 
was announced Nov 10. He was in his eighty- 
eighth year. 

VOLCANOES 

Alaska 

See 

Katmai 

Italy 

Mount Vesuvius became active Jan 3-6. 
Three new craters opened and there were 
constant explosions, large stones being hurled 
to a height of half a mile. It was said there 
was no immediate danger from the eruption. 


Mount Vesuvius again became active June 
28. Heavy clouds of smoke were seen rising 
from several new craters. The inhabitants 
of towns around the base of the mountain 
fearing an eruption fled from their homes. 


Stromboli, quiescent since Nov, 1915, again 
broke into eruption, July 3. Tugboats were 
rushed to the neighborhood to save the in- 
habitants. 

United States 
See 

Lassen Peak 
Mauna Loa 
VON BULOW, Alfred 
The death of Alfred von Billow, brother of 
Prince von Billow, the former Imperial Chan- 
cellor was reported June 27. He was former- 
ly Minister to Switzerland. He was the second 
brother the ex-Chancellor had lost during the 
war, Major Gen. von Billow having been 
kflled in the operations before Liege. 

VON CAPELLE, Vice Adm. Eduard 
Vice-Admiral Eduard von Capelle, the new 
German Minister of the Navy, was born on 
Dec 10, 1855, at Celle, Prussia. He was one 
of the administrative directors in the Ministry 
of Marine before the war and had served as 
a captain at sea. 


In Nov, 1915, it was reported that Admiral 
von Capelle had resigned as Director of the 
Administration Department because of ill 
health and had been placed on half pay. 

See also 

Germany — Navy 

VON DER GOLTZ, Horst 
Carl A. Luderitz, Imperial German Consul 
at Baltimore, was indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury in New York City, Apr 8, for 
having conspired with Horst von der Goltz, 
alias Bridgman Taylor, in the fraudulent pro- 
curement for von der Goltz, issued under the 
alias given, of a United States passport. With 
the aid of this passport von der Goltz was 
able to return to Germany, where, after it 
had been viseed by Ambassador Gerard and 
the German Foreign Office, he returned to 
London, where he was subsequently arrested 
by the British authorities as a German spy. 
The passport was issued by the State Depart- 
ment on Aug 31, 1914, and was signed by 
William J. Bryan, then Secretary of State. 
Luderitz pleaded not guilty and was released 
on $5000 bail. 

See also 

Welland Canal case — Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

VON DER GOLTZ, Baron Kolmar 
Baron Kolmar von der Goltz, commander- 
in-chief of the First Turkish Army, died, 
Apr 19, at the headquarters of his Turkish 
Army, according to an official announcement, 
of spotted fever. It was suggested that his 
death was not due to natural causes since he 
was the third prominent German to die sud- 
denly in Turkey. 

VON ENGELKENG, F. J. H. 

F. J. H. von Engelkeng, of Florida, was 
nominated by President Wilson, Aug 16, to be 
Director of the Mint in place of Robert W. 
Wooley, of Virginia, who resigned to become 
Director of Publicity for the Democratic Na- 
tional Campaign Committee. Mr. Von Engel- 
keng is a fruit grower and farmer of East 
Palatka. He was born in Germany. He was 
chosen by the Southern Commercial Congress 
to go abroad with its commission appointed 
to study rural credit systems. He had been 
active in advocacy of a rural credits law, and 
was an applicant for membership on the Farm 
Loan Board under the law recently enacted. 
VON I GEL, Wolf 
See 

Oil smuggling conspiracy 

Welland Canal case— Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

VON ILBERG, Friedrich W. K., M.D. 

Dr. Friedrich W. K. von Ilberg, who had 
special care of the throat affection from which 
the Kaiser has suffered for many years, died 
in Berlin July 9. He was born in 1858. 

VON KLEIST, Capt. Charles 
See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 

VON KLUCK, Field Marshal Alexander R. H* 
See 

Germany — Army 
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VON KOERBER, Ernest 
See 

Austria-Hungary — Politics and govern- 
ment 

VON MOLTKE, Lieut.-Gen. Count Helmuth 

Johannes Ludwig 

Lieut-Gen. Helmuth von Moltke, chief of 
the Supplementary General Staff of the Army, 
died of heart apoplexy at Berlin, June 18, dur- 
ing a service of mourning in the Reichstag 
for Field-Marshal von der Goltz. General von 
Moltke was born in Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 
and was in his sixty-seventh year. He was a 
nephew of the late Field-Marshal von Moltke, 
who directed the movements of the German 
armies during the Franco-Prussian war oi 
1870. He served as adjutant to his distin- 
guished uncle on the General staff from 1881 
until the Field-Marshal’s death in 1891. While 
escorting the Field-Marshal to the grave. Em- 
peror William informed the then Major von 
Moltke that he had decided to elevate him to 
the rank of personal aide-de-camp, and he 
served for five years in this position. Follow- 
ing this, General von Moltke held regimental 
and divisional commands in the Guards until 
1904, when the Emperor created a quarter- 
master generalship on the General Staff, hith- 
erto filled only during war, and designated 
General von Moltke to fill the post. On Jan 1, 
1906, General von Moltke succeeded Count von 
Schlieffen as chief of the General Staff; he 
retired, because of ill health, in Dec, 1915. 
As a young man he won his lieutenancy and 
the Iron Cross during the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

VON PAPEN, Capt. Franz 
The British Government seized the letters 
and effects of Captain Franz von Papen, the 
recalled German Military Attache at Wash- 
ington, where he arrived at Falmouth on the 
No or dam, Jan 5. The safe conduct under 
which he travelled embraced only his person. 

A list of the more important payments made 
by Von Papen as revealed by the stubs of his 
check book was made public Jan 20. The list 
dated from Sept 8, 1914, to Oct 28, 1914. It 
showed that Capt. von Papen had a man nam- 
ed “de Caserta” in Ottawa, Canada, who 
apparently was working for him, for the 
attache paid him $500 in all. The check stubs 
showed that he handed to Paul Koenig about 
$2000 for “secret service work,” that he 
bought picric acid, that he paid legal bills, 
that he sent men out on various journeys, pay- 
ing their expenses and rewarding them after- 
ward for work performed. 

See also 

Boy-ed, Capt. Karl 

Oil Smuggling Conspiracy 

Welland Canal case — Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

VON POHL, Adm. Hugo 
Admiral von Pohl, whose retirement on ac- 
count of ill health from the post of com- 
mander of the German battle fleet was an- 
nounced Feb 22, died in Berlin Feb 24. 


Hugo von Pohl was born at Breslau on Aug 25, 
1855. He received a commission as lieutenant at the 
age of 21, and at 24 he was made senior lieutenant 
and placed m command of the corvette Corola. He 
was promoted to the rank of commander in 1894, and 
four years later to that of captain. He was made a 
commodore in the new navy m 1905, and a vice- 
admiral in 1909, and was made full admiral on Jan 
27, 19 13. He saw active service in command of the 
cruiser Hansa at the bombardment of the Taku forts, 
China, in 1900. 

Vice-Admiral von Pohl was appointed chief of the 
admiralty staff, with headquarters at Wilhelmshafen, 
in 1909. In Feb, 1915, he succeeded Admiral von 
Ingenohl as commander of the German battle fleet. A 
few weeks before his death Admiral von Pohl was 
decorated with the Order of the Red Eagle with the 
oak leaves and swords, in recognition of distinguished 
services. 

See also 
Germany 

VON RINTELEN, Franz 

Franz von Rintelen, the German agent who 
had been a prisoner of war in England, was 
indicted, May 26, by the Federal grand jury 
as the basis of a demand by the Federal 
authorities for his extradition. The indict- 
ment, a sealed one charged von Rintelen with 
fraud in connection with his procurement of 
an American passport. 


A special Federal Grand Jury was em- 
pannelled, Oct 3, in New York, to continue 
the investigation of the activities of Franz 
von Rintelen, the German agent, whose work 
on behalf of his fatherland here had already 
occupied the attention of two grand juries. 
See also 

Welland Canal case — Tauscher con- 
spiracy 

VON TIRPITZ, Adm. Alfred 

See 

Germany — N avy 
VORHEES, Theodore 
Theodore Voorhees, president of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad, died in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Mar 12, in his seventieth year. 

VORONTZOFF-DASHKOFF, Count von 
The death of Count von Vorontzoff-Dash- 
koff, formerly Viceroy of the Caucasus, at his 
castle at Alupka, in the Crimea, was reported 
Jan 28. 

Count von Vorontzoff-Dashkoff was born 
in 1837. fie was appointed Viceroy of the 
Caucasus in 1905, and ruled there until Sept 
1915, when he was succeeded by Grand Duke 
Nicholas. He worked many reforms in the 
country, brought about a rejuvenation of 
trade and industry, and put down the out- 
lawry that had been in existence for years. 

“VPERIODE,” Destruction of the 
According to a Russian official bulletin, 
July 9, an enemy submarine, without warning, 
sank the hospital ship Vperiode (Wperetn), 
which carried all the distinguishing signs. 
Seven men lost their lives. The others were 
saved. The Vperiode was the successor to 
the hospital ship Portugal , also sent to* the 
bottom by a submarine, according to the semi- 
official news agency. 
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VREELAND, Rear-Adm. Charles E. 

Rear-Adm. Charles E. Vreeland, U. S. N., 
retired, died at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept 27, 
aged sixty- four years. 

WAGES 

Manufacturing industries in the United 
States were shown by figures published, Apr 
25, by the Department of Labor to be spend- 
ing generally from 20 to 60 per cent more 
for wages than they were in 1915. Much 
of the increase was accounted for by the ad- 
ditional number of men employed, but a con- 
siderable amount was credited to higher 
wages. 

The iron and steel industries led with a 
60.3 per cent increase in the amount of wages 
paid and a 36 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of men employed. The car building and 
repairing industry was next with a 51 per cent, 
wage increase and a 36 per cent, increase 
in men employed. Cotton manufacturing, 
alone of the bigger industries, showed only 
a nominal wage increase. Cotton mill em- 
ployees were receiving 5 per cent more pay 
than a year before, but the average daily- 
wages were increased by the fact that 1.5 per 
cent, less cotton mill employees were at work 
than were in the mills a year before. 

The number of men employed and wage 
aggregates had grown steadily month by 
month. From Feb to Mar, 1916, the total 
amount of wages in all industries increased 
from 1 to 7 per cent The number of men 
employed increased at about the same ratio. 
In the cotton and woolen industries, the num- 
ber fell off slightly in Mar. 


A wage survey summary, issued Oct 10 by 
national labor organizations, estimated that 
since the war began a wage increase averaging 
12 per cent had taken place, giving approxi- 
mately 5,700,000 workers an annual addition 
to their incomes of $300,000,000. The figures 
were compiled from a labor census taken by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, based on reports 
from 138 publications, mostly trade and labor 
journals, among which were 18 dailies, 20 
monthly and semi-monthly journals and 100 
weeklies. 

More than 180 wage increases were listed 
for New York. In the clothing trades 50 
cents to $2.50 a week was added to the pay 
envelopes of 40,000 workers, the report as- 
serts. Three building trades experienced raises 
affecting 26,000 men. One common labor set- 
tlement in the state placed 10,000 men on a 
basis of $2 to $2.75 a day. There were seven 
wage jumps for street railway operators and 
15 for printers. 

One hundred and thirty wage increases 
were reported for New Jersey, most of them 
affecting thousands of men. They included 
bakeries, building trades, plothing, foundry 
and machine shops, munition plants, publish- 
ing houses, railroads, iron and steel mines and 
textile mills. 

See also 

Minimum wage 


New York City — Municipal employees 
— Wages 

Railroads — Wages 

United States Steel Corporation 

Women — Wages 

WAGNER, Richard G. 

See 

Ships and shipping — Registry transfer 

TO NEUTRAL FLAG 

WAGNER, Robert F. 

See 

United States — Post Office Dept. 

WAIT, William Bell 

_ William Bell Wait, educator and inventor, 
died in New York City, Oct 25, in his seventy- 
eighth year. He bequeathed his inventions 
to the public. 

WAKELEY, Charles Carman 
Charles Carman Wakeley, the astronomer, 
said to have first photographed the moon 
through a telescope, died at Orange, N. J., Feb 
4, aged 84 years. 

WALKER, Rear Adm. Asa 
Rear-Admiral Asa Walker, retired, died at 
Washington, D. G, Mar 7, aged 70 years. 

WALKING 

George H. Goulding, of Toronto, Canada, 
holder of nearly all the American and world's 
walking records, equaled the best figures ever 
made for a mile on a board floor track when 
he won an invitation handicap event in New 
York City, Jan 20. Goulding stepped a mile 
in 6:28, equaling the record he established on 
Dec 16, 1911, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

WALLACE, Sir William 
Sir William Wallace, for 32 years in the 
service of the British Government in Nigeria, 
died in London, July 11, in his sixty-first 
year. 

WAR CORPORATIONS 

See 

Corporations — War — Financing 

WAR PROFITS 

See 

France — War profits tax bill 
WAR RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 
Following is an alphabetical list of the New 
York headquarters of war relief institutions: 

Ambulance Chirugical Mobile No. 1. Directrice, 
Mrs. Borden-Turner, Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co., 
depositor. 

American Ambulance Hospital Fund, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., No. 23 Wall street. 

American Armenian Relief Fund, Brown Brothers, 
No. 59 Wall street. 

American Artists’ Committee of One Hundred Re- 
lief Fund for the Families of French Soldier-Artists, 
215 West 57th Street. William Bafley Faxon, treas- 
urer. 

American Commission for Relief of Babies ini Bel- 
gium, No. 542 Fifth avenue. 

American Committee for Syrian and Armenian Re- 
lief, Charles R. Crane, treasurer. No. 70 Fifth avenue. 

American Committee for Training Maimed French 
Soldiers, room B, Plaza Hotel 
American Fund for French Wounded, headquarters, 
No. 38 West Thirty-ninth street. 

American Girls’ Aid for Destitute French Civilians, 
Miss Gladys Hollingsworth, No. 330 Fifth avenue. 

American Jewish Relief Committee, Felix M. War- 
burg, treasurer, No. 52 William street. 
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American Polish Relief Commission, Miss Ada 
Sterling, secretary. No. 14 East Forty-sixth street 

American Physicians’ Expedition Committee to Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Herman A. Metz, 122 
Hudson Street, treasurer. 

American Red Cross, Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer. 
No. 130 East Twenty-second street. 

Appui Aux Artistes de Paris, Vicomtess de Ran- 
cougne, No. 21 Gramercy Park. 

Armenian Fund, Charles R. Crane, treasurer, No. 
70 Fifth avenue. 

Belgian Relief Fund, headquarters. No. 10 Bridge 
street. 

Belgian Soldiers* Tobacco Fund, headquarters, Flat- 
iron Building, or J. P. Morgan & Co., No. 23 Wall 
street, or the New York Herald . 

British-American War Relief Fund, Henry J. White- 
house, treasurer. No. 681 Fifth avenue. 

British War Relief Association, Henry Clews, 
treasurer, No. 542 Fifth avenue. 

Cardinal Mercier Fund, headquarters. No. io 
Bridge street; or J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Central Jewish Relief Committee, Harry Fischel, 
treasurer, No. 63 Park row. 

Citizens’ Committee for Food Shipments to Ger- 
many, headquarters. Wool worth building. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium, No. 120 Broad- 

committee for Belgian Prisoners in Germany, 200 
Fifth Avenue. James A. Blair, treasurer. 

Committee for Men Blinded in Battle, headquar- 
ters No. 17 East Thirty-eighth street. 

Committee for the Relief of German^ and Austro- 
Hungarian Prisoners of War, 13 William Street. 
William Knauth, treasurer. 

Committe of Mercy, August Belmont, treasurer, 
No. 200 Fifth avenue. 

Dardanelles War Relief Fund, A. H. Benjamin 
chairman, No. 435 Fifth avenue. 

East Prussian Relief Fund, Victor F. Ridder treas- 
urer; Dr. Hugo Schweitzer director, No. 117 Hudson 
street. 

Famese Relief Fund, George C. Lee, No. 44 State 
street, Boston. 

Fatherless Children of France (Orphehnat des 
Armees), Fifth Avenue Building. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., depository. 

Franco-American Committee for Protection of chil- 
dren of the Frontier, Frederic R Coudert treasurer. 
No. 2 Rector street. 

French and Belgian Artists Fund, headquarters No. 
15 West Thirty-eighth street. 

French Flotilla Comittee, headquarters No. 38 
West Thirty-ninth street. 

General Italian Relief Committee, Long Acre 
Building, West Forty-second street. 

German Red Cross Society, headquarters No. 45 
Broadway. 

German Relief Fund, 45 William Street. Edmund 
Pavenstedt, treasurer. 

Lafayette Fund, room 122, Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Lithuanian- American Relief Committee, headquar- 
ters No. 37 East Twenty-eighth street. 

McAll Mission, St. Nicholas Church, Fifth avenue 
and Forty-eighth street. 

Montenegrin Relief Association, James S. Cushman, 
treasurer, No. 105 West Fortieth street. 

National Allied Relief Committee, Lee Higginson 
& Co., treasurers. No. 200 Fifth avenue. 

National War Relief Committee, No. 42 Broadway. 

Orphelinat des Armees, Miss L. A. Leland, chair- 
man; J. P. Morgan & Co., No. 23 Wall street. 

People’s Relief Committee for Jewish War Suf- 
ferers, headquarters No. 171 East Broadway. 

Permanent Blind War Relief Fund, headquarters 
No, 590 Fifth avenue. 

Persian War Relief Fund, Edward M. Bulkeley 
treasurer. No. 25 Broad street. 

Polish Hospital Supply and Clothing Committee 
(Auxiliary of Polish Relief Fund), fifth floor. No. 
681 Fifth Avenue. Miss Eleanor Blodgett, chair- 
man. 

Polish Victims’ Relief Fund, headquarters Aeolian 
Building, West Forty-second street. 

Prince of Wales Relief Fund, R. M. Stuart Wort- 
ley treasurer. No. 25 Broad street. 

Relief Committee for War Sufferers (German), No. 
531 Broadway. Charles Froeb, treasurer. 

Secours National t Fund. Mrs. Whitney Warren 
treasurer, No, 16 East Forty-seventh street. 


Serbian Relief Committee, headquarters No. 70 
Fifth avenue or J. P. Morgan & Co. No. 23 Wall 
street. 

Sicilian Relief Fund, Mrs. Frederick Crowninshield 
treasurer, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Surgical Dressing Committee, Mr. George Hays 
Del prella chairman, No. 299 Fifth avenue. 

United States Guild for Soldiers’ Comforts (British) 
Mrs. Arnold Schramm, No. 150 West Ninety-fifth 
street. 

Ukrainian War Relief Fund. Simon Yadlowsky, 

treasurer, No. 83 Grand St., Jersey City. 

Vacation War Relief Committee, Miss Anne Mor- 
gan chairman, No. 38 West Thirty-ninth street. 

War Children’s Relief Fqnd, Miss Eva McDonald 
Valesh chairman, No. 35 West Thirty-ninth street. 

War Relief Clearing House for France and Her 
Allies, headquarters No. 15 Broad street. 

Announcement was made Aug 1 of the 
formation of an organization in New York to 
solicit funds for the alleviation) of war con- 
ditions in Russia. The organization, which 
will have headquarters jn the Flatiron Build- 
ing, Broadway and Twenty- third Street, New 
York, will be known as the Russian-American 
Relief Association. Mme. Bakhmeteff, wife 
of the Rusian Ambassador, was the chief or- 
ganizer and is the honorary President. 

According to the year book of the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace 
America had contributed a total of $28,896,- 
277 to war relief in Europe thru the sixty 
chief societies which aim to aid the sufferers. 
Of the total contributed, $7,000,000 went to 
help the Belgians who, it was estimated, re- 
ceived $80,000,000 from all sources. The Bel- 
gian Relief Fund raised . $3,085,000 here. The 
total Belgian contributions from America 
from all sources were estimated at $10,260,- 
000. 

Twelve organizations here raised more 
than $2,000,000 for France, while $594,000 was 
raised for England, $12,000 for Russia, and 
$313)000 for Serbia. This, with the Belgian 
total, made a grand total for the Entente 
Allies of over $13,000,000, not including some 
$3,000,000 of American Red Cross funds, 
which were very largely used in allied coun- 
tries. 

The German Red Cross received $2,750,- 
000 from this country, with three German- 
American relief bodies bringing the entire 
Central Power contributions to $3,750,000. 

The contributions for dependent nationali- 
ties affected by the war’s ravages amount to 
$9,000,000. By far the largest single fund of 
this sort was that of the American Jewish 
Relief Committee, with $4,000,000, to which 
should be added almost $900,000 more from 
the Central Committee for the Relief of Jews, 
and $323,000 from the Peonle’s Relief Com- 
mittee for the Jewish War Sufferers. 

The Poles received $473,000, and the Syri- 
ans and Armenians $430,000. 

The American Red Cross received from 
all sources $3,231,000. 

The largest personal contribution was 
given as $1,000,000, while many donors were 
reported to have set aside a percentage of 
their incomes. The total gifts represent 
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about one-twentieth of the $600,000,000 spent 
here by the Allies for war munitions. 

See also 

American Society for the Relief of 
French War Orphans 

WAR RISK INSURANCE 
Congress passed, Aug 7, an act extending 
the life of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
another year, until Sept 2, 1917. 


War risk insurance rates advanced, Dec 12, 
to the highest levels that had been reached 
since the early days of the war. 


The report of the U. S. Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, which began operations Sept 
2, 1914, immediately after the outbreak of the 
European war, made public Dec 3, showed 
that from the commencement of its business 
to Nov 17, 1916, the bureau had written 1684 
policies, covering total insurance of $163,595,- 
687. There had been incurred losses to date 
of $833,924.60, from which salvage of $59,- 
055.87 had been received. This made the net 
losses to date $774,868.73, and left a surplus 
of premiums received over losses of $2,367,- 

657.23. 

The amount appropriated for the expenses 
of the bureau in the original act was $100,000. 
The total expenses of organizing, printing, sta- 
tionry and the salaries of its force from Sept 
2, 1914, to Nov 17, 1916, amounted to $39,- 
113.70. On Nov 17, 1916, the net amount at 
risk was $14,610,345. 

SUMMARY 

Number of policies issued Sept 2, 1914-Nov 17, 

1916 1684 

Total amount insured $163,595,687 00 

Total amount at risk 14,610,345 00 

Known losses to date 833,924 60 

Salvage received 59,055 87 

Total premiums re- 
ceived $3,142,525 96 

Net losses paid 774,868 73 


Surplus premiums on hand $2,367,657 23 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance expires 
by limitation of law on Sept 2, 1917, having 
received an extension of one year from the 
Congress. Its extension for another year was 
earnestly recommended in the report. 

WARD, Clara 

Princess Chimay and Caraman, formerly 
Miss Clara Ward, of Detroit, died at her villa 
in Italy, Dec 18. 

Clara Ward, formerly the Princess Chimay, 
and later the wife of Peppino Ricciardo, was 
born in 1873 in Detroit, Mich. She was the 
daughter of the late Capt, Eben Ward, the 
wealthiest man in Michigan, where he was 
known as the “King of the Lakes.” He left 
her more than $3,000,000. 

Miss Ward was educated in London. She 
met Prince Joseph of Chimay and Caraman 
in Nice, to whom she was married by the 
Papal Nuncio in Paris, in 1890. 

Four years later Princess Chimay met Rigo, 
the gypsy violinist, who was then playing in a 
Paris cafe. She became infatuated with him 


and shortly afterward they eloped, and for 
several years they were frequently heard of in 
various European capitals. They were to- 
gether for about three years, and the last 
heard of the affair was in 1913, when she sued 
Rigo for $100,000, which she alleged she had 
loaned to him. 

In June, 1904, Princess Chimay married 
Peppino Ricciardo, a canvasser for a tourist 
agency in Paris, but was unhappy in this 
union, as it was reported during 1910 that they 
had parted. 

WARD, Wilfrid Philip 

Wilfrid Philip Ward, editor of the Dublin 
Review , the London Catholic periodical, died 
Apr 9, aged 60 years. 

WAREHOUSE ACT 

The central purpose of the United States 
Warehouse Act, which became a law Aug 11, 
is to establish a form of warehouse receipt 
for cotton, grain, wool, tobacco and flaxseed, 
which will make these receipts easily and 
widely negotiable as delivery orders or as 
collateral for loans and therefore of definite 
assistance in financing crops. This purpose 
the act aims to attain by licensing and bonding 
warehouses under conditions which will insure 
the integrity of their receipts and make these 
receipts reliable evidence of the condition, 
quality, quantity and ownership of the prod- 
ucts named which may be stored with them. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is given gen- 
eral authority to investigate the storage, ware- 
housing, classification, weighing and certify- 
ing of cotton, wool, grains, tobacco and flax- 
seed, and to classify warehouses for which 
licenses are applied for or issued. 

He may issue to warehousemen licenses for 
the conduct of warehouses in which such 
products may be stored for interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and also of warehouses lo- 
cated in places under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in which such prod- 
ucts may be stored. Persons who are not 
warehousemen may also be licensed, subject 
to the same requirements as licensed ware- 
housemen, to accept such products for storage 
in warehouses owned, operated or leased by 
any State. Licenses may be issued for periods 
not exceeding one year and are renewable 
upon a showing satisfactory to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. A fee not exceeding $2 may be 
charged for each license or renewal, and, in 
addition, a reasonable fee for each examina- 
tion or inspection of a warehouse made upon 
application of the warehouseman. It is not, 
however, compulsory that any warehouseman 
be licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The system is wholly permissive. 

Every applicant for a license as a ware- 
houseman must agree to comply with the act 
and the rules and regulations prescribed under 
it. Pie must give a bond, with other than 
personal surety, to secure the performance of 
his obligations as a warehouseman under the 
laws of the place in which the warehouse is 
conducted, under his contracts with his de- 
positors and under the United States Ware- 
house Act. The right is given to any person 
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injured through Its breach to sue in his own 
name on the bond for any damages sustained 
by him. When such bond has been given the 
warehouse may be designated as bonded under 
the United States Warehouse Act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to inspect warehouses licensed, or for which 
licenses are applied ; to determine whether 
they are suitable for the proper storage pi 
agricultural products; to prescribe the duties 
of licensed warehousemen with respect to their 
care of, and responsibility for, agricultural 
products; and to examine agricultural prod- 
ucts stored in licensed warehouses. Deposits 
of agricultural products in such warehouses 
are made subject to the act and the rules and 
regulations under it. 

Licensed warehousemen are not permitted 
to discriminate between persons desiring to 
store agricultural products in their ware- 
houses. All agricultural products, except 
fungible products (such as grain and the like), 
of the same kind and grade, for which sepa- 
rate receipts are issued, must be kept that 
they may be separately identified and redeliv- 
ered to the depositor. Warehousemen may 
mix grain and other fungible products, ordi- 
narily mixed in storage, when they are of the 
same kind and grade and are delivered from 
the same mass, but may not mix such products 
when they are of different grades. 

Original receipts must be issued for all 
agricultural products stored in licensed ware- 
houses, but only when such products are actu- 
ally stored at the time of the issuance of the 
receipts. Additional or further receipts for the 
same products may only be issued in place of 
lost or destroyed receipts, and then only under 
specified conditions. 

The act enumerates certain facts which must be 
stated m all receipts issued by licensed warehouse- 
men. They must show (a) the location of the ware- 
house, (b) the date of issuance, (c) the consecutive 
number, (d) whether the products will be delivered 
to the bearer, to a specified person, or to a specified 
person or his order, (e) the rate of storage charges, 
(f) a description of the product stored, including the 
quantity or weight, (g) the grade or other class, ac- 
cording to the official standards of the United States 
for such products, unless there be no such standard, 
m which event it must be stated according to some 
rec©gni2ed standard or according to rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
(hVthat they are issued subject to the United States 
Warehouse Act and the rules and regulations under 
it, (i) ownership, if any, of the products by the 
warehouseman, (j) any lien claimed by the warehouse- 
man for advance made or liabilities incurred, . (k) 
any other fact required by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, (1) the signature of the warehouseman, which 
may be made by his authorized agent. Unless other- 
wise required by the law of the State in which the 
warehouse is located, the grade may be omitted at 
the. request of depositors, except in case of fungible 
agricultural products, if the receipts clearly show that 
they are not negotiable. 

WAREHOUSES 

Improvement in United States terminal and 
warehouse facilities continued in 1916. In 1913 
phis was one of the leading cities. In 1913 
the Memphis Terminal Corporation opened a 
plant covering an area of 170 acres. The 
buildings are of concrete, equipped with the 
most extensive sprinkler system in the world, 
and served by ten miles of terminal railway. 


An overhead mono-rail system enables one 
man and a mule to move 4000 bales of cotton 
an average distance of one-half mile daily. 
Another splendid warehousing and terminal 
system is under development at New Orleans. 
This system is constructed and operated by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, a public body created under the laws 
of Louisiana. The plant occupies frontage on 
the Mississippi River, near the heart of the 
citv, and includes concrete and steel ware- 
houses, a million-bushel grain elevator, wharf 
houses, at which both river and ocean steam- 
ers may load and unload, 20 miles of railroad 
yards with storage capacity for 2000 cars and 
a belt line of railway giving connection with 
all the main lines of railway entering the city. 

The Port of Seattle is a municipal district 
created by the legislature of the state of Wash- 
ington, under the management of a Board of 
Commissioners, and this board constructed, 
between 1913 and 19x7, six public terminals, 
including transit sheds, wharves, storage ware- 
houses, grain elevators, etc., fully equipped 
with all service and apparatus, at a cost of 
S6,ooo,ooo. The new Candler warehouses at 
Atlanta are of the most approved type and 
already represent an investment of $1,000,000, 
with plans for extensions. This location is in 
the heart of a great cotton producing district, 
and is bound to be of great value to the pro- 
ducers. With such accommodations the South 
will be able to withhold its cotton crop from 
the market in the crowded fall season, and 
sell it during the year as it is wanted by the 
consumers. The November bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York gives fur- 
ther information on warehouse facilities. 

WARNER, Maj. William 

Major William Warner, former United 
States Senator from Missouri, died at Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct 4. He was born in 1840. 

“WARRIOR” (cruiser) 

The British cruiser Warrior .displaced 13,060 tons 
and was 480 feet long. Her complement was 704 
men. She carried six 9,2-mch and four 7.5-inch 
guns, twenty-four three-pounders and three torpedo 
tubes. 

WASHINGTON, George 

See 

Episcopal church— General conference 

WASHINGTON 

Ernest Lister (D.) was re-elected governor 
Nov 7. 

See also 

Prohibition — Washington 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COL- 
LEGE 

See 

Moffat, James David 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 

SCHOOL 

Through the recent donation of $166,000 
cash each by Edward Mallinckrodt and John 
T. Milligen, of St. Louis, the Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School has available for use 
a million dollars. The amount, in addition to 
the donations to bring it to $1,000,000, was 
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given by the General Education Board. The 
funds, which are to be known by the names 
of the donors, are to be devoted to teaching 
and research work in pediatrics and to teach- 
ing and research work in medicine. The funds 
enable the school to employ physicians in these 
departments for their full term. 

WATER POWER 
— Ferris bill 

The House, Jan 8, passed the Ferris 
bill, which would throw open to 50-year leases 
public lands containing more than three times 
as much water power as there was under de- 
velopment in the United States. It was esti- 
mated that in the eleven States which it was 
proposed to enter there were about 19,000,000 
undeveloped horse power. 

Control of the power plants under the bill 
would rest jointly with the State and Federal 
Governments, and except by court order, 
leases could not be transferred without the 
consent of the Sec. of the Interior. States 
having Public Utility Boards could exercise 
their full powers in regulating rates for power 
and the issuance of bonds. In States without 
such boards the Sec. of the Interior would 
exercise this power. 

—Shields bill 

The Senate, after four weeks of debate, 
Mar 8, passed the Shields bill to provide for 
development of water power in navigable 
waters by private capital. The vote was 46 
to 22. Conservation champions fought hard 
to amend the measure, but without avail. 


Advocates of the Shields water power bill, 
pending in Congress, won their fight in the 
National Conservation Congress, May 3, 
when the Congress voted to adopt a majority 
committee report indorsing the measure. 
Gifford Pinchot, who at the last congress, 
three years before, defeated a proposal some- 
what similar, vainly opposed the action. 
Charges that the convention was packed . by 
the power interests were made and denied. 
The vote, 116 to 30, came after the divided 
committee report had been debated all the 
afternoon. The majority report of the com- 
mittee favored the Shields bill, which^ pro- 
vided for construction of dams in navigable 
streams under licenses to be issued by the 
Sec. of War and gave grantees the right to 
operate plants for fifty years, reserving to 
the government the right to take over the 
plants at the end of that period at their actual 
valuation. As a substitute the minority 
offered a set of resolutions which said that 
the congress believed undeveloped power sites 
should not be disposed of in perpetuity, but 
should be retained in Federal control, “to be 
developed and used under such liberal rules 
and for such certain and definite tenure as 
will encourage the use of private capital 
therein, and that the development shall be 
under such public control that the consumer, 
the operator, and the investor all will receive 
fair treatment/' 


WATERS, Nacy McGee 
Rev. Nacy McGee Waters, a lecturer and 
clergyman of Brooklyn, N. Y., died May 12, 
aged 49 years. 

WATSON, Mrs. Margaret H. W. 

Through the death of Mrs Margaret H. W. 
Watson at Leetsdale, Pa., July 8, $3,000,000 in 
money and property went to the establishment 
of a home for crippled children at that place. 

WEARING APPAREL 
An investigation of South American mar- 
kets for wearing apparel of all kinds was un- 
dertaken in November by the Department of 
Commerce thru the United States commercial 
attaches and W. A. Tucker and H. G. Brock, 
special agents of the Department. Tucker and 
Brock, were touring South America, inves- 
tigating the market for textiles and boots 
and shoes. Instructions giving details of the 
methods of the wearing apparel inquiry were 
issued, Nov 3, by the Department. 

WEATHER 

See 

Storms 

WEBB EXPORT BILL 

See 

Anti-trust legislation and litigation 

WEBSTER, Jean [Mrs. Glenn Ford Mc- 
Kinney] 

Jean Webster, author of “Daddy Long 
Legs,” etc., died in New York City June 1 1, 
aged 39 years. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

See 

Decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures 

Pure food laws— United States 

WEIL’S DISEASE 

Two German physicians, Uhlenhuth and 
Fromme, were reported to have discovered 
the cause of Weil's disease, or infectious 
jaundice, according to the New York Medical 
Journal for Sept 30. The specific, infectious 
agent could not be artificially cultivated, but 
its specific causal relation to the disease was 
proven by experiments in guinea pigs. 

WELLAND CANAL CASE 
Paul Koenig, head of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Hamburg-American Steamship 
Line, and supposed head of the German Secret 
Service in New York City, who was under 
$50,000 bonds on two charges of carrying on 
military enterprises against Canada, surrend- 
. ered Jan 11 on a charge of violating section 
439 of the Penal Code, known as the “Anti- 
Tipping Law/' Bail was fixed at $1500. 

Koenig's arrest grew out of his relations 
with Frederick Schleindl, a clerk in the Na- 
tional City Bank, who was arrested Dec 18, 
charged with having stolen from the bank 
documents containing information of munition 
shipments to the Allies. _ 

The trial of Frederick Schleindl for accept- 
ing a $25 bribe from Paul Koenig, began m 
New York City, Feb 1, before Justices Herr- 
man, Russell and Freschi in Special Sessions. 
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— Tauscher conspiracy 
Horst von der Goltz, alias Bridgeman Tay- 
lor, the German propagandist who was re- 
leased from the Tower of London to testify 
in New York in Federal cases regarding Ger- 
man breaches of neutrality, arrived in that 
city, Mar 27, in custody of two detectives 
from Scotland Yard. On evidence furnished 
by von der Goltz, Captain Hans. Tauscher, 
American representative of the Krupp gun 
works and husband of Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
the grand opera singer, was arrested in New 
York City, Mar 30, by agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the charge of violating Sec- 
tion 13 of the United States Criminal Statutes 
by framing an expedition on American soil to 
blow up the Welland Canal in Canada. 

Tauscher was arraigned before United 
States Commissioner Clarence S. Houghton, 
and was released on $25,000 bail. The bond 
was arranged through the National Surety 
Company. Alfred A. Fritzen, accused in the 
complaint as a co-defendant with Tauscher. 
was believed to have escaped the Federal au- 
thorities. Assistant United States Attorney 
Roger B. Wood pressed the charge against 
the men. 

A hearing was set for Apr 13. Conviction 
might result in three years’ imprisonment and 
$3000 fine. 

The conspiracy of which Tauscher was one 
of the alleged leading spirits was in nowise 
connected with the subsequent conspiracy, 
of which Paul Koenig, chief of the Hamburg- 
American Line secret service, was the alleged 
head, and the purpose of which, the govern- 
ment contends, was also the destruction of the 
Welland Canal. The so-called Koenig con- 
spiracy was hatched in the summer of 1915, 
nearly a year subsequent to the alleged Tau- 
scher enterprise. The affair in which Captain 
Tauscher was involved was concocted, ac- 
cording to the government officials, before the 
European war was two weeks old, the war- 
rant on which Tauscher was arrested setting 
the approximate date as Aug 15, 19T4. 

Department of Justice officials announced. 
Mar 31, that besides Tauscher and a man 
known as Busse or Tucker, held at Ellis Island, 
a third man was under surveillance in New 
England, and that they expected to arrest a 
fourth in a few days. The latter was Alfred 
A. Fritzen, who was mentioned in the com- 
plaint against Tauscher. 


Horst von der Goltz, former German spy, 
who was brought back from England to be- 
come a witness for the United States in the 
investigation of alien activities in which he 
had had a part, gave testimony to the Grand 
Jury which formed the connecting link that 
made possible the arrest of Capt. Tauscher 
and others, and the indictment of Capt. Franz 
von Papen and others, on thfe charge of hav- 
ing conspired to blow up the Welland Canal 
in 1914, shortly after the outbreak of the 
European war. 

Capt. von Papen, Military Attache of the 
German Embassy, who was recently, at the re- 
quest of the United States government, re- 


called to Germany, was indicted in New York 
City by a Federal Grand Jury Apr 17 as one 
of the heads of the alleged conspiracy. 

It was the first time in the history of this 
country that a man had been indicted who was 
an accredited diplomatic representative of a 
foreign power at the time the offense alleged 
in the indictment was committed. 

In addition to Capt. von Papen, four other 
persons were named in the indictment, Wolf 
von Igel, former secretary to Capt. von Papen, 
whose name was kept secret until his arrest; 
Capt. Hans Tauscher, agent in America of the 
Krupps, husband of Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
the grand opera singer, and intimate of von 
Papen; Capt. Boy-Ed, the former German 
Naval Attache, and Franz von Rintelen, the 
German agent -whose activities in this coun- 
try were still under investigation by a Federal 
Grand Jury; Alfred A Fritzen, whose arrest 
was sought, and Constantine Covani, alias 
Giovanni Gonzales. 

Wolf von Igel was arrested, Apr 18, by the 
agents of the Department of Justice at his 
office in the building at 60 Wall Street, New 
York. Before submitting, von Igel struggled 
until the Federal agents were compelled to 
draw their revolvers. Von Igel protested 
that he was under the protection of the Ger- 
man Embassy, and was immune from arrest. 
He was released on $20,000 bail. 

Count von Bernstorff, the German Ambassa- 
dor, demanded the release of von Igel and the 
return of documents seized at his office. 
These documents, which Count von Bernstorff 
declared were the property of the German 
Embassy, linked high officials in the German 
diplomatic service with the plot to blow up 
the Welland Canal and many bomb outrages 
on munition carrying ships, and were described 
by a high Federal official as the biggest haul 
made by the government since the activities 
of the agents of the Central Powers in this 
country were first uncovered. 

The documents were photographed and 
copies sent to Washington. 

The State Department announced, Apr 21, 
that it would return any of the papers that 
Count von Bernstorff pointed out as German 
Embassy documents. Count von Bernstorff’s 
contention that von I gel’s office at 60 Wall 
Street was part of the German Embassy was 
not borne out by the evidence. The govern- 
ment had in its possession the lease that von 
Igel signed in the summer of 1915. In this 
lease von Igel, who at that time was not an 
employee of the Embassy, said he wanted to 
use the office for “advertising purposes.” 
Documentary proof that the office was so 
used, for it was the headquarters of the pub- 
licity campaign of the German propagandists, 
was in the hands of the government officials. 
They also had proof that the office was also 
used as the headquarters of the German bomb 
squad, some of whom were seamen on the 
interned German liners in the harbor. 

Until the Secret Service agents obtained the 
von Igel papers negotiations were being 
pressed for the extradition of von Rintelen. 
These were then abandoned. 
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Von Igel’s papers were sent to Washington 
Apr 21. The German Ambassador renewed 
his demands for the return of all documents 
and photographs and refused to identify them 
as belonging to the Embassy. 

A detailed sworn statement of the plot 
against the Welland Canal and other activities 
of German agents in the United States, made 
to the British authorities by Horst von der 
Goltz, was made public by the British official 
press bureau Apr 20. 

In this statement von der Goltz said that 
preceding the plot against the canal a scheme 
for raiding Canadian towns on the Great Lakes 
with a motor boat mounting machine guns 
was discussed, but was rejected. Another 
plan told of by von der Goltz was for the 
invasion of Canada by a force recruited in 
the United States. This plan, he says, was 
proposed by Capt. Boy-Ed and Capt. von 
Papen, but was abandoned on the advice of 
Ambassador von Bernstorff. 

Capt. Tauscher was found not guilty by a 
jury in New York, June 30. Judge Hand made 
it evident that the only testimony adduced 
against Tauscher was given by Von der Goltz, 
German agent, extradited from England and 
supposedly assured of clemency by the British 
authorities in return for his testimony. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

A gift of $150,000 from an anonymous 
graduate was announced bv Ellen Pendleton, 
President of Wellesley College, Jan 22. The 
money was to be used toward a fund for a 
new administration building. 

WELLINGTON, James Lloyd 

Dr. James Lloyd Wellington, Harvard's old- 
est graduate (class of 1838), died Feb 11, aged 
98 years. 

WENDELL, Barrett 

See 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 

WERNER, William E. 

Associate Judge William E. Werner, of the 
New York State Court of Appeals, died at 
Rochester, N. Y., Mar 1, in his sixty-first year. 

WEST INDIES 

See 

Danish West Indies 

WEST POINT (II. S. Military Academy) 

Col. John Biddle, engineer officer, U. S. A., 
at Baltimore, was appointed superintendent at 
West Point to succeed Col. Clarence P. Town- 
send on July 1. 


Senate and House conferees agreed, Aug 2, 
on the Military Academy appropriation bill, 
substituting for the Senate amendment ap- 
propriating $1,000,000 for new buildings a pro- 
vision for a commission of three officers to 
investigate and report on building require- 
ments at West Point. As agreed to, the bill 
appropriated about $1,125,000. 

See also 

Smith, Morton Fitz 


WEST VIRGINIA 

John J. Cornwell (D.) was elected gover- 
nor Nov 7. The incumbent was a Republican. 
See also 

Woman suffrage — West Virginia 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Early in the year the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity purchased twelve acres of land ad- 
joining its present site, increasing it from 23 
to 35 acres. The amount paid was not made 
public, but the tax valuation is $230,000. The 
erection of a complete new medical institu- 
tion was said to be contemplated. The present 
downtown school and hospital sites, it was 
said, would eventually be abandoned. Upon 
the same campus would be housed the dental 
and nossibly the pharmacy schools, and a new 
dental school building would be constructed. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company, at 
a special meeting Dec 6, voted a bonus to 
employees receiving less than $2000 a year, 7 
per cent, of their annual salarv to those re- 
ceiving less than $1200, and 6 per cent, to 
those receiving between $1200 and $2000. 
Messengers will receive $25 each. 

“WESTFALEN,” Damage of the 
See 

European war — Naval operations, Aug 

19 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FACTURING CO., East Pittsburgh 
At separate meetings of the directors of the 
Westinghouse Airbrake Company and the 
Union Switch and Signal Company, held Dec 
8, each board unanimously voted to consolidate 
these two Westinghouse interests. A circular 
letter sent to stockholders proposed to increase 
the capital of the airbrake company from 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 and to exchange the 
shares at the rate of four shares of Airbrake 
for five shares of Union Switch, preferred, 
and two shares of Airbrake for three shares of 
Union Switch, common. It had not been de- 
cided when the stockholders would be called 
upon to act upon the consolidation. 

See also 

Strikes — Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh 

WEYLER, Gen. Valeriano 

General Valeriano Weyler, Jan 24, was ap- 
pointed President of a Central General Staff 
of the Spanish Army which had just been 
created by royal decree. 

WHEAT 

— Production of the world 

The world's production of wheat in 1915-16 
was 4,261,909,620 bushels, the largest produc- 
tion in history. The estimated consumption of 
3,744,203,730 bushels left a large surplus liable 
to call from unusual demand in tropical coun- 
tries. Both the cost of grain and ocean freight 
rates have so increased since the beginning of 
the war, however, that the price of wheat in 
Liverpool has almost doubled since 1913. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture 
in an Aug report said that, with harvesting 
virtually completed in most European coun- 
tries, the indications were that the world's 
wheat supply for 1916 would be almost 25 per 
cent, less than in 1915. It was pointed out, 
however, that 1915 was a banner year, and 
that the 1916 crop would be nearly up to the 
average yield between 1900 and 1913. The 
gathering in of crops on a large scale is now’ 
limited to North America, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and Scandinavia. 

— Records 

C. S. Noble, of Nobleford, Alberta, Canada, 
has a thousand acre field the wheat crop of 
which, threshed, gave a yield of fifty-two 
bushels to the acre, the highest ever known 
in any part of the world, according to esti- 
mates made Oct 4. The world's record for 
wheat was formerly held by Whitman county, 
Washington, with fifty-one bushels. 

WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE RAIL-' 

ROAD 

The Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad was 
sold for $12,000,000 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Blair & Co., Oct 30, in Cleveland under 
foreclosure. 

The original upset price was $20,000,000, but 
this was reduced in 1914 to $18,500,000 and 
subsequently to the actual sale figure. The 
reorganization plan called for the raising of 
$9,984,708 by assessing stockholders $27 a 
share, in return for which they would re- 
ceive new preferred stock. Under the plan, 
capitalization would be reduced by $2,441,098 
and fixed charges by $976,435. One of the 
road's two lines runs from Cleveland south- 
west to Zanesville. The other crosses it, run- 
ning southeast from Toledo to Wheeling. 
There are 460 miles of trackage. The road 
at the time of writing was running fifteen 
passenger trains daily. There were about 
1500 stockholders, most of them easterners. 
Half of the stock was owned by the Wabash 
Terminal Railroad Company of Pittsburgh. 

WHITE, Claude Grahame 

See 

GrAH A M E-W HITE, CLAUDE 

WHITE, Sir George 

Sir George White, who established the first 
aeroplane factory in Great Britain, died in 
London, Nov 22, in his sixty- third year. 

WHITE, Horace 

Horace White, noted editor and publicist, 
died in New York City, Sept 16, aged eighty- 
two years. 

WHITE, James B. 

See 

Ships and shipping— -Federal Shipping 
Board 

WHITE, James William, M.D. 

Dr. J. William White, the eminent surgeon 
and author, died at Philadelphia, Pa., Apr 24. 
He was born in 1850. 


WHITTEMORE, Don Juan 
Don Juan Whittemore, an authority on 
bridge and tunnel building, died in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., July 17, in his eighty-seventh year. 

WHITMAN, Charles Seymour 
See 

New York State 

WHITRIDGE, Frederick Walingford 
Frederick Walingford Whitridge, president 
of the Third Avenue Railroad Company and 
its associated companies of the Bronx and 
Westchester County, died in New York, Dec 
30, in his 65th year. 

WIDENER, Joseph E. 

See 

Mazarin tapestry 
Sculpture 

“WIESBADEN” (cruiser) 

The German cruiser Wiesbaden is not listed in the 
naval annuals. She was one of the new cruisers, 
probably of the Karlsruhe type, mounting about ten 
4.1-inch guns and carrying a crew of 450. 

WILBERFORCE, Albert Basil Orme, D. D. 

Albert Basil Orme Wilberforce, Arch- 
deacon of Westminster and chaplain of the 
British House of Commons, died May 13, 
aged 75 years. 

“WILHELMINA” CASE 
The British government served its brief in 
the case of the steamship Wilhelmina, Apr 3, 
contending that the cargo should be valued at 
the price of wheat at Hamburg as legally fixed 
by the German government in Feb and Mar 
of 1915, which was 40 per cent, below the 
London price. The owners contended that, 
since the German government promised not 
to interfere with the sale of the cargo, thereby 
giving it a free market, the regular competi- 
tive price should be taken as the basis. 


The case of the Wilhelmina , an American 
ship seized by the British in Jan, 1915, be- 
cause she carried a cargo of foodstuffs for 
Germany, was settled in London, July 13, on 
the recommendation of Lord Mersey, referee, 
by an award to the W. L. Green Commission 
Company, of St. Louis, of £78,400 ($390,000) 
and interest. The Green company had asked 
for £86,161, while the British Government of- 
fered £33,142.12.0. 

The Wilhelmina herself was released on 
Apr 21, 1915, and was sunk on July 5, 1916, 
in the Harbor of Rio de Janeiro in a collision 
with a Brazilian naval transport The Wilhel- 
mina was sent to Hamburg with a cargo of 
food supplies for the express purpose of test- 
ing the rights of Great Britain to stop food- 
stuffs proceeding to Germany. 

WILLARD, Caroline 

By the will of Caroline Willard, filed at 
Auburn, N. Y., May 1, the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions and the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions received 
$100,000 each. 

WILLIAMS, Hobart 

Hobart Williams, in addition t<? establish- 
ing a trust fund of $2,000,000 for the benefit 
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of ten Illinois institutions, conveyed to the 
University of Chicago the Williams Building, 
a downtown property worth about $2,500,000, 
according to an announcement made in 
Chicago, May 24. Mr. Williams also deeded 
to St Luke’s Hospital property valued at 
$200,000, and to the Y. M. C. A. property 
worth about $100,000. The $2,000,000 trust 
fund was largely invested in government 
bonds, and the income was to be applied in 
the case of the colleges to the assistance of 
poor and deserving students seeking to ob- 
tain an education. Institutions benefiting by 
the gift were Illinois College, Rockford Col- 
lege, Monmouth College, Illinois Wesleyan 
College, Milliken University, Chicago Com- 
mons, the Home for Crippled Children, the 
Chicago Orphan Asylum, the Old People’s 
Home and the Episcopal Home for Aged 
Persons, 

WILLOUGHBY, Westel Woodbury 

Prof. Westel Woodbury Willoughby, of 
Johns Hopkins University, was selected, Apr 
20, to succeed his twin brother, William Frank- 
lin Willoughby, as legal adviser to the Chinese 
government. 

WILSON, Bp. Alpheus Waters 
Bp. Alpheus W. Wilson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died at Baltimore, Md., 
Nov 21, in his eighty-third year. 

WILSON, Sir Charles Rivers 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, formerly presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Railway, died in 
London, Feb 9, in his eighty-sixth year. 

WILSON, Daniel Leet 
Daniel Leet Wilson, first president of the 
Bell Telephone Co., died Nov 10, aged 76 
years. 

WILSON, Epiphanius 
Epiphanius Wilson, for many years foreign 
editor of the Literary Digest , died May 17, 
aged 72 years. 

WILSON, Woodrow 

• Authority to place the President’s name on 
the ballot in Indiana’s primary election to be 
held in Mar came . direct from the White 
House Jan 6. A petition signed by more than 
500 Indiana voters and requesting that his 
name go on the Presidential ballot was filed 
with the Sec. of State. 


President Wilson opened his campaign tor 
his preparedness program Jan 27 at a dinner 
given by the Railway Business Association in 
New York. He spoke in no uncertain terms 
of the steps this country should take. “What 
I am for,” he said, “and what every American 
ought to insist upon, is a body of at least half 
a million trained citizens who will serve under 
conditions of danger as an immediately avail- 
able national reserve.” 

President Wilson left Washington Jan 28 
for a speaking tour in the Middle West in 
advocacy of his preparedness program. He 
spoke on the 29th to great crowds at Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland. On the 31st, speaking 
in Chicago, before an audience of more than 


5000 people, he again gave warning that unless 
his preparedness program were carried 
through very soon the country might find to 
its sorrow that it had imposed upon him an 
impossible task in asking him to maintain the 
honor of the country and back up his repre- 
sentations with any hope of maintaining 
peace. The United States had made prepara- 
tions for immediate war as far as the navy 
was concerned, he said, although the naval 
force was inadequate in size. 

President Wilson’s speeches on preparedness 
were the most widely discussed of any of his 
utterances since the beginning of his term. In 
his tour of the Middle West, ending Feb 4, 
he frequently spoke of the possibility of this 
country’s being drawn into the world war. At 
Pittsburgh he announced that “new circum- 
stances have arisen which make it necessary 
for America to defend itself.” At Cleveland 
he uttered this ominous note of warning: “We 
have interests that are being slowly drawn into 
the maelstrom of this tremendous upheaval.” 
In Milwaukee he declared that “there may, at 
any moment, come a time when I cannot pre- 
serve both the honor and the peace of the 
United States.” He told his Chicago hearers 
that “no man can competently say whether the 
United States will be drawn into the struggle 
or not.” The people of Topeka, Kansas, heard 
him say that America “is not going to abide 
the habitual and continued neglect of the 
rights of her citizens, even though it might be 
necessary to use force to vindicate them.” And 
in Kansas City he said that for the first time 
in the history of the nation the railroads were 
being called in council to make effective for 
military purposes the arteries of the country, 
and business men were being consulted upon 
the use to be made in the event of war of the 
nation’s resources. In Des Moines he took 
issue both with the men who are “preaching 
war” and with the extreme pacifists. The 
pacifists, he said, were making a fundamental 
mistake, “not about the sentiment of America, 
but about the circumstances of the world.” 
All of America’s dangers “come from the con- 
tacts with the rest of the world; and those 
contacts are going to be largely determined by 
other nations and not by ourselves.” His St. 
Louis audience was told that this country 
should have the greatest navy in the world. 

Great crowds greeted the President every- 
where, and press' reports agreed that there was 
much enthusiasm, even in St Louis and Mil- 
waukee, where the large pro-German elements 
were believed to be strongly against increased 
military preparations. In Topeka the enthu- 
siasm was less than elsewhere, although the 
crowds were large. One result of the tour 
was to stir up political interest, despite the 
fact that politics was not mentioned. A few 
days after the tour ended the President gave 
formal permission for the use of his name on 
the Ohio ballot, which was tantamount to a 
declaration that he was in the race for re- 
election. 

The Kansas City address was printed at 
great length in many cities and fairly repre- 
sents the tenor of his remarks elsewhere. 
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Sixteen thousand people packed Convention 
Hall to hear him, and several times as many 
more thronged the streets nearby, unable to 
gain admittance. After telling how the rail- 
roads were being consulted, Mr. Wilson said: 

“We are taking counsel with regard to that now, 
but, mark you, the munitions of war are made m this 
country, almost exclusively near the borders of the 
country, and for the most part upon the Atlantic sea- 
board, and any initial disaster to the force of the 
United States might put the greater part of them, 
if not all of them, in the possession of an enemy. So 
that you see the circle of my argument leads right 
back to the necessity for a force of men who can 
prevent an initial disaster, so that there will be no 
first invasion — a first disaster. 

“Did you ever hear more momentous things spoken 
of than these? Did it ever before occur to you that 
you must put more than the authority of words in 
the mouths of the men who speak to you? I have 
been wringing my heart and straining every energy of 
mind and heart that I have to preserve the honor and 
integrity and peace of the United States but think of 
what must lie back of my thoughts. 

“I know what you want me to do. I would he 
ashamed if I did not use the utmost powers that are 
in me to do it. But suppose that some morning I 
should have to turn to you and say, ‘Fellow citizens, I 
have done as much as I can. Now I must ask you 
to back me up with the force of the nation.* And 
suppose that I should know before I said it that I 
had not told you what that meant, as I am telling you 
to-night. Suppose that I had not warned you of what 
was involved. Suppose that I had not challenged 
you in a moment of peace to make ready? 

“Do not suppose, however, that I am afraid that 
it is not going to be done. I would not do the in- 
justice that that implication would involve to the 
gallant men upon the hill yonder in Washington who 
make the laws of the nation. They are going to do 
a good deal of debating, but they are going to deliver 
the goods, Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean 
that I can oblige them to deliver the goods; they are 
going to deliver the goods because you want them 
delivered. 

“A navy impregnable to navies of the world is the 
first need of this country. If the flame from a world 
•on fire creeps in on us it may creep in from both 
coasts. And here we are without enough ships to 
patrol them. 

“Do you know the sweep of the coast from the 
Canal to Alaska? It is nearly one-fourth the circum- 
ference of the earth. And the coast from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf? Do you think a navy that 
ranks fourth is sufficient. 

“I. haven’t had enough men to prevent Mexican 
bandits from raiding across the border of the United 
States. It has been a very mortifying situation, in- 
deed. In fact, I have been tempted to ask Congress 
to help Texas build up its little band of Rangers.” 

At St. Louis, the following day, the Presi- 
dent again emphasized the need of a great 
navy, saying that the American fleet should 
be the most powerful in the world. Fifteen 
thousand people at the Coliseum cheered his 
speech. He said that submarine commanders 
abroad have instructions which for the most 
part conform with international law, but that 
the act of one commander might set the world 
afire, including America. 

“Upon the ocean there are hundreds of car- 
goes of American goods,” he added; “cotton, 
grain, and all the bountiful supplies America 
is sending out to the world— and any one of 
those cargoes, any one of those ships, may be 
the point of contact that will bring America 
into the war. 

“Where there is a blockade, we recognize the right 
to blockade; where there are the ordinary restraints 
created by a slate of war, we ought to recognise those 
restraints; but the world needs the wheat of the 
Kansas fields and of the other great flowering acres 
of the United States, and we have a right to supply 
the rest of the world with the products of those fields. 


We have a right to send food to peaceful populations 
whenever and wherever the conditions of war make 
it possible to do so under the ordinary rules of in- 
ternational law. We have a right to supply them 
with our cotton to clothe them. We have a right to 
supply them with our manufactured products. 

“Do you want the situation to be such that all that 
the President can do is to write messages, to utter 
words of protest? If. these breaches of international 
law which are m daily danger of occurring should 
touch the very vital interests and honor of the United 
States, do you wish to do nothing about it? Do you 
wish to have all the world say that the flag of the 
United States which we love can be stained with 
impunity?” 

Mrs. Wilson accompanied the President. 
She rode to meetings with him and was ap- 
plauded by the crowds. In St. Louis city, em- 
ployes were given a half holiday, and schools 
were dismissed for the day. As soon as the 
President returned to Washington his political 
lieutenants began to discuss other speech- 
making tours for him. 

President Wilson told members of the Grid- 
iron Club and its guests at the annual dinner 
of the organization, Feb 27, that violation of 
the essential traditions of America would be 
the only justification for the United States 
entering the European war. “America ought 
to keep out of this war,” said the President 
“She ought to keep out of this war at the sac- 
rifice of everything except this single thing 
upon which her character and history are 
founded, her sense of humanity and justice.” 

President Wilson addressed Congress, Apr 
19, and informed that body of the action he 
had taken regarding the Sussex case. His 
speech followed, in parts, almost word for 
word, the language of the note. 


President Wilson, in a speech he delivered 
at the National Press Club in Washington, 
May 15, indicated that if this country did not 
keep out of the European war there would 
be nobody to find the solution of the great 
problem confronting the world when the war 
was over. His remarks in this connection 
suggested that this government would not be 
as able to help in the adjustment following 
hostilities if it became a participant in the 
struggle. 

President Wilson in a speech, May 27, be- 
fore the League to Enforce Peace held in 
Washington, outlined in general terms the 
basis on which the United States would under- 
take to suggest or initiate a movement for 
peace in Europe as follows : 

First, such a settlement with regard to their 
own immediate interests as the belligerents 
may agree upon. We have nothing material 
of any kind to ask for ourselves and are quite 
aware that we are in no sense or degree 
parties to the present quarrel. Our interest is 
only in peace and its future guarantees, 

. Second, a universal association of the na- 
tions to maintain the inviolate security of the 
highway of the seas for the common and un- 
hindered use of all the nations of the world 
and to prevent any war begun either contrary 
to treaty covenants or without warning and 
full submission of the causes to the opinion of 
the world— a virtual guarantee of territorial 
integrity and political independence. 
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“America first” was the keynote of the ad- 
dress delivered by President Wilson, May 30, 
at the Memorial Day exercises held in the 
Arlington National Cemetery. Part of his 
speech was a kindly lecture to hyphenates, 
whom he did not blame, he said, for pride of 
race and love of the places of their birth, but 
who should not allow this old ardor of an- 
other nationality to overthrow their ardor 
for America. The President replied to 
criticism that his suggestion for a combina- 
tion of nations to prevent war meant an en- 
tangling alliance for the United States, de- 
claring that he favored an alliance to disen- 
tangle the peoples of the world from com- 
binations for their own separate and private 
interests. 


President Wilson was formally notified of 
his renomination for the Presidency before 
a throng of fifteen thousand at Shadow 
Lawn, Long Branch, N. J., Sept 2, and in his 
acceptance said the Democrats would stand 
on their record of progressive achievements. 

In the first speech of his campaign for re- 
election, President Wilson, Sept 23, declared 
that the interests of the public justified the 
enactment of the Adamson eight-hour law to 
avert the railroad strike. 

In the course of his address, Sept 30, at 
Shadow* Lawn, President Wilson charged : 

That Republican victory meant embroiling 
the nation in the European war. 

That the Republicans represent the vested 
interests in Mexico. 

That the political use made of foreign af- 
fairs is hampering negotiations with other 
nations of great moment, including those with 
Mexico. 

That “those who want to inject into our 
politics the politics of Europe” are behind the 
Republican party. 

That Mark Hanna's lieutenants are back 
in power in the G. O. P. 

He made a strong bid for the Progressve 
vote. 

President Wilson urged peace reached by 
mutual understanding rather than force and 
defended the Democratic party as a friend of 
business in speeches July 10 to enthusiastic 
Michigan audiences. ' 

President Wilson decided, July 17, to change 
the tentative plans for holding the notifica- 
tion ceremonies Aug 5 because he desired 
to postpone them until after the adjournment 
of Congress. 


President Wilson discussed the European 
war, peace and American business in three 
speeches at Omaha, Neb., Oct 5. He declared 
America was as ready to fight as any nation 
in the world, but that its cause must be just. 
After the war, he said, this nation must join 
a league of nations to "preserve the peace of 
the world. 

“After the European war the United States 
will live in a new age,” he said. “For the 
next decade we will have to serve the world. 
That alters every commercial question; it 


alters^ every political question ; it alters every 
question of domestic development.” 

The President denied that “the commerce 
of recent years has chiefly consisted in ex- 
ports stimulated by the war.” 

At Indianapolis, Ind., Oct 12, the President 
urged, the. need for thoro nationalization of 
America, introducing his development of the 
theme by referring to the great part which 
national highways play in the spiritual as well 
as material growth of the country, and their 
aid to common Understanding among the 
people. The President declared that his pres- 
ent interest was chiefly in the nationalization 
of America. 

In a speech before the Chicago Press Club, 
Oct . 19, he predicted the beginning of “a 
renaissance of the sense of patriotic respon- 
sibility,” and urged the development of pro- 
gressiveness. Speaking before a gathering of 
women later, he urged more participation of 
women in the affairs of the nation; and at a 
meeting of new citizens, he declared for a 
united America. 

President Wilson told a responsive audi- 
ence of 3000 farmers at Shadow Lawn, Oct 
21, that the Democratic administration had 
done more for agriculture in the past three 
years than had ever been done before, not 
because farmers as a class should be espe- 
cially favored, but because the needs of the 
nation as a whole demanded constructive 
agricultural development. 

Using agricultural legislation as an ex- 
ample, Mr. Wilson declared that America 
must unite her energies in a concerted effort 
to develop all the resources of the country 
to the full in the coming critical years, and 
pleaded for “co-operation” as against “com- 
bination” to prepare her for the test which 
she must meet. 

In a speech delivered at Cincinnati, Oct 26, 
the President declared that “this is the last 
war that involves the world that the United 
States can keep out of.” He gave as his 
reason his belief that “the business of neu- 
trality is over,” and that “war now has such 
a scale that the position of neutrals, sooner 
or later, becomes intolerable.” He added that 
the nations of the world must get together 
and say, “Nobody can hereafter be neutral 
as respects the disturbance of the world's 
peace for an object which the world's opinion 
cannot sanction.” 

“Trade wars are more dangerous to the 
peace of mankind than the war of arms,” 
President Wilson said. “They breed that kind 
of underhand jealousy, those secret combina- 
tions for advantage which touch men at the 
very sources of their life and lead to a pro- 
found antagonism which generations cannot 
blot out. 

“America, therefore, as a financial nation, 
has this delicate duty of mediation. It must 
see to it that it lends its money only for the 
things that are open and fair and lead to the 
advancement of the interests of mankind in 
general,” 

The American Federation of Labor, in a 
letter signed by Samuel Gompers and other 
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officers, Oct 21, appealed to organized labor 
to support President Wilson for re-election. 

Crowds, estimated by the police at 75,000, 
took active part in three Woodrow Wilson 
demonstrations in New York City, Not 2. 
An evening parade enlisted 23,000 marchers, 
a late meeting at Cooper Union drew a cheer- 
ing throng of 12,000, and, greater than either, 
the Madison Square Garden meeting resulted 
in an outpouring of 40,000. 

In his Madison Square Garden speech, the 
President declared that the country stood at 
a serious turning point and assailed those who 
for their own advantage had tried to dis- 
credit the government 

President Wilson held the middleman re- 
sponsible for the high cost of foodstuffs, Nov 
14, in a speech welcoming to Washington the 
convention of the National Grange, the first 
formal speech he had delivered since the elec- 
tion. Urging that farmers increase their out- 
put, the President said: 

“We ought .to raise such big crops that circum- 
stances like the present can never recur, when men 
can make as if the supply was so short that the 
middleman could charge for it what he pleased. It 
will not do to he niggardly with the rest of the world 
in respect to its food supply.** 

President Wilson told a delegation from 
the American Federation of Labor, Nov 18, 
that all class feeling in America should be 
wiped out by the establishment of justice “with 
a heart in it.” He said no one who fails 
to work for this end is qualified to call himself 
a true American. 

“What I have tried to do,** he said, “is to get rid 
of any class division in this country; not only that, 
but of any class consciousness and feeling. The 
worst thing that could happen to America would be 
that she should be divided into groups and camps 
in which there were men and women who thought 
they were at odds -with one another, that the spirit 
of America was not expressed except in them and that 
possibilities of antagonism were the only things that 
we had to look forward to.** 


President Wilson's address at the opening 
of the session of Congress, Dec 5, not only 
renewed his recommendation for legislation 
to prevent a nation-wide railway strike or 
lockout before there has been opportunity for 
investigation, but defended it against the at- 
tack of organized labor as nothing arbitrary 
or unjust and the “justifiable safeguarding by 
society of the necessary processes of its very 
life.” 

Aside from recommendations for the pas- 
sage of the Porto Rico government bill, the 
corrupt practices bill and the Webb bill to 
legalize American collective selling agencies 
abroad, the President's address was devuted 
wholly to the railroad situation. 

The main feature of the address was a brief 
review of the six proposals made to Congiess 
near the end of the last session, relating to 
the railroads of the country, their regulation 
and the settlement of disputes over the hours 
and wages of their employees. Two of these 
were disposed of in the hill providing for the 
eight-hour day and creating a commission to 
study its effect in actual operation. One, giv- 


ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to determine the limit of wages as well 
as of charges for service, was discarded as 
unnecessary, it being assumed that the com- 
mission already had the needed authority. 
This left three of the proposals to be acted 
upon. One was for enlarging and reorgan- 
izing the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to enable it to dispose of its heavy burden of 
labor more expeditiously and with more satis- 
factory results. Another provision recom- 
mended would authorize the President to take 
control of railroad lines and their equipment 
and operating force for military purposes in 
case of need. 

The most important of the recommenda- 
tions was one for the settlement of disputes 
between the managers and employees of rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce over 
wages and hours of service in the operation 
of trains. It proposed a plan for an inquiry 
by arbitration boards in such cases, based upon 
that which has been working successfully in 
Canada for some years. All that would be 
compulsory about it was the appearance of 
the parties to the dispute before such a board 
to give testimony and submit to examination 
in order that all the facts may be brought 
out in a public way and a clear judgment 
formed as to the merits of each case. During 
that process there could be no strike or lock- 
out and an}" attempt at it would be punishable 
as conspiracy to defeat the law. The board 
would have power to determine the question 
of hours, wages and other conditions in dis- 
pute, according to the merits, in the exercise 
of its best judgment, but there would be no 
forbidding or preventing any person from 
leaving the service of the railroad who was 
not satisfied with the terms. 

The leaders of Ihe railroad “brotherhoods” 
and of the American Federation of Labor had 
declared their opposition to this plan. 

See also 

Armed merchantmen controversy 
House, Col. Edward M. 

Howe, Mrs. Annie W. 

Liberty, Statue of 
Pan-American Scientific Congress 
Sayre, Mrs. Francis Bowes. [Jessie Wil- 
son! 

Thanksgiving day 
United State's — President 
Woman suffrage — United States 

WILSON-ELLERMAN LINE 

The sale of the Wilson steamship line to 
Sir John Ellerman, Oct 13, placed him in the 
front as a controller of British shipping in- 
terests. It was thought that the amalgama- 
tion was a step in a movement toward unified 
control of the industry. 

WIMPFHEIMER, Charles A. 

A gift of $150,000 from Charles A. Wimpf- 
heimer to the Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York, for the endowment of the department 
of surgery of the stomach was announced, 
May 16. 
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WINE 

See 

United States— Treasury Dept. — Rev- 
enue 

France. 

The French wine output of 1916 was esti- 
mated in Aug by the Moniteur Viticole as 
900, OCX), 000 gallons, or double that of 1915 and 
40,000,000 gallons more than in 1913 
— Production 

Italy 

According to the provisional estimate of the 
Minister of Agriculture, Bureau of Agrarian 
Statistics, the Italian grape crop of 1916 to- 
taled about 5,924,600 metric tons (metric ton 
equals 2,204.6 pounds), which would produce 
a trifle less than 39,000,000 hectoliters (1,030,- 

265.000 gallons) of wine. The yield of both 
grapes and wine was far in excess of 1915, 
which was a disastrous year, but was below 
the average for the seven-year period 1909 to 
1915, namely, 6,470,700 tons of grapes and 41,- 

742.000 hectoliters (1,102,662,000 gallons) of 
wine. The average for this seven-year period 
gives a true form, as it includes the “fat” 
year of 1909, when the grape crop was over 

9.600.000 tons, and the “lean” year of 1915, 
when the crop was only a little over 3,000,000 
tons. 

Italy’s production of grapes and wine from 
1909 to 1916 (the last named year being offi- 
cially estimated after the harvest) was as fol- 
lows : 

Grapes. Wine. 



Metric 

Ratio to 


Ratio to 

Year- 

Tons. 

Average. 

Gallons. 

Average 

1909 — 

9,612,780 

148.5 

1,631,852,600 

147.9 

1910 

4,673,640 

72.2 

773 * 840,900 

70.1 

19x1 

6,514,600 

xoo 6 

1,126,793,300 

102 2 

19x2 

6,683,600 

103.2 

1,165,599,400 

105.7 

19x3 

7,999,200 

123.6 

1,380,026,500 

125. 1 

1914.. . . 

6,799,600 

105 0 

1,137, 148,200 

503 , 37 6 *900 

103. 1 

19x5 

3,012,200 

5,924,600 

46.5 

45 6 

T 9 td. . • • 

91.6 

1,030,264,800 

93-4 


— Consular Report. 

WINES AND LIQUORS 

See 

Internal revenue 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 

The Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, in Mar issued the 1915 edition of 
‘‘Radio Stations of the United States.” This 
list showed that there were 5073 radio stations 
in the United States, an increase of 1139 since 
1914. They were classified as follows: Gov- 
ernment and commercial land stations, 224; 
government and commercial ship stations, 
805 ; special land stations, 118; general and 
restricted amateur stations, 3836. 

A message sent by President Wilson to the 
Emperor of Japan, Nov 15, signalized the 
opening of the transpacific wireless service be- 
tween the United States and Japan. The serv- 
ice was inaugurated at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Japanese time being ten hours earlier 
than ours it was midnight at Tokio and 4.30 
o’clock in the morning at Honolulu, where, 
after crossing the Pacific Ocean from San 
Francisco, the messages were relayed on their 


final journey of 3355 miles to the Japanese 
station at Funabashi, ten miles east of Tokio. 
Messages were sent by the Western Union 
wires to San Francisco, and thence by wireless 
across the Pacific. 

_ From the San Francisco transmitting sta- 
tion at Bolinas Ridge, near the city, it is 2087 
miles to the Hawaiian wireless station at Ka- 
huku, near Honolulu. This, added to the 
3355 miles to Tokio, makes the distance cov- 
ered by the wireless service 5442 miles, with 
one relay. 

If the conditions were absolutely correct it 
would be possible to get word to Tokio from 
New York in a minute, or less. Under nor- 
mal conditions, however, a telegram from New 
York Jo San Francisco is sent in 20 minutes, 
or a little less. When it leaves San Francisco 
on its wireless journey the time to Japan h 
“infinitesimal,” less than a minute. 

The Administration’s bill to strengthen gov- 
ernment control of radio communication and 
amending laws on that subject was introduced 
in the House, Dec 19, by Chairman Alexander 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The bill was based on that passed in 1912. 
The principal changes involved were the fol- 
lowing : 

1. All government stations, mainly naval stations 
not reserved for government business exclusively, may 
be opened to commercial business. 

2. The bill enables the government to purchase 
such commercial coast stations communicating with 
ships at sea as the companies operating them are 
willing to sell at a fair valuation. The purpose is 
ultimately to establish the complete and exclusive 
government system of commercial radio communica- 
tions between the coast of the United States and 
outlying possessions and ships at sea. The need of 
such government ownership and operation in time of 
war has been shown by the events of the past two 
years, but there is strong need for relief from the 
mutual interference between stations, with resulting 
reduction in the amount of business that can be 
handled by radio telegraphy in a given area. 

3. It provides that not to exceed one-third of the 
stock of corporations operating stations in the United 
States^ may be owned by aliens, and not more than 
one-third of the directors may be aliens. 

4. All licensed operators hereafter except those 
serving on board ship must be American citizens. 

Secretary Daniels asked Congress, Dec 21, 
for $400,000 for a high-power wireless station 
in Porto Rico. Mr. Daniels said the island 
was of “extreme strategic importance in con- 
nection with fleet operations, owing to its loca- 
tion, and with a protected high-power wireless 
station communication would be insured with 
the fleet, with Europe and with South Amer- 
ica to a greater degree than by any other 
means.” 

See also 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph of America 
Tuckerton wireless plant 

— Neutrality 

On Dec 24 the Treasury Department issued 
to collectors and other officers of the customs 
the following instructions for enforcing the 
President’s neutrality proclamation regarding 
radio : 

All merchant vessels flying the flag of a belligerent 
country shall, upon entering United States ports, 
comply with the following rules: 
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(1) Lower antenna of radio installation to deck 
and disconnect it from the radio station of the ship. 

(2) The receiving and transmitting apparatus shall 
be sealed by an officer of the United States. 

(3) The antenna shall remain lowered and discon- 
nected and the apparatus remain sealed during the 
time the vessel remains within the limits of the port, 
unless . repairs to such apparatus are necessary, the 
necessity and extent of such repairs being made 
known to the naval official immediately charged with 
the inspection, so far as relates to neutrality require- 
ments, of the vessel’s radio apparatus. 

(4) Permission to hoist and connect the antenna 
and to break the seals necessary to have the radio 
installation in operating condition on clearing the 
limits of the port must be obtained from the collector 
of the port. 

In accordance with a request of the Sec. of 
the Navy, collectors must deliver a copy of 
these instructions to the master of each in- 
coming belligerent vessel, and shall imme- 
diately notify the local naval commandant or 
designated naval officer of the arrival of each 
such vessel. 

The supervisor of the naval district in 
which the port is located will inform the col- 
lector of the name and address of the naval 
officer to whom the notification of the arrival 
of a belligerent merchant vessel shall be sent. 

The naval districts are shown in the table 
at foot of the page. 

WIRELESS TELEPHONE 

Dr. H. Barringer Cox announced in San 
Francisco that he had perfected a subterra- 
nean wireless telephone. 'For the past five 
months Dr. Cox had been working at Los 
Olives, Cal., with the United States Forest 
Service in an effort to perfect a system of 
wireless signals for forest fires. It was while 
so engaged, according to the newspaper re- 
port, that he discovered the possibilities of 
transmitting the human voice through the 
ground. 

WISCONSIN 

Gov. Emanuel L. Philipp (R.) was re- 
elected Nov 7. 

WOLF, Henry 

Henry Wolf, the noted wood engraver, died 
in New York City, Mar 18. He was born in 
1852. 

WOLPERT, Capt. Otto 

See 

Ship fire bomb conspiracy 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

See 

Bazus, Baroness de [Mrs. Frank Leslie] 

Boissevain, Mrs. Inez Mtlholland 


No 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 


Canada 

According to incomplete returns of the 
general election in the province of British 
Columbia, Sept 14, woman suffrage apparent- 
ly carried every district. 

Great Britain 

The decision of the Cabinet that the under- 
taking of new franchise and registration re- 
forms in the midst of a great war was too 
complex and controversial a problem was an- 
nounced by the Premier, Mr. Asquith, in the 
House of Commons, Aug 14. 

Dealing with a suggestion that the franchise 
should be extended to all soldiers and muni- 
tion workers, Mr. Asquith said there were the 
gravest difficulties in the way, and that there 
were serious objections from a military view- 
point to holding a general election among the 
troops in the field. He added: 

“General enfranchisement has been brought 
face to face with another problem. What are 
we going to do with women?” 

He was bound to say, the Premier went on, 
that representatives of the women had pre- 
sented to him a perfectly unanswerable case. 
They were content to abide by the present 
franchise, but would urge their claims if the 
qualifications for the franchise were altered. 

Norway 

The Storthing agreed, Apr 7, to an amend- 
ment of the fundamental laws giving women 
the only right withheld when the suffrage was 
accorded to them in 1914, that of appointment 
to the Council of State. The right of election 
to all offices, including membership in the 
Storthing, was included in the changes of 1914. 
The new amendment was adopted bv a vote of 
91 to 14. 

United States 

Nationwide woman suffrage was killed, Feb 
15, by the House Judiciary Committee, so far 
as action in that session was concerned. By 
9 to 7, the committee voted to defer considera- 
tion of the proposed constitutional amendment 
until Dec 14. An effort was made to postpone 
the proposed prohibition amendment until the 
same date, but the vote was 7 to 7. 

Committee members blamed the suffragists 
who had been most active in the capital for 
the action taken. Two rival organizations 
clashed, one urging an immediate vote and the 
other insisting that it be postponed temporar- 
ily. Representative Nelson, Wisconsin, when 
a sub-committee reported the so-called Susan 
B. Anthony amendment, moved that considera- 
tion be postponed temporarily. 

Representative Carlin, Virginia, an oppo- 
nent, then submitted a motion that consideration 


Headquarters. Limits. 

. . , Eastport, Me., to include Chatham, Mass Boston. 

..Chatham to include New London, Conn Naval station, Narragansell Bay 

.New London to include Barnegat, N. J New York. 

.Barnegat to include Assateague, Va Philadelphia. 

. . .Assateague to include New River Inlet, N. C .. .Norfolk, 

...New River Inlet to include St. Johns River, Fla. .'Charleston. 

.. St. Johns River to include Tampa, Fla Key West. 

...Tampa to include Rio Grande New Orleans. 

. Southern boundary to latitude 42° north iSan Francisco. 

..Latitude 42 0 north to northern boundary 'Port Townsend. 
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of the proposed amendment be postponed until 
the next session Some of the pro-suffrage 
members of the committee voted with antis, 
and the Carlin motion prevailed. 

Linking together the proposed constitutional 
amendment for woman suffrage and the pro- 
posed amendment for national prohibition, 
the House Judiciary Committee pigeonholed 
both Mar 28, by a single vote, postponing 
action on them indefinitely. Suffrage advo- 
cates and prohibition champions protested 
vigorously, and the session of the committee 
was spirited, but the opponents of one or 
the other of the amendments in combination 
carried their point. 


The woman’s party was launched in Chicago 
June 5, under the auspices of the Congress- 
ional Union for Woman Suffrage. The night 
meeting followed one held during the day, 
marking the opening of their three-day con- 
vention in Chicago in an effort to promote their 
cause and to induce the Progressives and Re- 
publicans to put an equal suffrage plank in 
their party platforms and to obtain their en- 
dorsement of the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Miss Maude Younger, of California, the 
temporary chairman, made the keynote speech. 
She said that the woman’s party would con- 
sider no other issue than equal suffrage at 
present, and that it would throw its influence 
to that party which supported the Anthony 
amendment. 

More than 2000 delegates from various parts 
of the country were in attendance. A com- 
mittee of 100 was named to work among dele- 
gates to the Republican and Progressive con- 
ventions, urging equal suffrage planks. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Permanent Organization — Mrs. Lillian Kerr, Colo- 
rado; Miss Margaret Lee, Utah; Mrs. J. H. Morrow, 
Montana. „„ . _ _ 

Rules — Mrs. Louise Garnet, Utah; Dr. Caroline 
Spencer, Colorado; Miss Hortense McManus, Idaho. 

On Hearings Before Republican, Democratic and 
Progressive Conventions — Miss Mabel Vernon, Ne- 
vada; Mrs. Avery Coonley, Illinois; Miss Elizabeth 
Geberding, California. 

Theodore Roosevelt came out m favor of 
the Federal suffrage amendment Apr 28. 


Charles E. Hughes, Aug 1, announced that 
he favored unqualifiedly an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution that would give the vote 
to women. His general endorsement of 
woman suffrage in his speech of acceptance, 
he said, was his approval, as a candidate, of 
the plank in the Republican platform, whereas 
his personal conviction was that women should 
obtain the vote from the national government. 

The National Woman’s Party in executive 
conference at Colorado Springs, Aug 11, 
pledged itself to use its best efforts in the 
twelve equal suffrage states to defeat the 
Democratic candidate for President; congrat- 
ulated the Progressive, Prohibition and So- 
cialist parties upon their endorsement of suf- 
frage for women by national action, and com- 
mended the position taken by Charles Evans 
Hughes, the Republican nominee. The state- 
ment of policy was contained in three resolu- 


tions., unanimousty adopted, setting forth the 
attitude of the party. Efforts to obtain a for- 
mal endorsement of Mr. Hughes were de- 
feated. 

In a letter to the Jane Jefferson Club, Den- 
ver, Colo., Aug 12, President Wilson declared 
that he would do all in his power to make 
the Democratic suffrage plank effective. This 
plank favored the extension of suffrage by 
state action. 

President Wilson and the Democratic Party 
were assailed, Aug 27, at the opening of the 
eastern campaign of the Congressional Union 
for Woman Suffrage at a mass meeting at 
Atlantic City, N. J., before an audience of 
2100. 


Suffragists in convention at Atlantic City, 
Sept 6, rejected proposals to concentrate ef- 
forts on either state or national field and up- 
held the present policy of activity in both. 
On the following day they voted for a million 
dollar -war fund to keep up their “lobby” at 
Washington. President Wilson addressed the 
convention Sept 8, predicting victory for the 
cause in a little while and declaring that he 
had come to fight with them. In his address 
the President did not mention his previously 
expressed belief that suffrage should come 
by action of the states. He did not speak on 
the method by which he would bring about 
woman suffrage, but said : “We shall not 
quarrel in the long run as to the method.” 
The women in their speeches also failed to 
mention the question of method. 


The House Judiciary Committee, Dec 14, 
ordered the proposed Susan B. Anthony Fed- 
eral Suffrage amendment reported without 
recommendation. The vote was 11 to 8. 

The suffrage resolution follows : 

‘‘Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of sex. 

“Sec. 2 . Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation to enforce the provisions of this article.” 

See also 

Democratic Party 
Methodist church 
Porto Rico 
Republican Party 

Illinois 

Women of Illinois were denied the right to 
vote for delegates and alternates to national 
nominating conventions, state, central and pre- 
cinct committeemen in a decision of the State 
Supreme Court, Feb 16. The decision held that 
while the legislature had the ^ right to give 
women this kind of suffrage, it had not yet 
done so, and it was not within the province of 
the court to write the privilege into the law. 


A compilation of the decisions on woman 
suffrage in Illinois, issued Sept 10, showed 
that Illinois women may vote for presidential 
electors but not for delegates to national con- 
ventions, nor may they take any part in prefer- 
ential presidential primaries. They may vote 
for Trustees of the State University, but not 
for a County Superintendent of Schools. They 
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may vote for a County Surveyor, but not for 
a County Judge or Sheriff. They may not 
vote for a Governor or Secretary of State 
or Attorney General. They may vote for a 
Mayor and Aldermen in cities, but not for 
Police Magistrates or any judicial officers. 

Women m Illinois are not allowed to vote 
fQr members of the State Legislature nor for 
Representatives in Congress, nor for commit- 
teemen of the political parties. They may not 
vote on an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution. 

Separate ballots are therefore provided for 
the women voters because of the many of- 
fices which are filled by a strictly male vote. 
There are separate ballot boxes for the 
women, too, but their votes are canvassed 
with the men’s. 

Some of the regulations and requirements 
for the women voters are as follows: 

To be a qualified voter a woman must be a citi- 
zen of the United States, above the age of twenty- 
one years, must have resided in the state one year, 
in the county ninety days, and thirty days m the 
election district in which she desires to vote. For- 
eign-born women who are otherwise qualified and 
who have married natural-born or naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States become citizens for vot- 
ing purposes. 

Foreign-born women, whose parents become 
naturalized after they have reached their majority, 
are not citizens of the United States. A woman 
born in the United States of foreign parents, re- 
gardless of whether either of her parents was 
naturalized, is a citizen, unless such parents were 
temporarily in the United States. A woman citi- 
zen of the United States who marries an alien 
thereby forfeits her citizenship, whether such alien 
is a resident of the United States or not. 

When registration is required, women shall 
register in the same manner as men. Their votes 
may be sworn in in the same manner as those of 
men. In registering a woman should state her 
Christian name. For example, Mary Smith and not 
Mrs. John Smith. In registering a woman should 
state her exact age in number of years. 

Iowa 

The official count gave the majority against 
woman suffrage at the June 5 primary as 10,- 
amendment, 51 against, the former being near- 
ly all in the interior. 


The validity of the Municipal Court elec- 
tion, at which women cast their ballots at Des 
Moines, la., was upheld by the State Supreme 
Court by a vote of 4 to 3, Jan 22. Opponents 
of the court election held that the women were 
not entitled to vote and also charged errors 
in registration. 


Gov. Clarke, of Iowa, issued a proclamation, 
Apr 1 7, providing that a constitutional amend- 
ment for woman suffrage be voted on at the 
primary election June 5. The proclamation 
was issued after the Attorney-General had de- 
cided that such action was necessary because 
the amendment was to be voted on at a prim- 
ary and not at a regular election. 

Virtually complete unofficial returns indi- 
cated that the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for woman suffrage had been rejected 
by Iowa voters at the primary June 5. Ninety- 
three counties out of ninety-nine in the state 
gave for suffrage 137,760; against, 143,669. 


Maryland 

A bill to submit to the voters a constitu- 
tional amendment granting suffrage to women 
passed the Senate, Feb 22, by a vote of it 
to 10. 

New Jersey 

The presidential suffrage bill was reported 
unfavorably by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Mar 6, three votes were cast for it. 

New York 

On Mar 14 the Assembly passed the 
Whitney-B rereton resolution providing for 
the submission of the woman suffrage ques- 
tion again in 1917. The vote was 109 to 30. 
Mrs. Whitman, wife of the Governor, was 
among the women present. The Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, by a vote of 10 to 1, favor- 
ably reported the resolution Mar 21. When 
the measure reached the Senate Mar 23, Sena- 
tor Elon R. Brown blocked it. He proposed 
amendments, Mar 25, requiring a residence 
of five years in America and on the 27th in- 
troduced a Constitutional amendment which 
would prohibit the resubmission of an amend- 
ment to the basic law within five years after 
its defeat at the polls. If adopted, this 
amendment would make impossible the re- 
submission of woman suffrage in 1917. Sena- 
tor Brown again objected to the imme- 
diate consideration of the suffrage amend- 
ment, Mar 28, but on Mar 30 he explicitly 
promised to bring it to vote on Apr 5. 


Despite the opposition led by the Republican 
party leader, Elon R. Brown, the woman suf- 
frage referendum won, 29 to 13, on a test vote 
in the Senate Apr 5., and was passed, Apr 10, 
33 to 10. Favorable action by the next Legis- 
lature would insure a referendum in 1917. 

Oklahoma 

A joint resolution, authorizing the submis- 
sion of a female suffrage amendment to the 
state constitution was adopted, Feb 12, by the 
Oklahoma House of Representatives ; the vote 
was 62 to 15. Should the resolution be adopted 
by the Senate the amendment would be sub- 
mitted to the electorate in Aug. 

South Dakota 

A suffrage amendment was defeated in 
South Dakota, Nov 7. 

West Virginia 

A suffrage amendment was defeated in West 
Virginia Nov 7. 

— Anti-suffrage convention 

The first national gathering of women op- 
posed to woman suffrage was opened at Wash- 
ington, Dec 7, with addresses by Major-Gen. 
Leonard Wood, Miss Mabel T. Boardman, 
member of the American Red Cross central 
committee, and Mrs. Arthur M, Dodge, of 
New York, president of the National Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Woman Suffrage, under 
whose call the convention was held. Cardinal 
Gibbons sent a special message and former 
Senator Elihu Root of New York had pre- 
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pared a paper to be read on the constitutional 
phases of the proposed equal suffrage amend- 
ment Relief work done for the Red Cross 
by anti-suffrage organizations was Miss 
Boardman’s subject. 

Cardinal Gibbons sent a message deprecat- 
ing woman suffrage, which was read. He 
declared : 

“The insistence on a right of participation in active 
political life is undoubtedly calculated to rob woman 
of her grace of character and give her nothing in re- 
turn but masculine boldness and effrontery. Any 
occupation, however alluring in its specious pretense, 
which draws woman’s attention from her most exalted 
duties of motherhood, will result in detriment to the 
nation and the race. 

‘‘When I deprecate female suffrage, I am pleading 
for the dignity _ of woman, I am contending for her 
honor, I am striving to perpetuate those peerless pre- 
rogatives inherent in her sex, those charms and graces 
which exalt womankind and make her the ornament 
and coveted companion of man. Woman is queen, 
indeed, but her empire is the domestic kingdom. The 
greatest political triumphs she could achieve in public 
fade into insignificance compared with the serene 
glory which radiates from the domestic shrine and 
which she illuminates and warms by her conjugal and 
motherly virtues.*’ 

Former Senator Root, in a paper read at 
the meeting, declared he was opposed to a 
constitutional amendment, not because he dis- 
approved of woman suffrage, but because he 
believed such an amendment is “a destruction 
of the right of self-government and a subjec- 
tion of the people of New York to the gov- 
ernment of others.” ‘‘Without the right of 
local self-government we should lose the 
greater part of our liberty.” 

WOMEN 

—Employment 

United States 

According to facts collected by the govern- 
ment bureau of labor statistics, daughters 16 
years old and over rival their fathers as 
family providers. Two thousand family in- 
comes of cotton mill workers were ascertained 
for the volume of the report which considers 
the cotton industry; the families represented 
a fair selection in New England and the 
South, and in the average family both North 
and South it was found that daughters over 
1 6 were the mainstay. Each daughter, of 
course, earned less than her father, but 
enough families had more than one girl 
worker to make the daughters' average 
higher. Sons over 16 also made better wages 
than daughters, but they did not put as much 
into the family purse; in New England the 
“average son” contributed 82 per cent, of his 
earnings and the “average daughter” 96 per 
cent, of hers, while in the South the con- 
tributions were 72 per cent, and 89 per cent. 
A large number of both sons and daughters 
turned in all their pay and were then provided 
with such clothes as the mother thought the 
family could afford. 

An equally careful study was made of 
families in the glass, silk and men's clothing 
industries. Here the father's contribution was 
larger than that of sons' or daughters, but at 
most it was less than three-fifths. Mothers 
were the next most important contributors, 


and children under 14, with those between 
14 and 16, provided more than one-fourth. 

In the cotton and men's clothing industries 
oyer 91 per cent, and in the glass and silk 
mills over 95 per cent, of the fathers were 
working for wages and turning in the money 
for family expenses. 

That the number of women employed was 
due to low wages received by the men of the 
family was shown in that volume of the report 
which deals with family budgets of typical 
cotton-mill workers. Thirty-five families in 
Georgia, North Carolina and Fall River were 
chosen as representatives for itemized study 
of incomes and expenses. As a means of 
comparison the investigators computed for 
the places selected two standards — a fair 
standard of living according to community 
customs, and a minimum standard which with 
judgment and economy would keep a family 
in a state of physical efficiency. Both stand- 
ards were figured for a family consisting of 
father, mother and three small children. 

Only five of the families whose budgets 
were studied proved to have any one member 
whose yearly earnings would provide even the 
bare minimum for physical efficiency — $408,26 
in the South and $484.41 in Fall River. Not 
a single wage-earner in the 35 families made 
enough for the fair standard, fixed at $600.79 
in the South and $731-64 in Fall River. Only 
three families were found who were attempt- 
ing to live on the wages of one member. Two 
of the three had four children each and one 
had two; they took lodgers and watched ex- 
penses carefully, but all three faced a deficit 
at the end of the year. 

See also 

Columbia University 

New York State 

A bill prepared by the Argetsinger com- 
mittee which was vetoed May 19 by the Gov- 
ernor, would have let women work extremely 
long hours in factories. 

Canada 

The Woman's Emergency Corps, represent- 
ing 3000 women of Toronto, June 14, offered 
their services as industrial workers to the 
Canadian Manufacturers* Association, holding 
its meeting at Hamilton, Ont. The women 
said they desired to release men workers for 
military duty. Assistance was asked of the 
association by recruiting officers in raising 
10,000 men to complete the 500,000 allotment 
promised by Canada for field duty. 

Great Britain 

Walter Long, President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board stated in the House of Com- 
mons, Mar 29, that two hundred and seventv- 
ffve thousand women were doing men's work. 


Something like 2,500,000 women and girls 
entered the industries of Great Britain be- 
tween the beginning of 1915 and June 1. With 
the exception of certain skilled trades and oc- 
cupations necessarily confined to men, the 
whole world of work was for the first time 
in history open to women. This resulted in a 
very serious shortage of women's labor in a 
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large number of women’s trades, chiefly in 
textiles and clothing. The high wages paid to 
munition workers was responsible for this 
desertion of the less-well-paid jobs of domes- 
tic servants, laundresses and waitresses. 

The Women’s Labor League has started a 
series of conferences in an endeavor to settle 
the question of the future of the women 
drafted into industry to take the place of men, 
and the effect on men’s wages and the general 
standard of living. 

— W ages 

See 

Ford Motor Co. 

Minimum wage — Massachusetts 

Germany 

The Schoenberg Common Council on the 
question of the wages of women street sweep- 
ers who had been substituted for male “white 
wings” decided to pay them 40 pfennings anhour 
instead of the usual male wage of 25 marks 
weekly. A Socialist alderman demanded equal 
pay for the women, but the mayor objected, 
on the ground that the principle of equal pay, 
once adopted, would have to be extended to 
the other branches of the municipality. He 
also said that as soon as the salaries of women 
employes were raised men would demand more 
monejr and refuse to work for the same wage 
as women. The mayor’s argument proved 
effective, and the Council reversed its earlier 
decision for equal wages and approved the 
municipality scale. 

WOOD, Robert Colgate 

See 

New York City— Public Service Com- 
mission 

WOOD 

See 

Lumber 

Sawdust — Waste 
WOOD-FLOUR 

The manufacture of dynamite and the mak- 
ing of inlaid linoleum are two industries in 
which wood flour is used in an amount exceed- 
ing 20,000 tons annually, and valued at $300,- 
000. . It is also used in making composition 
flooring, oatmeal paper, and in several other 
industries. These industries may find an 
abundance of raw material in the 36,000,000 
cords of this waste product of the saw-mills 
produced each year in the United States, of 
which about one-half goes into the furnaces 
as fuel,, while the rest is burned as refuse 
to get rid of it 

“All wood flour-using industries require a 
white or very light cream-colored flour hav- 
ing good absorptive powers,” says a statement 
issued in Apr by the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
“The wood species that may be used are con- 
fined to the light, non-resinous conifers, and 
the white, broad-leaved woods like poplar, 
spruce and white pine are the species most 
used. Mill waste, free from bark, furnishes 
much of the raw material for making wood 
flour. 


“For use in dynamite the trade demands 
require a white wood flour, since the freshness 
of dynamite stock is indicated by a light color. 
Dynamite flour must also be very absorptive, 
so there will be no leakage of nitroglycerine 
from the finished product Wheat-flour mill 
refuse and infusorial earth have also been used 
in dynamite making, but wood flour has prac- 
tically replaced them in this country. 

“In the manufacture of linoleum either wood 
or cork flour is used. The flour is mixed 
with a cementing material, spread out on bur- 
lap and rolled or pressed to a uniform thick- 
ness. The cement is the expensive constit- 
uent. Cork linoleum is the cheaper, because 
less cement is necessary. The patterns are 
printed on, leaving a dark base. For inlaid 
or straight-line linoleum, wood flour is used 
exclusively. 

“Two methods of producing wood flour are 
practised ; one using millstones, the other steel 
burr rollers to pulverize the wood. The latter 
requires only one-fourth as much power to 
operate as the former and was developed on 
the Pacific Coast to handle sawdust as a raw 
material. The mills of Norway which pro- 
duce much of the European wood flour are of 
the stone type. 

“Wood flour mills are scattered over the 
country from Maine to California, wherever 
the proper combination of wood and water 
power is available, and the domestic wood 
flour competes with the Norwegian product 
which, before the European war, was delivered 
at Atlantic ports for $12.50 to $15 per ton/’ 

See also 

Sawdust — Waste 

WOODRUFF, Henry Mygatt 

Henry Woodruff, an actor, died in New 
York City, Oct 6, in his forty-seventh year. 

WOODS, Matthew, M.D. 

Dr. Matthew Woods, a distinguished Phila- 
delphia specialist on epilepsy, died in that 
city, Oct 13, aged 67 years. 

WOODWARD, Brig.- Gen. George A. 

Brig.-Gen. George A. Woodward, U. S. A., 
retired, died in Washington, D. G, Dec 22, 
in his 82d year. 

WOOL 

Sec., of Agriculture Houston, July 13, called 
attention to the unusually high prices for 
wool. His Department issued a statement 
which said that the average price paid to pro- 
ducers of the United States for unwashed 
wool during June was 28.7c. per pound, which 
compares with 23.7c., 18.4c., 15.4c., 18.7c., 15.5c, 
and 19.5c., respectively, in June of the past six 
years. These estimates were based upon re- 
ports of crop correspondents to the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. The Department’s state- 
ment further said : 

“The average weight of wool per fleece this year 
is about 6.92 pounds, which at 28.7c, a pound is worth 
to producers $1.99, or practically $2 per fleece. The 
number of fleeces shorn in recent years has been be- 
tween 36,000,000 and 37,000,000 yearly. 

“The weight of wool per fleece this year, 6.92 
pounds, is the heaviest ever recorded in the United 
States. Last year the average was 6.84 pounds and 
the average of the past ten years is 6.74 pounds. 
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“It is interesting to observe how the production 
of wool per sheep has been steadily increasing in 
the past seventy years. The average weight per fleece 
reported by the census from 1800 1840, respectively, 
were 6.66 pounds, 5.57 pounds, 4.80 pounds, 3.52 
pounds, 2.68 pounds, 2.42 pounds and 1.85 pounds. 
Similar improvements in wool production per sheep 
is observed in the wool statistics of Australia.” 

See also 

Great Britain — Food and commodity 

PRICES AND SUPPLY 


— Production 

United States 


The production of wool in tne United States 
in 1915 was estimated by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates as 288,777,000 pounds, as compared 
with 290,192,000 in 1914 and $296,175,000 in 

1913. 


Average price to producers for unwashed 
wool averaged about 23.4c. per pound, as com- 
pared with 18.4c. in 1914 and 15.7c. in 1913. 

Detailed estimates of production by States 
are «hown below : 

Wool production 

States: 1914. 1915 

Lbs. Lbs. 


Maine .. 906,000 

New Hampshire 201,000 

Vermont 571,000 

Massachusetts 131,000 

Rhode Island 30,000 

Connecticut 82,000 

New York 3,464,000 

New Jersey 97,000 

Pennsylvania 3 >9 5 9,000 

Delaware 26,000 

Maryland 755, 000 

West Virginia 3,406,000 

Kentucky 3,643,000 

Ohio 13,844,000 

Michigan 8,098,000 

Indiana 4,961,000 

Illinois 3,853,000 

Wisconsin 4,031,000 

Minnesota 3,124,000 

Iowa 5,319,000 

Missouri 7, 179,000 


932.000 

195.000 

589.000 

128.000 

25.000 

82.000 

3.478.000 

95.000 

4.030.000 

28.000 

749.000 

3.405.000 

3.552.000 
I4,35o,ooo 

8.073.000 
4,920,00c 

3.975.000 

3.960.000 

2.940.000 

5.400.000 

7.035.000 


67,680,000 


Virginia 1,978,000 

North Carolina 550,000 

South Carolina 109,000 

Georgia 580,000 

Florida 325,000 

Alabama . 4 * 1 ,000 

Mississippi 533, °°o 

Louisiana 560,000 

Arkansas 406,000 

Tennessee 1, 953, 1 000 


67,941,000 

2.063.000 

566.000 

116.000 

520.000 

332.000 

403.000 

527.000 

536.000 

406.000 

1.914.000 


7,405,000 7,383,000 


Kansas 1,403,000 1,456,000 

Nebraska 1,789,000 1,776,000 

South Dakota 3, 547, 000 3,500,000 

North Dakota 1,677,000 1,620,000 

Montana 30,177,000 28,682,000 

Wyoming . . 28,476,000 29,040,000 

Idaho 14,792,000 15,286,000 

Washington 3,638,000 3,818,000 

Oregon 15,763,000 15,600,000 

California 11,480,000 11,590,000 

Nevada 5,502,000 5,890,000 

Utah 13,100,000 13,320,000 

Colorado 7,111,000 7,500,000 

Arizona 5,521,000 3,985,000 

New Mexico 19,077,000 18,620,000 

Texas 8,643,000 9,280,000 

Oklahoma 411,000 490,000 


172,107,000 173,453,000 


United States 247,192,000 248,777,000 

Pulled wool... 43,000,000 40,000,000 

Total product 290,192,000 288,777,000 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

United States 

The following states had adopted the Em- 
ployers' Liability law in one form or another 
up to June, 1916: Arizona, California, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nev- 
ada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


All differences between the House and Sen- 
ate versions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion bill were smoothed out Sept 4 with the 
Senate’s acceptance of the conference report, 
and the bill was sent to President Wilson 
for signature. 


“No phase of legislation for the benefit of 
the workingman has made more rapid prog- 
ress/’ says a New York Chamber of Com- 
merce circular, (Sept) “in the past half 
dozen years than the enactment of compen- 
sation laws by the different states. Begin- 
ning with New York in 1910, as the pioneer- 
ing act in this country, the next year ten 
states followed suit. These included the two 
New England States of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, New Jersey in the Middle 
Atlantic, and Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin in 
the central interior. Kansas fell into line 
along with Nevada also in 19 n, as did the 
two Pacific Coast States of California and 
Washington. This countrywide movement 
in favor of accident compensation, displacing 
or competing with the older form of liability 
as determined in the courts or by compro- 
mise, had thus within two years come to be 
accepted in nearly one-fourth of the States 
of the Union. 

“In 1912, States as far apart as Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Michigan and Arizona 
took up the new compensation policy. In 
I 9 I 3 > Connecticut fell into line along with 
West Virginia, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Oregon and Texas. The next year Louisi- 
ana followed, forming the third of the South- 
ern States. The year 1915, like that of 1912, 
was a year of rapid expansion in which ten 
States and dependencies accepted the prin- 
ciple as part of their industrial policy. These 
included Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Montana^ and 
Colorado, as well as Alaska and Hawaii. In 
1916, Kentucky made the thirty-fifth State to 
enact workmen’s compensation laws; so that 
practically three-fourths of the total mem- 
bership in the Statehood of the Union had 
made available the newer method of com- 
pensating accidents within the short period 
of less than six years.” 

The McGillicuddy-Kern bill, providing a sys- 
tem of workmen's compensation for Federal 
employees, was passed by the House, July 12, 
by a vote of 286 to 3* Ex-Speaker Cannon, 
Representative Page, of North Carolina, and 
Representative Dies, of Texas, voted against 
the measure. Former Speaker Cannon op- 
posed the bill on the ground that it should 
provide for contribution by employees. 
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The measure provided for compensation of 
all injured Federal employees at the rate of 
two-thirds the wages lost during disability, 
with a maximum of $66 a month. It was 
stipulated, however, that no employee inj ured 
while intoxicated should be entitled to the 
benefits of the law. In case of death the de- 
pendent widow would be allowed 35 per cent, 
of the employee’s wage and 10 per cent, addi- 
tional for each dependent child under 18, with 
a limit of two-thirds the employee’s wage. An 
appropriation of $500,000 was made for the 
system. An amendment adopted would reduce 
from $5000 to $4000 salaries of the three 
commissioners administering the system. The 
bill was pending in the Senate. 

Existing laws provided compensation for 
only about one-third of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s employees. 

The bill was passed, Aug 19, by the Senate 
in practically the same form as it passed the 
House. 

The bill was drafted by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, of which Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, is president. The bill as 
passed by the Senate was accepted Aug 25 
by the House with slight differences which 
promised to be arranged in conference. 

Massachusetts 

Figures compiled by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board and made public in Boston, Sept 
2i, showed that more than $11,000,000 had 
been paid out by insurance companies for 
compensation and medical treatment under 
the Workmen’s Compensation act since it 
went into effect in July, 1912. During the 
year ending June 30, 1916, the sum of $4,- 
277,000 was distributed among 71,287 per- 
sons. The number of accidents had nearly 
doubled since the act went into effect, and 
the marked increase during the year was at- 
tributed mostly to munitions making and in- 
creased manufacturing since the outbreak of 
the European war. 

New York 

The Court of Appeals decided, Jan 29, that 
a workman employed by a firm in New York 
and injured while working for the firm in an- 
other State was a proper beneficiary under 
the New York compensation law. 


An important decision, fixing the precise 
status under the workmen’s compensation law 
of employes injured in the course of their 
work, of the persons responsible . for the 
accidents of the state, and of the insurance 
companies, was written in Mar hy Justice 
Cochrane of the Appellate Division of the 
Third Department The substance of the 
opinion was: 

“An employe entitled to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation act may recover an award, 
notwithstanding he has executed a release to an- 
other not in the same employ, through whose in- 
strumentality the accident occurred. 

“An insurer in such case would be liable only 
for the difference between any amount received in 
consideration of the release and the compensation 
provided by the act. 

“The release in such case constitutes no obstacle 
in the way of the insurer prosecuting the assigned 


claim of the injured employe against the third 
party.” 

In every case where an employe is injured he 
must decide whether he will accept an award from 
the commission or whether he would rather sue 
the person or corporation responsible for his in- 
juries. If he elects to sue the state must pay him 
any difference between the amount claimed in the way 
of damages and the amount of the award if he had 
elected to accept that instead. 

“But if he elects to take compensation,” the opin- 
ion reads, “the cause of action against such other 
shall be assigned to the state for the benefit of 
the State Insurance Fund, if compensation be pay- 
able therefrom, and otherwise to the person or asso- 
ciation or corporation liable for the payment of such 
compensation.” 

Any release given by an employe to any person 
or corporation does not affect the rights of the in- 
surer whose right to sue for the injury for damages 
remains intact, unless the insurer consents to the 
release. The opinion reads: 

“The statute, while protecting the workman, does 
so without sacrificing or prejudicing the rights of 
either the insurer or the third party. The latter can- 
not be placed in any less favorable position, because 
whatever he pays he cannot be called upon to pay 
again, but if he compromises for less than his actual 
liability he remains liable to the insurer for such 
excess up to the amount allowed under the act, 
unless the latter has consented in writing, as the 
statute provides, for the compromise at the less 
amount. 

New York State 

An analysis by Chief Statistician Leonard 
W. Hatch of the first 30,000 workmen’s com- 
pensation claims in New York State was con- 
tained in the annual report by Deputy Com- 
missioner William C. Archer to the State In- 
dustrial Commission, Apr 21. The analysis 
showed that the average value of awards, ex- 
clusive of medical treatment, was $157.20. 
Other average awards were as follows : 

Death awards $3,240.72 

Permanent total disability 7,475.12 

Permanent partial disability 520.38 

Temporary total disability 42 41 

Death awards amounted to 41.9 per cent, of 
the total compensation awarded by the com- 
mission ; temporary total disability awards 
amounted to 24 per cent. ; permanent partial 
disability awards to 23.14 per cent., and per- 
manent total disability awards to 2.3 per cent. 

In the first eighteen months of the compen- 
sation law’s operation there were a total of 
337,500 industrial accidents reported to the 
commission, resulting in 56,374 cases in which 
claimants were entitled to awards. The tem- 
porary total disability cases comprised 88 
per cent, of all cases filed. The average med- 
ical cost for each injury reported was $10.05. 
There were a total of 1214 death cases, ip 
81 per cent of which there were dependents 
In 9 per cent, of the death cases there were 
alien dependents. 

WORLD COURT CONGRESS 

A meeting of the World Court Congress 
of the World Court League was held in New 
York City May 24. The object was the estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal for the 
settlement of international disputes. The 
congress adjourned without taking any 
definite steps to formulate plans for the 
tribunal, and it avoided taking any action as 
a body on the preparedness issue, although 
most of the speakers had spoken in favor 
of it. 
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WORLD’S COURT LEAGUE 

The World’s Court League, of which Will- 
iam H. Taft is honorary president, announced, 
Nov 3, a movement to organize an interna- 
tional council, with a view to calling a third 
Hague conference, perhaps before the close of 
the war. In the latter event, the conference 
would be prepared to act as a medium for 
peace proposals. After the war it would serve 
a permanent international council of con- 
ciliation for formulating and codifying new 
rules of international law. 

The league’s purpose was revealed in con- 
nection with the announcement of a new set 
of principles and program of action recently 
adopted. Dr. John Wesley Hill resigned as 
the general secretary on Oct I, it was stated, 
and Dr. Samuel T. Dutton w r as elected in his 
place. 

Under the plans, the International Council 
of Conciliation would be associated with an 
international court of justice representing all 
nations. This court, “subject to the limita- 
tions of treaties,” would be empowered to as- 
sume jurisdiction over international questions 
in dispute that are justiciable in character, 
and that are not settled by negotiation. The 
league intends its program to “afford the com- 
mon ground” upon which all peace workers 
may meet and co-operate. 

The league, in purposing to establish itself as 
a clearing house of peace movements, planned 
to go before the world, “not as a sheriff as- 
signed to enforce peace,” it was explained, but 
as a permanent body which would be sustained 
by public opinion. If necessary, however, the 
armed power of nations might be called to its 
support, according to the league’s plans, should 
public opinion not prove to have a convincing 
influence upon any of the nations. 

It was stated that “at the proper time,” not 
necessarily after the termination of the war, 
the league’s purposes would be placed before 
the President of the United States with a 
view to soliciting his support. 

WOUNDS 

— Magnesium chloride treatment of 

Invaluable as has been the aid given by 
antiseptics to surgery their use is open to a 
serious objection, namely, that because of their 
toxic power they are apt to be injurious to the 
tissues of the body as well as to septic germs, 
says the American Review of Reviews for 
October. It is for this reason that aseptic 
treatment has made such strides in late years. 

Now it is comparatively easy to secure asep- 
tic conditions for operative wounds and those 
due to ordinary accidents, but the situation is 
different in wounds received in battle, particu- 
larly in trench warfare. In such cases the 
injury is only too apt to be gravely infected 
before it reaches the attention of a competent 
surgeon. 

Hence, the use of the ordinary antiseptics 
known to science, such as hydrogen peroxide, 
iodoform, permanganate of potash, ether, 
phenic acid, sublimate and cyanide of # mer- 
cury, etc., has been exceedingly large in the 


war hospitals. Since all antiseptics, however, 
are highly poisonous, they tend to injure the 
cellular tissues of the body. Consequently, 
surgeons have sought to restrict their use as 
much as possible by stimulating the efforts of 
the body itself to counteract the microbic 
poisons which have invaded it. 

As is well known, the white blood cor- 
puscles, known also as leucocytes or phago- 
cytes, are valiant soldiers of defense, attack- 
ing the intruding germs and absorbing them, 
where their numbers are not too great. Ob- 
viously, then, anything which increases the 
activity of the phagocytes will lessen the need 
of chemical poisons as antiseptics. 

In Larousse Mensuel (Paris) for August 
the experiments of a French physician, Del- 
bet, in this field are summarized. He first 
established the fact that the antiseptics men- 
tioned above are as poisonous to the leuco- 
cytes as to the microbes — sometimes even 
more so. He then studied the ordinary non- 
antiseptic dressing of -wounds, such as the 
“physiologic salt solution,” containing 8 parts 
per iooo of sodium chloride, the nucleinate 
of soda, Locke’s solution, the serum of the 
horse, and sea water: We read: 

These substances have the reputation of making 
phagocytosis more active and of thus combating infec- 
tion. . But in what degree? . . . The result] of his 
experiments in this direction showed that these sub- 
stances were in general not very favorable to the 
phagocytes, with the exception of the physiologic solu- 
tion of common salt; even equine serum, sea water 
and Locke’s solution proved themselves, contrary to 
current opinion, markedly inferior to the salt solu- 
tion. This has a record of 168 microbes destroyed 
to every 50 polynuclears. Thus the cytophy lactic 
(cell-protective) power of the salt solution is very 
high. 

Dr. Delbet’s next endeavor was to find out 
whether it was possible to obtain a liquid 
whose cytophylactic properties would be even 
higher than those of the salt solution. He 
therefore extended his researches to other me- 
tallic chlorides, those of manganese, stron- 
tium, calcium and magnesium. The latter 
proved the most sensitive, distinctly superior 
to the salt. After several experiments the 
most favorable percentage was found to be 
12. 1 parts per 1000. 

In these proportions the magnesium chloride notably 
augments not only the number of polynuclear cells 
which possess phagocytic (germ-destroying) power, 
but also the individual phagocytic power of each, in 
such wise that the total number of microbes destroyed, 
or “phagocyted,” is at least double that of those slain 
by the sodium chloride. 

Dr. Delbet assures us, moreover, that this 
solution is neither toxic, irritating nor hemo- 
lytic. He advises its use in the dressing of all 
wounds, whether infected or not, for laving, 
for local applications on bandages and for sub- 
cutaneous injections. 

WRIGHT-MARTIN AIRCRAFT CORPOR- 
ATXON 

Announcement was made Aug 7 of the 
merger of the Wright Company and the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, of Los Angeles. The 
new company was incorporated under the laws 
of the state of New York, with $5,000,000 
7 per cent, cumulative convertible preferred 
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stock, and 500,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value. The $5,000,000 of preferred 
stock would be sold for cash, none of it being 
used in the acquisition of any of the proper- 
ties. The stock of the Wright Company and 
the Glenn L. Martin Company would be paid 
for entirely in common stock of the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation. The merger was 
in the hands of a committee composed of N. 
Bruce MacKelvie, F. W. Allen, F. B. Adams, 
Harvey D. Gibson and C. S. Jennison. Ed- 
ward M. Hagar, president of the Wright Com- 
pany, would be president of the new concern. 
Glenn L. Martin and C. S. Jennison will be 
vice-presidents. 

WYNDHAM, Sir Hugh 
Sir Hugh Wyndham, formerly minister to 
Brazil, died in London, Feb 12. He was born 
in 1836. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
At the meeting of the Yale Corporation, Apr 
17, the treasurer reported gifts and bequests 
aggregating $105,783, the largest of which were 
$50,000 from E. J. McPherson, $22,000 from 
Henry H. Butler and $20,000 for the Gilbert 
L. Stark professorship in the divinity school. 

Total gifts to Yale during the year increased 
the funds of the university by over $1,700,000, 
it was announced June 21. Contributions re- 
ceived for principal of the Alumni Fund 
amounted to over $26,000, and over $46,000 was 
received for income. Counting pledges not yet 
paid, the total of the fund was $144,951,68. 


Yale awarded 34,092 degrees from 1701 to 
1916, according to the “Quinquennial Cata- 
logue of Officers and Graduates of Yale Uni- 
versity,” issued June 25. Yale’s total gradu- 
ates from 1701 to 1915 numbered 30,164, of 
which 18,764 were living. During the period 
the total number of degrees given was 33,30 6. 

Degrees given in course for work in resi- 
dence at Yale and on examination numbered 
31,628, and the honorary degrees numbered 
1678. Of the degrees conferred by Yale, that 
of B.A. (for the completion of the regular 
work of the college) was given to the largest 
number; the Ph.B. (for the work of the Shef- 
field Scientific School) to the next largest 
number. Degrees given in course were con- 
ferred as follows: 


Bachelor of arts 

Bachelor of philosophy 

Bachelor of laws 

Doctor of medicine 

Bachelor of divinity 

Master of arts (on examination) 

Doctor of philosophy 

Master of forestry 

Master of laws 

Civil engineer 

Mechanical engineer 

Master of science 

Bachelor of fine arts 

Doctor of civil law 

Bachelor of music 

Engineer of mines 

Bachelor of civil law 

Doctor of law 

Electrical engineer 


17,720 


5,933 

2,374 

1,529 

1,208 


1,091 

847 

345 

244 

83 

66 

46 


33 

33 


32 

26 

8 

7 

3 


The annual report of the treasurer of Yale 
University, made public Oct 5, showed the 
institution had an endowment aggregating 


$18,431,444.64. There was an increase of 
$2,256,356.69 for the year ended June 30, 1916. 
The largest items in the increase were a pay- 
ment on account of the Justus H. Hotchkiss 
bequest $685,305; an additional payment from 
the estate of Lord Strathcona, amounting to 
$491,445.06, and payments of $325,000 from 
the estate of Brayton Ives, and $250,000 from 
the estate of Matthew C. D. Borden. 

The university reported a deficit in its op- 
erations amounting to $13,561.16, in compari- 
son with a deficit of $552806 for 1914-15. 
The deficit in the dining hall of $9445.95 was 
due to a heavy increase in the cost of food 
supplies. 

Loans of $18,365.10 were made to deserving 
students. 


A gift of $125,000 to the Yale Alumni Fund 
from Robert W. Kelley, of New York, of the 
class of 1874, was announced Oct 16. 

Forty thousand people viewed the Yale 
pageant, held in the Yale bowl, Oct 21, de- 
picting the university’s 200 years of existence. 
Seven thousand persons took part in the pro- 
duction. 

See also 

Dwight, Timothy 
Haricness, Charles William 
Harkness, Mrs. Charles William 

“YASAKA MARU,” Destruction of the 

The fact that Japan, through the United 
States government, had made a strong protest 
to Germany and Austria over the sinking of 
the Japanese steamship Yasaka Maru was dis- 
closed, Feb 24, by Baron Ishii, the Foreign 
Minister, speaking before a committee of the 
House of Peers. At the same time the For- 
eign Minister declared that if nations hostile 
to Japan continued the “unlawful and inhu- 
mane” destruction of Japanese ships the Japan- 
ese government could not pledge the mainten- 
ance of what it believed was the generous 
treatment given to the German prisoners, 
whether combatants or non-combatants.. 

YELLOW FEVER 

The Yellow Fever Commission of the In- 
ternational Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, consisting of seven members, 
headed by Major General William C. Gorgas, 
U. S. A., arrived at Lima, Peru, July 11. The 
commission left New York on June 14 for the 
purpose of studying sanitary conditions in the 
Panama Canal Zone and on the west coast 
of South America. Major General Gorgas 
arrived at Panama July 23, and at Bogota, 
Colombia, Aug 9. 


Major-Gen. William C. Gorgas, U. S. A., 
returned to New York, Dec 11, with five mem- 
bers of the International Health Commission, 
from a two months* trip up the Amazon and 
in Northern Brazil, where they studied yel- 
low fever, and other tropical diseases. The 
general said that the commission had stopped 
at the principal cities and towns on the banks 
of the Amazon and in Northern Brazil, and 
had examined the patients in the hospitals and 
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taken records of the disease spread by the 
fever-breeding mosquito. The commission 
would report to the Rockefeller Foundation. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

See 

Strikes — Car strike — Yonkers, N. Y. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Four hundred and twenty-three buildings, 
valued at $61,700,000, had been acquired by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
North America in the past sixteen years, ac- 
cording to statistics of the association made 
public July 21. In 1900 the organization had 
359 buildings, valued at $21,600,000, and in 
1916 782 buildings, valued at $83,300,000. In 
1915 alone the association opened 23 new build- 
ings, valued at $6,000,000, in the United States, 
and expected to erect as many more in the 
coming months. More than 700,000 boys and 
young men were on the membership rolls ; 
nearly 100,000 enrolled in vocational evening 
classes; 350,000 used the gymnasiums; 125,000 
lived in the dormitories, and 130,000 had regis- 
tered in religious and educational classes. 

The association also has summer schools, 
and the Eastern Association School, held each 
year at Silver Bay, Lake George, had 498 stu- 
dents in 1915. 


The $1,000,000 campaign of the Y. M. C. A., 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., early in June, real- 
ized by June 12, $147,900 in excess of the sum 
sought. 

Sec also 

Williams, Hobart 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATION 

A gift of $500,000 by John D. Rockefeller 
to the Grace H. Dodge Memorial Fund of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association was 
announced, Dec 12. The gift, it was said, 
would enable the association to complete the 
Grace H. Dodge memorial fund of $1,500,000 
which, after the death of Miss Dodge, its 
founder, it set out to raise. A legacy of $500,- 
000 was left to the association by Miss Dodge. 

The buildings at Tenth Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street, New York, which had been occupied 
for the past two years by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, were turned over to 
that organization as a Christmas present by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The property was 
sold to the association in Sept, 1914, for $200,- 
000. Mr. Rockefeller returned $20,000, which 
had been paid in cash, and $13,500 in interest 
on the mortgage of $180,000, which he held 
on the property. He canceled the mortgage. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

See 

Strikes — Steel strike, Youngstown, O. 
YUAN SHIH-KAI 

Yuan Shih-kai, President of the Chinese 
Republic, and known as “the strong man of 
China,’* died in the palace at Peking, June 6, 
after an illness of several clays. Rumors that 


he committed suicide or was poisoned were 
denied by officials. Uraemia, due to nervous 
prostration, was given as the cause of death. 
His last words were an expression of regret 
for the monarchical movement, which had 
brought disaster to China, he said, and had 
hastened his end. No disturbance took place 
in Peking when the death of the President 
was announced. 

Yuan Shih-kai was in his fifty-seventh year. 
An account of his life previous to his election 
to the presidency in 1912 will be found in 
Information Annual , 1915. 

The funeral of Yuan Shih-kai took place on 
June 26. The funeral services were chanted 
by priests of the Lama, and sacrifices for the 
dead man were offered by many of the Chinese 
officials present. The body was taken to 
Changteh, in the province of Hu-nan, for 
burial. 

YUCATAN 

See 

Sisal 

YUSSUF IZZEDIN, Prince 

Pririce Yussuf Izzedin, heir apparent to the 
Turkish throne, was reported, Feb 3, to have 
committed suicide in the royal palace by cut- 
ting the arteries of his throat 111 health was 
given as the cause. 

It was known that the prince had been in 
disfavor with the Sultan because of his oppo- 
sition to the Turkish alliance with Germany, 
and it was reported that he was aiming to 
make peace with the Entente. 

Later reports declared that he was either 
murdered or compelled to commit suicide by 
Enver Pasha, Minister of War. 

Prince Yussuf Izzedin was 58 years old, a 
son of Sultan Abdul Aziz. The next heir in 
line for the throne was Wahied-ed Din Effendi, 
brother of the present Sultan. 

ZEODITU, Ouizero 

Ouizero Zeodite, the new Empress of Aby- 
sinia, is forty years old. She is the daughter 
of the late Emperor Menelik and the widow 
of: Ras Area Sellassie, to whom she was mar- 
ried at the age of ten. Ras Area was the son 
and heir of the Negus John, whom Menelik 
succeeded in 1889, thus setting aside his son- 
in-law. After Ras Area’s death in 1888, 
Ouizero Zeoditu was married to Ras Gonsga, 
the son of the powerful chief Ras Wolie, and 
it was understood that he had been planning 
ever since to make his wife empress, not only 
as Menelik’s daughter, but as the widow of 
the rightful heir, Ras Area. 

Lidj Jeassu, the dethroned boy emperor, is 
a son of the late Princess Schoagasch, daugh- 
ter of Menelik, and Ras Mikhael of Wollo. 
He was proclaimed heir apparent in 1908, but 
it never was regarded certain that he would 
ascend the throne, or if he did that he would 
be able to maintain himself there. Empress 
Taitou, half-sister to Ras Uli, governor of the 
northern provinces, was extremely powerful, 
and she did not appear to be able to make a 
choice between Lidj and his aunt, the present 
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empress, and other aspirants. She did not 
oppose Lidj’s coronation, however. 

See also 

Abyssinia 

ZEPPELIN AIRSHIPS 

See 

Aeronautics — Dirigible 
ZIGOUILLER 

To kill, a provincial French term, coming 
originally ^ from Poitiers. It came into gen- 
eral use in France in the first year of the 
European war. 

ZINC 

See 

Luxemburg— Coins and coinage 

— Production 

United States 

The Geological Survey estimates of mineral 
production of 1915 gave the output of zinc 
(spelter) made from domestic ores at 425,000 
tons, worth $120,000,000, as compared with 
343,418 tons in 1914. 


According to the statistical annual of the 
New York Metal Exchange, issued Feb 28, the 
output of spelter in the United States in 1915 
totaled 425,000 tons, as compared with 353,049 
tons in 1914 and 346,676 tons in 1913. Spelter 
has been one of the feature metals in war 
trade, the advance in price being greater in 
percentage than that of copper. With Europe 
unable to secure spelter from Germany, the 


demand came to this country, and spelter, 
which sold at an average price of 5.27c. in 1914, 
reached a high price of 28c. in May, 1915, with 
an average figure in 1915 of 14.3254c. 

“ZINC TRUST’’ 

Suit was filed in the State Court at El Paso. 
Tex., Oct 5, by the San Roberto Mining Com- 
pany against the Compania Minera, the Pen- 
qes Mining Company, the Empire* Zinc Com- 
pany, and other zinc companies for $1,800,000 
damages, alleging “an unlawful attempt to 
monopolize the control of the zinc business.’’ 
It was charged that the defendant companies 
form what was known as the “Zinc Trust,” 
and the damages were asked because it was 
alleged that the plaintiff company could not 
find a market for its zinc ore at the prevailing 
market rate, but was- forced to accept a price 
below the market. The San Roberto Company 
operates mines in the state of Zacatecas, 
Mexico. 

ZOLLARS, Ely Vaughan 
Ely Vaughan Zollars, for many years presi- 
dent of Hiram College, at Hiram, O., died at 
Warren, O., Feb 11. He was born in 1847. 

ZONING PLAN 

See 

New York City — Zoning plan 

ZUPELLI, Gen. 

See 

Italy — Army 
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